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Books  and  Character 


A  writer  on  household  economics, 
who  i3  also  a  bit  of  a  sociologist, 
recently  said  that  the  character  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  house  might  be] 
revealed  to  a  stranger  by  the  books 
on  shelves  or  centre  table.  The 
statement  seems  plausible  at  first, 
but  it  will  not  bear  close  examina- 
tion. 

There  are  on  the  shelves  stately 
rows  of  books  that  are  never  read. 
They  show  no  individual  taste  in 
the  selection.  J.  P.  Croesus,  Esq., 
said  to  the  interior  decorator  af'er 
the  order  for  walls,  furniture,  .fix- 
tures was  given,  "By  the  way,  order 
me  the  books  I  ought  to  have." 
There  they  stand,  brilliantly  bound, 
not  free  from  dust,  reminding  one 
of  Burns's  lines  on  a  copy  of  Shake- 
speare found  in  a  nobleman's  li- 
brary: 

"Throush  and  through  the  ln8plr«d 

leaves 

Ye  maggots  take  your  windings) 
But  oh  respect  hia  lordsnip's  taste 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings." 

(We  quote  from  memory.) 

The  old  gift  books,  "Tokens," 
"Keepsakes,"  "Women  of  the  Bible," 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson, 
these  and  the  like  are  not  now  seen 
ostentatiously  displayed  on  the 
table.  They  have  disappeared.  The 
once  annual  "gift  book"  may  be 
found  in  a  second-hand  book  sliop 
valued  for  a  story  contributed  by 
Hawthorne;  possibly  a  bristol  board 
cross-stitched  book  mark  is  within. 
Today  the  table  groans  under  mag- 
azines and  novels  known  as  "best 
sellers."  Judge  not  the  dwellers  by 
the  magazines  whether  they  be  col- 
lections of  "snappy  stories"  or  re- 
views of  world  proceedings.  A  man 
may  not  have  a  fine  literary  taste 
or  a  noble  nature  even  if  he  reads 
the  Atlantic  from  cover  to  cover, 
giving  especial  thought  to  the  ad- 
vertisements. A  man  is  not  neces- 
.sarily  light-headed  if  he  reads  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  on  the  con- 
trary he  learns  from  the  current 
pumbei;  that  the  courteous  King  of 

Italy  told  Mr.  Richard  Washburn 
Child  to  keep  his  hat  on  when  the 
two  were  chatting  amicably.  Wheth- 
er the  hat  was  a  "silker"  or  a 
"bowler"  ("melon"  in  France)  is  not 
told,  not  even  in  a  footnote. 

Examining  the  inmates  one  might 
find  out  that  the  books  on  the  table 
were  those  recommended  by  a  book' 
clerk  or  by  friends  shrieking:  "You 
must  read  it;  everybody  is  talking 
about  it."  The  books  that  are  really 
read  and  enjoyed  are  not  always 
displayed.  There  may  be  fear  of 
idle  chatter  about  them  from  call- 
ers', remarks  that  might  wound  as 
if  a  close  friend  were  abused. 

The  instinct  of  a  book  lover  ad- 
venturing in  a  strange  house  for  the 
first  time  is  to  read  the  titles  of  the 
volumes  on  table  or  shelves.  He 
turns  quickly  away  from  complete 
sets  of  the  highly  respectable  writ- 
ers, and  does  not  seek  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  family,  unless  there 
is  animated  praise  of  some  detective 
story.  If  looking  at  the  shelves  he 
sees  the  sumptuous  Marco  Polo, 
edited  by  Yule,  next  a  row  of  tat- 
tered French  novels,  Rabelais  jost- 
ling St.  Augustine's  "City  of  God," 
Peacock  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
arm  in  arm,  smiling  on  Proust  and 

I'  Melville,  he  says  to   himself:  "I 
must  know  this  family  better." 

Mr.  Gustav  Blum,  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph tells  us.  has  been  hunting  "local 
color"  on  Cape  Cod  so  that  "his  new 
production,  'My  Son,"  wm  be  the  last 
word  In  atmosphere." 

If  Mr.  Blum  really  wishes  to  obtain 
"atmosphere"  on  the  Cape  he  should 
not  fall  to  call  on  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, who  has  not  only  "atmosphere," 
1  but  an  "aura." 

The   Morning   Telegraph   says  that 


thf.s   hunt   on  the 

"h.izardous."  That  depend*  on  whtio 
Mr.  Blum  goes  and  whether  he  Is 
obliged  to  purchase  Bupplle.t.  The 
bandits  on  the  Cape,  with  long  or 
bobbed  hair,  are  now  managing  tea 
houses  or  shops  where  antique  furni- 
ture having  been  manufactured  near 
bv,  tempts  the  Ignorant.  As  a  glass  of 
-liickloss  lemonade  costs  BO  cents,  we 
hope  that  Mr.  Blum  went  to  the 
■■hums"  and  the  "ults"  well  hipped. 

Wp  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Blum  will 
Introduce    Mr,    Johnson    In    his  play, 
though  ho  might  serve  as  a  pathet- 
ically comlo  character,  for  our  friend 
the  eminent  sociologist  has  his  humor- 
ou<!  side;  but  Mr.  Johnson  can  assume 
a  dignity  that  would  prevent  even  a 
man  of  the  theatre  from  taking  liber- 
ties with  him. 
THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
(By  the  Long  Shot) 
(1944.  Concluded) 
In  the  days,  dear  children,  when  Green 
River  denoted  a  liquor  and  not  merely 
a  liquid,  your  grandfather's  voice  could 
be  heard  caroling  ttirough  the  stilly 
night  as  he  staggered  along  In  the  star- 
light.  Down  the  deserted  street  his  joy- 
ous words  went  winging:  "I  wuzh  floatln 

down  zee  ole  Green  River  ."  Draped 

around  a  distant  lamp-poirt,  another  ad- 
venturer of  the  night  took  up  the  re- 
frain:    "On  zed  good  ship  Roc  an 

Rye  ."  .  . 

Ah,  what  beautiful  harmony,  what 
rapturous  understanding  these  two  souls 
knew  then  as  they  bayed  to  the  spin- 
ning moon!  Kindred  souls  they  were, 
answering  With  one  accord  the  call  of 
the  boiled. 

Rock  and  Rye  was  truly  the  sweetest 
of  all  beverages.  A  small  glass  was 
poured  on  a  spoonful  of  rock  candy 
sirup.  Or,  If  the  mixer  had  the  time,  he 
lowered  Into  the  glass  a  string  of  rock 
candy  itself  and  toyed  with  It,  the  rye 
wWskey  through  the  pure  crystal  look- 
ing like  molten  bronze  slipping  over  a 

chain  of  diamonds.    This — this  

Dear  chlldrenr— forgive  me— I  can — say 
no  more.  I— I — I  lived  in  those  dim,  far- 
off  pre-Volsteadian  days— this  memory 
of— Rock  and  Rye— is  breaking  my  heart 

— I  cannot— go  on — I  

(The  professor  has  fainted  I  Is  there 
a  doctor  In  the  audience?) 


I  1  :  .1  him  rising 
chair  at  the  first  lino  with  the  m.illow 
fire  of  serene  resolve  beaming  from  his 
eye,  and  sinking  back  again  with  a^ 
Righ  at  the  last,  realizing  that  his 
laundry  was  not  back  from  the  wash, 
and  he  would  have  to  put  It  oft  until 
next  week. 

But  the  value  of  yearning  as  a  mild 
and  Innocent  recreation  and  as  a 
stimulant  of  graceful  lyrics  Is,  I  think, 
not  universally  appreciated.  I..6t  us 
hope  that  Rose  Williams  has  started  a 
revival  of  this  gentle  and  poetic  art 
which,  with  the  advent  of  the  motor  car 
and  the  baleful  eye  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  j 
has  threatened  to  languish  and  decline,  j 
Andover.  | 

THE  MEMBER  FROM  SEATTLE 

B.  Ij.  M.,  reading  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  proposes  for  our 
Han  of  Fame  a  gentleman  mentioned  In 
a  local  column: 

"L.  Stoopentaklt  of  Seattle  was  reg- 
istered at  the  Elman  Wednesday." 

We  Won't  Care  Much  About  Golf 
Then— But  How  Far  Is  It  to  a 
Race  Track? 

(A  aiap'ay  ^  '»         Chicago  Trtbrane) 


ills  and  turns  and  all  the 

rii:ili:L  of  a  marvellous  colora- 
tura were  the  means  of  expression  of  a 
woman,  not  the  pyrotechnics  of  an  au- 
tomaton. MLSK  Ivoguen  is  a  singer  and 
an  artist  whose  like  has  not  been  seen  \ 
hero  (In  cuch  a  role)  in  many  a  weary  , 
year." 

We  once  heard  Rflss  iMOguen  In  Chi-  i 
cago.  She  sang  pretty  well. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  supplies  the  text  and 
the  drawing  for  "Thee,  Dance  of  the 
Sprouting  Corn."  an  account  of  a  Pueblo 
ritual,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Theatre 
Arts  Monthly  f(jr  this  mlo^ith.  The  mag- 
azine also  contains  in- fu(ll  an  unusual 
and  interesting  play  by^  Jacques  Co- 
peau,  director  of  the  Vieux  Colombier, 
called  ■'The  House  Into.  Which  We  Are 
Born."  This  is  Copeau'fis  first  play;  it 
created  a  stir  in  Paris  th|s  spring.  The 
illustrations  for  the  i.sSue  range  from 
character  portraits  of  Nelson  Keys  and 
Beatrice  Lillie,  designs  by  Boris  Anls- 
feld,  Robert  Edmond  Jones  and  Emil 
Pirchan,  to  a  full  set  of  character  por- 
traits and  stage  designs  illustrating 
Max  Reinhardt's  newest  venture  at  the 
Theatre  in  der  Josefsladt. 
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IN  MSS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  enclosing  a  manuscript  found 
under  an  empty  bottle. 

Its  authorship  is  unknown  to  me,  but 
a  friend  wlio  has  read  it  says  that  It  Is 
an  "ungathered  'Leaf  of  Grass,'  "  bas- 
ing his  opinion  apparently  on  the  last 
line. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  line  Is 
clearly  from  the/lmagist  school.  I  had 
thought  that  the  author  was  In  error 
in  reducing  our  nearest  celestial  neigh- 
bor to  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  but 
listen  to  this: 

"His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the 
orb  of  the  moon:  the  obedient  planet 
stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky, 
accomplished  the  seven  revolutions 
round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  In 
the  Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  con- 
tracting her  dlmensiions,  entered  at  the 
collar  and  Issued  forth  through  the 
sleeve,  of  his  shirt. — Gagnier,  Vie  de 
Mahomet,  tom.  1.,  pp.  183-234. 

Posdib/ly  Mr.  Charles-Edward  Aab, 
whose  knowledge  of  esoteric  Incunab- 
ula is  truly  remarkable,  might  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

It  may  be  a  free  translation  of  an 
Egyptian  inscription;  poker  was  cer- 
tainly known  in  Egypt,  for  it  Is  written 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Bubastis  paid 
tribute  to  the  kitty.  Bulbul  IV. 

The  moon  Is  a  poker  chip. 
Thin  edeed,  dyed  with  age, 
Flung  from  the  earth's  gaming  table. 
When  the  mighty  forces  stacked 
Mountain  on  mountain, 
In  the  turmoil,  bubble  and  riot. 
It  was  never  missed 
Until  I  espyed  It  glittering. 
Distant,  out  of  reach  on  the  floor  of 
heaven. 

0  Moor,  when  you  return 
And  settle  in  your  bed. 
Blotting  out  Hawaii,  Japan 

And  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
You  will  cause  the  tide  to  swell 
And  overflow  the  earth,  that  day. 
And  the  dead  of  a  hundred  centuries 
Will  be  shaken  In  their  graves. 
Better  to  keep  out  of  the  game 
And  let  these  poor  mortals 
Use  your  feeble  light  to  save  kero- 
sene; 

That's  my  advice,  old  Sky  Pleoet 

THE  YEARNERS'  CLUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  enter  with  a  savage  growl  to  pro- 
pose the  names  of  the  Misses  Rose 
Williams  as  life  members  of  the  Yearn- 
ers'  Club,  or  shall  we  say  the  Earners 
Club? — y'earn  and  earn,  y'know. 

There  have  been  celebrated  yearners, 
have  thet-e  not?  There  was  Mr.  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  for  Instance.  He  was  the 
most  passionate  of  them  all.  And  I  was 
always  attracted  by  that  Mr.  Yeats  who 
wrote  "The  I^ake  Isle  of  Innlsfree."  I 


WATCH  FOR  THE  OPENING 

OP 

MOUNT  EMBLEM  CEMETERY 

Devoted  Exclusively  to 
Masons  and  Their  Families 

LOCATED  BETWEiBN  TWO  GOLF 
COURSES,  WITH  FOUR  MAIN 
HIGHWAYS  AND  EXCEIiLENT 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS. 


■  '         '  C.  R.  W. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  laughably  ignorant  spelling  of 
lawn  mowers  noted  in  your  column  re- 
minds me  of  the  humorously  misspelled 
"lorgnette."  so  familiar  to  opticians, 
viz.,  "lawn-yet."  A  Boylston  street 
optometrist  showed  me  recently  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  wife  of  a  war- 
profiteer  in  which  she  very  distinctly 
spelled  the  name  o£  the  fashionable  eye- 
glass, "lawny ets,'.'  F*  ^  5Vii 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  has 
something  to  say  of  Mr.  Dynnwood  Far- 
nam,  wlio,  for  a  time  organist  of  Em- 
manuel Church  in  Boston,  went  to  New 
York.  The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that, 
in  order  to  give  a  recital  at  St.  Peter's, 
Brockiey,  ■'he  intends  to  spend  15  hours 
in  mastering  the  organ's  technicalities." 
The  statement  is  also  made  that  wher- 
ever he  is  his  practice  schedule  occu- 
pies 10  hours  a  day. 

It  is  not  the  numl>er  of  hours  one 
practises;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
one  practises.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  practice  over  three  hours  well  em- 
ployed is  beneficial. 

To  quote  the  Daily  Chronicle  again: 
"An  English  friend  of  Mr.  Farnam,  who 
has  a  gi'eat  horror  of  'stunt'  and  'freak' 
playing,  once  heard  tliat  a  storm  piece 
was  to  be  playea  at  a  certain  recital. 
He  took  his  u,mbrella  and  opened  it  in 
the  hall  as  the  piece  began.  He  and 
his  umbrella  were  ejected.  Mr.  Farnam 
is  far  above  these  trick  performances, 
and  umbrellas  will  not  be  required  in- 
side the  building." 


/u,-^  /    /  f  z  y  j 

t  I 
'Mr.  Milne  composes  little  comedies 

of  mannei'isnf  In  which  he  satirizes  very 

gently  the  foibles  of  comfortable  folk 

whose  genteel  entry  Into  life  has  put 

their  minds  Into  the  press  along  with 

their  trousers." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Some  of  the  English  composers  are 
as  desperately  humorous  in  giving  fan- 
tastic titles  to  their  compositions  as 
Erik  Satie  or  any  one  of  "The  Six" 
(now  "Five";  or  have  they  disbanded?) 
The  Chesterian  for  June  announced  Ihe 
publication  of  a  song  by  Lord  Berners, 
"Dialogue  Between  Tom  Filuter  and 
His  Man,  by  Ned  the  Dog  Stealer,"  also 
Gerrard  Williams's  piano  pieces,  "Pro- 
priety,"  "Prunes,"  and  "Prisms." 

Mr.  R,  P.  Dibble  In  his  excellent 
article,  "Champion  of  Champions" 
(John  L.  Sullivan),  published  In  the 
American  Mercury  of  July,  says:  "In  the 
heyday  of  his  popularity,  Sullivan  bad 
toured  America,  England  and  Australia 
in  a  melodrama  about  which  nothing  is 
known  now  except  the  title,  'Honest 
Hands  and  Willing  Hearts'." 

We  saw  John  L.  in  this  play  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum.  Was  not  the  title 
"Honest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands"? 
The  title,  however,  was  immaterial;  nor 
was  the  play  "the  thing";  there  was 
John  L.,  the  hero,  and  that  was  enough. 
When  he  spoke  in  schoolboy  fashion  a 
line  inculcating  gentleness  towards 
women  in  general  and  a  man's  duty 
toward  his  mother  in  particular,  there 
were  husky  shouts  from  pit  to  gallery: 
"Good  boy,  John." 

AVe  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Dibble  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  histrionic  art  of 
John  L.  "As  a  hero  on  the  boards  he 
could  not  register  the  proper  emotion 
when  thejieroine  told  him  she  could  not 


o^-ciic  Lu  cicip  nis  nanas 

over  his  eyes  and  take  three  steps  back- 
ward, as  if  stunned;  but,  in  spite  of  thi.s 
excellent  advice,  he  persisted  in  looking 
around  as  if  for  ropes  to  cling  to  and  a 
man  with  a  pail,  a  bottle  and  a  sponge.'' 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Lond6n  sounds 
the  hewgag  and  beats  the  tomtom  over 
Maria  Ivoguen   of  the   Chicago   Opera  ! 
Company   singing  as  Gilda  in  London. 
Listen  to  this:  ; 

"Who  that  heard  that  wondrously  ' 
lovely  artist,  Miss  Maria  Ivoguen,  as 
Gilda  could  fall  to  see  and  hear  here  the 
inevitable  Gilda?  Here  was  no  mere 
prima  donna  out  for  a  brilliant  show. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  woman  in  love  who 
used  the  medium  of  expression,  which 
convinced  one  was  most  natural  to  her. 


In  the  seventies  a  j-oung  organist 
named  Willis  Shelton  used  to  play  in 
New  Haven,  Ct.  He  had  an  enthusi- 
astic father,  who  built  for  him  a  hall 
and  provided  it  with  a  large  organ.  The 
father  used  to  talk  to  the  audience  be- 
tween the  pieces;  he  toW  how  many 
pedals  were  strucit  by  his  boy's  feet  in 
an  hour  and  he  related  other  marvelous 
exploits.  One  of  young  Shelton's  crack 
pieces  was  a  thunder  storm.  WTiile  he 
was  playing  it  the  father  would  every 
now  and  then  light  a  gas  jet  to  Imitate 
lightning. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Rudolph  Valentino 
has  been  accused  in  Paris  of  Franco- 
phobia.  M.  Jacques  Hebertot  has  come 
gallantly  to  his  defence.  He  says  that 
he  knows  the  cinema's  hero  well;  that 
he  has  summered  and  wintered  with 
him  and  been  through  him  with  a  dark 
lantern — or  words  to  that  effect — and 
he  swears  that  it  Is  Rudolph's  fond  de- 
sire to  live  in  France.  M.  Hebertot,  in 
a  fine  burst,  concludes: 

"It  Is  here  that  he  purchases  his 
motor  cars,  his  cravats  and  his  dogs; 
he  adores  our  country  for  its  scenery, 
its  customs  and  the  gentleness  of  the 
life.  One  of  the  provinces  is  especially 
dear  to  him,  Normandy  (and  I  am  proud 
to  say  it,  for  it  is  my  province),  and 
in  Normandy  he  loathes  Deauville  and 
its  American  bars." 


Notes  and  Lines: 

M.  Coqnelin  would  have  agreed  with 
your  correspondent,  S.  L.  Ball  of  Cam- 
bridge. Some  30  years  ago  the  great 
French  actor  spoke  in  practically  the 
same  way,  and,  in  illustration,  said 
that  on  one  occasion  in  Paris  he  had  to 
represent  a  sleeping  man  on  a  couch. 
Being  very  tired,  he  actually  fell  asleep, 
thus°giving  a  "perfect"  presentation  of 
the   part-  t'"'^   rieyX  day  several 

Paris  papers  criticized  his  work  of  the 
preceding  night,  declaring  that  it  was 
overdone,  exaggerated,  etc.     H.  B.  H. 

Mr.  William  Seymour  writes  to  us 
from  South  Duxbury:  "Milton  Nobles 
acted  in  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer'  on 
Thursday,  June  12,  was  unable  to  play 
Friday  night  and  died  Satui-day  at  2 
A.  M.  following.  In  harness,  if  ever  an 
actor  did. 

"I  saw  'Under  the  Gaslight'  on  the 
occasion  of  its  original  production  at 
the  New  York  Theatre,  Broadway,  New 
York,  in  1S67.  J.  K.  Mortimer  was  the 
Snorkey  and  J.  B.  Studley,  Byke.  When 
it  was  "produced  at  the  Varieties  Thea- 
tre, New  Orleans,  that  winter  and  G. 
Viiiing  Bowers  played  Snorkey  and  W. 
E.  Sheridan  played  Byke,  I  played  Pea- 
nuts and  was  the  understudy  for  Ber- 
mudas, the  part  C.  T.  Parsloe  origi- 
nated. Do  you  recall  when  'After  Dark' 
was  produced    at    the    Grand  Opera 


House,  Boston,  with  Wiliimn  A.  Brady 
as  Old  Tom?    I  saw  it  then. 

"Was  It  not  Harry  or  John  Kernell 
who  sang  'Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,'  as 
well  as  Fd.  Harrigan?"  , 


Cleaning  up 


More  than  one  actor,  writing  his 
nie«-noirs.  has  noticed  the  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  burlesque. 
There  was  a  time,  and  it  is  within 
the  memory  of  the  older  generation, 
when  variety  and  burlesque  shows 
were  as  a  rule  vulgar  if  not  posi- 
tively indecent,  and  no  man  thought 
for  a  moment  of  taking  his  family 
with  him  to  theatres  v/hcre  these 
shows   were    playing.     They  were 
practically  "for  men  only."  There 
were  exceptions:   Tony  Pastor's  en- 
I  tertainments,  excellent  of  their  kind, 
were  clean,  whether'  they  were  m 
New  York,  their  home,  or  on  the 
road. 

The  founder  of  Keith's  theatre 
worked  a  revolution.  The  policy  he 
adopted  at  the  beginning  has  been 
followed  by  his  successors.  Other 
managers  of  variety  theatres  have 
also  been  scrupulous  about  the 
character  of  their  shows,  but  co- 
medians in  certain  burlesque  com- 
panies have  sought  to  excite  laugh- 
ter by  gross  and  stupid  indecency  in 
'  dialogue  or  gesture. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Sam  A.  Scnbner, 
who  has  sent  out  a  remarkable  let 
ter  to  all  Columbia  managers  and 
producer,,.    He  first  puts  the  ban  on 
certain  words  and  phrases.    Not  to 
hear  "damn."  "hell"  or  the  name  of 
!tbe  Deity  uttered  carelessly  on  the 
^lage  will  be  a  relief.    These  pet 
words  will  hereafter  be  the  exclu- 
sive property,  as  far  as  the  theatre 
is   concerned,   of  actors   in  crook, 
mystery  and  emotional  plays,  and 
they  will  excite  as  before  the  wild 
laughter   of   the    supposedly  more 
refined  audiences.    But  does  not  Mr 
Scribner  go  too  far  in  his  zeal 
forbids  the  phrases  "Son-ot-a-gun, 
and  "cocked-eyed  liar."    And  is  By 
heck"  no  longer  to  enliven  the  dia- 
logue of  stage  rustics? 

Shimmy  dancing  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  shoulders,  for  there  are  to  b-? 
anatomical  limitations  in  the  terpsi- 
chorean  art.  "Thumbing  the  nose 
lis  out."  Dear,  dear'.  "Takmg  a 
grinder,"  as  thumbing  the  nose  is 
known  in  merry  England,  is  a 
phrase  formed  in  stories  by  Dickens 
and  other  highly  moral  writers. 

A  wcinan  must  not  be  handled  or 
pawed  on  the  Columbian  wheel,  and 
there  must  be  no  comments  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  on  her  figure. 
The  audience  is  left  to  judge  for 
itself,  and  thu.s  a  burlesque  may 
justly  be  described  as  educational. 

But  why  should  "sticking  a  duster 
or  anything  else  between  the  comedi- 
lan's  legs"  be  "out  for  all  time  ? 
To  ■'ee  anyone  made  ridiculous  by 
the  act  of  another,  or  by  falling  on 
ice  or  chasing  a  bat  in  a  crowded 
street  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  legitimate  cause  for  laughter. 
Bergson,  Sully,  and  Baudelaire  be- 
fore them,  have  expatiated  on  this 

fact.  ., 

Mr  Scribner  13  to  be  heartily 
commended  in  his  zeal  for  cleanli- 
ness yet  what  will  Uncle  .\mos. 
arriving  in  the  city,  do  without  his 
"By  heck,"  and  will  no  mirth- 
provokmg  liberties  be  taken  with  a 
favorite  comedian  that  he  may 
appear  the  funnier? 

Vermont,   ah.   there's  .  conservative^ 
e     -U-e  are  indebted  to  G.  E.  ^^ .  for 
lipping  from  the  Rutland  Daily  Her- 
v<l.     It  seems  that  last  month  there 
,13  a  terrific  thunder  sto'm  at  East 
^rlington.     Lightning  struck  a  "Mam- 
,r,oih"  elm  near  the  farmhouse  of  Mr. 
Mrs.   WiUiam   Twitche;i-  Hea.vy 
,,b«    were    scattered    like  many 


oolt  then  hit  the  wooa- 

.nc«      I  r.   vft  a  corner  of  the  bu.ldinE_ 

phurous  smell.       And  „  ^fter 

nr^;;"^:;rM^s:'^^ur?i:  Where. 

"•Vr^^^d^M^.'^^^tchell.  who  were 
asleep  on  a  feather  bed    -ye  "Ot  m 
^"^£3^^-f^^r^ni^'f^:^nffeathers^ 
..nYso  Mr.  Herlcimer  -^n^ 

a  thunder  storm  proof  e.ar^^PU^s^^^ 

:^:c^l7t;^a'wen-fergned  air  of  defiance 
In  the  midd  e  of  the  room. 


Kh.  but  strange  across  the  city 
W-hlch  no  glory  rules  and  wrap 

Have  vou  heard  far  bugles  wailing - 
Windy  bugles  wailing  taps. 


Must  you  go? 
apd  my  bcart 


need 


.4nd  5=0  Vermonters  still  ^'^^^  JJ" 
feather  hed»  eve«  in  summer.  A  con- 
se.-vativc  and  hardy  race. 

HOT  STUFF 
As  the  -^N-orld  Wags; 

You  mav  know  the  King  of  the  Wa-k 
isles     and     Snowshoe   Al,  but  I  know 
Croix  de  Guerre.    A\'hat  has  vhe  writ- 
ten'   Much  and  frequent,  but  his  most 
•famous    is    the     "Hot    Poor    Knob  ,; 
wherein   a  des,>erate   criminal.  <.lo»cl> 
nursued   bv   the   police,   shuts  himseir 
f„"to  a  room  only  to  find  that  there 
"o  kev  in  the  door.    Things  look  prettj 
Wack  for  our  hero,  until  he  produces 
his  trusty  blow  torch  from  his  pocket 
and  applies  U  to  the  f  oor  knoo  whicn 
immediately  turns  red  hot.    Of  course 
the  police  dare  not  take  hold  •■>f  /^e 
knob"  and  so  are  not  able  to  capture 
their  quarry,  J- KIT*. 


SHE'LL   MAKE   'EM  SMART 

I  From  the  Chlcaeo  Examiner) 
Visit    of    Mrs.    Oliver    Wallop  Lsnds 
Touch  of  British  Nobility  to 
Smart  Set  Here 

CLUB  NOTES 

The  Methodist  Ladies.  Society  at 
Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  spent  a  delightful 
day  at  the  house  of  a  prominent  mem- 
ber thK  noon  hour  a  bountiful 
dinner  was  served.  The  menu  ,nclud- 
cd  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  onl.n.s, 
salad  pickles,  rolls,  boiled  ham,  dou!;h- 
nuts.  pies.  and  coffee,  A  light  luncneon 
wa=i  served  late,  In  the  afternoon 
I  Nothing  is  said  about  wha't  they  had 
tor  supper, 

THE  SHROPSHIRE   LAD'S  COUSIN 

(By  Samuel  Koffenstein) 

in 

Alon?  the  street  as  J  came  by 
.A.  cinder  hit  me  in  the  eye: 
■U  hen  I  went  walking  in  the  field 
;i  stepped  upon  a  snake  concealed; 
'When  In  the  woods  I  took  a  strol 
\i  she -bear  nipped  my  arm  off  whole; 
|\Vhen  T  went  swimming  in  the  creek 

A  porpoise  bit  me  in  the  cheek, 
lAnd  so  it  goes  from  dawti  to  dusk. 
rnere-.s  never  corn;  there  s  only  husk. 

•VThen  famished.  T  sit  down  to  eat. 
The  cook  has  .nlways  burned  the  meat; 
When  I  would  rest  my  weary  head 

score  of  mice  are  in  my  bed; 
Vvhen  cheerful  friends  T  do  desire, 
Their  bouses  ever  are  on  fire; 
There's  nothing  good,  there's  onlJ  iH- 
[n  winter,  hot;  in  summer,  chill; 
\nd  when  my  time  is  come^  o  die 
Tliere  will  not  be  a  grave  to  buy. 


"Liove.  goodnight'. 
When  the  night 
you  sov 

Fsj-e  you  welK    Rest  you  well. 
Lovci  goodnight:  ' 

_Tbe  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

As  the  World  Wages; 
That  laughably  Ignorant  spelling  of  ] 
lawn  mowers  noted  in  your  columns  re- 1 
minds  me  of  the  humorously  misspelled 
••lorgnette,  '  so  familiar  to  opticians, 
viz.,  -lawn-yet."  A  Boylston  str-^ot 
optometrist  showed  me  recently  a  loi- 
ter written  by  the  wife  "f^.a  ^v:ir- 
profiteer  in  which  she  very  distlnclh 
spelled  the  name  of  the  fashionaole  o  e- 
giass,  •lawnyets."  F".  A. 

A  NOVELIST'*  SMOCK  FROCKS 

As  the  World  Wags;  , 

On  page  15  of  Thomas  Hardy  s  Far 
from     the     Madding     Crowd  (IS.l. 
Henrv     Holt    &    Co.),    Gabriel  Oak 
bought  a    shepherd  s    crook    for  nvo 
shillings  and   •'as   the   crook   had  ..b- 
sorbed    most   of    Gabriel  s    mone> ,  he 
attempted,    and    carried    out.    an  e^- 
change  of  his  overcoat  for  a  shepherd  s 
regulation  smock-frock." 
1     And    on   page    S3;    "Some    were  as 
u<=ual    in  snow-white   smock-frock,  of 
'  Russ  an    duck,    and    some    in  wlm.y- 
brown  ones  of  drabbet-iriarked  on  the 
wrists   breasts,  backs  and  sleeves  with 

"TurwhatTs^'the  rest  of  the  song  the 
shepherd  played  on  the  flute,  ".ierking 
out  unconcernedly,  with  the  ghastly 
grima  "e  required  by  tlie  ins  rument, 
tL  chorus  of  'Dame  Burden  . 
•?-Twas   Moll   and   Bet   and   Doll  and 

And  S^hy  ^^-^^"^urCH. 


\  eood  deal  of  contemporary  w  itm 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  critical  strikes 
^,e  as  stupidly  rude.  It  is  no  crime 
;o  wrfte  a  poor  book,  though  it  may  be 

-"nh^^'r^Sgt;rrd^u;^s"wh^n^i;: 

'°"!u.  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
fouth  -A.  V-  M.  in  U.-.  Manchester 
Guardian. 

Concerning  Spats  ; 


his  coat,  bis  "silker,"  and  his  cig- 
arette. The  old  gentleman  who 
gave  his*  blessing  in  the  last  act 
wore  spat  s  .  , , 

"Spatteniashes"    is    the  nobler 
word;  "spat?"  unavoidably  suggests  . 
!  vulgarity,  and  the  singular  may  be 
confounded  with  the  similar  word 
denoting  the  spawn  of  a  shell-t\sn. 
'one  is   inclined  to   associate  the 
gaiter  itself  with  elderly  gentlemen 
and  gold-headed  canes.  Still,  younger 
men.  preferring  low  shoes,  even  m 
the   dead   of   winter,   wear  them. 
There  should  be  no  incongruity  be-  1 
tween  the  shoes  and  the  spats.  There  1 
would  fee  a  wild  enormity  in  sport-  | 
ing  white  spats  with  tan  shoes,  and  ; 
after  the  roaring  forties  are  past  l 
all     self-respecting     men  should 
choose  a  sober  cobr. 


An  executioner  named  Kraulz,  who 
killed  himself  not  long  ago  at  Erkner, 
a  village  of  Prussia,  was  the  third  of 
his  profession  to  commit  suicide  in 
Germany  within  three  months.  He  had 
cut  off  125  heads,  while  his  two  col- 
■leagues,  Messrs,  Schwietz  and  Spaeths, 
liad  ctit  off,  respectively,   123  and  49. 

It  is  said  that  Kiautz  In  his  last 
years  wandered  about  Prussian  villages 
telling  stories  aboul  the  prisoners  he 
had  beheaded.  He  was  obsessed  by  de- 
lusions. He  was  unable  to  sleep  well 
unless  he  had  his  official  axe  at  his 
head.  "He  and  Schwietz  regarded  Jules 
Delbler.  the  Parisian  executioner,  as 
the  great  master  of  their  craft  and  ex- 
changed letters  with  him." 
Will  not  these  letters  be  publisned? 
When  one  of  these  executioners  had 
a  vacation  did  he  spend  it  by  going  to 
see  executions  by  other  masters  of  the 
art? 


why 
smi 


A  STRAIGHT  TIP 

Two    enormous    men    of    the  horse 
horsev  entered  the  race  train.    One  had 
his  face  battered  and  his  gigantic  nose, 
v  hich  was  strapped  ^.f^ 
angle  of  45  degrees  sidewa.vs.    He  ex 
placed,  m  response  to  th-°ther  giant 
nneries    that  a  horse  had  kicked  him. 
Presentlv.   in   the  inevitable  d.s.uss.on 
.  f  Derby  chances,  the  injured  man  con 
J  Ws  compartment.         had  th 
straight  tip  thi5  morning,"  And  nobodv 
earefto  explain  to  the  P"-'f ^  ^f^^^'^ 
v  thev  all  looked  him  In  the  face  and 
iled.-London  Dai!y_  Chronicle. 

BUGLES  In'tHE  WIND 

DO  you  hear  them,  do  you  hear  them' 

Down  the  wind  and  far  away. 
Faint  as  fairy  bugles  b'ow'ng-- 

Bugles   blowing  taps  today. 
Strange  that  over  toil  and  tumult, 

strange  that  over  traffic  dmned 
lone  should  hear  far  bugles  blow.ng- 

Bugles  blowing  in  the  wind, 

•.t,nve   goodnight:    Miast  you  go? 
When  fhe  night  and  my  heart  need  you 
so?  ,,, 
1  Fare  you  well:    Rest  you  well!  , 
I  ijove,  goodnight:" 

Have  you  heard  them,  have  you  heard 
them  , 
Brazenly  where   banners  wave 
Have  you  heard  t)iem  sob  In  sih  er- 

c;ii,,»r  t».3rs  abovr  a  grave- r 


Ifc  is  a  common  saying,  and  it  is 
an  erroneous  one,  that  the  English 
have  no  sense  of  humor.  It  is 
brought  up  against  them  that  they 
do  not  understand  American  jokes, 
that  they  demand  an 
and  having  mastered  at  last  the 
joke,  retelling  it  miss  the  point  m 
a  most  absurd  manner 

Tt  depends  somewhat  on  the  oeii- 
nition  of  humor.    When  Artemus 
Ward's  Uncle  William,  "a  low  cuss, 
'  filled  his  coat  pocket  with  pies  and 
b  ed  eggs  at  his  weddin  breakfast, 
g  ven      him  by  my  father,  and  made 
the  clergyman  as  united  him  a  pres- 
ent of  mv  father's  new  overcoat  and 
when  my  father  on  discoverin  it  got 
into   a  rage  and  denounced  him. 
Uncle   Wilyim   said   the   old  man 
ymeanin    my    parent)    hadn't  any 
idee  of  first-class  Humer. 

Yes   even  in  their  most  serious 
moments,  the  English  are  humor- 
ous    Here  is  a  London  journalist 
eravely  proclaiming  that  as  a  na- 
Uon  the  English  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  great  camps-the 
Spats  and  the  Anti-Spats.    A  Mr 
Douglas  Newton  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Dailv  Chronicle  championing  the 
Antis,  whereupon  "H.  H."  rep  bed: 
"Mr.  Newton  seems  to  me  to  be  ut- 
terly blind  to  the  real  uses  of  spats! 
Upon    their    decorative  purposes! 
iere  may  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  to  their  use  as  helps  to  keep, 
Z  i^arer's  feet  dry  this  summer  | 
'and  warm  in  winter,  there^ cannot,  , 


in  my  opinion,  be  more  than 
•  cand  d  verdict."  "H.  H."  is  90  years 
S  yet  is  his  senseof  humor  un- 
abated. This  is  indisputable,  for  the 
Daily  Chronicle  speaks  of  this  re 
ply  as  "witty."  H.  H.  is  probably  a 
regular  contributor  to  Punch. 

Spats  on  the  theatre  stage  were 
in  the  good  old  days  one  of  tne  in- 
signia of  rank.  The  v.Uam  m  the 
melodrama  coming  from  Druri 
^ane-he  was  usually  a  baronet- 
was  known  on  his  entrance,  and  with 
anticipation  of  his  vile  conduct,  by 


We  are  far  from  large  libraries  and 
are  unable  to  consult  the  bibliography 
of  the  scaffold.  At  least  one,  and  a 
famous  one.  wrote  his  memoirs  or  those 
of  his  family  of  executioners,  Sanson 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  Sansons, 
father,  son  and  grandson.  Were  these 
eight  stout  volumes  written  or  dictated 
by  a  Sanson,  or  were  they  the  specu- 
lation of  a  publisher,  hiring  some  hack- 
writer? 

The  most  famous  of  the  Sansons  was 
a  sensitive  soul,  Uke  Krautz,  he  saw 
visions  and  was  melancholy.  He  was 
haunted  bv  the  heads  of  the  King,  the 
queen,  the  Girondises,  Mme,  Roland. 
Danton  and  Robespierre.  He  would 
shut  himself  up  behind  closed  blinds. 
He  would  beg  Lays  of  the  Ouera  to 
sins  lo  him  some  soothing  air  of  Liulli's, 
that  he  might  be  comforted,  as  Saul  by 
David's  harp.  When  James  Rousseau, 
who  invented  the  interview  before  In- 
terviews were  known  by  that  name, 
called  on  Sanson  he  found  him  holding] 
a  little  girl  on  his  knees,  his  daughter,  | 
and  he  was  reading  Xavier  de  Mais- 
tres's  "Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  little  about 
the  private  life  of  Knglish  execution- 
ers,   Richard  Brandon,  who  Is  supposed 
to  have  beheaded  Charles  I,  If  a  con- 
temporary  tract,   "The  Confessions  of 
I  the  Hangman,"  is  to  be  believed,  re- 
Iceived  £30  in  half-crowns  for  this  ex- 
i  edition,  and  he  had  an  orange  stuck 
full  of  cloves  and  a  handkerchief  out  of 
the  King's  pocket.    He  sold  the  orange 
for  10  shillings, 

I  Brandon  succeeded  his  father,  whose 
predecessor  was  one  Derrick,  the  man 
that  gave  his  name  to  the  crane  now 
used,  for  in  old  times  a  derrick  meant 
a  hangman,  or  a  gallows.  After  Bran- 
don came  Dunn,  who  is  mentioned  in 
-Hudibras,"  and  then  came  John  Ketch, 
•'whose  name."  as  Macaulay  said,  "has 
during  a  century  and  a  half  been  vul- 
garly given  to  all  who  have  succeeded 
him"  (in  London)  in  his  odious  office." 

Deibler,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned, died  20  years  ago.    His  death 
brought   with   it   long   articles   in  the 
Parisian  press,    Jules  Claretle  recalled 
a  story  by  Edmond  About  about  a  din- 
ner at  the  wedding  of  a  son  of  an  exe- 
cutioner in  a  French  province,  a  patr.- 
archal  dinner,   to  which  the  relatives, 
among  them  many  executioners,  were 
Invited.     They  waxed  sentimental  and 
lat  dessert  sang  romances  that  wet  their 
'  eyes.    Claretie  told       executioners  com- 
ing froni  their  provinces  to  Paris  and 
talking  together  the  night  of  an  exe- 
cution.    There   was   no   talk   of  their 
trade;    they   discussed    investments  in 
Spanish   railways  or  potted  plants  for 
their  homes.    When  the  time  came  for 
the  execution  the  Parisian  artist,  the 
one  that  was  "to  work,''  replied   to  a 
colleague,  wlio  said,  "You  still  have  a 
few   minutes':    "No,"     (He  pulled  out 
his  wut.^.h,  a  chronometer.)    •'It  s  high 
time     My  watch  goes  with  that  of  the 
Stock  E.\changc."    And  Claritle  added' 


Cablegrams  have  informed  Americans  about  the  appearance  in  Lon- 
don of  Madeline  Keltie  in  "Madama  Butterfly"  and  of  Mary  Lewis  in 
"Tales  of  Hoffmann."  Bostoniona  were  naturally  interested  in  Miss  Kel- 
tie, for  she  studied  here  in  her  early  years.  Newspapers  of  London, 
which  have  recently  arrived,  give  fuller  information  about  her. 


The  Times  be^'an  in  its  review  by  saying  that  to  make  a  first  appear- 
ance at  Covent  Garden  as  Madama  Butterfly  was  a  considerable  ordeal 
as  well  as  a  great  opportunity  for  a  young  singer. 

"Miss  Keltie  was  at  first  rather  too  conscious  of  the  ordeal  to  rise 
to  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  only  that  the  opera  throughout  is  singularly 
dependent  for  its  effects  on  the  presentation  of  the  principal  character, 
but  also  her  entrance  with  a  tryinj?  vocal  passage  tests  the  singer's  con- 
trol immediately.  One  can  hardly  blame  a  young  singer  for  not  showing 
her  best  at  that  moment,  and  the  first  impression  which  Miss  Keltie 
gave  was  that  of  a  singer  with  a  rather  reedy  voice  too  much  given  to 
vibruto,  and  of  an  actress  conscientiously  determined  to  be  Japanese, 
while  we  did  not  feel  confident  of  the  authenticity  of  her  studied  move- 
ments. Presently,  however,  as  she  became  absorbed  in  her  part,  she 
I  enabled  us  to  forget  the  movements  (perhaps  she  forgot  them  herself) 
and  well  before  the  end  of  the  first  act  her  vivacity  and  readiness  of  ex- 
I  pression  made  her  a  sympathetic  representative  of  the  part.  In  the 
second  act  she  went  farther  .  .  .  but  the  singing  still  seemed  the 
least  impressive  part  of  her  performance,  an^  the  control  of  the  Voice  (not 
altogether  an  attractive  one)  was  a  little  uncertain.  Still,  she  improved 
80  much  in  the  course  of  the  two  acts  in  which  we  heard  her  that  it 
seemed  more  than  likely  that  the  defects  were  attributable  to  the  natural 
nervousness  of  a  first  appearance,  and  the  virtues  were  sufficient  to  make 
us  look  forward  to  her  second." 


The  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  Miss  Kfiltie's  performance  "betokened 
considerably  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  footlights." 

"It  is  extremely  likely  that  the  newcomer  did  herself  something 
less  than  justice,  so  that  we"  had  a  Butterfly  whose  tones  were  too  con- 
sistently tremulous  and  by  no  means  always  of  an  ingratiating  quality." 
The  Telegraph  noted  that  her  singing  improved  as  the  opera  went  its 
way.  "In  any  case  she  made  an  excellent  impression  on  the  purely  dra- 
matic side  of  the  account  .  .  .  although  she  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
rather  too  conscious  of  her  audience. 

"One  cannot  commend  so  singular  a  disregard  of  artistic  propriety 
as  that  which  prompted  the  protagonist,  after  her  exit  previously  with 
Suzuki  at  the  close  of  'Un  bel  di,'  to  return  to  the  stage  and  bow  to  th« 
audience.  And  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  even  the  most  excitable 
Cio-Cio-San  should  try  to  kick  the  spiteful  Goro." 


Miss  Lewis  made  her  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  by  taking 
Maggie  Teyte's  place  as  Antonia  in  Offenbach's  opera.  The  Times  said 
that  she  was  "an  attractive  young  singer.  .  .  .  Generally  her  singing 
was  true  and  she  had  the  right  air  of  naivete  for  the  part." 


Maggie  Teyte,  by  the  way,  was  warmly  praised  for  her  Madama 
Butterfly  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  last  month.  "Whenever 
the  music  rose  to  genuine  emotion  Miss  Teyte  was  more  than  equal  to  it 
and  at  times  touched  something  akin  to  greatness.  But  when  Puccini's 
inspiration  fails  him  the  extraordinary  cleverness  of  the  singer  acted 
like  a  danger  signal— it  was  an  obvious  attempt  on  her  part  to  build 
something  without  either  bricks  or  mortar.  Hers  is  not  the  voice— nor, 
for  that  matter,  the  temperament— that  can  accept  with  equal  thanks 
worthless  twaddle  and  inspired  lyricisirt." 


Covent  Garden  was  sold  out  when  Louise  Edvina  reappeared  as  Tosca 
after  a  long  absence.  "The  passing  years,"  said  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
have  wrought  but  little  change  in  that  silvery  voice  and  have  only  given 
an  added  intensity  of  expression  to  her  impersonation."  The  critic  found 
her  m  the  first  act  a  little  too  modern  to  fit  into  the  Napoleonic  period 
j  but  always  attractive,  always  very  feminine."  The  Times  wished  she 
had  not  sung  the  opening  phrase  of  "Vissi  d'arte"  with  her  face  buried 
m  the  sofa  cushions.  "We  could  not  feel  that  the  game  of  Blindman's 
Buff  which  she  and  Scarpia  play  round  the  furjliture  was  the  right  way 
Of  enforcing  the  dramatic  situation,  though  it  is  the  traditional  one.  Sig- 
ner I- or  mic  hi  can  do  so  much  with  a  look  and  she  with  a  gesture  that  we 
aShts"^  ^       ^^^^^  ^^^^^  physical  exercises  to  less  accomplished 

Louise  Edvina;  Maggie  Teyte— how  these  names  bring  back  the 
glorious  years  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  ^ 


Mn  not  lorig  ago  about  Adelaide  Phillipps's  benefit  at  the  Boston 

nanimpnt  J?'"  f^'  ^u""^^^         ^"^^'^  ^^"^  to  a  guitar  accom- 

paniment played  by  her.    We  then  concluded  that  the  date  of  this  benefit 

billed  a'sTe?^'  '"J^       l''''  ^^^^  Anguera,  who  was 

gilitar.  •nqui'-ed  whether  he  taught  singing  or  the 

out  thlt  lcZ'Jr,^T%  ^'1%  Greenville,  S.  C:    "I  would  point 

feu  ^TriTslmpt?of  Tl^lftL?^^^^ 

.%^r^W?yTarrs^:rt^:d 

GazeUe  of  R^^kT^fn^'  m  ^homaston,  Me.,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Courier- 
Fnmipps?  benefitT  ■       '  ^"""^  '^'^"'''^         "^^^''^'^  article  about  Miss 

lippslarg":Vu?rnS.^  T'^  -^"  Thomaston  when  Adelaide  Phil- 
was  not  very  lonL  Tb»  f  "t"'  "^^^  '^"'''^'^  "^'^'^^  l^^r  dress 
Jose  d'Anguera  was  I  tea  "lust  have  been  early  in  the  '50s.  Signor 
end  I  had  lesson!  from  htm    K    .?.'            ^"  Charlestown.    My  sister 

AHol=.i^r  Xii  the  years  1860-62." 

Adela.de  PhUl.pps  left  Boston  in  1852  to  study  singing  in  Europe. 

in;merileUs'?"Wr^^^^^^^  P-*- 
<rf  frivolity."        P°"^«'t'  It  is  not  at  all  a  frivolous  work,  it  is  a  statue 


famgers  heard  in  London  for  the  first  time  were  Eide  Norena  of 
C-instiania.  as  Gilda-"a  beautiful  voice  and  a  pure  style  of  singing " 
Fedora  Roselli  as  Carmen— "voice  not  sufficiently  resonant  for  the  part 
We  perceived  few  signs  of  the  necessary  personality  or  vocal  equipment' 
Hor  acting  was  good  on  cenventional  lines;  opera  goers  must  have  known 
exactly  what  she  would  do  the  next  minute." 


Lady  Gregory's  play,  "Spreading  the  News,"  was  translated  into 
Italian,  acted  m  Italy;  now  retranslated  into  English  it  serves  as  the 
libretto  for  Hubert  Bath's  opera,  "Bubbles,"  which  was  produced  by  the 
Carl  Ro3a  company  in  London  last  month.  Yet  neither  the  author's 
nor  the  translator's  name  was  printed  on  the  program.  The  music  "glides 
along  quickly  and  easily  on  nimble  Irish  jigs  and  other  fluent  tun^s  with 
well  marked  Irish  characteristics."  ' 


Bram  Stoker,  Henry  Irving's  man  Friday,  is  well  remembered  in 
Boston.  If  applause  languished  or  died  in  the  course  of  a  performance 
Bram's  hands,  and  they  were  large  and  sonorous,  were  actively  at  wa-i 
in  the  back  of  the  theatre.  Stoker  was  a  well  informed  man  who' wrote 
novels  as  well  as  biographies.  One  of  his  novels,  "Ddacula,"  is  a  pe- 
culiarly hair-raising  story  about  a  vampire.  Jt  has  been  dramatized  and 
It  was  produced  last  month  in  an  English  small  town  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, if  the  London  correspondent  of  Variety  is  to  be  believed.  "Women 
fainted,  and  men  urged  the  actors  to  desist  from  their  blood-thirsty  con- 
duct."   The  correspondent  addsj 

"The  future  fate  of  the  dramatization  is  not  known."  Cannot  Mr. 
Henry  Jewett  secure  the  rights  of  performance  for  his  opening  at  the  Ar- 
lington Theatre  this  fall?  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Clive  as  the  vam- 
pire, and  the  audience  swooning  or  uttering  mad  cries,  shaken  from  its 
customary  well-bred  composure. 


Joseph  Harker,  scene  painter,  enthusiastically  praised  by  Bernard 
Shaw,  has  told  some  of  his  experiences  in  a  book,  "Studio  and  Stage." 
There  is  a  symposium  about  scenic  art  to  which  actors,  managers,  authors 
and  artists  have  contributed.  There  are  also  many  anecdotes.  One  about 
Macready  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read.  As  Pizarro  he  was  bearing 
across  "a  raging  torrent"  an  infant,  who,  though  Macready  did  not  know 
it,  was  a  dwarf  nearly  40  years  old.  Making  his  way  through  the  raging 
torrent,  Macready  stumbled,  whereupon  the  dwarf's  cockney  voice  rasped 
In  his  ear:    "For  Gawd's  sike,  cully,  don't  you  go  an'  drop  us!" 

Charles  Hawtrey's  Memoirs,  "The  Truth  at  Last,"  edited  by  Somer- 
eet  Maugham,  has  been  published  in  Lijndon  by  Thornton  Butterworth 
(21a.  net.)  We  shall  speak  of  this  book  next  Sunday. 


"One  is  alwa^.s  a.M.<nii»»icu  u>  mcoc 
extraordinarily  simple  words  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  who  by  our  imagina- 
tion assu,me  grandeur." 


In  the  old  days  of  France  the  exe- 
cutioner wa,s  dressed  In  red.  Deibler's 
son,  who  succeeded  his  illustrious 
fatlier.  wore  a  tall  hat  and  a  frock  coat. 
And  not  a. few  e.xecutioners  have  found 
pleasure  in  caring  for  their  flower 
gardens. 


We  have  read  that  the  implements  of 
the  executioner  have  made  their  way 
into  heraldry that  a  Spanish  grandee 
bore  in  his  coat  of  arms  a  ladder  with 
a  gibbet:  that  the  wheel,  the  block,  tlie 
axe,  the  raclv  and  otlier  instiuments  of 
torture  are  borne  bj"  some  German 
families  of  high  rank  ;  that  the  Scot- 
tish family  of  Dalziel  bears  sable  a 
hanged  man  witli  his  arms  extended 
argent  :  formerly,  "tliey  carried  liira 
hanging  on  a  gallowti." 


owning  if  only  lor  i^i  uiKsnanK  s  piates.  ] 
There  are  many  of  his  woodcuts.    And  | 
here  is  a  novel  with  an  index 
large  octavo  pages,  closely  print 
double  columns! 


s.    Ana  I 
of  10 
nled  in  y 

1  ^ 


There  liave  been  tales  in  different 
lang\iages  about  hangmen  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  ;  how  this  or  that  daugh- 
ter was  betrothed  to  one  that  did  not 
know  the  father's  calling;  how  a  daugh- 
ter, to  support  the  family  after  the 
father's  death,  would  succeed  him  in  his 
office.  There  is  that  grim  storj-  of  Bal- 
zac, "EI  A^erdugo,"  in  which  a  young 
•Spaniard  of  high  degree  is  forced  by 
French  invading  troops  to  kill  members  • 
of  his  family.  There  is  that  unspeak-  i 
alily  vile  novel.  "Le  Jardin  des  ISup- 
plices."  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  which  .iu.stlv 
enraged  the  Chinese  and  all  foreigners 
that  had  sojourned  in  China, 


.   This  reminds  u.s  that  there  is  more' 
than  one  illustrated  book  about  tortures' 
and  executions;  one  folio,  as  we  remem- 
ber, is  devoted  to  Chinese  punishments  | 
alone.  I 

Does  any  one  read  Ainsworth's 
"Tower  of  -London"  today?  George 
Cruikshank  illustrated  it.  .Some  of  his 
pictures  are  not  for  squeamish  eyes: 
Nightgall  dragging  Cioely  down  the 
secret  stairs:  the  burning  of  Edward 
Underbill;  the  fate  of  Nightgall;  the 
night  before  tlie  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Perhaps  the  picture  of  Mauger 
sharpening  his  axe  is  the  one  that  is 
chiefly  to  be  remembered.  He  is  trying 
the  edge  with  his  thumb;  "His  dress," 
says  Ainsworth,  "consisted  of  a  doublet 
of  red  serge  with  tight  black  sleeves, 
and  hose  of  the  same  color.  His  brow 
was  lowering  and  wrinkled— the  summit 
of  his  head  perfectly  bald,  but  the  sides 
were  garnished  with  long  black  locks, 
which  together  with  his  immense  griz- 
zled mustaches.  bristling  like  the 
whiskers  of  a  cat-a-mountain,  and  rag- 
ged beard,  imparted  a  wild  and  for- 
bidding look  to  his  physiognomy-."  Truly 
a  most  unpleasant  person, 
i     "The    Tower  of   London  '    ia  worth 


It's  Haunted 

M.  Flammarion,  who  is  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  and  is  on  speaking  terms  with 
several  reputable  ghosts,  has  pub- 
lished a  compilation  of  stories  about 
haunted  houses;  not  tales  by  nov- 
elists, tales  calculated  to  make  the 
flesh  crjeep,  as  Bulwer  Lytton's  mas- 
tei-piece  in  that  line,  "The  Haunted 
and  the  Haunters"  (otherwise  knowm 
as  "The  House  and  the  Brain"),  but 
reports  of  houses  in  which  spirits 
of  the  dead  disport  themselves  to 
the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  mere 
mortals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  stories  told  by  Frank  Stockton 
and  Oscar  Wilde,  which  are  of  an 
amusing  nature,  are  not  included  in 
this  volume,  nor  does  M.  Flamma- 
rion probably  know  that  terrible 
story  by  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  nor  is 
It  likely  that  he  refers  to  Maupas- 
sant's "Horla."  The  French  astrono- 
mer has  given  only  short  descrip- 
tions of  haunted  houses — if  reviews 
in  Parisian  journals  treat  him  fairly 
— ar;^  ne  has  been  reproached  for  ^ 
not  narrating  investigations  made  in  j 
a  scientific  spirit;  for  not  arriving 
at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Injustice  has  thus  been  done  him. 
In  this  material,  grossly  commercial 
and  industrial  age,  it  is  pleasant, 
j  and  it  may  be  profitable,  to  learn 
that  there  are  houses  that  are  of 
interest  to  others  than  antiquarians 
anr)  I'-^.zi  ainte  dealers.  No  doubt 
the  haunting  in  some  instances  has 
h^.'in  done  by  mischievous  persons 
with  a  mistaken  sense  of  humor; 
but  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure 
there  are  houses  that  in  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  of  the  word  are 
haur.-t'sd.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  spectre  should  actually  be  seen 
there  by  earthly  eyes;  the  unseen, 
the  vA^ue  feeling  of  dread,  of  some 
thing  supernatural,  the  convi.stion , 
that  years  ago  something  mysteri 


ous  or  hoiTible  occurred  within  the 
•walls  is  enough  to  shake  the  souls 
of  present  and  timid  inmates.  And 
SO  1b  Thomas  Hood's  remarkable 
.■ses  no  conventional,  no  tradi- 
tional ghost  roams  the  chambers  of 
that  haunted  house. 

There  are  families  that  take  a 
pride  in  the  haunting  of  their  house, 
whether  it  be  an  old  castle  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  the  mansion  on 
a  Virginian  plantation,  or  a  dwelling 
house  inhabited  for  generations  by 
God-fearing  men  and  women  in  Old 
Hadley  of  the  famous  broad  street 
and  noble  elms.  These  dwellers  of 
today  do  not  court  investigations; 
they    would    not    welcome  prying, 

'  sceptical  members  of  a  psychical  so- 

jciety;  they  know  that  the  house  is 
haunted.    They  hear  strange  foot 

I  falls;  they  are  conscious  of  unearth 

I  ly  companionship. 

"Female" 


We  quoted  John  GalsNwrthy  -«aymg 
a  dinner  In  London;  •■Cntics.  you 
know,  are  very  like  mosquitoes-  l.«y 
will  have  your  blood;  and  I  know  a  latb 
who,  after  an  operation,  came  to  w:t.. 
the  words:  'I  don't  want  to  be  a  sel  - 
supporting,  independent.  economl.. 
agent;  I    want  to  be  loved.' 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived ''V'-':^H-i^^;'^;^^oX-s 

many  women  are  "Ke  .'n-  "  .-«if. 
wTur      Thev   don't    want   to   be  =olt 

isn't  it?" 


When  the  London  Observer  re- 
cently spoke  of  "the  system  of  fe- 
male education"  the  adjective  sur- 
prised, if  it  did  not  shock  many  of 
the  readers.  The  adjective  was  for 
many  years  in  good  repute,  though 
taken  from  the  French  who  m  turn 
had  taken  it  from  the  Latin.  Chaucer 
brought  the  word  into  English  in 
the  form  of  "femelle."  Shakespeare 
used  it  occasionally.   Much  later  it 
was  thought  eminently  respectable. 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist,  his 
friends  and  successors,  gave  it  a 
high    standing.     Frances  Burney, 
who  was  dear  to  Dr.  Johnson— it  s  a 
pity  that  her  diary  written  when  she 
was  Mme.  D'Arblay  is  not  so  spon- 
Itaneous  and  delightful  as  her  early 
1  diary,    annotated   with  knowledge, 
[freedom  and  good  humor  by  Annie 
I  Raine  Ellis— this  Frances  spoke  of 
the  Princess  Royal  as  "the  second 
female  in  the  Kingdom."  (What  if 
Mrs.  Coolidge  were  now  character 
ized  by  the  snobs  as  "the  first  female 
in  the  country"?)    Mrs.  Browning, 
spoke  of  Tennyson's  "Princess    as  I 
dealing  with  "a  university  of  fe- 
males." Today  women  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  England,  fume  if  they 
are  called  females  and  will  not  hava 
the  adjective.  So  one  finds  "woman  , 
suficrage,"  a  vile  compound.  1 
What  is  there  in  "female,"  ad- 
jective or  noun,  that  is  so  irritating 
to  woman?    In  England  the  genteel 
insist  on  "lady,"  which  really  means 
a  woman  belonging  to  or  fitted  by 
manners,  habits  and  sentiments  for 
the  upper  classes,    (The  word  is 
often  pronounced  "loidy"  in  London, 
a  comparativey  low  term.     They  are 
!  all  ladies,  these  members  of  the  domi- 
nant—one would  not  say  oppressing 
'sex     Lady,  woman,  female,  person 
^this  iai  the  grading  of  the  social 
thermometer.    Even  English  writ^^rs 
of  good  repute  and  taste  speak  of 
a  sales  lady,  a  lady  typist.  The  b'.r  ^ 
maid  is  fortunate;  she  is  still  a  bar- 
maid. .    ,  ■ 

"So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
I  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them."  Have  the  latest  revisers  of 
the  King  James  versions  changed 
"female"  to  woman?  .  \ 

Not  many  years  ago  one  might  ( 
read  on  the  page  of  any  hotel  regis-  j 
ter:  "Mr.  J.  Fortescue  Buggs  and  ^ 
lady."  This  was  before  the  Mann  act 
and  the  clerks  gladly  accepted  tho 
lady  as  Mrs.  Buggs.  If  her  gallant 
husband  exulted  in  the  fact  th'at  she 
was  a  lady  there  was  perhaps  no 
harm  in  thus  publishing  the  fact, 
i  but  suppose  Mrs.  Buggs  was  only  a 
I  female,  or  what  was  more  shameful, 
ja  person.    And  so  there  are  corre- 
ispondents  who  address  a  business 
i  firm  as  "Gentlemen,"  though  they 
may  ^ever  have  seen  the  members 
of  the  firm  and  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted   with    their    views  and 
manners. 


A   COSMOPOLITAN  NOVELIST 

Paul  Morand  s  latest  novel  '[^^''■"^^l 
Irene,"  which  has  already  reaohe.l  the 
on  000th  edition,  op'ens  w>th  ^.^^ 
hero  if  he  can  be  called  heroic,  i.U>  u  g 
?he  Ume  of  beaver,  Ij"'" 
to  40  M.  Morand  on  the  t'^'^d  p.i^^ 
gives  hfs  delightful  account  of  the 
sport,  "a  society  game  practisea  that 
.un'mer  in  England  and  imported  Into 

vZnce  by  Lewis,  -"/"^'""^^"'^Morand 
each    beard    encountered.   M.  Mmand 

says,  points  are  counted  as  at  tennis^ 

TO  win.  one  must  have  been  'He  'u  t 

'  ^P^aytd  ^r.rscol^aTfhe  Ter^ler'^^he 
of    Lords,    in    the  on.mbuses^ 
There's  such  a  craze  for  it  ^hat  at^n 
official    garden    party.    L^wis  noticed 
euests  so  carried  away  by   .he  =,Hme 
fhat   they  lo.st  respect   due   sovere  gn 
ufers    and    in    making   o^e.sance  n- 
scribed  mentally  the  royal  beaid  Cer 
tain  champions  with  well  tra.ned  eyes 
\um  up  with  incredible  swiftness  even 
among'crowds  apparently  .haven  What 
then  to  say  of_a  Sunday,  round  .i  b. 
stand    in    our"  provmces   of    the  M.d. 
where  beards  a  la  verva.n  ^nd  a  la  to 
bacco  juice  are  still  cultivated;  where, 
at  one  Wow.  on  certain  benches,  one 
could  win  whole  games?" 
1     This   novel   was  written   m  19ii--i. 
and  pubUshed  in  1924.  M.   Morand  lias 
been  justly  called  a  "cosmopolitan  nov- 
elilt'-    Is  "beaver"  still  played  in  Eng- 
Und"  We  have  not  heard  the  joyous 
at  the  sight  of  whiskerage  for 
months. 


You'll  be  run  over  by  a  cart 
And  get  a  lesion  on  your  heart; 
Stir  not  till  I  have  my  say; 
The  girl  you  love  will  run  away,  , 
But  she'll  not  stay  away  for  good 
And  leave  you  to  your  solitude; 
To  her  lad  she'll  not  be  true— 
She'll  come  back  and  marry  you. 
And  the  kind  of  life  you'll  lead 
Will  make  your  bones  and  marrow  bleed. 
"Wait  a  minute,  I'm  not  through 
With  the  things  In  store  for  you: 
All  you'll  get  to  eat  will  be 
Lettuce,  nuts  and  hominy; 
This  much,  too,  T  can  foretell: 
You'll  get  ill  and  won't  get  well; 
Neither  will  you  die,  my  lad; 
Worse  for  you,  and  that's  but  bad; 
You'll  not  die  of  mortal  ache: 
They  will  hang  you  by  mistake; 
They'll  discover  it  too  late. 
Which  is  just  the  usual  fate. 
So  I  sing  this  doleful  song 
Just  to  dull  your  sense  of  wrong. 
When  you've  read  my  verses  through 
Not  a  thing  can  make  you  blue. 
For  you'll  be  prepared  for  all 
Fearful  things  that  will  befall.  , 
Fare  you  well,  lad;  on  your  way: 
You'll  break  a  leg  ere  close  of  day. 


"TREAT  'EM  ROUGH" 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

If  in  her  bed 
She  must  be  fed 

With  graham  cracker. 
Remove   a  slat 
And  drop  her  flat 

And  end  the  matter. 

SWAMPSCOTT. 


To  win  her  grSVes,  whom  all  com- 
mend. 

Do  Spanish  ladies  shun  the  arena 
with  the  gored  horses,  and  a  bull 
now  and  then  killing  a  matador? 
Bull  and  man  are  impartially  ap- 
plaffied.  And  of  late  years  Ameri- 
can dames  of  high  degree  have  given 
an  enlightened  patronage  to  the 
bruisers,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
the  ring. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  inter- 
est taken  by  "Society  leaders"  in 
political  conventions.   It  is  said  that 
women  of  the  Democratic  faith  are 
more  zealous  in  the  proclamation  of 
their  belief  than  are  their  Republi- 
can sisters  in   shouting  for  then- 
cause.       Have     the  Democratic 
chiefs    in   conventions   been  more 
active  than  the  Republicans  in  pay- 
ing court  to  women?    It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
these    enthusiasts    will    take  the 
trouble  to  vote  on  Election  Day, 
[even  if  the  weather  will  be  mild  and 
favorable.    Those  who  are  not  in 
the  Social  Register  will  necessarily 
be  greatly  in  the  majority,  yet  the 
"Society    leaders"    should    not  be 
abashed  or  discouraged  at  the  polls 


shout 
many 


As  the  World  Wafes:  ^  u 

Tell  the  bimbo  who  is  troubled  b.\ 
his  wife's  eating  graham  crackers  in, 
bed  that  he  can  retaliate  with  good  re- | 
suits  by  putting  cement  m  her  beauty 
clay.   ^ 

"J.  D.  McG."  saw  this  sign  In  a  shop  | 

window :  \ 
MARCELLING  , 
CHIROPODY  j 
He  asks-  "Wouldn't  you  call  that  go- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other?" 
Another  sends  in  this  heading: 
"There's  a  Divinity  That  Shapes  Our 
Ends.  Rough-Hew  Them  How  We  Will. 

"The  paving  of  the  hall  in  the  Queen's 
1    dolls'  house  is  of  real  lapis  lazuli.'' 
'       This  must  be  pleasant  reading  for  the 
thousands  homeless  in  England. 


SCRUPULOUS  "AL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  pleeze  tell  me  where  the 
foUowin'  quotation  is  frum?  I  want 
ter  use  it  in  the  neer  future  an'  natur- 
ally I  wish  ter  credit  the  rite  autlior. 
\s  I  recall  it,  it  goes  hUe  this: 
*  "4  score  an'  20  yrs  ago,  under  a 
spreading  walnut  tree,  I  stood  on  a 
br  d-e  at  midnite,  with  a  jug  of  wine, 
a  lofe  er  bred  an'  thou.  This  was  the 
forest  primeval,  where  inter  the  mouth 
uv  hell  rode  the  000.  Gimme  hberty  or 
mme  deth.  A  horse  a  horse  my  king- 

T-t  thinkit  wuz  Patri-^k  Keenote 
Hamson         1  wan.^er^be^-- 

DAVIS  AND  DOUGHBOYS 

\s  the  world  Wags: 

I  have  observed  some  discussion  of 
doughboys  in  the  World's  Waggishness 
as  it  appears  from  day  to  day  in  The 
Herald  The  following  may  have  .es- 
caped the  eagle  eyes  of  you  or  your 

"^n^William  Beebe's  recently  publishsd 
book  •■Galapagos."  there  occurs  on  page 
105  a!  quotation  from  William  Dampier  i 
collection  of  voyages,  which  was  pub- 

?Uhed  in  1729.    1"         .  vis  t'Id 

to  Capt.  Davis  who.  m  1685,  visited 
the  (Salapagos  Islands  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  fed  his  men  on 
the  meal  of  the  huge  turtles  whi'h  he 
there    found    Jb    abundance.  Beyond 

n^^ting  the  '^^^'i'^^^  .'^""^^^VeTthl't ' 
ments  of  his  crew  Davis  reported  that 
he  saved  60  barrels  of  oil  which  served 
instead  of  butter  to  eat  with  doughboys 
or  dumplins."  I  do  not  wisl,  to  draw 
any  Inference  from  this  quotation,  but 
merely  to  offer  it  as  it  stands. 

HOMER  EATON  KETKS 


ADD  "POLITICAL  NOTES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  suppose  William  Jennings 
Bryan  had  anything  to  do  with  the  10 
to  1  policy  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion' I  notice  that  they  suggested  lb 
names  to  oppose  one  at  Cle;f' ^""i---, 
Boston  ^  ^"'*' 


7  /; 


2  ^ 


"Society"  and  Conventions 

Mr  Tex  Rickard,  lessee  of  Madi- 
son   Square    Garden,    P^^^^f  ^ 
prize  fights,  looking  over  the  con 
Mention 'audience  at  night_was  more 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  LAD'S  COUSIN 

(By    Samuel  Hoppensteln) 
VIIT 

"Terrence,  this  is  fearful  rot,' 
Putting  poison  in  the  pot; 
\ll  your  song  is  measles,  mumps, 
Cranips  and  colic  and  the  dunips; 
Terence,  you  are  rather  frayed^-- 
Go  and  have  your  teeth  X-rayed, 

Go  ahead,  my  lad,  and  talk. 
Wliile  vour  legs  are  fit  to  walk. 
While  vour  hair  is  on  your  head: 
You'll  not  talk  when  you  are  dead. 
Scorn,  at  will,  my  gloomy  stuff. 
Y'ou'll  regret  it  soon  enough. 
Wait  a  year  or  two  and  see 
What  a  sorry  sight  you'll  be, 
Y-Qur  liver  and  your  eyes  will  fall, 
You'll  be  languishing  in  jail; 


mention  auu^i"^^       — =  .  ^ 

impressed  by  the  large  number  of 
"society  people"  present  than  by  the 
oratory.  "Saturday  night  mignt 
have  been  called  'Social  Register 
night,  there  were  so  many  society 
JSpi;  present.  But  they  were  no 
better  dressed  and  no  better  man- 
nexed'than  the  run  of  the  attend- 

'No  better,  dressed."    What  did 
Mr.  Rickard  expect?    .  That^.^^J 
subscribers  to  the  Social  Registei 
would  wear  their  ball  costumes  and 
be    sprinkled   with    d'anionds  and 
other  precious  stones?    "No  better 
n^annered.'-'   Did  these  "best  people 
shout  "Oil"  from  the  galleries  wHe"  ^ 
anyone  was  speaking  in  behalf  of  , 
Mr    McAdoo?    Did  they  swell  the 
chorus  in  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  , 
?orkr    Or  did  they  sit  m  statdy  | 
composure,  quietly  abused  by  the 
behavior    of    the    pe-pul,  tolerant, 
conscious  of  superiority. 

Women  have  in  all  ages  found  | 
nleasure  in  observing  physical  and 
£  al  death  struggles.  1" 
Some  they  applauded  or  condemned 
the  gladiators.    They  had  their  fav 
orttfs  among  them:    read  Juvenals 
sixth  satire.    At  tournaments  they 
sat  resplendent.       ,    ,    •  „rid 
"Where    throngs    of    knights  and 

barons  bold,  ,  , 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs 

With  Itore  of  ladies,  whose  bright 

Rain  ^influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
5f  wirorarms,  while.both  contend 


No  unmarried  woman  (should  now! 
think  that  she  is.  undeslratoJe.  All  she 
has  to  do  if  she  would  see  passionate 
wooers  besie,glng  her  dooo,  is  to  pur- 
chase "Secreits  of  FasctaaJtlng  Woman- 
hood." (We  hasten  to  say  that  the 
I  book  will  pass  the  eyes  of  the  most 
I  prurient  censor,  though,  aaiowing  the 
sale,  he  will  no  doubt  be  .httterly  disap- 
•  tjolnted  by  not  finding  whtait  he  eagerly 
(sought  for  his  own  pleasure.) 

Here  Is  only  one  of  the  lettaTs  re 
ceived  by  the  pubHsher.  Jt  tells  how  ; 
"demure  little  wren  of  a  g-Jrl,"  unappre-| 
elated,  neglected,  became  within  a  few 
weeks  "the  radiant  bride,  of  the  man, 
^'he  had  loved  in  vain  for  "many  years;" 
and  this  without  aid  of  the  spring- 
board or  any  mechanical  appliance. 

"F.  C.  F.  "  of  Craigvilla  knows  the 
book.  She  writes  to  The  Herald:  "ij 
understand  that  the  <Prince  of  Wales ^ 
has  decided  to  marry  soon,  and  will 
make  an  announcement  In  the  earlyj 
autumn.  With  this  beck  almost  anyi 
girl  might  aspire  to  tlie  position  ofi 
Princess  of  Wales,  if  the  introduction 
to  the  prince  could  be  arranged.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  in  these  days 
such  priceless  informatjon  could  be 
secured  for  the  modest  snm  of  only 
ten  cents.  .  j 

"When  taking  a  trip  throwgh  a  little 
frequented    part   of   Maine    recently,  I 
ran  across  a  man  who  had  a  few  pieces 
of  antique  furniture  for  saSe.     He  had  1 
few  patrons.  It  seems,  but  they  all  be- 
longed to  the  400.     He  kn<iw  the  life 
histories  of  these  people  and  was  eager 
to   share   his  knowledge.     One  of  his 
wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  cus- 
tomers was  a  Mr.s.  S.    IVtr.  S.,  so  tills 
man  told  me.  had  recently  died^  Be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Mr,  S..  Mr.s.  S. 
was  a  Mrs.  A.    Mr.  A,  ha  (ring  departed 
this  life  some  vears  before  her  second 
marriage.    'So  you  see,'  s,-tid  our  deal- 
in  ■  antiaues.    'she    is    practically  a 
widow."      We    wondered     whom  this 
cautious  man  called  a  reaf  widow," 


THE   BELLE  OF  THE  ALLEY 

We    recently   quoted   fines    from  an 
old  song  of  a  New  York  sheet: 
"For   she    used   to   live    ia  Shlnbone 
Alley 

And   the   boys   all    called    her  Snag- 
toothed  Sally." 
We  are  indebted   to  "R.   G.   C."  for 

these     verses     from     "100  Ethiopian 

Songs"    published   by   Ellas  Howe.  S! 

Court  street,  Boston,   (s.  d.)  our  cor 

respondent  also  sends  the  tune  (B  flat. 

2-4)  In  notation. 

"As  I  was  gwoin  down  Shinbone  Alley, 
long  time  ago. 

To  buy  a  bonnet  for  Miss  Sally,  long 
time  ago; 

Dare  I  met  ole  Clem  de  weaver,  Ions 

time  ago. 

In   his   hand   he   had  a  cleaver,  long 
time  ago. 

"Behind  de  fence  I  watch  de  motion. 

long  time  ago, 
Kase  I  know  he  have  a  notion,  long 

time  ago. 

Long  time  fore  de  nigger  spoken,  long 
time  ago." 

Our  contributor  writes:  "The  text  as 
given   here   is  plainly   Incomplete  and 
hints  at  tragedy.    Pornographic  varia 
tlons  were  presumably  supplied  by  Im 
provisatorl.'' 

Frank  Converse's  "Old  Cremona 
Songster"  published  by  Dick  &.  Fitz- 
cerald.  New  York.  In  186<,  Is  now  on 


'  lull.  It  Includes  Peta  Williams; 
li-  c|iifirtet  (each  verse  to  be  recited 
■IP    .sliiKlngr)."     The   fourth  vers* 

as  fellows: 
'i.  raKgrcl  Sally  from  Shinbone  Alley, 
-She  promised  for  to  marry  me; 
t   ahe   altered    her   mind,    and  ihe 

■wasn't  Inclined, 
For  to  join  with  me  In  de  holy  bands 

of  hemlock." 
\s  the  bright  boy  remarked,  this  Is 
nost  as  funny  as  a  little  red  wagon 
luted  yellow. 

RESTAURANT  SLANQ 

the  World  Waifs: 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  the 
■ange  vocabulary  of  the  quick-lunch 
jtaurant.  "  A  stack  o'  whiles,"  "Draw 
e  In  the' dark,"  "White  wings,  sunny 
l6  up,"  "Adam  and  Eve  on  a  raft — 
cck  'em.  '  and  so  on,  but  nothing  has 
11  mentioned  about  the  quaint  woi'd 
intlng  of  the  market  district  eating 
ices. 

BUI  Crowley,  the  laat  of  the  old-time 
ofesslonal  waiters  of  that  region,  is 
II  serving  at  a  table  In  an  upstairs 
iiing  room  which  has  existed  for  75 
ars  or  so  at  the  same  location,  adja- 
iit  to  Quincy  Market.  Old  Bill  Is 
iking  a  last  gallant  stand  against  an 
my  of  Women  waitresses.  From  very 
riy  In  the  .morning  until  past  mid- 
y  the  patronage  Is  mostly  from  the 
arketmen.  with  a  sprinkling  of  State 
leet  brokers  and  others,  but  in  the 
ening  men  and  women  students  from 
ery  college  In  Greater  Boston  flock 
>wn  for  one  good  square  meal  before 
»  S  o'clock  closing  hour. 
The  proprietor  Is  a  kindly  man.  Inter- 
ted  in  promoting  education,  and  his 
is  boys,  four  or  five  in  all,  are  invarl- 
>ly  divinity  students  working  their 
ly  through  college,  and  this  job  as- 
res  them  of  a  salary  and  three  hearty 
eals,  ;i  wonderful  advantage  to  a 
lung  man  .trying  for  a  preacher's 
■rth.  These  boys  are  frequently  Chi- 
se,  Japanese,  'West  Indian  and  East 
dian  n.Ulves,  who  must  benefit  men- 
lly  and  physically  by  this  insight  into 
6  great  world,  before  assuming  their 
;cetic  activities. 

Rut  what  must  these  inscrutable  boys 
link  of  the  strange  jargon  employed 
'  the  waitresses  in  hurling  orders  up 
18  dumb  waiter?  "Gimme  a  bale  o' 
ly,"  shouts  a  fat  girl,  and  presently 
)wn  cornea  a  plate  of  new  peas,  beans 
id  new  potatoes,  smoking  hot  and 
ittered  to  a  nicety;  an  appetizing  dish, 
it  the  East  Indian  bus  boy  under- 
.inds  hay  to  mean  the  same  sort  of 
■led  grass  his  father-fed  to  the  sacrtd 
'W  back  home,  and  once  again  he  is 
jzzled.  A  "bale  o'  hay"  is  a  favorite  ! 
sh  In  hot  weather,  when  one  has  been 
Uing  meat  a  bit  too  heavily  for  com- 
irl  and  desires  to  lay  off  until  the  old 
•stem  feels  all  right  again. 
But  to  get  back  to  Crowley.  Old  Bill 
a  solemn-souled,  invincible  chap,  who 
■orns  needless  chatter,  and  it  irked 
im  to  have  to  announce  the  order, 
jimnie  a  plate  o'  hot  new  peas,  hot 
ew  potatoes  and  hot  nej^  beans,  all 
lixed  together  and  buttered."  That 
as  a  long  sentence  of  20  words,  so  he 
mferred  with  the  cook  and  arranged 
lat  "gim.me  a  bale  o'  hay"  would  mean  | 
le  vegetable  mixture.  That  was  30 
;ars  ago,  and  still  ^he  old  cry  goes 
looting  up  the  shaft.  And  Old  Bill 
rowley,  sole  survivor  of  a  gallant  band, 
izes  gloomily  across  at  the  Quincy 
arket  and  thinks  of  the  brave  old 
lys.  LANSING  K.  ROBINSON. 

COL,  JUD&ON 

C.  H.  H.  writes:  "It  seems  prophetic 
ijt  in  1S47  Mr.  Juds?n  should  have 
ied  the  title  'Colonel'  acquired  in  the 
vil  war:  I  recommend  'Stella  Delorme, 

■  the  Comanche's  Dream.'  " 
Judson's  name,  with  or  without  "Col  ," 
.cs  mt  appear  on  the  title  page  of 
The  Black  Avenger  of  the  Spanish 
ain.  "  Instead  we  read :  "By  Ned 
untline,  author  of  'The  King  of  the 
?a.'  "  And  so,  "C.  H.  H.'s"  gibe  is 
ithout  foundation. 

The  only  other  story  by  "Ned  Bunt- 
••e  "  advertised  on  the  covers  of  "The 
lack  Avenger"  (1S17),  is  "The  King  of 
le  Sea  (a  flflo  prize  t»le)." 

^  / 

^ — 

There  TKere  many  "howlers"  In  the  | 
says  of  competitors  for  the  prize 
fered  the  American  Chemical  So- 
sty.  Here  are  some  of  them: 
"Tha  best  physicians  of  our  days  do 
>t  evta  ask  their  patients  what  ails 
lem.  By  means  of  the  X-ray  they 
ikc  small  samples  of  their  patients 

■  n^^nd  to  some   magician's  den  to 
inie  far  away  laboratory,  whence  in 
uo    .Ime,   the   report    comes    as  to 
h      er  you  are  positive  or  negative,  \ 
r,      aa  to  the   intimate   situation  of 


your   streptococci  and   your  pneumo- 

corcl, 

"This  world  Is  a  mass  of  human  na- 
ture." 

"Mentol  diseases  are  caused  by  cer- 
tain imrbs  and  chemicals." 

"Like  an  athlete  with  an  Injection 
of  ar.scnlc,  the  chemist  would  then 
ru.sh  Into  our  homes  to  do  new  things 
for  us." 

"A  few  drops  of  etovalne  Injected 
Into  the  spinal  column  will  make  a 
person  dead  to  the  world  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours.  For  these  reasons  It  Is 
of  great  Importance  that  gas  masks 
should  be  developed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent so  as  to  give  an  army  more 
safety." 

"Cheml.>jt3  are  the  fundamentals  of 
matter." 

"Since  this  discovery  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  the  disease  has  been  less 
popular." 

THE    BOOK    OF   SCRIBES:    CHAP.  I 

1.  And  they  took  their  journeylngs  from 
their  habitations,  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  "Woodrow 
came  Into  the  garden  of  Madison, 
which  Is  between  Wall  street  and  the 
Tenderloin,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
the  sixth  month. 

2.  And  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Woodrow  murmured 
against  Abou-Mac  Adoo  and  Al-Smlth, 
and  the  neighs  of  dark  horses  were 
heard  In  the  garden. 

3.  And  Abou-Mao-Adoo  and  Al- 
Smlth  said  unto  (he  the  children  of 
Woodrow,  At  the  appointed  hour  then 
ye  shall  know  that  It  Is  I  that  shall 
lead  you  out  of  the  wilderness  even 
unto  the  high  places. 

4.  Then  said  the  congregation,  Let 
there  be  built  a  platform  that  those 
who  would  be  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  lead  the  children  of  Woodrow 
out  of  the  wilderness  may  stand  upon 
It  and  be  seen  and  their  voices  be 
heard. 

5.  And  thereupon  certain  elders  of 
the  congregation  withdrew  from  the 
garden  to  a  secret  place  that  the  sounds 
of  their  carpentry  be  not  heard  of  men. 

6.  Then  did  the  sawing  of  saws,  the 
knocking  of  hammers  and  the  slashing 
of  axes  resound  and  tha  chips  fell 
where  they  listed. 

7.  And  the  dust  of  the  .sawo  blinded 
the  elders  and  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mers fell  upon  thumbs,  each  his  own 
or  his  neighbor's,  and  loud  cries  arose. 

8.  And  they  became  a-thlrst,  and  he 
that  was  the  wisest  of  them  smote 
upon  a  button. 

9.  And  lo,  an  Ethiopian  appeared 
bearing  bottles  and  Ice  that  tinkled 
like  cymbals,  and  they  did  drink  and 
were  refreshed. 

10.  Through  the  heat  of  the  day  did 
they  labor  and  even  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  until  all  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  of  wherewithal  i 
to  build  the  platform  was  but  as  | 
kindling  for  the  fires  before  the  tents  I 
of  the  people.  j 

11.  And  the  saws  were  toothless,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  axes  were  dulled, 
and  the  hammers  had  ceased  to  knock' 

12.  Then  -with  the  sun  uprose  the 
eldest  of  tlio  elders  lifted  up  his 
voice  unto  the  Lord  and  cried  whereof 
shall  we  now  make  the  platform  for 
the  children  of  Woodrow  that  they 
may  look  upon  their  leader  out  of  the 
wilderness  and  hear  his  words? 

13.  And  from  the  mouth  of  the  eldest 
of  the  elders  came  a  thick  cloud,  even 
from  his  ears  and  his  eyes  and  the 
folds  of  his  garment,  and  there  were 
thunder  and  jightning,  and  the  voice 
of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that 
all  the  other  elders  trembled  and  fell 
upon  their  faces. 

14.  And  when  they  looked  about 
them,  lo,  the  chips  and  splinters  from 
the  axes  and  hammers  and  the  dust 
from  the  sa-ws  had  disappeared  as  had 
the  floor  been  swept  with  a  besom, 
and  in  their  place  arose  a  platform  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  eldest  of  the 
elders. 

15.  And  it  was  16  cubits  long,  and 
one  cubit  wide,  and  it  was  made  of 
gopher  wood.        RICHARD  D.  WARE 

'  Amherst,  N.  H. 


ICHABODl  ICHABOD! 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Where  are  the  good  old  days, 
The  days  of  which  we've  heard. 
The  days  of  cold  bottles. 
The  days  of  hot  birds. 
When  working  girls  dined 
In  truly  royal  state. 
While  today  they  just  lunch 
And  seldom  have  a  date? 
The  hoop  skirts  have  vanished, 
And  so  liave  the  stays. 
While  waterfalls  have  developed 
Into  ripples  and  waves; 
The  birds  with  them,  surely. 
Must  have  taken  flight. 


While  bottle  i    .i     ..l  a 

We  hardly  dare  write. 

And  admitting,  today,  that 

The  waist  Is  quite  ample. 

And  mind  you,  we're  not  repining. 

Of  the  bird  and  the  bottle 

We've  ne'er  had  a  sample. 

So  the  reason  If  not  heavy  dining. 

ROSE'S  NAMESAKE. 


CABBAGE  HEADS 

("Die    Coutler-OaJicttP,    Ilocklani),  Mc.) 
FOR    .SALK  -Dutch    and    ShlnijlB   hair  cut. 
nntil.sli   bul<I  head  and   CopenhaKen;  aluo  Hut 
Ihitcli.      r.abtjagcs.       PAlvADINO  BAIinKlt 
.SHOP.  CITY.  70-78 

AND   I   WAS  A   TADPOLE   AND  YOU 
WERE   A  FISH 
To  Mpl-O'D: 

Ah,  I  have  waited  for  you  so  long  1 
I  can  see  you  yet  when  you  were  Boaz 
and  I  was  Ruth,  those  centuries  ago. 
(But  that  happiness  passed  and  we  sank 
into  the  grave,  to  live  again  In  after 
years.  Yo.xi  were  Antony  then  and  I 
your  Cleopatra.  Those  glorious  days 
on  the  dear  old  Nile  under  the 
fragrant  oriental  sky,  and  again  you 
knelt  at  my  feet.  But — I  sent  you 
away.  Do  you  remember  when  next  I 
saw  you?  Ah,  you  were  Dante  then, 
my  young,  dark-eyed  Dante,  and  I  was 
your  Beatrice  in  my  little  white  gown. 
And  then  I  was  the  nun,  the  gentle 
Portuguese  nun  with  the  downcast 
eyes  and  the  outstretched  pleading 
hands,  my  starving  soul  crying  out 
for  you,  for  you.  Oh,  Mel-O'D,  the 
weary  years  have  been  long,  since  then, 
but  I  knew  that  sometime,  somewhere 
we  would  meet  again. 

MARIANNA  OP  THE  MOATED 
GRANGE. 

RAIN   AT  NIGHT 

The  rain  walks  restlessly  without. 
And  sobs  among  the  poplars  down 
the  lane ; 

Muttering,   it  prowls  about  the  house. 
And  taps  wet,  wistful  Angers  on  the 
pano, 

"We  Had  Good  TalP 


Many  authors  of  distinction  have 
sojourned  in  Boston.  Some  of  them  . 
have  been  lions  -whose  roaring ' 
shook  the  windows  of  drawing 
rooms;  the  manes  of  others  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  mange. 
How  much  of  their  conversation, 
informal,  unbuttoned,  or  stilted  and 
;  on  parade,  has  been  recorded  ?  We 
know  how  Dickens  talked,  for  Mrs. 
Fields  took  copious  notes  and  they 
have  been  published.  In  more  re- 
cent years  Galsworthy,  Yeats,  Max 
Beerbohm,  Conrad,  Arnold  Bennett, 
Wells  have  talked  here  freely  and 
in  some  instances  volubly,  but 
where  is  there  a  record  of  what 
they  said?  There  was  no  Boswell, 
native  or  imported,  by  their  side. 

One  of  Hazlitt's  most  delightful 
essays  is  the  one  "On  the  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  in  which  he  be- 
gins by  saying  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son why  an  author  is  "bound"  to 
talk  better  than  other  persons.  Yet 
Ihe  himself  was  famous  for  his  con- 
versation. It  is  traditional,  as  is 
largely  that  of  Lamb  and  Coleridge 
and  Stevenson,  the  art  critic.  We 
have  Coleridge's  "Table  Talk,"  but 
that  does  not  represent  fully  the 
inspired  monologist.  Hazlitt's  book 
in  which  he  and  Northcote  discuss, 
often  not  without  malice,  art,  life 
and  manners,  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. One  sits  with  them,  is 
tempted  to  interrupt,  to  question. 
Among  contemporaries  Anatole 
France  had  his  Boswell  for  a  week, 
a  fortnight,  when  they  chatted  at 
ease  in  his  country  home. 

But  is  the  conversation  of  a  brill- 
iant author  always  worth  repeat- 
ing? Is  he  not  often  shy  or  in  pri- 
vate a  dull  fellow?  Remember  how 
De  Quincey  questioned  the  "glori- 
fied gentleman"  who  had  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  travel- 
ing 300  miles  by  stage  with  Words- 
worth. All  that  De  Quincey  could 
learn  by  diligent  pumping  was  that 
at  Baldock,  where  a  miserable 
breakfast  was  served,  Wordsworth 
remarked  that  the  buttered  toast 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  soaked  in 
hot  water.  A  man  who  had  lunched 
with  George  Meredith  told  "A.  N. 
M."  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
that  Meredith  talked  brilliantly,  but 
all  he  could  remember  was  that 
when  a  noble  cheese  was  brought 


on  the  table,  Meredith  flouri.. 
]  a  knife  and  exclaimed,  "Ha!  the 
cheese!"  The  guest  could  not  recall 
what  remark  followed  this  out- 
burst,  but  it  was  "something  brill- 
iant." 

Hawthorne  was  quiet  in  com- 
pany. One  reads  that  Herman  Mel- 
ville turned  the  subject  when  any 
one  alluded  to  his  adventures  or  his 
romances.  Is  it  likely  that  Conrad 
spins  sea  yarns  in  company?  It 
is  possible  that  Casanova  was  so 
occupied  by  swindling,  gambling 
and  his  amours  that  he  had  no  time 
or  wish  to  talk  about  them;  but 
there  is  his  immortal  record  of  his 
life.  There  are  even  actors — they 
are  few — who  are  silent  men  in  a 
crowd  or  with  a  few  admirers.  Mu- 
sicians like  to  talk,  especially  about 
themselves,  their  works,  their  suc- 
cesses, and  the  inferiority  of  cer- 
tain colleagues  who,  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason,  have  been  ap- 
plauded. 

Repertory  Company  Gives  "A 
Successful  Calamity" 


COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Copley 
Theatre  Repertory  Company  opens  the 
third  week  of  its  existence  with  "A 
Successful  Calamity,"  a  comedy  (so- 
called)  In  three  acts  and  four  scenes 
by  the  industrious  Clare  Kummer.  The 
cast: 

Connors  "WTiltford  Kane 

Albertine  ■  Shirley  Gale 

Markuerite   Wilton  Rliy  Darby 

Pletro  Rafaelo  Noel  Leslie 

Bmmia  Wilton  Pamela  Gaythorne 

Eddie  Wilton  Timothy  Huntley 

Henry  Wilton  Chester  Wallace 

George  Struthers  William  Paul 

John   Belden  David  Grant 

Clarence  Rivers  Henry  O'Neill 

Julie  Partington  Margaret  Kaye 

Dr.   Broodle  Lloyd  Foster 

For  the  success  of  a  stock  company, 
no  less  than  for  one  on  tour,  nothing 
Is  of  greater  Importance  than  the  se- 
lection of  the  play.  By  the  pieces  it 
presents  no  less  than  by  its  production 
of  them  Is  it  to  be  judged.  With  "Hob- 
son's  Choice"— its  initial  play— the  new 
company  made  a  most  excellent  impres- 
sion. To  acting  smooth  and  well- 
balanced,  it  aidded  a  play  clever,  well- 
characterized,  and  full  of  grace  and 
charm.  Such  a  piece  forms  a  valuable 
link  in  the  chain  which  makes  up 
"repertory,"  for  one  is  willing,  nay 
takes  special  pains,,  to  see  it  a  second 
and  a  third  time.  Of  this  week's  piece, 
however,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  may  be  once  endured  without 
excessive  strain.  But  like  many  an- 
other of  its  kind,  it  wears  ill;  one  touch 
and  the  bloom  is  gone  forever. 

Was  it  perchance  in  honor  of  the  vis- 
iting Elks  that  "A  Successful  Calamity" 
was  dragged  from  the  seclusion  of  am- 
ateur theatricals — where,  for  some 
strange  reason,  it  seems  to  flourish — 
into  the  limelight  of  professional  pro- 
duction? We  hate  to  think  so.  For 
nothing  could  be  less  adapted  to  these 
representatives  of  the  progressive  life 
of  the  nation  than  this  stereotyped  tale 
of  a  wealthy  family  united  as  never 
before  by  the  advent  of  misfortune 
(they  always  are,  you  know);  of  faith- 
ful butlers  and  needlessly  spying  house- 
maids; of  portrait-painters  with  the 
eyes  of  a  devil  and  hearts  of  gold;  of 
asses  who  are  willing  to  be  married  for 
their  money,  and  other  asses  whto  are 
not;  and  so  on.  There  is  little  In  it 
to  tax  the  brain— wisely  perhaps;  and 
less  to  tax  emotions — certainly  not  so 
wise.  From  farce  it  slides  in  tlie  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  into  tragedy  and  then 
back  again  as  swiftly,  like  a  well-con- 
ducted conjuring  trick,  leaving  the  audi- 
ence quite  mystified  but  otherwise  en- 
tirely amused.  There  is  a  modest 
sprinkling  of  bright  lines,  but  the  only 
part  that  really  crackles  is  that  of 
Clarence  Rivers.  Unfortunately  it  is 
ratlier  short. 

The  company  performs  unevently,  but 
on  the  whole  Is  deservi^ng  of  better  fare 
than  the  author  has  provided.  Miss 
Gaythorne  is  again  excellent.'  Eyes, 
mouth,  hands,  deftly  and  continually 
characterizing,  gave  to  her  lines  a  color 
and  shading  they  would  otherwise  never 
have  fallen  heir  to.  for  their  direct  in- 
heritance from  the  author  is  scant.  Mr. 
Kane  as  the  faithful  old  butier  gave 
elasticity  to  a  sugar-coated  part — a  .feat 
as  difficult  in  acting  as  it  is  in  chem- 
istry. Mr.  Rivers  has  the  snap  of  the 
true  farceur,  and  it  was  sadly  needed. 
Mr.  Leslie,  returning  to  the  Copley 
after  an  absence  of  some  years,  handled 
the  part  of  the  Italian  painter  wjth  an 
appropriate  blend  of  grace  and  buf- 
foonery. For  the  rest,  they  tended  to 
play  what  Is  weak  farce  without  the 
life-saving  "drive."  In  short  they 
imagined  themselves  to  be  still  in  the 
realms  of  high  comedy  as  In  "Hobson's 
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Nothing  could  b« 

the  truth.    TO  say    that    thla  weeks 

Seduction         a  'To^T 
8tretchlne   tho   T,olnt  '"^Jf^" 
that  It  might  be  made  m?.";'!^^^^^';^^".' 
by  Judicious  "pepping  up  '^""^"g 
curate  _and  Just.  •  • 

II'THECADDIEGIRI 

soclation.    A  musical  comedy  In  two 
act5.    Return  ^"S^eement^ 
ChArlee  Lancaster   Harold  Bross 

y'vl''^sJ„hitr  "''''':v.::Hrroid  Hodge, 

John  Ms-rshall  Bingham 

Jeasis  Lancaeter   unward  Bern  g 

Donald  Mac  Arthur  ceoiUa  cfn^ors 

H«len    Burke   Tom  Qulnn 

Stubbs..  Robert  Wlnternltz 

Jack  Drake   sally  Goldstein 

Marie  .  •  ••  V.ll' BiirkeV.'. 'Elizabeth  O'Grady 
Mrs.  Ivatherlne  BurKa . . .  a^^^^^^^^^  Bowers 

i5u"e'Ahe>"a-Leadbetter 

...Joe  Sellg 

 ;.'  ■.  '.Emmanuel 

CyruB  T:H-ammond  Ladd 

'^ofo 'DanceV.-.-.-.V ! ! ! !  i  i !  .  . l^-h  Alnsworth 
••The  Caddie  Girl,-  which  had  a  suc- 
IceJtul  week  at  tho  Colonial  about  two 
months  ago,  has  reappeared  at  the  Scl 
!  wyn.  Where  It  will  serve  as  an  added^a  - 
traction   for   FJks'    week.      T^e  whole 
ishow.  principals,  management  and  all 
the   rest    with   the   exception   of  Ned 
Wayburn-s  staging  of  th«  production  Is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Filene  Co- 
operative Association. 

These  people  put  on  a  finished  pro- 
duction that  goes  off  with  a  Profe-^'on^' 
air.  The  music  is  ^^<='^"^"':  thnt  of 
dancing  could  easily  j'^  ^^'"'^Jl'^'^one 
the  steppers  of  professional  shows.  One 
lould  '^h'ardly  think  that  the  younE.^ 
women  of  the  chorus  had  been  hard  at 
work  behind  counters  during  the  last 
two  months,  so  easily  did  they  go 
through  their  high  kicking. 

A  few  timely  remarks  about  the 
-"Hello,  Bills"  were  Injected  Into  last 
evening's  comedy,  and  the  comedians 
are  many  In  thif.  offering.  J^- /^ar 
'low  and  L.  W.  Libbey  wrote  the  book. 
Mr  Harlow  and  C.  A.  Toung.  the  music; 
and  L  S  Bitner.  lyrics.  Ned  Waybum 
of  Follies  fame,  staged  the  whole  pro- 
duction. .   

Some  hlgh-lIghts  In  the  _fhow  are^ 
The  precision  and  pep  of  the  aainty 
ponies;  the  quintet  who  sing  'Nursery 
Rhymes";  John  Cuthberfs  clever  clog- 
ging- Le-ah  Alnsworth's  atmospheric 
dances;  the  singing  of  all  the  princlpala, 
and  the  unusually  stunning  costumes 
and  nice  sets  used  throughout.     A.  F. 
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BUTMIEITH'S 

Santley  and  Sawyer  and  Five 
Jolly  Corks  Win  Encores 

Keith's  offers  a  varied  performance 
this  week.  Joseph  Santley  and  Ivy  Saw- 
yer in  a  series  of  bits  including  some 
singing,  some  dancing  and  some  com- 
edy topped  the  whole  show.     A.  Du>- 
lesque  of  a  "radio  tan"  was  one  of  tho  . 
features  of  their  offering.    A  radio  bus 
was  shown  In  a  search  for  Singapore^ 
Ho  kept  hunting  even  while  Ms  wife 
was  being  murdered  and  finally  got 
it"  only  to  hear  the  monotonous  words 
"Xlaba-a-ama  24  votes  for  Underwood^ 
The  Five  Jolly  Corks  won  second  hon- 
iors.    They  Included  Eddie  Horan,  who 
danced;    Tom  English,  George  AV.  Cun- 
nineham    Harry  J.  Armstrong  and  Al 
•  Edwards'.    BfetJeen  them  they  furnished 
-ongs,  jokes,  a  cornet  solo,  a  tambour- 
ine drill  and  some  surprising  gymnas- 
tics.   Each  turn  was  well  received.  AU 
were  minstrels  back  in  the  days  when 
I  Weber  and  Fields  were  doing  10  turns  a 
rlav  in  the  Bowery. 

I     Stand  Kavanagh  talked  while  he  jus- 
gled.    His  juggling  was  clever.  Mary 
!  and  Ann  Clark  burlesqued  things  In  gen- 
i  eral.    Craig  Campbell  sang  a  series  of 
songs  which  the  audience  enjoyed.  Mo 
w-orked    hard    and   was    roundly  ap- 

^^Bm^Yorke  and  Ed  Lord  were  billed 
as  "Probably  two  of  the  world  s  best 
comedians."  Most  of  their  comedy  was 
pure  burlesque  In  Its  funniest  fo^m-  The 
audience  did  not  have  quite  ^'o^fh  of 
Vhem  Frances  and  Frank  closed  the 
bill  with  some  acrobatic  work  on  tra- 
peze and  rings,  which  was  bo  vigorous 
that  the  audience  felt  warm  oust  watch- 
ing them. 


U-aa  the  catalogue  ..t   the  ^^e^^W*  ^^/^ 

^Tvrfhe  misprint  on  page  19:  ;;H> 
der  Ragged' s  Works,"  would  not  ma. 
one  laugh.  English 

titled  of  her  °;f„,red  by  being 

several  of  them  were  jo^ovels 
printed  In  large  type.  O^jr  90  n 
from    "Her    Mothers    Sin  to 

We  spoke  of  Almard's  tales  of  aa\  en 
Turc^'what  a  pleasure  to  see  m  U.is 

;^^^e'°^Som^'^dan:e  mu^t  ^Ld^  again 

e  Red  Eric",  "The  Fire  Brigade 
••Erllng    the    B-.ld;'    above  G^^. 
oovne      the     ,Sandal-A\oort  iraaer. 
^vls^^t   th'ere   another   of  Bal.antyne's 
books    dear    to    boys     ent.t  ed  The 
Pnral   Reef."   or  something  like  tnai. 

n   novfls   to   her    credit   or  d'sc^d.t 

"Miss  Kate,  or  Confessions  of  a  Care- 
taker." 

Thomas  Gray  wrote  to  Mr.  West: 
■■^or:s\^e  paradisaical  Plea--  of 
the    Mahometans    consist    m  plajmg 

upon  the  flute  and   .    ■    •  ^«„7'"\ri 
read   eternal   new,  romances   of  Mari- 
vaux  and  Creblllon."  ,.„i^i» 
What  a  pity  Gray  is  not  now  hving^ 
He  would  have  .-veiled  in  the  lengUi 
of     Rolland's     "Jean  Chrlstophe 
Holland   has  begun    a  st°f  .^^^j^  J^J 
anoarentlv    be     as  long— ^and  Marcel 
Proust   before   he   died    completed  ,  his 
•A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  perdu  of 
which    11    volumes    (fine    prmt)  have 
Tlready  appeared,  with  more  to  come. 


DON'T  LET  TH 
TINEIDA    PELLIONELIA      ,  i 
YOUR  HOMES 
I  HAVE  THE  REMEDY. 
To  Inquiries  he  just  says;  "Oh.  that 
is  only  tha  scientific  name  for  moths. 
Can  T  sell  you  some  camphor  balls?  ' — 


Will  some  one,  proud  in  the  .posses- 
sion of  a  complete  edition  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novels,  tell  -  w^^^^^^  J^'^. 
Romantic  Adventures  of  a  MUKm 
in  anv  one  of  the  volumes?    U  >s  a 

tale.  -^--rco= 

^-°r  %rwl%u  lileT  ^n  George 

T  \  SeaTlde  Library,  Po.a<et  edl- 
Munros  beasiae  other  srtories  In 

tion.    -There  -'ere  t«o  oth^e  ^^^^^ 
the    volume,  vicit". 
Cirvchman."  and 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN  HEADING 

(pTnrn  the  Burlington.  Vt,.  Free  Press) 
*    Music   Department,   1st  Balcony 

BRIGG'S  UPRIGHT  PIANO 

Made  of  crepe  de  chene.  Th<.se  dainty 
silk  underthings  are  not  an  extrava 
gance  at  this  price, 

$145 

\ction  and  Vnechanism  in  excellent  con- 
dition   mahogany  ease   in  fair  condi- 

tion.   

To  go  back  to  novels.  Study  concen- 
tration and  read  the  serials  in  at  least 
three  magazines.  Each  -eek  or  month 
there  i.<^  a  joy  in  pick.ng^up  the  thread 
or  in  tr>-ing  to  remember  what  hap 
pened  in  the  last 

was  a  strike  of  London  dock  hand=,  a 
correspondent    of    a    London  joiirn^l 
wrote  that  every  day  for  a  month  he 
had-  "postcarded"-oh,  hideous  wo.cL-- 
"  shop  for  periodicals  only  to  be  told 
i  0,  should  have  patience.  "These  clock 
prs  have  hung  crape  over  my  hoIida>s. 
For  the  first  fime  I  have  had  to  endure 
the  seaside  without  a   bootlegging  ro- 
mance   a  baseball  tan  thriller  and  an 
underworld  mystery  of  'eats  '    I  have 
forgotten  where  I  left  the  heroine  of  the 
asf  greatest  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  heart.     I  shall  have  to 
°e-iVarn  that  vital,  palpitating^  da-.ng 
and    absolutely    miraculous  Idiomatic 
American   language.     AVhat   a  fea.st 
sl^all  eniov  when  my  ships  at  last  roll 
down  their  slippery  slopes  Broadway  s 
best  sellers'." 

THE   TRANSIT   OF  VENUS 

,Th^    wTltre.?"    with    the    Vevp   dp    V  »'•■> 

SiHe:^.n^Tr;;?^g^Vhr^at" 

I  "did  but  see  her  passing  by. 

A  Venus  and  a  Vere  de  Vere. 
With   haughty   poise,   unseeing  eye. 
Disdainful  lips  and   guarded  ear. 
I  did  but  see  her  Paf  h>''_ 
I    Yet  \vill  1  watch  her  till  I  die. 

I  did-but  ask  with  trembli.ng  Jv* 
\    That   she  would  deign   to  heed 
I  plea,  .    ,  . 

I  .\  crv  for  coffee,  flsh  and  chips: 
■'  She  neither  saw  nor  heeded  me; 


An  111-Considered  Lament 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Carroll,  going 
up  and  down  and  acioss  the  city  of 
New  York,  finds  Russian,  Armenian 
Greek,  Scandinavian,  Hindu,  Span- 
ish, Mexican,  Argentine,  Turkish, 
German,  French,  Italian  restau- 
rants, not  to  mention  those  of  other 
nationalities,  and  he  looks  Upon 
them  as  a  League  of  Nations  to 
suppress  American  cookery  and 
persuade  the  American  that  the 
cooking  by  other  nations  is  belter. 

He  ^vas  especially  disturbed  when 
last  winter,  craving  an  oyster  cream 
stew,  he  was  served  with  six  di- 
minutive   accompanying  oyster 
crackers  m  an  oiled-paper  st/t.led  en- 
velope. He  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  time  "when  every  oyster 
stew  order  drew  a  heaping  bowl  of 
crackers."  Yes,  and  a  plate  of  cold 
shredded  cabbage,  likewise  ketchup 
or  tomato  sauce.  (As  for  tiie  oyster 
cracker  of  the  good  old  days,  it  has 
wholly  disappeared.  What  is  served 
i  as  sucii  in  restaurants  is  not  a  com- 
j  peiisaiing  succedaneum.)  / 
I      Just  what  does  Mr.  Carroll  mean 
'  by     "geiiuine     American  food"? 
"Appie.   mince  and   pumpkin  pioS, 
ni«ae  iii  the  old-fashioned  way,  are 
AmeriLUi.  enough."    But  the  long- 
estali!iali..u  belief  that  a  man  can 
livb  on  pie  Mone,  that  pie  i.'i  the  sole 
fooQ  lor  heroes,  has  at  ji.i^t  been 
discaratd,  though  there  may  be  a 
fe<v  fundamentalists  in  tn;  matter 
of  pit,  as  young  Mr.  Smallwced  wys 
adaniant  Iil  the  matter  of  gravy. 

Mr.  Carroll  looked  aoout  in  vain 
for  real  succulent  haif  chicken  a 
la  Maryland;  for  "beef  and—";  he 
criss  amuu  la  his  agony  that  n;ince 
pie  tind  hash  are  not  whdt  they 
■were  ii.  the  dear  dead  days  beyond 
re^a.!.  But  Mr.  Carroll's  repertoire 
of  acairable  American  food  seems  to 
be  su<g<.ilarly  limited,  and  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  live,  nut  in  a 
strictly  American  city,  but  ;n 
Gosmopolis,  where  the  tastes  of 
many  nations  must  be  consulted. 

Pork  and  beans,  a  New  England 
boiled  dinner,  griddle  cakes,  succo- 
tash, fried  slices  of  pork  with  cream 
■=auce,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  on  the 
cob,  shaker  applesauce  (the  genu- 
ine, we  admit,  is  not  so  easily  now 
to  be  found),  hulled  corn,  straw- 
berry   shortcake,    clam    chowder,  | 
beaten  biscuit,  pone,  'possum  meat, 
.terrapin,  shad,  scrapple,  pepper  pot. ' 
hoecake\vith  buttermilk,  Tunbridge 
'tart,  doughnuts-and  so  one  cou^d 
go  on  till  the  crack  o'  doom.  No 
American     dishes'?      Perish  the 

^^M?.^  Carroll  should  not  stay  in 
,New  York,  moaning  '  Ichabod 
'  Ichabod!"  He  should  be  a  national, 
iTen  if  a  peripatetic,  -/ef  f  <>r 
and  taster.  Walking  would  be  pref 
erable  to  the  aid  of  motorcar  oi 
aeroplane,  for  it  would  excte  appe 
lite,  not  necessarily  wolfish,  but 
finely  discriminative.  


,    droppe"a~into    the  celTaf-  wip'  ■ 
they  were  disposed  of  and  made  int^o 
sausage   meat  or  veal  and  ha.m  P^e« 
we   have    forgotten   which  Whether 
Sweeney  evef  existed  has  been  vigor 
ously  discussed.    Wo  "raember  va^ue- 
°y  articles  In  Notes  and  Queries  many 
vftars  ago  In  which  it  was  stated  confi- 
dently that  the  story  was  a  sheer  In- 
vention   that  Sweeney  was  a  legendary 
character,  or.  If  a  living  one,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  demoniacal. 

There  Is  In  this  melodrama  nothing 
comparable  to  the  opening  so«ne  In 
"The  Span  of  Life,"  where  the  well 
dressed  villain  is  disclosed  poisoning 
i^apes  on  a  trellis  with  a  hypodermfe 
S'rlnge  so  that  the  little  curly-haired 
heir  will  eat  and  die. 


my 


I        out'     iitr.M.^.   , 

My  turn  is  coming-  by  and  bv 
*'.\ml  I  will  move  her  ere  Ijdie. 


Cior.  i"'^  — ■-  J  • 
•'The  Marked  Hand, 


\V. 


BY    ANY    OTHER  NAME 
.\n  enterprivng  tradesman  in  South- 
east London  is  exhibiting  this  notice  in 
his  windows: 


so  that  fine  'old  melodrama,  ^Swe-ey 
Todd,  tho  Barber  of  F  eet  Stre^^' 
The  String  of  Fearls  i^^"  ,^^es 
vlved  In  New  York  with  the  co 
and  settings  -^-Igned  "according  to  th^ 
best  traditions  of  ^rulk  han>.. 
[read  that  "atmosphere  wUl  be  ^ij^^^^ ^ 
;  established  hy  an  afterpiece  ^^^^^^^ 
'Bombastea  Furloso.  J^^^-  .  y 
P.  Dodge,  who  win  bring  out  Sweenj^ 

Todd"  on  July  "'J^^^  ''^Vodramas. 

greatest    of    all   ^^"^^  J^^ave  read 

We  have  not  seen  U.        we  na 

It,  and  therefore  should  vote 

Span  of  Life."  .  „       Todd,  the 

According  to  ^'^^  f  ^,°\t  s— ^ 
Demon  Barber,  as  we  reca»  1  •  ^^^^ 
had  a  trick  chair  •o  that  cu 


JOHN  U.,  THE  ACTOR 

Notes  and  Lines: 

i     The  Item  regarding  John  L.  Sullivan 
and  the  play.  It  you  could  call  it  that, 
"Hcnest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands, 
call  vividly  to  mind  the  opening  per- 
fonrance.  which  took  place  at  the  Lynn 
Theatre.  F.  F.  Proctor  had  transformed  1 
an  old  skating  rink  on  Summer  street ' 
Into  a  pretty  good  theatre.  I  think  Al 
Dexter  was  the  house  manager. 

John  L.  at  that  time  was  the  Idol  of 
the  street,  and  on  this  night  every 
sport,  every  newsboy,  and  every  boot- 
black '  In  Boston  who  could  raise  the 
prtce  flocked  to  Lynn.  The  hou.se  wa« 
packed,  and  after  John  made  his  first 
entrance  Bedlam  broke  loose.  When 
■hi=  deeo  voice  boomed  his  opening 
"Boys  you  "may  go,  I'll  stay  wit 
Mutter"  bo  could  scarcely  be  hear^ 
Ktd'  the°  ring  aoene.  but  when  he 
«^rv«  tr>  tVe  ring  scene,  with  Joe  A^an 

theatre.    It  ^^^^Z  J^.^^  ^vitness^ed  and 
Boston.   

Mr  R  F  Dibble,  In  his  entertaining 
.ketch  of  John  L.  ("Champion  of  Cham- 
Sots"),  PU^^'^hed  ,n  the  July  n-be 
of  the  --American  Mercury,  tells  several 
s  ones  about  Sullivan  --"ng  the 
Prince  of  Wales  <a'f .^'Jj/ 
VII);  how,  t.elng  introduced.  John  said, 
^i  m  proud  to  meet  you.  If  you  come 
to  Boston  be  sure  and  "^.^^  " 

see  that  you're  treated  right.  ^hen 
the  prince  left,  John  '^-"arked  AnV 

introduce  to  your  famUy. 

.same  Pe^f  "^h^,:; ^All  right,"  said 
LTn!'"he  wist  mle  shy, at  first,  but 
I  soon  put  him  at  his  ease. 

■The  Shubcrts  are  turning  to  musical 
biography.  'Blossom  -T;™''' 7^'/^^;^^; 
brated  the  i^enslve  dreams  o^  ^^nz 
Schubert,  IS  to  be  followed  /hemes 
based  on  Chopin,  Offenbach  and  Paga- 

"'chopm  is  already  the 
re-'r-rplaT^wrth  ^  ^J'^l^n.. 

HeUetfor  Mr.   Krelsler  wUl  be  per 

Sn^u^^rrs^ts"''.^ 
■H'^.3"n:w''-s^-« 

"moke  one  of  her  hUck  cigars  or  the 
eu.ty  which   consoled  he  duH^ng^^re^ 

StudVrsta%eUeved;Asforl 
the  excellent  Offenbach,  he  wai  sup 
posed  to  have  the  evU  eye.  | 


r 


'  It  Is 
signed 


stated  that  Joseph  Urban  hasj 
signe.   a   contract  with  C°s;nopolitan 

rrrglit^rto^Boston  for  the  Bost.nl 
opera  company's  productions?  ] 

What  was  the  colSr  of  Nell  Gwyn'ai 
hair''  Miss  Jose  Collins,  playing  that 
glorious  girl  in  London,  began  by  don-, 
ning  a  red  wig.  There  -were  outcried 
and  Miss  Collins,  as- Nell,  is  now  blac^^ 
haired  But  tradition  favors  the  coWL 
^ed  and  painters,  with  the  exceptlol 
of  killais,  have  followed  the  tradition^ 


At  Melbourne,  Oscar  A  i- 
pnny  pliiyed  "The  Skin  Onm  "3- 
l>uto  hatl  arisen  between  Asche  and  th< 
WllllamBon  comiiany,  bo  the  latter  at 
tho  final  performance  did  not  raise  th* 
onll-curtaln  to  enable  the  players  to  ao- 
knnwledKe  the  applause.  The  orches- 
liii  played  the  national  anthem,  but  the 
luullence  applauded  and  Asche  ap- 
peared. "Miss  Campion,  the  leading 
Indy,  Jumped  from  tho  stage  on  to  the 
top  of  tho  piano,  then  on  the  keys,  then 
on  the  atool.  and  finally  on  the  floor, 
whore  she  .seized  the  conductor's  baton. 
Then  the  orchestra  stopped  plajing  and 
Mr.  Asd\e,  who  wa.i  loudly  cheered, 
.■Jiild  he  hnd  never  known  anything  more 
tilsRTaceful  than  the  Williamson  com- 
pany  s  action.  "They  tried  to  punish 
me  like  a  naughty  schoolboy."  We  ; 
hope  some  one  took  a  snapshot  of  Miss 
Campion  In  one  of  her  Jumps.  Nethlngr  j 
1h  said  about  the  condition  of  the  piano 
after  her  athletlo  performance. 

AtWesterham,  Kent,  England,  Shakes-  ■ 
peare's  "Henry  VIII"  was  acted  last 
month  by  women  only.  "Girls  from  the 
elementary  school,  some  of  their  teach- 
ers, tho  daughters  of  families  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  empire,  and  the  -wives  of  the 
local  rishn\onger,  Iron  monger,  butcher 
and  shoemaker."  They  belong  to  the 
Westerhani  Women's  Institute.  Mrs. 
Emma  Wood,  nearly  70  years  old,  was 
so  realistic  in  her  acting  as  one  of  tho 
crowd  that  follows  Buckingham  to  the 
scaffold,  that  she  wept  and  "moved  the 
emotions  of  her  fellow-players."  "I 
never  lived  until  I  was  60.  1  Joined  the 
institute  then.  Before  I  used  Just  to 
go  home  from  work  to  four  gray  walls  j 
and  do  nothing.  Now' I  am  living.  I 
have  learnt  to  speak.  But  best  of  all,  ' 
I  have  learnt  to  sfieaJj^,  to  say  what  la  . 
in  my  heart.".  ' 


Inconsrl^ous  Laughter 

There  are  four  Marx  brothers 
known  to  Boston  theatregoers.  One 
of  the  four,  Leonarcl  by  name,  has 
been  discussing  the  character  of 
audiences.  He  has  ccme  to  this 
conclusion:  "The  modern  audience  is 
fairly  dying  for  a  chance  to  laugh. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  screw  up 
your  face  and  the  audience  howls. 
.  .  .  The  American  people  like  to 
laugh.,  I  really  believe  we  are  the 
laughiest  nation  on  earth." 

No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Marx's 
conclusion.  Not  only  does  an  Amer- 
ican audience  like  to  laugh,  its 
laughter  is  of  the  hair-trigger  na- 
ture, and  the  explosion  often  oc- 
curs as  soon  as  the  comedian  makes 
his  entrance,'  be  it  decorous,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Ffed  Stone,  acrobatic.  It  matters 
not  how  stale  tne  jest,  how  stupid 
or  vulgar  the  clowning,  laughter 
strikes  the  roof  and  shakes  the 
walls;  nor  is  this  necessarily  the 
laughter  likened  by  the  Preacher  to 
the  crackling  thorns  under  a 
pot,  the  laughter  of  fools,  the 
laughter  of  "guffoons''  (the  port- 
manteau word  coined  by  the»  late 
F.  E.  Chase);  our  "best  people" 
laugh  a-vie  with  the  plain  people, 
plain  but  be  jeweled  and  auriferous; 
the  supposedly  deep-thinking  with 
the  lowbrows. 

This  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  be  accepted.  An  audience  will 
not  pretermit  its  squeals  of  joy  be- 
cause Baudelaire  found  something 
base  and  demoniacal  in  laughter, 
nor  will  it  argue  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  Sully,  Bergson  and  later 
writers  as  to  the  causes  that  ex- 
cite reasonable  laughter  or  haw- 
haws  that  are  without  excuse. 

The  laughter  that  is  annoying, 
shameful  in  a  theatre  is  that  which 
accompanies  a  tender,  pathetic,  or 
tragic  scene  on  the  stage.  It  is  often 
characterized  as  the  "Boston  tit- 
ter," but  it- is  frequently  more  than 
a  titter,  more  than  "snickering  right  ' 
out  loud."  It  has  disturbed  for  at 
least  a  dozen  years  in  Boston  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience;  it  has 
surprised  and  disgusted  the  actors, 
visiting  or  domestic.  This  incon- 
gruous laughter  has  been  often 
heard  even  at  performances  by  Mr. 
Jevi.^tt's  players  who  are  supposed 
to  :  tract  subscribers  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  men  and 
won  i  n  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
tht  i  re  at  heart. 


j  !i,iU;i\d  persons  l;lvc  Id  iiiink 

that  this  laughter  at  a  pathetic 
scene  is  hysterical;  the  spectators 
Are  so  deeply  moved.  Or  if  there  is 
jarring  laughter  during  a  tender 
love  scene,  it  is  because  the  spec- 
tators are  overcome  by  personal 
I  memories'  of  sentimental  years,  or 
j  by  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  laughter 
comes  only  from  the  uncontrollable 
desire  to  laugh.  "What?  Is  not  the 
theatre  a  place  for  laughter?.  Do  we 

not  go  there  to  laugh?"  As  Emer- 
son said  of  pie,  "What's  the  theatre 
for?" 

And  as  there  i«  this  passion  here 
for  what  is  riotously  amusing,  as 
there  is  this  laughing  mania, 
shrewd  managers  hesitate  about 
bringing  serious'  plays  to  Boston  or 
absolutely  refuse  to  bring  them. 


The  Whole  Truth 


A  rfeviewer  of  "W.  H.  Hudson — 
A  Portrait"  by  Morley  Roberts, 
writes:  "To  discover  that  he  (Hud- 
son) suffered  from  a  weak  heart, 
and  was  married  to  a  particularly 
earthbound  fat  woman— devoted 
though  she  was— is  a  further  blow 
to  interest."  This  reviewer  had  just 
written  that  to  learn  that  Hudson 
suffered  from  chronic  bronchitis  "is 
to  dampen  curiosity." 

Would  the  reviewer  then  argu»  in 
favor  of  what  has  been  called 
"mealy-mouthed  biography"?  Are 
t'here  any  more .  .  delightful  bio^ 
graphical  sketches  than  those  sent 
by  Johrt  Aubrey  to  Anthony  Wood 
in  whieh  the  foibles  of  men  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Hobbes,  Bacon  and 

'  many  others  are  described  without 
apparent  malice?  Must  Sir  Walter 
only  be  writing  his  history  of  the 
world  ii^  the  Tower  or  laying  down 
his  celebrated  cloak  in  the  mud? 
Marcel  Schwob  in  the  preface  to 
his  "Imaginary  Lives"  cites  Aubrey 
as  the  model  biographer  and  is  re- 
minded.  of  a  remark  made  by  Gen- 
eral Lambert:  that  the  best  of  men 
are  only  men  at  the  best. 

Yet  biographers  of  high  and  low ' 
degree?  and  editors  of  correspon- 
dence have  been  censured  for  re- 
vealing what  the  more  timid' of  the 
more  tactful  have  scrupulously  con- 
cealed. Froude  was  put  in  the  pil- 
lory for  his  treatment  of  Carlyle 
and  his  wife.  How  Henley  was 
abused,  for  telling  the  truth  about 
Stevenson,  and  how  the  Scots  were 
hot  in  artger  over  the  great  essay  on 

Burns! 

It  has  been  said  that .  "the  su- 
preme aim  of  biographers  seems  to 
be  the  present  avoidance  of  any- 
thing 'painful  to  the  family'."  Mrs. 
Gaskill  did  not  tell  all  she  knew 
about  Charlotte  Bronte.  Did  -  For- 
ster  picture  to  the  world  the  real 
Dickens?  Only  a  little  while  ago 
was  the  supposedly  irreproachable 
Wordsworth  shown  to  have  had  a 
serious  affair  in  his  youth  with  an 
excellent  French  woman,  yet  this 
affair  sheds  light  on  the  origin  of. 
certain  poems  by  Wordsworth. 
There  hks  for  years  been  a  pres- 
sure towards  what  the  Manchester 
Guardian  once  characterized  as 
"uncritical  or  tombstone  biogra- 
phy." Not  that  one  should  dem°and 
an  extension  of  the  Spoon  River 
method.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
characters  in  that  anthology  had  a 
gentler,  finer  side  than  that  exposed 
by  Mr.  Masters.  Even  now  Taci- 
I  tus  and  Suetonius'  are  condemned 
I  for  their  lives  of  Tiberius;  Richard 
!  the  Third  is  shown  to  have  been  a 
most  -estimable  character;  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  a  devoted  wife,  a  minister- 
ing angel  to  the  poor. 

Little  events  in  the  life  of  a 
famous  man  or  woman,  singular 
prejudices  and  weaknesses,  are  by 
no  means  negligible  in  estimating 
character.   W.  H.  Hudson  has  long 


been  described  as  an  "inaccessible 
personality."  He  was  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  Who  knows  but 
that  he  was  affected  as  man  and 
writer  by  the  fatness  of  Mrs.  Hud- 
son? 

You  need  not  fear  but  posterity  will 
I  bo  everglad  to  know  the  absurdity  of 
their  ancestors.  The  foolish  will  be 
glad  to  know  they  were  as  foolish  as 
they,  and  the  wise  wlU  be  glad  to  find 
themselves  wiser. — Thomas  Gray. 

The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  spoke  of 
Camille  Flammarlon's  book  about 
haunted  houses.  Writing  It  or  compil- 
ing it,  he  Is  said  to  have  investigated 
some  6000  cases.  It  Is  also  said  that 
he  will  summarize  and  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  existence  of  invisible  people. 
We  have  not  read  "Haunted  Houses." 
Some  years  ago  a  book  with  a  similar 
title  was  published  in  London,  but  did 
not  the  author  confine  himself  to  ap- 
paritions in  Great  Britain?  Connie,  re- 
cently proved  to  be  of  aristocratic  birth, 
one  of  the  Bowes-Lyons,  probably 
knows  that  Giamls  castle  contains  a 
fine  assortment  of  spooks,  including  the 
malevolent  "Auld  Blardie,"  the  gentle 
"Gray  lady,'"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
is  carrying  a  sealed  letter,  not  to  men- 
tion the  secret  mysterious  room 
entered  only  by  the  lord  and  his  son 
when  he  comes  to  age — and,  they  say, 
tho  heir  on  leaving  the  room  is  never 
quite  the  same.  Does  he,  like  the.  King 
Henry  whose  son  was  lost  at  sea,  never 
smile  again? 


It  was  stated  seriously  at  Middlesex 
Sessions  in  England  this  year  that 
"ghosts  in  tliese  days  enhance  the  value 
of  property."  Only  last  year  someone 
advertised  in  London's  newspapers  for 
an  old  Knglish  -mansion  "complete  with 
spectre."  This  led  an  irreverent  Jour- 
nalist to  say  that  "for  all  that  anyone 
knows  to  the  contrary  the  Witch  of 
Endor  may  have  received  several  fine 
offers  for  her  celebrated  cave  as  a  going 
concern,"  and  that  a  ghost  of  regular 
habits  is  almost  a  negotiable  security. 

There  are  "two  ways  in  which  a 
haunted  house  might  be  worth  more 
than  an  unhaunted  one — the  social  and 
the  scientific.  And  if  neither  of  them 
appeals  to  you,  tliere  is  yet  another.  A 
ghost  is  certainly  good  enough  to  get 
your  house  and  yourself  into  tlie  pic- 
ture papers — It  might  possibly  bring 
you  an  offer  to  go  on  the  music  halls." 


Mr.  Bohun  Lynch  has  published  10 
tales" of  the  occult;  stories  by  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  Barry  Pain,  Poe,  May  Sinclair, 
Blackwood,  Bensen  and  others.  In  his 
introduction  he  says  that  the  best  ghost 
stories  are  written  by  those  "who  have 
no  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  excuse 
for  their  exploration." 

When  Mr.  Benson  in  "The  Thing" 
writes:  "The  huge  slug,  the  Elemental, 
manifested  itself  no  longer  by  knocks 
and  waltzing  tables,  nor  yet  by 
shadows..  It  -was  there,  in  a  form  that 
could  be  seen  and  felt,"  the  reader  is 
reminded  of  two  singularly  creepy  tales 
by  Fitz-James  O'Brien  and  Maupassant. 


I  There  are  a  few  good  ghost  stories 
'in  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny.  We 
do  not  refer  to  the  apparition,  seen  by 
iCurtius  Rufus  in  Africa,  the  woman 
|whose  figure  and  beauty  were  more 
Ithan  human.  She,  the  tutelar  power 
presiding  over  Africa,  told  him  of  the 
future.  It  is  said  that  she  also  ac- 
costed him  at  Carthage  as  he  was  com- 
ing out  of  his  ship.  Tacitus  also  tells 
this  story;  says  that  the  woman  ap- 
peared at  Adrume  time  as  Curtius 
Rufus  was  walking  "under  the  piazza  in 
the  middle  of  the  day."  But  if  Tacitus 
is  to  be  believed,  this  Curtius  Rufus 
was  not  worthy  of  her  attention;  "al- 
ways a  servile  flatterer  of  those  above 
him,  arrogant  to  his  inferiors,  and  per- 
verse  to  his  equals." 

"No,  the  story  told  by  Pliny  that  we 
have  in  mind  is  about  a  singular  occur- 
rence at  Athens,  where  a  large  and 
commodious  house  was  reputed  to  be 
haunted. 

"In  the  dead  of  night  a  noise,  re- 
sembling the  clashing  of  iron,  was  fre- 
quently heard,  which  if  you  listened 
more  atentively,  sounded  like  the  rat- 
tling of  chains.  At  first  it  seemed 
distant,  but  approached  nearer  by  de- 
grees, till  a  spectre  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man.  extremely  meagre 
and  ghastly,  with  a  long  beard  and 
dishevelled  hair,  rattling  the  chains  on 
his  feet  and  hands." 

(We  quote  from  the  stately  and  ele- 
gant—too elegant  at  times— transla- 
tion by  William  Melmoth,  Esq.) 


Pliny  tells  the  stbry  at  length;  how 
the  house  became  uninhabited;  how 
Athenodorus,  a  philosopher,  coming  to 
Athens,  read  the  notice,  "For  Sale  or  to 
Rent,"  was  pleased  at  the  reasonable 
terms,  heard  the  story,  ordered  his 
couch  to  be  prepared,  called  for  a  light, 
pencil  and  tablets,  and,  having  sent  his 
servants  away,  began  to  write,  waiting 
for  the  ghost.  The  rattling  was  heard, 
the  ghost  appeared.  Athenodorus  kept 
on  writing,  till  It  stood  right  before 
him  beckoning  with  a  finger.  The  phil- 
osopher signed  that  the  ghost  should 
wait  a  while;  at  last  he  rose  and  fol- 
lowed the  spectre  who  went  to  the  area 
and  vanished.  Athenodorus  made  a 
mark  with  grass  and  leaves.  The  next 
day  he  told  the  magistrates.  The  spot 
was  dug  up  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
in  chains  was  found.  After  it  was 
burled  the  house  was  haunted  no  more. 

Pliny  does  not  say  whether  the  land- 
lord then  raised  the  rent. 


"This  story,"  says  Pliny,  "  I  believe 
upon  the  credit  of  others;  what  I  am 
going  to  mention,'  I  give  you  upon  my 
.own."  He  tells  of  a  ghost  that  was  | 
t  seen  by  his  freedman  and  brother  at 
night  cutting  the  iatter's  hair.  On  an- 
other occasion  another  boy  had  his  hair 
cut  by  two  persons  clad  in  white  who 
came  in  through  the  windows.  In  each 
instance  the  hair  was  actually  cut,  and 
the  clippings  lay  scattered  on  the  floor. 

As  for  the  adventure  of  Athenodorus, 
Luclan  makes  fun  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar occurrence  at  Corinth,  but  Lucian  j 
was  a  scoffer  by  profession. 


There  are  houses,  and  we  personally 
know  of  one  or  two.where  certain  rooms 
forbid  visitors  lodged  in  them  to  sleep. 
They  see  nothing;    they  hear  nothing 

;  unusual,  but  they  are  painfully  con- 
scious of  something  mysterious  in  the 

'  room,  an  unseen  presence,  possibly 
maleficent.  These  disquieting  rooms 
are  in  very  old  and  spacious  houses. 
The  visitors  lodged  in  them  are  not  in- 
formed about  the  strange  properties  of 
these  rooms.  No  doubt  the  host  would 
laugh  if  he  were  told  that  his  guests 
were  thus  disturbed. 


The  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
some  that  walls,  floor,  ceiling  may  re- 
tain the  impression  of  seme  horrid 
deed  which  they  have  seen;  that  under 
certain  conditions,  even  years  after- 
wards, they  may  project  shapes  and 
echo  shrieks  and  groans;  or  that  the 
mere  fact  that  something  unusual, 
tragic,  terrifying  happened  in  the 
room,  gave  to  t'nat  room  a  disturbing 
character  for  years  to  come. 

And  in  these  rooms  that  which  is 
unseen  and  unheard,  but  felt,  though 
vaguely,  is  as  disturbing  as  any  ap,- 
parition  with  or  without  chains;  -with 
dishevelled  hair  or  with  hair  neatly 
combed. 


/  2. 


And  we  must  not  forget  that  tn  oui-  i 
cial  as  in  all  other  prose  there  has  been 
within  the  past  half-century  a  con- 
tinual process  of  simplification.  < 
lope's  Sir  Huffle  Bufiile  wrote  much 
more  pompously  than  any  modern  head 
of  a  department.  "How  do  you  say 
•good  fellow'  in  print?"  asked  a  leader 
writer  of  the  gi-eat  Delane.  "Sir,"  was 
the  reply,  "you  should  not  say  it  at 
all!"  That  was  the  mid-Victorian  note. 
Nobody  would  be  surprised  to  find 
"good  fellow"  in  the  leader  page  of  the 
Times  today.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  1 
would  Jealouslv  preserve  every  variety 
of  professional" speech,  as  I  would  every 
variety  of  professional  garb  and  eti- 
quette. They  attest  the  reality  of  his- 
tory and  add  to  the  fun  of  life.— A.  B. 
1  Walkiey. 

THE  ARTLESS  MAIDEN 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
She  is  like  a  birch  tree, 
Tall   and   pale   and  slender. 
Standing  on  the  headland 
Gazing  out  to  sea; 
Is  it  inspiration 
Ocean's  glories  lend  her? 
No.     "My  feet  are  frozen!" 
Thus  she  squealed  to  me. 

[       Dainty  are  her  fingers, 
I       Long  and  slim  and  supple; 
Deft  they  grip  the  brushes. 
White  and  free  from  taint. 
Fit,  indeed,  their  beauty 
Earth  and  Art  to  couple; 
But — in  heaven's  name,  ma'am, 
Who  said  you  could  paint? 
East  Gloucester.  GAMMIKRON. 

JOY  RIDES  OLD  AND  NEW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

George  Washington  "in  collaboration 
with  Adams  and  Jefferson,"  as  they 
would  ^y  in  the  movie  titles,  made  this 
country  a  democracy.  Henry  Ford  put 
wheels  under  it.  Perhaps  that  may  be 
rlie  real  reason  it  is  going  to  Hades  sc 
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y,  If  what  the  retormers  say 
.e  and  didn't  they  dope  out  prohibi- 
lon?  Anyway,  when  tearing  along 
country  roads,  with  myriads  of  othe. 
maniacs,  in  our  rattling,  rusty,  old  gas 
chariots,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  be- 
tween meals-Old  Billy  and  the  family 
carry-all     keep     bringing     up  lovinij 

'"ne^was  good  for  10  miles  any  Sunday 
afternoon,  if  the  weather  was  not  tot- 
hot  for  speeding.  He  was  permitted  to 
walk  up  every  hill— to  him  every  up- 
grade was  a  hill.  Nfl  one  ever  disputed 
his  topographical  decisions.     He  made 
detours  at  will  to  nibble  foliage. 
.  often  held  up  what  traffic  there  was  by 
I  stopping    to    paw   a   lone    fly  o« 
!  flanks.    "We  always  carried  a  long  litiie 
whip-  It  was  used  only  to  dislodge  flle.i. 

In  those  days  folks  sang  as  they 
jog"-ed  along,  ".^unt  Dinah's  Qulltmg 
Party"  was  popular.  The  birds  paused 
in  their  songs  and  felt  sorry,  believing 
them  mourners,  wailing  for  their  dead. 

No  one  ever  hums  glad  songs  driving 
an  auto.  On  appr«»ching  a  blind  cur\o 
down  hill  the  worAs  of  the  immortr.i 
Balm  are  softly  repeated: 

"Though  I  walTj.  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death."  On  starting,  when 
the  whistle  blov.'S  at  Cottage  Farm,  the 
sweet  prayer  of  childhood.  "Now  I  lay 
me"  prepares  one  for  whatsoever  would 
happen  should  the  good  looking  officer 
mix  his  wig-wags.  If  you  skim  ov.>r 
railroads  swiftly,  as  a  gull  Hies  over 
a  Cape  Cod  sandbar,  the  phrase.  Oh, 
death,  where  Is  thy  sting,"  is  appropri- 
'  ate.  though  a  bit  boastful :  Death  should 
be  met  contritely. 

If  and  when,  home  is  at  length  re- 
gained, the  whole  family  should  kneel 
in  prayer.  Hymns  may  be  sung,  but 
not  in  triumphant  tones,  as  that  would 
excite  the  neighbors  to  envy. 

One  member  should  be  left  on  guard, 
however,  lest  some  guest  should  speed 
around  the  house  and  enroll  the  whole 
prayerful  family  on  Pa  Goodwin's  daily 

casualty  list.  ^ 

Boston.         JAMES  U  EDWARDS. 

WHO  WAS  THE  FATHER? 

(Krum  the  Boston  Globe) 
"1VLA.IDEN  LADY'S  HOME  in  restful.: 
quiet  village,  opposite  town  hall,  high 
school.  near  church.  library,  etc. 
(daughter  commutes  every  day  to  Bos- 
ton), \i  acre,  apples,  strawberries, 
asparagus;  attractive  antique  cottage, 
big  living  room  with  big  fireplace;  thed. 
garage,  henhouse;  $2600,  easy  terms; 
college  professor  next  neighbor.    .    .  ." 

"Carnlfex"  writes:  "I  wonder  If  you 
can  tell  me  who  wrote  'Abie's  Irish 
Rose,'?  A  friend  of  mine  describes  it 
as  an  exotic  drama  with  the  tang  of 
the  wild  AVest— a  torrent  of  muddled 
passions  that  sweeps  you  oft  your  feet 
with  its  cyclonic  fury,  and  yet  withal 
as  sweet  and  appealing  as  an  arbutuf 
in  a  horseradish  factory?  She  thought 
it  was  by  Pinero  or  Pirandello.  I  be- 
lieve she  Is  wrong.  Yet  somebody  must 
have  written  it.  Why  are  dramatists 
■o  modest?" 


It  the  cutter  gains,  they  gathers  ih^  | 
booze. 

Whiskey  an'  beer  an'  brandy  an'  gin; 
Bottle  an'  case  it  goes  over  the  side. 
An'  I  spreads  my  nets  an'  gathers  it 
In. 

A  fisherman  simple  an'  pure  I  be, 
I  rows  to  the  ledge  an'  then  drifts 
back, 

I  tie.s  mv  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  pier 
And  then  rides  home  in  my  Cadillac. 

STEATvIER. 


BOOTLEGGERS   OF  OLD 

Shoreham-by-Sea  was  a  lively  centre 
for  revenue  men  in  the  old  day.s  of 
smuggling.  So  naturally  suspicious 
were  the  king's  officers  that  on  one 
occasion  they  raided  a  churchyard  and 
found  13  casks  of  splrit.s.  Mr.  Arthur 
Beckett,  who  tells  this  piece  of  history 
in  "The  Wonderful  Weald,"  also  re- 
calls the  case  of  the  simple  parson  who 
was  astonished  to  meet  a  funeral  pro- 
cession late  at  night  just  outside  his 
own  village.  The  "mourners  were 
■-mugglers  and  the  "corpse  a  cargo 
of  •plrlta  — DaUy  ChronloU. 


MR.    REAY'S   COLLECTION  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
With  reference  to  your  note  on  execu- 
tioners, it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  10  years  ago  Mr.  Martin  Reay.  the 
artist,  showed  me  a  curious  set  of  Iron 
tools  he  had  picked  up,  I  believe  In 
Nuremburg.  There  were  hammer,  axe, 
pincers,  etc.,  all  wrought  in  some  fan- 
tastic and  misshaped  form.  Mr.  Reay 
told  me  at  the  time  that  although  their 
antiquity  was  evidently  authentic,  he 
had  been  greatly  puzzled  by  them  until 
Informed  by  a  German  archaeologist 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  old  Ger- 
man free  cities  for  the  civic  authori- 
ties to  build  the  executioner  s  house  for 
him  and  that  an  ancient  law  forbade 
the  use  of  any  honestly  shaped  tool  by 
I  the  workmen  employed  on  this  unhal- 
lowed wor'jc. 

It  l6  refreshing  to  see  About's  grim 
story  referred  to  at  this  late  date.  Who 
rites  better  today? 

HENRY  LONGAN  STUART. 
Centre  Ossipe,  N.  H. 

THE   SIMPLE  FISHERMAN 

My  name  is  Jethro  Solomon  Green. 

I'm  a  fisherman  sliViple  an'  pure  I 
I  rows  my  boat  an"  tosses  my  nets 

All  day  long  to  the  billowin'  sea. 

From  Mlnot's  Ledge  to  Allerton  Point, 
Rowin'  my  boat  from  dawn  till  dark, 
.Mong  the  bank  where  them  schooners 


orrp AUSS'S  NEW  BALLET 

(A  lennese  C<"-«^P""  .  go  m  .Tune, 
I     Richard  Strauss  win  be  60  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  Vienna         ^'^f  ^he  occasion.  The 
festivals  in  ^^^^^^^^  performances 
State  opera      f  ^'"f  ^^^g  svmphonic  com- 
of  all  his  operas  and  his  ^.  i 
positions  are  being  p. oduced^^  ^^.^^.^ 

rew'^^let^"-Sob?a%bers"  ("WhiPPed 

Cream")         ''^rV^ery  '  IHtle  "book."  It 
The  ballet  has  ven  llt^e  ^.^ 
is  said  that  Schuber    based  o 
compositions  on  a.b'  1  of  la  _ 
ger  als  Edelmann    Strauss  se 

ing  of  pigeons  "Sinfonia 
music,  and  the  bab>   ^"J  „j  ^he  excur- 

r^^'nt^  ghSr  sph  rTs  after  the  gloom 
slcns  into  "Shter  sp  „^.^  j-rau 

of  ■•Salo™«',,„J,'^  The  "Rosenkavalier" 
jobne  Schatten.      J"^       perfection  of 
ruralUeVtra'^igh.t-hearted 

"^^n^^Ms  ballet  the  alliance  is  renewed. 

^  ^°^,Tra'  rer-co"nter  we  are 
music  with  a  sup  ,  grial  Vienna 
taken  ^^^^^.^es  At  Dehmel's  famous 
of  the  elsht'es.     Ai  ^lidates  for 

Bweet-shop  'he  young  ca  ^^^^^ 
confirmation   are   tf^^"  ^nd  cakes 

frivolity  of  yi^""^^*  Xr   the  Church 

,:f  i's'oler'    Sudder^ly  a'.l  the  pas- 
servlce  is  over  o 

tries  and  sweets  come  i  contents 
joined  in  exotic  ^^^"^^^^^^''Vnd  coffee 
?fns''ThThugf  figure  of  the  cook  holds 
.I'r-en^r'mous'bowl   in  which   cream  ,s 

,l,elng  ^Vc'^l'br^l^  g  r's  whirling  to 
'.SrUsfc   Of   m^-^hipped  cream" 

second  act  one  of  the  newly  I 
t/^vs  is  in  bed  suffering  from 
'=°-.ScXgobers''  nightmare.  Chocolate 
a     Schlagooeis  Krsatz-French  of 

^""^"f'.wtnles''  dance  the  slow 
""T  of  the  Princess  Pralinee.  The 

cS-r^iSnr^e-°^h^ 
;;armlng  MaHanne  Chartreuse  accepts 
?;:rwoofng  of  S-nlslaw  ^^-vUz  and 
°m"aLnr'under  the"  mfuHated  WutKi's 
effluence,  plain  cakes,  and 
other  proletarian  pastries  start  a  Bol 
l^evik  revolt.  Five  eastern  journaU.t- 
...icians   K.ep   the   --olut.onary  ^nre 

Sn?  with-Te  r^^^J^^ 
guardian  or  order  que'ls  the  revolt. 

"%Tere  l^^rraUh^ordelightf ui  musK-: 
th?'™t"  theme  of  the  innocents  th. 

T.^l  TeaVow"!  m'^five-e.ght  time,  ^he 
„i(o  the    revolution.  J-oe 

Wmmi 

Chester  Guardian. 


be 


So..set  Mau..a.  .as  edited  t.e  jtt'T 
added  a  conclusion.  Hawtrey  .-as  known      f  ^^^^'j^^^.^ppy.go-lucky. 
as  a  sin.ulaHy  H.ht  and  ^^"^^^  .^a"  C  P-^on  a'^acin.  t.an 

refined,  but  Mr.  Maugham  ^^^j/^jji'/f^ther  .vas  a  teacher  at  Eton  and 
and  only  by  necessity  an  ,  "'VX^ned  to  Eton  when  he  was  14 

later  at  Aldin  House,  btroud.  Charles  retur  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

black  velvet  collar  on  his  frock  coat. 

Burm,  this  perlo..l  he  -"-—^rW 
famous  iockey,  whom  he  admired  ^.^^  that  his  love  of 

tor  about  hi«i.  It  ..as  about  th.s         ^  at  he^^^^^  ^.^ 
racing  was  sWd  by  his  ^^jt^  in  his  blood."  No  wonder 
words,  he  was  "born  wit>  a  SP^'^^  ..^dds"  and  "form"  of 

that  in  these  memoirs  there  is  ^^'^^^'^^  ^  ^^^^  remarkable  stories; 


-^';' rt^rn™  5  I 

-roQiilt  of  the  race  untu  tne   

"'^^V^  and  made  him  attractive  as : 
TV,P  same  coolness  characterized  him  ^^.J  was  known  as  an  in- : 
t.e  L^eruSbable  liar  -^-J.^S^^th V^or.  has  entitled  the, 
co-P-^%SCh  Af  Last." 

~    young  Hawtrey  fo^th^T^-  ^eS^ 


Edgar  Bruce  he  played  a  small  part  in^  Ihe  ^^^^^.^^^  opposed  hirn  but 
Wales  at  f/J^^  Cotdowns  during  the  two jears    f  h-  ap_ 


is; 
There's 


a.  steamer  there  'n' 
bark 


a  sloop 


Them  is  the  rum  ships  freighted  deep, 
'N'  there's  little  boats  that  goes  out 
to  each. 

Then  hustles  back  with  a  load  o'  booze 
To  the  waitin'  trucks  on  the  sandy 
beach. 

Mostly  they  ain't  no  one  that  cares, 
i     Mostly  the  beach  is  open  an'  free: 
But  the  coast  guard  chases  'era  once 
In  a  while —  . 
Then's  as  pretty  a  race  as  ever  you 
see! 


"FACTS"  FROM  MEMORY 

(London    Correspondent    of  Variety) 
When   the    first   actor    mounted  the 
first  make^^hlft  for  a  .stage,  the  audi- 
ence settled  down  to  enjoy  themselves^ 
When   the   second   actor   mounted  the 
second  stage,  there  was  a  disturbance 
!!^he  new  audience  found  it  necessary 
to   murder   those    who   had   seen  the 
previous  performance.  M,HiWort 
Nowadays  we  are  too  highly  civilized 
,0  att.nd  to  the  welfare  of  the  corn- 
munity.    Instead  of  murdering  old  play- 
goers who  grumble  at  the  present  be- 
cause of  their  magnified  memories  of 
the  past,  we  suffer  them  in  silence^ 

Does  anybody  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  a  man  who  has  been  going  to  the 
theetre  regularly  for  half  a  century  is 
a  better  Judge  of  a  P'ay  than  a  man 
In  his  right  mind?  Obviously,  the 
Messings  of  a  long  memory-ev«n  when 
not  3umbled-are  strictly  urn  ted. 
On  the  whole,  remembrance  Is  silver, 
hilt  forgettulness  Is  gold. 

What%vants  to  know  the  ^^^r^^e  ottY^e 
leading  actor  at  the  Brltannlft  In  Loyal 


lUlil    llli>     „  a.  " 

 ,    i.-     „f  "The  Private  Secretary, 

His  fortune  T'"' 2J"'C°°B  b'ioftek.r/'  He  obt.i.ed  • 

,l,ich  he  had  adapted  *  ^'p'„j„,  the  farce  at  the 

Ppv  M-  Spaulomg.  The  reviews  ,,_-,e=c  he  saw  another  tow,  out 
£■  Bruce  said  he  would  not  B°  """^^'^Z movement,  he  agreed  to 
^.h'en  ift^te  tifth  week  the  receipts^  sh-^^^^^^  ^  ^J-^^^S'?::: 
r,^«tinno  Hawtrty,  then,  made  »/"""  '  „„„  ^gek,  and  engaged  fen- 
borrow"  noo'o,  -cured  the  Globe  at  £80  a^  w^^^^  ^^^^  trey  a 
lev  to  play  Tree's  part  at  £8  a  week.   ^        j^^^ehed  on  a  prosperous 

was  more  than  one  pirated  version__  ^^^^^ 

.-The  Private  Secretary"  Specu'^ions' were  dis- 

succeedmg  pieces  did  not  th^  ^^^^J,       backing  the  horse  Isobar 

astrous,  and  not  even  the  £14,000  he  m  Nights."  A  week  be- 

Jut  him  on  Easy  street.  He  ^«ept^    The  ^  _^ 
fore  th-  production  he  received  a  bankniptcj  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

not  won  £285  one  night  at  the  F  Id  Gub  th^^^  life  Hawtrey 

He  was  among  the  first  ^^^^-^k''^^^^^^^^^^ 
Cueuffor  unreserved  f^^f-f  !,;;:ts  f^    sandwichmen  carrying  Japanese 

-^S^stX  th^^e  £h.^  ..3  not  per- 

7^^^:^^^  later  years  were  "A  Message 
The  two  chief  successes  of  hawtrey  ^^^^^^  j  jy 

ftom  Mars"  and  "The  ^an  from  BlanWey  s-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j 
;Sn-itten  by  him  and  his  brother.   It  i^     ^^^.^^  ^^^ter  comedy; 

States  the  audiences  did  not  always  see  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^y  company 
witness  an  American  critic:    It  is  .,•  .       good-natured  chap  for 

r,""S„ary,  folk  -"'^  -"J/SS'wS  "efor'e  L  monocle  like  .no»- 

r       '"^rMtoey  in  1922.    Mr.  Maugham  re- 
Knighthood  was  conferrea       f  ^"^"^^peaiance  after  the  announce- 
„emberf  how  "when       ^f,^^  ^Itre  was' quTte  extraordinary.  The  ap- 
ment  of  this,  the  scene  in  the  theatre  was  q         ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

pla.se  resounded  from  P^J^J^L^  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  the- 
La  striking  testimoriy  '^^^^^^ZfZA^.eea  'an  honor  paid  to  the  art 

Mr.  Maugham  says  that  Hav;t-V  "adhere^^^^^ 
singular  fidelity  to  t^ie  aims   ideals  and  a  ^^^^^^  H^^^^^^! 


hroreien  oris.|;.l  of  Th'  J";"',  „',.„i„„.   Bui  Hawlrcy  ™  not 

/m.te  study  ot  the  ''''''J"  V  opportunity,  of  satire.  He  would 

flnement  and  culture." 

■D     «       ^nlv  «  name  a  tradition,  to  Americans.  He,  like  Bat- 
Sims  Roeves  s  "^^^jfghting  thousands  by  his  singing,  never 

tesMn.  ^vho  '.s  ''^'^  •'^"'^^^'^^f  7ho  h^rd  him  in  London  brought  back 
visited  th.s  country  ^Tu  should  hear .^ims  Reeves!"  they  said  ecstati- 
^vonder  u!  ^-  J^^  f/^J^^'^^e^  whenever  any  other  tenor  was 

cally.  snowin?  the  whitf«  of^  their    y    ,  ^^^^^  disappoint  audi- 

rc's:  wSat'cr  TtoS  oriir^ice;  end  the.  were  stories  that  led 

one  to  class  ^^'-p^^^JPr't  iShT  o^  ''sLf  Iteves.  Fifty  Years  of 
Musifln^^Hand"  pubHshed  in  London.  The  Times  praises  Mr.  Pearce 
r  Tic^nH  fTti^^ble  r'-searches,  "though  some  of  his  accuracies  are  not 
jfor  his  '"^^^^f\l^3.''r™^  be  almost  monotonously  detailed  in  repro- 
^u:[nTnT^:::pa;':r  i'tidsm  particularly  those  of  the  great  Chorley  in 
■•1^  Athenaeum:  he  can  also  be  discursive;  but  he  has  not  he  giit  of 
■biograp^^^^^^^^  this  is  a  pity,  for  there  is  in  this  book  ample  material 

K  study  of  Victorian  England  on  its  musical  side  which  would  be  an 
jntertaSig  appendix  to  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's  'Queen  Victoria  and  Mr. 
'HnrolH  Nicholson's  'Tennyson'." 

^  For  if  there  were  oratorios  in  which  Reeves  shone  rfia^ilkently, 
'•>ere  was  Italian  opera.  Italian  tenors  were  in  fashion.  Youths  and 
■maTdens  warbled  together  Italian  duets  in  those  days  at  the  cottage 

f piano,  and  Mr.  Victor  Rodney  played  the  flute.'  Reeves  ^ad  sung  at  La 
Scala  in  "Lucia."  but  in  1850,  as  Mr.  Pearce  asks,  ''What  was  he  to  do? 
He  couiJ  not,  like  the  Italian  tenors,  the  favorites  of  fashion,  the  pets  of 
the  aristocracv,  fatten  on  the  few  months  of  the  opera  season  at  the 
best  time  of  fhe  vear,  and  accept  engagements  at  exorbitant  fees  to  sing 
'rnrivate  concerns.  He  was  not  th.  'idol'  of  the  rich  like  Mario  Gardoni, 
Tamberlik  and  the  others,  but  of  the  great  shilling  public.  So  he  had  to 
6ing  all  over  the  place,  holding  his  public  in  oratorios,  Balfe  s  operas, 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  and  ballads  like  "Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maud, 
"Our  Hands  Have  Met,  But  Not  Our  Hearts,"  "The  Message." 

"Our  modern  musical  outlook,"  says  the  Times,  "is  amazingly  intel- 
lectual joinpared  with  the  sensuous  and  sentimental  outlook  of  the  Vic- 
torians Indeed,  the  Victorian  audience  seems  to  have^een  quite  Italian 
in  its  alternations  of  complete  surrender  and  spontaneous  irritation.  No 
modem  tenor  would  have  to  face  the  'rows'  which  were  the  common  lot 
of  a  popular  singer  like  Sims  Reeves,  but  no  Englishman  since  his  long 
heyday  has  had  the  whole  British  public  hanging  on  his  lips." 


us"  version  <  -n  KUie,  i  reei- 

cKn.stralned  t"  '  woriU,  via  your 
column,  of  a  ntiv  and  excellent  brand 
of  Chinese  flrecrafkcr  which  h;is  mnjo 
Its  appearance  on  the  Boston  market. 

Yuur  reader.s  can  lie  assured  of  get- 
tlnK  the  genuine  Yut  Shing  crackor  If 
they  will  look  for  a  packago  emblazoned 
with  an  animal  which  wo  know  to  be 
neither  a  lamb  nor  a  cocker  spaniel  be- 
Ciuise  the  manufacturer  says  It  Is  a 
lion.  Anyone  so  hearties."!  as  to  be  able 
t(«  resist  the  mute  appeal  of  this  crea- 
ture'.s  wistful  eyes  must  surely  fall  for 
the  makers  description  of  his  product, 
which  is  as  follows: 

NOTICE 

He  Have  Spared  Neither  Pains 
Now  Money  Using  Nest  Paper  and 
Can  Power  to  Make  Our  Kire  Crack- 
ers Which  Set  More  Quickly  is  It 
and  Cive  Aiuiler  Sound  Then  Tho."!t 
His  Where  and  Have  Become  to 
Famous  New  In  China  and  In  For- 
eign Countries  Neither  Are  So  Mo 
Vln  Proved  Cuouiar  People  Wlio 
ImiKUc  Our  Trade  Make  Ploot  He- 
member  But  it  is  None  Expect  That 
Which  Hears  The  Ltihographic  Lion 
Trade  Mark  . 

YITT  SHING 
SAI  IIINO  STREKT 
MADEIN  CHINA 
Could  more  be  said?  M.  B. 

Boston. 


t'o^the  Flag;  or  ueatn  to  au  iraiiors 
in  1066?  In  what  way  does  it  benefit 
the  theatre  to  have  long  lists  of  names 
and  dates  reeled  off  by  the  hour— even 
if  certain  they  are  reliable?  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  an  old  playgoer 
docs  tell  you  something  that  can  be 
verified,  you  will  invariably  find  the 
facts  will  not  tally  with  his  story. 

This  however,  is  not  the  worst.  Not| 
content  with  telling  you  what  happened 
in  1S70  the  old  playgoer  will  confident- 
ly reveal  the  secret  stage  history  of 
1800  If  you  point  out  that  he  was  not 
born  then,  he  says  quickly:  ''Never 
mind,"  and  goes  on  in  full  flood.  But 
he  never  stops  at  1800.  Case  after  case 
could  be  quoted  where  old  playgoers 
have  written  articles  on  the  theatre  in 
the  18th  and  nth  centuries,  relying  on 
their  memories.  Where  do  their  facts 
eome  from?  Heaven  only  knows.  If 
you  compare  their  accounts  with  some 
reliable  historj-,  you  will  see  that  the 
old  playgoer's  notions  of  the  past  are 
fictions  fancy  free. 

Yet  these  ancient  humbugs  are  sel- 
dom contradicted.  They  are  revently 
accepted  as  authorities  on  acting  and 
plays.  Curiously  enough,  however,  it 
has  never  baen  known  for  two  of  them 
to  agree  on  any  single  matter  of  opin- 
ion or  fact.  AVhy  not  condemn  them 
all  to  listen  to  each  other? 


R.  B.  G.  sends  us  this  item  published 
in  the  Athol  Transcript: 

BAD   AUTO  CRASH 

 of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  found 

guilty  of  the  charge  of  operating  a  mo- 
tor vehlele  so  as  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  public  in  the  district  court  Tues- 
day morning  and  was  fined  $50. 

EVEREST 

Not  Sinai,  clothed  in  thunder 
And  crowned  with  dreadful  law. 

Held   half  thy  White  Peak's  wonder, 
Its  mystery  and  awe. 

High  in  thy  steeple  frozen 

Glistens  a  Great  White  Throne, 

AVhere  the  high  gods  have  chosen 
To  reign  unseen,  unknown. 

Their  aw^ul  secret  hiding. 

Thy  veil  our  quest  defies; 
Man,  in  his  arts  confiding. 

Before  the  threshold  dies. 
Yet  in  thy  holiest  places. 

Some  day  a  man  shall  tread. 
As  heroes  set  their  faces 
To  climb  where  heroes  led. 

A.  W.,  in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  inveighing 
against  factory  chimnies:  "In  London  if 
I  go  for  a  walk  I  find  it  necessary  to 
wash.  Englishmen  don't  seem  to  mind 
that — tney  love  washing  themselves,  but 
as  an  Irishman  J  dislike  it." 

Sayings  like  this  make  G.  B.  S. 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  people. 


onl?/  hope  that  Mr.  Margrle  win  ait 
Ao^k-n  and  seriously  consider  Bill  agalns; 
a  '/arger  canvafi.  A  boxing-glove  knight 
snns  peur  et  sans  reproche  would  make 
.Of  very  refreshing  play  In  the  Shavian 
I  manner. — London  Dally  Chronicle. 


CHILDURNS  BEDTIME  STORIE 
(By  Snowshoe  AI) 
Oscar  Mink,  the  famus  detektiff,  stopt 
ter  watch  Reginald  Rabbit,  hoo  wuz 
paintin'  a  sign.  The  sign  read.  Use 
Dr.  Squirrel's  Akorn  Oil  fer  tired  hind 
|feet.    "Howdy,  Slooth,"  sed  R.  Rabbit. 

Hullo,"  sed  the  famus  slooth.    "Kin  you 
tell  me  where  Is  a  good  hotel  in  this 
vlsinity?"  "Well,"  sed  R.  Rabbit,  "you 
mite  try  Sneek  Inn,   run  by  Mr,  an' 
Mrs.  Polecat,  altho  I  heer  there  rates 
are  awful  high,  on  account  they  claim 
ter    have    created    a    atmosphere  uv 
there  oun."    "Thanks,"  sed  Oscar  Mink, 
"1  am  on  my  way  ter  Prairie  dog  toun 
ter    look    fer    Clarence    Crow.  This 
mornin'  he  had  a  arguralnt  with  his 
useless  half,  an'  wood  you  believe  it, 
the  dirty  loafer  busted  3  uv  her  eggs  an' 
pulled   all   the   fethers  off  her  wings. 
Have  you  seen  him?"  "Nope,  I  aint,"  sed 
R.  Rabbit.  "I  figger  that  you  aint  tellin' 
me  all  you  know,"  sed  the  grate  slooth. 
"Y'ou  figger  like  Andy  Mellon  used  ter," 
sod  R.  Rabbit.   "Beware,   yung  fella," 
sed  the  grate  detektiff,  "or  you  may  yet 
see  the  goldfish  room,  fer  no  obstikles 
kin  prevent  Osc'ar  Mink  from  bringin'  in 
his  man."  "Well,"  sed  R.  Rabbit,  "why 
didn't  you  bring  his  wife  along?"  "She 
kant  fly  without  fethers,"  sed  the  jioted 
slooth.    "Coodn't  she  ride  on  yer  back?" 
sed  R.  R.  "My  dear  sir,"  sed  the  grate 
detektiff,  "I  am  a  kriminal  hunter,  not 
a    yella    cab,"    whereupon   he  entered 
Sn,eek  Inn.    A  momint  later  he  kame 
out  agen,  an'  rushed  frantlcly  torwards 
the  river.    Cl&rence  Crow  wuz  hidin'  in 
a  bush  on  the  river  banlc,  an'  beleevln' 
hisself  diskovered,  he  stept  out  on  the 
path,   tremblin'  with  feer  an'   sed,  "I 
give  up."  "Git  the  hell  outa  the  way,"' 
sed  Oscar  Mink  without  stoppln'. 


A  CATALOGUE 

.4,3  the  World  Wags: 

Enclosed  is  an  attempt  to  catalogue 
a  few  things  typical  of  the  successive 
layers  in  the  social  sliort  cake.  The 
four  grand  divisions  are,  as  you  will 
note.  High  Highbrow,  Low  Highbrow, 
High  Lowbrow  and  Low  Lowbrow. 

J.  E.  P. 

High  Highbrow — Amy  Lowell,  Spin- 
garn,  Woodrow  W-ilson,  '-"-Oedipus  Rex," 
Pony  Polo,  Duplicate  Whist,  North 
Shore,  Rolls  Royce,  Scotch. 

Low  Highbrow— Longfellow,  Nina  Wil- 
cox Putnam,  Roosevelt,  "The  Thief  of 
Bagdad,"  Mah  Jong,  Golf,  Buick,  An 
heuser  Busch. 

High  Lowbrow — Eddie  Guest,  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Jazz,  tbe 
"Fi%e  and  Ten,"  Fords,  Nantasket 
Home  Brew. 

Low  Lowbrow — Prize  Fights,  Police 
Gazette,  Pool,  Hot  Dogs,  Shooting  Craps, 
Spearmint  Gum,,  Moonshine,  Summer 
Snooze  on  the  Common. 


WATCHMAKERS  BLESSING  WIRE 
LESS 

"Every  new  wireless  enthusiast  Is  a 
customer  for  me,"  said  a  repairing 
watchmaker  to  the  writer.  On  bcmg 
asked  why,  be  said  the  time  signals 
were  responsible.  It  seemed  that  the 
listener-in  began  to  put  all  the  hou.se-  i 
hold  clocks  right  when  the  time  signal 
came  through.  Now,  clocks  are  delicnte 
J  instruments,  and  alteration  of  hands  is 
'  frequently  done  backward  instead  of 
forward,  while  striking  clocks  are  not 
made  to  be  altered  any  way.  "But," 
endfd  the  watchmaker,  "the  synchro- 
nized clock  will  no  longer  be  a  novelty. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  some  one  puts 
on  the  market  a  wireless  clock  without 
,  works.  The  hands  will  be  attached  to  a 
[coil  that  will  receive  the  waves  from 
!  Greenwich  or  Westminster,  and  every 
clock  will  thus'Tiave  perfect  time." — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

A  LAD'S  COMPLAINT 

(For  As  the  World  Wags^ 
;  M"y  intentions  are  gpod  and  I  want  to 
undress 

In  a  tent  that  will  shield  me  from 
view,  I 
(Vnd  I'm  sure  that  the  pulpit,  and  like- 
wise the  press, 
Will  say  that  this  Is  most  justly  my 
due. 

for  If  In  the  Frog  Pond  you  now  let 
me  swim, 

I  Why  when  I  stand  naked  and  wet  on 
I  the  shore. 

i  Allow  me  to  meet  with  a  wide-spread- 
1  ing  grin 

From    grown-ups   who   number,  oh, 
score  upon  score? 

If  you  can't  give  me  a  tent  an  umbrella 
might  do 

To  shield  me  from  sight  of  the  ban- 
tering throng, 
But  to  leave  me  all  clothesless  in  sight 
sure  is  wrong 
For  a  city  with  "jobs"  not  a  few, 
not  a  few.  ^ 


A  correspondent  .  .  .  approaches 
his  critic  with  a  curtain  between,  and 
the  latter  retreats  farther  Into  the 
mystery  and  multiplicity  of  his  plural 
"we,"  leaving  his  questioner  uncertain 
how  many  secret  faculties  and  com- 
bined resources  of  experience  he  may 
not  have  ventured  to  differ  with.  But 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  mortal  and 
Individual  men.  "singular  good"  fellows, 
who  can  be  disputed  with  over  one's 
wine  and  tea.  face  to  face,  and  be  forced 
to  say  "I,"  and  give  a  reason,  with 
more,  privilege  to  be  wrong  than  any 
other  man's  reason;  all  this  would  be 
very  frightful  to  us,  if,  instead  of  being 
critics  or  judges,  sitting  aloof  above 
sympathy,  and  periwigged  with  Impos- 
ture, we  did  not  profess  to  be  what  we 
really  are,  nothing  but  Companions: 
men  who  get  from  sympathy  all  they 
know,  and  do  not  care  twopence  for 
anything  but  truth  and  good-fellowship. 
— Leigh  Hunt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  on  page  127  of  the  July  Atlan- 
tic: 

'"The  Mongolian  East  was  civilized 
and  had  its  aristocracy  of  letters  when 
the  Saxons  were  tending  swine  In 
sheepskin  clothing." 

I  have  often  heard  of  "dressed  hogs," 
but  never  happened  to  hear  their  cos- 
tume described  before.  F.  N.  N. 

Marbiehead. 


HOT  AIR? 

(From  the  Wasliiaston,  D.  C..  Heralil) 
Papers  on  such  subjects  as  "Clinical 
Diagnosis,"  and  "Ethylene  as  a  Gen- 
eral Anesthetic,"  will  be  presented  at 
the  symposium  on  contagious  diseases 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  district 
tonight. 

Drs.  Frank  Leech,  H.  C.  Macatee,  J 
W.  Lindsey  and  J.  P.  Leake  will  aid  In 
the  lecture  presentation.  Dr.  C.  N. 
Chlpman  will  conduct  the  most  ethereal 
discussion. 


FOR  THE  NEXT  FOURTH 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  compliance  with  the  "It  you  like 
I  otir  eoods.  tell  your  friends  if  not,  tell 


G 


B.  S.  4ND  THE  U  f^^SOLD 

Unacted  phiywrlghts  shoulg  make  a 
point  of  getting  No.  3  of  /that  com- 
panionable little  quarterly.  "The  Ber- 
mondsey  Book,"  which  Mr.  'Cecil  Palm- 
er publishes  for  the  Bermoi.idsey  Book- 
shop. Mr.  William  Margrle ,  after  send- 
ing a  play,  "The  Prince  of/  Ireland,"  to 
every  manager  in  London  without  auo- 
ss,  sent  It  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  received 
couple  of  letters  runn  mg  into  about 
2000  words.  "You  will  have  to  create  a 
theatre  for  your  work,''  l.s  the  drama- 
tist's advice,  "as  Wagher  did  at  Bay- 
reuth,  as  I  a,nd  Mr.  Granville  Barker  did 
in  London."  Also:  "YOu  presented  your- 
self to  me  as  a  play\vright  deeply  dis- 
couraged by  his  u,ii'/orm  failure  to  In- 
duce a  manager  to  produce  his  plays. 
You  thought  that,  this  was  because  the 
managers  could  see  no  merit  in  your 
plays;  on  the  contrary  it  was  your  suc- 
cess in  producing  an  article  that  thf-y 
did  not  use,  an^  not  your  failure  to  pro- 
duce an  tirticle  that  they  did  use,  that 
led  them  to  reject  it." 

Mr.  Margri/e,  by  the  way.  In  a  sort  of 
combination/  novel-play  entitled  "The 
Invincible  ^rnile,"  recently  published  by 
Messrs.  w;'atts  and  Company  has  in- 
vented a  decidedly  original  hero  in  Bill 
Smyrks.  Bill  goes  'about  wearing  box- 
Ing-gloyes,  and  his  method  in  the  face 
of  any /difticuHy,  Intellectual,  social  or 
spiritual  Is  to  fight  the  handiest  maiw 
He  haft  no  objection  to  fighting  two  men 
at  once,  and  in  the  end,  after  a  slight 
estrangement  with  his  girl,  we  see  them 
reunited  and  Bill  having  a  friendly  spar 
with  her  lust  to  show  his  love.    We  can 


LITTLE  PORTS 

There's  some  that  rave  of  Rio  and 
there's  some  that  sing  of  Singa- 
pore 

And  all  the  ports  that  sailors  know 
who  sail  the  Seven  Seas, 
But  the  little,  lousy  ports  are  best — the 
ones  you've  never  seen  before. 
Where    sailin"    ships    are  anchored, 
idly  waiting  for  a  breeze. 

Windjammin'  down  the  gulf  stream  on 
a  lumber-laden  schooner  boat. 
With  waves  a-washin'  wildly  on  her 
rollin'  rotten  decks. 
Old  Orange  Key  looms  up  aport  Just 
like  a  derby  hat  afloat, 
And  Lobos  Light  winks  wickedly,  and 
dreams  of  many  wrecks. 

You  head  her  for  Nuevitas,  and  Nue- 
vitas  town  is  desolate. 
Her  mangy  shacks  half-hidden  by  the 
mist  across  the  bay.  ; 
But  Nuevitas  is  a  little  port  where  sail-  i 
ing  vessels  congregate.  ,  j 

So  what's  the  odds  as  long  as  she  Is  I 
off  the  beaten  way? 

There's   some   that  rave   of  Rio  and 
there's  some  that  sing  of  Singa-  ^ 
pore 

And  all  the  ports  that  sailors  know 
who  sail  the  Seven  Seas. 
But  the  little  lousy  ports  are  best— the 
ones  you've  never  seen  before, 
Where    sailin'    ships    are  anchored, 
idly  waiting  for  a  breeze. 

— Louis  ot  the  Lafayette. 


BOOK  OF  SCRIBES.  CHAPTER//!'^ 

1.  Then  did  the  elders  lift  up  their 
voices  in  rejoicing  that  the  platform  was 
builded,  and  they  did  all  eat  and  were 
filled,  and  their  fast  was  broken. 

2  And  they  descended  into  a  chariot 
bearing  the  platforms  in  their  hands 
and  returned  to  the  garden  even  as 
they  were  drawn  by  Cherubim  with 
trumpets,  and  they  set  up  the  platform 
in  the  garden  in  the  shade  of  a  Judas 

'tree  which  groweth  in  dry  places. 

3  Then  came  the  prophet  of  Abou- 
Mac-Adoo  and  stood  up  before  the  con- 
gregation and  lifted  up  his  voice  saymg 
Lo  he  is  the  man  to  lead  the  children 
of  Woodrow  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
high  places,  and  all  those  of  the  congre- 
gation who  believe  his  words  lifted  up 
voices  and  cried  Youbetchah,  and 
seized  upon  the  banners  of  their  tribes 
and  did  walk  within  the  garden  in  a 
multitude,  and  the  sound  of  the  cornet 
flute.  harps,  sackbut,  psaltry  and 
dulcimer  and  all  kinds  of  music  was 
heard  in  the  garden.  .    ^  , 

4  And  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  of 
Abou-Mac-Adoo  was  uplifted,  even  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  lo,  a  plank  of  the 
platform  gave  way  beneath  him. 
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^v.o  believed  J-f^r^ehat  'and 
;:i'"d  upon  the  banner,  of  their  tribes 
Tnd  did  walk  within  the  earden  in  a 

^^TeV  and  an  kinds' o't  music  was  heard 
'"e^'^'AnTfhe' spirit  of  the  prophet  of 

f/^T-rr,  sruve  way  beneath  him. 
7  Then  in  their  turns  came  the  riders 
of  the  dark  horses  that  had  neighed 
?n  the  sarden  and  lifted  up  their  voices 
1 1  the  horse  is  prepared  against 
The  day^f  batue.  but  safety  is  ot  the 

^"/^  But  the  coneregation  lifted  uP  its 
A  «,ld  Nay  to  the  riders  of  the 
voice  and  sa'^^^^f.^  said  unto  each 

dark  h°rses  and  likewise  sa  ^^^^^ 

?e"l  upon  b.uer^hlrrs^nd  be  cast  out 

°V  Anf 'thrriders  of  the  dark  horses 

i.„  „f  ihAir  feet,  each  in  his  turn  cibt 

'    p'U""'  "5..  'S««™"w-cH 

remained  unto  him.  , 
11.  And  his  e>--j,.r{nUh  ofmeth  a 
^h^p'sworT  hal  wUh  iT^c  should  smite 

E  :£rtr^/ tM^s^c^^ 

and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the 

'    unread  before  you; 

'T'xhat  >x  may  eat  the  flesh  of  the 

I  ,i  tin  nf  the  eldest  of  the  elders 
lelders   e\en  of  the  em 

rai:sand%hrfle;h'of  mighty  men.  and 

^''I'^d^'he'tm'oTe'the  plank  of  the 
U.  Ana  lie    ^    .         ^ith    the  sole 

S°"Ms"'foot  even  as  one  treading  the 
of  his  fo"*-  „  ceness  and  wrath  so 
Thar  iffell  ind^g^elt  was  the  fall  there- 
°\i  And  they  took  up  of  the  fragments 

baskets  full.  -^""-^ 
Amherst,  N.  H.  

As  the  World  Wags: 

following  dialogue  took  place  . 
'•Hello!     Is  .this  the  department  of 

1     "Yes.  this  is  the  department  of  state." 
Who  is  this  talking?" 
'Mr.  A.  A.  Adee.' 


pages  In  his  "Barry  tyndon."  wh'ch. 
by  the  way.  Is  one  of  Thackeray  s  best 
novels* 

If  Casanova's  memoirs  were  read  at 
all  m  Boston,  it  was  in  French,  and 
the  volumes  of  the  Paris  and  Brussels  1 
editions  were  classed  as  books  to  bo 
asked  for  in  a  whisper,  when  the  clerk , 
was  led  to  the  further  end  of  the  shop. , 
What  a  change  within  a  few  years.' 
women  of  exemplaiT  character  asK^f or 

L^no^e^TthTTroXur^^haU.  The 
yenow  backs  are  left  carelessly  on  the 
drawing  room  or  library  table.„  Cas^ 
nova's  character  is  freely  dlBCUSsed_  He 

r  ^"c'elirnl  '  Herben^"f'  Cherbourg, 
venuto    Cellini.    Heroerv  vi 
Rousseau,  as  a  revealer  of  bon. 


Some  years  ago  Casanova's  account 
Of  his  escape  from  the  leads  in  Venice 
was  translated  into  English  for  a  boy  s 
book  of  adventures.  The  veracity  o 
this  account  has  been  questioned  of] 
llate  and  some  Insist  that  Casanova 
i  merely  bribed  the  Jailer  and  went  out^ 
1  But  the  kill-joy  Is  always  with  us  and 

his  name  Is  Legion.  „<=i~tlons 
There  are  at  least  two  translations 
into  English  of  all  the  volumes;  one  of 
Tm    is    unexpurgated.    an  expensive 

edition.     Now  comes 
Appreciation  by   Havelock^  W  s.  wit^h 

selections  J^^.  „fe  &  C°.' 

Ushed  by  John  W.  Luce  ^  ^  ' 
attractive  form  as  regarus  v 
type  and  general  aPPearance. 

'^he  selections  the 
scribing  Casanova  s  adventure  ^^^^ 
court  of  R°"^e:  his  famous 

prison;,  and  t^e^^^^^^^ft  won"  fortune! 
1  state  lottery  and  h;;^^;^   needless  to  > 

^"""M  t     Casanova,     the     intrepid  | 
say       that     Casanova,  volume. 

amorist,  does  ""^f  to  read  again  the 
"  Klock  Ellis  It  Irst  ap- 
^^^'"''a  \1  the  Savoy,  that  London  mag- 
1  peared  in  the  \,  i^ich  came  to 
azine  of  unusual  "^erit  wn 
an  untimely  exid  and  has  not 
I  placed.   _^  

-   our   -ders    may  -o 

!  ,  ve  followed  him  in  his  -"J- "//^ 
vvith  the  purpose  of  finding  ou  whether 

"^t  hlHto^y  ot  a°l°su\o  Voltaire 
example,  his  story  oi  uterary  and 

has  been  doubted.    These  i  ^^^^^^ 

riess  of  Casanova's  narrative. 


HEAVY  ORDNANCE  OF  THE  PAST 

(From  a  Ke«   Hampshire  Contemporary) 
••The  pillar  of  the  Vendome  column 
is  of  stone  with  a  coating  of  bronze 
made  from  a  cannon  taken  In  the  cam- 

''^'i^t'to  Th^  HeraMby  H.  L.  Stuart.) 

FOR  SNOWSHOE  AL 

As  the  World  AVags; 

For  Snowshoe  Al's  education  and  in- 
formation I  will  tell  him  that  it  was 
George  Washington  that  took  command 
of  the  Six  Hundred  under  the  spread  ng 
I  chestnut  tree.  The  loaf  of  wine  and  Uie| 
lug  of  bread  were  not  theai  mentioned, 
that  came  later  at  Brandywine,  when 
we  also  heard  of  the  pair  of  dice.  A  , 
I  you  will  never  be  admitted  to  the  hal 
of  fame  if  you  continue  to  manifest 
,such  'enorance.^^^^,^  ^^^^^^^ 


"T)ne  cannot  praise  a  man  too 
much  who  speaks  'fvell  of  them  who 
speak  ill  of  him." 

"Find  out  each  man's  thumb- 
screw." 

"When  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion? When  they  talk  scandal." 

"Never  have  a  companion  who 
casts  you  in  the  shade." 

Thus  a  pleasing  see-saw  might  be 
arranged,  with  the  conclusion  at- 
tributed to  John  Ruskin:  "Fit  your- 
self for  the  best  society,  and  then — 
never  enter  it." 


in 


get  you.    Please  spell  it.  " 


•T  don't 
"A—" 
••Yep." 
•■A — " 
"Yep." 

"AW.  miner  banks. 

VTilUamstewn,   .   


llshed    in    the  bookshelf  of 

American  Mercury      The  ^^^^^ 

the  most  '^-°]';'J^'J'r.nsei  the  mid- 
books  that  w°">^^f^;^'  tnto  the  world 
^,£e  who  ^^-"S'^^f;;  she  calls  i 

to  yell  for  the  ponce. Jha  ^^^^^ 
dull  and  pious  books  wou  ^^^^^ 
^er  grandmother  in^o  a  s  ^^^^^ 
any  relation  of  efteot  ^.^entury 
tween  this  fact  and  the  n_  ] 
'  oTcomstockian  buffoonery? 

the  egotistical  l,ut  -uslng-pe. 

aps   most    amusm„  Charles  1 

„>ost   esoti^tlcal-men^olrs   o  ^1 
1  Godfrey  Leland.         tel^  o 

and         ""•J^^'^'eknowledged  by  the 
dianapolls.  was  a>,  luerary  cen- 1 

neighborhood  as  being  the  liter  ^y^ 

ler  of  the  United  states.  ^.^^ 
universe.  T^e  name  o^  Casa  ^^^^^  | 
,  mentioned  ^V^^^^^"  art  the  autoblogra- 
say  that  he  had  read  ^^as 
'  phy  of  the  great  adventurer^  t  ^^^^.^^ 
r  disinheriting  silence  U" 
Wendell  Holmes  ohlrp^d  ^t^  remember  I 

heard  of  the  J"^"'  ^ared  to  read 

the  story,  he  had  even  ^^^^ 

some  of  the  m^n^^.^.'^ie  gentlemen  ap- 
these  highly  respectable  g  ^^^^  ^ 
,,,-ently  aware^ot^the^^    Casanova  for 


It  was  stated  In  a  Paris  i'^^^'fj 
r.nth  or  two  months  ago  that  a  manu- 

i„4  „„.,.«  h.m  in  l™ 

iivirarian.  with  a  saiaij  y 

where  Casanova  spent  the  last  years  of 
Uls Ti  e  This  news  need  not  excite  even 
fc:rostfanati<.ladm.erofC^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-biirdTn^o-^rr^^^^^^^^^ 

are  dull  reading.  there  was 

Usher,  in  J"  ^j^^t  Brock- 

seen  the  manuscr^t  say  tn_^.^^ 
haus   engaged  a  Frenchm  ^^^^^^.^ 

name  L^f°rf"«;-\?^sen  not  to  soften. 
French,  not  to  ohasen.  n  c  r<i- 
but  to  make  "  more  elegant 

s.™-?.™.:  .>^-™-uf il.  'S 

thing  about  It.    ^   j 

_       hnnks   Casanova  has  fig- 
Apropos  of  booKs,  ^  1  operas. 

^-Ug-e^'arda\"edVr  and  was  for 

a  time  popular.   

DISILLUSION 
There  Is  a  field  out  from  our  town 
(P^iT^God'^rnev^er^p-ass  that  field 
^  A  moonlight  night  again!) 

One  June  it  w^  a  gleaming  world  .  •  . 
(o1i  'how  Ust°etc"'ed  away  to  the  moon 
^°The  nTght  when  first  we  kissed!) 
Long  after,  we  came  back  again 
af-af  rncl-alteT^^tillV"-!^  .    •  • 


IN   THE  WORLD  OF  SPORT 

'  SIGN  NEW  AGREEMENT 

'       (From  the  Berkshire  Evenlns  Eagle) 
BOSTON,   Mass.,    July  5— The  public 
trustees  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Street  Railway  company  and  represent- 
atives of    the    street    carmen  s  -  union 
signed  the  new  working  agreement  be- 
,  tween  the  men  and  company  ^Wednes- 
day at  noon  In  the  State  street  ofOces 
[of  the  company. 

"Books  Have  Their  Fate" 

The  Saturday  Book  Review  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  recently 
contained  Mr.  Charles  A.  Madison's 
short  review  of  Gracian's  "L  Homme 
de  Cour"  translated  from  the  Span- , 
ish  into  French  by  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaie  and  published  recently  in 
Paris. 

Mr  Madison  makes  some  surpris- 
ing statements:  that,  first  published, 
in  Spanish  in  1647,  and  translated; 
into  French  by  de  la  Houssaie  in 
1684    "El    Oraculo    Manuel  (sic) 
was  30  forgotten  in  the  19th  century 
that  neither  Stendhal  nor  Samte- , 
Beuve  ever  heard  of  it.  "It  returned 
to  the  light  of  day  only  when  Retny ; 
de  Gourmont  accidentally  discovered  | 
iit  in     -c  of  the  dusty  second-hand  j 
!  book  stores  in  1902."  I 
Now  what  are  the  facts. 
In  the   first  place  the  title  ot 
Gracian's  book  is  "Oraculo  Manu- 
al" (not  "Manuel").  No  copy  of  the 
1647  edition  is  known  to  exist,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  book  was 
published  in  that  yeat. 

So  far  from  the*  book  being  un- 
known, in  the  19th  century,  Scho- 1 
penhauer,  having  the  highest  ad- 
miration  for   the  maxims,  quoted 
from   them   copiously.    Sir   M.  i^. 
Grant  Duff  contributed  an  article  on 
Gracian  to  the  Fortnightly  Review 
in  1877;  John  Morley  in  1891  did 
not  find  Gracian  "much  of  a  com- 
panion, though  some  of  his  aphor- 
isms give  a  neat  turn  to  a  com- 
monplace,"    but  he    admitted   that  j 
some  had  found  light  in  the  say- 
iTies.  Not  only  Spaniards,  but  some 
French  miters  of  the  19th  century 
commended  Gracian   (in  1843  and 
1869). 

Reading  Mr.   Madison  s  review, 


I  SHAW'S  CANDIDA 

COPLEY  THEATRE  -  The  Copley 
Theatre  Repertory  Company  in  "Candi- 
da"-"pleasant  play"  in  three  acts  by 
G  B.  Shaw— precod  by  a  one-act  inter- 
lude. "Wallpapers,"  from  the  joint  pen 
of  Cyril  Fitch  and  Margaret  Kays.  The 
casts:   „ 

WAI..LP-^.PERS 
-^-?'^a:;tS^nr'-"¥^n.^W3^ey 

Frances   his  a.sslstaiil  tiny  i^ai 

Ruby  Rlsquette.  Charlie-s  fl=»"«^ 


one  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  book  of  aphorisms  must 
be  read,  if  read  at  all,  m  Spanish, 
French  or  some  other  foreign  lan- 

^Twas  translated  into  English  in 
1694,  translated  from  the  French 
Revisions  in  English  were  published 
in  1702,  1705  and  1714. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Madison 
does  not  know  the  translation  from 
?he  Spanish  into  English  by  Josei^h 
Jacobs,  published  by 
1892'  To  this  translation  Jacobs 
Jontributed  a  critical  introduction  a 
bibliographical  appendix  and  valu 

^'t:^'.  over  the  Htt^e  -lume 
one  is  inclined  to  ^ffree  with  John 
Morley's  opinion:  Many  of  the 
maxims,  aphorisms  are  gdded  plati_ 
tudes  yet  here  and  there  are  say 
Sgf'tLt   explain  Schope^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fSp'rkrre^f  sSSk  and 
Knfw'  How  to 

there  are  sentences  that  noDie 
cyScal,  may  well  be  pondered: 


Margaret  Kaye 

Charlie  Chawcett  G.  P.  Huntley 

CANDID.V 

(A  Pleasant  Play  in  Three  Acts  by  Georee 
Bernard  Shaw) 
Characters  In  the  PlfV  „  , 

^^id^^^^^chserv^-^^ 
1  to  ligh?  the  Shavian  incense  at  the  old  , 
familiar  altar  of  the  Copley,  is   as  the  , 
author  takes  pains  to  point  out  one  of 
ihis  pleasantest  plays;  incidentally  it  s 
.  one  of  his  strongest  and  best.    Here  Is 
the  hard  brilliance  ot  the  Chavian  wit 
softened  by  a  touch  more  sympathetic 
though  no  less  deft  than  usual.  As  ever, 
a  striking  insight  into  "things  as  they 
are  "  an  unusual  viewpoint,  and  mas- 
terly command  of  dialogue   are  com- 
bined into  a  vigorous  whole.  What  more 
profound  than  MorelVs  stricken  cry  that 
-nothing  is  so  easy  as  making  a  man  ] 
lose  faith  in  himself."  and  that  only  a 
woman's  love  and  trust  can  keep  that 
faith  alive!    Or   that   he  should__fear 
Alarchbanks— timorous,  "sniveling,  po- 
etic, weakling.    Or  ye-t  what  more  un- 
usual than  that  Candida  should  elect 
to  stay  with  the  one  who  was  the  weaker 
and  that  the  weaker  one  should  prove 
to  be  her  husband,  because  Marchbanks 
had  learned  to  live  without  love,  while 
Morell  could  not  have  done  so?  Seldom 
is  Shaw  more   "human,"   never  is  he 
more  penetrating  than  in  this  play  of 
the  successful,  popular  clergyman  of  35, 
fighting  the  poetic,  dreamy  youth  of  18 
tor  his  wife's  love 

Nor  can  one  easily  forget  the  little 

-son'"    with    wliich    Candida  Kently 
sends  the  boy  about  his  I'f 
member  this  whenever  yo'l  think  of  me. 
When  you    are    M.    rU    be    45^  ... 
when  you're  60.  Til  be  85    .    •    ■  Truly 
;  Candida  a  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
understands   and  loves  both  of  them, 
fhou^'h  in  very  different  ways.    As  the 
po°etmn«s  at  Morell  in  their  big  scene 
n  the  third  act.  the  latter  did  »ot  make 
Candida  love  him  merely  by  wearmg 
black  clothes  and  buttoning  his  collar 
behind     Whatever  the  tie  that  bound 
husband  and  ^vite  together,  it  was  no 
nn»  that  even  the  weakness  and  need 
oryoung  Marchbanks  could  ever  hope 
To  sever    In  that  fact  lies  the  source  of 
most  human  happiness,  and  1"  't^J"?' I 
ognition  the  glory  of  George  Bernard  j 

dialogue  itself  contains  much  | 
sentimental  ranting:  On  the  one  hand 
the  oratorical  diction  of  Slorell  and  on 
other  the  hyperbolic  flights  of  his 
poetic  riva  But  for  the  saving  touch 
orshavian  satire,  much  of  this  material 
must  have  passed  for  antiquated  gush, 
with  it.  the  speech  attained  a  dign  ty 
weight  as  well  as  a  flavor  of  Its 

H^i^in-sr^^-^l^ 

ness,  and  the  director,  ivln  Payne,  wa 
nn    excellent    Marchbanks.      The  re 

was  very  much  pleased. 

THEBILUT  KEITH'S 


ta 


thnt  of  others,  la  even  more 

ln«.    Tho  girl  with  him  has  muoh  to 

Next  come  Tiller's  Bl^to'n^^"""'''"" 
glrlB.  ThiB  type  of  act  h»d  born  done 
to  (l».ath  before  theee  H"'-'"  „2 
Boston,  but  there  wai  • 
onlhii.  aeni  about  their  '^"f''.  "",^1, 
made  It  .tand  out.  Chester  Fj-olcHcks, 
with  his  boyishness,  danced  his  -^^V J-^ 
nmch  applause.  He  too^^ 
where  most  danoers  take  but  one. 

Yvette  and  hor  New  York  Snyco- 
pators"    Is    the    way   another  act 
billed.  The  audience  was  P"P»"*J°' 
the  usual  half  doren  or  so  bits  of  sjn 
copatlon,    but   she   V'^f""',"*,!,  JSd 
gooil   sInBing  and 

then  Introduced  some  effective  scenlo 

"'rrank  Hurst  and  Kddle  Vogt  are  fa- 
vorltoa  here  anyhow  and  they  scored 
a  hit  with  a  new  line  of  palter.  The 
Tamakl  Duo  opened  the  bill  with  eur- ] 
prlslngly  strenuous  exhibitions  of  seir- 
defence.  Maud  Earl  showed  what  could 
bo  done  with  the  human  voice.  0"vette 
Haynes  and  Fred  Beck  offe"*!  ^J?"^! 
lesque  which  was  lively.  The  Ainbler 
Brothers  closed  with  tiymnastlo  work. 
Their  opening  routine  held  the  audi- 
,ence  and  their  later  balancing  routines 
thrilled  It. 


a  tier  patently  perfund 
the  gift  be  carelessly  t< 
to  be  examined  at  a  moro  conve- 
nient season.  And  when  the  gift 
lias  been  long  expected,  hinted  at 
possibly  by  the  recipient,  there 
should  at  least  bo  a  plausible  mani- 
festation of  surprise. 

In  the  old  days  courteous  grati- 
tude came  from  natural  instinct  and 
home  training.  Today  it  must  be 
taught  by  a  psychologist. 


Readers  of  Illustrated  newspapers  may 

have  noticed  that  nearly  all  women 
pictured,  young,  old  and  those  "between 
;!0  years  of  age"  (to  quote  Artemus 
Ward),  women  that  are  professional 
nctresses  or  merely  coquettish,  eentl- 
montal,  melodramatic — .at  homo  or  In 
society,  show  their  teeth,  as  If  they  had 
tho  glory  of  American  dentistry  at 
heart,  or  had  been  persuaded  to  adver- 
tise a  new  tooth  paste. 

Why  Is  It  that  so  many  authors  In 
those  days  pictured  In  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  depress  their  heads? 
Here,  for  example.  Is  the  prospectus  of 
a  new  Saturday  Review.  Messrs.  Will- 
lam  Rose  Benet.  Henry  Seldel  Canby 
and  Christopher  Morley — all  good  men 
and  true — are  looking  down  apparently 
in  deepest  thought.  What  are  they  look- 
ing at?  Little  things  of  their  own  writ- 
ing? Proofsheets,  manuscripts  or  print- 
ed hooks?  The  list  of  subscribers  al- 
ready secured?  An  estimate  from  the 
printer?  Or  are  they  like  devout  Bud- 
dhists, In  rapt  omphalic  contemplation? 

We  should  like  to  see  an  author,  even 
the  mildest,  once  In  a  while  photo- 
graphed erect,  defiant,  like  Ajax  defy- 
ing the  lightning  in  a  statue-clog-dance, 
fearing  not  contemporary  critics,  thumb- 
ing his  nose  (metaphorically)  at  pos- 
terity. 

This  reminds  xia  that  Mr.  George  P. 
Bolivar  of  Beverly — wa  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  several  months — why  Is 
his  lut^  silent  or  unstrung? — writes 
asking  why  a  Herald  photographer  does 
not  take  a  series  of  snapshots  picturing 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  at  Clamport. 
Mr.  Bolivar  writes:  "Some  years  ago, 
you  may  remember,  the  Strand  Maga- 
zine used  to  publish  articles  about  this 
or  that  celebrated  man  or  woman.  Illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  the  subject  from 
babyhood  to  the  year  of  publication, 
also  with  pictures  of  the  hero  or  heroine 
engaged  In  work  or  play — Gwendoline 
St.  John  In  her  garden,  Ffolllet  Ffrench 
at  tennis,  Mae  Jolliwicks  feeding  her 
hounds.  Prof.  Bath  experimenting 
microscopically  with  an  unusual  worm 
and  finding  Its  brains  In  its  abdomen. 

"Why  not  Mr.  Johnson  drawing  water 
at  the  windmill,  sifting  ashes,  picking 
beach  plums,  watching  bluebirds  bathe, 
swapping  stories  at  the  village  store, 
arguing  with  a  wandering  fishmonger, 
diving  from  the  pier,  at  the  post  of- 
fice, in  his  study  writing  his  sociologi- 
cal and  colossal  work?  These  pictures 
would  grace  a  page  of  the  Sunday  roto^ 
gravure  section. 

"The  Herald's  editorial  article  about 
character  being  disclosed  by  what  many 
carelessly    consider    trifles,    about  the 


1  "caiiea    u      tiiacK   tjioaKea  I'urltan" 
after  him. 

lie  said  the  cocktail  ahaker  was  exactly 
like  me, 

Sparkling  just  a  little  too  recklessly. 
(Though  what  he  oarea  for  Bosslp,  I 
can't  aee.) 

iMy  face  ran  purple  from  the  ribbon  In 
my  hair. 


Gracefully  Keceived 

"The  art  of  receiving  gifts"  is  a 
new  course  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
girls'  class  in  Paris.  It  has  been 
added,  the  dispatch  says,  by  a 
psychological  school  teacher  who  is 
of' the  opinion  that  the  young  girls 
of  today  do  not  know  how  to  accept 
gracefully  gifts  that  are  presented 
To  them.  Her  class— the  girls  are 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age- 
arc  being  taught  how  much  polite 
surprise  they  should  show  when  the 
gift  has  been  long  expected. 

Older  women,  and  men,  too,  many 
of  them,  need  schooling  in  this  art. 
It  is  hard  for  some  to  say  even  the 
words  "Thank  you."  They  may 
think  that  they  have  received  only 
their  due.  They  honor  the  giver  by 
accepting  the  gift  or  the  invitation. 
Or  they  expected  something  else  and 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  by  what  they 
received.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Mar^ 
eel  Proust's  they  suspect  the  "vir- 
tuous  perversity"  of  the  friend. 
"The  critic  whose  review  would  flat- 
ter the  novelist  in  its  place  invites 
him  to  dinner;  the  duchess  does  not 
take  the  snob  with  her  to  the  the- 
atre, but  sends  him  her  box  for  a 
night  when  she  will  not  occupy  it." 

There  are  some  who  are  frankly 
disappointed.  They  do  not  want  the 
book,  for  they  do  not  like  the  au- 
thor.   Why  did  not  the  friend  con-      _^    

suit  their  taste,  he  should  have  [duty  of  a  biographer  to  tell  the  whole 
known  it.  They  forget  that  he  is 
convinced  that  others  should  share 
his  taste.  Why  should  there  be  an 
invitation  to  a  Symphony  concert 
without  a  soloist  when  a  famous 
pianist  played  the  week  before  and 
a  violinist  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  week  to  come? 
Mrs.  Bolivar  invites  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scupperhorn  to  a  dinner,  but  they 
have  heard  that  at  the  dinner  to 
which  they  were  not  invited  a  cele- 
brated visiting  traveler  delighted 
the  guests  by  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures. 

There  are  others  who  from  false 
pride  do  not  wish  to  be  put  under 
obligations.  They  suspect  a  mo- 
tive. They  must  invite  or  make 
gifts  in  return,  for  they  look  on 
social  life  as  a  practical  course  in 
book-keeping;  accounts  must  bal- 
ance, even  if  they  are  not  to  their 
credit.  They  say  with  Laocoon,  "I 
fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they 
bear  gifts,"  but  they  forget  that 
Laocoon  perished  miserably,  al- 
though he  was  of  high  rank,  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  and  sacrificed  to  Nep- 
tune. 

Will  a  scale  of  gratitude  be 
taught  in  Paris,  ranging  from  the 
showing  of  common  decency  that 
covers  disappointment  to  exuberant 
and  gushing  joy?  There  should  be 
degrees;  well-bred  acceptance,  sub- 
liued  rapture,  moderate  rapture, 
with  instruction  in  facial  as  well  as 
verbal  expression.  In  no  case  should. 


truth  meets  my  full  approbation.  For 
example,  I  like  to  know  that  Caesar 
Augustus  after  a  slight  repast  at  noon, 
when  he  took  a  siesta,  dozed  with  his 
shoes  on. 

"And  so  when  I  read  Walter  Pater's 
'Imaginary  Portraits'  or  'Appreciations' 
or  'Marlus  the  Epicurean'  I  like  to 
think  of  Pater,  the  man,  sporting  an 
aj)ple-green  cravat." 


I  dared  him  to  kiss  me  .  .  .  but  he 

didn't  dare. 
Oh,  we  were  very  noisy  and  we  were 
very  gay. 

And  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say. 
(The  shaker  and  umbrella  were  both  In 
tho  way.) 

But  when  the  rain  stopped  pouring,  wo 

grew  more  still. 
A  ring  of  sunlight  glittered  on  a  far  off 

hill. 

We  held  our  breath  to  listen  to  th« 

dripping  .  .  .  dripping  sound 
While  the  sun  emote  the  wet  leaves 

with  glory  all  around. 
(The  shaker  and  umbrella  tumbled  to 
the  ground.) 

You'll  find  the  "Black  (Cloaked  Purltaji" 

underneath  a  tree. 
We    left   him    there   on    purpose — "\t 
Memory." 

But  where  my  namesake  disappeared,  : 

don't  knowl 
We  hunted  for  her  hleh,  we  hunted  fo 

her  low! 

(I  hope  she's  In  the  heaven  where  gooc 
cocktail  shakers  go!) 
—THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SUBURBS. 

WHICH  BOSTON? 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  reviewing 
Dr.  Grevllle  MacDonald's  life  of  his 
parents,  George  MacDonald  and  his 
wife,  says:  "As  an  example  of  how 
George  MacDonald  affected  his  con- 
temporaries, one  may  cite  a  letter  from 
young  Boston  gentleman  who  of- 
fered to  enter  his  service  as  'a  hired 
servant'  because  'I  would  like  to  hear 
your  voice  more.'  "  Perhaps  this  Bos- 
ton Is  the  English  one.  We  doubt  if 
enthusiasm  for  an  author  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  would  go  so  far. 

WE  BED  TO  DIFFER 

The  strawberry  season  In  many 
places  Is  nearly  ov^r.  An  English  phy- 
sician's remark  that  the  advent  of  the 
season  Is  accompanied  by  a  marked  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  insomnia  vic- 
tims who  seek  medical  advice  may  con- 
sole those  who  mourn  the  ending.  This 
physician  sayS  that  strawberries  are 
most  Indigestible.  If  they  are  to  be 
eaten  at  all,  they  should  be  eaten  be- 
fore noon,  otherwise  a  wakeful  night 
will  be  the  penalty. 

We  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  If 
strawberries  were  still  In  the  market 
we  would  eat  them  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, supper  and  even  commit  the  enor- 
mity of  mashing  them  with  a  spoon 
and  then  reaching  for  the  sugar  bowl 
and  the  cream  jug.  In  1697  a  largo 
strawberry  was  grown  In  Sir  Charles 
Woolsley's  gardens  In  Staff ordshlre.  The 
second  crop  brought  strawberries  flat 
as  a  button.  Is  this  species  known  to- 
day? 

"Pottle  of  sti^wberrles."  Good  old 
English  phrase,  for  this  "pottle"  was 
not  a  pot  or  bottle  for  liquids — "pota- 
tions pottle  deep" — but  a  small  wicker 
or  chip  basket  for  holding  strawberries. 
In  Andrew  W.  Tuer's  "Old  London  Street 
Cries"  there  Is  a  picture  of  a  comely  lass 
at  Covent  Garden  holding  a  pottle  In 
her  left  hand  and  calling:  "Fine  Straw- 
berries!" Rowlandflon,  Crulkshank. 
CrawhaU  were  among  the  Illustrators, 
but  the  name  of  the  strawberry  girl 
Illustrator  on  page  83  Is  not  decipherable. 


Is  there  any  truth  In  the  story  told 
by  Luke  lonides  of  a  visit  he  and 
Burne-.Tones  once  made  to  a  county 
fair.  "They  wandered  Into  a  sideshow 
to  see  a  tattooed  lady,  with  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  objects  tattooed  on  her 
— on  one  knee  the  American  eagle,  on 
the  other  the  Union  Jack  (symboU2lng 
the  understanding  there  should  be 
among  nations?)  and  on  her  back  Leo- 
nardo's 'Last  Supper.'  And  she  really 
was  amazing,  and  they  enjoyed  It  huge- 
ly. Several  years  later,  In  London, 
Bume-Jones  rushed  In  to  see  lonides 
and  told  him  the  same  tattooed  lady 
was  at  the  Aquarium,  and  they  must  go 
and  see  her  again.  And  they  went,  and 
she  had  grown  very  fat  In  the  mean- 
while, and  when  they  looked  at  her 
back,  all  the  apostles  wore  a  broad 
grin." 

Mr.  Lee  Shelby  says  that  the  Pennella 

once  told  the  story,  but  we  don't  re- 
call this  fact. 

A  WET  RAIN 
We  walked  through  a  bog  In  a  thunder- 
storm 

With  a  shaker  full  of  cocktails  to  keep 

us  warm, 

And  a  solemn,  old  umbrella  to  keep  tis 
dry, 

But  It  turned  Inside  out,  the  wind  waa 

80  high; 

(And  the  clouds  ran  rasred  acroaa  the 

sky.) 


7     '  /  ?  ^ 

La  Semalne'  Musfcale  In  Its  announce- 
ment of  Vladimir  Shavltch's  concert  In 
Paris  on  June  23  that  the  singer  would 
be  Arthur  Hackett-GranviUe. 

"Arthur-Hackett-Granvill&."  Can  this 
be  our  own  Artliur  Hackett  who  has 
often  sung  here  melllfluously,  If  It's 
he— why  the  hyphen,  why  "Granville." 

When  we  were  living  In  Paris  nearly 
40  years  ago  there  was  an  American 
dancing  master  who  was  in  fasmon.  He 
came  from  Boston  and  on  his  engraved 
card  was:  "Mr.  So-and-So,  Boston." 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Hackett  follow  his  ex- 
ample? In  Paris  last  month  he  sang, 
as  he  has  sung  In  Boston,  the  tenor 
solo  at  the  end  of  Liszt's  "Faust"  Sym- 
phony. 


He  carried  the  umbrella, 
look  so  prim 


It  mad«  him 


The  same  number  of  La  Semalne  Mu- 
Bicale  published  an  excellent  picture  of 
Roland  Hayes  on  the  title  page  and  an- 
nounced his  two  recitals,  June  19,  26, 
with  a  highly  eulogistic  biographical 
sketch. 


Kava  the  King.'  It  waa  originally  an 
old  German  folk-song,  ao  tho  British 
have  as  much  right  to  It  as  we  have; 
ptrhaps  more." 

You  are  wrong,  Mlaa  Nellie.  The 
words  and  music  of  the  British  nation- 
al anthem  were  English,  written  In  all 
probability  by  Henry  Carey,  the  author 
ol  "Sally  In  our  Alley."  It  was  sung 
by  Carey  at  a  dinner  In  London  to  cel- 
ebrate the  capture  of  Portabello.  It  la 
said  that  Carey  took  the  tune  to  John 
Christopher  Smith,  asking  him  "to  cor- 
rect the  base,  which  was  not  proper." 
This  Smith  did.  But  the  anthem,  writ- 
ten In  1740,  did  not  become  famous 
until  it  was  sung  on  the  stage  In  both 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
trefl  In  17^5  when  London  was  wildly 
patriotic  by  reason  of  the  first  suc- 
cesses of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
and  the  citizens'  antl-poplsh  feeling. 
The  tune  afterwards  became  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  Prussia,  also  of  Sax- 
ony; and  Weber,  living  at  Dresden,  In- 
troduced It  In  his  "Jubilee"  overture.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Germans 
have  also  claimed  the  authorship  of 
the  "Marseillaise" — that  Is,  the  tune. 

Lord  Bemers  of  England  Is  looked  on 
as  a  humorous  composer.  He  has  writ- 
ten some  supposedly  comic  songs  and 
some  comic  funeral  marches  for  the 
piano.  We  are  Indebted  to  J.  &  W. 
Chester,  Ltd.,  of  London,  for  a  copy 
of  his  latest  song  "Dialogue  between 
Tom  Filuter  and  his  man,  by  Ned,  the 
Dog  Stealer."    Here  are  the  words: 

Dick!  said  he.    What?  said  he. 
Fetch  me  my  hat,  said  he. 
To  Tlmahoe,  says  he, 
To  buy  the  fair,  says  he. 
And  all  that's  there,  says  he. 

Arrah!  Pay  what  you  owe,  said  he, 
And  then  you  may  go,  says  he, 
To  Tlmahoe,  says  he. 
To  buy  the  fair,  says  he, 
And  all  that's  there,  says  he. 

Well  by  this  and  by  that,  says  he, 
Dick,  hang  up  my  hat,  says  he. 

Dr.  MacDonald,  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  his  father,  George  Mac- 
Donald, the  novelist,  tells  a  story  .about 
his  mother  Illustrative  of  her  spirit. 
She  was  In  church  during  an  earth- 
quake at  Bordighera.  She  thought  the 
building  would  collapse.  So  she  julled 
out  all  the  organ's  stops  and  played  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus." 

Mr.  Warren  doesn't  give  us  too  much 
of  Shakespeare  (the  reviewer  is  speak- 
ing of  an  anthology  of  poetry  for  boys), 
but  doubtless  he  reckoned  on  every 
self-respecting  family  keeping  a  copy 
handy.  I  remember  how  dl.'5concerted  I 
was  when  I  went  to  the  theatre  and 
heard  actors  speak  these  great  speeches 
that  I  knew  so  well.  They  missed 
chunks  out  and  they  often  put  em- 
phasis in  queer  places.  So  I  thought, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  sometimes  believed 
that  I  could  have  done  the  speeches 
better.  They  didn't  make  them  excit- 
ing enough.  I  am  humbler  now,  but  I 
still  want  to  act  Othello.— A.  N.  M.,  In 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 


"Nellie  of  Fort  Wayne,"  writing  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  replied  to  those 
who  had  censured  an  orchestral  leader 
for  playing  "America"  when  a  picture 
of  George  V.  of  England  was  shown 
on  the  screen. 

"I  thought  every  one  knew  that 
'America'  Is  sung  to  the  tune  of  'God 


We  read  of  Mr.  Relnhold  de  Warllch, 
"the  Russian  baritone,'"  giving  a  re- 
cital In  London. 

Is  not  this  the  Mr.  Warllch  who  be- 
fore the  world  war  was  advertised  In 
Boston  as  a  German  singer,  and  gave 
1  recital  with  Mr.  Krelsler,  playing  the 
piano  accompaniments,  to  show  his 
friendship?  And  so  for  some  years  an 
Englishman,  who  once  sang  here  In 
operetta,  has  been  masquerading  as  a 
Belgian  singer,  although  his  French  at 
his  first  recital  was  qulsby  even  for  a 
Pelglan. 

"Sir  Alfred  Butt  has  hopes  of  bring- 
ing back  the  Empire  to  Its  former 
standing  and  prestige  as  a  music  hall." 

With  the  famous  "promenade"  against 
which  certain  Engllshwomenwaged  bit- 
ter war,  Mrs.  Chant  among  them?      -  ■ 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  Edith 
Wynne  Mathison  have  had  hard  luck 
in  London.  The  lord  chamberlain  re- 
fused them  permission  to  play  Ken- 
nedy's "The  Chastening"  in  public. 

Our  old  friend  Leon  Gordon's  "'WTilte 
Cargo"  also  met  with  a  sad  blow.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  evidently  a  fussy  per- 
son, told  Mary  Clare,  the  native  "vamp" 
In  the  piece,  that  she  must  wear  some 
clothes. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  writing  about  the 
playwright's  mind,  the  theatre  and 
stage  people,  for  the  July  number  of 
the  Adelphi:  "I  should  advise  ladles 
always  to  avoid  artists  who  are  In 
search  of  new  sensations  and  emotions 
either  in  friendship  or  love.  They  are 
extremely  trying  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  brought  into  contact;  as  the 
popular  Castilian  proverb  has  It,  they 
are  little  angels  from  another's  house. 
Such  men  are  egoists,  taken  up  with 
their  own  divine  selves,  aid  the  conse- 
quences are  not  pleasant  when  they 
whisper  love.  Anybody's  misfortune  to 
such  a  man  Is  no  more  t,i.-!n  a  oroper 
tribute  to  his  genius.    Never  fall  In  love 
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with  a  .en.us    .aa.es    nor  a  man^^of 
temperament.    All  '"ff  J;.' 
perament  at  homejs  temper. 

At  the  Grand  Gulgnol.  Paris  late  last 
ti^    M    Jean  Max  took  his  part  of 
rrpuim    so    seriously    that  choking 
Mala"  F^^rlan   (the  ^Hncess  Ossov  .,a) 

he  nearly  ^'"I'^l^^^^I.clan '.^s  sum- 
eclousness  and  a  Physl^^^^^^   to  ask, 

™  U  ^sPunn  had  had  to  bash  her 
Instead  of  stranglej|er? 

>i«-  Timp"!  says  of  Huntley 
The  I^ndon  T  mes  say^  «nd  Cinema 

•^"l^'f*  Russia-   that  while  It  con- 
^"""Ih  that  19  interestlne  It  also 
^tllnT^^a^oU   deal   Of    ill-denned  I 

rte;'".^r^'lBU^f  ma\^r  th:a^res  and 

i""9£^te^haf^.no-:t;;:r^^^^^ 
I  aemonstrate  tnat 

developed  so  unltied, 

''7"o'vaHed  tn  human  interest  as  that 
'of  lovUt  Russia."    The    Times  says: 
•■This  claim,  whether  a  good  one  or  not, 
-^eW  not  made  o^u^^ 

Ihe   suspicion'  that   much   of   his  in- 

C^ner'    s'rtements  are 
I  ouently  provo  to  be  papers  Published  as 
iSronalranda  by  the  soviet  governmontu 

fMARJORlE'  CLEVER 

I  SHUBERT  THEATRE:  At  length 
the  postponed  opening  of  "Marjorie."  a 

'  new  musical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Fred  Thompson  and  Clif- 
ford Grey,  with  additional  dialogue  by 
Harold  Atteridge.  Music  by  Herbert 
Stothart.  PhUlp  Culkln  and  Stephen 
Jones.  Directed  by  W.  H.  Gilmore  and 
David  Bennett,  under  personal  super- 
vision of  Rufus  LeMalre.  The  cast  of 
principals: 

^^XiViiv  '='"j'rci°snur4 

S^^Trl  .■.".■.Donat  Oauthier 

iA;^„°'l\i?oTri,--an--author-..anase.^^^_^ 

Juliette  Lotl.  a  film  star.... Nan  Crawford 
Molly  Daly,  of  Valcourf,  musical  com^ 

edy  company  .  ' 

Garcia    Plndora,    Valcourf^    pubilc.ty  _^ 

Ho^-rcre^rk.-.  V.-.  V.  i ;  i  i  i.V.-.^"' J-  '"'"^"^^ 
Blsss.    a   private   en<l""-y  ^^^.^"'^ecklnger 

Bell   Boy  Edward  Al'.cn 

From  this  formidable  list  of  charac- 
ters, it  may  possibly  be  supposed  that 
here  at  length  is  a  musical  comedy  witn 
a  plot.    Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Such    slender    framework    of  orphan 
brother    and    sister,    budding  play- 
wright, love  at  first  (and  of  course  last) 
sight,  mildly  muddling  French  actress, 
stern    guardian,    detective,    etc,    as  a 
semblance  of  motion  demands,  is  cer- 
talnlv  provided.    Much  of  the  patter  is 
genuinely  amusing  and  the  jokes  often 
well-turned.    The  bit  about  the  lunatic 
Is  admirably  conceived,  there  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  limerick  about  a  young  lady  from 
Australia,  and  actually  something  new 
In  the  prohibition  line.    Yet.  alas,  the 
old  sentimental  twaddle  is  no  less  prc^m- 
inent  than  usual.    The  famous  scene  be- 
ginning.  "It  I  really   loved  a  man  I 
would  say    .    .    ."Is  preserved  intact. 
Likewise  the  bit  about   "Let  me  ex- 
plain," which  always  make  such  an  ad- 
mirable finale  for  act  two.  However 
these  old  favorites  perhaps  are  to  oe 
expected.     Otherwise,   the   book  man- 
ages to  conceal  any  too  obvious  lack  of 
freshness   by   numerous   twists,  suffl- 
clently  clever  to   "get  by"   very  well 
with  a  summer  audience.  .,  „  ,  „ 

"Marjorie"  Is.  however,  essentially  a 
show  of  personalities,  and  of  the  wide 
appeal  of  these  personalities  there  can 
be  no  Question.  Each  of  the  Principals 
w-as  greeted  on  his  or  her  entra^nce 
with  the  whole-hearted  applause  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  old  favorites  again 
returning.  At  the  curtain-raising  fest  1 
which  followed  the  second  act.  one  and 
all  received  numerous  calls  amid  tu- 
multuous applause.  Yet  there  was  no 
speech- making  and  no  one  received  a 
bouquet.  This  was  easily  the  most  nov- 
el thing  about  the  show. 

Of    these    favorites    returning.  Miss 
Hlnes  is  probably  first  in  the  hearts  of 
her  countrymen.  Sprightly,  and  graceful 
as  ever,  she  added  the  touch  of  rythrnlc 
motion  to  almost  all  of  her  part.  Al- 
i  most  always,  she  was  dancing;  nor  has 
'  she  forgotten  how  do  her  old  ^^altz— 
as  she  demonstrated  on  occasion.  Add 
a  light  but  pleasing  voice,  and  talent  is 
not  lacking  in  which  her  public  may  find 
enjoyment.    Mr.     Gallaghei     and  Mr. 
Royston.  as  the  brother  and  lover  re- 
spectively of  the  fair  Marjorie,  gave  ex- 
cellent   performances    and  contributed 
two  voices  of  fair  quality  and  power. 
As  for  Mr.  Tombes,  the  comedian,  hi- 
handled  a  full  part  with  skilful  shading. 

It  is  In  the  musical  numbers  that  the 
company  finds  Us  most  perfect  expres- 
sion To  begin  with,  the  composer., 
have  provided  rhythms  and  melodies  of 
considerable  variety  to  which  have  been 
added  lyrics  of  a  slightly  saterical  flavor 
Ir  addition,  the  compsny  renders  thes 


songs  with  a  touch  oTBuflesque  wluch 
fends  novelty  to  old  ^hymlngs.    The  b> 
play,  both  individual  and  of   ^e  chorus^ 
excellent   throughout:    seldom  have 

songs   been    "Put  ^1  leSu^e  ■ 

pleasing  attention  to  detail  of  a  Jesture 

'^"^hflhorurwhTch  IS  dressed  no  two 
allkeVf  t  Change.  Is  1"  .v'^o'-t  -ot  on 
most  of  the  time-no  ^^^^  '^^'1°"  veral 

a  clever  twist  or  touch  to^their  ^de 
livery.   . 


th-  uiiite  horse  and  him  i-'.u  .'s  upon 
it  that  shall  lead  us  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness even  to  the  high  places,  and  so  i\ 
came  to  pass  by  a  showing  of  hands. 

13  And  those  the  eldest  of  the  elders 
whispered  privately  unto  the  rider  of 
the  white  horse  and  said.  "'Lo.  let  the 
ass  be  yoked  with  the  white  horse  that 
they  may  load  forth  the  children  of 
Woodrow  together.  Mest  it  depart  from 
you,  bearing  .me  with  him. 

14  And  the  rider  of  the  white  horse 
yoked  the  beasts  together  with  his  own 
hand  as  the  eldest  of  the  elders  did 
require  of  him.  , 

15  And  thereupon  the  congregation 
went  out  from  the  garden  to  prepare 
against  the  journeying  f^th  from  the 

-Wilderness,    but    Abou-Mac-Adoo  de- 
Inarted  from  the  congregation  and  went 
Sown  into  a  ship  ^oing  to  Tarshlsh.  even 
as  did  Jonah.  AB1:.U  ADAMb. 

Amherst.  N.  H. 


The  Herald,  considering  editorially 
the  subject  of  spats,  or  ^^^^^ 
"spatterdashes  is  the  ""'^'^^  , 
■spats-  unavoidably  suggests  ^'^^^''^l;^ 
and  the  singular  may  ^'e,  confounded 
with  the  similar  word  denoting  the 
spawn  of  a  shellfish." 

Mr.  Mason  A.  Green  asks  if  spatter^ 
dashes  are  not  "long,  leather  Icgg-SS 
reaching   to   the  knees   for  Protection 

Trret/itl^nfurdlcXaries 

of  the  English  language  Published  in 
Kngland-strange  to  sa.  neither  spat^, 

nor  "spattcrdash     Is    n  "^^J',.  ^. 
Edition  of  Funk  &  Wagnall  s  Stand 
a.d    DicUonarv"    (1903,-he    w.n  find 

Utrib^^thfankl^^^^spatterd^sh;;: 

'a,""  -  spatterdashes  cloth  or  oth^^/^"^ 

glngs  to  protect  stockings,  etc., 

mud.  etc."  ^vrlter  of  the  edi- 

We  agree  with  tne  T^'^'^    ,,  ,    ^v-g  po- 


EYES  FRONT! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Traversing  State  street  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, aifd  inadvertently  letting  my 
eves  wander  so  far  as  to  observe  the 
stvles  and  the  resultant  carriage  af- 
fected l.v  the  young  things  who  favor 
the  great  bankers  with  their  steno- 
graphic assistance.  I  found  myself  fer- 
vently uttering   the  words  used  as  a 

'"J?s   "a^^e  ^d;;f  w,  b'wig^]; 
rnrwobble'-^' SWEET  MODESTY. 
Mansfield. 


4. 

Adoo 
were 
their 


BOOK  OF  SCRIBES 
CHAPTER  III 

1  And  an  angel  has  POured  out  a 
vial  of  the  Tvrath  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
::n;  and  power  was  given  him  to  scorch 

men  with  fire. 

2.    And    the    congregation    w  as 

scorched  with  great  heat  even  in  the 
'   had?  of  the  garden  for  what  had  been 
Tone  unto  the  P'atform  which  the  e  J 
■est  of  the  elders  had  besought  of  the 
Lord  so  that  It  was  laid  low,  and  many 
Of  the  congregation  -'^l^^-- f  jj,^, 
i  garden  and  sought  the  coolness  of  their 
'  habitations.  1 
3.    And  thcy  that  were  dry  In    he  j 
garden  did  restore  their  souls  beside  the, 
drilled  waters  in  their  habitations  and  j 
were  refreshed. 

'  And   the    prophet   of  Abou-Mac- 

and    the    prophet    of  Al-Smith 
of  these  men,  and  the  names  of 
captains  were  no  more  heard  in 
^'^rr'ifen  d.d  the  elders  say  let  the 

--yxrrt^:^^  jiHs  3 

of  the  wilderness  even  unto  the  nign 

^T*"  And  there  arose  the  sound  of  the 
hoofs  of  the  dark  horses  as  it  were  the 
Xill   ot   thunder,    and   their  neighing 
Tas   heard  again  in   the  garden.  And 
,o  a     ild  ass  of  the  desert  had  entered 
'with  them  and  lifted  up  ll^^'^'ll^^t 
And   a   voice   was  heard  saym„. 
Pome  and  see.    And  the  congregation 
and  beheld,  a  red  horse,  and  he 
sat  on  him  was  like  unto  crystal. 
And  again  the  voice  was  heard,  say- 
Come  and  see.   And  the  congrega- 
on  saw.  and  behold,  there  came  forth 
a  Torse  that  was  black,  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  bore  tables  of  merchandise  in 
h?s  ha"  d,  of  oil  and  wine  and  fine  flour 
and  silk  and  scarlet,  and  all  manner  of 
vessels  of  precious  wood  and  of  brass 

And'  again  the  voice  was  heard, 
saving  Come  and  see.  And  the  congre- 
gation saw.  and  behold,  a  white  horse. 
Ind  he  that  sat  on  him  bore  a  parch- 
ment in  his  hand  whereon  the  laws  of 
the  children  of  Woodrow  were  written 

again  the  voice  was  heard. 
Come  and  see.  And  the  congre- 
gation saw.  and  behold,  a  pale  horse, 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  bore  In  his  hand 
nothing.  „, 
11  And  the  voice  of  the  wild  ass  of 
the  desert  was  heard,  saying.  Come  and 
see,  and  the  congregation  saw.  and  be- 
hold, the  skull  of  the  ass  was  of  solid 
Ivorv,  covered  against  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  with  a  black  cap.  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  was  the  eldest  of  the  elders. 

12.    And    the    congregation,  having 
seen    these    things,    said    "Let    It  be 


POLYPHEMUS  TO  GALATEA 

(Moilera  Versionl 
■Von  ask  me  if  I  love  you: — 
nJes  the  bee  love  clover  honey  tubes? 

thirsty  doe  cool  mountain  springs? 
I  young  mother  her  first-born  babe? 
I  do  indeed  love  thee. 

1  love  thee  as  I  love  moonlight  on  the 

The  songs  of  birds  in  woodland  cathe- 

--nS^^Srr^r:s::rwith 

Tes,  you  and  all  these  other  things  I 
But  l'°should  hate,  yes,  truly  I  should 


novels?  That  i.s  tne  ""^Xl.  "'m^"'?- 
A  E  P  of  Boston  writes.  My  -u 
vohimt  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy  s 
wS  Harper-s,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1905,  does  not  contain  The  Ro- 
mantic Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid.  It 
U  »ound  on  page  305  of  a  supplementa 
volume.  A  changed  Man  and  Other 
Tiles.-  Harper  s,  New  York  and  I>on- 
don,  1913.- 

BUT    INDIANAPOLIS    IS  JHE  LIT- 
ERARY  CENTRE 
Fair    and    Wanner"    writes:  "The 
author  of  the  following  verses    a  lady 
of   Boston,   was  journeying  last  Apnl 
to  Texas  in  search  of  fairer  skies. 
Hail  all  hail,  from  Indiana. 
Where  the  drunken  cornstalks  sway. 
Where  ihcy  measure  mud  by  acres. 
Where,  the  world's  all  yellow-gray; 
Where  thick  and  muddy  ^yaters 
ttoak  the  drearv  leaden  fields. 
Where  endless  stretch  of  bog  and  mire 
Is  all  the  landscape  yields— 
\n  ugly  stretch  of  bog  and  mire. 
Alivo  with  filthy  pigs 
Nosing  and  rooting  the  cornstalks. 
Each  grunting  as  he  digs; 
Where  every  town  is  ugly 
With  an  ugliness  that  hurts. 
Where  everything  is  dirty 
With  a  thousand  kinds  of  <^'rtS; 
AVhel-e  the  pride  of  every  household 
Is  its  back-yard  store  of  cans. 
Its  pile  of  vile,  discarded  things. 
Its  heap  of  rusty  pans;  ^ 
Where  the  very  roads  are  littered 
With  the  muck  and  junk  of  years, 
A  land  to  drive  the  traveler 
To  the  moisty  verge  of  tears. 
My  gree.ting.s.  friends,  frotn  Indiana. 
Where  the  drunken  cornstalks  sway. 
Stay  where  you  are.  you've  got 
The  bulge  on  anything  this  way! 

!  SAFETY  FIRST 

I  A«  the  World  Wags: 

owing  to  the  deadly  quality  o  much 
iof  the  hodiernal  ales,  wines  and  liquors 
mv  stenographer  confides  to  me  that 
she  alwas-s  lakes  two  escorts  with  her 
!t l  ese  ev-nings,  owing  to  the  Poss ib.li- 
l  l"  of  one  temporarily  expiring.  I  al- 
|-ays  carry  a  spare."  she^says^^^^_ 

ADD   "ANATOMICAL  WONDERS" 

VFrom  the  Livingston.  111..  Enterprise) 
LOST-NEW    BLACK    HIP  BOOT, 
left  hind  foot!  return   to  Enterprise  for 
reward. 


saw. 
that 
8. 
ing. 
tlon  saw, 
a  h 
I  on 


ADD  "WORDS  OF  COURTESY" 

As  the  World  Wags:  _ 

Who  was  that  King-was  it  the  Belle 
Caviar  King,  who  gave  a  prize  for  a 
new  word?  I  remember  seeing  some- 
Sg  about  it  in  a  cartoon  by  Collier, 
wasn't  the  winning  word  "hotslaw  or 
"scrofula"   or  something?     Please  en- 

"ftTas"Xays"srm"ed  strange  to  me 
"  we  should  lack  a  good  stinging 
for  a  greedy,  sloppy  automobile 
T^L  vte  have  borrowed  from  the 
$11;  the  words  garage,  chassis 
^  feur  Why  not  take  also  "cochon." 
chauffeur.  W^y^^         of  contempt  to 

?rencb  mind  is  to  liken  to  a  pig.  , 
^^'^v^^  man  "cochon  de  cochon"  m- 
hoth  the  man  and  his  mother- 
^■"plg  of  a  pig'  leaves  nothing  but  blood-  | 

^^^'*hereby  offer  a  prize  of  23  cents  to 
I  ncreoy  shouts  Co- 

o.  at?he  Irst  $5000  car  that  crowds 
r^oor  mtVe  innocent  Ford. 
'°™e  is  a  word  that  will  never  be 
^  from  the  French."  says  Nar- 
"^""rwho  s  a  bit  sour  just  now.  "Ha! 
t'  f-  Tmag^ne  modern  business  men 
Just  .imagine  „  each  other  "Co- 

standmg  ^^^^^^^''^^J  would  be  too 
ichon!      Dear  me,  quILL. 
I  personal. 


WHY  THE  EDITOR  13  STILL 
RUNNING 
rF-rom  the  Manson.  la.,  Journal  and 

Democrat) 
Last  week  In  reporting  the  auto  ac 
cldent  near  Gilmore  City,  we  stated  that 
Donald  Kemp  died  on  Monday.  We 
liave  since  learned  that  this  was  an 
error  and  that  young  Kemp  had  not 
been  even  seriously  Injured. 

The   information   came   to  us  direct 
from  the  parties  most  concerned  in  the 
accident  and  we  supposed  it  was  reli- 
lablrt.  hut  have  learned  to  our  sorrow 
that  such  was  not  the  case. 

.-  A.  M.  S. 


BALBEC  AND  SARGENT 

The  painter  Elstlr,  enthusiastic  over 
the  porch  of  the  church  at  Balbec,  de- 
scribes Its  "Bible  history"  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  l  ombre  des  jeunes  filles  en 
fleuis."  One  of  the  bas-reliefs:  "The 
Synagogue,  whose  reign  is  at  an  end, 
has  its  eyes  bound,  it  holds  a  half- 
broken  sceptre,  and.  with  its  crown 
fallen  from  its  head,  lets  go  the  tables 
of  the  Anclpnt  Law." 

Does  not  this  description  remind  one 
of   Mr    Sargent's   mural  decoration  in 
the    Boston    Public   Library,    the  one 
that   has   provoked  unreasonable  con 
troversy? 


down. 

10.  And 
saying 
gation 


we  asked  whether  Thomas  Hardy's 

short  story  "IThe  R°«^"^'^/voiurne  of 
of  a  Milkmaid  -  was  in  any  voiu  | 
the  "complete  edition.        ,„.,-rs  The 
We  have  received  ^^^^f^J^^^f^-cour- 
writers-wo  thank  tjem  for  tbeir  ^co  ^.^ 
tesy— all   name   a  \oln'ne  oi 
tales  published  by  Harper  &  Brothe 
in  1913:    "A  Changed  Man    The  ^^^^ 
ing  Supper  and  Other  Tales,  oo 
with   the  Komantic  Adventures^ 

fhrthtMilk^-IidTt  rV -.is  dated  by  | 

-Xs-  '^"^-^^^ 
Desert:    "My    m^nnory  suggests 
Christmas   Graphic.    1«S4    as  tn 
and  place  of  serial  Pf  location  o  th^ 
•Adventures,-   btit  i  cannot 

Hardy  Bibliography  at  nana, 

verify  this."  -noriviam  "^avs  that 

A.  H.  Maynard  of  D«^ham  -a 
some  of  the  stories  'n  the  joiu 
tioned  are  more  wMmsi  al  ^t^^^^^ 

Milkmaid.  In  tne  fc'^  Diary,'  and 
■A  >lere  interlude,-    Al.c^  s  Dia^y. 

•The  Waiting  ^^"PP"  j.^"  stories  ever 
most   strange   and  weira 

'"Mr'^^dward  M.  Munyon  also  names 
^,i;^'?^^:!f'u:^c^'^o!rof  Hardy. 


CONSIDER  HER  WAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  that  in  England  tliere  is  a 
plague  of  ants.  They  visit  every  room 
in  the  suburban  houses,  and  get  drunk 
on  marmalade  in  pantry  cupboards.  The 
author  of  Proverbs  was  evldetly  not 
acquainted  with  the  ant  as  we  know 
the  insect,  or  he  would  not  have  urged 
us  to  consider  her  ways.  Yet  he  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  they  "prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer." 

I  was  bothered  by  ants  in  the  earb  . 
spring  before  I  left  Boston.  They  made 
their  way  into  my  house  and  were  | 
found  even  in  upper  rooms  where  there, 
was  no  food.  Here,  in  the  country 
their  wisdom  Is  appalling.  They  will 
smell  a  box  of  candy  from  withotit 
even  If  the  box  Is  In  e  drawer.  la  it 
possible  that  they  have  begun  the  great, 
offensive  against  man  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
woiis  imagined  before  he  began  to 
]^vent  a  rlllglon  and  describe  tl,topla?| 
'^Marlon.  GRACE  FULLALOVE.  I 

THE  NEXT  MORNING  1 

••Heliogabalus  used  to  drink  rose  wine  ] 
as  a  tonic  after  his  periodical  bouts. 

In  the  good  old  years  clam  juice  was 
served  bv  the  ministering  angel  oehind 
the  bar  "  In  Berlin.  In  our  student  days, 
hot  asparagus  water,  not  at  all  palat- 
able, was  drunk  in  large  quantities  by 
thoae  that  had  been  overcome  the  night 
before.    \Ve  never  tried  rose-water. 


/  "MEN,  STAND  TOQETHERI" 

/  /  th"  AV'Tld  ^\■Hgs• 
'/'The  H'ly  thenp  hard-headed  business 
^1  .Tien         tagolhery  and  the  sympathetic 

'  fccllnr  they  have  ^7  other  at 

linv  H,  1,  truly  touching.  /^n" 

nis  wife  decided  recently  thai  n« 
L,  „  vacation    wMch  wuH  to  take^^t^ 

form        '"O"'^  ";!^*srso  the  matter 

r,U.'a.'L\t;ce"To'r;p3-^ 
he  had  MSked  If  he  could  ^«  «P»;*,^ 

clutU^s    in  order  to  t  ^^^'..What 
Then  ,oiie  of  the  <"reciu  ir  C  F. 

do  yoo  want  US  to  say,  Jim?    n  '^ 

CralBville.   . 


In  the  huly  number  of  Antiques  tneio 
Is  a  leaniod  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  sort  of  glass  Is  used  in 
Germany  for  serving:  Wclssbcer.  ine 
editor  of  Antiques  had  suKKested  last 
January  that  the  plass  was  very  tall 
and  slender.  Mr.  Theodore  Eastman, 
u  Hostonlan.  writes  to  the  editor: 

••What  I  Welssbler  In  glass'.'  Nay, 
nav!  I  haven't  asked  Jlmmle  Hunt- 
Inpton  what  he  drank  It  from,  but  In 
ThiirlnKla,  at  least,  U  was  always 
served  In  wooden  mugs— biff  ones,  too 
—lined  with  a  rather  thick  coating  of 
roKln.  At  the  end  of  a  long  walk  to 
the  Fuchsthurm  and  to  the  heights 
whence  NaiJOleon  bombarded  Jena,  one 
or  two  of  those  mugs  provided  coolness 
and  wetness,  and  practically  no  al- 
cohol to  neutralize  the  cooling  ef- 
fect." 

Now  In  Berlin  'Weissbeer  was  thought 
to  be  in  Its  perfection.  The  Berliners 
used  to  say  that  the  water  of  the  Spree 
was  Indlspen.sable.  AVe  lived  in  Berlin 
in  18S2-S4  and  made  a  fairly  exhatistive 
.study  of  beer  In  all  its  attractive  forms. 
Welssbeer  was  always  served  In  a 
huge  round  glass  bowl  which  contained 
so  much  beer  that  a  family  party  could 
slake  its  thirst,  each  In  turn.  Here 
was.  Indeed,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  street,  a  bucket  of  suds. 

Welssbeer  was  especially  In  demand 
at  the  public  baths,  and  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  glass  or  two  of  Kue*n- 
mel.  Only  foreigners  of  heroic  minds 
ventured  into  a  public  Berlin  bath- 
house In  those  days.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  what  the  Berliners  cillod  a 
"noble"  bath.  This,  being  interpreted, 
mcins  that  the  water  was  fresh  and 
had  not  been  previously  used. 

The  ordinary  table  beer  then  brewed 
In  Berlin  was  vile  black  stuff.  It  was 
known  as  Potzenhofer,  or  Pottsenhot- 
er— we  are  not  sure  about  the  proper 
spelling.  But  beers  of  Munich,  and 
other  German  cities,  beer  light  or  dark, 
and  beer  of  Pilsen,  were  served  in  all 
their  glory. 

The  pictures  Of  18th  and  19th  cen- 
tury snuft  boxes  in  Antiques  of  July 
rtmlnd  us  that,  if  London  correspon- 
ents  are  to  be  believed,  the  noble 
ames  of  that  city  have  taken  up  the 
se  of  snuft.  In  our  little  village  of 
the  sixties  in  western  Massachusetts 
the  family  doctor  was  an  Inveterate 
ser  of  tobacco  in  this  form.  In  vil- 
lages of  northern  Vermont-at  the  same 
ra  we  wondered  at  the  "snufTers"  and 
looked  curiously  at  their  boxes;  seme 
with  pictures  on  the  Inside  of  the  cov- 
some  with  mottoes  only.  Does  any 
ne  remember  the  excellent  .Tones  in 
Alice  Oates's  company,  as  the  spy  in 
The  Daughter  of  Mme.  Angot" — how 
he  would  make  his  snuff  box  squeak 
every  time  he  remarked:  "And  once 
.grain  remember.  I  am  ALL,  E.\RS." 

It  was  an  Earl  Stanhope  who  wrote 
hat  every  incurable  snufl-taker  took 
at  least  one  pinch  in  10  minutes.  "Every 
pinch  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of 
3iowlng  and  wiping  his  nose,  and  other 
ncidental  circumstances,  consumes  1% 
iilnutes.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of 
10,  allowing  IG  hours  to  a  snuff-taker 
day.  amounts  to  two  hours  and  24 
minutes  out  of  every  natural  day  or 
riP  day  out  of  10.  One  day  out  of  10. 
inount.s  to  3G'4  days  In  a  year.  If  we 
uppose  the  practice  to  be  continued  40 
yiars.  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff- 
.gker's  life  'are  dedicated  to  tickling  his 
nose,  and  two  more  to  his  blowing  of  it." 

Yes,  indeed.  And  In  all  that  time  the 
snuff-taker  might  have  been  reading 
several  improving  books  without  inter- 
ruption and  with  mental  concentration 

IN  ROOM  508 

(Tor  As  thp  World  Wags) 
Poor   helpless  skeleton,  a-dangling  on 

your  hook  I 
AVhere  has  your  spirit  fled? 

Can  you  remember  happy  days  on  earth 
Holding  against   your  breast   a  babe, 
perhaps. 

Or  walking  with  your  lover,  'neath  the 
stars? 

Oh.  just  to  think  of  all  the  visions  passcfl 
Before  these  holes  where  once  your  eyes 
laughed  out: 

And  in  that  rounding  cage  of  ribs 
Did  your  heart  beat  the  faster  when  at 
eve 


When  you  are  inclined  to  rage  at  the 
telephone's  delay  and.  forgetting  the 
courtesy  due  women  of  high  or  low  de- 
gree, apeak  harshly  or  sarcastically  to 
tlie  girl  giving  you  the  wrong  number, 
recall  a  passage  from  Marcel  Proust's 
"Le  Cote  de  Cuermantcs": 

"The  Vigilant  Virgins,  whose  voices 
we  dally  hear,  whose  faces  we  never 
see,  who  are  our  Guardian  Angels  In 
the  vertiginous  darkness  whose  doors 
they  Jealously  watch;  the  Ali-Powerful 
by  whom  the  ab'sent  rise  to  our  side 
while  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  them; 
the  Danaldes  of  the  Invisible,  who  with- 
out ceasing  empty,  fill  and  pass  in  suc- 
cession the  urns  of  sound;  the  Ironical 
Furies,  who  at  the  moment  that  we 
murmur  a  conrtdence  to  a  woman,  hop- 
ing that  no  one  hoars  us.  cry  cruelly,  'I 
hear  you'.;  the  always  Irritated  servants 
of  Mystery,  the  suspecting  priestesses 
of  the  Invisible,  the  Damozels  of  the 
telephone!" 

ADD  "MANIAS  OF  COLLECTORS" 

If  the  New  \'ork  dealer  who  asks 
£250  for  a  famous  lock  of  Milton's  hair 
obtains  his  price.  It  will  be  the  largest 
sum  ever  paid  for  such  a  relic  of  a 
literary  man.  Clippings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  curls  have  never  realized  more 
than  four  guineas;  a  wisp  of  Gold- 
smith's locks  once  brought  10  guineas 
and  a  curl  of  Byron's,  together  with  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  fetched  only  £13 
a  few  years  ago.  Similar  relics  of  men 
of  action  have  realized  ias  higher  prices, 
a  sample  of  Napoleon's  scanty  hair 
gelling  for  £250  at  a  Paris  sale,  while 
for  a  lock  of  Nelson's  a  purchaser  was 
found  at  the  record  price  of  £316. — Lon-  ; 
don  Dally  Chronicle.  ( 

THE    FLOATING  HOSPITAL 

(For  As  the  'World  Wags) 
Safe  at  anchor,  down  the  bay. 
The  Ship  of  Mercy  gently  lay. 
No  frowning  turrets,  glittering  steel. 
Their  challenge  sent,  from  truck  to  keel; 

The  flag  which  from  her  masthead  l!ew, 
Bespoke  no  war  enlisted  crew, — 
No  threat  of  strife  or  death  It  gave. 
Its  holy  message  was  to  save. 

Cool  from  old  Ocean's  briny  deep. 
Sea  breezes  fan  sick  babes  to  sleep, 
And  faces  drawn  with  fever's  pain. 
Take  on  the  glow  of  health  again. 

A  vision  dimly  seems  to  form 
Of  Him  who  stilled  the  raging  storm. 
And  at  the  helm  there  seems  to  be, 
The  Children's  Friend  of  Galilee. 

Sail  on,  O  Blessing  of  the  Bay, 
Good  fortune  wait  thee  on  thy  way, 
Thy  broad  decks  are  a  cool  retreat, 
For  children  111  from  city  heat. 

JAMES  1..  EDWARDS. 

SULLIVANIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Good  old  John  L.  Sullivan  commenced 
his  career  as  a  husky  laborer  on  the 
streets  of  Boston.  He  had  such  a  wal- 
lop that  the  attention  of  fight  promoters 
was  called  to  It  and  they  gave  him  a 
tryout  in  the  backroom  ring  of  a  Howard 
street  sporting  saloon. 

The  first  thing  John  did  on  facing  his 
adversary  was  to  make  a  feint  with  his 
left  and  then  trip  his  man  with  the 
neat  footwork  considered  proper  at 
Donnybrook  Fair.  John  was  for  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage  and  making  a 
clean  job  of  It,  but  the  crowd  combined 
and  dragged  him  away  from  his  victim, 
much  to  John's  amazement,  as  he 
thought  he  was  doing  fine. 

In  due  course  Jolin  wa«  tamed,  and 
schooled  in  the  rules  of  the  ring, '  but 
they  Irked  him  on  the  start.  All  this 
John  told  me  one  night  at  the  City 
Club  as  we  chatted  of  old  times. 

And  I  recalled  to  him  Milwaukee, 
where  a  young  usher  In  the  theatre  was 
invited  to  go  to  the  Newhall  house  after 
John's  show  and  line  up  to  the  bar 
where  John  was.  as  ueual.  buying  for 
all-comers.  And  how  that  boy  listened 
to  John's  powerful  voice  booming  a 
monologue  to  the  sycophantic  adulators, 
and,  when  the  boy,  not  daring  to  drink 
his  glass  of  beer  before  saluting  the 
great  John,  timidly  plucked  the  gladia- 
tor's coat-tails  and  raising  his  glass  like 
the  others  had  done,  said  In  awed  tones: 
"My  regards,  Mister  Sullivan!"  And 
John,  impatient  of  the  interruption, 
turned  to  the  aspiring  lad  with  a  fero- 
cious scowl  and  roared,  "Ah,  throw  It 
into  you.  young  feller  me  lad";  and  the 
startled  boy  nearly  choked  on  his  beeT 
while  bravely  trying  to  down  It  in  the 
manner  ordered  by  his  hero.  But  oh, 
what  glory!  The  thrill  of  that  boy  still 
animates  me. 

In  1916,  W.  L.  Robinson,  a  senior  at 
Harvard,  tried  to  revive  boxing,  which 
had  been  dormant  alncei  Roosevelt's 
time.  As  manager  he  Invited  nearly  a 
hundred  celebrities  of  all  sports  In  or- 
der to  give  the  opening  bouts  eclat.  The 


The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  from  Paris  written  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
Russell,  -whose  reviews  of  plays  seen  by  him  in  London  and  New  York 
last  season  were  published  on  this  page.  »  m 

"Fancy,  barefaced!  Follies  Bergere  / 1--^-^  O-  O 
Les  Ambas.sadeurs — Less  on  than  morel  T^y 
Thus  one  might  characterize  two  shows  I  saw  this  week.  But  as  I  have 
written  you,  my  knowledge  of  present-day  'leg-shows'  is  very  limited;  in 
fact,  'Vogue,'  about  which  I  wrote  you  from  New  York,  is  the  only  first- 
class  revue  I  have  seen  for  some  years.  So,  quite  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  education  and  not  at  all  from  idle  curiosity,  I  saw,  heard  and  some- 
what analyzed  'C'est  d'un  Chic!'  at  Les  Ambassadeurs  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  'Coeurs  en  Folic,'  just  produced  at  the  Folies  Bergere.  These 
productions  are  now  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  'best  artists 
from  Paris,  London  and  New  York.'  This  in  itself  evidences  a  definite 
and  significant  change  in  the  theatrical  world.  Who,  20  years  ago,  would 
have  announced  on  a  parity  things  theatrical  from  New  York  and  Paris! 
And  as  you  will  see  from  the  programs  I  am  sending  you,  many  of  the 
acts  or  specialties  have  been  seen  in  New  York  and  Boston. 


"As  you  know,  it  is  a  common  comment  that  many*  of  .these  Parisian 
ehows  are  'made  for  the  Americans,'  and  it  was  with  that  'interest'  just 
above  referred  to,  that  I  gave  the  audiences  in  both  places  considerably 
more  than  the  once-over,  or  casual  observance.  In  neither  place  (nor  in 
audiences  at  similar  shows)  was  I  impressed  with  the  high  intellectuality 
'W'ritten  upon  the  countenances  of  those  present.  Perhaps,  as  a  whole, 
the  exhibition  on  each  side  of  the  footlights  was  a  stand-off.  But  on  the 
audience  side  at  Les  Ambassadeurs  there  were  not,  for  a  rough  estimate, 
10  per  cent,  of  Americans  or  Engli.sh,  while  of  other  nationals  or  French, 
the  T.  B.  M's,  v/hich,  done  into  French  might  be  'L'homme  des  affaires 
fatigue'  made  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  audience.  At  the  Follies  Ber- 
gere it  was  different.  The  shows  are  different  in  Quality,  hence  in  price, 
hence  in  the  style  and  quality  of  audience.  Tliere  were  many  American 
arid  English  spectators.  This  audience  was  better  dressed,  evening  clothes 
being  quite  the  rule — and  looked  better;  the  fatigue  of  the  gentleman  of 
affairs  was  less  in  evidence,  and  his  dinner  had  apparently  been  better 
ordered  and  more  wisely  eaten  and  enjoyed.  You  notice  I  am  confining 
myself  to  observations  concerning  my  own  sex.  It  is  a  wise  man  who 
remembers  his  limitations. 


"But  perpend!  As  was  to  be  assumed  there  were  several  features 
of  these  revues  that  would  be  censored  by  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
passes  upon  the  morals  of  things  theatrical  in  Boston.  Otherwise,  why 
Paris?  There  were  costumes  without  backs,  others  without  fronts,  and 
legs  were  worn  au  naturel.  There  were  combinations  of  two  of  these 
omissions,  but,  except  in  some  striking  tableaux,  not  of  all  three.  Yet, 
when  all  these  were  shown  the  effect  was  quite  the  more  artistic  and  sat- 
isfying to  one's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  For  instance,  in  'Coeurs  en  Folic,' 
one  of  the  scenes  is  descriptive  of  a  dream  of  young  Bonaparte  entitled 
'The  Imperial  Crown,'  the  finale  of  which  shows  an  enormous  crown, 
heroic,  life-size,  as  it  were,  hanging  mid-stage,  the  figures  embossed 
upon  which  are  beautifully  formed  women  quite  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  as  decoration  in  many  works  of  art.  It  was  very  well  done.  The 
curve  of  the  crown  of  which  these  several  women  made  a  pair  brought 
out  all  the  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  line  of  the  female  figures.  Not 
80  artistic,  but  perhaps  to  some  more  alluring  '»/as  the  final  scene  in 
{■the  same  piece,  'Marching  to  Unfathomable  Depths,'  a  sublimated  tank 
ftcene  in  which  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  a  quick  eye.  On  the 
lOther  hand  in  'Coeurs  en  Foiie*  there  were  gorgeous  costumes  galore,  to 
contemplate  which  passeth  understanding;  to  describe  which  is  not  for 
me.  There  was  some  very  good  dancing,  excellent  music,  also  extraor- 
dinary lighting  effects.  There  was  a  clever  skit  on  the  modern  military 
doctor  of  which  even  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  French  would  not  prevent 
one's  appreciation. 


"One  of  the  features  of  the  Revue  at  Les  .Ambassadeurs  that  indi- 
cated its  quality  was  the  projecting  of  the  scenes  into  the  audience  it- 
self by  means  of  a  raised  platform  upon  which  quasi  costumeless  creatures 
at  once  paraded  in  orderly  array  or  genuflected  in  seiTjentine  sensuous- 
nes€.  The  intimacy  of  the  stage  should  stop  at  the  footlights— at  least 
until  the  show  is  over. 

*  *  • 

"In  both  of  these  theatres  beauty  is  'shown,'  while  where  we  went 
later  it  was  to  be  'seen.'  We  motored  in  Brittany,  one  of  the  unspoiled 
spots  of  France,  and  there  saw  not  only  a  beautiful  country  most  indus- 
triously cultivated,  but  natives,  young  and  old,  who,  one  and  all,  matched 
the  country.  We  found  ourselves  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  Church  of 
fite.  Anne  d'Auray,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  not  far  from  Auray,  the  coun- 
try around  about  which  is  said  to  contain  more  evidences  of  the  stone 
age  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  Ste.  Anne's  a  festival  was  in 
progress  and  there  were  many  people  gathered  together,  most  of  them 
dressed  in  the  native  costume.  The  men  wore  black  short  jackets  trimmed 
with  velvet,  also  black  and  black  fllat-topped  hats  with  long  velvet 
streamers.  They  were  all  sturdy  and  up-standing,  not  large  of  stature, 
but  clean-cut,  alert  and  apparently  two-fisted  individuals. 

"The  women,  equally  up-standing  with  good  carriage,  free  and  grace- 
ful of  movement,  direct  and  modest  of  gaze,  and  of  a  substantial  beauty 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.   Unlike  their  sisters  of  Paris,  they  had  com- 
plexions in  which  'nature  did  all,'  a  rich  soft  brown  lighted  up  wtih  the 
rosy  bloom  of  health  that  shone  forth  in  all  countenances,  the  greater  | 
number  of  which  were  of  regular  features  and  many  of  which  were  j 
marked  by  finely-chiseled  detail  of  mouth,  brow  and  ear  that  war-  I 
ranted  all  the  study  that  one  could  give.  So  also  one  could  discern,  de-  I 
spite  the  wealth  of  petticoats,  waist  and  apron,  the  fine  form  of  the  j 
healthy  women,  as  they  stood  and  chatted  in  groups  or  joined  in  the 
march  of  the  religious  service  then  going  on.   Of  their  dresses,  all  of  I 
black,  one  again  saw  the  heavy  gros-grain  silk,  out  of  which  the  'best ' 
dress  of  all  New  England  women  was  won't  to  be  made;  this,  tastefully 
trimmed  with   black  velvet  and   invariably   surmounted  by  gorgeous 
colored  silk  or  exquisitely-wrought  lace  apron,  plus  a  dainty  lace  cap, 
made  up  a  costume  that  to  judicious  eyes  was  more  attractive  than  the 
plumes  and  paste  of  the  Parisian.   In  the  almost  infinite  fashionino-  of 
the  cap  and  apron  the  taste  and,  one  can  fancy,  the  social  standing  of  • 
ttie  girl  was  shown.  Lace,  of  course,  predominated,  for  one  rarely  finds  ! 
Idle  hands  in  maid  or  malTon  in  Brittany,  while  many  were  beautifully 
wrought  in  colors,  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes,  some  so  rich  as  to  sug-  I 
gest  the  Idea  of  a  dowry  thus  worn  upon  the  person.  'Tis  true  that  many 
if  not  most  of  the  hands,  while  fair  and  firm  in  shape,  evidenced  famili-  I 
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arity  of  high  heels — the  only  apparent  condescension  to  modernity  (but 
pets  of  high  heels — the  only  apparent  condescension  to  modernity  (but 
didn't  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XI.  thus  shoe  themselves  ?)— were 
dainty  and  shapely.  And  their  hair  was  'such  color  as  pleased  God' — 
mostly  black. 

'Ticture  to  yourself  a  magnificent  church,  clothed  in  the  soft  colors 
mgt  lends  to  the  stone  of  the  country,  the  appealing  sound  of  music  both 
within  and  without,  the  churchmen  in  their  gorgeous  vestments,  the 
men,  women  and  children  in  their  best  holiday  costumes,  the  solemn, 
stately  outdoor  procession  with  its  resounding  chanted  music,  a  sun- 
ehine  that  matches  our  own,  and  a  peace  and  good-will  towards  all,  and 
can  you  wonder  that  I  preferred  the  beauty  of  Brittany  to  its  pale,  in- 
effective reflection  in  Paris?  It  is  in  the  lives  of  these  people  of  this 
beautiful,  healthy,  over-flowingly  productive  country  that  lie  the  safety 
and  security  of  France.  One  cannot  visit  it  without  being  convinced  ^ 
that  left  undisturbed  by  outside  aggression  France  is  all  self-sustaining 
and  would  give  to  the  world  its  great  contributions  to  art,  literature, 
science  and  beauty — a  beauty  the  stage  does  not  match." 
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His  knock  was  heard?    I  can  believe 
That  crooked  spine  betrays  a  weary  life, 
And  careless  eyes  of  students  staring 
there, 

Behold  the  stooping  power  of  want. 

But,  as  I  turn  you  'round  and  see 
Tour  meaningless,  wide  Jaws  agape 
With  no  power  of  your  own, 
I  am  oppressed  to  feel  a  common  fate : 
This  very  moment  doing  but  the  will 
Of  unknown  powers ;  while  they  must 
smile 

At  us  for  thinking  we  possess 
Within  ourselves  the  force  to  sway  the 
world, 

A.s  I  do  now  push  back  and  forth 
Your  legs  and  arms,  so  gruesome  and 
grotesque. 

But  with  the  difference  that  you 
Do  suffer  these  Indignnltles  with  calm, 
Inscrutabfy  awaiting  the  world's  end ; 
And    know  we,  too,  will  one  day  come 
ito  sen'e 

Some  student's  need :  and  learn  at  last 
What  you  now  know  of  all  the  ages 
past.  GALiEN  JONES,  M.  D 

WIDE   WALLS   AND  HIGH 

The  wall.<!  are  high  and  adamant 
(These  walls  are  never  thin),  

They  fold  forever  on  the  men 
Who've  sinned  the  scarlet  sin. 

I 

The  moon  lights  up  the  east  wall. 

And  then  shines  on  the  west: — 
These  neither  see  the  sun  come  up 

Nor  see  it  sink  to  rest. 

The  moon  lights  nn  the  east  wall, 
.\nd  then  lights  up  the  west: — 

Sequestered  eyes  can  never  see 
It  shining  at  its  best. 

The  east  wall  is  wide  and  high, 
And  guards  walk  to  and  frs: 

The  west  wall  holds  forever 
Against  the  convict  s  blow. 

Sometimes  within  the  yellow  walls. 
Where  the  crimson  come  and  go. 

Love  penetrates  a  scarlet  heart 
And  makes  It  white  as  snow. 

Abor^gi^e. 


Film  Notes 

From  London 


Adventure'  are  shown  from  one  eiu! 
of  thp  world  to  another,  in  the  tin 
cinema  house  on  High  street  i 
Winchester  and  on  Regent  street,  m 
the  very  heart  of  London.  But  then, 
as  the  lady  said  In  the  play,  "Ufe's 
life,  and  that  s  that." 

WALES    TAKES    INTEREST  ll 
ISngllsh  tilins  are  stili  In  the  Incipient  i 
sUge,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  | 
of  Wales,  who  fits  in  at  all  of  the  Im- 
portant   trial    Khowlnes.    a!>    that  of 
"Reveille,"  an  after  the  war  study  with 
Betty  Balfour,  and  of  the  Graham  W  iU- 
cox  company,  which  Imports  such  films 
as  "The  Nlbelung."    The  Cox  company 
has    leased    the    Paramount   studio  in 
Lrfjndon  and  Is  making  a  film  with  Mar- 
Jorle  Daw  and  Clive  Brooke,  an  English 
film  actor,  who  has  Just  sailed  for  Hol- 
lywood. vMyron  Selznick  Is  also  produc- 
ing In  the  I^ndon  studio. 

For  "better  English  films"  there  are 
"The  Pa.ssionate  Adventure."  a  Myron 
Selznick  picture,  and  "His  Grace  Gives 
Notice,"  from  the  florid  ta.le  of  L.ady 
Troubridge.  in  which  his  grace  imper- 
sonates the  butler  and  wins  the  lady. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  accurd'iig  tc 
the  I^ondon  director  of  the  Famous 
Players,  that  the  producing  companies 
are  poor,  according  to  various  actorr, 
that  Englls'.i  girls  do  not  film  well,  and 
to  still  others  that  the  critics  of  the 
cinema  are  too  lenient.  As  yet.  the 
Knglish  have  -.-.Urn  no  advantajo  of 
their  nearness  to  the  conUnent,  and  pro- 
ducers are  sati.sflfd  with  beguiling  tie 
galleries  with  in,  20  and  30  stirring.s.  for 
the  cinema  lover,  in  England,  is  ex- 
ceedingly gullible,  and  tlui  audiences 
less  heterogenous  and  discriminating; 
thaji  ours. 

OUR   FILMS  EVERYWHERE 
Everywhere  there  are  American  films 
in  "The  Love  Sncb, 


'iTiTpppf  as   ours — ."^o    tlieir    Minis  are 
i     photographed — but  all  this  is  In- 
i    ital  to  the  lack  of  Intelligent  In- 
terest that   I,   as  one   film-goer,  huvo 
found   In  and  out  of  London,  at  the 
cl^ma  houses,  and  outside  of  them. 


2-  / 


By  EVELYN  GERSTEIN 
"The  NIbelungs,"  one  of  the  most 
haunting  and  imaginative  things  that 
the  screen  has  as  yet  evolved,  as 
strangely  real  as  the  old  Norse  legends 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  has  now  been 
sent  on  its  way  to  the  English  prov-      T  r,"'  a,"  ' 

Inces,  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  ,f ^^^j^^^^^^  -"The'  Ten  Command 

For  a  month,  with  a  contingent  of  the  j,as  Just  closed  at  the 

I  London  Symphony  Orchestra  to  play  ments,  "men  "f;"  J Educate 
jthe  score  comprised  of  "Siegfried-;  ^^Vfr-'  Mr'^lnrMrs.  Mlrtm  fohron 

"The  Va  kyrle."  it  was  .shown  at  the  i  a  w  le,     .vir  ,„  Africa  "Wan- 

great  Albert  Hall.     By  the  end  of  the   ^""''"S,  J"  f/u^^^ 

I  month,  its  audiences  had  Petered  Into  f/^l^'^'^yi^l''^^^^^^^^ 
!an'rthe^^:n^dn'"s^■f^^le'  t^t^^::.  ^^1'%^'^^^  innumerable  old  Nazi- 
Fafner    were    mentioned    only    in    the  mova  pictures 
scattered  posters  of  London  suburbs. 
For  two  years  under  the  guidance  of 


Better    than    th«    English  speaking 
union,  or  even  Esperanto,  which  must  be 
learned,  is  the  cinema  theatre,  for  there, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  the  town  or 
how   ancient  its   traditions,    one  meets 
t   releasea  ■  familiar  faces  and  too  familiar  antics, 
careful    English    distributor  Lenore  Ulric  and  Stanley  Forrest  m  a 
on    the    film  off-handedly,._ 


Fritz  Lang,  the  Decla  studios  in  Bei 
lin    labored    to    produce    it;    and  only 
when  each  detail  in  setting  and  panto- 
mime   was   perfected    was   it  released 
Now  the 
comments 


SITTING  BULL  IN  BOSTON 

\,s  the  World  Wags; 

I  note  that  Mr.  Otis  Emerson  Dunham, 
president  of  Page  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Blackfoot  Indians  at  the  annual 
pow-wow  of  the  tribe  at  Glacier  Park, 
Mont. 

This  interesting  event  moves  me  to 
wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  of  your 
column  were  present  at  Beacon  aPark, 
Brighton,  some  3.5  or  40  years  ago.^vhen 
that  illustrious  showman  Nate  Salsbury 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Uncapapa 
Sioux  tribe.  It  was  a  spectacular  occa- 
sion for  those  who  participated,  except 
the  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  of 
those  who  sat  in  the  circle  beneath  the 
big  tent  of  the  filthy  "pipe  of  peace," 
and  the  fact  tliat  that  noted  and  hard- 
boiled  medicine  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  was 
one  of  the  dramatis  personae.  I  cannot 
even  recall  who  of  my  Journalistic  a.sso- 
clates  of  that  day  were  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

I  still  have  somewhere  a  cabinet  pho- 
tograph of  Sitting  Bull,  personally  auto- 
graphed by  him  at  the  time  with  an 
Indelible  pencil.  His  name,  I  believe, 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  write  in 
English,  and  the  operation  was  as  pain- 
fully slow  and  deliberate  as  the  late 
lamented  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion. Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  wily  Bed  man  gave  us  these  photos 
"free  gratis  for  nothing."  They  cost 
us  each  at  least  a  quarter,  and  were 
a  far  more  satisfactory  memento  of  the 
occasion  than  the  memory  of  that  awful 
pipe'.  THOMAS  F.  ANDERSON. 

Boston. 


admits  that  it  i.s  remarkable,  but  quite 
impracticable.  "If  w-e  were  to  turn  out 
art  like  that.  '  one  said  to  me.  "we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the  studios 
going.  Mr  business  is  to  make  money. 
A  thing  "like  that  only  appeals  to  a 
class  audience,  and  here  a  class  audi- 
ence is  more  strictly  defined  than  it 
is  in  America.  There  is  still  a  taboo 
on  the  cinema  here.  Our  people  choose 
their  entortainment  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  theatre,  and  Albert  Hall  isn't 
a  cinema  house,  and  It  takes  them  .-i 
long  time  to  accept  it  as  such.  And 
in  England  no  amount  of  stunt  adver- 
tising will  change  them." 

ROMANCE  FOR  FILMS 
So  "Tlie  NIbelungs,"  a  film  of  gath- 
ering mists  and  gray  unearthllness.  the 
saga  of  Siegfried,  Mime  and  Brunhilde, 
a  combining  of  the  Ring  legends,  was 
condemned  at  the  outset.    Here  every- 
thing was  possible— the  dark  shadows 
of  the  forest  of  Odin   through  which 
the  youthful  Siegfried  rides  on  his  white 
horse   the  curious  dragon  ship  in  which 
he  sets  sail  for  the  radiating  fires  of 
Iceland  to  capture  Brunhild,  the  phan- 
toms of  the  mist  valleys,  the  bent  and 
misshapen     dwarfs     who     guard  the 
Nlbelung  treasure  and  are   turned  to 
stone   as   Siegfried   watches,   the  wild 
ruggedness  of  the  Norse  country,  tlie 
bridge  of  shields  which  50  knights  in 
armour   make   by  standing   chin  deep 
in  water  so  that  Brunhilde  may  pass 
over,  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the   voung   warrior   as   he   forges  his 
sworl  and   sets   forth   to   establish  a 
race  and  civilization.  ,_     ,  v., 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  feeble 
combats  and  tawdry  conventions  of 
the  operatic  stage  seem  child  s  play 
after  this.  It  only  the  films  would 
adhere  to  the  crude  and  imaginative, 
the  unearthly  and  truly  heroic,  rather 
than  the  sicklied  meandering  of  be- 
ruffled  heroes  and  curtseying  heroines 
—for  this  is  the  stuff  of  romance,  and 
its  wild  fanclps  are  impossible  of  con- 
ception anywhere  else. 

HAS  GERMAN  CAST 
The  players  are  all  German;  Paul 
Richter  is  'the  Siegfried,  George  John 
both  Mime  and  Alberich.  Bernard 
Goetzke,  Wolker  the  wizard  of  songs, 
Hanna  Ralph  the  Brunhilde.  and  Mar- 
garete  Schoen,  the  Kriemhlld.  An  ex- 
cellent cast,  of  varying  subtlety  and 
impassioned  playing;  Paul  Richter, 
Nietzche's  superman  incarnate:  Han"^ 
Ralph  a  vivid  and  impetuous  Brunhilde, 
Margarete  Schoen,  a  beautiful  Krelm- 


igripping    moment   from    "Tiger  Rose 
bombard  us  in  Exeter— the  whimsies  of 
heroine    and    villain    in    "Maylimc  '  at 
Wandsworth.     The  houses  are  always 
full  for  the  American  films,  although  at 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Caligari  there  was 
a   slowly    increasing    exodus— and  ic.e.<i 
and  drinks  are  passed  nbout  to  while 
away  the  tedium,  as  in  'the  theatres. 
JUDGE  US  BY  FILMS 
It  is  amusing,  too,  to  sit  in  the  pit  and 
hear  the  reactions  to  Americanisms  In 
Jazz  and  Jim  Crow  dance  as  well  as  to 
the  heaving  of  the  lovesick  hero,  which 
seems  to  delight  the  cockney.    The  films 
have  spread  our  manners,  and  it  is  Ut- 
ile wonder  that  the  English  think  us  all 
millionaires  and  living  precarious  lives 
when  they  see  the  recurring  antics  of 
the  flapper  and  the  garish  apartments 
of  the  "movie"  plutocracy.    The  cinema 
has  shown  them  far  more  pointedly  than 
a  few  insignificant  tourists. 

At  the  old  London  Opera  House,  which 
Oscar  Ha,mmerstein  once  built  so  in- 
advisedly on  Kingsway,  Sir  Oswald  Stohl 
has  established  his  chief  cinema  theatre, 
and  any  evening  one  may  slip  in  there, 
if  one  slips  into  such  a  gorgeous  place, 
and  find  every  seat  sold  and  "standing 
room  only."  Preceeded  by  "The  Ixjve 
Snob,"  a  new  Emil  Jannlngs  picture 
was  shown  there  last  week,  a  film  called 
"Money  Madness." 

Here  Is  another  plangent  character- 
ization of  the  German  actor,  who  plays 
the  pork  baron,  gross  and  wallowing  in 
extravagances.  A  difficult  role,  for  there 
was  nothing  heroic  here,  and  little  to 
sympaiihize  with,  yet  Emil  Jannings.  in 
caricaturing  clothes,  played  it  with 
such  staggering  realism  and  crude 
drama  that  even  the  merest  cockney 
whispered,  "Garn."  It  is  this  brutal, 
force  and  starkness  of  character  that 
the  Germans  and  Russians  seem  to  In- 
fuse into  their  films  that  until  recently 
we  have  not  even  approached.  The 
same  actress  who  played  Catherine  m 
"Peter  the  Great"  mimed  the  demure 
French  girl  whom  the  great  S.  Rupp  has 
tried  to  buy.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
unnamed. 

NEED  WIDER  AUDIENCE 
Sir  Oswald  StoU  and  his  lesser  asso- 
ciates in  the  film  industry  have  as  yet 
failed  to  take  the  ban  off  the  cinema, 
and  It  Is  not  until  there  is  a  wider  and 
more  catholic  audience  that  English 
films  will  improve.  The  art  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  more  vocal  than  pantomimic, 
and  there  is  so  much  tradition  in  liis 
theatre  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
films   have   been   looked   upon   as  the 


We  hear  that  ft  Cfwanova  Society  Is 
to  be  established  In  Boston.  There  j"! 
be  lectures  at  the  meetings  and  re«^; 
ings  from  the  Immortal  autobiography 
The   lecturers  will  not  "«  ^^1^; 

selves  to  the  personality  of  tj^^  ^reai 
adventurer  but  will  digress  agreeab  y 
and  talk  of  men  and^women  he  met  n 
the  course  of  his  wanderings.    They  will 
also  picture  the  cocrt.  theatrical,  and 
gallant  Ufa  ot  the  period.    The  pages  to 
be  read  at  the  meetings  will  be  tSaTefully 
chosen  by  a  oonimittee  of  - 
i    We  have  received  a  letter  from  R.  w. 
H  1  "In  this  morning's  (mornlnS  of  the 
15th)  I  observe  your  remarks  on  Casa- 
nova.   La  Birene  Is  printing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Casanova  with  copious  notes 
Some  PurltanB  have  Inherited  the  manu- 
script tind  will  not  ""ow  it  to  be  looked 
ot  so  this  Is  only  a  good  °' 
Htlng  text.   I  have  volumes  1  and  Z  of 
the  new  edition  and  find  the  notf^^'-^J^ 
nterestlng.      It    Is    Quite   exciting  to 
find  that  Marton  and  Nanette  are  real 
persons  whose  surnames  and  descend- 
ants  are  known." 

We  have  seen  these  volumes  com- 
mend them  to  the  Casanova  Society. 
The  print  Is  good  for  the  eyes  while 
the  plates  of  the  Brussels  and  the 
ormer  Paris  edition  are  rather  worn^ 
The  notes  will  be  a  godsend  to  the 
lecturers. 

ROSE  WILLIAMS  REDIVIVU8 
(A  composite  picture  seen  at  a  lunch- 
room 12  to  2  dally). 

(A  remlnlscenlal    glance    at  Walter 
I  Savage  Landor). 
Ah.  what  avails  the  well-rouged  face. 

Ah,  what  the  cloche  divlnel  ^ 
What  every  gosh-darn  bit  of  lace. 
Rose  WllUama,  all  are  thine!- 

Rose  Williams,    thou   whose  pencilled 
eyes 

May  look,  but  never  see, 
lot  ot  stenographic  notes 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 


M.  L. 


and  George  John  an  admirable  T  ^^^^^^^  ^^t.  Perhaps  it 
ana  -Mime    less     ,   „,,,,   sHII    s.   for  tl 


hild.  and  George  ju.-  "",-:_  jess 
little  Nlbelung.  but  as  J^'""^  ' 
wheedling  than  the  Mime  of  the  °pe  uy 
No  doubt  the  nlm  wi"  c  p„ii. 
come  to  America,  ^vhere  like  Gall_ 
garl."  which  is  now  having  a  sllgni  re 
^iva,  in  London  outskirts  it  will  be 
seen  for  a  passing  moment,  -y' 
^wiil  disappear.  Jet  __such  th  ngs^^as 
"Tiger    Rose      and  ine 


is  as  It  has 

been,  and  still  is.  for  the  most  part, 
with  us.  commercialism  has  enveloped 
the  art  knd.  as  the  distributor  told  me 
"We've  got  to  make  money,  and  our 
people  want  the  bleeding  "melodrama  - 
rsubstitute  for  the  blood-curdling  plays 
of  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

English    studios    are  .not    so  well 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Frledrlch  List,  the  famous  *^vocate 
of  protection,  was  forced  to  leave  Ger- 
many in  1823,  and  after  a  time  sett  ed 
m  Basle.  Switzerland.  But  says  Ws 
bineranher  "he  got  ebrolled  with  the 
tX  authorities''  and  was  sentenced 
to  24  hours'  imprisonment  upon  a  diet 
ot  bread  and  water.  A  medical  friend 
hghtened  the  punishment  by  sending 
hfm  the  useful  -prescription'  of  a  saus- 
agT  and  a  bottle  of  wine.' '-Quotation 
?fom  Margaret  E  Hirst's  L,^  o^ 
Frledrlch  List,  p.  27.  ECONOMICS. 
Cambridge. 

WHAT  PARTS? 

(Sharon  Okla..  Newi^  , 
Mr.  Laura  Stump,  who  lost  his  car 
in  Oklahoma  City  (instead  of  Wood- 
■ard  as  mentioned  before),  ^^^s  found 
the  other  day  standing  m  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  parts  missing. 

ESOTERIC  INCUNABULA 

As  the  AVoild  Wags: 

Such  known-to-few  records  from  the 
cradle  days  ot  mankind  instanced 
in  an  article  just  arrived  (the  main 
ssut  cannot  here  be  touched  upon 
since  it  is  physically  ""P^f  ^.^^J"^,;:!! 
to  look  up  my  notes  '^'"'^4^  f  fftl'^ 
ed  here  on  July  second).  This  arttc  e 
fs  in  the  Journal  of  the  59  tnd 

Society  tor  April,  1924,  pp.  258,  259,  ana 
fdentifles  I  description  of  long  ago  with 
details  of  a  bird  of  today. 

It  refers  to  an  episode  m  the  life  of 
ishtar.  a  goddess  of  say  5000  years  ago 
(as  to  whom  I  may  speak  later),  a 
woman  of  strangely  modern  type  and 
with  little  resemblance  to  the  clinging, 
dependent  type  over  which  our  grand- 
mothers wept  and  which  stiU  lingers  as 
a  legal  fiction  in  our  divorce  and 
breach-of-promlse  courts  today  _  Her 
latest  lover.  Gllgamish,  taunted  her 
with  how  she  had  discarded  and  injured 
his  many  predecessors  and  Instanced: 

"Next  thou  didst  love  the  gay  hiied 
attattu  bird;  him  thou  hast  smitten, 
breaking  his  wing;  In  the  grove  doth  he 
perch,  crying  'Kappi,'  my  wing 

This  is  no  place  to  give  details  of 
how  birds  and  animals  in  certain  sea- 
sons become  as  "mad  as  a  March  hare. 
In  the  human  race,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  survival  Is  among  the  Eskimo 
who,  at  the  first  peep  of  the  long-ab- 
sent sun  abandon  all  business  and  give 
loose  rein  to  Impulses  dormant  thereto- 
fore (Was  this  consciously  in  the 
minds  of  makers  of  a  confection  ot  a 
few  years  ago  whose  trademark  was 
"ITskimo"  and  a  rising  sun?)  That  the 
summer  sun  has  some  such  similar  ef- 
fect upon  us  I  tried  to  show  here  last 
summer  in  "Love  Under  a  Torrid  Sun. 

Literary  results  of  these  Impulses  I 
Illustrated  many  years  ago  from  which 
I  remember  the  f.nal  lines  only,  to  wit: 
"I  never  dreamed  of  this  unhappy  day 


W  li.  1    all    til.  love's  Ini- 

pasHlom  ■ 

App.  ji-  In  coui     ,1.  il,    n.iin,-a  'Exhibit 
A.' 

Are   read  befora  a  broach-of-pronilse 
Jury." 

CHART.ER-EDWARD  AAB. 

"CAPE  COD  CALLS" 

By  JOHN  T.  THEODOHB 

Cap«  Cod  culls : 
And  I  toss  and  roll  and  frot. 
Jfy  ii.oin  Is  as  hot  as  r  Turkish  bath; 
The  air  licks  my  face  Ilka  the  dragron's 
breath ; 

0  Rivls,  give  mo  sleep,  or  olsw  srlvo  mo 

death. — 

Give  me  death,  or  »lv8  me  rest! 
As  1  gasp  for  breath,  and  I  toss  and 
tear, — 

As  I  sweat  and  my  temples  pound. 

1  droam  ot  tho  tang  of  the  salty  air, 
Of    tho    breeze    from    tho  Vineyard 

Sound. 

Cap«  Cod  calls ; 
How  to  work  and  look  serene 
Whllo  tho  grame  tautaugr,  and  tho  sporty 
bass. 

And  tlia  radiant  scup,  and  tho  briny 
grass. 

And  the  wlnd-flUed  sails, — are  all  there, 
to  pass 

Thpso  hot  days  In  town  Is  "sin." 
O  to  go  to  sleep  to  the  waves'  soft 
walls. — 

To  b«  lulled  by  the  breeze  to  rest  .  .  . 
Hut    tho   whistllne   wind    through  the 
ropes  and  sails 
Makes  the  soUnd  that  I  cherish  best. 

Capo  Cod  calls ; 
Aye.  she  calls  and  calls  for  ma; 
She  c;ills  out :  "Corae  !  Come  !"  from  tho 

SP.1  and  land. 
Where  the  waters  lap  on  the  white  clean 
sand. 

Where  the  bathers  sport 'on  tho  shiny 
strand  ; 

To  say,  "Nay,"  Is  blasphemy. 
Then,  Good-by.  O  town,  to  ,your  shops 
and  stores, 
To  your  heat  and  the  sultry  wind  ' 
Far  better,  O  Cape,  one  day  on  your 
shores 

Than  tho  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  Ind ! 

Evening  falls; 
Fade  away  tho  flaming  skies ; 
The  surf  breaks  In  song ;   the  moon, 

sllv'ry,  fair. 
Shimmers  on  the  waves ;   through  the 
briny  air 

The  night  breeze,  so  soft,  breathes  an 
evening  pi-ayer. 
And  the  sea  sings  lullabies. 
O  to  wake  at  dawn  with  a  re-born  soul, 

All  Its  senses  aglow  with  ze.st ! 
For  the  city  folks  sweet  the  Cape  Cod 
call,— 

Call  to  loaf,  and  to  play,  and  rest. 
Med  ford. 

ADD  "FAMILY  REUNIONS" 

(Adv.  In  I>os  .\ngcles  Examiner) 
MAY.   Margaret,   l-ucillc.   Ida  B.   and  Ida 
Bowyer.    all    former    wives    ot    Roy  T. 
Bowyer  of  Quarlzlte,  Ariz.  Anyone  know- 
In?  their  whereabouts  wrU  Box.  M5509, 


Wo  aro  disappointed  In  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson.  Wo  thought  that,  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  far 
from  Insidious  or  tumultuous  distrac- 
tions, ho  would  be  able  In  jplto  of  cer- 
tain harassing  domestic  cares,  to  spend 
some  hours  dally  In  sorting  and  ar- 
ranging tho  material  for  the  11th  vol- 
ume of  his  colos.";al  work.  Here  Is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  yester- 
day. Havlrrg  thanked  us  for  rending 
him  the  last  Issue  of  a  popular  periodi- 
ca', which  contained  an  article  of  a  so- 
c'oiogical  nature  that  we  hoped  might 
be  of  service,  he  -writes: 

"I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  Is- 
sue. There's  that  party  In  a  Maine 
camp:  the  stern-faced  lawyer  Pring, 
with  his  Jaw  set;  Bob  Coxon,  .he 
woatherbeaten  guide,  who  is  sizing  up 
the  men  and  women;  Dr.  Moal,  a  small 
man  but  a  good  shot;  Mr.  Rotch  with 
a  passion  for  flre-water:  the  women. 

I Grace,  Julie  and  Clrlotta;  the  insuf- 
ferable Wardlo  with  his  roush  tamill- 
artty.  his  hee-haw  Jokjs  and .  stories. 
Why  did  Prlng  Invite  him?  Why  was 
Prlng  cool  toward  his  own  lovjly,  de- 
voted ■wife?  Here  I  am  left  In  suspense 
by  the  ending  of  this  section.  Pring's 
wife  asks  him  at  nlgnt  what  he  Is  do- 
ing out  of  bed.  There  he  is.  In  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers.  Then  hl5  harsh 
and  unnatural  voice  replied:  'It  Is  Bill 
Wardle.'  he  told  her.  "He's  been  shot. 
He's  dead.'  (To  be  continued). 

"Who  shot  Bill?  Couldn't  they  stand 
his  Jokes  any  longer?  Be  sura  to  send 
me  this  week's  number." 


\s  hon  days  aro  stenciled 

Aii.l  hours  are  spun  on 
And  fvery  minute's  chaiua 

And  grooved  by  human  files; 

When  birds  are  all  one  plumage 
And  sfiuare  aro  all  tho  treea. 

And  nil  tho  ships  aro  painted  red — 
Then  pass  the  mustard,  please. 

When  thtro  aro  no  mora  pixies 
And  childhood's  but  a  name, 

And  pleasuro  comes  In  tin  foil- 
It's  tlma  to  call  the  game. 

When  earth  Is  Just  a  test  tuba 
And  charm  kas  taken  flight, 

It'.s  time  to  pitmpt  the  prompter — 
Dear  God,  blow  out  the  light! 

— Edward  Yerxa. 

This  should  be  sung  In  a  hesitant, 
apologetic  manner,  as  If  uncertain  of 
the  key.  It  Is  not  adaptable  for  bands, 
but  it  may  be  sung  In  the  bathroom, 
with  tho  door  locked,  in  safety. 

E.  T. 

INQUIRE  WITHOUT 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Can  some  arboriculturist,  or  any 
other  "1st"  tell  me  why  It  Is  that  when 
pines  are  burned  off  In  a  wood,  thou- 
sands of  oaks  spring  up  at  once?  How 
Is  It  that  tho  earth  beneath  all  these 
pine  tree^!  Is  so  full  of  acorns  that  ap- 
parently become  active  only  Vhen  the 
pines  are  cut  down  or  burned  off? 

Why  is  It  safe  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
dead  animals  several  days,  if  not  longer, 
after  death,  when  the  bodies  of  human 
beings  become  poisonous  almost  Im- 
mediately? 

When  I  was  young  there  was  a  book 
entitled  "Inquire  Within  for  All  You 
Want  to  Know."  It  was  published  by 
Dick  and  Fitzgerald  of  New  York.  They 
also  published  "Caroline  Tracy,  the  Mil- 
liner's Apprentice;  or  Life  In  New  York 
Among  the  Lofty  and  Lowly";  "Ellen 
Grant,"  which  "vividly  describes  the 
manner  In  which  innocence  becomes  the 
victim  of  vice  and  greenhorns  the  prey 
of  sharpers";  "Grace  Weldon;  or  the 
Pretty  Milliner,  a  Story  About  the  Sew- 
ing Girls  of  Boston";  Rarey  and  Knowl- 
son's  Complete  Horse  Tamer;  Martine's 
"Hand  Book  of  Etiqpette  and  Guide  to 
True  Politeness,"  not  to  mention  Mme. 
Le  Marchand's  "Fortune  Teller  and 
Dreamer's  Dictionary,"  which  some 
preferred  to  Mme.  Le  Normand's  "Un- 
erring Fortune-Telier." 

No  doubt  "Inquire  Within"  would 
give  me  the  answers  to  the  questions 
1  have  put  to  you,  but  my  copy  disap- 
peared years  ago;  nor  am  I  the  proud 
possessor  of  "The  Book  of  Knowledge." 

Topsfleld.  SIMPLE  SIMON. 


WHAT  A  PRACTICEI 

(From  tho  Belleville,  111..  News  Democrat) 

NOTICE,  LADIES 
who  have  left  kinionas  at  my  office, 
please  call  for  them.    Must  make  room 
for  new  patients. 

DR.  E.  M.  SASSVILLE, 

Chiropractor. 

ME 

3  the  World  Wags: 

There  are  times  when  I  tire  of  gazing 

t  the  Beautiful.  Times  when  no  an- 
'swering  tlirili  comes  to  me  from  the 
sight  of  a  perfectly  proportioned  tree; 
or  the  gay  street,  alive  with  the  blare 
of  lights  In  silken  draped  windows  and 
trim  figures  encased  In  modlshly  cut 
gowns;  or  the  warm  delicacy  of  a  full, 
coral  peony,  or  even  the  overwhelming 
blend  of  effect  from  the  features  of  one 
of  the  foremost  disciples  of  Aphrodite. 

.  .  Then  I  walk  down  familiar, 
hcmellke  streets,  bordered  with  friend- 
ly but  freakish  trees  .  .  .  and  look 
at  the  beds  ot  plain  phlox  In  front  of 
worn,  tumbledown  cottages.  They  stand 
there  like  stiff,  dignified  old  maids, 
decked  out  for  a  last  attempt.  .  .  . 
And  when  I  reach  home  I  have  courage 
to  look  at  myself  In  the  mirror. 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING. 

THE    RAGING  PASSION 

(Adv.   In  the  London  Times) 


THE  WELBBCK  SCHOOL  OF  DANC- 
ING— InJ<tructIonal  staff  comprises  the 
most  expert  teachers  In  the  West  End. 
Perfect  Spring  Floor.  Single  lessons  lOs. 
6d.  Five  lessons  2gns.  To  take  a  course 
of  lessons  in  the  Welbeck  Ball  Room  Is 
to  attain  that  degree  of  fluency  which 
epitomises  the  synchronism  of  poetic 
movement  with  perfect  rhythm.  Under 
the  Management  of  Miss  Diana  Moray. 


RECESSIONAL 
(For  As  The  World  Wags) 
When  science  rules  emotion 

As  standardized  we  grow. 
And  jmen  are  wired  manikins 
Or  ten  pins  in  a  row; 


GIVE  US  THE  OLD 

(Slogan  of   the   Pevely  Dairy   in   the  St. 

Louis  Globe-Democrat) 
"A  HERD  OF  MILK  COWS  'WITH  A 
30  TEAKS'  PERFECT  RECORD.". 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

The  bill  this  week  at  Keith's  includes 
singing,  dancing,  an  orchestra,  a 
magician,  a  couple  of  patter  acts  and 
a  tight  rope  walker.  This  last  act, 
which  opened  the  bill,  deserved  a  much 
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tight  wire  as  Bert  Slo:in  did.  The  or- 
(■hestra  Insisted  on  being  ahead  or  be- 
hind hini. 

Weyth  and  Wynn  offered  some  talk, 
.■<onio  dancing  and  Bomo  harmonica  and 
guitar  playing.  This  last  feature 
I  pleased,  and  tho  Btulience  I'ould  have 
heard  more  of  that  with  pleasure. 
Moran  and  Wiser  were  bright. 

Olga  Cook  and  Eric  Zardo,  presented 
by  Gus  Edwards,  were  billed  as  th*- 
feature.  Miss  Cook  sang  so  easily  and 
readily  that  listening  to  her  was  re- 
freshing. Her  pianist,  Zardo,  has  un- 
usual technique  and  his  solos  were  ap- 
plauded. 

Harry  Holman  appeared  In  a  new 
version  of  "Hard-Bolled  Hampton." 
The  skit  is  bright.  Two  girls  of  his 
company  stepped  out  of  their  parts  and 
sang  after  the  skit  was  completed,  and 
then  Just  to  show  that  he,  too,  was 
among  those  present,  Holman  sang,  or 
rather  talked,  a  little  song  qulta  ef- 
fectively. 

Marie  Nordstom  Just  entertained. 
She  sang  a  little,  recited  a  little  "pome" 
about  childhood  days  and  concluded 
with  a  bit  of  drama.  The  audience  was 
woh  by  her  effortless  art.  In  portray- 
ing the  wife  of  a  crook  waiting  for  the 
Jury  to  return  with  a  verdict,  she 
scored  heavily.     She  didn't  overdo. 

Fenton  and  Fields  danced  a  bit  in  odd 
fashion.    Kuma  offered  magic 


CONTINUING 

WILBUR— "The  Dream  Girl." 
Musical  play  based  on  "The 
Road  to  Yesterday."  Cast  in- 
cludes Fay  Bainter,  Walter 
Woolf,  Billy  B.  Van,  George  Le- 
Maine,  Harry  Delf  and  Maude 
Odell.  Score  by  Victor  Herbert. 
Last  two  weeks. 


TREMONT— "In  Bamville."  Sis- 
sle  and  Blake  of  "Shuffle  Along" 
fame  in  their  new  all-colored 
musical  comedy.  The  Four  Har- 
mony Kings,  Lottie  Gee,  Lew 
Payton  and  Johnny  Hudgins  and 
others  in  cast.    Last  two  weeks. 


SHUBERT— "Mirjorie."  New 
musical  comedy  with  notable  cast 
headed  by  Elizabeth  Hines,  Rich- 
ard "Skeet"  Gallagher,  Roy  Roys- 
ton,  Ethel  Shutta  and  Andrew 
Tombes.    The  second  week. 


PARK  —  "Secrets."  Filmed 
from  play  by  Rudolf  Besier  and 
May  Edginton,  with  Norma  Tal- 
madge  as  star.  Eugene  O'Brien 
is  leading  man.  Fourth  week. 

J/  /  ... 

Boston  Athletic  Club  ring  was  bor- 
rowed and  erected  In  the  center  of  the 
great  living-room  of  Harvard  Union,  and 
seats  arranged  so  that  the  setting  re- 
sembled tha  National  Sporting  Club  of 
London,  and  Roosevelt,  '80,  looked  down 
from  his  gilt  frame  opposite  the  ring. 
Beside  the  guests,  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand undergraduates  crowded  Into  the 
room. 

As  a  surprise,  Robinson  asked  his 
father  to  bring  John  L.  Sullivan  to 
Cambridge  to  open  the  bouts  with  a 
speech.  John  bellowed  through  the  tele- 
phone from  Abington,  "I'll  meet  you 
at  tbt  South  Station,  old  pal."  He  was 
me;  with  a  taxicab  and  taken  to  the 
Cltv  Club  for  dinner.  The  entrance  to 
the  Union  was  timed  to  occur  Just  a 
few  minutes  prior  to  the  starting  gong. 
When  the  mighty  old  warrior  strolled 
into  the  room  (lad  by  the  same  In- 
dividual who  was  once  the  hero-wor-  ' 
shipping  usher  in  Milwaukee),  a  roar 
went  up  from  those  thousand  stiidents, 
that  could  be  heard  a  mile  away.  It 
contirued  for  five  minutes  and  then 
John  clambered  into  the  ring  and 
spoko  to  those  boys  In  that  wonderful 
'Voice.  He  told  them  always  to  fight  on 
the  square;  In  short,  the  spn-.cn  w.is 
a  p.cm  worthy  of  comparison  wltii  any 
that  had  been  made  In  tliat  same  room 
by  men  of  erudition. 

Vv'nen  John  closed  his  masterly  talX 
and  resumed  his  ringside  seat,  the 
crowd  arose  to  him  again  and  Roose- 
velt 80  beamed  down  as  if  to  say 
"Good  boy,  John."  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  and  the  handsome  old  fight- 
er's eyes  dimmed  as  he  thought  back- 
ward down  his  long  career  which  com- 
moticed  on  H-),va,rd  street  and  ended 
In  'his  distinguished  seat  of  learning, 
lor  it  was  his  last  public  appearanve. 
lUs  great  sou'  parsed  on  shortly  after- 
ward and  his  body  wa*  borne  tniough 
Boston  in  soU-'nn  state,  the  streets 
packed  with  thousands  of  moarners. 

Si.me  day  a  l>c~k  will  bt  written 
shout  his  good  detds  and  a  surpri:* 
awiiits  the  reader. 

LANSING  P.  ROBINSON. 


LOUIS;  AHOVI 
<Vor  As   the   World  Wag") 
'Hoy,  Louis  of  tho  I^af  a.votto ! 

When  all  tho  seven  seas 
'Vou've  sailed  across  and  back  again. 
And  drunk  life  to  its  lees, 

There's  one  small  port  you've  overlooked 

Though  on  no  foreign  shore; 
One  "llttlo  port"  that's  "best,"  my  lad. 

And  one  you've  seen  before. 

It  may  be  somewhat  humble,  or 

It  may  bo  quite  austero 
With  grandeur  and  cold  eloganco. 

It  may  bo  very  dear. 

Nf>t  "lousy,"  lot  us  hope  and  trust, 

But  clean  as  ocean  foam. 
When  wild  adventure  palls,  my  lad. 

Just  touch  the  port  called  "home." 

Weston.  F.  B.  P. 

BAYREUTH,    Bavaria,   July  Zz", 
(By  A.  P.) — American  devotees  ofj 
Wagner,  who  lent  lustre  to  the  pre- ! 
war  festivals,  were  sadly  lacking 
When  the  curtain  ■went  up  on  the 
opening  performance   of  the  27th 
Wagnerian  festival  this  afternoon, 
and  a  survey  of  the  audience  estab- 
lished the  predominance  of  Germans 
pnd    Austrians,    who  contributed 
nine-tenths  of  the  day's  attendance. 

Foreign  patronage  consisted  chiefly 
Df  Americans,  who  came  by  automo- 
bile from  Munich  end  Nuremburg,  and 
the  Wagner  family  are  reported  to  be 
anything  but  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  Siegfried  Wagner  propaganda  In 
the  United  States. 

The  opening  performance  was  '^Dle 
Meistersinger.''  It  was  said  by  those  | 
who  have  attended  tho  rehearsals  to  be 
at  the  high  mark  of  the  entire  cycle, 
with  the  outstanding  role  of  Hans  Sachs 
sung  by  Herman  Weil,  one  of  the  well- 
known  pre-war  Wagnerian  singers  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York. 

Carl  Klewig  of  Berlin  took  the  part 
of  Sir  Walter  von  Stolzing,  and  Lily 
Hafgren.  also  of  Berlin,  the  part  of 
Eva.  Fritz  Busch,  director-general  of 
the  Dresden  opera,  occupied  the  con- 
ductor's desk. 

The  composer's  aged  widow.  Frau 
Cosima  Wagner,  will  Do  present  at  the 
performance  of  Parsifal  on  Wednesday. 
Among  the  American  visitors  was  Mor- 
ris Halperson,  who  has  attended  every 
festival  since  the  first  performance  in 
1876. 

The  opening  performance  developed 
Into  a  nationalistic  demonstration  this 
afternoon.  During  the  finale  of  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  Hans  Sachs's  words  ex- 
horting the  citizens  ot  Nuremburg — "If 
the  holy  German  empire  should  crumble 
to  dust,  our  sacred  German  art  would 
still  remain" — aroused  an  outbreak  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  tho  entire  au- 
dience, which  rose  and  vociferously 
Joined  in  three  stanzas  of  "Deutschland 
TJheT  Alles." 

.  While  nobody  Is  suspected  of  having 
Inspired  the  unusual  climax  to  the 
Initial  performance,  it  Was  observed  that 
the  old  monarchical  colors  were  hoisted 
over  the  festival  hall.  j. 

Forelffnors  accuse  Americans  of  puf- 
fery, ot  hlfalutln  In  our  praise  of  musi- 
cians and  stage  folk.  We  quote  from  an 
advance  notice  of  an  entertainment  at 
Paris  In  honor  of  the  aviator,  Pelletler- 
Dolsy.  Among  the  entertainers  were 
ILuclen  Muratore,  the  "Incomparable" 
islnger;  Marie  Leconte  with  her  "ex- 
jquislte  art";  the  "dazzling"  Carlotta 
iZambelll,  dancer;  the  "divine"  Fella 
iLItvlnne;  the  "exquisite"  Henry  Defreyn 
on  the  trapeze;  the  "delicious"  Ger- 
'maine  Gallois,  as  a  snake  charmer;  the 
"witty"  Marguerite  Deval;  the  "so  i 
Parisian"  Victor  Boucher;  the  "resplen- 
dent" Mary  Marquet;  the  "admirable" 
Lucy  Arbelle;  the  "mirth-provoking  and 
slender"  Pauley;  the  "pretty"  Yola;  the 
"celebrated"  Oy-Ra. 

So  M.  Mordkln.  the  Russian  dancer, 
will  again  visit  this  country.  When  he 
was  first  in  Boston  as  tlie  partner  of 
Mme.  Pavlova,  he  was  the  pet  of  all 
the  ladies,  equalled  only  by  Hildebrandt 
Montrose  in  the  once  famous  song.  Our 
ladles  swooned  at  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name,  captivated  by  his  indisputable 
grace,  enchanted  by  his  classic  postures 
j  and  his  virile  agility.  Alas — one  day  it 
was  whispered  that  M.  Mordkin  was  not 
a  young  man  and  he  wore  a  wig. 

One  should  never  see  dancers  re- 
hearsing and  without  costumes.  We 
once  happened  to  see  the  excellent  Mr. 
and  Mm.  Fokine  laboriously  prancing 
and  skipping  on  the  stage  of  Symphony 
hall  preparatory  to  their  evening  en- 
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ment.    TlTeTe"  "was  no  orcnestra.  i 
Foklne'3  black  hair  was  floating 
in  the  air  as  she  trod  her  measures 
while  her  gallant  liusband  was  unro- 
mantlc  in  his  Umberine-up. 

"TOM  FILUTER" 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Reading  "Notts  and  Lines"  aloud 
this  morning  (July  17),  t  was  inter- 
rupted by  my  mother  who  repeated 
from  memory  the  whole  of  the  "Dia- 
logue Between  Tom  Flluter  and  his 
Man."  This  she  learned  In  1854  or 
1S55  from  Mandevllle's  Fifth  Reader. 

This  reader  was  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  Maine  at  that  period.  My  mother 
was  at  school  In  Hebron,  Me.  She  was 
reading  In  the  Town's  Readers,  but  an 
older  sister  was  using  the  Mandevllle's 
and  she  had  a  fancy  to  commit  rhymes 
to  memory.  ALICE  W.  COLLINS 
Ocean  Park,  Me. 

As  we  said  last  week.  Lord  Berners 
has  set  music  to  this  Jingle.  We  quoted 
th»  verses — beginning: 

"Dick!  said  he- 

Whatl  said  he. 

Fetch  me  my  hat  said  he 

To  Tlmahoe,  says  he." 

In  the  eong,  as  published  by  J.  &  W. 
Chester,  Ltd.,  London,  the  lines,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  above,  are  not 
punctuated.  In  The  Herald  the  lino- 
type Inserted  punctuation  marks. 

And  the  linotype,  or  the  proofroom, 
played  us  another  trick.  We  spoke  of 
a  Boston  dancing  teacher  who  settled 
In  Paris  In  the  '80's  and,  to  cut  a  dash, 

sported  an  engraved  card:     "M.  F  

de  Boston,"  as  though  his  family  name 
were  "De  Boston"  and  of  noble  origin. 
In  the  paragraph  the  "de"  was  omitted. 
,It  mattered  little  to  the  Infinite,  but  It 
.made  nonsense  of  our  allusion. 

i  Rosetta's  adventures  in  Cicero  called 
forth  comments  in  the  newspapers  of 

I  Chicago.  The  two  now  quoted  can 
hardly  be  called  sympathetic. 

IN  CICERO 
Dear  ladies,  if  you  chance  to  go 
Thru  Cicero,  thru  Cicero, 
Pray  do  not  smile,  adhere  to  woe. 
For  Cicero,  for  Cicero 
Has  husky  men  who  take  delight 
In  showing  girls  that  might  is  right. 
And  If  you  smile,  you'll  have  to  flght, 
In  Cicero,  in  Cicero.  P.  B. 


ROSETTA,  now  we  know  why  the 
brave  police  force  of  Cicero  beat  you 
"  You  see,  Rosetta,  Cicero  Is  not  pro- 
inced  SIssyrow:  ah,  nay,  whatever 
iFe  we  may  say  about  Cicero  we  would 
not  regard  it  the  habitat  of  sissies.  No, 
.Tccording  to  what  the  colleges  call  the 
Roman  method,  Cicero  Is  pronounced 
Kick-e-ro.  Is  the  town  well  named, 
Rosetta?  Well,  you  tell  the  cock-eyed 
world. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Apropos  of  The  Herald's  editorial  ar- 
ticle:   "Incongruous  Laughter." 

I  rise  to  assure  you  that  you  Bos- 
tonlans    blush    too    easily.    The  same 
condition  as  that  which  is  complained 
obtains  in  New  York  theatres.  Many 
'es  I  have  with  difficulty  restrained 
murderous  Impulse   when  what  the 

dltorial  mistakenly  terms  the  "Bos- 
ton titter"  disturbed  me  In  the  course 
of  some  far  from  funny  situation  In  a 
far  fr6m  funny  play.  New  York  Is 
more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  Boston 
In  that  this  condition  has  not  Inter- 
fered so  much  with  the  production  of 
serious  plays,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
because  there  is  not  as  much  of  the 
tittering  here  as  in  Boston.  SILL. 
New  Tork. 

I   Who  wrote  the  song  "Does  the  Spear 
mint  Lose  Its  Flavor  on  the  Bedpost 
Over  Night," 

Are  'there  two  melodramas  entitled 
"Sweeney  Todd"?  The  one  by  George 
DIbdIn  Pitt,  produced  in  London  In  1842 
and  revived  in  New  Tork  last  week,  is 
dated  1842.  It  Is  not  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia published  by  The  Stage,  but  an- 
other play  of  the  name  is  mentioned  as 
being  produced  In  the  early  60s. 

Which  v.as  the  play  seen  at  the 
Bfwery  Theatre.  New  York,  In  October, 
1S67,  when  Mortimer  Murdock  took  the 
leading  part?  He  was  also  seen  that 
.-ason  In  "Ruy  Bias,"  "Pizarro"  and 
"Black-Eyed  Susan." 

Has  "Sweeney  Todd,  the  Barker  of 
Fleet  Street,"  been  performed  in  Bos- 
ton? 

Wo  read  that  William  Horace  Lin- 
!?,'\rd,  now  ST  years  old.  is  living  at  the 
' 'harterhouse  In  London.  Many  of  us 
-omember  him  in  Boston,  singing  "Cap- 
lain  Jinks,"  "Walking  Down  Broad- 
way," "On  the  Beach  ac  Long  Branch" 
-the  last  two  songs  had  1"  •  ■  "Ameri- 
canized" —  and  other  ongs  once 
hummed  and  whistled  by  thousands. 
Alice  Dunning  and  "Dicky"  Lingard 
were  with  him.  If  we  are  not  mistaken. 


he  used  to  "impersonate"  men  in  public 
life.  Did  he,  or  one  of  the  women,  sing 
"The  Bell  Goes  A-Ringing  for  Sarah"? 
His  entertainment  was  a  harmless  one. 
No  doubt  today  It  would  be  regarded  as 
lacking  "pep."  Alice  Dunning  after- 
ward became  more  or  less  famous  in 
the  legitimate  drama. 

AN  ODE 

fWrltten  on  the  occasion  of  hearing  Billy  B. 

Van  on  the  radio) 
I  hear  a  voice  upon  the  air; 
Ii  takes  me  back,  as  in  a  dream, 
A  score  of  years;  again  I  fare 
To  Mr.  Howard's  Atheneme; 
A  voice,  as  of  a  ribald  boy 
In  fluted  cadence  heard  afar 
Through  distant  days  of  gm  and  joy— 
The  voice  of  Patsy  Bolivar  1 
Strange  was  his  face,  those  years  gone 
by; 

I  laughed  until  I  gasped  and  choked; 
Stranger  his  deeds;  I  cried  my  eye, 
I  rocked  and  rasped;  I  coughed  and 
croaked. 

And  now  Burlesque  is  dead!    It  haunts 
( V  pallid  wraith,  of  gizzard  cold) 
The  stages  that  were  once  its  vaunts— 
Ah,  the  gods  end  by  growing  old. 
Air  brings  the  voice;  the  voice  rebrlngs 
That  wild  buffoonlsh  pageantry; 
Again  I  laugh,  and  my  heart  sings 
Hymns  of  profane  and  vulgar  glee. 
Then  were  no  voices  on  the  air 
By  microphone  beguiled  afar; 
Now  are  no  mummeries  to  compare 
With  memoried  mirth  of  Bolivar. 
Melross.  AH  CHEE. 

WAGNER  DENIES  ANY 
HAND  IN  OUTBURST 

Demonstration  at  Bayreuth 
Spontaneous  Exhibition  of 
German  Pride 

BATREUTH,  Bavaria,  July  23  (By 
A.  P.)— Siegfried  Wagner,  eon  of  the 
composer,  said  today  that  the  nation- 
alistic demonstration  which  broke  out 
Tuesday   afternoon   during   the  finale 
of  "Die  Melsterslnger,"  which  was  the 
opening    performance    of   the   revived  j 
Wagner  festival,  was  purely  spontane- 
ous and  was  not     ranged  by  the  man- 
agement.   He  red  the  impression 
created  abroad  the  demonstration 
was  a  political  outburst  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Nationalist  party. 
-The  presence  In  the  audience  of  the 
Nationalists  was  a  tribute  to  the  co;n- 
poser,    and    the    patriotic   outburst  of 
German    pride    merely   Indicated  that 
German  art  was  the  only  possession  left  i 
•to   the   crushed   nation,  Herr  Wagner 
added.    He  declared,  however,  that  he  ] 
and  his  family  desired  to  preserve  the 

festival  as  a  strictly  artlstlo  occasion 
without  a  political  atmosphere.  - 


a  fore  Quarter  of  Lamb  and  sa^u 
and  Mince  Pies.  After  the  second 
course  there  was  a  fine  plumb  cake 
brought  to  the  senr.  Table,  as  Is  usual 
on  this  day.  which  also  E^es  to  the 
Batchelors  after.  .  ^e  had  RabbUs 
for  Supper  rested,  as  is  "^ual  on 
this  day  ...  The  Sub-Warden  has 
one  to  himself;  the  Bursars  each  on 
apiece,  the  Senr.  Fellows  %  a  one  each 
the  Junr.  Fellows  a  rabbit  between 
th?ee  '"  (Lease;  one  of  those  fine  old 
nouns  of  multitude  recorded  In  the 
St.  Alban's  Book.)  „  „ 

But  at  the  House  they  had  a  %  erj 
elegant"  dinner.  "The  /'^/Vhlne  o1 
was  part  of  a  large  Cod  a  Chine  of 
Mutton,  some  Soup,  a  Chicken  Pye^ 
Puddings  and  Roots  .^t^^^^^'^""" 
course  Pidgeons  and  Asparagus,  a 
F°Uet  of  veal,   with  Mushrooms  and 

S-d^^tl^^e-Ap^V^^ 

^^^^^ 

^\t^'^BTast^os^e"<!n'^S,to'^:;Tuesdaythe^ 

T  "^r^t  r°ir"et1::"  ob^teT^an 
cakes    etc  ,'  to%Ii  at  supper  and  the 
Sn^^el'Thts^wn^ng^U 
\lt." 


Or  take  the  case  of  neighbour  Brown,  of 
neighbour    Brown,    of  neighbour 
Brown,  , 
Yes     tiike    the    case    of  neighbour 
Brown,  a  man  in  all  respects 
Most  vaU  tudinarlous— 
Why  should  I  drink  the  various 
And  (maybe)  most  nefarious 
Of  swipes  that  he  affects? 

I  think  I  am  a  democrat,  a  democrat,  a 
democrat, 

I  think  I  am  a  democrat  (or  have  been 
up  to  now) ; 
But  let's  have  no  frivolity 
Of  physic  for  a  polity— 
This  doctrine  of  equality 

I  can't  at  all  allow!  i 
— Lucio,  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


/ 


7  <^ 


I     Reading    the    commendatory  notices 
I  of   "The  Dia-y  of  a  Country  Parson 
!  kept   by   the    Rev.    James  Woodforde 
I  from   1758   to  1781,"   one   would  Infer 
1  that  it  is  the  book  of  books;  to  be  put 
1  on  a  shelf  with  the  diaries  of  Pepys, 
I  Evelyn  and  Wesley's  Journal.  Leonard 
[woolf  thinks  this  diary  will  be  "Immor- 
tal"; Mr.  Squire  prefers  it  to  the  Far- 
ington  Diary,  and  there  are  other  ver- 
bal  hurrahs   of   the    "removes  super- 
fluous hair  and  Is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  family  butter,   none  genuine 
unless  .stamped   on   the  blade"  order. 
Mr.    Gosse  Is  more   cautious:   he  per- 
mits himself  to  say  that  there  are  "en- 
gaging things"  in  Woodforde's  Diary. 


One  learns  from  this  diary  that  the 
Rev.  James  ate  and  drank  in  a  manner 
to  shock  the  good  people  of  Battle 
Creek;  all  persons  that  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  low  diet,  no  red  meat,  only  one 
egg  for  breakfast,  green  vegetables, 
nuts  and  fruits,  nothing  hearty  after 
6  P.  M.,  total  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
six  to  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day, 
bran  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  no  salt 

No  doubt  that  this  country  parson 
conducted  the  services  In  church  with 
due  decorum,  but  how  he  did  gorge 
and  guzzle!  If  his  belly  was  not  his 
god,  it  was  at  least  an  idol  to  which 
he  sacrificed.  The  diary  is  a  record 
of  adventures  at  table. 

He  notes  a  country  meal  for  15  per- 
sons: "We  had  for  dinner  a  boiled 
Rump  Beef  45  pd.  weight,  a  ham  and 
half  a  dozen  Fowls,  a  roasted  Saddle 
of  Mutton,  two  very  rich  puddings, 
and  a  good  Sallet  with  a  fine  cucum- 

''""s  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford and  a  Sub-Warden  he  ordered 
dinner  every  day.  "We  had  ^or  din- 
ner two  fine  Codds  boiled  with  fryed 
souls  round  them  and  oyster  sauce, 
a  fine  Sirloin  of  Beef  roasted,  some 
peas  soup,  and  an  orange  pudding 
for  the  first  course;  for  the  second 
we  had  a  lease  of  Wild  Ducks  rested. 


Yet  the  Rev.  James  attended  to  his 
,,hostly  duties.  "I  buried  poor  Miss  Rose 
this  evening  at  Weston,  aged  20  years 
It  was  a  very  pretty  decent  Funeral 
But  Js.  Smith  the  Clerk  made  me  wait 
in  performing  the  office  at  the  grave 
nea?  a  Qr.  of  an  Hour,  the  grave  not 
being  long  enough  a  good  ^eaU  It  was 
a  very  great  Interruption,  I  gave  it  w 

'Vhat"rcont:ast,to  the  voluminous 
Journal  of  the  saintly  J?l>"  ^;\^'«f„=^,^' 
true  we  find  "Gins"   In   the  inaex, 
and  turnTn^  to  Vol.  2,  p.  1"  with  fev- 
erish haste  we  find  the  word   Is  the 
name  of  a  village,  f-"  f^^" 
whom   Wesley    preached.  J" 
good  man  gave  up  tea,  ^^"ing  an  ex 
amole  to  the  poorer  people  that  tney 
Tgh?  thus  save  their  health,  time  and 
money    "I  expected  some  difficulty  in 
"reak'ng  off  a  custom  of  six-and-twen- 
ty  years  standing,  and  accordingly  the 
three  first  days  my  head  ached,  more 
nr  less^  all  dav  long;   and  I  was  half 
asleep  from  morning  to  night.  "The  third 
day  on   Wednesday   In   the   a "ernoon 
my  memory  failed  almost  entIrel>^  In 
Sie   evening  I   sought   my   remedy  In 
prayer   On  Thursday  morning  my  head 
ache   was   gone,   my   memory   was  as 
ttrnne  as  ever,   and  I  have   found  no 
nconvenlence,    but    a    sensible  benefit 
in  several  respects,  from  that  very  day 

"weLtey's  temperance  was  extraordi- 
nary, even  In  the  matter  of  sleep.  He 
S  not  endure  to  He  o"  ^«<*^ 
His  dress  was  a  narrow  plaited  stock,  a 
coat  with  a  small  upright  collar;  no 
buckles  at  his  knees;  no  sjlk  .or  velvet 
in  any  part  of  his  apparel;  while  an 
a"r  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  was 
diffused  over  his  whole  Person  Yet 
when  his  wife  died  he  made  only  this 
entry  In  his  Journal:  "I  came  to  London, 
and  was  informed  that  my  wife  died  on 
Monday.  This  evening  she  was  buried, 
though  I  was  not  informed  of  it  till  a 
day  or  two  after."  In  a  previous  year 
he  had  written  with  reference  to  her: 
"For  what  cause  I  know  not  to  this 
dav— set  out  for  Newcastle,  purposing 
■ne'ver  to  return.'  Non  earn  rellqul: 
Non  dlmlsi  Non  revocabo." 

And  the  good  man  believed  In  witch- 
craft    "Infidels  have  hooted  witchcraft 
out  of  the  world  ...  I  have  sometimes 
I  been  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  pert, 
I  saucy,  indecent  manner,  wherein  some 
'  of  those  trample  upon  men  far  wiser 
than  themselves;  at  their  speaking  so 
dogmatically  against  what  not  only  the 
whole    world,    heathen    and  Christian, 
believed  In  all  past  ages,  but  thousands, 
learned   as    well   as   unlearned,  firmly 
believe  at  this  day." 


A  COIV1IVIUNIST  IVIENACE 
[On  learning  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Waterworks 
Association  that  at  Rochester,  U.  S.  A., 
small  doses  of  an  iodine  salt  are  added 
to  the  water  supply  for  two  or  three 
weeks  every  year  with  the  object  of 
preventing  "thyroidism,"  it  was  added 
that  in  this  country  "It  was  contrary  to 
ordinary  medical  teaching  to  force  a 
whole  population  to  drink  doped  water 
for  the  benefit  of  the  minority."] 

I  do  not  live  In  Rochester,  In  Rochester, 
In  Rochester, 
I  do  not  live  in  Rochester,  and,  on  the 
whole.  I'm  glad — .  ■ 
For  there,  with  gay  Impunity, 
They  take  the  opportunity 
To  dose  the  whole  community 
Lest  one  or  two  "feel  bad." 

If  Jones  has  got  a  chill  again,  a  chill 
again,  a  chill  again. 
If  Jones  has  got  a  chill  again,  to  dope 
me  would  be  mean; 
Catarrh  he  is  addicted  to— 
Am  I  to  be  convicted,  too. 
And  see  my  tap  restricted  to 
Free  doses  of  quinine? 


Anne  smiled  and  said: 

"My  idea  of  good  company,  Mr.  Elliot, 
Is  the  company  of  clever,  well  Informed 
people,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 1 
vtrsation;  that  Is  what  I  call  good  com- 

''^"You  are  mistaken,"  «ald ^he  gently  | 
•  "that  is  not  good  company;  that  is  the  i 
best.  Good  company  requires  only 
blrtA,  education  and  manners,  and  with 
rega;d  to  education  Is  not  very  nice 
Birth  and  good  manners  are  essential, 
but  a  little  learning  is  by  no  means  a 
dangerous  thing  In  good  conipany .  _oj^ 
the  contrary,  it  will  do  very  well.  - 
Jane  Austen's  "Persuasion. 


Has  conversation  as  a  fine  art,  or  say 
a  necessity  of  mental  life,  gone  out  in 
Boston?  A  good  many  years  ago  a 
woman  not  living  now  in  Boston 
thought  she  "had  a  salon,"  but  an  Ir-! 

i-everent  New  York  l""^;"^''^'^ J=„^,^//!'Js'  ' 
i-/ed  It  as  a  "saloon."  Have  motor  cars, 
bildge,   mah-jong   taken   the   place  of 
.conversation?  Aft^moon  tea  Is  still  an 
'institution    countenanced    by    what  s 
iv-guely   described   as    society,    but  is 
hfre   any  talk   at   these   teas  except 
iLbout  the"^  doings  and  the  misdoings  of 
It.iends  and  acquaintances?  ^^^en  at  the 
end    of   a   small   and   Intimate  dinner 
there  is  restlessness-"What  are  we  to 
do  now-'"  K  there  Is  talk  about  books, 
U°e  "best  sellers"  are  the  ones  super- 
ndally  discussed  unless  they  hapPen  t° 
e  of  an  aggressively  sensual  nature 
then  they  excite  genuine  '"teres^  ^or  a 
few  minutes.  "I  '^^"t  to  New^  * 
mv  copv."  says  Mrs.  Golightly.  • 
"  "I  don't  think  such  books  should  be 
published.  Will  you  let  me  ' ^ 

vou  are  through?"  says  her  dear  friend 

Mrs.  Bouncerby.  v-ivio-^i"  asks 

"What  do  you  say  to  bridge?  asKs 
ithe  bored  hostess. 

'    Schopenhauer  at  a  German  inn,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  dine,  shouted  one 
day  at  table  that  he  would  give  a  gold 
nipce   to   the   first  army   officer  that 
Cite   about   any   other   subject  han 
horses  and  women.  Good  talk  in  clubs 
f°  often  spoiled  by  the  arrival  of  mern- 
bers  who  can  talk  only  about  the  curse 
of  prohibition  and  treat  the  company 
?o  political  prognostications.    They  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  anecdotlst 
with  his  "I  heard  a  good  one  yesterday. 
Stop  me  If  you've  heard  it.    It  was  new 
to  me  ••    More  to  be  feared  than  eve^n 
JhP   eolfer  of   only   one   season.  The 
membe-  in  sound  health  Is  glad  to  hear 
Trom  a  surgeon  sitting  by  him  in  c it I- 
/r.n^  dre.=s    that  is  to  say.   in  mufti 
'bout   a   horrible,  operation  performed 
on  a  feUow  member.    The  man  who  is 
"ever  invited  anywhere  welcomes  the 
enthusiastic   description   of   a  bal  -an 
••evclu«lve"  aftalr-because  it  confirms 
Ws  suspicions  and  more  than  reconciles 
him  to  his  humble  lot. 


The  French  Academy  gave  its  grand 
prize  for  literature  to  Abel,  Bonnard 
whose  last  work  is  "En  Chine."  Marcel 

Boulanger  of  Figaro  in  f.  ^^^^^"^^f 
on  conversation  wishes  that  the  Acad 

rt^k^err^'eraf^rw^ruj.""Foj 

F  "   r:h:^"'r;  ?e'w'°Fre^n^^hm":^""ro 
tlie   Cafe   Procope    and   the  saions 

is  what  one  calls  progress. 

M  Boulanger  dwells  on  the  former 
crace  ease,  brilliance  of  the  conversa- 
flon    in    which   Rlvarol   shone    to  the 

amazement  of  r^^.^'^'comtesse  de 
Tnrlav     there     is     the     Comtesse  ae 
NoauTes.  there  is  Andre  Beaunier  there  | 
Ts  M    Bonn,.rd-a  few  others    but  to  , 
hPar   the   great    majority   saddens   II.  , 
^  vfla^'-r     "They  are  hardly  able  to  1 


Limy  ui)  iiui  enu  iiieir  •entoncos, 
.  are  at  a  loss  for  words,  they  re- 
ft the  -Bnrrio   ones,   their  synlHX  Is 
It  of  a.  child,  they  stumble  and  halt, 
>  y  cut  up  tholr  remarks  with  a  por- 
I 'n'ost-co  pus,"  " 
\iid  M.  Boulanecr,  enumerating  the 
u^  qualities  of  M.  Bonnard  as  a  con- 
atloiiall^t.  says  ho  dons  not  tell  a 
•;iig  of  anecdotes.      He    may  Incl- 
■  tally  Introduce  one  In  passing  If  It 
•\irB  to  him,  but  he  would  oulckly 
"economical    form   of  con- 


•  1)  this 
iKatlon." 


MV.  George  Moore  has  been  In  France  ; 
siting  M.  Dujnrdln.    Mr.  Andre  Billy  j 

!lod  on  hini.    Mr.  Mooro  talked  freely.  ' 

mes  Ilun^ker  once  told  us  that  Moore 

i.s  oharmlng  In  conversation,  com- 
unlcatlvo,  not  too  Informing,  witty  at 

lies,  I'eceptlve  and  responsive.  Women 
lio  hnvo  met  Mr.  Moore  In  London 
ive  told  us  that  he  was  egoistic,  gross 
speech,  retailing  gossip  that  was 
ten  scandal — In  short,  an  Insufferable 
■rson. 

:Mr.  Moore  assured  M.  Billy  a  few 
loks  ago  that  English  literature  Is  In 
decadence,  Is  purely  commercial.  M. 
illy  mentioned  Thomas  Hardy.  This 
t  our  old  friend  George  on  edge.  "What 
a  he  not  say  against  Hardy?  His 
ivels  nro  melodramas  Viadly  planned 
id  written  In  an  ungranimatloal  and 
destrlan  manner.  How  about  his  land- 
apes?  asked  M.  Billy  timidly.  "Jules 
reton,  first  quality.  Reapers  coming 
om  the  fields  with  a  moon  three  times 
o  big  behind  their  he  ids."  As  for 
>:irad  he  has  not  written  any  artistic 
ork.  One  is  an  artist  at  20.  One  will 
'ver  become  one.  Conrad  was  at  sea 
r  a  long  time.  Foreign  born,  he  has 
It  learned  the  melody  of  the  English 
nguage,  which  Is  all  essential.  He  is 
sailor  and  sailors  are  dear  in  the 
■es  of  the  English.  So  much  for  Con- 
d.  "A  book  written  by  a  child  of 
'  Is  sure  of  success  in  England.  A 
ibllsher  who  could  find  books  written 
•  the  maimed  or  the  blind  would  make 
fortune." 

M.  Billy  mentioned  H.  G.  Wells. 
kVells  does  not  belong  to  literature." 
Jlr.  Moore  has  a.  certain  admiration 
r  Kipling.  He  called  "Kim"  a  nias- 
rplece  and  the  "Jungle  Book"  beau- 
ful.  "Arnold  Bennett's  last  novel  Is 
jod  because  it  is  a  fact."  Mr.  Moore 
rote  to  Mr.  Bennett:  the  subject  is 
isagrceabla  and  the  book  is  not  ex- 
•aordlnarlly  well  written,  but  the  novel 
1  "a  fact."  Having  thus  unbosomed 
Imself,  Mr.  Moore  began  to  talk  of 
5wers  and  nightingales,  for  they  wore 
:  M.  Dujardin's  country  house. 

OWN  WHERE  THE  VEST  BEGINS 
(Bob  Brackett  In  Sctot,  Cal.,  Bulletin) 
own   where   the   belt   clasps  a  little 
stronger, 

own  where  the  pants  should  be  a  little 
longer, 

That's  where  the  Vest  begins; 
own  where  you  wish  you  were  a  little 
slighter, 

'here  the  shirt  that  shows  is  a  little 
whiter, 

'here  each  day  the  buttons  grow  a 

little  tighter. 
That's  where  the  Vest  begins. 

own    where    the    pains   are   In  the 
making, 

nd  each  heavy  meal  will  soon  start  It 
aching, 

That's  where  the  Vest  begins, 
here  each  added  pound  is  the  cause 

of  sighing, 
Tien  you  know  In  your  heart  that  the 

scales  aren't  lying,  ' 
nd  you  Just  have  to  guess  when  your 

shoes  need  tying, 
That's  where  the  Vest  begins. 


 ^  7  ^/ 

reviewing  a  strange  play,  "A  Com- 

of  Good  and  Evil,"  produced 
idon  early  this  month,  the  Dally 
egraph  began  by  saying:  "In  Wales 
ou  have  only  to  live  there  a  little 
lie  to  find  this  out — tljey  are  quite 
home  with  the  supernatural;  ghosts 

common  objects  of  the  countryside, 
1  no  good  Welshman  would  be  sur- 
ged to  meet'  the  Old  Gentleman  out 
Iklng  the  roads  any  dark  night." 
>eUef  in  the  Powers  of  Darkness  Is 

no  ,-neans  confined  to  Boumania, 
ilea,  Hungary  and  certain  other 
intrles,  not  forgetting  Lapland.  As 
9  Is  Sunday,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
proving  the  occasion  by  quoting 
m  "A  Discourse  of  Witchcraft"  by 

excellent  Master  William  Perkins, 
■n  at  Maton,  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
d  (1550-1602). 

ButVflrst  the  choir  will  sing: 
)  never  sit  do\TO  at  the  table 
Vhen  the  number  is  thirteen, 
v.nd,  lest  witches  be  there, 
'ut  salt  in  your  beer, 
vnd  scrape  your  platter  clean. 

V^s  to  "The  procuring  of  strange  pas- 
ns  and  torments  In  men's  bodies" 
ese  and  such  like  things  Inchanters 
1  doe  by  their  charmes.  And  for 
iff  hereof,  we  have  the  unlforme 
Lsent  of  all  ages,  with  the  records  of 
rches  confessions  to  manifest  the 
e;  besides  the  testimony  of  experi- 


ence in  this  tl„-  man  that 

'•alls  it  Into  qi,  V  aa  well  doubt 

of   the   Sunni  ,a    nooue  day. 

•  Now  in  Jiku  iiiiumcr  the  Devill 
na'li  a  KIngdome  called   In  Scripture 
I'l"    K'Ingdome    of    darkness,  whereof 
lilniselfe  Is  the  head  and  governour,  for 
ivlilch  cause  be  Is  tearmed  the  prince 
of  darknes.so  (2d  Corinthians,  Chap.  4 
Verse  4,)  the  God  of  this  world,  ruling 
and  effectually  working  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  disobedience.   .  . 
.^galne,  as  God  hath  enacted  Lawes, 
whereby  his  KIngdome  l.s  governed,  so 
hath  the  Devill  his  ordinances  .  . 
and  amongst  them  all,  the  precepts  of 
vvitchecraft  are  the  very  chlefe  and 
most  notorious.  .  .  .   There  Is  In  th'e 
i^eviii    an    admirable   quicknesse  and 
agility,  proceeding  from   his  spiritual 
nature,  whereby  he  can.  very  speedily 
and  In  a  short  space  of  time  conveigh 
himself  and  other  creatures  into  places 
far  distant,  one  from  another.    .  . 
oo  by  his  spiritual  nature  he  Is  able  if 
God  permit,  to  convey  himself  into  the 
substance  of  the  creature,  and  being 
in  the  creature,  he  can  worke  therein, 
rhus  it  appeareth,  that  the  Devill  can 
m  generall  worke  wonders. 

The  DevIII's  wonders  are  of  two  sorts 
—Illusions  or  reall  actions.   An  illusion  I 
s  a  worke  of  Satan,  whereby  he  de-  I 
ludeth  or  decefveth  man-and  it  is  two-  ' 
jfold    either  of  the  outward  senses,  or  | 
!cf  the  minde.    An  Illusion  of  the  out- 
ward senses  Is  a  worke  of  the  devill  i 
Whereby  he  makes  a  man  to  think  that 
»,t  l^V^f^'''  *eeleth,  rfr  toucheth 

suoh  things  as  Indeede  hee  doth  not 

lsT»vnf",/"''''^'''  "^'  tl^^t  the  devill  i 
is  a  skllfull  practitioner  In  this  kinde  i 

th,'t  \v.    r^^^^,  manner  Paul  affirmeth 
that  the  Galatians  were  deluded  when 
"O  'f'^.  <«^'^tians  chap.  3,  verse  1) 
Galatians,    who   hath  bc- 
"^Z""'    ^"^^""^        "seth  a  word, 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  witches 
and  sorcerers      .  .  and  the  ground  of 
Pauls   comparison,   is   that   which  he 
takes  for  a  granted  truth,  that  there 
llr^.T        delusions,     whereby  men's 
*  """"y         corrupted  by 

satanical  operation.    The  second  kinde 

dlv  "  °'        """'^'''  ^^hereby  the 

f  man  thilT".,'''^  '"'"<^^'  ^"^  "^kes 
not  fr.,i  1^"'='*  '^""^^'f  ^hich  is 
that  h?  h=..H^'i"f  /''P"'«"=e  teacheth, 
mf.  deluded  men  both  in  for- 

mer and  latter  times,  who  have 
avouched  and  professed  themselves  to 
I  be  Kings,  or  the  sonnes  of  Kings  Yea 
I  some  have  holden  themselvef  to  be 
Christ,  some  to  be  John  the  Baptist 
andthP»f  ^'^"•^'"•dlnary  Prophets-^ 
land  the  like  conceits  have  entered  Into 
the  minds  of  sundry  witches,  by  the 
suggestion  and  persuasion  of  the  devill 

s.  O.  s. 

"R.  S.  H.  wishes  to  know  the  title  of 
A  song  containing  these  words: 

"Deck  not  with  gems  that  lovely  form 
for  me. 

^^^^  """'"^  a<^1  n°  charm 

to  tnee. 

^'^^hai?"'         me  the  tresses  of  thy 

!    ^  """5  1''^''^°^^''  thee  hadst  thou 
I  not  been  fair." 

I    He  also  wishes   to   know   the  name 
of  the  composer.  "<ime 
"M."   of  Hartford,   Ct.,     wishes  tr, 
know  Where  he  can' obtain  7he  words 

"OM  ""^"^  °f  these  Tngs:' 

Old  Cy  Hubbard,"  which  begins 

'^'^May'!'^''  ^''""^'  ^  in 

When  olid  Cy  Hubbard  to  me  did  say 
town      "  ^  *  ^-co'nlne  to 

Suppose  'we  go  and  see  the,  clown 
"Christopher  Colombo"— 

^"   bTue.^°'°'"'"'  ^^"^"^    the  ocean 
Colombo  he  then  started,  etc 
*    'sert  '"^^  '^^''t®^ 

He  passed  the.  Floating  island  etc 

go':f  ^ret^-iiKr^"  °^<^ 
ye\%'rg"o,^'°"'  '■^-^^-'^ 

Nothing  ever  happened  that  I  don't 
know.  '  *■ 


!  ADD  "SOCIETY  NOTES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Taug"  Mullett,  the  Bass  riv'er  sheik 

eas'ed'  1^"=^^'^  '^-"'-'^     ^vom  n.' 

eased  into  the  South  station,  reefed 
h  s  belt  and  tacked  through  the  heart 
of  the  clty^  Becalmed  in  fhe  Common 
he  Inquired:  "These  hairy  heiterrhav; 
you  noticed  their  necks,  fust  l^eLw  the 

lor'if,?  «<''^'^""'    Clams  tl^ey 

look  like  an  unkept  cranberry  bog" 

May  he  have  a  chaperon  through  the 
female  wing  of  the  Hail  of  Faine? 

F.  L.  R. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Slie   is   called    'Queen  of  Palmyra' 

snak^foTthe^'^ftj.L^'--  l\ 

fvr.  P,7'^K  GOING  STRONG 

(H-eadllnea  In  Florida  Tlmes-Unlon, 

Jacksonville) 

CLAIMS  MEXICO  HAS 

ORIGINAL  DAIRY  OF 

<^OLUMBUS'  VOYAGE 


1 

Whin  It  ■was  announced  last  Juno  that  there  would  be  a  revival  of  the 
1  Grand  GiJiKtiol  in  London,  "A.  N.  M."  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  raised 
I  up  his  voice  in  protest.    Not  that  he  objected  to  a  touch  of  horror  in 
tragedy,  hit  he  maintained  that  horror  must  be  subservient  to  design. 
"The  crunching  of  bones,  the  shrieks  of  the  damned  are  not  easily  as- 
,  similated  into  a  worthy  dramatic  art.  ,  .  .  Horror  for  hoiTor's  sake 
Ms  ridiculous."  And  would  censorship  be  possible?   "If  you  take  a  ticket 
I  for  a  Witches'  Sabbath  it  is  absurd  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  decorum  in 
the  performance,"  so  the  argument  that  the  best  censorship  is  the  sense 
of  the  general  community  and  of  the  particular  audiences  is  here  of  no 
avail.    "Is  there  anything  that  a  Grand  Guignol  audience  would  not 
I  stand?    Is  it  conceivable  that  those  jaded  worms  could  turn?    The  only 
exterior  check  must  be  the  police,  and  the  police  are  not  trained  to  nice- 
ties of  distinction." 

It  appears  that  the  Grand  Guignol  Players  did  not  draw  a  crowd  of 
even  the  morbid,  for  the  London  correspondent  of  Variety  wrote  on  July 
IB  that  the  receipts  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  were  $150  to  $200  a  per- 
formance. 


What  would  "A.  N.  M."  have  said  about  two  plays  seen  not  long 
ago  in  Paris? 

A  one-act  play,  "La  Maison  Vide,"  was  brought  out  at  the  Theatre 
des  Deux-Masques.  To  free  himself  from  a  love  affair  that  tortures  him 
a  young  man  kills  two  men  and  a  woman,  friends  of  his  beloved,  then 
strangles  his  beloved,  not  heeding  her  piteous  appeals.  Then  the  house 
is  empty;  the  young  man's  heart  is  free. 

"L'Horrjble  Volupte,"  a  drama  in  two  acts,  was  played  at  the  same 
theatre.  Rila  Hernandez  is  hurt  in  an  accident.  Her  name  and  address 
are  found  in  her  bag,  and  she  is  taken  to  the  address.  It's  that  of  her 
lover.  She  is  so  weak  that  transfusion  of  blood  is  necessary.  The  lover 
offers  his  and  the  operation  takes  place  on  the  stage.  But  Rita  does  not 
recover  her  health.  Her  lover  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  which  though 
he  did  not  know  it,  was  mad.  Thus  he  had  communicated  hydrophobia 
to  Rita.  Her  husband,  who  had  been  away  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
returning,  learns  about  it,  his  wife's  infidelity  and  her  terrible  condition. 
He  finds  a  horrid  pleasure  in  »watching  the  spasms  of  the  two  victims. 
Finally  he  shoots  the  lover  and  lets  his  wife  howl  over  the  corpse. 


I  Richard  Northcott  says  that  it  was  Wagner's  intention  to  have  the 
1  music  of  the  Bird  in  "Siegfreid"  sung  by  a  boy,  and  in  some  of  the  early 
German  scores  this  direction  is  made,  but  this  wish  could  not  be  realized 
]at  Bayreuth,  where  the  music  was  sung  first  by  Lilli  Lehmann.  In 
Vaughan  Williams's  opera,  "Hugh  the  Drover,"  which  was  announced  for 
performance  in  public  on  July  14,  there  is  a  prize  fight  at  a  fair  between 
Hugh  and  the  local  butcher  for  £20  and  the  hand  of  the  heroine.  John 
the  Butcher  is  guilty  of  fouling,  but,  of  course,  Hugh  wins.  The  Queen 
commanded  a  private  performance  for  July  7.  The  action  of  the  opera  i 
takes  place  in  1812,  when  the  name  of  Bonaparte  struck  terror  to  the 
English  countryman's  soul.  (See  Thomas  Hardy's  "Trumpet  Major"  and 
;  some  of  his  poems.-)  The  librettist,  Harold  Child,  believes  his  story  to 
I  be  original.  "A  few  details  of  the  fight  are  taken  from  a  passage  ii, 
George  Borrow.  A  far  greater — indeed,  an  incalculable — debt  is  owed 
to  the  discrimination,  patience  and  inventiveness  of  the  composer  in 
helping  the  libretto  into  shape." 

Some  years  ago  Max  Pauer  came  to  Boston  and  astonished  the  audi- 
ence by  exhuming  Mendelssohn's  piano  concerto  in  G  minor  for  his  per- 
formance at  a  Symphony  concert.  He  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
j  Leipsic  Conservatory. 

It  is  now  said  that  Richard  Strauss's  new  opera,  "Intermezzo,"  will 
[be  produced  at  Dresden  on  Oct.  30. 

Boito's  "Nero"  brought  to  La  Scala  at  Milan  3,800,000  lira.  There 
were  nine  subscription  performances  and  one  at.  reduced  prices. 

The  Swedish  Chorus  of  Students  at  Upsal,  visiting  Paris,  sang  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier  a  Kyrie  Eleison 
and  funeral  chant  by  Josephson. 

'  Charles  Wood,  now  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  music  in  Cam- 
[bridge  University,  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford, 
jis  best  known  in  this  country  as  the  writer  of  music  to  Walt  Whitman's 
|"Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colors."  Plunket  Greene  sang  the  song  in  Boston 
about  30  years  ago. 


Apropos  of  the  second  concert  of  the  Fisk  University  singers  in  Lon- 
don, the  Daily  Telegraph  remarked,  having  said  that  they  were  "wonder- 
ful," "incomparable":  "In  the  last  year  or  two  Negro  Spirituals  have  un- 
fortunately gone  through  a  process  of  vulgarization  in  the  interpretation 
— save  the  mark! — of  irreverent  and  thoughtless  singers;  their  peculiar 
idiom,  their  quaintness,  their  very  rhythm,  has  been  made  the  vehicle,  so 
to  speak,  of  flippant  entertainment.  One  has  only  to  listen  to  these  sing- 
ers, who  have  the  religious  tradition  in  their  blood,  to  realize  how  intense- 
ly sincere  the  Spirituals  really  are;  to  realize,  also,  that  the  singing  itself 
has  an  unwritten  technique  of  a  subtle  and  lovely  kind  that  seems  to  be  a 
secret  of  the  colored  musician  alone." 


[9 
I 


In  "The  Pleasure  Garden,"  by  Beatrice  Mayor,  brought  out  in  London, 
couples  meet,  walk,  sit,  take  tea.  They  tell  one  another  the  story  of  their 
lives,  or  make  love,  or  quarrel,  or  philosophize.  Just  as  one  couple  gives 
signs  of  having  something  interesting,  or  at  least  definite,  to  say,  it  is 
whisked  off  to  make  room  for  another.  You  are  left  to  piece  the  scraps 
together  for  yourself.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  make-believe  at  some  sort 
of  unity  in  the  continuous  presence  of  a  youth  who  has  been  reading  a 
treatise  on  the  Crustacea  and  has  been  recommended  to  study  tho  equally 
queer  ways  of  the  human  animal  instead. 

He  follows  the  various  couples  about,  and  is  so  distracted  by  their 
behavior  as  to  become  in  the  end  almost  as  mad  as  Orlando  himself.  ,  , 
There  is  nothing  very  exciting  about  these  draggle-tailed  specimens  of 
human  nature.  And  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  playwi-ight's  point:  that  our 
ordinary  human  weaknesses  are  quaint,  and  a  little  pitiful,  to  look  at. 
A  vain,  bibulous,  amorous,  out-of-work  actor  shows  his  press  notices 
j  and  reads  his  wife's  letters  to  all  and  sundry.  A  poet  without  inspira- 
\  tion  is  worshipped  by  a  silly  wife  as  a  genius.  Two  old  schoolfellows 
meet,  one  a  clergyman's  spouse,  the  other  "a  daughter  of  joy,"  and  ex- 
change confidences,  and  it  would  appear  that  respectability  has  brought 
no  more  happiness  than  the  "gay  life"  Item:  An  elderly  gentleman  with 
a  nervous  affection  of  the  eye,  "which  always  disappears  when  he  bids 
for  sympathy  on  account  of  it." 
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THE    LOUDEST  SPEAKER 

Don't  slilngle  your  roofs,  girls,  be- 
cause It  Ain't  Goin"  to  Rain  No  Mo". 
.  .  .  We  win  now  switch  you  over 
to  the  beach  walk  where  the  Oriole  or. 
chestra  will  let  you  hear  The  Mean 
Hearted  Man.  .  .  .  The  World  Crier 
win  cry  for  you  again  In  a  half  hour. 
.  .  .  Good  night,  kiddles,  sleep  tight, 
and  don't  lot  the  little  buggies  bite. 
.  .  .  You  have  Just  heard  Miss 
Hughes  singing  I  Hear  You  Calling  Me 
frora  WQJ.  .  .  .  Yes.  sir,  1  can  see 
the  mermaids  paddling  around  out 
there  in  the  lake.    .    .  . 

The    Count    of    tha   Goldfish  Coast, 
(Dr.    Strappum,    sending    this  radio 
rhapsody  to  The  Herald,  writes  on  asy- 
lum note  paper:  "He's  the  worst  pa- 
tient we  have.") 

REPORT  ON   A   SHIP  TOWED  INTO 
HALIFAX  HARBOR 

(From  a  Canadian  Newspaper) 
Only  one  passenger  Is  aboard  the 
r('land.  This  passenger  Is  a  woman  be- 
longing to  New  York,  who  is  on  her 
way  to  Europe  It  Is  understood  that 
."he  Is  suffer'lnc  from  illness  b-ougiit 
on  by  her  rough  experience.  A  survey 
was  held  yesterday  and  a  diver  will 
go  down  this  morning  to  learn  If  her 
atern  post  or  rudder  Is  damaged. 


Th«  i^  .-y  Chrbn'.ci*  say*  'tnat  tnis 
estate  ranks  fotxrth  among  the  tie- 
quests  of  literary  women.  The  best- 
paid  story-teller  among  English  women; 
was  Gertrude  Page,  who  wrote  "Paddy-| 
the-Next-Best  Thing"— £31.000.  Ednaj 
I,vall  (MlSB  A.  E.  Bayly)  left  £25.000 
John  Oliver  'Hobbes  (Mrs.  Cralgle), 
£24.000.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
Ml,>!3  U.  N.  Carey  both  left  over  £10,000. 
But  was  Mrs.  Cralgle's  fortune  derived 
exclusively  from  her  books?  And  how 
many  of  our  readers  know  the  writings 
of  Gertrude  Page  and  Miss  Carey?  Let 
us  see— Mr.  Noyes  was  once  applauded 
as  possessing,  among  ^ajor  and  minor 
bards  now  living,  the  most  of  this 
world's  goods. 

A8  the  World  Wags: 

I  recently  unearthed  a  story,  which 
may  be  new  td^some  of  your  readers, 
regarding  the  fabled  conceit  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  Davis  was  talking  to  a 
friend,  holding  forth,  as  was  said  to  be 
his  wont,  on  the  subject  of  his  familiar- 
ity with  the  great  and  near-great.  "My 
good  friend.  Gen.  Nogl,  wae  the  bravest 
man  I  ever-saw,"  said  Davis.  "I  remem- 
ber one  day  at  Port  Arthur.  Nogl  was 
walking  along  the  parape.t  of  a  trench, 
exposed  to  the  most  deadly  lire  Imagin- 
able. In  that  storm  of  shell  and  shrap- 
nel he  wa.s  as  calm  as  though  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Toklo.  Fearing 
that  his  almost  Inconceivable  bravery 
might  be  tlia  end  of  him,  I  called  out, 
■Get  down,  general,  get  down.'  His  re- 
ply was  characteristic  of  the  man.  'Get 
down  yourself,  Richard,'  he  said." 

HOL.Y  HOPRIG. 


Some  one  writing  to  the  Dally  Mall 
argues  that  a  woman  does  not  reach 
"her  best  age"  until  she  has  passed 
her  35th  year,  for  then  she  under- 
stands men.  Is  easily  pleased,  expects 
less  of  life  than  younger  women.  Is 
an  admirable  liostess.  She  bas 
tra-veled  and  read.  Is  an  excellent  and 
stimulating  companion,  also  a  restful 
one. 

In  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen,  Trol- 
lope  and  many  other  English  novelists, 
the  heroines  are  under  20,  certainly 
under  25  and  at  25  they  and  their 
parents  despair  of  husbands  for  them. 
Yes,  Ann  Eliza  is  an  old  maid.  Balzac 
was  wondered  at  when  he  descr  bed  a 
woman  of  30  years  aa  emmently  de- 
sirable. .  t,„- 
Unfortunately  many  women  who  nave 
passed  the  35th  year  are  ""t  f^' 
compllshed,  not  so  companionable,  ana 
by  no  means  restful.  Then  there  is 
the  apathy  of  middle  age,  which  Is  less 
and  less  observable.  There  are  gldd>. 
frivolous  women  of  60  years  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  who  go  about  with 
bared  arms  and  short  skirts  as  if  they 
were    only  '18    years    old;  s-tlttlsh 

creatures.   „ 

That  women  of  45,  60  years  and  more 
do  not  think  that  ago  has  put  them 
on  the  shelf  Is  to  be  applauded,  ^o 
longer  do  they  sing,  "I'm  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be."  But  It  one  reads 
the  newspapers  one  is  surprised  to 
note  that  men  of  70,  who  marry  or 
are  sued  for  breach  of  promise,  Prefer. 
as  a  rule,  women  on  the  sunny  side  of 
40  Perhaps  they  unconsciously  obey 
the  theory  of  Schopenhauer  that  con- 
trasts rule  in  selection-  the  fat  manl 
chooses  a  thin  mate,  the  taU  the  short, 
and  vice  versa. 

Of  course  there  Is  the  famous  ex- 
ample of  Ninon  de  Enclos,  who  was 
courted  by  many,  madly  by  some  after 
she  was  70.  and  was  stlU  fa=5clnat- 
C  aT  90  when  the  old  man  with  the 
scythe  wooed  her,  and.  Jealous  of  mor- 
tals, took  her  for  his  own. 
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Mr    Charles   T.   Copeland.  lecturing 
on   Byron,    pointed  out   that  Byron's 
genius   found   Us   most  characteristic 
form  and  development  In  "Don  Juan'' 
and  In  his  own  admirable  letters  No 
one  will  dispute  this  saying,  but  we 
w"*h  Mr.   Copeland  had  put  "Beppo 
:'lth  "Don  Juan"  and  the  letters^  For- 
tunately "Don  Juan"  Is  to  be— or  was 
^^"be^btalned  In  the  Tauchnltz  edl- 
Uon  as  a  separate  volume    Would  that 
"Beppo"  had  been  Joined  to  It. 
•1  like  the  taxes  when  they  are  not 
too  many;  . 
I  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  when  not  too> 
dear.  • 
I  like  a  beefsteak,  too,  as  well  as  any: 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  It  Is  not  rainy. 
That  is.  I  like  two  months  of  every 
year.  _  . 

And  BO  God  save  the  Regent,  (ThurcW 

and  King! 
v,-hlcli  r-cans  that  I  Uke  »U  and  every 
thing." 

Byron  has  been  summed  up  neatly  by 
Mr.  Birrell  In  his  "More  Obiter  Dicta": 
"His  ciiaracter  and  his  rhythm,  his 
morals  and  his  grammar,  will  continue 
to  be  criUclsed,  but  he  himself  wiU 
always  bo  alive." 

Mar!o  Corelll  left  by  her  will  to  a 
-.vomon  friend  her   estate   of  £24,000. 


A  NATIVE  BARD 

(From  the  Littleton,  N.  11.,  Courier) 
There  was  a  surprise  party  in  Lisbon 
Centre  in  honor  of  a  silver  wedding  an- 
niversary. The  following  poem  was  read 
by  the  gifted  author,  Mr.  Warren  Dex- 
ter: 

In  the  Granite  state  and  Lisbon  town, 
There  lives  a  farmer  of  earned  renown 
And  his  wife,  a  farmerette  by  trade. 
Has  pjayed  the  game  with  heart  and 
spade. 

It  was  25  years  ago  today,  love, 
I  became  your  happy  bride. 
There  in  our  youth  we  came  directly 
To  our  present  home,  at  the  Centre 
Hillside. 

Where  wo  planned  to  be  so  happy 
And  much  happiness  we  see. 
Yet  like  every  married  couple 
There's  been  gloom  as  well  as  glee. 
But  we've  bravely  stood  together 
When  the  waves  have  roughed  the  sea. 
We  have  counciled  one  another 
And  from  sorrow  feel  quite  free. 
How  we've  reached  the  quarter  century 
And  many  changes  have  been  wrought- 
Still  we  feel  the  time  slightly. 
Pleasure  is  our  happy  thought. 
It  you  want  to  see  her  work 
Without  a  sputter. 
Just  order  a  few  pounds 
Of  that  Gilt-edged  butter. 
And  she  will  rush 
To  beat  the  dickens 
To  fill  an  order 
For  those  roasting  chickens. 
,  His  one  great  hobby 
And  greatest  greed 
Is  to  win  lha  prize 
On  the  Ilfreford  breed. 
In  order  to  be  progressive,  and  up  to 
the  day 

To  transport  the  produce  and  stock  In 

the  modern  way. 
The  big  Graham  truck  Is  his  best  say. 
To  their  friends  they  are  very  quick 
To  offer  a  ride  in  the  trusty  "Buick." 
But  of-  all  the  creatures,  and  greatest 

actor 

He  realiy  accuses  the  "Cletrao  Trac- 
tor." 

When  she  deliberately  reared  upon  hor 

toes 

And  violently  plunged  her  nose. 
And  down  through  two  bam  floors  goes 
To  the  basement  20  feet  below. 
Ana  you  can  surmise  It  was  a  great 
surprise 

And  gave  him  a  serious  whack 
Which  nearly  ca  vised  a  broken  back. 
But  after  being  rescued  from  the  fright- 
ful disaster 
And    quickly    placed    In   the  doctor's 
plaster 

He  has  partly  recovered  his  usual  self. 
And   hopes  in  time  of  a  little  more 
length 

To*  regain    his    speed    and  former 
strength. 

'To  be  able  to  keep  you  In  a  friendly 
mood 

By  pressing  your  hay  and  sawing  your 


enameled  paper." 

W'ere  thesa  the  novels  we  read  i: 
school  with  Beadle's  and  Munro's.  be- 
hind Mitchell  s  geography  In  the  Inno- 
cent and  happy  days  of  boyhood?  AVe 
remember  well  the  garish  covers,  but 
'  recall  only  one  title,  "Slxteen-Strlng 
Jack."  andahat  Is  not  In  Dick  &  Fitz- 
gerald's list.  Are  any  of  these  novels 
to  be  found  now  In  second-hand  book- 
shops? We  doubt  it.  They  were  prob- 
ably read  to  tatter.s  and  thrown  away, 
sharing  the  fats  of  boys'  books  and 
school  books  that  we  would  now  gladly 
have. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Beadle  published  a 
magazine.  It  contained  «.  serial  story, 
"The  Dead  Letter."  a  novel  of  mystery 
crime  and  horror.  We  read  one  or  two 
numbers  and  then,  alas,  for  some  rea 
son  or  other,  we  were  unabie  to  con- 
tinue. Is  this  novel  obtainable  to 
day? 

In  the  early  sixties  paper-covered 
novels  were  held  In  contempt,  and  not 
until  Harper  &  Brothers  published 
novels  by  prominent  authors  In  paper- 
covered  octavo  form  and  D.  Appleton 
and  others  followed  suit,  were  the  un- 
bound looked  on  with  favor.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  those  strict  days 
French  novels  were  thought  to  be  the 
more  Immoral  because  they  were  In 
yellow  paper  covers. 

.Speaking  of  school  books  sold  or 
thrown  away  years  ago,  we  know  a  man 
— he  is  not  a  school  teacher — who  pos- 
sesses a  complete  set  of  Anthon's  edl 
tions  of  the  classics,  with  their  wealth 
of  notes  written  in  his  pompous  Dr. 
Ullmber  manner,  -with  the  wealth  of 
translated  passages  that  excited  the 
wrath  of  teachers  fearing  that  the 
tasks  allotted  the  wretched  pupils  would 
be  too  easy. 

We  have  received  several  letters  ask- 
ing The  Herald  to  procure  for  the  writ- 
ers certain  old  songs,  "two  copies  of 
eiach,"  in  some  Instances.  A  man  In 
Arizona  writes  that,  as  he  Is  informed. 
The  Herald  makes  "a  specialty"  of  do- 
ing this.  Our  correspondents  should 
know  that  there  are  shops  run  for  the 
express  purpose  of  selling  music  and  the 
owners  -vvould  be  delighted  to  dispose  of 
their  wares. 

"DAUGH"  AND  "DOCK" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  pub- 
lished In  a  Boston  newspaper:  "The 
name  Daugherty  Is  pronounced  as  ^  if 
spelled  'Dowty,'-the  'ow'  as  in  'how. 

This  Is  enough  to  cause  trouble  with 
the  Irish  Free  State.  The  good  old 
"Daugherty"  (Dock-ee-te)  Is  confused 
with  "Doughty,"  which  was  I  believe, 
part  of  the  name  of  Sir  Roger  Doughty 
Tlchborne.  "Augh"  equals  ock 
McLaughlin  Is  "Mac-lock-lin."  not  Mac- 
laf-lin,"  as  It  Is  sometimes  miscalled, 
lat  im.     '^^j^Q.j^jjY  T.  MULLIGAN. 


to  be  dumped  here. 
Cattle  prohibited." 
Winchester-  K. 


P.  C. 


RAISE  THE  BOWL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  may  bo  that  In  different  parts  of 
Germany  weiss  bier  Is  served  In  dif- 
ferent forms  of  container,  but  all  my 
experience  with  the  beverage  confirms 
the  recollection  of  the  editor  of  this 
column,  namely,  that  It  was  served 
In  a  huge  globular  glass  vessel.  In  shape 
like  a  very  square  igoblet.  I  have  seen 
It  so  served  In  Mainz,  and  the  late 
Charles  Wirlh,  who  ran  the  best  Ger- 
man restaurant  In  Boston  for  23  years, 
Invariably  served  welss  bier  in  the  Ber- 
liner glass  bowl,  which  avalt  blen  I'air 
d'un  Joli  pot  du  chambre  a  doml  rempli. 
CHiarles  Wirth  was  very  particular  to 
serve  all  his  liquors,  Rhine  wines, 
cha.mpagnes,  whatever.  In  the  glasses 
which  German  custom  and  tradition  de- 
manded. Alas,  that  the  great  war 
and  prohibition  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  the  restaurant  and  Its  proprietor. 
When  shall  we  look  upon  its  lll<e  again, 
with  its  corner  for  Harvard  students, 
whose  emaciated,  ramshackle  waiter 
usec(  to  dispense  a  Rabelaisian  store  of 
anecdotes  as  he  hovered  over  the  ta- 
bles. There  were  other  corners  dear 
to  Symphony  players,  and  the  great 
round  table  at  which  Charles  Wirth 
almost  every  day  entertained  a  chosen 
company  of  his  friends.  The  old  fa- 
miliar faces  are  gone — the  beakers  of 
Culmbacher  and  Pilsner  and  Loewen- 
braeu.  No  doubt  we  live  in  a  better 
world  now  that  all  these  things  are 
swept  away.  Mr.  Bryan  would  tell  you 
so,  anyhow.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  hag  trans- 
lated "The  Mystery  of  Joan  of  Arc" 
by  Leon  Denis.  Author  and  translator 
find  in  Joan  "a  great  medium,"  what 
Artemus  Ward  called  a  "Trans- 
Mejlm."  Sir  Arthur  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  she  was  "next  to  the 
Christ,  the  highest  spiritual  being  of 
whom  we  have  any  exact  records  upon 
this  earth." 


wood. 


W©  referred  not  long  ago  to  Dick 
&  Fitzgerald,  publishers  in  New  York. 
Looking  at  their  catalogue  printed  In 
the  sixties  at  the  end  of  "The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Popular  Songs,"  we  find  an 
advertisement  of  novels  "about  cele- 
brated Highwaymen  and  Housebreak- 
ers": "Captain  Heron,"  "Blueskln  Baf- 
fled," "The  Hangman  of  Newgate," 
"Ned  Scarlet."  "Fearless  Fred,"  and 
nearly  a  dozen  other  stories  of  crim- 
jlnal  daring.  These  novels  had  "beautl- 
'  ful  covers,   printed    In    colors  upon 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  trying  to  get  a  long  distance 
call  to  a  Mr.  Morgan.  The  operator  ] 
could  not  or  wduld  not  understand  me» 
so  I  said:  "Morgan— J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan," thinking  this  would  Identify  the 
surname.  She  was  still  dumb.  Then  T 
said:  "Oh,  Johnny  Morgan;  he  plays^tne 
orgaji;  his  father  beats  the  drum.'  I 
heard  her  telling  her  unseen  friend  at 
the  other  end:  "This  party  wants  Mr.  j 
Morgan,  the  organist."  D.  w. 

THE  HOOSIER  STATE 
On  July  19  we  published  verses  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  of  Boston  who,  Journey- 
ing last  spring,  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  what  she  saw  of  Indiana, 
"Where  every  town  is  ugly 
With  an  ugliness  that  hurts, 
Where  everything  is  dirty 
With  a  thousand  kinds  of  dirt.* 
The  attack  was  violent  and  no  doubt 
uncalled  for.     To  soften  It  we  stated 
that  Indianapolis  is  now  said,  by  Its  au- 
thors and  publishers,  to  be  the  literary 
centre  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  Mrs.  Emma  Bronson  Smith 
sends   from   New   York   the  following 
reply  to  the  woman  of  Boston: 
So  sorry  for  the  Boston  dame. 

who  visited  our  state. 
Then  tried  to  put  It  to  the  bum 

with  verses  second-rate. 
She  never  saw  Winona, 

Tom  Taggart's  paradise, 
The  gold  trail  of  the  Wabash 

when  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
Nor  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Michigan 

that  artists  rave  about. 
Nor  old  Vincennes,  nor  did  she 

walk  the  Pluto  springs  about; 
She  missed  the  good  Porch  City 

■where  the  literati  rest; 
She  was  Just  a  trolley-hopper 
and  not  an  honored  guest. 
Instead  of  counting  all  the  pigs 

and  working  up  a  fright. 
She  should  have  sought  the  decent  folks 
and  seen  the  old  state  right. 


THRIFT,  HORATIO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Oak  Bluffs  they  utilize  'em  even 
to  the  last  hoof,  ill  fares  the  man  that 
throws  any  part  away. 

"Police   take  notice. 

■N'o  riihblsh  ,i Hewed 


UNCOLN  DRAMA 

TEEMONT  TEMPLE— The  Bos- 
ton premiere  of  "The  Dramatic  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  filmed  under 
the  guidance  of  Al  and  Ray  Rockett, 
newcomers  in  the  producing  field. 
The  cast  of  principals: 

Abraham  Lincoln  George  A.  BllUW 

Abraham,  aged  7  W°,*°?.T,.?".'^ 

Anne  KnUc-dge  Rutb  Umord 

Mary  Todd  l.ineo-.n  Nell  Craig, 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Irene  Hunt 

Thomas  Lincoln  ,  Wcstcott  B.  tiark 

Jolin  ilc.Neil  E4<lie  BurB» 

Jack  Arms-trong  ^  I'at  Hartlga- 

Denton  Oftut  Otis  J!arla_ 

Sally  Louise  Fazendai 

Stephen  A.  I>ougla«  William  Humphrey 

William  Scott  Eddie  SuH-therlan<i 

Joiin  Wlilkes  Booth  WiUiam  Morao 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  'Walter  Rogers 

Gen.  Itebert  E.  Lee  James  Welch 

SecreUry  Seward  WjUis  Marlu 

Direotor,  PhiUi)  Kosen. 
To  portray  the  character  of  Lincoir 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  everyone  I 
certainly  no  easy  task.     Several  hav. 
tried  It  in  the  form  of  the  novel  wiO 
varying  success;  in  the  medium  of  thi 
spoken  stage,  Drlnkwater's  "Chronicle 
Play"  attracted  wide  attention.  Yet  peo 
pie  who  saw  the  latter  are  in  genera 
to  be  found  in  one  of  two  classes:  wltl 
those  who  liked  the  Drlnkwater  pla; 
.  because  it  made  real  to  them  an  his 
'  toric  figure  until  then  but  vaguely  felt 
or  else  with  those  for  whom'  it  was 
failure   because  it  was  far  less  vivi 
than  the  Lincoln  whose  tradition  the 
so  passionately  cherished.    For  Lincoir 
as  does  no  other  of  our  great  Amen 
cans,  arouses  In  every  mind  some  soi 
of  picture,  clear  or  otherwise.    To  catc 
that  composite  photograph,  to  blend  th 
imagination  of  a  hundred  million  pec 
pie,  Is  the  task  before  him  who  woul 
write  the  great  play  of  the  civil  wf 
and  the  figure  which  dominated  It. 
Fortunately,  no  one  wlio  goes  to  s 
'The  Dramatic  Life  of  Abraham  LIr 
coin"  need  fear  that  his  or  her  pet  \ 
lusion  will  be  destroyed.  For  here 
Lincoln  as  we  have  all  known  him 
one  time,  whether  or  not  our  pictu 
may  have  developed  since;  here  is  tl 
Lincoln  of  our  childhood,  of  our  scho 
books  and  our  Patriots'  day  oration 
the  traditional  Lincoln  that  we  were  i 
brought  up  on— gaunt  man  of  una 
suming  simplicity.    Here  is  indeed 
chronicle  play,  dramatizing  in  histor 
order  all  the  well-known  stories  abo 
Lincoln,    transplanting   to    the  screj 
the  droll  sayings  and  kindly  deed  of  tl 
martvr  President.  Here  is  our  comm< 
image   made  flesh  before  us;  here 
Uuly  the  People's  Lincoln.  What  mo 
fitting,  then,  that  it  should  come  to 
in  the  people's  medium-^-the  movies 
Having  decided  that  It  will  contrlbu 
nothing  new,  the  picture  goes  smoot 
iv  enough.     We  begin  with  Lmcoir 
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■lille  Ills  pla..  Miatis  60  Ashing-.  We 
u-e  the  cloatli  or  tils  mother,  his  first 
vs  affair,  ard  his  conquest  of  the 
'\VTl  bully  In  a  freo-for-all  wrestling 
.■\it.  Wo  havo  lliH  debates  with  Ste- 
n  A.  Douglas  Bii.l  his  clumsy  waltz- 
wllh  the  girl  who  was  later  to  be- 
(•  his  wife.     All  Is  faithfully  por- 
I'd,  with  rrequont  well-chosen  qi:o- 
:on.   It  without  suspense.  All  that 
Clin  said  ana  did  Is  there.  Just  as 
had  always  supposed  that  I.lncoln 
1  and  did  It.    The  picture  Is  a  fo- 
mg,  a  crystallization,  of  the  ronian- 
liguro  of  our  childhood.     But  of 
oln    the   tltanlo    soul,  struggllnB 
I   the  problems  that  wracked  the 
in.  there  Is  none.  And  so  to  the  1"- 
iiission. 

0  second  half  of  the  picture  Is  un- 
ibly  far  better  than  the  first.  Of 
se  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  touch 
lie  Civil  War  without  being  Inter- 
;,g_the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Is  the 
It   romantic   episode   of  American 
iry.    But  It  Is  more  than  that,  and 
liat  more  the  111m  still  failed  to  give 
much.    Of  the  great  causes  of  the 
we  have  nothing;  of  Its  reactions 
tlia   I'resldent   we   fortunately  got 
i.  r  more.    One  masterly  scene  thi  ro 
■A  hero  the  first  of  the  volunteers  pour 
■   Washlpgton,   and   the  anguished 
of  the  nation's  leader:  "Will  they 
at  my  call?"  is  answered  in  the 
native.  Here  is  true  drama;  here 
we  feel  the  march  of  great  events 
ugh  the  medulm  of  a  personality. 
Id  that  there  were  more, 
a  actors,  on  whose  interpretative 
rs  the  motion  picture  depends,  are 
ui  strongest  asset  of  the  producers. 
Ir.  Billings,  who  plays  the  title  role, 
'H  only  looks  the  part  but  has  feel- 
ig.  sincerity  and  a  mobile  face.  His 
!  a  piece  of  acting  that  would  be  an 
iment  to  any  stage.    Nell  Craig,  as 
•    Todd    Lincoln,    performed  with 
■Ity  and  shading.    And  in  make-up, 
!t,  l^e,  and  Sheridan  were  particu- 

convlnclng. 
■0  great  American  play  of  the  Civil 
S  ar  still  remains  to  be  written.  In  the 
leantime,  "The  Dramatic  Life  of  Ab- 
aham  Lincoln"  is  the  closest  approxi- 
latlon  to  date.  W.  R.  B. 


fi  I  toy 

drew  Tonibes.    The  third  week. 


KEITH'S  THIS  WEEK 

The  Melsterslngers  In  their  16th  an- 
al engagement  at  Keith's  topped  the 
1  this  week.  The  program  was  full 
novelties.  The  program  rt  nged  from 
'.ula  HuUt  Dream  Girl"  to  an  operatic 
diey.  It  Included  a  medley  of  pop- 
ir  songs  and  two  solos,  one  by  Harold 
ipp,  who  as  ever  brought  forth  much 
;plause,  and  one  by  Cameron  Steele, 
has  more  mu«c  m  that  rolling  bass 
his  than  most  others  who  sing  bass, 
e  pianist  who  accompanied  them  was 
ver  enough  to  make  the  music  sup- 
''Irt  the  voices  and  not  overshadow  the 
'*  rmony. 

51o  Lewis  was  funny.    Her  bits  of 
mfoolery  when  Just  poking  fun  at  a 
pper  were  laughable.   Htr  vocabulary 
^s  full  of  flapper  slang  and  her  orders 
the  unfortunate  m«n  who  accom- 
'nied   her  kept  the   house  chuckling 
hen  it  was  not  roaring.    She  packed 
R"!  lire  baggage  and  fewer  clothes  than 
'Ji  5st  persons  would  have  believed  was 
ililllssible. 

■isioran  and  Mack.  "Two  Black  Crows," 
re  cordially  greeted.  Their  sorrow- 
1.  humor  was  subtle  and  had  a  quaint 

Uch  to  all  of  It.  which  kept  the  audl- 
ice  guessing.    Their  boxing  bit  was 


rry  Koje  and  Maye  Billee  danced, 
had   adequate   support    from  a 
..  r   company.     Charles   Crafts  and 
ok  Haley  told  some  jokes,  concluding 
th    narmonious   singing   which  won 
uch  applause. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  also  full  of 
n. 


CONTINUING 

WILBUR— "The  Dream  Girl." 
lUsical  play  based  on  "The 
oad  to  Yesterday."  Cast  in- 
udes  Fay  Bainter,  Walter 
,^oolf,  Billy  B.  Van,  George  Le- 
[aine,  Harry  Delf  and  Maude 
dell.  Score  by  Victor  Herbert, 
ast  week. 


TREMONT  —  "In  Bamville." 
issle  and  Blake  of  "Shuffle 
Jong"  fame  in  their  new  all- 
olored  musical  comedy.  The 
our  Harmony  Xings,  Lottie  Gee, 
ew  Payton  and  Johnny  Hudgins 
nd  others  in  cast.  Last  week. 


SHUBERT— "MarjoTie."  New 
isical  comedy  with  notable  cast 
:ded  by  Elizabeth  Hines,  Rich- 


The  Herald  has  received  a  letter 
■Ignod  "A  Chloagoan."  She  encloses 
voraoa  entitled  "Doubly  Lost"  which 
were  published  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  poem  la  too  long  for  Insertion  here. 
A  few  verses  must  suffice. 
"I  never  walk  up  State  street 

And  face  the  gritty  breeze, 
But  what  I  think  of  granite  hills 

And  salt  New  England  seas. 

"Of  white  New  England  nouses. 
Of  pastures  sweet  with  hay. 

or  low  stone  walls  anri  olm  trees. 
Of  blueberries  and  hay. 

•    •  * 

"But  when  I'm  In  New  England 
There's  just  one  thi»g  amiss. 

New  Englanders  surround  me. 
Ah,  why  Is  life  like  this? 

"Why  can't  the  eastern  landscape 

Produce  the  western  mind? 
Why  can't  the  genial  Westerner 

Make  nature  less  unkind?" 
The  poet  wishes  to  be  burled  In  New 
England  sod, 

"Beside  a  white  church  pointing  * 

Its  finger  straight  to  God," 
but  wishes  her  spirit  to  meet  friendly 
ghosts  who  preserve  an  open  mind: 
"Nice  ghosts,  who  know  that  Bostop 

Is  small  beneath  the  stars  j 
Who've  knocked  about  from  coast  to  , 
coast. 

And  slept  In  Pullman  cars." 

Our  correspondent  writes  that  she  en- 
closes these  verses  "because  had  I  tried 
to  express  myself  I  could  not  have  done 
so  more  accurately.  It's  my  sentiment 
to  a  't'. 

"New  England!  How  I  love  It!  All 
my  forbears  came  from  It,  but  I  was 
born  In  Chicago,  where  friendliness  and 
hospitality  abound.  When  I  came  to 
New  England  three  years  ago  I  brought 
my  friendly  nature  with  me,  and,  sup- 
posing friendliness  always  begets 
friendliness,  expected  to  make  friends 
here  as  I  have  never  failed  to  do  in 
the  North,  the  South  or  the  West,  but, 
alas!  I've  been  so  frozen  that  I  am 
like  a  whipped  puppy  and  am  afraid  to 
smile  becBjUse  of  being  misunderstood — 
and  at  home  I  was  called  'The  Lady  of 
Smiles.' 

"I  would  not  dare  tell  Chlcagoans  of 
this  because  it  would  spoil  their  Impres- 
sion of  New  England.  Why,  oh  why 
is  it  that  this  beauty  spot  of  nature 
breeds  such  stony  indifference?  It  has 
been  a  heart-breaking  experience  for 
more  than  myself.  I  would  love  to 
have  a  home  here  but  fear  to  locate 
here,  for  I  am  sort  of  gregarious  and 
in  spite  of  everything  I  do  love  people." 

Patience,  dear  madam,  patience.  We  ' 
came  to  Boston  35  years  ago  and  are 
now  almost  acclimatized.  We  came 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of 
breeches,  without  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion, yet  now,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  once  lived  for  a  year  in  the  South 
End,  several  highly  respectable  Bos- 
tonians  descend  from  their  family  trees 
and  bow  to  us  in  the  street,  yes  they 
smile;  it  is  true  with  a  certain  condes- 
cension, and  If  they  should  vouchsafe 
to  extend  a  hand,  no  doubt  they,  like 
Malvolio,  would  quench  their  "familiar 
smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  con- 
trol.' 

In  all  probability  your  OAvn  forbears 
were  reserved  towards  strangers.  The 
New  Englander  was  ashamed  to  show 
any  emotion.  A  eon  addressed  his  father 
as  "Respected  Sir."  Mrs.  Obadiah 
Graves,  even  In  her  own  family,  spoke 
of  her  husband  as  Mr.  Graves.  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  in  his  parody  of  Whittler,  when 
early  in  the  civil  war  a  prize  was  offered 
for  a  national  anthem,  wrote: 

"My  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock. 

Still  finds  its  roots  firm-bound  Irt  Ply- 
mouth Rock, 

And  all  thy  sons  unite  In  one  grand 
wish — 

To  keep  the  virtues  of  Preserv-ed 
Fish. 


"Preserv-ed  Fish,   the  Deacon  stern 
and  true. 

Told  our  New  England  what  her  sons 

should  6o, 
And  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty 
and  right, 

Then  the  whole  land  were  lost  Indeed  I 
In  night."  ! 
i    The  parodist  added:     "The  sectional: 
[bias  of  this  anthem  renders  It  unsuit- 
able for  use  In  that  small  margin  of 
the  world  situated  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land.    Hence   the  above  must  be  re- 
j  jected." 

As  'a  matter  of  fact  the  early  New 
Englanders  were  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  passions.  Historians  of  late 
have  taken  a  cruel  delight  in  comment- 


ing on  the  low  state  of  social  lAoraitty 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  laws  and  constant 
Ringing  of  ps'alms.  But  to  outward  view 
all  feelings  were  suppressed.  There  was 
hypocrisy  In  high  places  then  as  now- 
but  there  was  this  difference:  In  the 
matter  of  rum  our  forbears  were  hon- 
est, thoy  drank  it.  thoy  llkerf  It,  and 
tlii'V  !suid  so.  If  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
agalii.st  strong  drink,  the  letter  was 
against  selling  It  to  the  Indians. 

But  the  light  Is  breaking;  the  hori- 
zon Is  not  so  narrow  as  It  was  when 
Howells  described  the  snobbery  that 
arrayed  itself  against  Mr.  Silas  Lapham 
and  his  interesting  family.  Social  cllmb- 
.ers.  and  th-ire  are  many  In  Boston,  are 
not  so  contemptuously  pushed  off  the 
ladder.  If  strangers  wishing  to  maKe 
Boston  their  home  bring  letters  of  In- 
troduction, they  are  not  Ions  kept 
knocking  at  the  door,  especially  If  It 
Is  rumored  among  f.-.e  elect  that  these 
I  newcomers  have  plenty  of  nionej'  and 
talk  of  entertaining  In  a  liberal  man- 
ner. To  be  entertained — ah.  madam, 
that  appeals  strongly  to  the  old,  crusted 
Bostonlan  who  Is  by  nature  and  breed- 
ing a  thrifty  person. 

Tour  time  will  come.  Tou  many  even 
be  asked  If  you  would  hot  like  to  have 
your  name  In  the  Social  Register,  our 
"Almanach  de  Gotha." 

In  the  meantime  why  not  avail  your- 
self of  'the  privileges  extended  to  the  I 
stranger  within  our  gates?  There's  the 
Boston  Public  Library;  '.here's  tlie 
Museum"  of  Fine  Arts.  Have  .vou  been 
to  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  monument? 
We  are  told  that  a  fine  view  of  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  is  thus  obtained. 

Unfortunately  you  do  not  trust  us 
with  your  name  and  address,  otherwise 
we  should  write  .to  you  asking  it  you 
would  not  like  to  have  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  call  when  he  returns  from  his 
summer  exile.  As  .Steele  said  of  a  cer- 
tain lady,  to  know  him  Is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  might  cheer  your  spare 
hours  and  Inform  you  about  slngTilar 
manners  and  customs  of  Bostonlans.  A 
word  of  caution:  If  you  should  receive 
him,  do  not  In  your  Western  friendliness 
call  him,  even  after. a  month's  acquaint- 
ance, "Herk."  He  Is  a  sensitive  per- 
son, and  might  resent  a  liberty  which 
others  would  esteem  a  compliment. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  KING 

Can  any  young  gentleman  or  lady 
now  Improving  the  mind  by  taking  a 
course  in  history  at  a  summer  school 
tell  us  offhand  when  King  Andrianam- 
poinimerlna  reigned  and  the  name  of 
his  kingdom?  He  was  a  mighty  monarch 
in  his  day;  a  wise  law-giver,  consider- 
ing the  good  of  his  people  during  the 
16  years  of  his  reign. 

POLITICAL  CONTAGION 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
The   Morning    Oregonian  contributes 
the  following  line  of  composltorlal  apt- 
ness: 

["ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  BABBLING" 
'Oh,  well,  this  Is  a  political  year! 

R.  W.  WESTWOOD.  ! 

Portland,  Ore. 


Two  lives  of  Cleopatra,  one  In  Bnff- 
llsh  by  Arthur  Welgall,  one  In  French, 
have  been  published  recently.  We  had 
hoped  to  see  the  announcement  of 
"Cleopatra,  the  Model  Wife,"  by  Miss 
Jane  Cowl. 


The  Paris  Conservatory  has  received 
a  legacy  of  £2000  from  Christine 
NUsson,  Countess  de  Casa  Miranda. 
The  money  will  be  used  in  providing 
prizes  or  pecuniary  assistance  for  pu- 
pils. 

We    are    Informed    by    Mr.    Walter ' 
Kingsley  that  Senora  Nina  De  Marco  Is  i 
"the  dark  flower  of  the  sense  stirring 
tango  and  the  bright  blossom  of  the 
aristocratic  ballroom,"  from  -which  we 
infer  that  she  dances  pretty  well.  | 

Concerning  Senor  Antonio  De  Marco  1 
we  have  our  doubts,  for  he  "dances  | 
beautifully  and  dangerously  with  all  the! 
fascinating  fire  of  the  Argentine."  ; 
"Dangerously?"  We  certainly  shall  not, 
sit  In  the  front  row  when  he  Is  cavort-  j 
ing  about.  • 

Mr.  A.  de  Gulchard  writes  to  the . 
S Herald:  "Apropos  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cyril  Maude,  actress,  better  known  as 
Winifred  Emery.  According  to  her  own 
statement  In  'Life  and  Letters  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert."  the  latter  lost  his  life  trying 
to  save,  not  Miss  Emery,  as  stated  In 
the  obituary  notices,  but  a  pupil  of 
Miss  Emery,  from  drowning.  And  W.  .S. 
pilbert  was  74  years  and  six  months 
Old,  not  75." 

By  the  way,  what  a  disappointing 
book,  with  unaccountable  omissions,  this 
life  of  Gilbert  Is. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

The  American  boobeolsle.  from  the 
small  town  yokel  to  the  city  Intellectual 


and  Uookfellow,  ,  .  c  ■  i  i  I'he 
other  day  an  amateur  planl.-it  heard  me 
playing  i)ne  of  my  own  compositions  and 
took  half  an  hour  to  tell  me  how  rotten 
and  distressing  my  chords  were.  These 
were  all  legitimate  chords,  used  by  Iie- 
bussy  and  other  recognized  moderns 
hundreds  of  times.  I  am  not  a  hypo- 
crite. I  like  them,  not  because  Debussy 
uses  them,  but  because  they  sound  well 
to  me.  They  are  full  of  color  and 
imaginative,  and  that's  why  the  dolt 
cannot  appreciate  them.  Next  day  I 
made  a  literal  copy  of  one  of  Debussy's 
smaller  pieces,  took  it  to  this  bar-room 
pianist  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  my  new  attempt  along  modern  lines. 
He  brought  hl.s  fitlllborn  mind  out  of  Its 
shell  long  enough  to  make  many  words 
about  how  exoruclating  "my"  music 
was. 

TOODLEBERRY  TODDLES. 

Notes  and  Lines:  "The  song  'Does 
the  Spearmint  hold  Its  Flavor  on  the 
Bedpost  Over  Night?"  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  Col.  Beeman  Wrigley  Adams." 

P.  E.  H. 


I  This  reminds  us  that  "Since  Mother 
Bobbed  Her  Hair"  Is  now  among  the 
"big  sellers."  Are  copies  of  those  fine 
old  songs,  "Sister's  Teeth  Are  Plugged 
with  Zinc."  "Father's  Pants  Will  Soon 
Fit  Brother"  and  "The  Hand  That 
Spanked  Me  Once  Is  Withered  Now," 
still  obtainable?  And  how  about  "Give 
my  Box-and-StrIng  to  Brother"  and 
"AVhen  j^our  cheap  divorce  Is  granted, 

Mother,  and  you  leave  the  West, 
•Shall  I  stay  with  you  or  father? 

Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best? 
He'll  be  much  surprised,  I  fear  me. 

When  he  knows  what  you  have  filed. 
And,  unless  you  hover  near  me. 

He'll  appropriate  your  child. 

"Mother,  If  the  move  was  needful; 

If  the  Income  you  and  he 
Shared  so  long,  at  last  has  bred  an 
'  Incompatibility; 
If  you'll  be  his  wife  no  longer. 

When  returning  from  the  West/ 
Which  am  I  to  love  the  stronger? 
Tell  me,  mother,  which  the  best?"  : 

"Klnangozi,"  a  play  of  Afrlcaji  life  by 
Prince  Wllhelm  of  Sweden,  will  be  per- 
formed In  this  country  in  a  translation 
by  Paulson. 

Heinrlch  XXIV,  Prince  of  Reuss-Koe- 
slritz,  wrote  symphonies,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  a  mass.  Han«  von  Buelow  said: 
"One  should  always  speak  respectfully 
of  music  by  a  prince,  for  who  knows 
who  may  have  written  It?" 

Why  do  not  those  who  find  so  much  I 
fault  with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
Insist  on  Ambrose  Blerce's   "The  Ra- 
tional Anthem"? 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  felony. 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  fried 
Young  witches  and  applied 
Whips  to  the  Quaker's  hide. 
And  made  him  spring." 
Never  mind  if  there  Is  a  slight  his- 
torical Innaccuracy  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines. 

TOM  FILUTER  AGAIN 

i  Notes  and,  Lines: 

However  famous  Lord  Berners  may  be 
as  a  humorous  composer,  I  think  he 
must  have  borrowed  this  dialogue  In 
rhyme  from  the  dim  past.  To  be  its  , 
author  he  would  need  to  be  considera- 
bly more  than  ■  100  years  old.  It  was 
familiar  in  our  family  three  generations 
ago,  having  been  brought  to  Bangor 
by  my  maternal  grandfather,  or  grand- 
mother, I  am  not  certain  which,  the 
former  of  whom,  Thomas  Coney,  came 
here  from  Dublin  in  1S18,  while  his  wife, 
who  was  Mary  Scott,  camo  from  Water- 
iford  in  1819,  when  Maine  was  stm  a 
^part  of  Massachusetts.  Grandma  Coney 
was  fond  of  repeating  It  whenever  any- 
thing that  she  considered  as  an  ex- 
travagance was  contemplated  by  any 
member  of  the  family,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  of  hearing  It  from  her  Hps 
at  least  60  years  ago.  Her  version 
was; 

"Pat,"  says  he.    "What?"  says  he.  , 
"Fetch  me  my  hat"  says  he, 
"That  I  may  go,"  says  he 
"To  the  fair  at  Tlmehoe"  says  he, 
I     "And  buy  all  that's  there,"  says  he. 

"First,  p?.y  what  ye  owe"  says  he 
"And  then  ye  may  go,"  says  he, 
"To  the  fair  at  Tlmehoe,'  says  he, 
"And  buy  all  that's  there,"  says  he. 
"Oh!  be  this  an'  be  that."  says  he, 
"Then  hang  up  the  hat,"  says  be. 
I  have  no  Information  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  rhyme,  but  It  seems  to 
have  been  familiar  in  Dublin  or  In  Wn- 
terford  more  than  a  century  ago. 

LAWRENCE  T.  SJjCSTTH. 

Bangor. 

THEATRe  MEMORIALS 

(London  Daily  Chronicle,  Julj  11) 
Yesterday's  unveiling  of  the  Meg«le 
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Albanesi  plaque,  at  St.  .Martin  s  Tneatrt, 
adds  to  a  fairly  lone  list  of  n\eraoVUl»of 
the   kind.     In   the    foyer   oT   the  St. 
James  there  Is  a  plaque  of  Sir  Oeorgs 
.Alexander.     Outside,   near  the  corner, 
at  His  Majesty"*  is  a  bronze  tablet  to 
Sir  Herbert  Tree,    Af.  the  Lyceum,  Just 
within  the  main  entrance,  on  the  left. 
Is  all  that  Is  left  ot  the  Impressionist 
bust  of  Sir  Henry  Ir\'ingr,  done  and  pre- 
I  sented   by   Mr.    Percy   Fitzgerald — two 
'  accompanylnK   statuettes   of   Irving  In 
character   being  broken   off   frotu  the 
pedestal,  and  the  whole  thins  shOwlniV 
.signs  of  grave  neglect.    It  has  beeh  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  restored,  and 
a  word  added  to  the  memory  of  his  dis- 
tinguished sons,  '"H.  B."  and  LaurenO*. 

ON   HEARING  BACH 

Bach,  you  must  have  had  a 
Great  time  at  your  organ: 
Fitting  the  colors  ot  the 
Stained  cathedral  windows 
Into  the  strict  corset  of 
A  figure;  restraining  some 
Proud  tower,  surging  into 
Sky,  with  chains  of  blaok 
Sixteenth  notes  ;  slipping 
In  a  gargoyle  with  whimsy 
Shifts  ot  key!    Bach,  you 
Had  a  great  time,  surely! 

EVIE  NAT. 


Inson's  -The  Poet  s  BirSs'  with  a  stor& 
of  quotations  from  those  about  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  to  Grahame's  address 
to  the  Yellow  Hammer.  I  even  thought 
17  years  ago  last  Thursday  of  opening 
a  correspondence  with  Dr.  John  B., 
Watson  of  Chicago,  who  asserted  that 
sea  gulls  have  a  language  of  their  ow-n| 
and  talk  with  their  bills.  I  also  thought, 
of  going  to  Washington  that  year  to 
[gaze  on  the  skeleton  ot  the  cahaw  ex- 
hibited at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  by 
i  a  gentleman  from  Bermuda. 

"I  set  up  a  bird  bath  of  simple  and 
Grecian  design. 

"For  many  summers  I  have  changed 
the  water  In  that  bath  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  Each  day  I  have  cleansed 
the  bath  with  a  small  broom— another 
expense.  Inconsiderable,  it  is  trtie,  yet 
an  expense.  Has  any  one  of  the  many 
birds  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  hospitality  shown  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation, not  to  say  gratitude?  Not 
one,  not  one.  Do  they  remain  on  near- 
by branches- and  sing  while  X  pour  fresh 
water?  d5  they  come  the  nearer  to 
the  veranda  that  faces  the  bath?  They 
are  as  shy  and  untamable  as  when 
this  lot  was  nothing  but  a  cow  pasture! 
I  am  more  than  disappointed,  I  am  dis- 
gusted. 


Lord  Darling,  presiding  at  the  79th 
annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  General 
Theatrical  Fund  in  London,  speaking  of 
the  film  competing  with  the  stage,  said 
he  was  glad  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
a  fund  for  actors  and  actresses  and  not 
"strips  ot  gelantine  on  \vhich  they  pro- 
duce those  antics." 
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More  and  more  fts  we  wonder  at  the 
versatility  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  (to 
this  he  might  answer  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  replied  to  Boswell,  with  an  air 
of  condescension:    "Sir,  you  may  won- 
der.")   We  have  long  known  him  to  be 
sociologist  of  international  reputation, 
W  collector  of  curious  information,  find- 
ing no  trine,  as  others  might  call  it,  in- 
considerable or  negligible.     We  knew 
that  he  was  interested   in  astrology, 
divination,    medicine,   surgery,  poetry, 
lycanthropy  and  all  f.orms  of  witchcraft 
and  demoniacal  possession,  and  In  that 
Isranch  of  natural  history  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  "unnatucal."    Lo,  and 
behold,  he  is  now  devoKng  his  precious 
time— he  is  no  longer  young,  and  the 
night  cometh— not  to  his  colossal  work, 
but  to  ornithology;  at  least  we  inter  this 
from  his  letter  dated  Clamport,  July  /S. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  his  observa- 
tions will  enrich  his  "Man  as  a  Social 
and  Political  Beast"  (elephant  folio;  sold 
only  by  subscription;  each  copy  auto- 
graphed by  the  author),  for  he  is  a  man 
of  surprising  resources  and  endless  di- 
gressions.  But  to  the  letter: 

H.  JOHNSON,  ORNITHOLOGIST 

"I  read  a  few  days  ago  about  a  robin 
that  died  of  old  age  at  17  years.  This 
robin  was  tame  and  friendly,  so  that  it 
would  hop  about  the  house,  answer  the 
call  of  its  mistress,  and  stand  deco- 
rously on  the  table  at  meal  time. 

"When  I  determined  to  make  my  sum- 
mer home  at  Clamport,  I  also  made  up 
my  mind  to  become  oh  Intimate  terms 
with  those  beings  foolishly  described  as 
the  lower  animals.  I  would  study  the 
habits  ot  crawling  and  flying  insects; 
I  had  read  of  little  blue-eyed  girls  hav- 
ing skunks  for  pets;  and,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  Thoreau  with  his  hands  could 
take  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  talk  to  it 
for  a  while  and  then  put  the  fish,  who 
must  have  been  greatly  edified,  back 
Into  the  stream. 
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'I  waa  especially  Interested  In  birds. 
Perhaps  because  I  remember  my  father 
purchasing  the  octavo  edition  of  Audu- 
bon's volumes.    Perhaps  because  some 
Frenchman  learned  In  biology  and  the 
other  'ologles*  maintains  that  the  de- 
velopment of  birds  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  men;  that  birds  may  ul- 
timately be  the  masters  of  the  earth. 
So  I  resolved  to  make  my  few  acres 
attractive  to  birds.  I  would  shoo  cats 
away.    If  I  found  a  tree-climbing  snake, 
I  would  kill  It.   Crows  could   caw  to 
the-r  heart'  content — Is  there  anything 
more  foolish  than  this  crusade  ?galnst 
crows  for  the  sake  of  certain  manufac- 
turers of  guns  and  gunpowder?  If  an 
albatross  came  flying  across  the  bay  I 
would   not  play  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
I  bought  books  about  birds,  all  sorts 
of  books— among  them  Charles  Dixon's 
•Curiosities  of  Bird  Life'  and  Phil  Rob 


"Tet  I  have  acquired  a  certain  »c 
qualntance  with  their  habits  as  faf  as 
bathing  Is  concerned.  The  robin  Is  ap- 
parently the  dirtiest  of  the  bords.  He 
stays  In  the  longest;  he  often  bathes 
two  or  three   times  in   the   day.  He 
squats,  after  he  has  ducked,  and  whet- 
ted his  bill,  a  big  lump,  and  keeps  other 
birds,  even  fellow  robbins,  away.  The 
bluejay  is  much  quicker,  but  he  shrieks 
and  chatters  In   tlie  water,  as  some 
men  sing  in  the  bathroom  before  break- 
fast    The  oriole  is  a  modest  bather 
so  Is  the  song  sparrow.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Bob  White  in  my  bath,  though 
I  hear  them  calling  me  even  as  I  write. 
Does  the  whip-poor-will  bathe  at  night?] 
I  have  seen  sad  exhibitions  of  selfish-  , 
ness,  quarrelling,  one  bird  monopoliz- 
ing or  driving  away  another.  More  than 
once  I  am  reminded  of  week-end  par- 
ties in   days  gone  by  when  summer 
cottages  were  provided  with  only  one 

bathroom.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  >, 

••Yet  in  spite  of  the  birds'  failure  to 
appreciate  my  loving  care,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  clean  and  fill  this  bath;  from 
force  of  habit,  perhaps  because  in  their 
—let  me  say— foibles,  they  remind  me  of 
men  and  women.  I  am  still  ignorant 
about  birds,  with  this  one  exception.  I 
have  no  desire  to  climb  trees  to  see 
their  eggs.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
birds  ot  this  year  are  those  that  awoke 
me  at  dawn  in  1923.  I  no  longer  read 
the  poets  who  have  praised  or  cursed 
them  In  verse.   Who  wrote 

•The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  . 
fowl,  .         ^  ^ 

With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny 
wings. 

Plumped  stone-like  from  the  rock 

into  the  gulf.'? 
Was  it  not  Montgomery? 
'•When  I  came  across  this  sentence  In 
•Curiosities  of  Bird  Life':  'Some  of 
these  bird  cries  are  most  discordant,  im- 
pressive, or  startling,  appealing  to  no 
human  civilized  taste,  like  the  exquisite 
melody  of  song  is  universally  known  to 
do.'  I  was  tempted  to  throw  away  the 
book.    O,  Mr.  Dixon!    How  could  you! 

"There  is  the  eagle,  America's  national 
bird.  Is  it  true  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
protested  against  the  choice,  gave  the 
bird  a  bad  character,  and  said  he  would 
prefer  the  turkey-buzzard?  I  think  I 
have  read  something  to  this  effect,  but 
of  making  many  books  and  newspapers 
there  is  no  end  and  much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  Nevertheless  the 
wise  man  named  the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
the  air  as  one  of  the  three  things  which  i 
were  'too  wonderful  for  him,  yea,  four 
which  I  know  not."  " 

"Anatole  France's  satire  about  the 
penguins  is  more  to  me  than  any  de- 
scription by  a  learned  naturalist.  The 
great  auk  is  more  Interesting  in  H.  G. 
Wells's  short  story  than  in  a  museum. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  phoenix,  also  a  roc 

 the  latter  at  a  sate  distance;  but  I 

cannot  afford  to  embark  for  Madagas- 
car. I  should  like  to  know  why  birds 
keep  up  a  chatter  from  the  approach  of 
dawn  till  about  8  A.  M.  and  then  are 
comparatively  quiet.  What  are  they  do- 
ing? No,  I  am  not  a  White  of  Selborne, 
not  a  Gosse,  not  a  DLxon,  not  a  Wilson, 
much  less  an  Audubon.  Nor  do  I,  un- 
like Emerson, 

Know  the  pretty  almanac 
At  the  punctual  coming  back 
On  their  due  days,  of  the  birds.' 
but,    by    heck,  I  do  know  something 
about  birds  in  the  bath  that  I  set  up  for 
I  them— at  considerable  expense." 


from  the  excellent  Master  WUllaro  Per-  j 
klna'B  "Discourse  of  Witchcraft"  than  | 
we  received  from  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
one  of  the  Bodley  Head  Quartos,  the 
"Daemonologle"    of   King   James   the  j 
First,  a  treatise  In  the  form  of  a  con- 
versation between  the  Inquiring  Epls- 
temon  and  the  pedantic  Phllomathes. 
who  answers  and  argues  as  King  James, 
tor  he  had  boasted  that  the  Devil  feared 
him  as  his  most  formidable  opponent. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  once  fa- 
mous tract  In  so  pleasing  a  form,  for 
besides    the    Information    about  the 
abominable  doings  of  witches— note  the 
pages  about  Incubl  and  Succubl  and 
"the  reason  wherefore  these  Klndes  of 
splrltes   hauntes    most   the  Northerne 
and  barbarous  partes  of  the  world'  —the 
tract  abounds  In  phrases  and  words 
that  are  no  longer,  alas,  in  common  use. 

To  the  "Daemonologle,"  the  editor, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Harrison,  has  added  "Newea 
from  Scotland,  declaring  the  Damnable 
life  and  death  of  Dr.  Flan,  a  notable 
Sorcerer,   who  was  burned  at  Eden- 
borough  m  January  last,  1591."  Not  only 
did  Flan  preach  at  sundry  times  to  a 
number  of  notorious  witches,  he  was 
charged  with  raising  the  storm  that 
nearly    wrecked    and    drowned  King 
J'ames   coming   from   Denmark.  The 
story  of  the  manner  In  which  Flan  was 
tortured  before  he  was  strangled  and 
then  burned  Is  one  to  strike  terror  to 
the  stoutest  soul.  The  cruelest  device  of 
all  was  due  to  James  personally  pre- 
siding.   To  find  pages  of  equal  horror 
one  must  open  Octave  Mlrbeau's  "Jar- 
din  des  Supplices."    There  is  this  dif- 
ference:     Mlrbeau's     description  of 
Chinese    punishments    that    were  soj 
keenly  relished   by   the  extraordinary 
Miss  Clara  borders  constantly  on  the 
fantastic:  this  biographer  of  Dr.  Flan 
sets  down  the  details  of  the  torture  as 
I  If  he  were  merely  keeping  a  record  ot 
the  weather,  or  writing  of  hum-drum 
:  routine  In  a  house-diary.    Yet  he  at 
I    one  time  Is   mildly   surprised:  'And 
notwithstanding     all     these  grieuous 
I    palnes  and  cruell  torments  hee  would 
not  confesse  anle  thing,  so  deepely  had 
the  deulil  entered  Into  his  heart,  that 
hee  vtteuly  denied  all  that  which  he  had 
before  auouched." 


Mr.  John  Masefleld,  lecturing  In  June 
at  Oxford  on  the  early  Influences  sur- 
rounding  Shakespeare,  emphasized  the 
tact  that  the  poet  was  born  Into  a 
superstitious  country  society  where 
fairies,  witches  and  ghosts  were  seen. 
"Of  spiritual  religious  belief  these 
pagans  had  hardly  a  trace;  of  supersti- 
tious beliefs  they  had  many."  And  so 
Lecky  In  his  "Rationalism  in  Europe, 
allmding  to  Voltaire's  objection  to  the 
witches  In  "Macbeth,"  wrote:  "It  Is 
probable  that  Shakespeare.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Immense  majority  even  of  his 
most  highly  educated  and  gifted  con- j 
I  temporaries,  believed  with  an  unfalter- 
ing faith  In  the  reality  of  witchcraft.' 
I  And  as  Lecky  said,  to  that  belief  we 
owe  "that  melancholy  picture  of  Joan  of 
Arc  which  Is.  perhaps,  the  darkest  hlot 
upon  his  (Shakespeare's)  genius." 

EFFECTS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  THE 
FORMER  HOME  OF  RUM 

(From  the  Medford  Mercury) 
WILL  THE  PARTY  who  was  seen 
taking  a  silk  scarf  from  the  back  of 
seat  F23  In  the  Medford  Theatre,  Thurs- 
day, the  17,  please  return  same  to  the 
box  office.  You  are  known  and  will 
hear  more  from  this  If  It  Is  not  re- 
turned. 

WILL  THE  PARTY  who  bought  the 
two  rubber  tires  kindly  return  them 
as  I  never  received  any  authority  to 
make  the  sale,  and  am  In  a  lot  of 
bother?  The  value,  I  was  Informed,  Is 
$9.00;  $5.00  on  one  and  $4.00  on  the 
other.  Be  sure  to  return  them  or  there 
win  be  something  doing.  1 

(From  the  Ashvllle,  N.  C,  Cltt«en) 


Let  the  nectar  flow. 
Loganberry  Juice  brings  dreaming, 
Feel  Its  amorous  glow. 

On  a  silken  couch  reclining, 
Twang  the  Jew's-harps  tongue, 

Hourls  from  the  home  for  aged. 
Dance,  while  we  are  young. 

Frenzied  by  our  wild  Indulgence, 

Cast  all  shame  away. 
Toss  the  bean-bag,  play  pease  porildge 

Till  the  break  of  day. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

Boston. 

THE  ROSE  OF  FRAMINQHAM 

As  The  World  Wags: 

Maybe  we  Roses  ot  the  Williams  and 
other  clans  do  not  sit  all  day  of  every 
day  for  pay.    You  know    Mr.  Alfred 
Svenson  or  Alfred  Tennyson  or  some- 
body like  that  once  said  that  all  women 
were  liars.    Maybe  so.    I  won't  dispute 
such  eminent  authorities  upon  women. 
Perhaps  we  are  villainous  crooks,  and 
maybe  we  are  true  daughters  of  Ro- 
mance, wasting  our  "sweetness  upon 
i  the  desert  air."    Perhaps  we  are  too 
romantic  and  too  serious  in  our  yearn- 
ings   as  one  has  Intimated — a  compli- 
ment Indeed  if  It  be  eo,  and  maybe  we 
lack  a  nonchalant  air  from  too  little 
experience  with  men.   But  It  might  well 
be,  who  knows,  that  we  have  already 
had  too  much  experience  with  the  bold 
]  creatures.   And  again,  maybe,  la  grande 
passion  has  come  to  us  without  our 
needing  to  bob  our  hair  or  bare  our 
arms— stranger  things  have  happened. 
Maybe,   too.  after  sitting  all  day  for 
pay  there  are  babies  for  us  to  tend, 
dishes  to  wash  and  stockings  to  mend. 
Who  knows?    Perhaps  we  have  helped 
little  tots  into  the  world,  eased  other 
poor  souls  out  of  it,  and  ministered  to 
sick  bodies  and  souls.     It  Is  perhaps 
a  big  wonder  that  Romance  Is  not  lying 
dead  within  us.    How  do  you  know? 
You  never  can  tell— about  a  woman. 

ROSE  (of  the  pit)  WILLIAMS. 


NOTICE 
Within  the  next  few  days  a  petition 
will  be  offered  looking  forward  to 
the  allotment  of  opposite  sides  of 
the  streets  to  opposite  sexes.  The 
slow  moving  women  Impede  the 
progress  ot  busy 

MEN 

If  you  favor  this  action  fill  In  the 
coupon  herewith  and  mall  to  P.  O. 
box  1083,  city.  I  Favor  Giving  East 
Side  of  *J1  Streets  to  MEN. 

Name   

Address   

Election  District  

CITY  OF  MEN  LEAGUE 
MAIL  TODAY,  MEN 
P.  N.  EGRI,  Secretary. 


No  sooner  had  we  discussed  a  Welsh 
play.  In  which  a  young  girl  proves  to  be 
a  child  of  Satan  with  strange  and  dis- 
concerting   powers,    and    had  quoted 


DRINKING  SONG 

(Revised  to  1018) 
Pass  the  wassail  horn,  brave  fellows. 

Quaff  both  long  and  deep. 
Malted  milk  will  thrill  you  strangely. 

Drink  until  you  sleep. 

What  care  wo  for  toll  or  Borrow, 


META,  NOT  GALEN 

On  July  20th  we  published  "In  Room 
508."    This  address  to  a  skeleton  was  j 
In   very   free   verse   and   was  signed 
Galen  Jones. 

We  now  know  that  these  lines,  ad- 
dressed to  a  skeleton  hanging  in  room 
508.  Huntington  Chambers,  were  writ- 
ten by  Meta  Bennett  Wade,  sent  to 
us  long  ago,  and  printed  in  the  Emer- 
son News  last  spring.  What  has  the 
excellent  Galen  Jones,  M.  D.,  to  say 
to  this? 

Was  there  not  In  the  old  reading 
books  a  poem  beginning:  "Behold  this 
skuU,  It  was  a  ruin,"  or  "Behold  this 
ruin,  It  was  a  skull?" 


There  has  been  a  conference  on 
church  advertising  In  London,  It  was 
then  said  that  American  sermons,  of  ten 
had  "snap"  titles  that  were"  startling. 
There  have  been  sensational  titles  an- 
nounced in  Boston,  but  it  was  In  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  In  the  seventies  that  Elder 
Lutz  preached  on  "The  Battering  Ram 
of  Hell." 

A  London  Journalist  calls  attention  to 
titles  of  tracts  in  years  gone  by :  "High- 
Heeled  Shoes  for  a  Limping  Christian"  ; 
••Nine  Points  to  Tie  Up  a  Believer's 
Clothes" — points  being  tagged  laces  for  \ 
lacing  a  bodice,  or  attaching  hose  to 
doublet;  ••The  Last  Moments  of  a  Pawn- 
broker's Laundry  Maid." 

But  for  strange  texts  and  stranger 
sermons  one  should  consult  the  book  of 
Gabriel  Peignot's  on  French  preachers 
of  the  16th,  17th  and  IStli  centuries. 

."DICK,"   NOT  TIM 

Miss  Jeannette  Hart  of  Niantic,  Ct., 
writes:  "I  notice  in  a  recent  copy  of 
'i'he   Boston   Herald  some   verses  de-  , 
scribed  as  recently  published  by  Lord  I 
Eerners  as  his  latest  comic  song.     I  | 
enclose   a   copy  -of   verses  which   my  i 
brother,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Har- 
vard, and  I  both  remember  well  in  our 
childhood  In  Cleveland,  O.    He  thinks 
they  were  taken  from  an  old  book  on 
Ireland  that  was  then  In  possession  of 
the  family  and  might  possibly  still  be 
found." 

Mr.  Hastings  Howell  Hart  writes  that 
he  remembers  "this  ditty  for  55  years 
past,  except  that  I  think  the  song  was 
addressed  to  'Dick'  rather  than  •Tim.'  " 
In  Miss  Hart's  version  we  have  "Tim, 
says  he."  instead  of  "Dick!  said  he." 
There  are  other  slight  variants. 

Lord  Berners  does  not  claim  the 
verses  as  his.  No  author  is  named  In 
the  printed  copy,  not  even  our  old 
friends  "Anon"  and  "Old  Song." 

GIVE  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
When  humanity  la  sweltering  0 

And  deatli  is  hovering  nigh; 
When  young  and  old  are  menaced 
As  the  mercury  mounts  on  high; 
When  the  klln-drled  earth  lies  shim- 
mering 

And  the  hot  wave  looks  to  wini 
Lo!  suddenly — a  tang  of  SALTl 

And  fainting  hearts,  revived;  exalt! 
As  the  blest  EAST  WIND  comes  rolling 
In. 


"Early  Eglish  Prose  Romanci  i  by  William  J.  Thorns,  a  new 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  a  aton  m  .uiuo  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 
Is  published  in  New  York  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  We  apeak  of  the  book 
an  this  page  because  three  or  four  of  the  romances  are  of  interest  to 
:heatre  and  opera  goers. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Shakespeare  used  for  "Hamlet"  an  earlier 
play  that  may  have  been  founded  on  the  tale  as  told  in  the  "Histoires 
Pragiques"  of  Belleforest.  It  is  also  known  that  the  story  of  Hamlet 
first  appeared  in  the  third  book  of  the  Danish  history  of  Saxo  Gram- 
"latious,  a  Danish  historian  of  noble  family,  who  died  soon  after  the  year 
i203.  We  doubt  if  many  who  remember  Fechter,  Rossi,  Booth  as  the 
iielancholy  Dane,  and  now  dispute  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Hamp- 
ien  and  Barrymore,  know  how  different  the  old  story  is  from  Shake- 
ipeare's  tragedy. 

This  story  told  by  the  Danish  historian  is  given  at  length  in  this 
olume  of  early  romances,  reprinted  from  a  book  printed  by  Richard 
biradocke  for  Thomas  Pavier  in  1608  "of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
opy."   

Horvendile  and  Fengon  were  brothers  and  governors  of  Jutie  "(at  this 
^resent  called  Dittnarsh)."  King  Roderick  of  Denmark  gave  his  daughter 
"Jeruth  to  Horvendile  for  wife,  and  Hamlet  was  their  son.  Fengon,  en- 
/ious,  determined  to  kill  his  brother.  He  slew  him,  not  by  pouring  poison 
nto  an  ear,  but,  having  assembled  certain  men,  he  killed  hin\  at  a  banquet. 
Before  he  had  any  bloody  or  violent  hands,  or  once  committed  parricide 
ipon  his  brother,  he  had  incestuously  abused  his  wife,  whose  honor  he 
ught  as  well  to  have  sought  and  procured,  as  traitorously  he  pursued  and 
ffected  his  destruction."  Geruth  married  the  murderer,  "which  made 
ivcrs  men  think  that  she  had  been  the  causer  of  the  murder,  thereby  to 
ive  in  her  adultery  without  control."  And  here  the  historian  makes  a 
urious  digression,  beginning:  "But  I  will  not  stand  to  gaze  and  marvel 
t  women." 


The  fair  Ophelia  is  not  named,  but  the  King  appointed  courtiers  to 
ad  Hamlet  into  a  solitary  place  in  the  woods,  where  a  fair  and  beautiful 
roman  would  by  crafty  means  ^nd  out  his  purpose.  Hamlet  was  already 
nd  "wholly  in  affection  to  the  Lady."  A  companion  of  Hamlet  gave 
im  warning,  and  the  woman  herself  told  Hamlet  of  the  treasonable  pur- 
ose  "as  being  one  that  from  her  infancy  loved  and  favored  him,  and 
•ould  have  been  exceedingly  sorrowful  for  his  misfortune,  whom  she 
)ved  more  than  herself."  So  she  gave  thg  dramatists  the  idea  of  Ophelia 
nd  the  informing  gentleman  po  doubt  suggested  Horatio. 

A  conselor  advised  Fengon  to  shut  up  Hamlet  with  his  mother— for 
his  counselor  thought  the  youth  sane— and  the  counselor  said  he  would 
tand  behind  the  hangings  and  report  the  conversation.  But  Hamlet  sus- 
ected  treason.  Entering  the  room  "he  began  to  come  like  a  cock  beating 
'ith  his  arms  in  such  manner  as  cocks  use  to  strike  with  their  wings, 
pon  the  hangings  of  the  chamber,  whereby,  feeling  something  stirring 
nder  them,  he  cried:  'A  rat,  a  rat,'  and  presently  drawing  his  sword 
nrust  it  into  the  hangings."  He  pulled  the  counselor  out,  half  dead, 
illed  him,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  "which  he  caused  to  be  boiled  and  then 
1st  it  into  an  open  vault,  that  so  it  might  serve  for  food  to  the  hogs  " 
0  much  for  Polonius. 

Hamlet  and  his  mother  talked  at  intolerable  length.  She  swore  by 
16  majesty  of  the  gods  that  she  never  consented  to  the  murder  of  Ham- 
rt's  father. 


In  the  old  story  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  ruler  did  not  appear  to 
lamlet,  but  he,  fearing  for  his  life,  feigned  madness:  he  rent  his  clothes," 
■■allowing  and  lying  in  the  dirt  and  mire,  his  face  all  filthy  a;^d  black; 
c  ran  through  the  streets  like  a  man  distraught,  not  speaking  one  word." 
'nee,  sharpening  sticks,  he  was  asked  why  he  made  the  points  so  sharp. 
I  prepare  piercing  darts  and  sharp  arrows  to  revenge  my  father's 
eath." 


I  pari  ngon;  Torgetiing  the  devotion  of  the  EngTRK  Vife  even  when 

1  she  i  llouted  by  the  second  marriage. 

"For  if  a  man  be  never  so  princely,  valiant,  and  wise,  if  the  desires 
find  enticements  of  his  flesh  prevail  and  have  the  upper  hand,  he  will 
abase  his  credit,  and  gazing  after  strange  beaut, es,  become  a  fool,  and, 
as  it  were,  incensed,  dote  on  the  presence  of  women.  This  fault  was  in 
the  great  Hercules,  Samson,  and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
earth,  following  thi.s  train,  therein  impaired  his  wit." 

No  ghost,  though  the  narrator,  attributing  certain  magical  powers  to 
Hamlet,  has  a  digression  on  witchcraft;  no  Laertes,  a  Polonius  without 
his  wise  saws  and  foolish  behavior;  no  play  within  a  play;  Horatio  and 

;  Ophelia,  shadowy  figures;  no  burial  of  Ophelia  with  comic  grave  diggers- 
no  duel  and  poisoned  cup — and  Hamlet  at  the  end  is  a  bigamist.  ' 

In  the  romance  of  "Virgilius,"  in  which  the  poet  is  represented  as  a 
magician  and  the  founder  of  Naples,  is  the  story  that  must  have  sug- 
gested the  libretto  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Feuersnot":  how  a  lady  of  Rome 
played  a  trick  on  Virgil  by  leaving  him  in  a  basket  half-way  up  to  her 
chamber,  so  that  the  people  in  the  morning  mocked  him;  how  by  way  of 
revenge  he  put  out  all  fires  in  the  city;  how  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  to  the  great  shame  of  the  woman,  the  people  obtained  fire  in  the 
marketplace,  where  she  was  exposed. 

But  in  the  tale  "Robert  the  Devil,"  there  is  nothing  that  suggests 
incidents  in  Meyerbeer's  opera.  Robert's  father  is  not  Bertram,  the 
demon;  there  is  no  gambling  scene,  no  blue-eyed  Alice,  no  nuns  rising 
from  their  graves  to  dance  a  ballet,  no  magic  branch.  From  what  old 
legend  did  the  librettist  gain  his  material? 

Tae  VT)lume  also  contains  "The  History  of  the  Damnable  Life  and 
Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustus" — the  various  versions  fill  170  pages; 
Caxton's  translation  of  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  "The  Famous  History  of 
,  Friar  Bacon,"  "The  History  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,"  "The  History  of 
i  Friar  Rush,"  "The  Pleasant  History  of  Thomas  of  Reading,"  "The  Noble 
Parentage  and  the  Achievements  of  Robin  Hood,"  "The  Pleasant  History 
of  Tom  a  Lincolne,"  "The  Knight  of  the  Swan,"  and  a  few  of  "Hundred 
MeiTy  Tales." 

Fortunately  these  stories;  are  told  in  all  their  frankness.  There  is  a 
short  introduction  by  Henry  Morley,  written  for  the  edition,  which  formed 
a  volume  of  "The  Carisbrooke  Library."  In  the  present  volume  the  tales 
chosen  by  Morley  are  reprinted  and  tales  from  W.  J.  Thoms's  collection, 
which  were  omitted  by  Morley,  are  added. 

A  book  of  unusual  interest  and  value,  which  should  stand  on,  a  shelf 
with  Thomas  Nash's  "The  Unfortunate  Traveler,"  probably  the  earliest 
example  of  a  picaresque  novel  In  English. 
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Then  Fengon  sent  Hamlet  to  the  King  of  England.    Two  of  Fengon's  \ 
misters  accompanied  Hamlet  bearing  letters  which  asked  England's! 
ing  to  put  the  Prince  to  death.    Hamlet  read  the  letters,  substituted  1 
;hers  asking  the  King  to  kill  the  ministers  and  give  his  daughter  to  him  I 
1  mairiage.    And  the  King  gave  Hamlet  a  great  sum  of  gold,  which 
amlet  melted  and  poured  in  two  hollowed  staves.    He  returned* to  Den-  ' 
ark,  purposing  to  go  back  to  England.    He  found  the  courtiers  cele- 
■ating  his  supposed  death.    He  made  them  dead  drunk  and  then  set  fire 
the  palace.    Not  one  escaped.    Finding  Fengon  in  a  room  remote  he 
It  his  head  clean  from  the  shoulders.    Assembling  the  people,  he  +old 
lem  what  he  had  done.    They  made  him  King  of  Denmark,  possibly  be- 
»usc  they  were  tired  by  the  length  of  his  oration. 

,  England,  where  the  King,  mightily  stirred  by  the 

-c.th  of  Fengon  his  companion  in  arms,  would  have  killed  Hamlet  so 
J  sent  him  to  Scotland  to  woo  for  him— this  King  of  England  wa^  a 
,dower-the  Queen  of  Scotland,  an  amazon,  who  so  loathed  the  iJa  of 
arnage  that  she  put  all  suitors  to  death 

"She  desired  to  see  the  old  King  of  England's  letters,  and  mocking 
t  his  fond  appetites,  whose  blood  as  then  was  half  congealed,  cast  he? 
,es  upon  the  young  and  pleasant  Adonis  of  the  North,  esteemii  g  herself 
appy  to  have  such  a  prey  fall  into  her  hands,  whereof  she  made  her  fuH 
:count  to  have  the  possession."  ' 

She  wooed  him;  he  married  her  and  took  her  to  England    The  Kin^ 

n^h^H  f  'Vn-^'"  H^'"'^*'^  English  wife,  though  chiding 

usband  for  falling  a  victim  to  "the  allurements  and  persuasions  of  a  bold 
nd  altogether  shameless  woman,"  disclosed  her  fa?hXourDose  Th^ 

iytas^l  e"d  bfbarlf^"^*  ^  ^^^erwards  losThL  SThen  M 
■eat  tr^ture         /  ^^''^^''}^\  for  Hamlet  slew  him  and  laden  with 

rLTS::i  rSrwSle'ri  ^radTaSn^S'  for  Denmark: 
_    nermetrude,  the  Scottish  wife  of  Hamlet,  "whom  he  loved  morp  t1,«n 

SfA-errerfTom  HaS  '  W^-'T"^  ^^"-"^^^^  to  .l^a^^y  him  if  h"e 
Eood  and  wise  n^i.^!  ''--  ^^e'^^^  declared  war,  but  Hamlet,  "like 
^u\lU  to  l-ririt*^  r;Jj'"f  °f        ^'^b  ects," 

sve  her    The  h^m^^l       '^'^l  overcame  his  purpose,  so  madly  did  he 

[S^airhiJ^re^r;^rthTl^re%^^^^^^         yieldel  herself. 

.^^^^^e^t^iir^^.'^irV^  write  a  savage  diatribe 
.  „    .      K  ^ung  ine  tair  maid  that  revealed  to  Hamlet  the 


Thrtoo  hall  the  coollngr  ocean's  brtne! 

Aroma  of  Old  Neptune's  wine. 
Conquered  the  heat  that  looked  to  win 
When  the  bleat  EAST  WIND  came 
rolling  in. 

AN  OLD  BOSTONIAN, 

CRYPTIC  CURVES 

As  the  "World  'Wags: 

"Bulbul  IVs"  compliments  allegnig 
my  gnp  on  "esoteric  incunabula" 
(words  defmed  here  on  July  21),  may 
be  deserved  by  continuing  my  remarks 
on  the  Eskimo  and  their  periodic 
erotic  resurgence  at  the  rising  of  the 
vernal  equinoctial  sun.  Their  environ- 
ment resembles  what  was  doubtless 
that  of  the  primitive  Alnus.  a  large 
element  in  the  early  ancestry  of  the 
present  Japanese  people;  results  of 
similar  resurgence  among  these  Alnus 
may  well  account  for  .what  is  a  prac- 
tical and  pleasing  custom  among  the 
Japanese,  viz:  that  about  our  New, 
Years,  all  the  boys  have  a  combined 
birthday  celebration,  a,nd  all  the  girls 
on  another  day  adjacent.  That  in.  the 
few  weeks  around  •  Cl^ristmas  children 
should  be  born  seems  shown  by  recent 
statistics  setting  out  that  children  born 
then  grow  into  men  and  women  of  far 
greater  physical  and-  mental  stamina 
than  is  the  lot  of  those  born-  at  other 
times.  Theologians  might  (if  they 
would)  tell  us  if  such  an  instinctive 
feeling  was  a  factor  in  the  final  fixing 
of  Christmas  at  its  recent  date— well 
known  to  be  meteorologically  impossible 
In  Palestine. 

The  influence  of  the  sun.  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  has  ceded  to 
that  of  the  moon  and  even  fortnightly 
cycles  appear  to  be  getting  established 
under  our  artificial,  hothouse  life;  an 
article  to  that  effect  by  an  eminent 
English  scientist  was  published,  with- 
out the  necessary  explanatory  plates  of 
curves  by  the  (New  York)  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  world  war.  The  plates  were 
printed  much  later,  with  explanation 
that  they  had  been  held  up  by  the 
cen.sor,  presumably  as  containing  a 
treasonable,  cryptic  code.  That  censor 
was  evidently,  in  Yankee  phrase,  "a 
knowledgeable  cuss,"  who  could  see 
all  there  was  to  be  seen — and  then 
some.  CHARLES  ED'WARD  AAB. 
Boston. 

DOWN  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

As  the  "World  "Wags: 

In  a  letter  to  the  "Mall  Bag"  1  stated 
that  peas  could  be .  raised  in  Maine 
early  enough  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
dinner,  and  submitted  proof  In  the  'fact 
that  I  performed  that  patriotic  feat 
myself  this  year  and  in  previous  years. 
In  two  days  I  received  a  pleasant  com- 
munication from  a  Cambridge  lady, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Frye,  who  said  that  she 
was  "tremendously  Interested  in  my' 
letter  In  The  Herald,"  she,  like  my- 
self, being  of  Maine  birth  and  loyal  to 
the  old  state.  Her  father  was  Francis 
Chase,  a  forrner  prominent  citizen  of 
Portland.  Her  fa,mily  lived  In  the  old 
Matthew  Cobb  house,  corner  of  High 


and  Congress  streets,  and  In  the  State 
street  residence  of  Hon.  L.  D.  M.  Sweat 
while  he  was  abroad.  It  was  here  that 
my  correspondent  was  married. 

Turning  to  local  literature  Mrs.  Frye 
recalls  a  poem  on  "The  Bells  of  Port- 
land," a  paraphrase  of  the  ancient 
"Chimes  of  London"  in  "Mother  Goose," 
i  The  first  verse  she  quotes  Is: 
1  "Give  alms  and  do  well, 
I  Says  the  First  Parish  Bell." 
(  The  others  were  of  the  same  tenor. 
Introducing  St.  Lukes,  St.  Stephen's, 
and  other  churches  in  town.  I  don't  re- 
member all  the  denominational  creeds 
of  the  bells,  but  I  think  that  one  was: 
",'No  hell,  no  belli' 
Says  the  Universalist  bell." 
This  Portland  daughter  says  she  has 
promised  herself  a  return  to  her  home 
town,  but  doubts  if  the  visit  M'ould  be 
more  of  gladness  or  sorrow.  "For  years 
make  many  changes,,"  she  observes. 
Yes,  most  all  is  changed,  surely,  and 
Longfellow  perhaps  would  weep  to  see 
his  home  flanked  by  a  ten-story  sky- 
scraper and  the  Forest  City  of  his  youth 
being  denuded  of  its  mighty  elms.  Many 
old  landmarks  have  gone,  along  with 
the  mud  sidewalks  on  Congress  street. 
Historic  buildings  are  torn  dowtv  for 
no  other  purpose'  than  to  make  room 
for  filling  stations  and  parking  places 
for  touring  cars.  The  population,  now 
70.000,  has  doubled  in  50  years  and  the 
city  directory  contains  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  European  names  now 
than  in  1870.  to  which  year  the  memory 
of  us,  old  timers,  goes. 

GEORGE  A.  ELDER. 

Portland,  Me. 

BYRON  AND  THE  ABBEY 

As  the  ■R'^orld  "Wags:  1 
"The  decision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  j 
of  'Westminster  Abbey  not  to  allow  a 
memorial  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  placed  In 
the  abbey  because  he  was  a  dissolute 
person  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  i 
three  times  in  the  last  10  years  the  I 
severe  dean  and  his  colleagues  have  re-  ' 
fused  to  allow  a  memorial  to  George 
"Washington  to  be  placed  In  the  abbey — 
but  not  for  the  same  reason." 

If  they  had  that  rule  in  the  early  days 
many  of  those  old-timsrs  down  in  the 
crypt  would  have  had  difficulty  In  prov- 
ing their  right  to  sleep  in  the  old  abbey. 

"What's  the  definitio'n  of  "dissolute," 
anyway?  L.  R.  R. 

The  dictionaries  say,  "locked  from 
moral  restraint,  abandoned,  lewd, 
profligate,  lax  In  morals,  licentious." 
Take  your  choice.  You  might  add, 
'loose  ae  ashes." — Ed, 


THE  FESTIVAL  . 


By  EVELYN  GERSTEIN 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVOX,  July*  17 
— Not  so  long  ago  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford-Upon-Avon,  as  it  chooses  to  bo 
palled,  ^vas  on  the  verge  of  being  com- 
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.  i.  ializfd— convcrlea  pcrnaps  into  'a 
:i-.:iirl)ing  and  excited  mill  town— its 
memories  to  bo  concealed.  But  it  was 
saved,  although  there  arc  still  traces 
)f  the  old  order  in  the  iiupecunious- 
;lnema  houses  with  flaring  posters  and 
in  the  shiny  shops  where  Shakes- 
peariana  bring  in  their  summer  crop. 
Each  ^hop  bears  a  line  of  verse  to  set 
Its  trade— and  even  the  asbestos  cur- 
tain at  the  Memorial  Theatre  is  "For 
Thine  Especial  Safely"— Hamlet. 

Now  Stratford  is  gay  with  effigies 
that  beggar  description  for  sale  in 
window  and  shop— its  Shakespearo 
busts  enshrined  witU  great  Engli.sh 
daisies— its  people  in  ginghams  and 
flannel  trousers  repairing  with  the  ini- 
maculatcly  dressed  tourists  to  the  the- 
atre each  night  and  on  Wednesday  ami 
Saturday  aftornooii  to  see  the  play.  On 
one  evening  John  Masefl'-ld  dropped  in 
to  see  ■•.\ntony  and  Cleopatra'"  anrl 
remalacd  to  see  tiieir  "King  Lear."  Th. 
next  afternoon  JIary  Anderson,  now 
Madame  de  Novarro.  and  retired,  ar- 
rived for  "King  Lear."  And  all  the 
lime  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
stream  of  tourists,  armed  with  t>\e 
play  and  barbed  curiosity.  Some  stay 
for  a  single  play,  and  others,  as  we 
did,  for  several.  The  plays  are  given 
in  their  full  text— and  there  are  only 
two  intervals,  neither  of  them  long— so 
that  It  Is  still  twilight  when  one  leaves 
the  theatre  to  stroll  along  the  sides  of 
the  Avon  where  it  touches  the  park  by 
the  theatre. 

NOW  A  TRADITION 
Kor  hf)  years  or  so  there  has  been 
some  sort  of  a  festival  at  Stratford— 
I  at  first  it  was  merely  a  single  perform- 
ance of  a  play  on  the  birthday— m 
Stratford  one  never  mentions  Shakes- 
peare—it is  always  the  birthplace— the 
birthday— and  so  on.  Eventually  the 
festival  was  extended  so  that  there  was 
an  observance  in  the  summer  as  well. 
In  190G  K  C.  Benson  and  his  company 
were  giving  plays  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
spring  and  actors  from  the  West  end 
were  presenting  special  matinees  occa- 
sionally. In  1909.  the  Benson  company 
instituted  a  three  weeks'  festival  in  the  i 
summer  for  the  American  and  provm- 
cial  visitor  to  Stratford,  and  this  was 
continued  until  1914.  .  Then,  of  course, 
the  war  interfered,  although  there  was 
a  pitiful  attempt  at  an  observance  the  , 
next  summer.  ,  , 

After  the  war.  in  1919.  the  London 
National  Shakespearian  committee 
gathered  together  the  present  company 
and  chose  W.  Bridges  Adams,  who  had 
done  similar  work  at  Oxford,  as  the  di- 
rector, and  together  with  the  governors 
of  the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford  a 
four  weeks'  summer  session  was  ar- 
ranged. But  it  was  really  a  matter  o. 
local  pride  and  soon  the  London  com- 
mittee resigned  to  the  Memorial  Thea- 
tre Now  the  same  company  gives  per- 
formances almost  continuously  from 
March  of  every  year  until  September— 
for  a  week  in  Oxford,  one  or  two  weeks 
in  London,  the  birthday  tour  weeks, 
again  at  Cheltenham  and  another  near- 
by town,  and  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
Hammersmith  for  four  weeks,  where 
they  have  slowly  gathered  a  London 
.audience  by  daring  to  give  the  lesser 
known  plays.  From  the  four  weeks  of 
The  earlier  company,  the  New  Shakes- 
'  neare  Company,  as  it  is  called,  has  ex- 
,  tended   its   summer   playing   to  seven 


«eeks  at  Stratford,  and  eafh  year  an 
"ura  week  is  added,  "so  that  some  day 
wo  hope  to  have  a  continuous  affair 
'rom  March  to  October."  says  Mr. 
Adams.  Tn  another  year  they  plan  to 
lour  in  America. 

VARIED  ENTERTAINMENT 
For  the  willing  Stratfordltes  who  are 
so  deluged  with  Shakespeare,  each  year 
he  has  added  an  old  comedy  to  his  rep- 
,  rtoire— this  year  it  Is  "The  School  for 
.Scandal"-in  other  years  it  lias  been 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  and  The  Ki- 
vals  "  and  there  Is  a  day  of  morns 
dancing  twice  this  summer  by  Ruby 
Ginner  and  Irene  Mayer,  and  of  Mime 

'''nere  is  no  star  company— and  he  who  | 
plays  the  servant  the  first  night  may  be  ' 
King  Lear  on  the  next.  Since  the  plays 
arc  given  so  fully,  what  are  so  often 
lesser  parts  when  a  favored  actor  or 
•ictress  revises  Shakespeare  with  us.  arc 
rarely  so.  and  nothing  is  cut  for  the  em- 
phasis of  any  one  role.  It  is  Shakes- 
neare— rather  than  the  player  that  one 
^oes  to  see  and  hear.  Yet  the  company 
•3  an  excellent  one  thi?  year— it  is  not  a  , 


vtagoliiana'  may  be  caugltt  m  tTie  fire- 
place when  the  curtain  rises  for  en- 
cores— and  sometimes  the  lights  are 
obstinate  and  a  slowly  accumulating 
dawn  Is  the  result.  But.  even  though 
we  have  seen  such  carefully  set  stages 
as  Rolls  Peters's  and  Robert  Edmond 
Jones's,  it  is  rarely  that  an  entire  com- 
pany so  acts  Shakespeare  that  one  for- 
gets these  slight  blemishes.  Mr.  Adams 
is  not  a  stickler  for  the  Elizabethan 
stage— he  realizes  that  today  it  is  im-, 
possible  to  recreate  the  mood  of  a  16th 
century  play  audience— but  by  his  sim- 
plicity in  setting— a  curtain— a  card- 
board  rock  or  so— he  may  give  the  en- 
tire text  m  an  evening  without  labored  ( 
waits.  , 

This  year  there  are  nine  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  their  repertoire— there 
are  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  King 
Le«r,"  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "Harn- 
let,"  "Oth-Uo,"  "King  Richard  11. 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  ".An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  of  which  "R'ch- 
ard"  and  "Antony,  "  as  Stratford  glibly 
refers  to  them,  are  new  for  this  season 
—they  have  not  been  given  recently. 

Several  ihl»§s  decide  the  choice  of  the 
vear's  plav— to  draw  the  schools  and  to 
keep  their  word  with  the  memorial  com- 
mittee the  company  must  give  the 
school  play  of  the  year  that  has  been 
on  the  reading  list-during  the  holidays 
—this  year  it  is  "Richard  II."  Again 
it  is  difficult  to  give  some,  as  for  in- 
stance "Coriolanus,"  for  there  is  so 
much  labor  trouble  at  present  that  a 
revival  of  the  play  would  neither  be  a 
happy  occasion  nor  a  profitable  one.  In 
their  several  vears  the  present  company 
has  given  all  of  the  plays  but  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,""   "Love's  Labor 


Lost."    "Comedy    of    Errors.""  "Kingi 
John"  and  "Coriolanus." 

QUAINT  STRATFORD 

And  to  appreciate  the  plays  on?  must 
stav  in  Stratford  a  bit— sit  under  the 
vews  in  the  churchyard  by  the  river,  or 
in  the  courts  of  New  place,  where  chil- 
dren  play   about,  the   formal  gardens, 
wander  across  the  clover  fields  and  m 
and  out  of  the  turn  stiles  to  Shottery, 
and  then  in  the  evening  be  gay  with 
"The  Jlerrv  Wives  of  Wind.sor,"  keep 
time  with  one's  feet  as  the  whole  com- 
pany joins  in  the  round  in  the  last  act 
and  from  the  littlest  child  to  the  Gar- 
gantuan  Falstaff  tumble  over  on  thCj 
stage  with  merry  exhaustion.     f  i 
On  the  first  night  of  the  season  this 
year  it  was  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
and  we  have  never  seen  it  so  boister- 
ously   played,    with   such  exaggerated 
fire  and  animus.    It  was  indeed  not  a 
comedy,  but  bumping  farce,  roisterous- 
ly    turned.     The    concealed  orchestra 
whipped  out  its  old  English  tunes,  its 
morris  dances,  its  jigs;  Dorothy  Greene 
as  Katherine  was   shrewd  of  tongue, 
and  as  Petruchio,  Baliol  Holloway,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  com- 
pany whod  has  been  wtlh  them  for  sev- 
eral   vears,    stampeded    with  amazing 
zest    "  Mark    Turner    was  excellently 
amusing   as    Grumbo— but    the  others 
were    crjual    to    their    gait,  including 
Maureen   Shaw's  Blanca,  who  seemed 
vixen   enough    herself    to   replace  her 
elder  sister  when  occasion  demanded. 
VERSATILE  COMPANY 
It  is  indeed  a  versatile  company,  for 
Baliol  Holloway,  who  played  with  such 
swank  the  Petruchio  of  the  f.ist  nig.iit, 
became  the  Antony  of  the  next,  impas- 
sioned  and   distraught,   yet   not  oiuite 
convincing    as    the    great    man  who 
"kissed  away  empires.  "    But  again  on 
the  next  afternoon,  he  was  excellent  as 
the    banished    Kent    of    "King  Lear, 
rough  in  his  disguise,  of  infinite  sym- 
pathy and  pity— and  in  the  evening  with 
but  an  hour  or  so  to  intervene,  he  rol- 
licked  forth   as   that   great   droll  and 
wine   bibber,    Falstaff   of   "The  Merry 
Wives    of    Windsor."  unrecognizable, 
voice  and  body  assuming  the  FalstafHan 
manner.    Here  he  did  his  best  acting— 
and  swept  the  rest  of  the  company  to  r 
h^s  moods,  tumbling,  grumblin.g.  caper- 
ing "n  the  wood  as  a  deer,  bewddcred 
at  the  vaporous  fairies. 
"^Dorothy  Greene   is,    t.oo,  ^  ^^""^'i 
actress-not  long  ago  she  was  «our  ng 

nor  has  she  mobile  features-yet  sh. 
I  has  caught  the  manner  that  must  have 
ibeen  Cleopalra's;  her  inconstano- 
her  petulance— her  mocking  tongue-her 
fascination  for  Antony— her  volupt  ious- 
r.ess— as  Jane  Cowl  never  did  for  a  mo- 


b  ,-  a.s  ML-nas  the  pirate  ot  ■'AnXohy  and" 
Cleopatra,"  a  brave  part  as  the  full  text 
shows  It— and  as  the  host  of  the  Garter 
Inn— there  Is  Maureen  Shaw,  auburn- 
haired  and  soft  of  voice,  as  Bianca,  Cor- 
delia, Ann  Page.  There  are  still  many 
others— Betty  Ward,  whom  we  saw  only 
once  as  the  garrulous  Mistress  Quickly, 
and  Ethel  Carrlngton  as  Regan;  there 
is  Arthur  Phillips,  who  ranges  amaz- 
ingly from  a  truly  tragic  Lear  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  capering  Welsh  parson. 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  of  the  "Merry  Wives 
I  in  the  evening.  It  is  in  truth  a  well- 
I  assembled  company,  and  plays  well  to- 
gether from  the  bumkin  humors  of  the 
I  Falstaff  play  to  the  brutal  starkness  of  ^ 

'King  Lear."  .  ^  , 

1  After  one  has  left  the  lazy  quiet  of 
1  Stratford,  its  effigled  windows  and 
Elizabethan  gardens,  one  remembers 
'  onlv  the  play,  the  ensemble  the  por- 
traits of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Garrlck  and 
Ellen  Terry  in  the  theatre  museum,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  small  domed 
ceiling  of  the  tiny  theatre-"lmag  na- 
tion bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unknown  as  the  poet's  pen  turns  them 
to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation."  And  at  the  turning 
one  sees  a  fresh  charabanc  full  of  pic- 
nickers from  the  mills  of  Birmingham 
making  ready  to  unload  at  the  theatre 
for  an  afternoon  at  the  play. 
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•s  an  excellent  one  thi?  year-it  is  noi  a      .-o        -  mature  woman 

fixed  quantity,  however,  f°'-„«".f\  ^'^fj^^  ^^t^^  Cleopatra 
some  go  and  others  come,  but  it  is  Mr.  V^'^^ss  "cowl's-and  she  is  a  courtesan. 

Adams's  hope  that  some  time  he  will   Y>t  Mi'.s  ^.o^^l  b    a  u    

have  a  well  trained  nucleus  of  players 


who  will  be  willing  to  act  for  the  play 
alone.  He  wants  no  older  actors— for 
thev  are  already  made— but  rather 
young  players  who  will  act  and  increase. 
;i-  seems  to  liave  them. 

DESPITE  ALL  DEFECTS 
h^omelimes      the      mechanics  seem 

•  ridiculous  the    electric    lights  snap 

Viih  such  venom  off  stage— the  gauze 
itain  has   visible  holes— the  unwary 


Vlt  AlISS  ^^owi  s — aiiu  s><t^  

,  feo  was  Siiake.speare"s.  She  is  perverse 
Uith  Antony — slie  is  vxiuomous  witli  the 
messenger— and  not  for  love  of  Ancony 
but  for  fear  of  Caesar,  she  kills  her- 
self; at  all  times  an  overpowering 
crijatui-e.  and  magnetic. 

DRAWS  ALL  AUDIENCES 
Tliere  are  others  who  deserve  men- 
tion: Mark  Turner  as  Grumio.  the  wise 
and  mordant  fool  of  "King  Lear,""  the 
Shallow  of  "Merry  Wives":  there  is 
Eric  Maxon,  an  old  Bensonian,  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  playing  Enobarbus, 
Lucentio,  Edgar;  there  is  Oliver  Crom- 


As  tKe  World  Wags 

By  PHIUP  HALE  


Vacation.  The  word,  like  "grace"  In 
tHe  hymn,  has  a  charming  sound,  har- 
monious to.,  the  ear.  "Vacating  (of 
house,  post,  etc.),  holiday,  fixed  period 
o£  cessation  from  -work." 

Tes,  but  what  to  do?  The  usual  va- 
cation for  the  complaining  millions  of 
men  Is  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
the  fortnight  one  Is  ready  to  enjoy  a 
vacation,  but  the  boss  is  standing  by 
the  grindstone  expectant  of  the  re- 
turning nose.  Tet  to  many  a  fortnight 
is  enough.  They  are  glad  to  be  at  work 
again.  They  miss  the  routine.  And  so 
convicts  having  been  released  from 
prison  after  a  long  term,  dazed,  would 
gladly  return  to  the  cell  and  the  jail's 
workshop. 

Suppose  one  does  not  play  golf  or 
tennis,   does  not  care  for  sailing  or 
swimming,  knows  not  bridge  or  mah- 
jong.    What  is  he  to  do?    "Go  tramp- 
ingl"  says  the  man  that  prides  him- 
self on  his  10  or  15  miles  a  day.  In 
the  sixties  young  men  we  knew  used 
to  make  walking  trips,  with  knapsack 
on  back  and  stick  in  hand.  They  would 
stop  over  night  at  farmhouses,  asking 
to  sleep,  In  the  barn,  offering  to  pay 
in  the  morning  for  a  breakfast  of  milk, 
rye  bread,  doughnuts,  pie.  There  were 
heroes  in  those  dalys.     Their  favorite 
tramping  was   in   Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.    It  was  not  Incumbent  on 
them  to  climb  mountains,  nor  did  they 
feel  obliged  to  blaze  a  trail.    They  just 
walked. 

"Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the 
open  road. 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me. 
The  long  brown  path  before  me  lead 
!  ing   wherever  I  choose." 

Bliss  Carman,  as  well  as  Walt  Whit 
man,  lias  sung  the  joys  ot  the  road,  b-ut 
what  are  the  joys  today  when  one  Is 
forced  every  few  minutes  to  dodge  a 
motor  car  and  have, before  one's  eyes 
bill  boards  Importuning  him  to  buy, 
•buy,  buy,  staring  advertisements  that 
must  have  been  designed  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  horse-leech? 


the    lujr.ians,"    which   you    began  las 
summer  but  '  did   not  get  beyond  the 
undoubtedly    engrossing    auction  ,V1, 
•'Fiscal  Administration  of  itk  RomaiSs," 
In  chapter  I.   There  are  so  many  novcl.s, 
warml.v  recommende4— by  the  publish- 
ers.  "Everybody  is  talking  about  them" 
and  you  have  not  read  them.  TUj*"'" 
a  public  library  in  the  village  and  the 
cottage  plutocrats  dump  there  the  nov- 
els they  do  not  wish  to  take  back  to 
the  city  or  leave  on  the  cottage  shelve.'!. 
But  if  you  are  in  a  summer  hotel  or 
boarding  house,  there  are  endless  dis- 
tractions, from  the  dear  little  children, 
like  Wordsworth's  plough-boy,  whoop- 
ing  anon.   anon,    to    the  gramophone 
turned  on  by  the  melomaniac  in  the 
living  room. 

Ah,  but  you  have  your  ©yra  cottage, 

where  your  hostages  to  fortune  have 
been  awaiting  you,  gallant  spouse  and 
&~>X\ns  parent.  There  .you  can  sit  on 
the  veranda,  when  you  are  through  with 
the  chores  and  are  not  asked  to  do 
trrands  in  the  village— the  road  .s  hot 
and  dusty— there  you  can  sit  and  alter- 
nately Improve  and  rest  your  mind. 

How  hard  vou  fi.nd  it  to  read  these 
novels  of  the  day!  Marcel  Proust  s 
amazing  story  holds  you.  and.  liavlng 
read  the  11  volumes  that  are  published, 
you  fret,  waiting  for  those  to  come 
You  yawn  and  doze  over  the  'best 
sellers"  in  English.  Fortunately  'Moby 
Dick"  and  "Great  Expectations  are  li» 
the  bungalow— which  la  a  "bungalow 
only  by  courtesy— and  you  re-ad  them 
for  the  15th  time. 

Allah  be  praised,  there  are  books  that 
one  can  leai  and  reread.    "A.  N.  M.," 
who  writes  delightfully  in  the  Manches 
ter  Guardian,  thinks  there  should  be  a 
museum  or  a,  mausoleum  for  the  negli 
gible  work  of  famous  men.    He  would, 
put    there    Bernard    Shaw's  novels— 
whaf  "Cashel  Byron's  Profession?'  — 
"Shirley  "    "Felix    Holt,"  Thackeray's 
Jeames  Yellowplush  and  "Kickleburys 
on  the  Rhine."  Perhaps  he  would  call 
Melville's  "Israel  Potter"  negligible.  We 
have  read  it  with  pleasure  many  times, 
first  in  the  volumes  of  Putnam's  maga- 
zine! where  the  story  was  not  signed. 
By  the  way,  the  London  Times  Literary 
I  supplement   of    July    10    contained  a 
'  singular  artlde  entitled  "Herman  Mel- 
ville's Silence."  The  writer  finds  that 
in  that  strange  novel  "Pierre"  and  in 
"Billy    Budd"— the    latter    a  supple- 
mentary volume  in  Constable's  standard 
edition— Melville  was  trying  to  show  that 
"tne  completely  good  man  is  doomed  to 
complete  disaster  on  e^arth."  and  trying 
to  show  at  the  same  time  that  this 
must  be  so  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so 
This  necessity  can  be  Interpreted  in  two 
^ways:  "Horologically— that  is,  estimated 


i  K- 


■WTien  we  were  young  we  went  visit 

Ing  in  summer.    Yoath-  has  Hs  pleas 
ures,  which  to  older  men  and  women 
are  often  pains.    It  is.  not  a  breach  o 
confidence  to  say  that  Mrs  GoUghtly 
has  invited  us  to  her  summer  palace 
There  is  every  comfort,  there  Is  every 
luxury.     But   the   guest    is   on  dress 
parade.    The  valet  would    shake  with 
contemptuous   laughter  unpacking  our 
portmanteau,    nor    would    he .  be  Im 
pressed  by  its  newness  or  the  initial 
and  place  of  residence  stamped  on  th. 
ends.    At  the  GoUghUys'  you  dress  for 
dinner,  which  Is  at  an  absurdly  late  j 
hour.    That  settles  It.    No  boiled  shirt, 
no  silk  shirt,  no  dinner  jacket,  no  claw- 
hammer for  us  In  summer.    Then  there 
is  the  ghastly  thought  of  tips  at  the 
'  leaving.    There  Is  the  feeling  th^t  th- 
hostess   wishes  she  had  invited  some 
more    "dressy""    man,    soifie    one  tha 
would  play  bridge  and  not  shiver  at  the 
stake.    You  remember  the  woman  who 
said  that  she  made  It  a  point  of  In- 
viting   disagreeable    persona    for  the 
week-end:    She  was  so  glad  when  they 
went  away  on  Monday  morning. 

Then  there  are  boeks  to  be  read  at 
leisure.  At  last  you  will  have  time  to 
finish  George  FlnUy's  "Greece  Undei- 


by  our  local  and  earthly  time  pieces— 
the  disaster  of  the  good  ought  to  be  so. 
because  there  Is  no  room  for  unearthly 
perfection  on  earth;  chronometrically— 
that  '.s.  estimated  by  the  unvarying  re-  , 
tcrder  of  the  absolute— It  ought  to  be 
so.  because  it  Is  a  working  out.  a  mani- 
festation, of  the  absolute,  though  hid- 
den, harmony  of  ideal  and  the  real.  In 
other  words,  Melville  was  trying  to 
reveal  anew  the  central  mystery  of  the 
Christian  religion." 
Do  you  get  him,  Steve? 

And  80  there  are  deep  thinkers  who 
Insist  that  "Moby  DIcH"  is  a  sinister 
allegory.  To  us  it  is  a'  wildly  and 
fascinatingly  romantic  novel  with  curi- 
ous digressions  about  the  whale  and 
the  whaling  industry  in  the  good  old 
days  when  the  harpooner  was  a  man 
and  not  a  gun.  We  read  it-we  are 
going  to  begin  it  again  tomorrow— as 
in  our  boyhood  we  read  "Gulliver's 
Travels;"  but  we  would  not  deny  the 
allegorists  their  little  pleasure. 

It  is  time  to  take  in  sail.  Another 
will  continue  for  a  while  our  labor  in  j 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community.  We  beg  our  contribu- 
tors to  favor  Mr.  George  Ryan  as  they 
have  helped  us  in  the  past. 

This  month  we  shall  have  time  to 
ponder  apace,  time  and  reality.  Let  us 
not  be  too  curious  as  to  the  place  of 
our  lasting  vacation.  Every  village  has 
its  churchyard.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  bay  that  js.  now  in  sight. 

"Ready  to  be  anything,  in  the  ec- 
stasy of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with 
•tx  foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrlanus. 

WILBUR  THEATRE— "Little  Jessie 
James,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts, 
direct  from  a  year  in  Nev/  York.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Harlan  Thompson,  music 
by  Harry  Archer,  staged  by  Walter 
Brooks.    The  cast  of  principals: 

Tommy    Tinker  Allen  Kearns 

Juliet   Miriam  Hopkins 

Jlrs.    Flower  MailoKre  Grey 

Geralrtine  Flower  '..Gladys  Baxter 

Paul  Revere  John  I'.  Hundley 

S.    Block   Al.  Raymond 

Mrs.  Jainieson  Clara  Tlir. ■■,>,- 

Jessie   Jamieson  L,aura  jlaini' 

William    J.    Plercei  Evan  Valer^ 

fCffren'-p  .tnlin  Mull 


I.im  h*    ..  .  HI  111'  II. 

ranrea    * . .   Kriinf' 

Kiien    .  .  AgiiOh  M 

n  ni»t    . . ,  Jft  li   I     I  /■ 

.lullna  Paulino  cicliuoftei 

iin   ;  Ann  Kolly 

frnlce   ,  .  nornloe  t»o 

fillln   MOIII*  Morlarty 

liHKt  iilsht,  Little  Jesslo  .lames  held 
r)  th»>  town,  with  tho  MMKisttnn.-e  of 
Kilt  personable  young  ladles  of  ttie 
n>nis,  11  damsel  who  has  iiltalnecJ  thP 
Twer  of  perfect  r?ln-\atlon,  and  a  i)0w- 
■fiil  liass  voice  as  low  as  Its  owner's 
•ud  Is  high  above  his  fret.  The  vjide 
'lonps  to  Evan  Valentino,  and  aside 
om  Miss  Hamilton — happily  returned 
>r  'ontlnulng)  with  the  show-ho 
iiRH  best.  "Tho  Bluebird,"  whi<'h 
s  number.  Is  easily  the  most  original 
I'MK  on  the  program  and  he  plays  It 
'  tlip  hilt.  It  Is,  however,  a  topic.'il 
'lip  pure  and  simple,  and  "I  l-ove 
on"   and    "Such   Is   Life    in   a  I.iove 

n;;" — already  famlllur  numbers  in 
irrfnt  jazz  repertory — will  i-ontinU'(  lo 
■  played  long  af  ti  r  "The  Bluebird" 
Id   Its  Interpreter  are  safelv  tuo!<ed 

bed. 

For    the    rest,    the    music    Is    of  a 
ili'h-as-catch-can  variety;  last  nifrht 
'>s(  of  It  si.-em»'d  to  catoii  the  aU'.ii- 
ice.     Tho  orchestra,  a  much  heralded 
rodiu-t    with   Paul   Whitcman's  name 
amped   on   the  liottom.   Is   fitted  out 
ith  a  large  battery  of  saxophone.^:  in 
ace  of  most  of  the  usual  string:.''.  Be- 
ween    and   during:  the    facts.    It  dis- 
Hirsed  sweet  music  after  Its  kind;  the 
idividual   technique   l.s  good   and  the 
ind  is  well  led.    A  crowded  housn  was 
Ilghled,   so   that   "The   .lames  Boys" 
Idently  compare  favorably  with  our 
t:al  output.     As  good   New  Yorkers, 
is  should  be  a  comfort  to  them. 
The   bt>ok  of  "Little   Jessie  James" 
resents  several  novilties.  tlio  number 
trying  according   to   the   length  and 
rectlon  of  one's  memory.     U   is  an 
intimate"    show,    played    on    a  half 
tage  with  a  small,  select  chorus.  This 
■  a  welcome  return  to  a  system  by  no 
cans  obsolete.    And  the  plot  has  lost 
e   high   romantic  flavor   so   long  in 
shion  and  returned  to  the  oldest  and 
urest  of  situations— the  bedroom  farce, 
lusbands,   lovers,   ^inves,  sweethearts, 
owagers,  bridesmaids,   are  all  turned 
>ose    in    one    apartment.      Into  clos- 
ts,    outs    of   closets;    Into  bedrooms, 
ut  of  bedrooms  into  beds,  out  of  beds, 
ins  the  play  and  the  characters.  "Past 
nd    furious"   this  sort  of   thing  was 
^lled   In    the   old   days.     Here   it  is 
either,   but  dragged  out,  attenuated, 
y  song  and  dance,  and  evolution  of 
ic  chorus— all  of  which  have  nothing 
3  do  with  case. 

"Little  Jessie  James"  is  a  long  show- 
runs  until  after  11  o'clock.  And  It 
almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Mr 
earns,  the  comedian,  greatly  assists 
I  the  extension  by  his  skilful  gesture 
nd  subtile  innuendo.  Given  the  lines 
e  does  the  best  possible  with  them  \.nd 
rten  they  are  very  runny.  "Little  jes- 
e  James"  is  a  snappy  piece:  It  crackles 
rten  and  smartly. 

To  grace  the  show  is  Miss  Hamilton 
-vivacious,  sure  of  hand  and  of  eye— 
nd  a  chorus  which  performed  Humer- 
us and  strenuous  evolutions  with  un- 
agging  gusto  and  amid  tumultuous  ap- 
lause.  Each  member  of  it  has  some 
ttle  specialty,  which  serves  to  freshen 
le  entertainment  a  good  deal.  As  for 
riss  Hopkins,  she  can  certainly  relax, 
nd  relaxation  Is  as  useful  on  stage  as 
T.  The  use  to  whicli  she  and  Mr 
earns  put  this  ability  furnished  one 
f  the  best  moments  in  the  show. 

"W.  R.  B. 


Mr.    I'.lan.  I  The  second 

:  ,.f    i,^   f-\\ ,  n  il  .specialty 

■  •>rk,  not.il'f  iwii'  .  lue  of  the  old- 

line  minstrel  llrst  part.  In  the  lust  act 
there  Is  running  lo  cover  to  grab  Up 
the  threads  of  the  now  truant  story. 
;  Th."  music  at  times  shows  Invenllv 
.  iBlont,  but  as  often  there  la  recourse 
of  tho  music  editor  lo  the  oI<}  barrel 
of  musical  comedy  tune.«.  .Such  a  piece 
aa  "Whaddaye  Do  Sunday.  Whaddaye 
.Po  Mondays.  Mary?"  is  tlie  lingering 
tune  in  tlie  ear,  and  this  was  a  specl'al 
lyric  from  the  pen  of  Irving  Caesar  to 
the  music  of  Stephen  Jones.  The  book 
Itself,  while  containing  may  lines  that 
provoke  laughter,  Is  thin. 

Prof.  K'ustace  McGargle  and  his  sup- 
posed daugliter.  Poppy,  Itinerant  actors, 
"work"  the  country  communities.  The 
professor  l.<!  clever  with  tlie  cards  and 
ho  leaves  a  trail  of  sorrowing  victims. 
Arriving  at  the  fair  grounds  at  Green- 
meadow,  Ct.,  where  .gambling  is  yro- 
hlblted.  lie  makes  bold  with  his  trade. 
Poppy  remonstrates.  She  would  quit 
and  lead  an  upright  life.  Here  she 
meets  William  Van  Wyck.  a  manly 
fellow,  who  becomes  an  ardent  Uoineo. 
Despite  the  wishes  of  Poppy,  the  pro- 
fessor swindles  the  country  folk.  Judge 
Celafleld  happens  along,  and  the  pro- 
fessor Is  put  under  arrest,  but  not  until 
after  he  causes  a  consternation  when 
ho  says  he  married  a  Foster,  whose 
heirs  are  to  receive  a  handsome  legacy, 
now  In  the  keeping  of  the  Jydge. 
I  Poppy  is  taken  over  by  t^ic  judge's 
daughter.  The  professor  will  not  down, 
makes  his  appearance  again  by  buying 
over  the  sheriff,  urges  Poppy  to  be  off 
with  hlin  to  the  Orient  and  again  swin- 
dles the  country  folk,  this  time  by  offer- 
ing a  forged  document  of  his  marriage 
Into  the  Foster  family.  To  Poppy  he 
confides  the  truth,  that  he  Is  her  pro- 
tector rather  than  her  real  father.  Then 
the  climax,  when  the  locket  around 
Poppy's  neck  denotes  her  a  foster  clilld 
and  the  heiress  to  millions.  More  hap- 
piness, for  Van  "W'yck,  radiant  and  ex- 
pectant. Is  waiting  for  her  with  open 
arms. 

Mr.  Fields  has  added  to  his  former 
program,  and  now  we  hear  him  in 
songs.  Still  he  is  comedian  rather  tlian 
singer.  From  the  old  days  of  the  Zleg- 
feld  "Follies,"  through  a  long  career  in 
vaudeville,  his  talents  as  comedian, 
juggler  and  trickster  are  a  feature  of 
the  theatre  of  our  day.  Last  night  he 
was  at  his  best,  he  kept  the  audienc 
m  an  uproar.  It  was  not  the  show,  i 
was  Fields,  and  all  this  with  becoming) 
modesty,  and  never  with  the  slightestl 
attempt  to  overdo  his  share. 

Jane  Richardson,  who  was  billed  to 
appear  as  Poppy,  was  substituted  by 
Victoria  White,  who  played  the  role  at 
the  Apollo  Theatre,  New  York.  Miss 
White,  handicapped  by  a  thin  voice,  was 
a  pretty  picture  as  Poppy.  In  her  mo- 
ments with  the  professor  she  was  al- 
ways the  child,  with  Van  Wyck  she 
played  with  charming  naivete,  and  her 
exit  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  was 
significant,  dramatically. 

Robert  Halliday  was  the  Van  Wyck 
and  played  in  manly  fashion  the  lover. 
He  was  the  single  good  voice  in  the 
oast,  yet,  unfortunately,  there  was  little 
for  him  to  do.  T.  A.  R 


up  any  dull 
I  a  few  more 
i.ix.s.  II.'  a'liiHi-.i  ihat  if  his  vai-de- 
ville  career  Is  su'cessful,  he  hopes  to 
Invest  In  an  autoiiK.bile— a  Ford  without 
•  he  self-starter.  He  took  a  few  sbys  at 
ills  Keith  associates,  commenting  that 
he  was  probably  of  morp  Interest  to  the 
ushers  and  stagehands  than  any  oth'T 
act  ever  seen  there— since  they  had 
never  seen  him  there  before  and  prob- 
ably never  would  again. 

He  quoted  back  stage  gossip.  Includ- 
ing someone's  bright  and  knowing  say-  i 
ing  that,  as  an  actnr,  Ncal  O'Hara  of 
The   Traveler  was  still   down  on  the 

,)st.  He  even  proceeded  to  read  us  his  | 
mash  notes.  One,  from  so.meone  who 
had  long  been  anxious  to  see  him  and 
would  certainly  come  around  to  Keith's 
this  week,  was  signed  by  the  credit 
Tiiaiiagi  r  of  Filenc's.  As  for  the!  reviews 
he  had  received  during  his  tryouts  last 
ut'pk,  one  In  a  Lawrence  paper  was 
particularly  enthusiastic.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  about  his  first  name,  which  should 
of  course  have  read  Neal,  not  l'"lskc, 
O'Hara. 

Neal  O'Hara,  with  his  clever  non- 
sense and  his  equally  clever  way  of 
clothing  keen  comments  in  hilarity,  Is 
;i  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  Keith 
entertainers.  He  brings  a  new  and 
sharp  wit,  comparable  with  that  of  any 
first-class  monologist,  and  he  has 
plenty  to  say  that's  new. 

Also  on  the  program  at  Keith's  this 
week  are  Jack  Norworth,  in  a  varied 
song  program;  Mme.  Bernice  de  T'as- 
quali,  coloratura  soprano,  who  sings 
"Ah,  Fors  a  Lui,"  from  "Travlata," 
and  other  .selections;  ",  ifty  Miles  from 
Broadway,"  the  perennial  "hick"  act, 
and  Kra.mer  and  Boyle. 


CONTINUING 

SHUBERT— "Marjorie."  Mu- 
sical comedy  -with  notable  cast 
headed  by  Elizabeth  Mines,  Rich- 
ard "Skeet"  Gallagher,  Roy  Roy- 
ston,  Ethel  Shutta  and  Andre-w 
Tombes.    The  final  -week. 


Debut  at  Keith's 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Philip  Good- 
ir  presents  W.  C.  Field  in  "Poppy," 
nusical  comedy  In  three  acts.  Book 
d  lyrics  by  Dorothy  Donnelly;  music 
Stephen  Jones  and  Arthur  Samuels; 
iged  by  the  author  and  Philip  Good- 
m.  First  performance  in  Boston, 
erre  de  Reeder  conducted.    The  cast: 

rah    Tucker  Isabelle  Winlooke 

O""";-,--  William  Blanche 

nos  S-iiIften  John  Cherry 

n-    Delafleld  Helen  Bolton 

Jiaiii  \an  Wyck  Robert  Halliday 

ncejs  ^  ronski  Mameluke  Pasha  Tubbs 
„  ...  Emma  Janvier 

.rtimer  Po'.tle  George  P.  Moore 

ppy    Mcoargje  Violori!!  '".'iiite 

li^S'/ace  McGargle  Mr.  Fields 

Ige  Delafleld  O.  J.  Vanass^- 

mier    dancers  Wood  Sisteri 

The  piece  is  much  after  the^tyle  of 
iitemporaneous  musical  comedy.  Lift 
performer  of  distinction  from  among 
~  satellites  of  vaudeville,  let  him  give 
!  act;    amplify  it  if  you  will,  sprinkle 
6   whole   with   light,   inviting  tunes, 
rnlsh  with  the  double  octet  of  pretty 
•Is,  with  as  many  gentlemen  of  the 
5rus;    let  all  these  assail  the  story 
th  their  various  interruptions;  start 
;  plot  in   the  first  act;   let  it  flop 
d  flounder  till  a  moment  before  the 
al  curtain;    quick.  If  smeared  patch- 
rk  at  the  end— the  story  is  told— 
ioal     comedy    of     the  workaday 
•  f-*-.  1 
-  first  act  is  slow  in  getting  under  I 
and  not  until  the  appearance  of' 
)"ield  does  the  action  quicken.  And 
'  h>"re  that  excellent  comedian  gives 
'amous  act.  assisted  by  the  mobile 


The  Avarnily  enthusiastic  reception 
that  is  reserved  for  local  favorites  of 
the  first  order  was  given  to  Neal 
O'Hara,  popular  columnist  of  The  Bos- 
ton Traveler,  when  he  made  his  first 
iippearance  on  the  v.iudeville  stage  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  yesterday.  IMr.  O'Hara 
has  been  heard  over  the  radio  and  as 
an  after-dinner  speaker  he  is  not  en- 
tirely unknown,  but  vaudeville  is  a 
departure  for  him.  One  liandicap  of 
the  beginner  he  does  not  have  to  worrj^ 
about,  however.  Though  Boston  audi- 
ences have  the  reputation  of  Ijeing  cold, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  O'Hara  will 
find  that  out.  For,  from  the  storm  of 
applause  that  greeted  his  entrance,  it 
was  obvious  that  Neal  O'Hara  is  not  ^ 
only  very  well  known  but  very  highly 
,  approved. 

Mr.  O'Hara  a.ppeared  alone,  without 
'  benefit  of  mechanical  assistance  or  trick 
costume.  His  monologue  was  of  tlie 
extemporaneous  type,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  delivered  In  that 
plthv,  epigrammatica!  style  that  his 
column  has  made  familiar.  His  voice, 
as  he  himself  admitted,  may  be  com- 
pared with  George  M.  Cohan's,  and 
.strange  as  it  may  seem  coming  from  one 
used  to  making  himself  heard  through 
the  medium  of  the  typewriter,  it  carries. 

In  that  modest,  offhand  manner,  Mr. 
(THara  talked  to  hi.-;  audience  on  one 
subject  and  another,  slipping  easily  from 
jokes  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
victim  to  timelv  topics  of  national  im- 
port. Like  Will  Rogers,  who  reversed 
O'Hara's  formula  by  trying  the  stage 
first  and  writing  for  the  papers  after- 
ward, he  takes  an  interest  in  politics. 
He  fraternized  with  the  audience  over 


By  EVELYN  GERSTEIN 

London,  July  23,  1924. 

Although  the  London  season  in  music 
was  rather  limited  ty  the  time  that  I 
arrived  here  about  the  middle  of  June, 
there  were  still  two  opera  companies 
and  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  company 
flourishing  nightly,  and  innumerable  re- 
citals at  Albert  Wigmore  Halls — some  of 
importance,  and  still  others  the  usual 
student  debacle  of  the  season. 

After  a  long  repertoire  of  studied  or- 
thodoxy, the  Italian  company  at  Covent 
Garden  awoke  with  a  flourish,  and  gave 
several  excellent  performances  of  j 
Ravel's  little  one  act  opera,  "L'Houre  | 
Espagnol,"  a  picaresque  little  piece  in 
which,  according  to  the  saucy  verses  of 
Franc  Nouhain,  a  clockinaker's  young 
wife  trollops  with  throe  lovers  while  the 
worthy  is  away.  She  pops  them  into 
empty  clock  cases  and  has  them  con- 
veyed''■up  and  down  stairs  to  test  the 
prowess  of  the  brawny  muleteer  Ramlro 
— Indeed,  as  Ravel  called  it  "a  MoUere 
parody  of  life  In  a  Spanish  setting;" 
and  he  has  flavored  It  with  his  distorted 
rhythms  of  the  dance,  his  strange 
scuttling  harmonies  and  fleeting  sounds 
of  the  orchestra.  The  cast  was  admir- 
able, with  Eduoard  Cotreuil  as  the  ripe 
and  rotund  old  Don  Inlgo,  Robert  Couz- 
Inou  as  the  stalwart  Ramlro,  Octave 
Dua,  as  before,  the  gallant  and 
dreaming  Torquemada,  and  Edna  de 
Lima  as  Concepclon.  rather  under  than 
over-coquettish.  Pierre  Renauld,  as 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  London,  read  his  score  with  im- 
agination and  finesse,  and  not  too  vol- 
atilely.  Coupled  with  Ravel  v/as  Leon- 
cavallo's "Paggliacci."  with  Cesare  For- 
mlohl  the  Tonio,  ^nd  Joseph  Hislip,  a 
young  English  tenor,  the  Canio,  and 
with  Antonino  Votto  as  conductor.  Then  ! 

With  a  final  performance  of  "Tosoa," 
the  company  departed  for  the  season. 

But  the  hope  of  London  in  opera  is 
centred  in  the  struggling  company 
now  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
Austin,  once  the  leading  baritone  of  the 
Beecham  company,  at  Sir  Beerbohm 
Tree's  old  theatre— His  Majesty's— an 
English  company  that  has  replaced.  Sir 
Thomus  Beecham's.  the  British  Nation- 
al Opera  Company,  always  referred  to 
as  the  B.  N.  O.  C. 

I  have  seen  them  now  for  four  •weeks 
of  repertoire,  an  unustially  catholic 
repertoire — from  orchestra  stall  to  top- 
most gallery  for  which  one  queues  up 
several  hours  in  advance — and  even  in 
this  short  period,  their  progress  has 
been  marked.  They  have  given  De- 
bussy's "Pelleas  and  Mellsande"  with 
Maggie  Teyte  as  Melisande;  they  have 
I  nresented  Rlmsky-Korsakoff 's  arnusing 


and    satiric   fairy   tale,    "The  Gome.-i 
Cockerel"— as  well  as  "Siegfried,"  "The 
Melstersingcrs,"  "Parsifal,"  "The  Val- 
kyrie"   and    "Tannhauser" — they  have 
done    "The    Maglo    Flute,"    the  little, 
known  "II  Seraglio,"  "The  Marriage  of  | 
Figaro,"    as    well    as    several    English  j 
operas,  two  of  them,  "The  Eve  of  St. 
John"  and  "Hugh  the  Drover  '  for  the 

1  first  time— and  all  this  within  the  brief 
space  of  four  weeks. 

For  those  who  would  be  carping,  there 
is  much  to  find  fault  with  here,  an  1 
orchestra  numerically  weak,  singers  not 
all  of  the  first  order,  poverty  in  settlngr 
— but  these  are  fallings  that  are  Inevi- 
table, and  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
Frederick  Austin,  the  performances  are 
slowly  improving  in  precision  and  in 
quality. 

CONDUCTORS 
Yia  conductor*  of  the  orchestra  he 
has  Eugene  Goosens,  Albert  Coates, 
Aylmer  Buesst,  Julius  Harrison,  and 
now  Malcom  Sargent,  who  has  Just  re- 
placed one  who  has  left  to  direct  the 
Capetown  Symphony  orchestra;  and  one 
evening  for  a  memorable  performance 
of  "The  Meisterslngers,"  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  returned,  less  volatile  than 
before,  and  more  mature. 

This   year   brought   many   first  per- 
formances, of  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
which  Mr.   Austin  produced  with  the 
connivance  of  Nigel  Playfair,  whose  lit- 
tle  theatre   in   Hammersmith,   on  the 
outskirts    of   London,    first   saw  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  a  few  years  ago;  there 
has  been  "The  Magic  Flute,"  sung  with 
admirable  precision  and  lightness,  as 
well  as  the  little  kno-wn  "II  Seraglio" 
and  "The  Tales  of  HolTman."    But  It 
was  with  the  first  night  of  "The  Golden 
Cockerel"  that  the  faithful  queues  were 
set  humming,  the  street  singers  reaped 
a  goodly  crop  from  those  ■waiting  in 
the  queues,  and  the  theatre  was  filled 
to  overflowing.     A  most  amusing  and 
s.itiric    performance,    riotously  decked 
out  !n  the  Russian  settings  that  were 
once  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's,  with  the 
.  singers  tlie  players  as  well,  unlike  the 
performances     at     the  Metropolitan, 
I  where  the  ballet  enacts  the  pantomime 
and   the   singers   merely  sing.  There 
were  blemishes,  to  be  sure— the  cock- 
erel  was   unintelligible— and    this  was 
unfortunate  for  so  much  hangs  on  the 
words  of  the  favored  bird — the  astrolo- 
ger talked  rather  than  sang — and  the 
I  ballet  was  not  alway  as  one.    But  the 
spirit  was  there  and  the  King  Dodon 

of  Robert  Radford,  pompous  and  ■witless 
—the  Queen  of  Shemakha  of  Sylvia 
Nells,  a  thing  of  loveliness,  and  that 
excellent  bass,  Norman  Allin,  was  Gen. 
Polkan;  the  choruses  of  boyars  were 
vigorous,  mocking,  and  with  a  little 
practice,  this  should  be  one  of  the  com- 
pany's best  operas. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  the  Wagner 
renascence  has  been  complete,  and  now, 
both  at  Covent  Garden  In  German, 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  more  recently, 
in  English  at  the  B.  N.  O.  C,  one  may 
again  hear  portions  of  the  Ring,  "The 
Meisterslngers,"  "Parsifal"  and  "Tann- 
hauser"; the  queues  are  teeming  with 
long-haired  youths  armed  with  their 
scores  and  discussing \with  vehemence 
the  Wagnerian  motifs.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  their  performances  was  of  "The 
Meisterslngers,"  which  I  saw  fwice, 
once  with  Albert  Coates,  a  most  ex- 
citable conductor,  and  as  popular  in 
London  as  in  New  York,  and  again 
with  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  whose 
presence  stirred  the  orchestra  and  sing- 
ers as  well  to  unprecedented  powers. 
From  the  moment  that  he  appeared  In 
the  doorway  under  the  stage  the  or- 
chestra responded  to  his  magnetism. 

A  NEW  TENOR 

The  B.  N.  O.  C.  Is  indeed  fortunate 
In  their  leading  tenor,  Walter  Widdop, 
a  young  Yorkshireman,  a  dyer  before 
the  war,  I  believe,  ■who  has  only  recent- 
ly Joined  the  company  to  sing  in  opera. 
He  has  a  singularly  pure  voice  and,  as 
yet,  is  quite  free  from  the  manner- 
isms of  the  operatic  star;  not  a  strong  ' 
voice,  and  it  is  as  yet  not  quite  ready 
for  the  strain  of  a  Wagner  tenor,  but 
rich  and  vibrant  voice  that  has  great 
promise.  As  Siegfried,  as  Walter  in 
"The  Meisterslngers,"  he  gives  to  his 
roles  a  freshness  and  vigor  that  few 
of  the  others  In  the  company  have,  and 
when  he  has  sung  for  a  longer  time, 
and  particularly  the  difficult  Siegfried, 
he  should  be  an  exceUent  Wagnerian. 

Perhaps  thb  most  interesting  per- 
formances of  the  company  have  been 
those  of  English  operas— Oustav  Hoist's 
skilfta  little  musical  parody,  "The  Per- 
fect Fool,"  m  which  the  fairy  tale 
meets  with  reverses,  and  which  was 
given  for  the  first  time  last  year;  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie's  new  Eve  of  St 
John,"  and,  last  week  ^ 
iams's  "Hugh,  the  Drover,  -^""^^ 
some  years  before  the  war,  and  Jhich 
he  never  thought  to  hear  performed. 
In  a  lew  weeks  Sir  Alexander  resigns 
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^^mirdtr^  aTGladvs  Called  h>,  ->  \t'Sf  ^Tn' 

ielghbors'  susplcioa  and  alarm  have  a  new  color,  and  Mrs.  Williams 
''•ThTDaily  T2»r-."ph3rS  Se"  La  K».  at  the  C.ise™  Lo„ 
d»,,^„»oolrtato  manner.   Reluming  after  10  "  "fjitt^n'','^ 

lo.t  none  ol  her  "charm  and  refined  artistxy.  ^^l-^^P'^^L" „"..".,. 
Hamilton  and  J.  C.  Dunn  "/'D^S"™',  ^^^J^.^f/JJ^lot  toll  that 

'At;Sh7t%tran.'''i.rit\t'ir~^^^^^ 

f«Wh"s  she  does  .here  is  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  effort. 

you  can  hope  for  publicity.  .  •  •  f  ^ans  and  robust  ignoramuses 
treezy  audience  of  «^  frade."  He 

and  simpletons  of  ^l\,^°f^'^'li^''4- theatre,  a  middle-class  institution, 
then  made  the  point  that  the  E^f.'^^'l^^,^"'^^^^^^^  and  repulsive  to 

will  not  endure  sentiments  or  subjects  that  are  "^^^^'^  j^^^^,^  ^.i^^bs  and 
it.  "The  working-class  playwright  must  s^^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

the  like,  P-.?-/^  ,\^"j:,:r/pedlt  of  a  navvies'  theatre  and  still  is 
SdeTV ''peo'p^e  Iho^  t^-epenc.  f  or  a  s^^^^^^  and  do  not  wear^a 
collar.  The  fact  that  the  Shakespenan  ^Tr  fh^ir  enjoyment  any  more 
ways  mediaeval  or  primeval  ^oes  "ot  hmder  the  r  e^  ^^^^ 
than  a  good  income  or  high  social  ^f^f !.  Pf^fi^^^^^  <The  Likes  of 
enjoying  Sam  Waller  or  a  genuine  East  E'nd  play  suen  as 

^"•iiat  excellent  actor.  Ben  Johnson,  after  -^f.^^^^^.triiTs' 

man  and  entitled  to  their  place  in  tne  su  ,       ,  ^       ^go  he  was 

fl,lr  Tf  vou  are  always  going  to  be  contra  mundum  it  is  as  well  to  be 
flage.  If  y°'^  are  always  g     ^  Shaw  of  misgiving, 

rfttenectua   L4t  S  tSt  humility  which  is  forced  on  most  students 

torn's  "overweenins  presumption,  tlie  superbity  as  they  cal  ed  ,t  Here, 
at  any  rrte  he  is  It  on.  with  his  heroine.  Superbity  is  his  foible 

!SiBM  rd'^  i?"  is"^^  r:^^ 

o^SL  This  life.  It  is  true  that  he  classifies  some  of  his  earlier  novels 
2  WOTks  of  his  "nonage."  It  is  something  to  have  him  conce  -  that  he 
eve7  had  a  nonage.  The  parallel  might  be  prolonged  It  was  Joan's  su- 
nl?bity  (for  military  capacity  she  obviously  had,  and  could  have  none) 
f£t  enabled  ^er  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  where  the  English  be- 

Sgers  w  re  few  and  ill-supplied  and  as  liable  to  superstitious  'funk  as 
Joan  to  superstitious  confidence;  it  was  also  her  superbity  that  led  her, 
.rMr   Shaw  says,  to  the  stake.   Mr.  Shaw's  has  proved  a  formidable 

>4u;nce  over  the  superstitious  part  of  our  own  "intellectuals,"  the  peo- 


ple who  like  their  minds  to  be  made  up  for  them  by  someone  whom  tney  i 
.•an  aDOtheosize— and  the  present  apotheosis  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  \ 
^-onders"  of  the  age— but  it  must  have  been  fatal  to  his  influence  with 
those  who  are  only  to  be  persuaded  by  modesty  and  mansuetude.  1 
Mr   Shaw  seems  to  like  masculine  women.    He  says  Joan    was  the 
sort  of  woman  that  wants  to  lead  a  man's  life."   Also  "she  was  the 
pioneer  of  rational  dressing  for  women"— which  would  appear  to  be 
trousei-s  or  Plus  Fours.  But  for  Joan's  masculinity,  intact  virginity,  and 
■  -tter  lack  of  the  sexual  appeal  there  is  another  reason,  which  he  does 
not  mention.  There  are,  I  believe,  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  she 
never,  physically,  became  a  woman  at  all.  Anatole  France  mentions  the 
point'but,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  expatiate  upon  it.  As  to  Anatole 
France's  "Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Mr.  Shaw,  I  submit,  dismisses  it  all  tooi 
cavalierly  in  saying  he  . 

n-rote  a  U'.'-  of  i^'^tn  in  which  he  attributed  Joan's  Ideas  to  clerical  prompting 
v«*  her  military  success  to  an  adroit  use  of  her  by  Dunols  as  a  mascotte:  In 
.•^nort.  -ne  oeniefl  thai  she  had  any  serious  military  or  political  ability. 

What  France  says,  examining  the  text  of  Joan's  Letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  is  that  it  suggests  in  its  phraseology  the  possibility  of  clerical 
Insp'iration.  As  to  her  use  as  a  mascot,  what  more  likely?  Which  is  the 
more  probable,  that  an  illiterate  peasant  girl,  who  didn't  even  know  the 
topography  of  the  town  she  was  to  relieve,  who  thought  herself  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire  when  she  had  been  brought  in  fact  to  the  left, 
should  suddenly  reveal  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  position  and  military 
skill  to  take  advantage  of  it,  or  that  the  military  leaders,  who  already 
i-iad  the  knowledge,  should  use  Joan  in  the  best  way  they  could  use  her, 
Ri  a  heartener  and  centre  of  enthusiasm  for  the  forces  they  themselves 
manoeuvred?  When  she  was  taken  at  Compiegnc,  it  was  through  her  own 
iaulL  She  still  heard  her  "voices,"  thought  herself  invincible,  and  re- 
fused to  retreat  when  commanded.  Her  military  ability  can  hardly  have 
t>«en  "serious." 

What  makes  Mr.  Shaw's  treatment  of  M.  France  peculiarly  ungracious 
is  that  the  ablest  scene  in  his  play,  the  debate  between  bishop,  chaplain, 
and  nobleman,  whiL-ii  brings  out  so  clearly  the  larger  historical  issues  of 
i-.\e  subject,  is  obviously  suggested  by  the  presentation  of  these  issues  in 
^i,  ifrancs's  book.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that.  Mr.  Shaw 
—aS  well  "within  his  right,  and  can  but  compel  our  admiration  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  converted  historical  arguments  into  dramatic 
form.  But  is  it  not  rather  unkind  to  dismiss  so  summarily  an  authority 
v/hich  you  have  yourself  condescended  to  consult? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Shaw  cannot  refrain  from  his  usual  gibe  at  the  critics. 
I'hey  are  hypocrites.  What  they  really  think,  but  never  say,  is:  "I  hate 
classical  tragedy  and  -comedy  as  I  hate  sermons  and  symphonies;  but  I 
like  police  news  and  divorce  news  and  any  kind  of  dancing  or  decoration 
that  has  an  aphrodisiac  effect  on  me  or  on  my  wife  or  husband.  And 
whatever  superior  people  may  pretend,  I  cannot  associate  pleasure  with 
any  sort  of  intellectual  activity;  and  I  don't  believe  any  one  else  can, 
either,"   Well,  well.   Superbity  must  have  its  fling. 


,.om  the  Aca--y^o.  Mus^lc    an.  so 

the   usually    vocUerous  auo 

even  n^°-,  ^^^^^f' of  Ct^sy.  much  too 
a  wieldy  bU  °^  '  ^nd  a  oon- 

long.  with  a  dull  T'^^Stllj^ov  Farjeon. 
lenUonal  "f^^^^l,^!  ^eave  their  spells 
A  dryad  and  a  naiad  w  ^.^^^^ 
of  a  mi&snmrr^^T  eye  on  j-^^  ^y   a  ' 

the  PO^^h^^W.t'S.nJured  up  out  of  the 
ballet  of  sprites  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  here,  nor 
:H&"^°ut%.""trlfle  for  an  ev-.- 

strl^n.  contrast  -the^rrwnl! 
of  midsummer  eve  is 
°ams-s  robustious  baUad  op 
fighting   bloods   of   the  ^^^^^ 
"Hugh,  the  Dro^er, 

Chllds,  a  fo^^^^^'^Xetto.  There  are 
Observer,  ^yrote  the  libreu  ^^^^ 

^1   of  the  opera"  here- 

come  to  dub  as  ^^^^'"^jk  the  soprano 
the  gathering  confidante,  the 

heroine,  the  .^"f^^/.tmbUng  of  towns- 
tenor  hero  and  the  assem^^  ^ 

people  as  l"^^^f„?r'et  It  has  virility, 
midnight  ^'^^^.^/'"^"r  the  sentimental 
the  maypole  songs    t  ^^^^ 


maypole  ^  old  Eng 

the  artificialities  pf  °P^/*-  at  the 

wanders  Into  ff.rj^he  would  not  wed 
has  announced  that  she  ^  ^^^^ 
John,  the  Butcher,  for  lie  >3 
„an-so  Hugh  woos  her  and 

as  the  stake  fights  the  out  father's 
Is  put  in  the  stocks  ^J^^  "^^^^here  Is 
(th?  constable)   -"nlva^rry  sTeaTs  out  . 
^^^Th^ous^^  and^tf  in  the  stock^Uh 

?u?tirndtn  re  m^"'  ^d 
overed-the  f^f-^Vugh  Is  "reet 
khT'gu^rdrknow  h"m^\nd  John  the 

i^^g^f^hV^Jiira^gV^a-d'C^^^^^^^^^^ 

Vaughan   Williams  l^as  mingled  ones 
ballfds  and  folk  dances  in  this  his  first 
opera,  a  wealth  of  music  for  so  paltry 
a'^booic.    It  is  said  that  boxmg  journals 
are  carn-lng  detailed  description  of  the 
fight,  a  bona  fide  one.  and  most  realls- 
tlc-althoush  the  roan  In  the  gallery 
beside   us,    remarked.   »  JltUe  Conde- 
scendingly--they  do  It  better  In  the 
cinemas." 

B.    N.    O.    C.    SEASON  OVER 
So  the  season  Is  over  for  the  B.  N.  O. 
C    and  of  their  five,  this  has  been  much 
the  best-what  Is  lacking  now  Is  patron- 
age-unfortunately    the    royal  family 


In 


doss  not  favor  the  arts,  and  so  an  audi- 
ence must  be  built  tp  In  a  normal  way. 
The  queues  are  faithful  and  from  5  In 
the  afternoon  until  the  doors  open  at 
I  7:30.  or  In  the  case  of  Wagner,  from  4 
'  to  7,  the  straggling  line,  some  sitting  on 
wooden  benches  rented  for  the  occasion, 
some  listening  to  the  street  singers, 
flute  players  and  atrocious  violinists 
who  take  their  stands  outside  of  the 
theatre  each  night  In  hope  of  a  few 
pence,   some  eating  cherries  from  the 
stand  at  the  corner,  and  others  reading 
their  scores,  all  wait  for  their  opera. 
But  this  does  not  support  the  company 
and  it  Is  to  the  stalls  that  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham     appealed     in     his  curtain 
speech-"I  may  come  bick  to  opera, 
and  perhaps  not,  but  y°\have  aT>,,®i: 
cellent  substitute  for  me  here  and  It  is 
all  that  stands  between  you  and  no 
opera  at  all."     A  brilliant  conductor, 
but  they  say  of  him  that  as  a  man- 
ager of  the  opera  company  he  was  al- 
ways most  Impractical  and  over  provl- 

.  ^^There  are  still  many  of  the  old  Beech- 
'  amltls  with  the  B.  N.  O.  C^Norman 
AUln.  Miriam  Licette,  a  good  soprano, 
Wmiam    Anderson.    Frederick  Collier. 
Walter  Hyde,  once  their  best  tenor.  Syl- 
via Nells,  a  coloratura  soprano  with  a 
Tovely  unstrained  and  ««or««^%y°  " 
and  a  lurking  sense  of  humor;  Lillian 
Stanford,  Maggie  Teyte    who  has  only 
returned  for  a  few  Perf°"l*""^„*^j! 
season:   William  Michael,  the  charac 
tsr  actor  of  the  company,  the  whining 
Beckmesser   of    -The  Meisterslngers. 
the  barker  In  "Hugh,  the  Drover.  a 
^-ood  actor  who  has  a  slight  tendency 
fo  overplay,  to  clown  rather  than  act: 
Bro^ng   Mummery,   Edna  Thornton, 
IK  Parker,   good  -^though  short- 
lived bass;  Robert  Frederick 
Ranaloa  and  Sydney  Ru.se,L  This  yea 


Ranaloa  ana  ayanej  ---^^ 
There  have  been  added  riew  members 
the  American.  Mary  ^^^^■^J'^'^^l 
fragile    and   lack-lustre   soprano,  ana 
^'^,'Sy  Hemlng,  who  has  Just  finished 

"Ts  ^'^"fhe  En^lsh  translations  ^th 
the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  one 
Jor  Debussys   opera,   they  have  been 

for  the  English  composer. 

'HULL  IS  FEATURE 
ON  KEITH'S  BILL 

Henry  Hull,  late  star  of  "The  Man 
Who  Came  Back,"  a  recent  dramatic 
success  on  the  stage  and  the  movies. 
Is  the  f.  iUure  of  the  program  at  Kelthts 


r  youtii 
.V,  "Five  Minutes 
:i:i<l.  With  his  asslst- 
g  cc.  Hlbbard  and  Frank 

Mcliiii  cda    In    holdlnff  the 

pt  lUcMiioii  of  a  midsummer  audl- 
K-e. 

Mlsa  Hlbbard  possesses  good  looks  In 
idltlon  to  histrionic  ability  MacDon- 
fl,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  rynlcal. 
ellrto-do  merchant,  also  makes  most 

tho  part  allotted  to  hl.m. 
In   addition  to  this  playlet,   the  bill 

roplt>to  with  acts  In  which  dancing 
id  singing  are  strongly  emphasized, 
ick  b;vuns,  Teddy  Bvana  and  Maldle 
1  Fresnc,  .billed  as  "Dancers  from 
lown  Land,"  present  an  unusual  and 
<»ver  sort  of  song  and  dance. 
This  is  followed  by  Horace  Wright 
id  Irene  Dietrich,  "The  Somewhat 
iffoient  Singers,"  who  scored  well. 
e.\t  comoH  Paul  Remos  and  his  three 
oiulfr  midgets.  In  which  difficult  feats 

hand  balancing  and  a  burlesque  box- 
g  match  are  offered. 
Then  there's  more  singing  and  danc- 
g  when  George  MacFarlane,  assisted 
Herbert  C.  Lowe  and  Margaret 
allfcr.  appears.  This  act  Is  gorgeously 
Hgcd. 

.More  dancing  as  Marie  Walsh  and 
rank  Ellis  In  "Ours  Is  a  Nice  House, 
ur.s  Is,"  swing  onto  the  stage.  Ellis 
IS  a  good  line  of  patter,  most  of  which 
is  not  been  heard  here  before. 
.Tim  McWllllams,  "The  Planutlst,"  in 
medley  of  songs  and  sayings,  followed 
'  Max  Yorke  and  his  'Canlne  pupils, 
mplete  the  bill.  The  house  was  well 
Tinkled  with  G.  A.  R.  veterans,  who 
idently^njoyed  the  show. 


CONTINUING 


MAJESTIC— "Poppy,"  musical 
comedy  starring  W.  C.  Fields, 
who  gives  a  true  and  delightful 
characterization  of  the  circus 
"medicine  man"  of  50  years  ago. 
Amusing  story,  well  acted.  Sec- 
ond week. 


WILBUR  —  "Little  Jessie 
James,"  another  musical  comedy, 
with  its  popular  song  hit  "I  Love 
You"  and  Paul  Whiteman  Band. 
Has  same  cast  that  appeared  in 
New  York  for  one  solid  year.  Sec- 
ond week. 


THIS  IS  TICKLISH  BUSINESS 

.  A.  T.  has  sent  to  ^Vs  the  World 
js  "the  correct  version  of  the  im- 
ant  classic"  of  the  whlng-whangs. . 

first   two  verses  differ  sonievhat 
n  those  contributed  by  ilhode  .Spen- 
In  the  interest  of  good  literature 
unnatural  history.    The  third  verse, 
■tofore   missing.     Is     exquisite.  It 
VIS  an  added  sense  of  dignity  to 
ible  to  use  the  word. 

THE  M.\D,  MAD  MUSE, 
on  the  margin  of  moonshine  land, 
ckle  me,  love,  In  these  lonesctne  ribs. 
%vhere  the  whing-whang  loves  to 
stand 

tine  his  name  with  his  tall  In  the 
sand 

I  swiping  It  out  with  his  oogerish 
hand, 

ickle  me,  love.  In  these  lonesome 
ribs. 

II  the  gibber  of  gun.gs  and  keeks? 
ickle   me,   love,   In  thesa  lonesome 

ribs. 

what  is  the  sound  that  the  whlng- 

whang  seeks, 
uching  low  by  the  winding  creeks 
1  holding  his  breath  tor  weeks  and 

weeks? 

Ickle   me,   love.   In   these  lonesome 
ribs. 

olnt  him  the  wealthiest  of  wralthy 

things! 

ickle  ine,  love.  In  thes>s  lonesome 
ribs. 

s  a  fair  whlng-whangess  with  phos- 
phor rings 
d  bridal  jewels  of  fangs  and  stings 
a  she  sits  and  as  sadly  and  softly 
sings 

the  mildewed  whir  of  her  own  dead 
wings. 

Tickle  me  dear:  tickle  me  '..ere: 
Pickle  me,  love.  In  me  lonesome  ribs. 

BOB  BURDETTE. 
after  Swinburne. 


LET'S  BE  ACCURATE 

the  World  Wags: 
In  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  in 
ateful  memory  of  James  Whitcomb 
ley,  to  whom  we  owe  many  Immortal 
•ses  (though  I  hardly  thought  the  fol 
ving  would  live  long)  let  us  be  cor- 
:tly  tickled.  These  verses  may  be 
und  in  his  "Rhymes  of  Childhood  " 
iblished  by  the  Bowen-MerrlU  Com- 
ny  in  1S91: 

RE  LUGUBRIOUS 'WHIXG-WHAXG 
le  rhyme  o'  the  Raggedy  Man's  •LCrs 
best 

Is  Tickleme,  Love,  in  these  Lonesome 


[  Ribs— 

I  Cause  that'un's  ingest  of  all  o' 

I  the  rest, 

I  \ir    the   worst  to  learn,   an'  the  last 
one  guessed, 
.\n'  the  funniest  one  an'  the  fooUshest — 
Tickle  me,  Love,  In  these  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

I   don't   know   what   In    the   world  It 
ineans — 

Tickle  me.  Love,  In  these  Lonesome 
Uibs! 

An"  nc  n  when  T  fell  him  I  don't,  he  leans 
Ijikc     he     was     a'grlndin'     on  some 
machines 

An'  says:  Ef  I  don't,  w'y,  I  don't  know 
beansi 

Tickle  me.  Love,  in  these  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

Out  on  the  margin  of  Moonshine  Land, 
Tickio  me-,  Love,  In  these  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

Out  where  the  Whlng-Whang  loves  to 
stand. 

Writing  his  name  with  his  tall  In  the 
sand. 

And  swiping  it  out  with  his  oogerish 
hand: 

Tickle  me.  Love,  in  the^e  Lonesome 
Ribs; 

Is  it  the  gibber  of  Gungs  or  Keeks? 
Tickle  me.  Love,  In  these  Lonesome 
KIbs! 

Or  what  is  the  sound  that  the  Whing- 

Whang  seeks? 
Crouching  low  by  the  winding  creeks, 
And  holding  his  breath  for  weeks  and 
weeks! 

Tickle  me.  Love,  in  these  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

Aroint  him  the  wraithest  of  wralthly 
things! 

Tickle  me,  Love,  in  these  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

'Tis    a    fair    Whing-Whangess  ,  with 

p)\osphor  rings. 
And  bridal- Jewels  of  fangs  and  stings; 
And  she  sits  and  as  sadly  and  .^oftly 

sings 

As  the  mildewed  whir  of  her  own  dead 
wings — 
Tickle  me.  Dear, 

Tickle  me  here, 
Tickle   me.    Love,   in   me  Lonesome 
Ribs! 

(Please  note  the  first  line  of  the  last 
Iverse,  in  correction  of  the  version  pub- 
ilished  in  The  Herald  of  Aug.  13). 

FRANCES  BOWLES  PRATT. 


'■I 


MISS  FOGARTY  CONVALESCEN-f  ' 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Answering  your  heading,  "Page  Miss 
Pogarty,"  in  this  morning's  Herald— ! 
Here  she  Is.  W.  E.  W 

! 

MISS  FOGARTT'S  CHRISTMAS  ' 
CAKE 

As  I  sat  by  my  windy  last  evening. 

The  letter-man  brought  In  to 
A  little  gilt-edged  Invitation, 

Saying,  "Gilooly,  come  over  to  tea." 
And  I  knew  'twas  the  Fogartys  sent  It, 
So  I  went,  just  for  old  friendship's  sake; 
And  the  first  thing  they  gave  ma  to 
tackle 

Was  a  slice  of  Miss  Pogarty's  cake. 
Chorus: 

There    was    plums    and    prunes  and 
cherries. 

Citron  and  raisins  and  cinnamon,  too; 
There  was  nutmegs,  cloves  and  berries. 
And  the  top  crust  was  nailed  on  with 
glue; 

There  was  caraway  seeds  In  abundance. 
Sure  'twould  build  up  a  fine  stomach- 
ache. 

It  would  kill  a  man  twice  after  eating 

a  slice 

Of  Miss  Fogarty's  Christmas  cake. 

Biddy  Mulligan  wanted  to  ta»te  It, 

But  really  it  wasn't  no  US6 
They  worked  at  It  over  an  hour 

And  couldn't  get  none  of  it  loose 
Till  Kelly  ran  out  for  the  hatchet 

And  Riley  ran  in  -wld  a  saw. 
That  cake  was  enough  by  the  powers 

For  to  paralyze  any  man's  jaw. 


(Chorus) 


1 


Miss  Fogarty,  proud  as  a  peacock, 
Kept  smiling  and  blinking  away. 

Till  she  tripped  over  Flanagan's  brogans 
And  spilt  the  whole  brewing  of  tay. 

"Oh!  Gilooly,"  she  cried,   "You're  not 
eating. 

Try  a  little  bit  more  for  my  sake. 
"No,  thank  you.  Miss  Fogarty,"  says  I, 
"But    I'd    like    the    receipt   of  that 
cake." 

(Chorus) 

O'Brien  was  took  with  the  colic,  • 
Mulcahy  co^nplalned  of  his  head, 

O'Leary  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
And  swore  that  he  wished  he  was 
dead; 

Biddy  Mulligan  went  in  hysterics 
And  there  she  did  shiver  and  shake, 

■UTiIle  every  man  swore  he  was  poisoned. 
All    through    eating    Miss  Fogarty's 
cake. 

(Chorus) 


MIbs  Evelyn  Gerstein  sends  the  following  resume  of  the  late  summer  | 
season  in  London: 

Although  the  theatres  are  still,  even  now  at  the  close  of  July,  •well 
tenanted,  there  is  really  little  that  is  rare  or  new  to  distract  the  wary 
playgoer  from   his  lazy   meanderings  along  the  embankment  in  the 
evening.    There  is  a  new  comedy  of  Milne's — another  fragile  piece  of 
■  badinage  and  errant  wit — "To  Have  the  Honour,"  in  which  Sir  Gerald 
du  Maurier  plays  the  roving  husband  who  returns  with  a  mock  title 
and  dukedom  "somewhere  in  the  Balkans" — an  excellentljy  constructed 
-play,  ■with  no  dull  stretches  as  there  have  been  in  many  of  his  earlier 
comedies.    And,  too,  that  other  prolific  young  Englishman,  Frederick 
Lonsdale,  has  two  pieces  of  his  own  distraction  playing  at  once — a 
;niusical  comedy,  "The  Street  Singer,"  which  is  said  to  have  the  most 
extensive  queues  in  London — a  rare  distinction  in  itself  in  a  city  where 
one  queues  for  everything  and  where  for  the  last  performance  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  company  the  queue  lined  up  the  day  before — and  a 
'  play,  "The  Fake,"  amusing  and  at  times  very  skilful,  which  with  Godfrey 
Tcarle  is  to  be  taken  to  New  York  in  another  month. 

There  is  "The  Mask  and  the  Face" — an  adaptation  from  the  Italian 
'of  Luigi  Chiarelli,  which  was  first  performed  at  the  Everyman  Theatre 
in  Hampstead — the  Shaw  Theatre,  where  now  they  are  giving  "Getting 
Married,"  preparatory  to  their  three  weeks'  season  in  Paris,  which  com- 
mences Aug.  1.  The  most  entertaining  pliv  in  London,  "The  Mask 
ir?nd  the  F'ace,"  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  usual  mutilations 
.that  go  hand  in  hand  with  "adaptation."  From  a  most  subtle  high  comedy 
H  has  been  made  a  bounding  farce,  and  the  proprieties  introduced  and 
observed. 

Yet  it  is  most  amusing  in  the  happy  characterizations  of  the  rois- 
terers of  Lake  Como,  the  deft  turns  of  the  plot,  and  smart  dialogue— in- 
■tellectual  frippery  lightly  played.  Count  Mario  Grazio,  an  unhappy  man 
—for  he  lacks  a  sense  of  humor,  assures  his  friends  that  if  he  found  his 
'■wife  unfaithful — he  would  kill  her.  He  does— or  at  least  as  the  present 
■version  has  it — she  is  discovered  in  a  cotnpromising  situation — and  the 
.man  is  missing — and  so  he  insists  that  she  go  away  and  remain  buried, 
idghtly  she  does  it,  and  there  is  a  great  trial,  with  "the  man,"  as  the 
'lawyer,  who  to  save  his  client,  must  revile  the  lady,  after  which  Mario 
*etums  to  weeping  servants  who  have  heard  of  their  master's  rash  and 
lljloody  deed  when  he  strangled  his  wife  and  tossed  her  briefly  into  the 
jjake — and  to  innumerable  notes  of  condolence  from  unknown  women  who 
admir?  his  strength.  There  is  a  mock  funeral,  to  which  Savina  returns 
■in  black  and  trippingly  flits  about  among  the  mourners  until  she  discovers 
ierself.  And  it  was  admirably  played— Athene  Seyler  as  Savina  was 
(amusingly  pert  and  pleading,  never  sensuous — perhaps  not  the  woman  that 
CJiiarelli  had  imagined— but  if  not,  neither  was  the  "Mask  and  the  Face," 

comedy  of  "La  Maschera  E  II  Volto." 

But  -with  the  exception  of  "Saint  Joan"  and  Somerset  Maugham's 
iSnost  bitter  stricture  of  the  circle  of  Americans  and  English  who  inter- 
kii&nge  their  wealth  and  titles — there  is  little  else  in  this,  the  theatre  sea- 
'«on.  "Our  Betters"  was  performed.  I  believe  under  another  title,  last 
i"Vinter  in  New  York,  and  there  it  met  with  little  success.  An  Englishmati, 
^foverbially,  is  willing  to  discount  himself  and  his  nation — but  the  Ameri- 
ISan,  however  cosmopolitan  he  thinks  himself,  is  not  so  ready,  and  this  is 
|ierhaps  one  reason  why  "Our  Betters"  fell  so  unheeded  in  New  York,  for 
lit  is  a  well-knit  play,  and  unexaggerated  although  it  is  not  written  as  a 
il5omedy,  but  as  -scathing  satire  with  but  few  gentler  moments.  Here  Mar- 
garet Bannerman  played  the  scheming  and  beautiful  lady  marplot  of  Lon- 
don "society,"  and  Constance  Collier  the  whimpering  and  spineless 
countess  of  "French  extraction."  There  are  hints  of  the  Somerset  Mau- 
igfeam  of  "The  Circle"  here,  but  it  is  far  more  sardonic  and  resistless — the 
©iher  was  a  comedy— and  this  unadulterated  satire  such  as  Pope  might 
hive  -written.  •:  * 

There  are,  of  course,  the  revivals — of  Arnold  Bennett's  "The  Great 
i^dventure'"  at  the  Haymarket,  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  at  the  Lyceum,  of 

['"Getting  Married"  at  the  Everyman  in  Hampstead — even  of  the  distant 
,and  much  plumbed  "It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  and  "The  Green  Goddess"  is 
«till  working  overtime  with  its  endless  queues  unflagging.    "In  the  Next 

'itoom"  and  "White  Cargo"  have  joined  the  imported  plays  from  New 
!York,  and  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  Hammersmith  there  is  a  new  and  aspir- 
ing little  musical  piece,  a  light  opera  written  by  Clifford  Bax,  brother  to 
JArnold  Bax,  with  music  by  Frederick  Armstrong,  and  with  Marie  Tempest 
Ottired  again  for  the  leading  part  after  these  many  years  absence  from 
khe  singing  stage.    (It  was  to  Madame  d'Alvarez  that  the  role  was  first 

;  totfered.)  .  .  - 

Gladys  Cooper,  for  a  time  forgetting  her  "Peter  Pan'  and  her  Second 
Jirs.  Tanqueray,"  has  ventured  to  revive  Sardou's  "Diplomacy"  and,  with 
eAl  its  ancient  machinations,  it  is  still  a  diverting  and  playable  play  and 
Aost  successful. 

"■  There  have  been  the  Shakespeare  companies — the  Old  Vic  players  for 
e  time  unhoused  and  then  while  the  Old  Vic  has  been  under  repair,  play- 
ing at  a  West  end  theatre— in  "Hamlet,"  "Twelfth  Night"  and  "As  You 
liike  It,"  tftie  best  of  the  companies,  for  although  they  may  not  use  the 
Complete  text  of  the  Stratford  players,  nor  the  vivid  and  imaginative  set- 
tings of  Barry  V.  Jackson's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  they  have  animation  and 
»  sense  of  ensemble  playing  that  is  the  result  of  -.kany  years  tradition, 
yet  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  the  Birmingham  repertory  company  (which 

-I  hear  is  to  return  again  to  its  natural  home  next  September  to  play  "The 
(Master  Builder"  and  Eden  Philpott's  "Devonshire  Cream")  was  the  love- 

'  iiest  and  most  tragic  performance  of  the  play  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
there  "were  the  morris  dances  that  no  play  of  Shakespeare's  is  quite  com- 

i  plete  without.    Gwen  Franccon  Davies  was  a  more  youthful  Juliet  than 

i  Miss  Cowl— she  is,  of  course,  only  17— and  John  Gielgud  played  the 
Borneo  most  sensitively  and  with  a  sense  of  youthful  tragedy— ^t  was  in- 
deed a  very  young  and  ardent  playing  and  the  settings  Italian  in  color 
pnd  motif. 

As  the  man  in  "To  Have  the  Honour"  remarks  brightly— in  London 
tone  may  only  be  immoral  on  Sunday— so  the  Stage  Guild,  avoiding  censors 
I  and  censure,  presents  every  month  or  so  a  play  of  its  own  choosing, 
and  if  one  is  fortunate  he  may  be  given  a  ticket  to  come  and  observe 
rn  II  Sunday  night.  So  I  saw  the  last  of  the  season's  plays,  "The  Pleasure 
Garden,"  a"  very  interesting  episodic  play  in  four  acts,  its  setting  a 
pleasure  garden — perhaps  Kensington  Gardens — ^or  it  might  have  been  any 
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of  the  innumerable  nttlc  English  gardens  ^vhere  one  sits  on  a  bench 
Bnd  waits  for  strangers  to  stroll  by  and  chat-or  to  confide. 

A  modern  play!  not  expressionistic,  but  a  very  real  series  of  char- 
kcterizaTons  of '^the  actor,  the  poet,  the  tripper,  the  factory  girls,  etc.  at 
Jfmes  suggestive  of  Kampels's  "The  Insect  Comedy,"  m  whicn  a  young 
stilntist  watches  for  a  day,  forgetting  his  insects-and  realizes  that 
meniist  wdv  -haDDV— only  the  mother  and  the  man  about  to  die— 

'f/aYone  arelnds^u^b'Jd  by  the  melee.  Apparently  Beatr.ce  Mayor 
they  »'°"^^"f^^^.  t.,  „„d  not  quit  in  command  of  her  medium,  for 
Lre  w'e^e  er^eltraroJus  i^^^^  and  duplication-but  of  the  new 
SSsTn  London  Tt  was  far  the  most  interesting  and  brightly  dialogued 
«nd  of  cmirse  with  a  Stage  Society  presentation,  there  was  no  dearth 
?  u^f  nlavinc-— D  Hay  Petrie  as  the  adventuring  scientist,  Jean 
CadTara  iTd'cle^giSi's  wife,  Athene  Seyler  as  the  garish  and 

Badie  Thompsonish  Topsy.   i 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  to  do  about  "Saint  Joan"  here-the 
i       V.  ^  ^tL  has   iust  been  set  in  circulation-and   because  Shaw 

Sh^mflhl  of  wf„i?«d  Lenihan,  although  sh«  is  "«* 
tiais  irora  "-"^^  ,     fragile  and  spir  tually  energizing  girl  of 

and  buxj.  peasant  than  th^^^  whole  presentation,  which  Basil 

the  la"ep  and  th»  ^^-  ^^  differences  in  players-physical 

l)eanha3  des.gnea.    one  s        settings;  in  the  first  act  the 

differences-and  a  lesser  simpnc^^^^^  York;  but  these 

l^peu"  wdirgranVtS  Xle  production  is  a  most  stirring  and 

I  ?  +Ll  nne    for  did  they  not  all  have  the  advice  of  Shaw  himself! 
'  one  m;;?reviva^  o^^^  I  have  not  spoken-that  of  Congreve's 

..Waf  ii  t^e  World"  It  Hammersmith,  which  Nagel  Playfair,  who  is  by 
•Way  of  the  worm    at  and  specialist  on  18th  century  operas- 

«ay  of  becoming  Xj'°"'4e^^nze  "  he  told  me  when  I  asked  him  of 
^anc:  i  l'^!„«X"next  eason  It  seems  hat  he  will  produce  an  operetta 
J;%riifroVB:rnf  and^rt  h"  still  hopes  for  an  American  tour,  when 

^^^^^^^^ 

A^^^^  has  already,  invaded  New  York 


act  was  well  received; 

Belle  Storv,  whose  name  appeared  m 
electric  lights  at  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, assisted  by  able  piano  and 
violin  players,  sang  a  number  of  songs, 
each  well  received.  She  rendered  a 
.selection  in  .Spanish  and  one  in  Frcncli. 

Ralph  Smalley.  former  •cello  virtuoso, 
who  has  appeared  at  Keith's  several 
times,  is  on  the  bill  again  this  week. 
His  rendition  of  Victor  Herbert's  Kiss 
In  The  Dark."  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. He  had  to  respond  to  a  number 
of  encores. 

Joseph  B.  Santley,  assisted  by  Gwyn 
Stratford,  Florence  Allen  and  Jack 
Egan,  appeared  in  "Waiting."  There 
are  snappy  lines  in  this  sketch,  ana 
Santley.  a  master  of  soft  shoe  dancing, 
made   quite   a   hit   with   his  eccentric 

steps.  ^  -.tr-M 

other  acts  on  the  bill  include  Will 
Morris,  clever  bicycle  performer;  Harry 
Jans  and  Harold  Whalen.  "nut  come- 
dians." John  and  Marguerite  Giuran, 
dancers,  and  the  El  Rey  sisters  in  a 
dance  revue.  The  u.sual  films  were 
also  on  the  bill. 


MADGE  KENNEDY  HAS 
TITLE  ROLE  IN  "POPPY" 

Discloses  Singing  Voice  of  Hitherto 

Unsuspected  Sweetness 

Madge  Kennedy  joined  the  cast  of  j 
"Poppy"  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  last  | 

night  wheR  she  resumed  the  title  role, 
replacing  Victoria  "White.  In  again 
taking  up  the  part  of  Poppy,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy now  finds  her  position  as  star 
shared  with  W.  C.  Fields,  who  has 
reached  stellar  heights  in  her  absence. 

Miss  Kennedy,  unseen  in  Boston  for 
many  seasons,  and  before  this  asso- 
ciated with  farce,  disclosed  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  singing  voice  of  great 
sweetness,  if  not  too  extensive  range, 
and  an  airy  grace  in  dancing.  Her  act- 
ing is  far  better  than  is  customary  in 
musical  comedy,  surely  a  great  asset 
for  "Poppy."  Personally  she  is  quite 
irresistible,  contributing  a  great  amount 
of  charm  to  a  musical  comedy  which 
has  already  proved  popular. 

I 


1  BInnle  Hale  and  SUnley  Lupine  have 
so  recently  imitated  and  made  believe. 

But,  to  return  to  the  "Way  of  the 
World."    It  was  a  glowing  and  piquant 
revival,  exquisitely  set  in  the  manner 
of  the  Restoration  and  Nigel  Playfair, 
with  Incidental  music  by  Frederick  Aus- 
tin played  by  reputable  musicians  and 
with  Miss  Edith  Evans  as  Millamaiit — 
the  most  beautiful  bit  of  acting  that 
lias  graced  a  comedy  of  recent  years; 
there  was  all  of  the  fragile  languor  and 
wit,  the  elegance  in  dress,  deliberation 
and   arch   beguilements.    the   airs  and 
graces,  humors  and  contempts,  and  in 
all.  she  was  admirably  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  Restoration  wigs 
and  court  manners,  a  garrulous  and  be- 
guiling "assembly  of  beaux  and  belles" 
preserving  each  slight  turn  of  the  Con- 
greve  comedy  and  never  for  a  moment 
overplaying. 

But  this  is  over  now,  and  the  I^ondon 
theatre  has  settled  demurely  down  to 
mystery  play  and  slender  musical  com- 
edy, to  the  jovial  turns  of  Eden  Phil- 
pott's  "The  Farmer's  Wife,"  the  melo- 
dramatlcs   of   the   Apache   play,  "The 
Rat,"  in  which  Ivor  Novello  figures,  and 
the  cynicism  of  "Our  Betters."  When 
"The  Great  Adventure"  closes  at  the 
Haymarket,  a  new  play  of  Galsworthy's, 
based  on  a  story   previously  written, 
will  be  presented  there.     A  revival  of 
Bernstein's  "The  Thief."  and  again  the 
London  Grand  Guignol  will  commence 
Its    season,    and    while    the  dramatic 
critics  are  on   vacation,   London  may 
revel  in  St.  John  Ervine's  new  book  on 
"The  Organized  Theatre"  and  his  retort 
to  Stark  Young  on  the  latter's  remark 
to  the  Norlh  American  Review  that  the 
English  play  as  compared  with  a  like 
continental  one  is  far  inferior— and  in 
which  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  also  takes 
his  theatre.  It  is  said,  a  bit  too  seriously 
— for  the  summer. 

I  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Ti.e  programs  of  the  Berkshire  Pej- 
tival  of  chamber  music  -V^l<=h  '"^ 
gi„  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  17.  are  as  w» 

° Wednesday.  Sept.  17.  at  4  P-  ^I  -"*''. 

r-^'  TrT'^-rt  '^ioirn;' Ka"rr  Krae^r. 
';;-on?':'loll^"HuU  Kortschak^  viola^ 
Willem  Wllleke,  'cello;  assisteo  oy 
Mischa  Levitzki,  piano. 

Mozart    Quartet  F  major  iK.  No.  590), 
d  Quarte,   E  major  Opob 

Quintet,  G  minor.  Opus  8. 
"Thursday.  Sept.  m  a;  »  A.  M.--Bach 
program.       Harold      Samuel.  planO. 
Georges  Enesco,  violin, 
baritone. 


Prelude    and    fusue.  B 
Suite.    S    major;    Sonata   for    viMiri  diid 
piano.   B  major:  Two  arias  for  baritone. 
Sonata.      C     major     for  unaccompanied 
violin;  Toccata.  C  minor  for  piano. 

Thursdav,  Sept.  18,  at  4  P.  AI.— Amer- 
ican program.  Carl  Friedberg.  piano; 
Jacques  Gordon,  violin;  Leo  Sowerby. 
piano;  Hans  Klndler,  'cello,  and  the  Fes- 
tival Quartet  of  South  Mountain. 

Carpenter.  Sonata,  <i  major  f"^r  violin 
and  piano;  SoweHby,  Sonata  In  U  major 
?or  V  otincelK,  and  plano,  the  coniposer. 
pianist.  Gardner.  Quintet.  F  minor  for 
piano  K'lA  strings. 

Frida.',  Sept.  19.  at  U  A.  M.— Olga 
Samaroti-.  piano;  Thaddeus  Rich,  violin; 
Georges  Enesco.  violin;  Hans  Klndler. 
■cello,  and  the  Rich  quartet  of  Philadel- 
phia—Thaddeus  Rich,  first  »lolin;  Harry 
-Melnikoff.  second  violin;  Remain  Ver- 
ncy.  viola;  Hans  Is^.i-.Z^i;  'ceui 

ijeethoven.  Trio,.  D  major.  Opus  70  No. 
1  for  violin,  'cello  ond  pian-..;  Brahnis. 
Sonata.  F  majo.  0!-"n  90  for  cello  snd 
piano;  Chaussoir.  Concerio,  D  sia^W. 
Opus  ;;i  for  piano,  volin  and  string  quar- 

""I'-ridav,  Sept.  13,  at  4  P.  M.— Vocal 
,„ograni.  Uorotliy  Moulton,  soprano; 
t;dith  Bennett,  "soprano;  Charles  Strat- 
ton  tenor,  and  others.  Sandor  Har- 
luati.  first  violin;  Wolfe  AVolfinson,  seo-  i 
one  violin:  Nicolas  Moldavan,  vk»U;  \ 
Emmeran  Stoeber,  'cello. 

ftohoenberg.  string  quartet  with  volee, 
F  sharp  minor.  Opus  10:  Beethoven,  Scot- 
tlsh  songs  with  trio  acconipanlment;  w»l- 
lingford  Riegser.  prize  composition.  1934. 
•■La  B(?lle  Dame  sans  Mercl,  for  t*o 
sopranos,  contralto,  tenor,  violin,  wla, 
•cello  double  bass,  oboe  (English  hern), 
clarinet  and  horn.  Tlie  compMeC  Wlii 
conduct. 

ON  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


CONTINUING 

MAJESTIC  — "Poppy,"  musi- 
cal comedy  co-starring  W.  C. 
Fields  and  Madge  Kennedy. 
Amusing  story  of  the  old  time  I 
"medicine  faker"  and  his  daugh- 
ter.   Third  -week. 

WI  LB  U  R— "Little  Jessie 
James."  Musical  comedy  with 
original  cast,  much  heralded  Paul 
Whiteman  band  and  popular  song 
hit  "I  Love  You."   Third  week. 
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Fraser  Gange, 


Stars     from    the    legitimate  stage,, 
musical  comedy  and  the  concert  haU 
are   on   the  program   at  Keith's  this 

"The  featured  act  Is  that  of  Frank 
Crumit,  former  Follies  star.  whose 
songs  are  familiar  to  Phonosvaph  own- 
ers Strumniing  a  uKulele,  with  his 
inimitable  southern  dialect,  he  ^uc- 
.ceeded  in  PUt^"/  /„,rd"'aga?n 
r  agaTandV^hliged  with  addl- 
" to  score  he^vny  was 

an  ably  supported  1^-mmute^^s 

;eT°rev^oKVs  Ir^unl'^the  -hemes  of  a 
Iv  fe  to  extract  pocket  money  from 
somewhat  penurious 
more  would  be  to  spoil  the  stor>. 
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The  folliwinar  has  also  been  received  from  Evelyn  Gerstein  from 
London:  f 

So  the  ofi  London  music  hall  is  passing,  and  it  is  only  in  revues  and 
perhaps  in  some  forg^)tten  corner  of  London,  where  the  floor  is  still 
covered  with' sawdust,  and  the  galleries  are  occasionally  unruly,  that 
one  may  hear  the  coster  songs  of  Chevalier.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  mingling 
of  French  farce,  an  Irish  comedian,  a  Scotch  patterer,  and  an  American 
strutter,  with  ^  few  old  cockney  moments  thrown  in  as  a  side  issue. 

^t  the  Coliseum,  which  is  more  or  less  a  glorified  Keith's,  where 
one  may  see  on  the  same  bill,  the  steer-ropmg  contests  with  which  Tex 
Austin  is  still  entertaining  the  English,  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  Hamilton,  there  is  rarely  a  suggestion  of  cockney  days. 

At  the  Holbom  Empire,  where  I  was  sent  to  see  a  "typical  E'nglish 
music  hall,  I  heard  a  bit  of  musical  comedy,  a  few  sentimental  songs, 
I  lively  jazz  orchestra,  a  contingent  of  Tiller  girls,  and  a  most  entertain- 
ng  little  play  called  "The  Leave  Lorry"  played  by  war  veterans.  Even 
he  audience  was  mild  mannered — there  was  no  hurling  of  oranges, 
10  viaious  outifries,  either  in  pit  or  gallery.  It  might  have  been  a 
■vurlesque  house  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  i  ^ 

Yes,  the  music  hall  is  passing,  although  there  are  still  Harry  Weldon 
ind  George  Robey,  the  latter  once  dubbed  the  Prime  Minister  of  Mirth— 
miusing  in  pantomime  and  because  of  his  mock  serious  manner,  his  ready 
alls  to  the  galleries — his  hurt  manner  when  he  insists  that  he  is  being 
ibused,  hjs  grotesque  costumes,  the  miniature  derby  and  wide  flaring 
rousers — his  bottle  nose,  and  quick  turns  of  the  wrist — this  is  George 
^obey.  And  the  same  man  has  exhibited  water  colours,  and  I  think  oil 
laintings,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  has  one"  of  the  finest  collections 
f  old  china  in  England. 

But  George  Robey  is  now  in  a  revue,  as  are  m^t  of  our  best  vaude- 
illians,  and  a  very  poor  revue  at  that,  "Leap  Year,  in  which  to  aid  him 
he  18  Gertrude  Hoffman  girls  disport  themselves  at  various  angles, 
n  unhappy  crew,  and  the  best  moments  of  which  are  when  he  is  on 
he  stage,  and  when .  the  whole  company  arrays  itself  for  the  coster 
■«"-iSi:s,  the  Old  Kent  Road,  the  songs  of  beer  and  wassail,  and  all  the 
(»C*ni»y  ditties  for  which  ChtfValier  was  so  loved.  ^ \ 

But  it  is  not  for  their  coster  songs,  that  the  comedians  pride  them- 
clves — for  the  most  part  they  had  rather  do  a  neat  hand  spring,  when 
trapped  to  a  heavy  drum,  or  imitate  the  darktown  strutters.  So  they 
•ill  lose  their  own  peculiar  flavor  and  the  tradition  of  the  'alls. 

Andre  Chariot,  too,  in  his  present  revue,  "Puppets,"  has  preserved 
lomething  of  the  costers,  in  the  apt  impersonations  of  Binnie-Hale  and 
tanley  Lupino,  in  particular  the  ways  of  Miss  Hale,  a  most  charming 
liimic  and  actress,  whose  comments  on  Jose  Collins,  on  Beatrice  Lillie, 
id  whose  imitations  of  them  are  superb — more  subtle  than  those  of 
issie  Loftus,  and  fully  as  uncannj*. 

But  these  are  all  modernizations,  and  imitators — now  one  no  longer 
ees  the  all  knowing  barker  who  hammered  for  order  from  his  post  on 
he  stage,  and  bellowed  each  number  to  the  audience  below.  The  presid- 
ig  officer  is  no  more — his  place  has  been  taken  by  the  energetic  orches- 
ral  conductor,  whose  knowledge  of  jazz  is  remarkable,  and  who  is  ever 
ppreci^ted  by  those  who  are  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  the  coster  songs 
tl  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

As  for  concerts,  the  best  have  been  those  of  Myra  Hess  and  Lionel 
ertis,  at  which  they^played  three  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  viola,  a 
Isom.a  combination;  a  recital  of  Arthur  Rubinstein's  when  he  played 
rravinsky's  "Petrouchka"  in  the  pianoforte  version  written  for  him,  and 
layed  it  magnificently,  as  well  as  some  of  Milhaud's  Brazilian  dances, 
'veral  of  Albeniz  dances  from  "Iberia,"  some  Chopin,  and  Schumann's^ 
arnival,  so  often  played  perfunctorily,  as  well  as  the  Bach-Liszt  Fantasie 
vi  Fugue  in  G  minor,  which  he  played  glowingly  with  unaccustomed 
re  and  sensitiveness. 

A  rare  evening  was  that  on  which  last  week  John  Goss,  the  baritone, 
nd  a  male  quartet  gave  a  "sociable"  evening  at  Wigmore  Hall,  of 
lanties,  spirituals,  drinking  songs,  ballads,  rounds,  and  ditties  of  the 
E.  F.,  as  well  as  a  chanty  of  the  sailor  who  took  llis  girl  to  Tiffany's 
nd  spared  him  no  expense— he  bought  her  ty/o  gold  earrings  for  all 
r  50  cents,  called  "Can't  You  Dance  the  Polka;"  and  declassee  ballads 
id  rimes  of  all  sorts,  Italian,  American,  Norwegian.  The  hall  was 
led,  in  itself  a  rare  happening — and  smoking  was  allowed — and  for 
owers,  a  tray  of  foami«g  tankards  of  stout  was  raised  upon  the  plat- 

)Tm,  and  Mr.  Goss  and  his  fellows  disappeared  back  stage  foj-  a  time  

>  come  forward  with  still  another  group  of  songs — all  of  which  are 
ablished  in  a  new  "Week  End  Book,"  at  his  collection. 

Ai  tht  Abbey^one  afternoon  there  was  a  combined  chorus  of  cathedral 
loirs  singing  cathedral  music,  their 
iices  streaming  through  nave  and  side 
5'es — gloriously  fresh  and  seeming  in- 
ired. 

But  now  the  music  of  London  is  at 
end  until  in  the  second  week  of 
agust.  Sir  Henry  Wood  commences 
Promenade  concerts  at  Queen's 
kll,  and  a  little  later  the  festival 
ioirs  gather  in  the  south  of  Englajid 
r  a  week  of  cathedral  music.  At 
embly  the  pageant  is  still  in  prep- 
alion — the  great  empire  pageant,  for 
hich  Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  written 
e  music.  As  yet  we  have  heard  none 
it. 


E'S    PROBABU^^    RUNNING    A  TEA 
ROOM  NOW 

E  the  World  Waigs; 
You  recently  remarked; 

By  the  way,  what  of  those  classics, 
till  His  Whiskers  Grew'  and  "With  a 
Ittle  Bunch  of  ..Whiskers  on  His 
hln'?" 

Tlie  first  song  was  a  classic,  but  I 
ive  forgotten  the  words.  It  is  dimly 
nembered  that  although  still  his 
iskers  gruw,  "he  pulled  ihera  off,  he 
leed  th«m  off,"  etc.  etc.  Here's  the 
er  song  complete: 

ttle  Bunch  of  Whiskers  on  His  Chin 

Jay  came  to  the  city  once  to  see  the 

funny  sights. 
\\\th  his  little  bunch  ot  wHlskers  on 


hie  chin. 

He'd  heard  about  the  cable  cars  and 
grand  electric  lights. 
With  his  little  bunch  of  whiskers  on 
his  chin. 

Says  he,  "I'll  take  In  everything;  have 

all  the  fun  I  can" 
As  he  got  off  the  cars  the  sharpers  after 
him  ran. 

And  quickly  then  in  tow  they  had  this 
little  country  man, 
With  his  little  bunch  of  whiskers  on 
his  chin. 

Chorus 

Reuben   Glue,   he   thought   he  knew  a 
thing  or  two. 
Said   he  knew  he  wouldn't  like  the 
place — wow! 
When   he  went  back  to   the   town  of 
Hackensack 
He  had  a  funny  look  upon  his  face. 

He  went  into  a  restaurant  to  get  a  bite 
to  eat. 

With  his  little  bunch  of  whiskers  on 
his  chin. 

He  was  as  welcome  In  there  as  he  was 
out  in'  the  street, 
With  his  little  bunch  of  whiskers  on 
his  chin. 

He  ate  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans  and 

when  he  went  to  pay. 
The    man    charged    him    five  dollars, 

"that's  too  much"  old  Kube  did 

say. 


"I  know  It  Is,"  the  man  iM^,  "but  1 

need  the  cash  today," 
And  he  pulled  the  little  wh/8k«r8  on  his 

chin. 

Choru« 

Ho  nfnt  into  a  beer  saloon  to  try  and! 
quench  his  thirst. 
With  his  little  bunch  of  whiskers  on  j 
his  chin. 

The    gang    inside    got    flghtln"  about 
wtiich  one  saw  hira  first. 
With  his  little  bunch  of'  whiskers  on 
his  chin. 

They  nailed  his  shoes  down  to  the  floor, 

lie  couldn't  get  away, 
For  all  the  drinks  they  had  that  night 

old  Reuben  had  to  pay. 
Thfy  pulled  his  leg  eo  hard  he  had  to 
buy  a  crutch  next  day. 
And  he  shaved  the  little  whiskers  off 
his  chin. 

Chorus 

Reuben  Glue  didn't  do  a  thing  to  you. 
Said   ive   knew  he  wouldn't  like  the 
place, — wow! 
When  he  hopped  back  to  the  town  of 
Hackensack. 
He  hadn't  any  whiskers  on  his  face 
LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
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"SEA  HAWK"  AT  ' 
SYMPHONY  HAII! 

•SL.'\TPHONT  HALL:  "The  S'l/i: 
Hawk"— latest  novel  of  Rafael  Saba- 
tinl  to  wing  its  way  to  the  screen. 
The  cast: 

sir  Oliver  TresslIUan  ...Milton  Sills 

&akr-el-Bahr,  the  Sea  Hawk.. Milton  Sills 

Rosamund  GodolpWn  Enid  Bennett 

Master  Lionel  Tresslllian  Lloyd  Hughes 

Master   Peter  Godolphin  Wallace 

TV  MacDonald 

sir  John  KllU^ew  Marc  MacDermott 

Jasper  Leigh  Wallace  Beery 

Asad-ed-Din.  Frank  Currier 

tenzlleh  Mme.   Medea  Radznai 

l^^"^^  «  •.  William  Collier,  Jr. 

Justice  ©alne  Lionel  Belmore 

 •  Fred  de  SUva 

Tsamanni  Hector  V.  Sarno 

 Albert  Frisco 

Spanish  Commander  George  E.  Romain 

Infanta  of  Spain  Christine  Montt 

 Robert  Bolder 

Andaluslan  slave   girl  Kathleen  Key 

The    Siren.,  Claire  DuBrey 

Inn  Keeper  Louis  Morrison 

Inn    Keepers   wife  Kate  Price 

Captain  of  Asad's  guards  Al  Jennings 

Men,  Olivers  personal  servant ...  Bert 
_,,      ,  Woodruff 

Oliver  s  young  son  Walter  Johnston 

feir   Walter. .   Andrew  Johnston 

■:, Henry  Barrows 
C-hief  Justice  of  England. Edward  S.  Davis 

Boatswain   Robert  Spencer 

Turkish    merchant  Theodore    Lorch  ! 

Spanish  slave  girl  Xancy  Zann  ; 

In  "The  Sea  Hawk,"  Sabatinl  adds' 
materially  to  his  reputation  as  a  rising 
spinner  of  high  romance.  Whatever  j 
his  merits  as  a  novelist,  as  an  artist ' 
of  the  printed  page,  only  a  perusal  of 
the  volume  itself  can  decide.  But  of 
his  ability  to  string  together  adventure 
afl^er  adventure  and  situation  after 
situation,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt',  al- 
thou^  the  motivation  of  his  characters 
is  conventional  in  the  extreme.  Treach- 
erous -bjpthers.  unbelieving  sweethearts, 
"the  honor  of  a  gentleman,"  all  play 
their  accustomed  pan,  in  quite  the  ac- 
customed way.  If  one  had  time,  doubt- 
less one  would  wonder  every  once'  in 
a  while  just  why  Sir  Oliver  Tressillian 
must  needs  act  exactly  as  a  thousand 
other  heroes  have  acted;  fortunately 
one  does  not  have  the  time.  Besides' 
one  expects  such  things  In  heroic 
drama.  And  above  all,  the  public  (quite 
nghtly)  prefers  them  even  to  tales  of 
complexes  and  New  York  life.  Conse- 
quently, "The  Sea  Hawk"  must,  be- 
yond  all  doubt,  be  classed  as  "excellent 
in  kind." 

I  The  current  piece  at  Symphony  Hail 
concerns  an  English  gentleman  cf  E4iza- 
bethean  times,  who  bv  ill-fortune  be- 
comes a  galley  slave  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  Later  rescued  by  the  Moors  he 
commands  a  galley  -of  his  own  which 
brings  terror  to  the  Spanish  fleets  and 
at'last  love  and  repatriation  to  him- 
self. It  IS  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Frank 
Lloyd,  the  producer,  that  he  has  seen 
and  used  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
rnatchless  possibilities  of  this  setting 
The  scenario  writer  may  rig  up  a  plot, 
the  continuity  man  may  pack  in  the 
suspense  and  the  contrast,  the  actors 
may  act  and  the  scene  designers  ham- 
mer and  paint,  but  to  the  man  who 
welds  these  units  into  a  living,  breath- 
ing, self-consistent  whole  tke  chief 
fr^T"  "^T^P-  all  these  departments 
^  ♦  I'     Z'^'^  "^^"^  adequately  as- 

sisted. Out  of  them  he  has  wrought 
a  vision  of  the  courage,  the  barbarity, 
he  spirit  of  high  advc.nture  that  was 
the  middle  ages. 

c.t  ^r®"^',  deserves  a  big  cast.  "The 
t-ea  Hawl<  is  quite  exceptional  in  the 
oirFn'.HV^",^""^'  portraits  Of 

,^,1     A     '  i"""  ^"^^        f^^^t  contrib: 

Curri.r',    ^^^'."K^^^^^'^^^  ^^'fff''  Mr.  1 
Curriers    Asad-ed-Dln,     Mr.  Hughes 
as   Lionel   Tressailian,     Mr.  MacDer 
mott  as  Sir  John  Kllleerew-to  name 


(n;i  ,1.  few.  Miss  B«nn«it,  as  the— dar* 
I  we  \.\y  fi.-kle?— fiancee,  graced  a  .<;omj- 
.vhat  unillumlned  role  with  charm  and 
dignity  As  for  Milton  Sills,  In  the 
title  part,  lie  gave  a  performance,  deft 
,Tnd  varied,  which  was  at  all  times  ade- 
'niate  and  most  often  distinguished. 
Those  who  feel  that  pantomine  Is  lost 
art  will  do  well  to  watch  the  cast  of 
i"The  Sea  Hawk"  in  action.  There  Is 
food  therein  for  thought — and  for  sat- 
ilsfaction. 

j  Yet  a  play  may  be  well  acted  and 
still  lack  of  that  color,  of  that  inner 
consistency,  which  l.s  built  up  by  the 
assemblage  of  a  multitude  of  little  con- 
c6rdant  incidents.  It  is  In  that  as- 
semblage that  the  moving  picture  Is  (or 
should  be)  unique,  supreme.  See  the 
sUlors  carousing  in  the  smoky  tavern — 

and  q,  dastardly  kidnapping  at  their 
hands  is  quite  to  be  expected;  the  sweat 
rolling  from  tile  backs  of  row  on  row  of 
galley  slaves  chained  three  abreast  to 
their  oars — and  a  whole  civilization 
passes  before  one.  It  needed  but  the 
Infanta's  pettish  order:  "Bid  your  ship, 
put  about,  Captain,  the  stench  of.tlie 
slaves  annoys  me"  to  crown  a  picture, 
true  and  unforgettable.  Or  the  soldiers 
pouring  down  from  the  high  poop. 

Or  the  escaped  slaves  creeping  from 
oar  to  oar  along  the  outside  of  the  an- 
ehored  galley.  Or  the  matchless  hit 
where  Sir  John's  "ship  of  twenty  guns" 
comes  towering  out  of  the  dusk  along- 
side of  the  tiny  Moorish  galley.  Some- 
thing of  the  dread  fear  in  every  Moorish 
heart  is  ours  as  that  overwhelming  force 
comes  nearer  and  nearer — resistless, 
inevitable.  Here  is  imagination.  Here 
is  the  grip  of  reality  such  as  few  other 
pictures  (alas)  can  provide. 

Wittingly  or  no,  the  producer  has 
caught  and  reproduced  "naked  and  un- 
ashamed" the  essential  barbarity  of  the 
age,  as  judged  by  modern  standards. 
Here  is  no  pampering  of  civilized  notions  i 
or  20th  ctntury  feelings.  Thus  does  the 
Sea  Hawk,  wreaking  the  vengeance 
that  is  his,  carry  off  into  slavery  in . 
Algiers  a  whole  boat-full  of  his  Eng- 
lish fellow- townsmen.  There  are  they 
sold  at  auction  in  the  slave  mart,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  land, 
thougli  but  two  or  three  of  them  had 
actually  and  personally  injured  the  Sea 
Hawk  aforesaid.  We  recall  that  one  i 
young  damsel  brought  "a  hundred 
philips."  The  heroine,  the  hero  him- 
self, bids  in.  When  it  comes  time  to 
leave  Algiers,  albeit,  the  time  was  in- 
deed scanty,  three  only,  opt  of  that 
company  are  "saved."  The  rest?  For- 
gotten alike  by  the  hero,  the  author — 
and  the  audience.  It  is  harsh,  it  is 
jcruel,  it  is  remorseless  and  unthinkable. 
But  it  is  England  (and  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendon)  in  the  early  1600's.  .  And  for 
that  true  picture  the  discriminating 
will  thaivk  the  production. 

It  may  be  gathered  that  "The  Sea 
Hawk"  is  really  not  a  bad  play.  It  is 
not.  In  fact,  like  many  another  good 
thing,   it  "must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
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Hated. 


W.  R.  B. 


WEIIINGTON  CROSS 

That  sterling  star  of  musical  comedy 
and  the  vaudeville  stage,  Wellington 
Cross,  with  his  company  in  "Anything 
Might  ^  Happen,"  shares  feature  honors 
at  K^h's  this  week  with  Al  and  Harry 
I  Klein  In  "Jest  Moments."  The  former 
is  the  star  in  a  four-scene  comedy  play- 
let by  Edgar  Selwyn;  the  Klein  brothers 
follow  witli  15  minutes  of  clever  non- 
sense and  songs.  Cross  Joined  the 
Klein  brothers  just  before  their  act 
ended  and  the  audience  enjoyed  an  act 
not  originally  on  the  program. 

Lovers  of  dancing,  especially  of  the 
old  southern  buck  and  wing  type,  have 
a  treat  in  the  act  offered  by  Ed  and 
Dora  Ford,  who  stage  a  dance  revue. 
The  steps  range  all  the  way  from  "The 
Hunt"  to  "The  Toy  Soldiers"  and  "The 
American  Buck  Dance."  The  Fords 
were  recalled  several  times. 

Jones  and  Jones,  in  their  character 
'classic  of  the  southern  negro,  present 
a  clever  lino  of  patter.  The  two  have 
fine  voices  and  they  put  over  an  old- 
type  "mammy"  song  in  great  shape. 

The  ••bill  opens  with  the  Ponzini  mon- 
key comedy  and  aerial  act.  A  miniature 
circus  is  on  the  stage.  In  which  mon- 
keys play  al!  the  parts,  and  they  are 
mighty  good,  too. 

Then  come  Combe  and  Nevins,  "those 
syncopating  entertainers."  They  har- 
monize well  in  their  selection  of  songs. 

Ben  Benson  and  Clevio  Massimo,  with 
Kathryn  McLaughlin,  appear  next  in 
"The  Super  Novelty."  This  act  features 
dancing  and  acrobatic  work. 

Margit  Hegedus,  premiere  violinist*, 
assisted  by  Otto  G.  Schlaaft  at  the 
piano  and  Tan  Arakis  in  sensational 
foot  balancing,  are  also  op  the  bill. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  usual  motion 
pictures. 


CONTINUING 

MAJESTIC— "Poppy,"  musical 
comedy  co-starring  W.  G.  Fields 
and  Madge  Kennedy.  Amusing 
story  of  the  old  time  "medicine 
faker",  and-iis  daughter.  Fourth 
week. 
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WILBUR~"Little  Jessie 
James."  Musical  co'n^dy  with 
original  cast,  much  heralded  Paul 
Whiteman  band  and  popular  song 
hit  "I  Love  You."    Fourth  week. 


■1 


I         HE'D  HAVE  BEEN  A  WOW 
I     IN  THE  COUGHDROP  BUSINESS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Responding  to  a  call  for  '■Still  His 
Whiskers  Grew."  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  this  classic.  It  is  Just  as  fuzzy 
as  when  It  was  written  many  years.ago. 
Al«o.  I  have  "With  a  Little  Bunch  of 
Whiskers  on  His  Chin."  We  ran  to 
whisker,  in  our  fumlly.^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 


STILL  HIS  WHISKERS  GREW 
Tim  Burke  wa»  like  a  beardless  boy. 
Although  a  man  he'd  grown, 
He  bought  some  hair  restorer  for  a  bob. 
He  rubbed  it  all  around  his  chin 
To  make  his  whiskers  grow, 
?hen  went  to  bed  to  sle.P  "P^"  ^'^^hat 
But  when  he  woke  next  morning,  what 

His  whiskers  had  been  growing  all  the  , 

They'd'l^oWn  so  much  that  really,  on  i 

The  Ta'^r  had  suffocated  all  his  children 
and  his  wlfel 

Chorus 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew,   stUl  his 
whiskers  grew; 
He  cut  them  off  and  he  shaved  them 

He  bU  them  off  and  he  chewed  them 
off.  , 
But  still  his  whiskers  prewl 

TI<e  whiskers  filled  the  place  until  he 

couldn't  stir  a  peg. 
A  mile  a  minute  was  the  length  they 

He'd  wh^kers  on  Ms  finger  nails  and 

whiskers  on  his  leg. 
And  on  his  false  teeth  there  were  whls- 

They  "gr^w^down  from  his  head  unto 

his  hoof,  ,    ,^  ^, 

They  grew  until  they  lifted  off  the  r«of . 
They  grew  so  much  that  he,  despairing. 

Quita.  .  ...  _ 

Went  out  and  blew  his  chin  off  with  a 

ton  of  dynamite. 

Chorus 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew,  still  his 
whiskers  grew;        ,  , 
He  pulled  them  off  and  he  dragged 

He  krck^d^hem  off  and  he  blew  them  \ 
off. 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew. 

The  whiskers  grew  until  they  covered 

up  the  countryside.  \ 
They  even  spoiled. the  farmers'  crobs  of 

I 'Twas^  nothing  else  but  whiskers,  and 
you  couldn't  walk  or  ride. 

Whilst  folks  were  getting  strangled 
every  day.  ^  .„ 

They  grew  until  they  reached  up  in  the 

There^was  no  room  for  dicky  birds  to 
fly 

To   stop   them   Bfcrke   went   up    In  a 
balloon.  , 
And  tied  them  in  a  double  knot  around 
'  the  sun  and  moon. 

Chorus 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew,  still  his 
whiskers  grew; 
He  tied  them  up  and  he  hung  them 

He  nailed  them  up  and  he  screwed 
them  up. 
But  still  his  whiskers  grew. 

So  many  folks  were  getting  killed  on] 

every  hand  and  side. 
The  people  said  poor  Burke  would  have 

They  ^ttfuggled  through  his  whiskers 

"  and  his  hands  behind  him  tied. 
Then  to  a  lamp  post  hunx  him  up  to 

When^?e'  was  dead  each  face  was  full 
of  s,miles.  ,     •  ..V   .  „ 

They  dug  a  grave  the  depth  of  fourteen 

They  Thucked  Burke  in  and  flUed  the 

hole  once  more. 
With  lead  and  stones  and  cannon  balls 
and  iron  in  galore. 

Chorus 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew,   still  his 
whiskers  grew; 

y  pushed  him  down  and  tney 
dragged  him  down.  ^    .w  „ 

They  chucked  him  down   and  they 
shoved  Wm  down, 
But  still  his  whiskers  grerfl 


WHENTTHEY  STARTEU-lU  ur^ww 

in  Chicago  during  the  season  of  li'Sl-?^- 
The  piece  was  "Off  the  Earth  '  and  the 
featured  comedian  Ed^lie  Foy..  The 
chorus  was: 

Still  his    whlekers    grew,    still  nis 

whiskers  grew. 
He  cut  them  off,  he  "it  them  off. 
He  sawed  them  off,  and  he  chewed 

them  off,  uj,, 
But  still  his  whiskers  grew.  stMl  his 

whiskers  grew. 
They  covered  his  face  all  over  the 
place. 

But  still  his  whiskers  grew. 
I  remember  no  more  of  it,  but  I  well 
remember  Eddie  Foy  swinging  on  a 
crescent  prop  moon,  woll  up  to""'' 
borders,  and  with  a  long  Patriarchal  | 
beard,  the  which  from  time  to  time  he 
mangled  In  various  ways.  1 V'^''^  .nrt 
Hould  now  be,  termed  a  "wow  and 
have  entitled  him  to  full  membership 
in  the  "Whiskerino  Club." 


They 


mm  PLAYERS 
REVIVE  "FASHION" 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE-"Fashion  " 
Henry  Jewett's  version  of  An"a  Co.a 
Mowatt's  famous  comedy  of  Amer'fji'' 
life  in  the  '40s,  of  which  another  ^er 
sion  is  now  current  in  New  York,  me 

z!ke  ■  ^'-^^-Vla/^Ediss 

TXn-y':   F-nc.^  Co^Pton 

Count  Jollmaltre  V,'^'?".,    R^^ckle^  I 

Adam  Trueman  Hugh  C..  B"^\,\<;M 

p!;?'' Hnw<iVd .Harold  West 

Guests.... Jane  n.Uiman,  •>l'-'fe'3;«Vardwell 
Adele  Flchler.  Raymond  W .  Cara\\ei]i 
Last    night,    the    old    Castle  Square 
(now  the  Arlington  Theatre),  returned 
triumphantly   to   the   fold  of  Bostons 
stock  h.>u.ses  when  Mr.  Jewett  opened 
the  ninth  reason  of  his  repertory  com- 
pany with  a  revival  of  one  of  the  best 
'  of  our  early  American  plays-"Fashion, 
or  Life  in  New  York."    Of  this  Pla^ 
1  wrote   that  it   "owed  what  it  had  ol 
I  success  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  lo^e- 
I  ly  woman"-showing  that  the  author  of 
"The  Gold  Bug"  had  a  good  eye  both 
for  the  drama  and  the  ladies.  With 
his  judgment  of  the   I'-^tter^^^r^  t 
not  venture   to   cuarrel,  and   with  his 
^  opinion   of    the    former,  as 
pressed,  we  are  in  strict  accord.    If  70 
vear-=  ago,  and  compared  even   to  the 
l^tro^ioul    concoctions    of  Dion  Bouri- 
cault    it  hart  "not  a  particle  of  ori„- 
nality  of  invention,"  still 
boa.st    such    novelty    today      Mr.  Poe 
suggests  that  it  might  well  ha\e  been 
defigned   as  a  burlesque  on   the  con 
ventionality  of  the  theatre  o/J"^  ^ime 
Seven  decades  later  it  has,  indeed  be 
come  such  a  burlesque— and  a  rattling 
good  one,  too.     Seldom  has  an  audi - 
enoe    been    treated    to    more    heai  t> 
rrughs'Than   was   the    crowded  house 
which  last  night  greeted  ,  Jf/^^'^^^.-en  j 
Seldom,   too,  has  an  audience  even 
a     "Copley"     audience-entered  more 
completely  into  the  «P'"t  P^^^f^ 
The    stilted    soliloquies    received  tneir 
Tetd 'of  applause  no  less  b«  ng 
than  the  rendition  of  the  actors,  uib 
old  favorites  of  songland.    "troduced  at 

^r^h-  -^^i^^iB. 

t^r-ll^L^w^  "  ^r^d-^^it^fl^^^and 

^r'omcTtter^^^u:.,  his' moral'aphori..ms 
LTe  ,-ceived  always  With  the  mo^^^ 

r  Boltin^'audrenc?  was,  for  once,  in- 

-r-^od  .Paction  Of  JKa-o,;  IS 

tr:;::rve;ffre;Uc.stomarysk^ 

manifest  impo.s.b.ht>  ^^'^  ^„.,,.e 

^ehte'n'to^atct  tl^e  ^;,irit"of  Ihe  times 

geration  to  turn  tlie  ^^n  mate 
gorgeous  burlesque     ^^  'th  con  ^.^^^ 

judgment  he  has  sele^teu  ^^^^^ 
of  the  famous  f  "f^^^!  '"^^h^^racter  who 
admirably  «-}'';'^7^VpLla^ed  t^m  bodily 
sings  it.  and  '"^^Jf ^^^^phina  sings  to 
into  the  P>°t_[„\"^  ,f  Me  Only  With 
^tlne^Cs'-.'snob^on  <c.p,ta,  nan^^ 

socially  ;'i'r>''"f,/'ro\^l,orn  captain. 
Brown    Jug  .  the 


Mlllinette's  bit  about  "Love  s  Chiding." 
admirably  rendered  by  Mi.'is  Ediss,  con- 
vulsed the  house  with  its  outlandish  ( 
-rhyme— schemes  and  cumulative  banal- 
ity. Truly,  a  priceless  collection — and 
one  which  adds  much  to  the  amusivc- 
ness  of  the  revival. 

The  company  includes  several  new- 
comers, and,  without  exception,  acquits 
itscy  well,  though  some  parts  are  bet- 
ter done  than  others.  Mr.  Buckler.  Mr. 
Mowbray,  Miss  Rdis.s  and  Mr.  Whorf 
were  excellent,  Miss  Walker  was.  In 
make-up  and  manner,  admirable,  and 
Mr.  Compton  gave  A  curiously  symbolic 
twist  to  his  portrait  of  the  fear-haunted 
banker.  As  for  the  inimitable  Clive,  his 
rendering  of  the  druriken  Snobson  was 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  evening. 

In  short,  a  most  interesting,  amusing 
and  instructive  piece,  and  one  which 
should  bring  the  Jowett  company  many 
new  friends  to  grace  its  new  ht^hie. 

W.  R.  B. 

THEY  WERE  COIMTINUOUSLY 
LUXUI=tlANT 
We  are  Indeed,  Indebted  to  G.  H.  for 
the  words  of  "Still  His  AVhlskers  Grew  •• 
But  has  he  given  the  chorus  just  right? 
The  tune,  as  I  heard  it.  calls  for  more 
lines,  and  the  specimen  of  the  chorus 
that  I  remember  ran: 
"But  still  his  whiskers  grew,  still  his 
whiskers  grew; 
He  hacked  them  off  and  he  sawed 
them  off, 

He  bit  them  off  and  he-xhawed  them 
off. 

Still  ^is  whiskers  grew,  still  his  whis- 
kers grew; 
They  covered  his  face  all  over  the 
place. 

But  8tiU  his  whiskers  grew.'* 

H.  W. 
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3/     ^z'"  .'^.  ^„    .^.in-s  .'Divine  Poem"  in  Glasgow,  and 
It  Z  nt^^^ut  SSrra-e...  even  .hen  .e  ais.i.ea 

"^lf,r-said  of  the  Bussians  that  they  a  me^neho^^^^^^^^^  that 
Turgenev  and  Gogol  were  the  t  lot\  single  Russian 

the 'exception  of  '71^^        tarcka^^^^^^^^^^  Balieff  and  his  troupe, 

comedy.  And  y^t-  d«^P'^!„^J\J^"''ji,ted  M.  Koussevitzky  to  be  serious, 
IKe  legend  still  chngs.  had  exp  cted  ^  ^e  is 

perhaps  a  little  "^t'^^^'^^^-'^'R^^sian  whose  sense  of  humor  is  always 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a  ^^^^  ^"^^'^ll  Zy  woman  he  had  ever  heard 
jtesen^even  when  he  .  ^^3".        had  come  to  him  when  he 

O^who  wanted  to  play  the  ^^J^^tory  at  Moscow,  and  had 

young  and  beautiful  then.  Really^  ^  ,  , 

He  is  very  much  interested  ^J^^^^^ Z^Z^^^'^^ 
fltst  question  that  he  asked  me  was^  ^3  plans-afthough  he  refuses  to 
wa*  not  easy  to  answer,  ^^^^/^^^^'^f^i^^,^^^^^ 

tell  his  complete  P^ogfam---for  untried,  except  by 

the  older  music,  is  either  new  \°  ^"J^;.'^' ^^ivine  Poem"  and  Prokovieff's 
himself.   He  will  of  course         Seriabm  s   D.v    ^^^^^^  instrumen- 

accompaniments.  explained  to  me,  for  here  I  only  gave 

It  is  not  as  it  was  in  Pans,  ne  exp  n-ggibk  to  give  novel  and 

».few  concerts  in  the  -"^^-^^f       0, /p'^^^^^^^^ 
bizarre  things-the  audiences^  were  not  on^y  P    P  ^  ^^^.^^ 

mandedit.    ^ut  one  can  not  no,  wou^^^^^^^^^  Symphony,  Berlioz, 

30  concerts.     So  I  shall  give    Bee  hoven  ^^^.^  ^^^.^  ^ 

Tchaikowsky,  not  ""^^  "  t  I  wi^?  g  ve  the  "most  beautiful  music  of 

Write  to  your  paper  and  say  that  I  '^„3^3_a  definite  link  be- 

all  periods."    I  must  have  a  ^^^""/J^^Z^'r^odern  music  is  not ' 

tween  each  of  the  P-<=--^^^^;^  "".^^ergiven  a  raisun  d'etre  on  the  , 
so  much  appreciated-because  never  g^^v  ^^^^^^  ^, 

program-it  is  disconnected,  and  for  the  '"^^^  P         ^   ^-^^^^  before 

grams,  there  will  be  one  of  /ach-they  will  no  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

Paris  I  never  gave  concerts  of  tj^^J^f^X 
thing  like  the  Ninth  Symphony.   I  will  only  piay  on 

to  play.  ,        •  ;„„  if  =ppnis  for  he  talked  frankly  of 

He  is  a  liberal  man        -u-'^cl^^  "o  ^widespread  in  Europe  than 
women  in  the  o^f^^^stra-a  custom  rnucn  m  ^^^^^^ 

^ith  us-and  he  told  me  of  \^>^e^'^/^^f  refused  to  allow 

conservatory,  when  the  director  ^^^^^J^^^^'^  ^o  play  in  his  orches- 
women  who  had  graduated  from  J^^^^^ad  some  women  in  hi« 

Ss^nS^LrvSli^S^piSrP^X.  even  first  violinists^and 
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ey  have  almost,"Witnout  exception,  been  better  than  the  men,  they  nave 
■en  more  businesslike— and  he  thinks  it  nn  excellent  means  of  discipline, 
though  it  is  often  difficult  to  travel  when  ther^  is  but  one  woman  in 
e  entire  orchestra. 

Another  thing  that  seemed  to  interest  him  was  the  conservatoire  in 
oston,  which  he  of  course  thought, comparable  to  those  in  foreign  capitals 
id. he  wanted  to  know,  too,  about  nearby  choruses,  for  he  intends  to 
ve  some  of  Moussorgsky's  operas  with  choruses. 

When  I  asked  him  about  his  Ru.ssian  music,  he  said  that  he  would 
y  to  avoid  the  too  familiar,  and  that  he  had  many  new  and  curious 
lings  to  di.xcover  to  us.  That  is  all  that  he  will  say,  and  his  secretary, 
ho  then  arrived,  reiterated  it  in  English  for  me. 

Here  is  no  philanderini^  musician,  but  a  youngish  man  of  great  vigor, 
id  esprit,  if  one  may  judge  at  all  by  talking  with  him  for  an  hour  or  so — 
sound  yet  magnetic  conductor — yet  not  one  who  seeks  blindly  for  the 
jyues.  And  with  all  his  winter  before  him  he  talke  blithely  of  return- 
ijr  >t  the  close  of  the  season  for  concerts  in  London  and  Paris. 


And  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  add  a  fevv'words  about  Pierre  Mon- 
'UX,  who  is  spending  his  summer  at  Dieppe,  and  making  ready  for  what 
)Unds  like  an  extensive  winter.  "It  will  be,  for  me,  a  resting  season," 
e  Bays,  "after  eight  years  spent  in  America.  I  am  to  be  guest  con- 
uctor  for  a  few  concerts  in  England  and  Scandinavia  and  for  some  French 
pera  performances  in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  in  Vienna.  I 
lay  also  conduct  some  few  concerts  in  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague, 
here  I  am  asked  to  introduce  Stravinsky's  "La  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in 
incert  form,  but  with  the  exception  of  French  opera  in  Vienna,  these 
mcerts  have  not  been  finally  decided  upon."  ...  A  resting  season.  .  .  . 


SPAY,    SEPTEMBER    2,  1 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  BALE 


"The  word  politics,  Sir,''  said  Mr: 
'Ickwick,  "comprises,  in  Itself,  a  dlf- 
cnlt  studr  ef  m  Ineenslderable  mag- 
Itude.-* 

"Ah!''  said  the  Count,  drawing  out 
he  tablets  as:aini  "Ver  good — fine 
'ords  to  beglil  a  ehapter;  Chapter 
Jrty-seven.  PoltlcS:  The  word  poUic 
urprlseg  by  himself:" 

EDITORIAL  AMENITIES 

We  were  alt  delighted  when  we  read 
lat  the  presidential  campaign  is  to  be 
anductpd  In  a  spirit  o*  courtesy  and 
80d  will,  There  will  be  no  mud-sllng- 
■01  ho  "nailing  of  lies,"  no  "hurling 
le  cha.-ge  back  In  the  teeth  '  of  any 
indldate  or  any  speaker  on  che  stump. 
'  h.i.'f  been  admitted  that  Messrs. 
Wvlrt  B.nil  Coolldge  are  perfect  gentle^ 
len.  Bomo  one  may  say;  "Ves,  but 
lere's  La  Pollette,"  His  friends  might 
ly  n(  htm  as  the  Honorable  Elijah 
;»)gram  waJd  of  Mr,  Hannibal  Chollop! 
Unspllpd  l)y  wlth»rlng  conventlonall- 
ea  Rs  air  our  broad  and  boundless 
•rearers  I  Rough  he  may  be.  So  atr 
jp  Darrs.  Wild  he  may  be.  Bo  air 
ar  Buffalers.  Out  he  Is  a  child  of 
atur'  and  a  child  of  Freedom ;  and  his 
3Mtful  answer  to  the  Despot  and  the 
yrant  \n,  that  lil*  bright  home  U  In 
le  Settin  Sun." 

Only  for  • 'Despot  and  the  Tyrant" 
rad  Wail  Strset  and  Capltallsta. 

And  editors  have  promised  to  be  the 
sry  pinks  of  propriety.  There  will  be 
>  Imitators  of  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr. 
urk.  Mr.  Sllnkers,  that  polished  and 
ircastlo  writer  described  by  Artemus 
'ard,  died  long  ago  end  left  no  lineal 
icoessor.  Look  over  the  flies  of  the 
ew  York  Tribune  when  Horace  Qree- 
y-  was  raging  against  the  South  and 
1  at  the  North  who  did  not  share  his 
ews.  Would  one  editor  today  addrSSS 
lother  editor:  "You  lie,  you  UtUe  vll- 
In.  you  know  you  lie"?  Some  of  us 
old  enough  to  remember  "Brick" 
jmeroy  and  his  blackguard  newspaper. 

iWe  were  led  to  these  remarks  by 
adlng  tUe  Plymouth  Rock  and  County 
Ivertiser  of  June  4,  1840,  the  year  of 
e  Harrison  campaign.  We  remember 
a  men  Iir  our  little  village  of  the 
ttles  chirping: 

"We'll  sing  the  Harrison  song  by 
night  S 

And  beat  his  foes  by  day  " 
Or  "Van.  little  Van, 
l8  a  used  up  man." 
Thero   were-  songs  In  praise  of  log 
iblns    and    hard    cider    which  were 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  Harrlsoniar 
But    th.s   Plymouth   newspaper  was 
terly  opposed  to  Harrison.    It  thun- 
red  against  him:  It  echoed  the  thun 
r  of   others.     Thus    the    Post  wa^ 
.rrifled  at  the  thought  of  the  wTt^ 
Wntion  at  Worco^er     "Then  ^an^ 
«  and  emblems,  ft  skins  and  coo^ 
ins,  cider  casks  and  log  cabins,  pro 
iSBlons    and    speeches    will  flu 
reets    of    this    fated    town"  "The 
sslng  sound  and  savorv  smell"  of  thl 
<nds  within  the  cabins  "win  temp? 

people  to  drlnkl"  'empt 
And    then   the   young   men  of  the 
nig  delegations  will  be  seen  by  the 
ung  ladies  from  the  windows  oi  the 
l-uses   Togaillng   (sic)   themselves'  at 


Intervals  by  'handing  round  their  files 
a  huge  gourd  filled  with  the  refreshing 
beverage'  of  hard  cider,  drawn  from 
barrels  covered  over  with  'skins  of 
wild  animals  and  buck  horns.'  Then 
empty  cider  barrels  will  be  raised  upon 
poles,  and  labelled  and  gilded,  and 
v'lived  to  the  shouting  throngs  of  young 
Whigs,  inviting  them  to  drink!  .  .  . 
AH  this  will  be  done  here  In  the  good  old 
moral  State  of  Massachusetts.  .  ... 
Here  we  have  a  powerful  party  resort- 
ing mainly  to  drink  to  carry  tlieir  ends, 
and  we  even  behold  the  most  able  and 
violent  temperance  journals  in  the 
country  proclaiming  that  such  proceed- 
ings will  raise  the  price  of  real  estate. 
.  .  .  It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  those  wTid  join  In 
such  proceedings.  It  cannot  fail  to 
bring  many  of  the  young,  the  giddy, 
the  zealous,  the  now  well  principled,  to 
the  drunkard's  grave." 

The  editor  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Sun:  "Such  a  paper,  with  its  circulation 
of  33,000  copies,  must  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  human  liberty." 
j  l^t  the  editor  himself  could  speak 
right  out  in  meeting:  ■ 
I  "We  must  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  having  filled  so  large  a  space  with 
remarks  upon  tlie  federal  paper  printed 
In  this  town.  It  is  a  dull,  senseless 
concern;  without  wit.  spirit,  tact  or  tal- 
ent, and  we  seldom  think  of  doing.more 
than  crack  a  joke  over  any  thing  that 
appears, In  it.  An  argument  in  the  case 
would  be  wasted.  Upon  the  present 
occasion,  however,  we  deemed  best  to 
expose  Its  rascality." 

Here  is  another  example  of  his  sturdy 
English: 

'A  knave,  who  professes  to  belong  to 
Squantum,  has  sent  us  a  letter  from 
Boston,  enclosing  an  Advertisement  of 
the  New  England  Truss  Manufactory, 
which  he  cut  from  our  paper.  In  his 
letter  he  says  we  are  a  publisher  of 
liesT"  The  design  of  the  fellow  no  doubt 
was  to  cheat  us  out  of  20  cents  postage. 
In  that,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  The 
law  allows  post  masters  to  refund  t'ne 
money  in  such  cases.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  fellow  stole  the  pap^  whereon  he 
wrote,  he,  and  not  we,  lost  money  by 
the  operation  We  mention  the  fact  for 
the  gdvernment  of  those  who  may  favor 
us  in  the  same  way  hereafter." 


What  was  not  said  against  Harrison 
in   this   newspaper!     t^et   us    turn  to 
a    pleasanter    side    of    journalism  as 
shown  in  Plymouth.  ! 
"THE  HAIR!  THE  HAIR!!  THE  HAIR!  i 
Curling  Oil. 
Glorious  news  from  Boston." 

This  news  was  about  tlie  genuine 
"Buffalo  Oil.  far  superior  to  Bear's  Oil 
or  any  other  animal  preparation — it 
gives  a  satin  gloss  and  causes  tlie  hair 
to  curl  beautifully;  also,  there  is  noth-- 
Ing  like  It  to  promote  the  growth  of 
whiskers." 

"Everybody  in  Boston  who  has  a 
cough  is  using  it."  ''It"  was  the  "Com- 
pound Boneset  Candy  prepared  from 
the  root  of  Squills,  Elecampa,ne,  Bone- 
set  herb,  Ausenna  root,  and  many  other 
articles,  all  of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 
It  was  especially  recommended  for 
"clearing  the  voice  for  vocalists  and 
public  speakers,"  which  reminds  us 
that  the  "true  Democrats"  of  Wren- 
tham  heard  O.  A.  Brownson,  Esq.,  de- 
liver an  address  for  over  two  hours. 
"It  was,  we  are  told  by  a  gentle.raan 
who  heard  it.  a  most  able  and  eloquent 
performance." 

"And  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple" near  Col.  Thayer's,  Democrats  of 


Wcymoutn  ana  liraintrco,  heard  Mr. 
Rantoul  for  nearly  two  hours.  There 
were  heroes  In  those  days — In  tho  audi- 
ences. 

Mr.  Horace  Collamore  at  Pembroke 
had  30  bushels  of  the  genuine  "Rohan 
potatoes"  for  sale.  They  were  of  his 
own  raising.    Why  "Rohan"? 

And  what  were  "Florence  straw  bon- 
nets," sold  by  Mr.  John  B.  Atwood? 


Do  not  think  that  this  Plymouth 
newspaper  neglected  the  finer  arts. 
This  l.-^suc  published  'A  Story  of  Olden 
Time:  Krom  the  first  night  of  the 
'Giant  Chronicles'  as  given  in  the  new 
work  by  'Boz' — 'Master  Humphrey's 
Clock.'  " 

This  newspaper  wias  published  84 
years  a«o.  What  will  the  readers  In 
the  year  2008  say  of  the  newspapers  of 

this  week  If  these  Journals  will  then 
be  legible  and  have  not  crumbled  Into  i 
nothingness?  Fortunately  we  shall  not  j 
know,  nor  will  the  "housing  problem" 
vex  US:    It  was  Dr.  James  Gowi  head-  i 
.master   of   Westminster    Bchooli  who 
wrote; 

"Build  me  right  soon  a  little  house, 
where  I 

May  find  a  home  et  last  and  rest  fer 
feood  i 

A  tiny  bungalow  ©f  polished  wood, 
Seme  6l3i_  feet  longi  and  less  than  two 

foof  high: 
And  nail  Upon  the  front  fot"  ^'1  See 
A  sUvet'  Shield  whereoil  Is  plainly  writ 
The  house's  date  and  whs  Inhabits 

'  A  whilom  Cambridge  scholar i  en«  3 .  9. 

"Dig  the  foundations  Irt  Some  pleasant 
nook 

WTiere  1  can  heaf  tt  blftGkblrd  slngTi 
6.nd  where 

gometlmea  a  kindred  spirit  may  re- 
pair 

And  Bit  him  down  to  sketch  er  read  a 
book. 

Bo    round    my    house,    hO'we  er  the 

hoathon  rage, 
Innocent  joys  shall  live  from  &S«  to 

age." 


"THE  OUTSIDER") 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Lionel  At- 
IwiU  In  "The  Outsider,"  a  play  In  three 
feots  concerning  professional  ethics  and 
other  interesting  matters  by  Dorothy 
Brandon.    The  cast: 

eir  Montague  ToUemacHe,  F.  i^^^^^ 

Mr.   Vincent  Helmote.   ^'^      ^i^'^ri' Douglas 
»       1   w  n   r!  a     ...  .John  Blair 
Sir  Nathan  Ifjaej./-,f-  ^  "%i>aVia  Glafsfor.'. 
tiv.  Jasper  Sturdee,  M.  » .  •  •  ■  L'a'-X'^^^  p^^j^ 

Lalage  Sturdee  fVteTla  Kenmore 

JIa<Ume   Ivlost  Lionel  Atwill 

Anton  E^satzy  -.viissamtoe  Newcomt-e 

prltchard   p^j  Somerset 

^"•Throuuide;''";;' a'pie^e  to 
Mike  actor,  audience  and  r^^Jl^lf  J.Z 
the  actor  it  offers  three  roles  of  great 
power  and  range,  as  well 
excellent  opportunities  ^^^^^^^it'^pro- 
fharacters.    For  the  audience  it  pro 
efdes  exceptional  emotional  v.  ues  ad- 
,mlrable  suspense  and  "^/^ 
max.     For  the  manager  it  reaps  tu 
^^ilultuous    applause  J^'i^^  Igh 

public,  ;and  such  ^'^^^^''^^J^^ftioe 

srlroflVo^rm^ou^nTsto^^lng 

^^^itU\  dolbt  Outsiaf  MS  one 

!^s^rt^^'drplrturfltes  Hhe 
refusal  of  certain  eminent 

S:te^ti^t^x^of':^=£; 

bsC^^anr^frro^ntrS^^^^ 
Superb  mechanical  ingenuity,  together 
wi?^  a  deep  practical  knowledge  of 
rnLU%  (lalne'd  entirely.  «  -^^^-^^ 
aright,  from  w-^^'""^ ^",3  ?ecree« 
Btockvards!).  T^he  v'^"'-'''"'.,^  r*.niilred 
that  he  must  either  P^^%"^VoTun- 
^edical  examinations  or  else  work  un 
rler  some  licensed  surgeon.  This  tno 
fi^ry.  untamed  Ragatzy  refuses  to  do. 

r/  fi.vther  VOWS  to  make  the  Koyai 
ISnege^ofsu^g^ons  ^rant  him  an  hon- 
ora»y  degree,  by  proving  that  he  is 
greater  than  any  of  l'^'"^":^^"-  ^...^  \ 

Thus  goes  the  first  act,  notable  rather 
for  the  vigor  of  its  action  than  finish 
n  the  presentation  of  its  info'-™^t'°"^ 
The  four  eminent  surgeons  who  are 
gathered  to  await  the  demonstration  of 
Bagatzy's  machine  •  talk  °vf-lon 
sentences,  mumble  not  a  little  ana 
p!agatzy  himself,  when  departing,  leaves 
behind  him  the  electrical  attachment 
for  his  machine  still  screwed  into  the 
i  Ight  fixture.  The  attitude  of  the  out- 
falv'  m  this  situation  is  well  outlined 
but  the  somewhat  abstruse,  but  none 
the  less  important,  staten^ent  of  tlie  at- 

Itude  of  the  medical  profession  toward 
"Charlatans"  is  less  definite.  le«s  sati  - 
factory.  Why  organized  medicine  should 
llways  be  on  the  conservative  ^''de  s  a 
foint  too  important  not  to  he  carefully 

:  ^To^'^hr'second  act.  however,  the 
author  brings  new  persons  and  new 
powers.  One  of  the  surgeons— the  great- 


est—has II  d.iughter,  lame  since  child- 
hood and  pronounced  by  all  the  pro- 
fossion  Incurable.  To  her,  as  the  means 
whereby  ho  may  prove  his  mastery  over 
those  on  the  "inside,"  Anton  Ragatzy 
turns.  By  strategem,  he  makes  hla  way  1 
,  to  her  prcKinoe,  by  glib  tongue,  by  al- 
most fiendish  skill  In  reading  her  mind  | 
and  heart  and  the  suppressed  desires 
therein,  he  revives  In  her  the  hope  of 
a,  euro — a  hope  long  since  killed  by  the 
hopeless  attitude  of  her  father.  From 
her  music  (she  Is  a  gifted  composeer) 
he  reads  the  pent-up  passion  in  her 
heart;  from  her  attitude  toward  the 
young  man  present  he  guesses  Its  ob- 
ject; with  serpent-tongue  ho  paints  the 
picture  of  what  she  might  look  forward 
to — young,  beautiful,  accomplished — and 
of  what  she  does,  in  fact,  have  before 
her.  As  climax  to  an  act  subtly  con- 
ceived and  skilfully  sustained,  she 
chooses  between  her  father  and  his 
polleagues  and  submitting  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  "outsider."  Of  that  choice 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  love  of  life-  is 
strong  within  her;  as  a  cripple,  she. 
too.  Is  an  "outsider."  Hope,  youth,  de- 
sire, lead  her  on. 

Of  the  acting  of  Mr.  Atwill,  as  the 
resourceful,  dominating,  Impudent  Raj- 
atzy,  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be 
given.  The  part  is  full  of  movament 
and  color,  and  well  suited  to  his  talents. 
Flexible,  well-shaded,  forceful,  was  his 
handling  of  it.  Miss  Davis  played  the 
part  of  Lalage  with  skill.  Miss  New- 
combe  (formerly  of  the  Jewett  Com- 
pany) got  some  good  laughs  with  her 
presentation  of  the  housekeeper,  and 
JMr.  Owen  added  nothing  to  a  weak,  un- 
convincing role.  For  the  rest,  the  com- 
pany performs  adequately,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fine  lighting  of  acts  one  and  two.  Act 
three  suffers  from  a  10,000  watt  sun- 
rise of  surprising  celerity.    W.  R.  B. 

"HELL  BENT  FER 
HEAVEN"  AT  HOLLIS 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  "Hell 
Bent  for  Heaven,"  comedy-drama  In 
three  acts  by  Hatcher  Hughes,  produced 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Alonzo 
Klaw.    The  cast: 

David  Hunt  WlUlaTO  W.  Crimans 

Mok   Hunt  Frances  Brandt 

Sid  Hunt  Buford  Arnutaga 

Rufe  Pryor  John  F.  Hamilton 

Matt  Hunt  Walter  Downing 

Andy  Lowry  Frank  Farley 

Jude  Lowry  Marjorie  Vonnegut 

This  is  the  play  which  three  months 
ago  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
the  best  American  play  of  the  year. 
'  There  were  probably  no  persons  in  the 
audience  last  evening  who  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  that  de- 
cision. And  there  was  a  very  large 
I  audience,  despite  the  hot  weather. 

The  general  descriptplve  comment 
heard  among  the  people  as  they  left  the 
theatre  was  the  expression,  "unusual." 
The  unusualness  of  the  play  lies  mainly, 
perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
■  caught,  and  successfully  presents,  the 
intricate  and  cunning  machinations  of 
the  meddlesome,  fanatic  mind. 

The  hero,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  villain  and  therefore  might  properly 
be  called  the  villain-hero,  is  a  mental 
and  spiritual  weakling  who,  through 
cowardice  during  the  war,  became  a  re- 
ligious fanatic.  Getting  religion  did  not 
get  him  intelligence,  nor  yet  a  kind 
spirit.  Like  the  devil,  he  quotes  scrip- 
ture for  his  own  destructive  ends.  He 
lies,  deceives.  Interprets  the  words  and 
actions  of  others  in  the  meanest  w:ay 
possible  to  Interpret  them — and  all  be- 
cause he  sees  himself  alone  as  right- 
eous. He  cannot  convert  the  others  to 
his  own  ^.nd  only  true  conception  of 
religion,  therefore  he  considers  himself 
God's  instrument  to  cause  their  de- 
struction, doing  consciously  what  many 
fanatics  in  this  world  seem  to  do  in- 
stinctively, and  quoting  the  Bible  as  his 
autliority  from  above. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  plays  this  role, 
does  it  admirably.  His  acting  is  power- 
ful. His  voice  is  aggravating.  He  in- 
spires an  impulse  to  annihilate  him.  It 
seems  a  thankless  thin  gto  do.  to  work 
to  get  oneself  so  thoroughly  hated,  but 
the  audience  was  quick  to  show  Its  ap- 
preciation of  his  work. 

In  fact,  every  member  of  the  cast 
deserves  mention  for  tlie  quality  of  the 
acting.  There  were  no  false  notes  any- 
where. The  dialect  of  the  southern 
mountain  region,  with  all  Its  richness  of  , 
profanity,  was  masterfully  handled. 

There  is  but  one  scene — the  interior 
of  a  simple  cabin  among  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains — -and  the  action  takes  place 
within  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
rame  day.  As  the  play  unfolds  there 
are  mo.ments  as  thrilling  as  melodrama, 
in  the  best  sense,  and  throughout  there 
is  a  sprinkling  of  humor. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  fanatics 
of  any  brand  will  not  be  puzzled,  and 
we  can  imagine  no  one  finding  the  play 
boresome  or  in  any  way  uninteresting. 

H.  L. 
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eler's  who  aSmeOrflgs-VKnder  bA  far  as 
two  miles  from  Greenwich  VUlaga,  my 
anticipation  was  exquisite. 

What  1b  It— the  "coavlnental  treak- 
fast"?    We   have  heard  ot  how  the 
Frenchman  has  coffee  and  rolls  brought 
to  his  bed    and    so    fortifies  himself 
against    the    day's   vicissitudes  Very 
nice,  we  think,  Indeed,  a  d"am  of  lux- 
:  ury  and  ease.    So  we  go  to  Paris  and 
i  we.  too,  have  breakfast  served  in  bed 
'     We  have,  it  seems  to  us,  Just  reached 
the  land  of  dreams,  when  our  fl^^mbers 
are  interrupted  by  a  knock 
Morning-no,   it  can't  ^e.    But  It  Is. 
and  Antoine  is  waiting  with  the  break 
fast  tray.     By  a  supreme  effort  we 
wrest    ourselves    from    the    deduct  ve 
arms  of  Morpheus   (somet  mes  called 
th™hay).  to  a  state  of  -eml-consclous- 
ness.    "Entrez,"  we  groan.    The  door 
opens,  and  in  steps  an  ereot  little  roan, 
covered  with  a  long  ^^Ite  apron  His 
ruddy  face  is  beaming  and  his  waxen 
mustache  sends  vague  visions  of  a  bar 


:]{) 

LT.  RICE  HEADS 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Lt  Gltz  Rice,  composer,  famed  for 
his  war  song,  "Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine,'' 
came  back  again  to  Keith's  last  night 
and  delighted  a  happy  holiday  audience 
with  his  co-stars.  Donald  Brian  musical 
comedian,  and  Virginia  O'Brien  who 
scored  such  a  success  as  Rosie  of  George 
Cohan's  ''Rosie  O'Reilly."   The  trio,  who 

are  booked  as  the  headUners  of  a  we  1 

rounded     program    of  entertainment, 

presented  a  pleasing  miniature  revue, 

with  each  sharing  honors. 

fV„,riv  Dressing  them  for  honors  Is 

Mfsfcr^ettrirdlL,  dancing  star.  J^^^^ 

.,3  conspicuously  assisted^  in  ^.jer  aanc- i  ber  s  ^Ign^Ui  ^  ^^^^ 

irhe'thrliled  the^  laj^e  house  by  ^^^^f^^-^,^^,,.  .^eets.  u,  ' 
I XrUnrform  that  dazzled  the  ting  down  the  tray, 

is  act    ''T^e  French  Model,"  .  jourdhul." 
'      \a    immensely    popular    with    the      -Rnr.  ••  we  erruml 
rudi:^ce!ThTcrrep'eatedly  called  for 


set- 

ll"  fait  beau  au- 


^Tnother  act  w^ic  found  b.^  ^a- 
r/eUo-  «pu?aUon°''Af°ter  answering  at 

E'^i^:"s^---;eon 

would  Uke  them  much  better  in  their 

"%Ve^r'  fcts"  I^n^cfu^dr-lf  stoker,  Kurtz 
Anri  Cully  who  delighted  with  songs; 
McCool  "^.d  Reilly.  assisted  by  Kathleen 
Murray,  in  songs  and  dances;  the  Gaud- 
fmUhs  and  their  clown  dogf  unusually 
good  as  tumblers-  "Senator    Ford,  ana 


•Bon,"'  we  grumble,  trying  to  Bmlle 
as  he  bow,'^  his  way  out  with  a  cheery 

*^Now-,°"^llghUy  awake,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  order  of  the  day.  We  must 
arise,  exercise,  bathe,  dress.  But  If 
we  do  all  these  the  coffee  will  get  cold. 
We  can't  drink  cold  coffee.  It's  poison- 
ous. We'll  omit  the  dressing.  But  even 
then-well,  we  can  cut  °"t  dear  old 
Walter  Camp's  dally  dozen.  We  11  lose 
our  figure.  But  breakfast  In  bed,  we 
must  sacrifice  soni^^hlng  to  ob'^ln  such 
luxury.  We'll  only  bathe.  But  cam 
we?    We  must  first  warn  Antoinette 


S;L^  st=s.^"^he-XrT;r^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^  -^LT^.T.  ^^esllcT  in^ 
Fables  topics  of  the  day  and  the  ever- 
present  Pathe  Weekly. 

CONTINUING 


M  A  J  E  S  T  I  C— "Poppy,"  musical 
comedy  with  Madge  Kennedy  and 
W.  C.  Fields  starring. 

WILBUR — "Little  Jessie  James," 
musical  comedy  with  large  cast 
headed  by,  Laura  Hamilton  and  Al- 
len Kearns. 

ARLINGTON — "Fashion,"  revival 
of  Anna  Cora  Mowatt's  famous  play 
by  the  Henry  Jewett  Players. 


Two  negroes  died  from  drinking  In  a 
barber  shop  at  Saratoga  Springs.  They 
began  with  whiskey  and  gin.  but  when 
.the  fire  waters  were  all  out,  they^ 
,  quaffed  hair  tonlo.  Another  proof  that 
I  no  one  should  mix  liquors.    The  hair! 

tonic  put  an  end  to  the  carousing;  y et  j 
1  n  barber  shops  ot  this  city  the  bay 
'rum    Is   only    "near    bay    rum.  and 
'[hough  some  might  not  the^^^: 
erage   stimulating,    not    searching  out 
the  centres  of  life,  not  curling  up  the 
toes  of  the  imbiber,  it  Is  supposed  to 

be  Innocuous.   

111  our  boyhood  Florida  •water  was 
used   by  many   as    a    substitute  for 
Cologne.    (IS  Florida  water  stlU  manu- 
factured?)   We    had    smoked    In  the 
moaning  our  first  cigar.     Contra^  to 
tradition  and  the  Sunday  school  books 
of  that  period,  we  were  not  made  vlo- j 
lently  sick,   not  overcome   by  nausea, 
as  the  genteel  would  say,  but  fearing 
parental    wrath    and    the  consequent, 
cowhidlng.  we  thought  to  change  our; 
breath  by  not  only  dashing    Flor  da 
water  over  our  mouth,  but  swaUowlng 
some  of  it.    Our  wild  shout  for  help 
brought  parents  from  the  next  room, 
confession  and  punishment,  for  certain 
proverbs   of   Solomon  with  respect  to 
parental   duty    towards    offspring— "In 
Adam's  fall.  We  sinned  all"— were  held 
in  high  esteem,  preferable  even  to  the 
solemn  sentences    in    "The  Parent- 
Guide." 

Paul  Bartlett'a  statue  of  Blackstone, 
unveiled  In  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
London,  Is  warmly  praised.  Yet  It  can-  : 
not  be  Justly  called  realistic,  for  al- 
though Blackstone  wrote  his  "Commen- 
taries" with  a  bottle  of  old  port  before 
him.  being  thus  "invigorated  and  sup- 
ported In  the  fatigue  of  his  greats 
work,"  he  is  not  represented  as  hold- 
ing a  glass,  much  less  a  bottle,  In  his 
good  right  hand. 

A   MENTAL   FAITH  CURE 
Seer,  in  the  window  of  an  apothe- 
I  cary's  shop:  _    _       x>  ,. 

!     "Antisceptic  tablets,  10  Cents  a  Box. 

WITH  THE  FRENCH 
Ias  the  World  Wags:  ^  ! 

I  For  years  a  longing  to  enjoy  a  "oon- 
tinenta!  breakfast"  possessed  me.  Hav- 
ing dutifully  read  my  share  of  the  "best 
sellers"  written  by  those  daring  trav- 


brother,  or  only  fellow  lo™"''""  A" 
toinette  can  prepare  the  bath-but  no 
that  is  a  matter  of  at  least  20  minutes 
-out  of  the  question.    We  w  U  remain 
dirty-only   one   more   recruit   to  the 
army  of   the    "great   unwashed  We 
will  breakfast  now,  as  we  are.  In  bed. 
unexercised,  unwashed,  undressed.  We 
sit  up   pour  out  a  cup  of  hot  milk  and 
coffee,'  butter  a  roll,  and  settle  down 
to  gastronomic  enjoyment  of  our  meal 
But  where  is  the  contentment  that 
should  follow?     It  doesn't  exist.  We 
are  not  really  awake.    So  we  are  not 
actually  hungry.    Nevertheless  we  eat 
for  the  food  is  there.    And  we  drink 
the  "cafe  au  lait,"  highly  flavored  with 
chicory;    deadly    weed,    good  for  the 
heaUhf  we  are  told,  but  a  villainous 
insult  to  the  palate  of  a  coffee  connols 
seur    We  finish  and  think,  now  we  will 
lit  UP.    But  a  lethargy  has  descended 
upon  us    Gone  is  our  desire  to  arise, 
to'  exercise,  to  go  to  lectures,  to  bathe 
even     Gone  is  our  ambition,    "  van 
fshed   with   the    last   crumbs,    of  our 
'continental  breakfast." 

"What's  the  use?"   we   think,   as  a 
gloom   gathers  over  our  day  and  we 
spttle  ourselves  for  another  sleep. 
CATHERINE  PAMIIvLA  ROBINSON. 
Paris,  France. 


In  Au,  .iibcr  of  Three  Thou- 

^^a^■d  odd  .'\.  D., 
TVTien  standing  room  is  all  that's  left 

I  hope  that  folk  will  see 
In  some  .most  congested  corner  of  that 

most  congested  throng 
The  British  Ass.  In  conclave  and  still 

going  hot  and  strongr. 
«!rI<uclo,  Iiv  th»  jilanoliestec  Guardlaiu 


The  Menestrel,  giving    the    table  of 
theatrical  receipts  in  Paris  last  year, 
says  that  the  Casino  de  Paris  and  the 
Folles  Bergere    were    first  among,  the 
music  halls  with  receipts  of  over  9,- 
000.000  francs.     "The  taste  for  nude 
women  and  witless  shows  does  not  die. 
One  should  not  draw  a  conclusion  In- 
Ijurlous   to   our   public.     Let   us  say 
boldly  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
1  spectators  In  these   theaUes   Is  com. 
I  posed  of  strangers,  especially  English 
and.,Americans,  who  come  here  to  cor- 
rect in  a  measure  the  excessive  mod- 
esty which  they  parade  at  home.  There 
they  are;  whole  families,  grandmother 
father,  mother,  young  girls  and  youths 
and  behind  their  huge  shell  glas-es  or 
with  hands  to  Uieir  faces-the  older 
women  do  thls-exclalm  Oh!  In  lub"_ 
clous  admiration  at  the  sight  of  nudltj 
not  at  all  veiled. 

"To   cot.firm   our   opinion,   ^e  went 
the  other  evening  to  one  of  these  es- 
tablishments  and    observed,     not  the 
show,  but  the  effect  produced  by  It  on 
hiany   English    and    Ainerloans.  The 
women  were  not  abashed  at  an  J  time 
and   the   eyes   of   the   men   shone  as 
brilliant  Jewels.    In  the  theatre  only  the 
personnel    spoke    French.      And  the 
foreign  spectators  are  the  ones  who  ar 
riving  home    pretend' that  the  French 
are  a  futile  and  Immoral  race. 
1    "Let  us  rejoice,    however,    In  these 
'recelpts7rom  rich  tourists  the  balance 
of  trade  is  thus  to  our  advantage. 


management  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audiences. 

The  July  number  of  l;he  Mask  con- 
tains some  Shakesperian  limericks.  One 
of  them  runs  as  follows: 
"No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  Othello— 
An  African  sort  of  a  fellow. 

When  they  said,  'You  are  black. 

He  cried.   Take  It  back! 
I'm  only  an  exquisite  yellow."  " 

M.  Pierre  Soize  was  moved  to  rhap- 
sodic bursts  by  seeing  Nazlmova  In  the 
I  film.  "L'Occident."    He  wrote  in  Paris 
Journal  : 

'  "Little  dancing  silhouette,  great  sav- 
age eyes,  mute  mouth,  I  think  ot  you, 
Naziniova.  In  what  corner  of  far-off 
California  do  you  hide  your  life,  -supple 
girl,  with  the  body  of  an  amphora? 
°  .'  .  Your  expression  Is  impenetrable 
and  magnetic,  feline  and  hard,  caress 
ing,  dominating.  It  enchains.  It  as- 
sures you  an  empire,  an  empire  a  hun- 
d.ed  times  more  real  'than  Cleopatra's, 
since  alt  those  who  have  seen  you  are 
your  slaves.  Ip  your  look  I  see  your 
soul  sleeping,  as  on  a  summer  night  the 
moon  at  the  bottom  ot  a  fountain, 
I  think  of  you,  I  think  of  you, 
Nazlmova,  girl  born  on  the  border  of 
mysterious  Asia,  sombre  body,  sur- 
charged soul.  You  are  woi'>'cn.  You 
are  The  Woman.  And  all  luiman  love 
with  all  the  harmony  of  the  world 
could  lie  in  the  hollow  of  your  pale 
hands."  ^ 

As  a  New  York  delegate  at  a  political 
convention  in  Bi:.ffalo,  years  ago. 
shouted  in  his  ecstasy  from  a  box: 
"Wow!    Hot  Stuff!" 


A  SALUTATION 

("Prof.  Gregory  quoted  statistics  cov- 
ering the  latter  half  of  the  last  normal 
decade,  from  1906  to  1910,  showing  that 
the  population  of  the  world  was  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  which  would  cause 
It  to  double  itself  In  60  yf^rs,  and  that  , 
if  this  rate  continued  the  6,600,000,uuu 
which  it  had  been  calculated  was  the 
most  the  world  could  feed  would  be  In 
TxK  ence  in  120  years,  while  even  if   he  j 
lood    supply   were    indefinitely  multi- 
plied, standing  ro«,m  on  the  earth  would 
a      be    filled    when    the  population 
reache-l  700,000,000,000  In  the  year  3000. 
—British  Association  Report.) 
■They  change  their  sky  but  not  their 

mind  who  roam  across  the  sea, 
And  though  the  good  old  British  Ass., 

as  busy  as  a  bee. 
Now  functions  at  Toronto  1  observe,  as 

heretofore,  . 
It  is  the  same  old  British  Ass.,  exactly 
as  of  yore. 

As  In  the  days  ot  Huxley,  and  of  Tyn- 

dall,  Darwin,  Ball. 
The  rich,  ripe,  meaty  subjects  are  ex- 
pounded at  Its  call;  , 
God  hless,  I  say.  Us  efforts,  so  Indus- 
triously planned  „■»>, 
■To  provide  the  toiling  Journalist  with 
topics  to  his  handl 

i  I  like  It  when  It's  solemn,  and  I  like  It 
1  when  It's  spry.      ,     .      ,.  „.„^„ 

!  I  like  it  when  it  Jests  and  when  It  seeks 

I  As  In  the*^  picture  (see  above)  ot  this  old 
world  resigned 
To  "House  Full"  stuck  above  Its  doors. 
"No  Seats  of  Any  Kind. 

It  doesn't  worry  me  so  much  a  mutt  In 

candor  say), 
For  I  by  then    shall    be  among  the 

"thousands  turned  away  ; 
I  shall  have  seen  an  earlier  show  though 

,     later  ones  I  miss,        ,   .    ,  . 
And  tlie  only  observation  I  desire  to 
make  Is  this:— 


The  receipts  of  the  Paris  Opera  in 
1923  were,  in  francs,  12,202,731;  those  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  6.941,101;  the 
opera  Comique,  9.681,583;  theOdeon  u,- 
808,238.  The  total  receipts  of  the  thea- 
tres, not  counting  the  music  halls,, 
I^TTe'dramatlst  whose  P'ays,  written 
'by  him  alone  and  In  collabora  Ion 
were  pecuniarily  the  most  ^"ccessfu  for 
himse?t  and  the  theatres  where  they 
were  played,  is  ^^^^  ^l^"^^' 

The  most  successful  theatre  for  tnov- 
,ng  picture  was  the  Marlvaux:  4^080,-45 
francs.  This  theatre  commands  the 
highest  prices  and  does  not  change  the 
picture  every  week.  If  the  Menestrel 
Is  to  be  believed,  the  public  is  begin- 
ning to  l>5  bored  by  "the  stupid  Amer- 

i  less  receipts  in  1923  than  in  1922. 


some  have  asked  about  Zenatello 
the  excellent  tenor,  who  was  for  a  time 
an  ornament  ot  the  Boston  Opera  | 
House,  m  July  he  took  the  Part  ot 
Radames  In  a  performance  of  Aida 
in  a  huge  open  air  theatre  near  Vien- 
na It  IS  needless  to  say  that  Maria 
Gay  took  the  part  of  Amneris  Mas- 
cagnl  conducted.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence of  15,000.  There  were  over  1000 
on  the  stage,  choru^and  "supers. 

This  reminds  us  'that  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Brooks,  discoursing  learnedly  about 
trombones  in  the  July  number  of 
l«.ding  magazine,  has  much  to  say 
about    the  .."trombones'-  jn  t^.e_  grand 

r"'^    he   finds   so  "fee  ve  are  the 

bones"    he   nnas   so    -''■'=  ,.-pre  •made 

Egyptian   trumpets  which  were  -waae 
expressly  for  the^pera. 

The  Phoenix  Society  of  London  pur- 
poses to  perform  Wycheriy's  '•Country 
^ife'/  and  John  Ford's  famous  pla  . 
which  Is  prudishly  announced  as 
a  Pity."  This  tragedy  ot  incest  was 
called  "Annabella"  when  it  was  played 
in  a.  French  version  In  Paris,  t-ven  Mr. 
.  in  a  f  rencn  vri  editions  of  Mar- 

iBulien    who    In    bis  ^d'^^^^         a  bit 
lowe   Peele  and  Harsion  "  , 

copies.  

William  A  Brady  announces  that  he 
has   signed   for  five   years  Catherine 
Wiilard!    whose    art,    versatility,  and 
nprsonality  were  displayed  at 
^hrCopfev^Treatre 'under  Mr.  Jewett's 


The  American  Mercury  of  this  month 
contains  an  article  about  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  by  Ernest  Newman:  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  a  study,  or  what 
some  call  an  ^'appreciation,"  of  this  con- 
ductor's art.  The  article  has  more  than 
local  interest,  for  Mr.  Newman  digresses 
entertainingly,  as  in  his  rfc.marks  about 
the  interpretation  of  Beethoven's  music. 
Mr.  Newman  says  that  Mr.  Koussevit^ 
zky's  tastes  are  exceedingly  catholic.  "I 
have  found  his  Haydn  and  his  Boccherini 
as  masterly  as  his  Scriabin  or  Stravin- 
sky. In  genuinely  classic  music,  indeed, 
his  plastic  line  is  even  surer  and  firmer 
than  in  romantic." 

"He  has  a  volcanic  temperament,  but 
I  liave  never  yet  known  it  to  run  away 
with  him.  I  have  often  found  myself 
'disagreeing  with  him;  but  I  have  never 
disagreed  with  him  on  the  score  that  he 
had  lost  control  over  his  own  fire.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  when  his 
temperament  is  at  boiling  point  that  his 
hand  on  the  regulator  is  steadfast  and 
surest.  .  .  .  He  takes  an  enor.mous 
amount  out  of  himself  when  he  conducts 
and  the  wonder  to  me  always  is  how 
he  manages  to  get  through  the  quantity 
of  work  he  does,  and  to  keep  his  nerves 
so  steady  and  his  head  so  coo!  through 
K  all.  .  .  •  The  excitement  is  always 
perfectly  under  control;  one  great  plas- 
tic line  runs  round  and  through  the 
work." 

Mr.  Newman's  essay  should  be  read  . 
as  a  whole.  It  is  only  one  of  several  I 
valuable  articles  ia  this  excellent  loaga- 1 
SlM.   . 


9fy 


"Thou  hast  pearis  and  diamonds,  my 
fair  one. 

My  darling,  what  woulds't  thou  have 
more?" 

Nearly  every  day  we  read  of  women 
leaving  traveling  bags  containing  pre- 
cious stones  valued  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $200,000— so  they  unblushingly 
say— in  taxicabs  or  Pullman  cars.  A 
week  seldom  passes  without  the  state- 
ment that  burglars  have  entered  a  sum- 
mer cottage,  seaside  "residence"  and 
removed  priceless  jewels  which  they 
found  on  a  dressing  table— why  not 
"vanity  bureau" — or  on  the  mantel- 
piece ot  the  living  room.  "Bungalows 
apparently  are  seldom  visited.  At  lea^t 
the  houses  are  not  so  named  in  the 
dispatch,  though  the  word  "bungalow 
is  loosely  applied,  whereas  the  true 
bungalow  is  a  lightly  built  one-storied 
or  temporary  house.  (The  word  comes 
from  the  Hindu  "bangla,"  belonging  to 
Bengal.)  Figaro  defined  the  word  last 
month  as  "a  European  house  In  the 
East  Indies."  ,  , 

We   are   Indebted   to   Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  for  the  following  letter: 
RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS 

SHE  WORE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  little  village  was  exolted  when 
it  learned  that  thieves  or  burglars  had 
in  the  dead  ot  night  or  Just  before  cock- 
crow rudely  entered  the  house  of 
summer  sojourner  and  pocketed  Jewel 
of  Inestimable  value,  pearls  the  size  ol 
English  walnuts— so  it  was  said  at 
Nlckerson's  store,  while  the  mail  waf 
sorUng— headUght  diamonds,  rublet 
and  nearly  all  the  precious  stones  that 
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ordln»  to  the  tor  of  the 

velatlon  of  St.  Jo.m  iii    lMvln«,  from 
P«r    to    amefhyHt,    garnished  tlio 
ndatlons  of  the  walls  of  the  new 
usal«ni.  though  the  12  pearls  In  th.at 
I',  being  each  pearl     gate,  are  prob- 
y  vome'What  larger  than  those  takan 
ny  that  TVlM  night  from  our  village. 
S  hy  do  women   take  with  them  In 
aumnicr  to  the  North  or  tho  South 
ere  these   costly  ornaments?  Why 
they  wish  In  July  and  August  to 
eeze  with  precious  minerals?" 
:»pcclally  when  Imitation  pearls,  for 
ancc.  can  be  purchased  fpr  a  rldlc- 
usly  low  price,  and  easily  pass  as 
ulne?    Why  do  the  summer  visitors 
follow  the  example  of  actresses  who 
their  tours  and  on  the  stase  often 
7.zle.  the  eyes  of  spectators  by  these 
tatlons? 

urn  Informed,  and  I  have  no  reason 
doubt  the  statement,  that  In  a  town 
Capo  Cod  Ingenious  natTves  fashion 
rls  of  exquisite  lustre  from  fish 
les,  pearls  that  might  become  a 
icess  of  Portugal  or  pork,  and  these 

iirls.  as  far  as  the  price  of  purchase 
i-oncerned,  are  within  reach  of  the 

mblest. 

Kot  that  I  object  to  the  display  ,  of 
ms,  necklaces,  earrlnps,  bracelets, 
gs,  or  even  anklets,  when  they  adorn 
r  women  on  festal  occasions.  In  my 
unger  days  I  myself  was  fond  of 
uelry.  I  sported  a  huge  moss  agate 
g  and   moss  agate   sleeve  buttons. 

.■\uht  Vashtl — Rest  her  soul! — pre- 
nted  ma  on  my  21sl  birthday  with  a 
iste  ring  woven  from  her  own  hair; 
t  my  slender  purse  forbade  the  lux- 
of  a  ruby,  a  diamond  collar  button — 
be  worn  without  a  concealing  cravat 
r  pearl  shirt  studs.    I  say  this  only 
show    that    I    am    not  prejudiced 
ainst  these  ornaments,  although  they 

of  barbaric  origin. 
I  am  like  the  penniless  traveler  w^o 
the  old  Roman  poem  sings  In  the 
esence    of    the    footpad.      There  Is 
thing  In  my  humble  shingled  cottage 
tempt    housebreakers    or  second- 
ry  worker — not  even,  alas  a  bottle  of 
e  water.   I  forget — there  Is  the  manu- 
Ipt  of  my  colossal  work.  "Man  as  a 
clal   and  Political   Beast,"   which  I 
lue   above   emeralds,    sapphires  and 
Inths.    But  I  fear  that  not  even  a 
hlisher — if  I  may  judge  from  my  past 
id  unfortunate  experience — would  be 
mpfed  to  journey  here  with  the  hope 
bearing  away  with  him  my  treasure. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

HEY    THOUGHT   THEY    MUST  DO 
SOMETHING 

(From    the    Baltimore  Sun) 
The    victim   was    hurled   beneath  a 
reet  car  and  his  skull  was  fractured, 
t    Bay   View  Hospital   the  surgeons 
iiputated  his  left  leg. 


On  thesei  their  pr.-iyerf;  were  bent — 
A  pickax  ajnd  a  epado. 

How  have  men  thougrht  to  hold 
High   place  and  government. 
Who  came  to  have  tho  mold 
Drawn  round  them  as  a  tenti 
How  have  rare  dreams  been  shent! 
What  lovca  have  looked,  dismayed, 
On  hands  that  coldly  hoiu 
A  pickax  and  »  spadol 

Louder  than  drums  that  rolled. 
More  soft  that?  manners  gent. 
As  trite  as  tales  twice  told. 
Kutlle  as  argument — 
All  songs  the  gods  have  lent. 
All  tunes  by  fingers  played 
Echo,  like  money  spent, 
"A  pickax  and  a.  spado." 

L'Envol. 
Lady,  when  I  am  pent 
I  Where  all  dead  men  are  laid, 
Have,  of  your  mercy,  sent 
A  ptcku  and  a  spade. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  ISLE3. 


Kii  t-xclalms;  "Who  are  wo 
.,.liou ;  and  carping  companion 
between  on  I  own  arid  era  of  splgot- 
' bigotry,  booUegged  domain,  scoff-out- 
lawry and  synthetic  gin.  and  those 
more  primitive  and  direct  ages  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  and  conclude  that 
ibecause  they  yielded  to  a  custom  as  old 
as  tho  product  of  the  vine  and  drank 
land  danced  under  the  light  of  the  har- 
Vest  moon,  perhaps  with  the  very 
nymphs  of  tho  vintage,  that  their  thirst 
Kvas  more  ardent,  unbridled  and  lawless 
than  our  own?" 

Cacsarlu.s  might  with  good  reason 
have  thundered  against  the  inns  of  his 
century.  They  were  generally  hovels: 
the  pork  was  leprous;  the  beef  was  fron\ 
lean  cattle  which  were  probably  tuber- 
cular; vegetables  were  badly  washed 
and  badly  cooked;  poultry  was  served 
only  on  royal  tables,  It  was  so  dear;  the 
wine  was  diluted  or  adulterated. 
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In  every  modern  state  which  has 
itgrown  primitive  simplicity  one  of  the 
lief  pubUo  dangers  is  the  multlplica- 
^n  of  vicious  or  useless  loafers  among 
le  well-to-do  classes.  Wlierever  much 
oney  Is  going,  and  patriotism  or  civic 
ilrlt  Is  feeble,  the  parasitic  seeker  of 
good  time."  and  of  nothing  else, 
tiounds  like  fungi  in  wet  woodlands. 

England  as  well  as  In  the  United 
tales  the  wilful  unemployed  among 
ch  people  are  a  more  malignant  se- 
al tumor  than  the  unwilling  unem- 
oyed  among  the  poor,  and  their  num- 
ers  form  probably  the  most  effective 
f  all  the  popular  arguments  In  favor  of 
burses  and  class  wars. — Manchester 
uardlan. 

ALL  OVER  THE  LOT 

(St.  Ifrnace,   Mich.,  Enterprise) 
Mrs.    Hiram    Kelly's    condition  con- 
nues  serious.    She  was  tapped  In  34 
laces    last    week    by    the  attending 
hyslclan.  Dr.  Darpy. 

[Suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
'.s  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping 
at  my  chamber  door." 

Apropos  of  Hayden  Jone's  amusing 
artoon  In  last  Sunday's  Herald.  A 
i'arning  notice  in  the  grounds  of  Horni- 
nan'3  Museum,  Forest  Hills,  England- 
For  scattering  orange  peel.  5  shillings; 
ar  throwing  down  banana  skins,  2s.; 
or  throwing  down  nutshells,  10s.  and 
Is.  costs." 

WHAT'S   YOUR  NUMBER? 

Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  sends  us 
m  absurdly  easy  way  of  memorizing 
telephone  number.  "Suppose  It  is 
754.  Now  47  Is  the  nearest  prime 
lumber  above  41,  and  54  would  be  the 
>ext  If  it  were  53.  Remember  that 
.754  Is  nothing  other  than  the  square 
.-oot  of  22,600,516  and  you  can  aj- 
.vays  have  the  number  in  mind." 

3ALLADE    OF    MAN'S    LAST  NEED 

A  Pickax  and  a  Spade"— Sir  Thomas 

Wyatt. 
N'ot  silver,  no,  nor  gold 
Sot  silken  banners  blent 
jKor  any  pomps  of  old 
Along  the  ways  they  went 
Could  in  the  end  present, 
Vor  could  the  tested  blade; 


Some  one  should  write  the  history  of 
Inns  in  Boston;  where  the  old  ones 
were  situated,  what  was  served,  prices 
of  entertainment.  Alfred  Bunn,  "poet" 
of  "The  Bohemian-  Qlrl,"  visited  Bos- 
ton in  1853.  In  his  queer  book,  "Old 
England  and  New  England,"  he  gives 
the  bill  of  faro  for  dinner  at  the  Revere 
House.  (Dinner,  Ladles'  Ordinary,  2:30; 
Gentlemen's  Ordinary,  2.30.  Tea  from 
6  to  9;  Supper  from  9  to  12.)  The  only 
soup  was  chowder;  the  only  fish  was 
baked  cod  with  claret  sauce;  but  there 
were  six  boiled  dishes  fpom  leg  of  mut- 
ton to  tongue;  three  dishes  of  cold 
meat;  light  roasts,  from  beef  to  ducks, 
and  14  side  dishes  including  escalloped 
oysters,  lobsters,  curried  chicken,  pigs' 
ftet;  besides  pudding,  pastry  and  des- 
sert. Bunn  gave  the  bill  of  fare  for  a 
game  supper  at  Taffs  Hotel,  West  Rox- 
bury.  There  were  19  different  kinds  of 
game  for  20  guests. 

The  old  English  novels  picture  life 
at  the  inns,  as  a  rule  agreeably.  Think 
of  the  adventures  at  inns  described  by 
Fielding-,  Smollett,  Dickens.  When  Mr. 
Pickwick  stopped  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  where  the  encounter  between  the 
rival  editors,  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Sturk, 
took  place,  "Everything  looked  (as 
everything  always  does  in  all  deccfnt 
English  inns)  as  if  the  travelers  had 
been  expected  and  their  comforts  pre- 
pared for  days  beforehand."  But  when 
Dickens  was  editor  of  Household  Words 
he  sent  George  Augustus  Sala  on  a  tour 
of  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
English  inns,  and  Sala  reported  the 
condition  of  the  great  majority  in  the 
provinces  as  abominable. 

(Are  there  any  English  inns  today 
where  the  public  slippers  that  once 
waited  for  a  guest  are  preserved  as 
curiosities?) 


The  elder  Dumas  told  of  good  eating 
and  general  comfort  in  old  Inns  of 
France.  Some  of  us  have  thought  that 
Charles  Reade's  Gerard  was  foolish 
not  to  give  up  his  wandering,  not  to 
forget  his  Margaret  and  not  to  wed  the 
landlady  of  the  Tete  d'Or,  the  fair 
young  woman  "cursed  with  nice  white 
teeth  and  lovely  hands;  for  these  beau- 
ties being  misallied  to  homely  fea- 
tures had  turned  her  head."  Denys 
urged  htm-  in  Vain,  for  Gerard  was 
vexed  because  she  had  yawned  while 
he  was  telling  his  story,  and  shocked 
because  she  called  for  hot  water  to 
wash  her  skin.  "What  had  the  saints 
said,  which  stiU  chose  the  coldest 
pool?" 


Pascal  Covici  of  Chicago  publishes 
W.  C.  Firebaugh's  "The  Inns  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,"  publishes  it  In  a  sumptu- 
ous form.  Here  is  entertaining  read- 
ing, not  a  dry,  statistical,  matter-of- 
fact  volume,  but  a  book  of  adventure, 
life  and  manners.  Mr.  Firebaugh — we 
do  not  know  his  "Inns  of  Greece  and 
Rome,"  and  we  have  not  seen  his  trans- 
lation of  Petronius — treats  his  subject 
with  a  peculiar  gusto,  showing,  with 
appropriateness,  his  v,'ide  knowledge  of 
the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject, 
writing  now  enthusiastically,  now  cyn- 
ically, and  delighting  in  retelling  old 
tales  and  in  unexpected  but  welcome 
digressions.  He  is  anecdotal,  but  not 
tiresomely  so.  And  he  is  by  no  means 
prudish.  ^ 


To  Illustrate  the  life  in  the  Inns  of  the 
later  centuries  Mr.  Firebaugh  quotes 
freely,  often  at  great  length,  from  con- 
temporaneous -writings,  books  of  be- 
havior, romances,  and  from  the  works 
of  comparatively  recent  -  writers,  as 
from  Merlmee's  "Chronicles  of  Chartes 
IX." 

There  is  the  story  of  Mary,  who  left 
her  nun's  cell  to  lead  a  joyous  life  In  a 
tavern,  but  was  taught  the  error  of  her 
ways;  the  story  told  by  Hrosvitha,  the 
abbess-dramatist,  who  appealed  strong- 
ly to  Anatole  France.  There  are  pages 
about  Villon,  with  extracts  from  his 
poems,  curious  pages  from  an  unknown 
author  who  traveled  in  France  in  the 
14th  century — one  chapter  is  entitled 
"The  Manner  of  Speaking  Between 
Companions  Who  Lodge  Together  In  an 
Inn  When  They  Ought  to  Go  to  Bed""— 
the  surprising  story  of  Henry  Liegnitz  ' 
as  related  by  Hans  de  Schweinlchen, 
Chaucer's  description  of  his  companions 
— the  book  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  anec- 
dotes, all  bearing  on  the  subject,  some- 
time illustrating  life  on  the  road  or  in 
palace,  castle,  monastery. 

These  inns  were  not  for  sensitive  or 
timid  persons.  The  beds  were  seldom 
clean;  there  was  stabbing  on  the  slight- 
est provocation  in  a  drunken  broil;  the 
landlord  was  often  in  league  with  thief 
or  assassin;  if  one  thought  to  gamble 
a  little  for  pleasure,  tho  dice  were 
cogged.  "Merchants  had  loaded  dice  on 
sale,  and  In  one  document  there  was 
found  a  complete  catalogue  or  stock  list 
In  which  'dice  of  Paris,'  and  such  as 
'always  fall  to  the  ace,'  are  offered  for 
sale."  Loose  women  were  often  en- 
gaged as  serving  maids.  A  traveler  was 
at  liberty  to  ask  intimate  favors  of  al- 
most any  hostess. 

There  must  have  been  exceptions, 
for  Gautier  d'Aupais  was  represented 
as  saying:  "My  faith,  what  an  excel- 
lent thing  a  tavern  is!  You  are  -well 
received,  you  are  served,  and,  from 
keeper  to  kitchen  soullion,  they  one 
and  all  lavish  compliments  upon  you. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment, you  merely  pay." 

One  of  the  many  poems  translated  In 
tills  volume  is  a  version  of  "Mihl  e.st  i 
propositum,"  an  old  song  well  known  i 
to  certain  Bostqnians:  | 
"In  the  public  house  to  die  is  my  reso- 
lution: 

Let  wine  to  my  lips  be  night  at  life's 

dissolution: 
That  will  make  the  angels  cry,  -with 

glad  elocution. 
'Grant  this  to  her,  God  on  high,  grace 

and  absolution.'  " 
Mr.  Firebaugh  should  have  found  a 
better  translation,  i  | 

The  book  Is  Illustrated  with  quaint 
wood  cuts.  The  index  might  be  fuller. 
The  present  edition  is  a  limited  one. 
Only  850  copies  are  for  sale.  The  book 
deserves  a  much  wider  circulation,  if 
only  to  convince  praiaers  of  the 
glorious  past,  that  they  are  fortunate 
in  the  hotels  of  today.  Even  if  they, 
perhaps,  receive  less  flattering  Indi- 
vidual attention  and  T.  P.  WUkins, 
Esq.,  a  prominent  man  In  Hockanura 
Ferry,  is  in  Boston  only  No.  364  or  i 
jvbatever  Ws  number  may  be,  | 


It  Is  his  belief  that  '  the  tavern  re- 
mained" (after  the  Renaissance)  "what 
it  has  always  been,  and  what  it  always 
will  be,  until  human  nature  jtself  has 
passed  through  a  crucible  which  will 
refine  it  of  all  dregs,  kill  its  sense  of 
humor,  and  populate  the  civilized  globe 
with  a  race  of  beings  no  less  self- 
righteous  than  any  Pharisee  or  Round- 
head, no  less  conEtant  to  its  own  self- 
love  than  any  zealot  of  the  litter  " 


Naturally  there  is  much  about  the 
tosspots  that  frequented  inns  from  the 
time  of  Saint  Caesarius  to  Chaucir's 
"i'5-rims  on  the  way  to  Ca'hterbury.  Mr. 


Psychiatrists  are  aware  that  when  a 
man  begins  to  talk  a  lot,  to  talk  with- 
out end  about  everything  on  earth, 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
think,  merely  intent  on  pronouncing 
the  maximum  of  words  in  the  minimum 
of  time,  this  is  a  dangerous,  but  only 
too  true,  sign  of  the  beginning  or  de- 
velopment of  a  mental  disease.  And 
when.  In  such  a  case,  the  patient  is  also 
fully  convinced  that  he  knows  every- 
thing better  than  any  one  else,  that  he 
can  and  must  preach  his  wisdom  to 
every  one,  then  the  symptoms  of  men- 
tal disorder  are  beyond  question.  Our 
so-called  civilized  world  is  In  this  dan- 
gerous and  sad  condition.  And  I  think 
it  is  nearlng  a  downfall  similar  to  that 
which  befell  the  ancient  civilizations. — 
Leo  Tolstoy. 


"THE    ELEPHANT    NOW  GOES 
•ROUND" 

One  by  one  long-cherlehed  illusions 
are  dispelled.  We  had  believed  from 
boyhood  that  if  you  gave  an  elephant 
a.  chew  of  tobacco,  ho  would  then  and 
jthcro  whirl  you  about  by  his  trunk  or 
iBtamp  on  you.  "trumpeting  In  a  shrill 
manner";  or,  If  you  then  made  your 
escape,  he  would  keep  you  In  mind  for 
years,  and,  meeting  you  at  last,  would 
recognize  you  though  your  formerly 
smooth  face  were  buried  in  whlskerage. 
and  then,  again  "trumpeting  In  a  shrill 
manner,"  would  wreak  his  revenge. 
We  had  read  stories  to  this  effect  and 
had  not  seen  them  contradicted.  And 
Charles  Reade,  In  that  singular  little 
story,  "Jack  of  All  Trades,"  assured 
us  that  the  elephant  was  malicious, 
treacherous,  revengeful  after  many 
years. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Courtney  Rylcy 
Cooper,  and  in  his  readable  "Lions  'N' 
Tigers  'N'  Everything,"  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  informs  us  that 
the  elephant  Is  passionately  addicted  to 
plug  tobacco,  that  he  will  ransack  a 
visitor's  pocket  searching  for  a  chew. 
"Elephants  eat  tobacco  just  as  they  eat  ' 
sugarcane  or  popcorn  or  peanuts  or 
candy.  To  them  it  is  a  delicacy.  Nor  is 
the  taste  confined  only  to  chewing  to- 
bacco; If  you'll  keep  your  eyes  open 
the  next  time  you  go  to  a  circus  you 
imay  even  see  elephants  shooting  snipes, 
where  visitors  have  dropped  their  cigar 
butts  along  the  picket  line." 

Mr.  Cooper  does  not  tell  us  when  or 
where  elephants  acquired  the  habit  of 
chewing.  That  they  will  drink  beer  was 
shown  in  "Wang"  and  has  been  shown 
off  stage.  Wine  and  firewater  would 
probably  not  be  distasteful.  Marco  Polo 
informs  us  that  warring  chiefs  of  Zan- 
zibar gave  draughts  of  wine  to  their 
elephants,  supposing  that  they  would 
thus  be  more  spirited  and  furious  m 
the  assault.  Bhang,  It  is  said,  has  been 
given  to  Indian  elephants,  but  the  Syro- 
Macedonlans  provoked  them  to  fight 
by  showing  them  the  blood  of  grapes 
and  mulberries. 

The  stories  told  by  Mr.  Cooper  of 
elephantine  intelligence,  cunning,  re- 
sources, humor  are  almost  incredible, 
but  he  writes  as  one  that  knows.  His 
•  love  for  Ithe  circus  and  menagerie  is  not 
that  of  the  idle  seeker  after  amusement. 
He  is  not  like  Mr.  Blowhard,  described 
by  Artemus  Ward,  "Mr.  Blowhard  of 
Cleveland,  who  knew  Dan  Rice  well, 
knew  all  his  men  and  horses,  was  on 
terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with 
Dan's  rhinoceros  and  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  performing  elephant." 
It  was  Mr.  Blowhard  who  told  those  sit- 
ting near  him  in  the  circus  that  "the 
rhinoceros  was  perfectly  harmless,  as 
his  teeth  had  all  been  taken  out  in  In- 
fancy. Besides  the  rhinoceros  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  opium,  while  he 
was  in  the  ring,  which  entirely  pre 
vented  his  injuring  anybody." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  summered  and  win 
tered  with  circus  and  menagerie.  He 
knows  the  virtues,  vices,  weaknesses, 
whims  and  caprices  of  animals.  In  this 
volume  he  talks  easily.  Instructively, 
humorously  about  the  training  ^  den, 
cage  life,  the  young,  the  dog  wagon, 
the  psychology  of  the  menagerie.  He 
tells  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  shown  by 
animals.  Why  should  a  leopard  go  mad 
at  the  sight  of  a  baby  and  attempt  to 
reach  it  if  it  is  borne  by  the  cage?  Why 
should  lions  and  dogs  sometimes  be 
friends,  but  tigers  or  leopards  with  dogs 
never?  Why  should  an  elephant  fear 
dogs  except  the  dog  whose  mission  is 
to  keep  town  dogs  away? 

All  the  chapters  are  readable,  en- 
grossing, yet  those  about  the  elephant 
jire  perhapa  the  most  striking.  The  ac- 
count of  the  huge  beasts  in  Capt.  John 
Lok's  "Second  Voyage  to  Guinea" 
(1554)  should  be  added  as  an  appendix. 
"They  have  continual  war  against 
dragons,  which  desire  their  blood,  be- 
cause It  is  very  cold" — then  comes  a 
glorious  description  of  the  fight.  Add 
also  the  story  about  the  King  of  Pegu, 
"the  King  of  the  White  Elephants"  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  caught  and 
secured  them  for  a  house,  "all  guilded 
over,  and  they  have  their  meate  given 
them  in  vessels  of  silver  and  golde, 
there  is  one  blacke  Elephant  the  great- 
est that  hath  been  scene,  and  he  is  kept 
according  to  his  blgnesse,  he  Is  nine 
cubites  high,  which  is  a  marvellous 
thing."  M.  Caesar  Fredericke,  a  mer- 
chant of  Venice,  went  to  Pegu  and  wrote 
about  the  wonders  he  saw  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hickocke 
translated  bravely  from  the  choice 
Italian  of  the  adventurous  Venetian. 


A  NATIVE  BARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  fragment  of  an  epic  by  William 
Devere,  "Tramp  Poet  of  the  West," 
fairly  breathes  of  the  "great  open 
spaces  where  men  are  men"  (as  cap- 
tion writer  Marcus  Lipkovltz  of  the 
Goldinger  Billion -Dollar  Moving  Pic- 
ture Trust  describes  the  great  West), 
doesn't  it? 

But  HIgglns — started  to  speak  of  him. 
In  front  of  the  dealer  cool  and  grim. 
Was  Dlayini;  the  limit  at  every  turn. 
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Richard  Aldington  has  compiled  for  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  of  New  York 
"A  Book  of  Characters,"  compiled  and  translated.  It  is  a  stout  volume  of 
559  pages,  belonging  to  the  serie.  of  Broadway  'T'-a^f^^t'^^^i  T,'^^  ^Jj^r; 
acters"  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Theophrastus  (B.  C.  3<2-.b7),  Hall, 
Overburj',  Breton,  Earle.  Fuller,  Butler  (of  "Hudibras"),  and  other  Eng- 
lish authors;  La  Bruyere,  Vauvcnargues  and  other  French  authors.  Mr. 
Aldington  supplies  an  excellent  introduction,  also  foot  notes. 

We  arc  concerned  today  with  the  book  only  so  far  as  the  theatre  and 
musicians  arc  concerned. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  unfortunate  Marquis  de  Vauvenargues  of  the 
]8th  centurv,  whose  legs  were  frozen  in  the  retreat  of  the  army  from 
Prague,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  military  life,  and  with  ruined 
health  settle  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  letters.  Mr  Aldington 
does  not  give  these  biographical  details,  but  praises  the  prose  of  Vauvenar- 
gues—"that  beautiful  formal  prose  of  the  French  18th  century,  whose 
like  will  probably  never  be  seen  again." 

We  quote  from  his  "L'Etourdi."  . 

"Not  long  ago  I  was  at  the  play  near  a  young  man  who  was  making 
a  noise,  and  I  said  to  him:  'You  are  bored,  but  if  you  want  to  enjoy  a 
play  you  must  listen  to  it.' 

""'My  friend,'  he  replied,  'each  man  knows  what  amuses  him;  1  do 
not  like  plays,  but  I  like  the  theatre;  you  are  very  silly  if  you  think 
you  can  teach  someone  else  what  he  likes.' 

"  'That  maybe,'  I  said,  'I  did  not  know  you  came  to  the  play  tor  the 
pleasure  of  interrupting  it.'  ,   ^  i  ■ 

"  'And  I  know,'  he  said,  'that  a  man  does  not  know  what  lie  is 
talking  about  when  he  argues  about  other  peoples'  pleasures;  and  I  should 
take  you  for  an  ass,  my  dear  friend,  had  I  not  known  for  a  long  time 
that  you  are  the  most  accomplished  fool  in  the  world.' 

Samuel  Butler's  "Characters,"  first  published  as  "Remains"  in  1759, 
were  reprinted  in  1908  with  additions,  to  the  extent  of  267  pages;  with 
over  200  pages  of  sententious  and  satirical  "observations."  The  volume 
of  1908  contains  the  "Characters"  of  a  play-writer,  a  mountebank,  a 
fiddler,  a  musician.  Mr.  Aldington  chooses  only,  "A  Play-wnter  '^ 

He  is  "like  a  fanatic  that  has  no  wit  in  ordinary  easy  things  and 
yet  attempts  the  hardest  task  of  brains  in  the  whole  world,  only  be- 
cause, whether  his  play  or  work  please  or  displease,  he  is  certain  to 
come  off  better  than  he  deserves,  and  find  some  of  his  own  latitude  to 
applaud  him,  which  he  could  never  expect  any  other  way;  and  is  sure 
to  lose  no  reputation,  because  he  has  none  to  venture.  .  .  .   Nothing  . 
encourages  him  more  in  his  undertaking  than  his  ignorance,  for  he  has,  j 
not  wit  enough  to  understand  so  much  as  the  difficulty  of  what  he  at- 
tempts; therefore  he  runs  on  boldly  like  a  foolhardy  wit,  and  Fortune,] 
that  favors  fools  and  the  bold,  sometimes  takes  notice  of  him  for  his  i 
double  capacity  and  receives  him  into  her  good  graces.    He  has  one  mo-  , 
tive  more,  and  that  is  the  concurrent  ignorant  judgment  of  the  present 
age"  these  "Characters"  were  written  in  1667-1669),  in  which  his  sootish 
fopperies  pass  with  applause.      .    .    .    The  world  being  overcharged 
•with  romances,  he  finds  his  plots,  passions  and  repartees  ready  made  to 
his  hand,  and  it  he  can  but  turn  them  into  rhyme,  the  thievery  is  dis- 
guised and  they  pass  for  his  own  wit  and  invention  without  question.  . 

he  makes  no  conscience  of  stealing  anything  that  lights  in.  his 
way."     .   .  . 


good  memory;  as  for  wit — he  has  ii  -econd  hand,  like  his  clothes.  The 
ladies  take  his  counterfeit  passions  in  earnest,  and  accompany  him  with 
their  devotions,  as  holy  sisters  do  a  gifted  hypocrite  at  his  holding-forth, 
and  when  he  gives  the  false  alaim  of  a  fight  they  are  as  much  concerned 
as  if  he  were  in  real  danger,  or  the  worst  were  not  past  already.  They 
are  more  taken  with  his  mock  love  and  honor  than  if  it  were  real,  and, 
like  ignorant  dealers,  part  with  right  love  and  honor  for  it.  His  applause 
and  commendation  is  but  a  kind  of  manufacture  form'd  by  clapping  of 
hands;  and  though  it  bfe  no  more  than  men  set  dogs  together  by  the  ears 
with,  yet  he  takes  it  as  a  testimony  of  his  merit,  and  sets  a  value  on  him- 
self accordingly." 

French'.iien,  Germans  and  Englishmen  of  the  17th  century  had  mijch 
to  say  about  the  dissolute  behavior  of  singers  in  the  churches.  .John  Earle 
began  his  condemnation  of  "The  Common  Singing  Men  in  Cathedral 
Churches":  .\re  a  bad  society,  and  yet  a  cc.npany  of  good  fellows,  that 
roar  deep  in  the  choir,  deeper  in  the  tavern.  .  .  .  Their  gowns  are 
laced  commonly  with  streamings  of  ale,  the  superfluities  of  a  cup  or 
throat  above  measure.    Their  skill  in  melody  makes  them  the  better  com- 


panions abroad,  and  their  anthems 
abler  to  sing  catches.  Long  lived  for 
the  most  part  they  are  not,  especially 
*'•'  bass,  tliey  overflow  their  bank  so 


th 


often  to  drown  the  organs.  Briefly,  if 
they  escape  arresting,  they  die  con- 
stantly In  Gods  service;  and  to  take 
their  death  with  more  patience,  tliey 
have  v.-ine  and  caltes  at  their  funerals, 
and  now  tliey  keep  the  church  a  great 
deal  better,  and  help  to  fill  It  with  their 
bones  and  before  with  their  noise." 

But  tArthur  Bedford  SO  years  later  in 
his  "Great  Abuse  of  Musick,"  accused 
the  organists  of  doing  the  church  tlie 
most  mischief.  '•They  who  guide  the 
congregation  in  singing  praises  to  God, 
do  afterwards  compose  tunes  for  the 
synagogues  of  satan,  revel  at  a  tavern 
or  an  ale-liouse,  in  serving  the  Devil, 
land  leach  such  songs  as  are  incentives 
to  profaneness,  atheism  and  de- 
bauchery. Besides  how  many  singing 
men  at  church  meet  there  hardly  for 
anything  except  to  make  assignations 
[for  another  place.  .  .  .  How  many 
have  there  been  (and  I  wish  may  not 
be  still)  who  serve  f;rst  at  the  church 
and  then  at  the  playhouse;  first  sing'ing 
(hallelujalis  to  God,  and  then  spending 
the  evening  in  the  worship  of  the 
devil?") 


Bishop  Earle  (1628)  wrote  that  the  actor's  profession  iias  m  it  a 
kind  of  contradiction,  "for  none  is  more  disliked,  and  yet  none  more 
applauded."  The  actor  is  "like  our  painting  gentlewomen,  seldom  m  his 
owi  face,  seldomsr  in  his  clothes;  and  he  pleases  the  better  he  coun- 
terfeits .  He  does  not  only  personate  on  the  stage,  but  sometimes 
in  the  street,  for  he  is  masked  still  in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman  .  .  . 
The  waiting-women  spectators  are  over  ears  in  love  with  him,  and  ladies 
send  for  him  to  act  in  their  chambers." 

R  M.  (1692)  was  bitterly  severe.  "Sometimes  he  represents  that 
which'  in  his  life  he  scarce  practises— to  be  an  honest  man.  To  the 
point,  he  oft  personates  a  rover  and  therein  comes  nearest  to  himself.  .  .  . 
His  audiences  are  oftentimes  judicious,  but  his  chief  admirers  are 
commonly  young  wanton  chambermaids  who  are  so  taken  with  his 
posture  and  gay  clothes,  they  never  come  to  be  their  own  women  after. 
He  exasperates  men's  enormities  in  public  view,  and  tells  them  their 
faults  on  the  stage,  not  as  being  sorry  for  them,  but  rather  wishes  still 
he  might  find  more  occasions  to  work  on.  He  is  the  general  corrupter 
of  spirits,  yet  untainted.  .  .  .  He  is  a  perspicuity  of  vanity,  in  variety, 
and  «u'"*ests  vouth  to  perpetuate  such  vices,  as  othenvise  they  had  haply 
ne'er  heard  of.  He  is  (for  the  most  part)  a  notable  hypocrite,  seeming 
-what  he  is  not,  and  is  indeed  what  he  seems  not.  He  is  one  seldom  takes 
care  for  old  age,  because  ill  diet  and  disorder,  together  with  a  con- 
sumption, or  some  worse  disease,  taken  up  in  his  full  career,  have  only 
chalked  out  his  catastrophe  but  to  a  colon:  and  he  scarcely  survives 
to  his  natural  period  of  days." 

While  D.  Lupton  ridiculed  playactors— ".\11  their  care  is  to  be  like 
apes  to  imitate  and  express  other  men's  actions  in  their  own  persons; 
they'love  not  the  company  of  geese  and  serpents,  because  of  their  hissing. 
They  are  many  times  lousy,  it's  strange,  and  yet  shift  so  often"— while 
he  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  flying  into  the  country,  that  they  were 
"either  poor,  or  want  clothes,  or  else  company,  or  a  new  play;  or  do  as 
some  wandering  sermonists,  make  one  sermon  travail  and  serve  twenty 
churches"— he,  nevertheless  concluded:  "Well,  I  like  them  well,  if  when 
they  act  vice,  they  will  leave  it,  and  when  virtue,  they  will  follow.  I  speak 
no  more  of  them,  but  when  I  please,  I  will  come  and  see  them.  And  he 
began  his  little  essay  by  this  profound  remark:  "Time,  place,  subject, 
actors  and  clothes  either  make  or  mar  a  play." 

We  wish,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  th=s  little  review,  that  Mr.  Aldington 
had  included  "A  Player."  by  Samuel  Butler,  the  satirical  rogue. 

"When  he  plays  love  and  honor  in  effigy,  the  ladies  lake  him  at  his 
word,  and  fall  in  love  with  him  in  earnest;  and,  indeed,  they  may  be  truly 
said  to  fall  in  love,  considering  how  much  he  is  below  them.  .  .  .  His 
prime  qualifications  are  the  same  with  those  of  a  liar,  confidence  and  a 


In  Mr.  Aldington's  compilation  the 
only  other  "cliaracters"  of  musicians 
are  lOarlc's  "A  Trumpster"  and  "A 
Poor  Fiddler."  The  former  is  likem-d 
to  the  elephant  with  the  great  trunk, 

"for  he  eats  nothing  but  what  comes 
through  this  way."  He  is  puffed  up. 
though  his  profession  does  not  call  for 
insolence.  His  face  is  as  brazen  as  his 
i  trumpet,  ard  his  impudence  outvies 
that  of  a  fiddler.  "The  sea  of  drink 
and  much  wind  makes  a  storm  perpet- 
ually in  his  cheeks,  and  his  look  is  like 
his  noise,  blustering  and  tempestuous. 
No  man  proves  life  more  to  be  a  blast, 
or  himself  a  bubble,  and  he  is  like  a 
counterfeit  bankrupt,  thrives  best  when 
he  is  blown  up." 

As  for  the  "poor  fiddler"  he  Is  one 
that  rubs  two  sticks  together  (as  the 
Indians  strike  fire),  and  rubs  a  poor 
living  out  of  it."  He  is  "just  so  many 
strings  above  a  beggar."  "A  good  feast 
shall  draw  him  five  miles  by  the  nose, 
and  vou  shall  track  him  again  by  the 
scent.  .  .  The  rest  of  him  Is  drunk, 
and  in  the  stocks."  .^^j,    .,  , 

(Butler-s  description  of  a  fiddler  is 
still  more  contemptuous.  "The  ancient 
Romans  us'd  to  torment  men  with  fiddle 
strings,  and  he  retains  and  observes 
the  custom  most  exactly  to  this  day. 
Here  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
monstrous  torture  invented  as  Sue- 
tonius tells  us,  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
ihnugh    his    strings    were   those   ot  a 

"  Thc'lalr  A.  H.  Bullci.'s  -Eli^abeth- 
.,ns"  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
AS  editor  of  the  plays  by  MaHowe, 
peele  and  Marston  and  of  other  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  also  worksof  the  Res- 
toration. BuUen  won  an  enduring  fame. 
As  John  Masetield  said  of  him  shorUy 
after  his  death:  "He  talked  of  Eliza- 
bethan books  and  people  much  as  though 
they  were  alive  in  the  streets  outside, 
like  the  time  come  back."  If  Bullen  was  I 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  he 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  common 
sense.  Loving  the  Elizabethans  as  he 
did,  he  was  not  led  into  extravagant 
praise,  the  besetting  sin  of  Swinburne 
in  liis  rhapsodical  enthusiasm,  and  even 
of  Charles  Lamb;  extravagance  that  be- 
came a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  "VVllliam 
•Vrcher  when  he.  almost  blind  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  plays  recently 
attacked  this  drama  is  drama  for  the 
theatre. 

The  Elizabethans  in  this  volume  otj 
Builen's  revised  lectures  and  sundry, 
articles  are  Drayton,  Daniel  Chapman, 
Dekker,  Breton.  Campion— "the  long 
neglected  ghost"  who,  thanks  to  Bul- 
len, "ought  to  be  rejoicing  in  Elysium. 
William  Bulleln.  Hakewill,  Fulke  Gre- 
ville,  and  "Shakespeare,  the  English- 
man." Students  of  the  drama  will  be 
especially  Interested  in  the  articles  about 
Chapman.  Dekker,  and  Shakespeare, 
though  Oreville  wrote  "JIustapha  and 
"Alaham."  saying  they  were  not  "plaies 
for  the  stage."  ,  .  r^,l- 

Whal  Bullen  says  with  regard  to  Dek- 


ker In  a  sympathetic  study  should  In- 
terest all  those  uneasy  about  details  In 
Shakespeare's  lifo:  "Our  knowledge  of 
the-nives  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  ' 
Is  usually  very  scanty.  "We  gather  that 
most  of  them  lived  and  died  poor,  and 
that  Is  often  nearly  all  we  know  about 
them."  Saying  that  where  Shakespeare  ' 
went  and  what  he  did  after  he  left 
Stratford -on -Avon  will  probably  never 
be  ascertained.  Bullen  reminds  us  that 
there  are  passages  In  Balzac's  life  that 
"despite  endless  search,  are  shrouded 
In  baffling  obscurity."  In  this  essay 
Bullen  treats  Sliakespeare  as  the  lover 
of  England,  the  patriot.  Is  shown  in  the 
series  of  historical  plays.  Referring 
to  the  whitewashing  in  recent  years  of 
Richard  HI,  Bullen  says  he  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  this  "ruthless  crafty 
king  is  undeserving  of  the  abhorrence 
in  which  his  memory  is  popularly  held." 
Other  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  dis- 
cussed as  an  Englishman's  work;  the 
poet  who  is  "the  chosen  spokesman  of 
the  English  race  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Hence  when  we  read  thai 
a  learned  German  professor  is  typical 
claiming  that  thp  sympathy  of  Shakes- 
peare— the  greatest  and  most  typical  of 
Englishmen  in  all  the  tide  of  times— 
would  today,  if  he  were  living,  be  with 
Germany,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  Touchstone,  "God  held  thee,  shal- 
low man.  God  make  incision  in  thee! 
Thou  art  rau.'  "  (This  article  was  first 
published  in  191G  for  Khaki,  a  magazine 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  our  fighting 
men  and  prisoners  of  war.) 

In  the  study  of  Dekker.  originally  a 
lecture  at  Oxford,  Bullen  apparently 
shrank  from  giving  the  title  Dekker's 
famous  play  that  was  eloquently  praised 
by  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  Swinburne.  As 
an  editor,  Bullen  was  not  as  squeamish. 

These  essays  are  .models  of  balanced 
praise,  free  as  they  are  from  "Uncritical 
adulation";  there  Is  always  the  emphasis  ' 
of  under-state  njent.'..-  .  '| 


To  .dpuibies  "and  single,  his  bright  eyes 
burn, 

■With  anticipation  of  -what  he  11  do, 
•When  he's  won  them  all,  every  red, 

white  and  'blue;  ' 
Of  the  bottles  he'll  crack,  of  the  songs 

he'll  sing. 

And  of  Maudte's  laugh  with  Its  merry  i 

ring,  ^ 
As  they  sit  vis-a-'vls  and  they  merrily 

sip,  . 
the    sparkling    champagne  that 
caresses  the  lip 
Of  the  loveliest  creature  beneath  the 
sun, 

The  one  that  he  loves,  and  the  only  one. 
For  so  he  believes,  while  her  arms 
entwfne, 

And  her  Hps  'bedewed  with  the  rosy 
wine. 

Are  pressed  to  his,  In  one  mad  caress, 
One  moment  of  heavenly  blessedness 
While  her  'bosom  heaves,  and  his  senses 

reel,  ,  .  ,       ^  , 

And  her  Ivory  arms  around  him  steal. 
And  Maudle  swears  she  loves  only  him. 
And  the  bubbles  dance  on  the  wine 

glass  brim. 
As  they  pledge  each  other  In  seething 

wine. 

And  float  In  an  ecstasy  divine, 
Another  deluge  of  pink  champagne. 
And  they  pledge  each  other  again  and 
again, 

"While  Maudle— warbling  an  aria  clear— 
Is  striving  to  kick  the  chandelier, 
.\nd  the  rustling  swish  of  the  filmy  lace 
Is   swirling  and   whirling  around  the 
place. 

As  she  sways  and  whirls  and  pirouettes. 
Through    the    curling    smoke    of  the 

Cigarettes, 
Until  quite  o'ercome  "With  display  or 

charms, 

She  falls  with  a  sigh  Into  Higgins  s 
arms,  , 
And  forgets  the  world,  In  a  dream  or 

And^  oa©  ^oag.  lingering,  loving  kiss, 

»ad  U>«  game  Jlosed. 
^  _  liANSINQ  B.  ROBINSON, 


Of 


Si 


THB  SOLDIER'S  FAREWELL 
hfp  Boen  .lallInK  out  to  »eft. 
re's  a  Huy  on  lier  deck  that  sinfs 

with  k1*«. 
runs  un'  jumps  an'  laufhs  so  free, 
tako  a  good  look  you'll  see  Ifa 
me. 

ffolng  bark  to  Paris,  I'm  Bolng  back 

to  Paris, 
1  air  Is  flno,  the  food  Is  goo'l, 
:  thore'K  better  thinfs  In  France  than 

food. 

going  to  flee  the  Folles  Bergere, 
iL  placo  where  the  girlies  all  are  fair, 
■y  walk  around  with  their  etummloks 
bare, 

■  there's  lots  o'  places  better  than 
there. 

going  back  to  Paris,  Tm  going  back 
to  Paris, 
.1  an'  me  an'  all  of  us  know 
It  I-'rance  Is  a  peach  of  a  place  logo. 

re's  no  M.  P.'s  Amerlcalns, 
un  stay  out  as  late  as  any  man, 
!in  holler  an'  yell  as  loud  .-is  I  can, 

not  get  put  In  the  brig  St.  Anne. 

colng  back  to  ParJs,  I'm  going  back 

to  P.nrls, 

going  to  drink  till  my  money  Is  gone, 
not  be  sober  from  noon  until  dawn. 

n  girls  that  elng  at  the  Blstrot  Rat, 
y  don't  wear  much  besides  a  hat. 
10  are  lean  an"  some  are  fat, 
1  11  see  some  places  that's  better'n 
that. 

golne  back  to  Paris,  I'm  going  back 
to  Paris, 

■he  I  shouldn't  be  slngln'  this  song, 
ISO  I'm  goln'  to  take  my  wife  along. 

STEAMER. 

the  World  Wags: 
I'our  remarks  about  campaign  eongs 
the  post  doubtless  set  many  trains 
memory  In  motion.  Apropos  of  the 
rrlsonLin  song  you  recalled,  I  send 
1  a  fragment  which  you  or  some  one 
e  jnay  possibly  complete.  My  mother 
Tiembers  hearing  her  mother  sing  it 
me  70  odd  years  ago  in  a  Maine  , 
jntry  towni 

Maine  went  hell-bent 
For  Governor  Kent 
Tippecanoe, 
And  Tyler,  too!" 

ALICE  W.  COLLINS. 
">orchester  Centre.  ; 

\NTUCKET'S  COCKTAIL  SHAKERS 

the  World  Wags:  ' 
\  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson  of  New- 
n  Centre  and  one  from  "H"  of  Nan- 
cket,  which  appeared  recently  In  The  [ 
erald,  Indicate  that  the  former  has 
ver  read  Joe  Lincoln's  poem 
NTien  the  Minister  Comes  to  Tea," 
d  the  latter  has  not  had  a  conflden- 
1  chat  with  a  real  "islander." 
Tho  writer  from  Newton  Centre  of- 
rs  .13  evidence  of  the  country's  aridity 
-  fact  that  he  Is  never  asked  to  take 
drink  In  the  households  which  he 
its.  He  appears  not  to  realize  that 
y  few  households  are  seen  in  a 
:ite  of  normalcy  by  a  guest.  I  have 
ver  been  offered  a  drink,  but  I  am 
clined  to  believe  that  the  nature  of 
spitallly  Is  Influenced  more  often  by 
alysls  of  character  than  by  lack  of 
ock. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  Nan- 
cket's  supply  of  cocktail  shakers  is 
at  many  summer  visitors  arrived  un- 
til pped;  they  forgot  In  the  confusion 
racking  to  bring  one,  or  they  lacked 
nfldence  In  the  ultimate  delivery  of 
eir  lost  baggage.  Hollow  tinwear  may 
I'ome  hopelessly  crushed  In  closing 

cover  of  an  overloaded  trunk. 
While  I  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Ander- 
n  s  arguments  for  law  enforcement 
•  \  offer  In  explanation  of  Nantucket's 
ilcipatlon  of  the  needs  of  summer 
iltors,  my  reply  to  the  two  letters 
written  to  Impress  again  the  neces- 
y  of  selecting'  the  proper  color  of 
•.sses.  Does  Mr.  Anderson  know  that! 
any  college  students  this  summer  are  ' 
ing  In  the  most  expensive  hotels  and 
;cumulating  sufficient  funds  for  the 
xt  academic  year  by  the  sale  of  bot- 
(d  beVeragee?  This  may  explain 
H  s"  paradox  of  the  cocktail  shaker 
OFF  ISLANDER. 

COMPENSATION 

3  the  World  Wags: 
This  old  nursery  rhyme  Is  haunting 
y    memory  still,    like  Longfellow's 
collection  of  a  Lapland  song: 
There  was  an  old  woman  of  whom 

I've  heard  tell, 
'  e  went  to  market  her  eggs  for  to 
sell. 

•  went  to  market  all  on  a  market 
day, 

1  she  fell  asleep  on  the  King's  high- 
way. 

i  liera  came  by  a  peddler,  and  his  name 
I        was  Stout, 


pettlcoibr«ll  roil 


And    hu    i:ut  1 
about. 

He  cut  her  petticoats  up  to  her  knees. 
Which  cauced  this  old  woman  to  Bhtver 
and  freeze.'' 

I  used  to  think  In  my  Juvenility  that 
this  was  a  cruel  deed,  but  now  that 
tho  women  go  even  to  cluircli  In  cos- 
tumes approaching  tho  Kve  period  of 
banishment  from  tho  Garden  of  Eden, 
1  do  not  regard  It  with  unwavering  plly. 
Mr.  Stout  apparently  did  not  steal  her 
egys.  If  she  got  anything  Ilk©  the 
present  prices  for  her  hen  fruit,  she  was 
not  without  compensation  for  her  tem- 
porary affliction,  and  could  easily  buy  a 
petticoat  of  the  comforting  length  she 
mo.'<t  affected.  \ 

Dorchester.  BAIZE. 

As  tho  World|FVags: 

I  nominate  for  your  Hall  of  Fame 
Mr.  Hen.  House  of  Springfield.  III. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 

Just  after  entering  Lowell  from  Bll- 
lerlcn,  I  saw  a  nice  board  sign  reading 
"ANTIQUES" 
Attached  to  it  was  another  sign  on 
cardboard  underneath. 

"EGGS" 

Query:  Was  he  catering  for  Chinese 
trade?  B. 
Lawrence. 

THE  BETHLEHEM  BUGLE  SONQ 

(Apologies  to  Tennyson) 
A 9  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  Slst  annual  'meeting  of  tho  Na- 
tional Hay  Fever  Association  was  held 
at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  on  Aug.  28.  The 
n.sociatlon  was  founded  by  Henry  Ward 
Beeoher.  It  has  been  enthusiastically 
Icnrried  on  by  many  ardent  devotees  of 
the  game. 

Tho  White  Mountain  Echo  la  the  au- 
'thorized  organ  of  the  association.  As  a 
late  lamented  laureate  might  have 
Ituned  In: 

"Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  sneezes 
flying. 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  Echo,  dying,  dying, 
dying." 

LAVENGRO. 

A  correspondent  asks:  "Has  Mary 
Garden  appeared  at  any  time  In  'The 
Miracle'?" 

Not  to  our  knowledge,  but  It  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  she  would  ap- 
pear in  It  several  times  this  season. 
Like  Habbakuk,  Miss  Garden  Is  "capa- 
ble de  tout." 

AN  OLD  DIARY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  any  one  remember  an  old  song 
my  father  (ised  to  sing  to  me  seven 
decades  or  so  ago?  I  can  recall  only 
one  line;  it  runs  as  follows: 
"Reroar,  my  true  love,  for  I'm  going 
over  the  mountain." 

'THE  GREEN  SCARAB' 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE^-"The  Green 
Scarab."  A  ms'stery  c6medy  In  four 
acts  by  Isabel  Parker,  staged  and  pro- 
duced under  the  personal  direction  of 
Henry  Jewett.    The  cast: 

Sarah  i  May  Edlsa 

Titus    Rock  Alan  Mowbray 

JMr.  Nestor  B.  E.  Cllve 

Mrs.  Rock,  "Kitty".  .Marie  Louise  Walker 
Julia  Moore.  ".lule"  .  .  .  Katherine  Standlnsr 
Captain   Nicholas  Markee 

Hush  C.  Buckler 

Isoda  .'  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Murray  Harold  West 

This  play,  presented  by  the  Henry 
Jewett  Repertory  Company,  made  its 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  last  even- 
ing. Its  four  acts  take  place  In  the  liv- 
ing rooms  of  two  New  York  city  homes 
and  the  characters  are  taken  from 
among  the  city's  affluent  citizens,  quite 
naturally. 

As  it  is  a  mystery  play,  the  less  said 
about  it,  perhaps,  the  better.  The  en- 
joyment In  mystery  plays  and  detective  :l 
stories  lies  In  their  "thrills"  and  sur- 
prises, and  each  person  is  entitled  to 
get  these  at  first  hand.  The  highly  ' 
critical — those  non-professlonaily  so — 
may  not  find  them;  yet  tastes  differ. 

The  players  are  well  cast  and  the 
acting  throughout  is  up  to  the  cus- 
tomary Jewett  standard.  One  might 
wish  for  better  enunciation  from 
Messrs.  Mowbray  and  Clive;  the  audi- 
torium is  larger  and  not  so  intimate  as 
that  of  the  little  Copley  Theatre.  Until 
one's  ears  grew  accustomed  to  their  1 
respective  mumbling,  it  was  difficult 
to  follow  their  parts  with  much  pleas- 
ure. Mr.  Buckler's  work  In  this  regard 
was  a  relief  to  the  ear.  Also  Miss 
Walker  and  Miss  Standing  gave  their 
lines  audiblj'  and  with  charm. 

The  theatre  was  not  exactly  crowded 
last  evening.    That  is  rather  surprising. 
I  The  scale  of  prices,  if  nothing  more, 
lought  to  be  attractive,  and  the  Arling- 
ton Theatre,  from  many  poinlis,  would 
peem  easier  to  reaUh  than  the  tucked- 
laway  little  Copley.    However,  the  sea- 
Ison  is  young,  and  It  takes  a  while  for 
•eople  to  become  aware  of  an  unac- 
ustomed  location. 

About  the  play,  nothing  more  can  be 
aid  without  saying  too  much.     It  is 
ntertalning;    it    is   well    staged,  well 
L-ast,  well  acted.    The  plot,  it  is  but  fair 
to  leave  to  each  audience.  H.  L. 


Play,  "Civilian  Clothes" 

ST.  JAMBS— Boston  Stock  Company  In 
"Civilian  Clothe.-,"  a  play  In  three  acts 
by  Thomas  Buchanan.  William  Courte- 
nay  starred  In  the  piece  about  four 
years  ago  at  the  Selwyn.   The  cast: 

Rlllv   Arkwrlght  HoUBton  ni';h"'-d« 

N-„,.„   Mnrlo  T.allor. 

C  ne^Jl'  'MVlneVny .  • .  .ITederlck 

.lack   Hullierford  v;-''°^," 

Florenc,  l.anham  I^ay 

Ellzalielh   r.anham  .......Nina  Oliver 

Snm    McGlnnU  Sf*"'';,',  U*^.v 

Mrp,  M.n  saret  Kmythe.  . . .  .OUve  Bla^*"*^ 

Bofisle   Henderson  Caroline  Murphy 

Zack   Hart   Harvey  Hays 

Mr.  T.nnham  Louis  Loon  Hall 

MoGlnnls,  Sr  R»'Pb  R/mtey 

Bell  Hop  Hafy  Lowell 

The  play  Isn't  the  thing  on  the  open- 
ing night  of  a  Boston  Stock  Co.mpany 
season.  It  Is  truly  like  old  home  week 
with  the  welcoming  back  of  old  favor- 
ites and  the-  hearty  reception  extended 
the  new  members  of  tho  company. 
Everybody  makes  speeches,  the  audi- 
ence forgets  about  catching  trains,  and 
the  show  runs  very  late  indeed. 

"Civilian  Clothes"  Is  an  after-the-war 
play.  It  concerns  the  marriage  In 
France  of  a  southern  girl  of  social 
prominence  with  one  Capt.  Sam  McGln- 
nls,  whose  social  standing  is  not  all 
that  It 'should  be  In  her  estimation 
Florence  Lanham,  the  girl,  met  her  hero 
in  France  during  the  war,  when  she 
was  working  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 
McGlnnls,  in  his  captain's  uniform, 
looked  the  hero,  indeed,  but  when  he 
appears  at  her  home  in  his  civilian 
clothes  romance  disappears,  so  far  as 
the  young  wo.man  is  concerned,  Their 
marriage  was  secret,  so  McGlnnls  de- 
cides to  work  in  her  home  as  the  family 
butler.  _      „  , 

Interesting  situations  naturally  de- 
velop, but  in  the  end  our  proud  and 
haughty  lady  is  made  to  see  the  real 
worth  of  her  hero  captain.  It's  a  good 
play,  even  though  it  may  contain  a  little 
bit  too  much  of  after-the-war  atmos- 
phere. • 

Herbert  Heyes,  the  new  leading  man, 
had  the  Courtenay  role.  He  is  excellent 
in  the  part,  making  Sam  McGlnnis  the 
rough  and  ready  he-man  that  he  was. 
Mr.  Heyes  is  familiar  with  the  part, 
having  played  it  for  a  record  engage- 
ment in  San  Fran-^isco,  and  the  audi- 
ence last  evening  gave  him  a  wonderful 
reception.  Miss  Hammond,  the  new 
leading  woman,  was  charming  as  Flor- 
ence Lenham.  an  effective  role  for  an 
opening  season.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  Houston  Richards,  the  popular 
juvenile,  who  held  up  the  performance 
at  every  entrance,  so  Insistent  was  the 
applause  of  last  night's  atidlence.  He 
has  one  of  his  straight  Juvenile  comic 
roles  that  he  does  so  well.  Olive  Blake- 
ney,  second  woman,  possesses  poise  and 
good  loots,  wears  her  clothes  well  and 
made  Mrs.  Smythe  Interesting. 

John  Collier,  well  known  in  Harvard 
dramatics,  made  his  debut  last  evening 
as  a  member  of  the  company.  He  gave 
a.  finished  performance'  and  made  an 
especially  graceful  curtain  speech.  And 
so  it  goes.  The  whole  company  gave 
their  best  last  night  and  the  new  mem- 
bers had  a  rousing  welcome.  Samuel 
Godfrey,  versatile  stage  director,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  Introduced 
all  the  members  of  the  company,  who 
made  speeches.  George  A.  Giles,  man- 
aging director,  said  a  few  appropriate 
words.  It  was  an  auspicious  opening 
for  the  fourth  season  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Company.  A.  F. 

HOUDINI  AGAIN  ON 
B.F.  KEITH'S  STAGE 

Exhibiting  a  seeming  greater  mastery 
over  locks,  straight  jackets  and  other 
restraint  than  of  yore,  returned  to  B. 
magician  of  the  stage,  returned  to  B. 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  last  night  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years  and  held 
an  audience  bewildered  with  a  series 
of  tricks  both  mystifying  and  enter- 
taining. 

The  act  differs  from  any  previous 
Houdlnl  performance,  moving  pictures 
showing  the  magician  escaping  from 
handcuffs,  locks  and  chains  are  an  add- 
ed feature.  One  scene  depicts  Hou- 
dlnl's  escape  from  the  Paris  police  18 
years  ago  after  being  arrested  for  at- 
tempting to  jump  Into  the  Seine  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  his  subsequent  leap 
into  the  river  and  escape  from  the 
locks  which  restrained  him. 

This  and  another  film  shown,  the  lat- 
ter depicting  his  escape  from  locks  and 
chains  while  suspended  head  downward 
over  Newspaper  row  In  Boston  nearly 
three  years  ago,  were  taken  without 
anyone  but  Houdlnl  and  the  photog- 
raphers being  In  the  secret. 

Ruth  Budd,  named  the  "Girl  with  the 
Smile,"  earned  her  right  to  a  foremost 
position  in  the  bill,  delighting  the  au- 
dience with  a  thrilling  performance  on 
the  trapeze. 

Swift  and  Kelley  kept  the  audience 
in  an  uproar  of  laughter  with  their  dla- 
loeue.    ■Dolly  Connolly,  contralto,  sing- 


•f  nd  old  8on&8^  >  probably  owed  I 
ih''  mi<j(  (  MS  of  her  art  as  much  to  her  | 
ch.arm  as  to  lier  cxcx-Uent  voice.  : 
Kddle  Cold  and  George  Snyder,  Dl»z  [ 
Sister  and  company,  Jackie  and  U!!li9,  I 
"Thinking  and  Talking"  Birds,  "Danso  j 
Varieties,"  and  the  Klkutas  Japs  com-  j 
plated  the  vaudeville  bill.  1 
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CONTINUING 

M  A  J  E  ST  I  C— "Poppy,"  musical 
comedy,  with  Madge  Kennedy  and 
W.  C.  Fields  starring.  Last  week. 


WILBUR— "Little  Jessie  James," 
musical  comedy,  with  large  cast, 
headed  by  Laura  Hamilton  and  Al- 
lan Kearns. 


HOLL  S — "Hell-Bent  for  Heaven," 
the  Pulitzer  prize  play,  a  comedy 
drama.    Second  week. 


PLYMOUTH  —  Lionel  AtwIII  In 
The  Outsider,"  a  three-act  drama. 
Second  week. 


SYMPHONY  HALL  —  "Tho  Sea 
Hawk,"  Sabatinl's  adventure  story 
fi'med,  with  Milton  Sills,  Wallace 
Beery  and  Enid  Bennett  leading 
cast. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  pictured  biography,  with 
George  Billings  an  ideal  Lincoln. 

FENWAY — "The  Covered  Wagon," 
Emerson  Hough's  story  of  the  Ore- 
gon trail  picturlzed  by  James  Cruze, 
Third  week  of  return  engagement. 


/fry' 


We  respectfully  call  the  attention  ot 
Mr.  Otto  Grow  to  the  animal  farm  of 
Mr.  Ollie  J.  Bernard,  Canaan,  N.  H.  We 
read  in  the  Lisbon  Transcript  that  Mr. 
Bernard  and  Mr.  Leslie  Whipple  will 
travel  through  New  England  and  ex- 
hibit at  state  fairs  a  pig  with  no  ears 
and  no  tail;  a  calf  with  no  eyes;  also 
other  wonders  of  nature.  The  show 
will  travel  by  truck.  Messrs.  Bernard 
and  Whipple  buy  "freak  animals,"  but 
"alive  only."  There  should  be  a  whim- 
bumper  and  a  gyascutus  on  the  truck, 
and  we  are  informed  that  they  are  ne- 
gotiating for  a  whiffus. 

The  Lisbon  Transcript  was  delayed 
in  coming  to  us,  owing  to  the  fact,  as 
we  read  in  its  Personal,  Column,  that 
■•both  Editor  and  Mrs.  Thayet"  were 
obliged  to  attend  a  funeral,  "and  as 
Mrs.  Thayer  is  the  linotype  operator 
there  was  no  one  to  set  the  type  for 
the  Lisbon  edition  until  this  mornmg 
(Saturday).  We  will  endeavor  to  see 
that  it  doesn't  happen  again." 

OTTO  IN  FLORIDA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Otto  Grow  really  wants  to  get  a, 
whiff  of  the  wild  whiffus,  and  Is  not 
simply  out  for  another  vacation,  he 
should  go  where  the  "animal"  can  be 
found  in  its  native  haunts.  Down  In 
Florida  all  the  little  colored  boys  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  whiffus  and 
its  habitat, 

Mr.  Grow  gives  a  concise  description 
of  the  whiffus  (better  than  I  could  do 
myself), -  fcut  he  is  very  vague  about 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  If  he  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  habits  of 
whiffuses  he  would  know  that  they 
share  the  nest  ot  the  Hooraw  Bird,  and 
live  together  very  happily. 

To  get  to  the  nest  the  whiffus 
climbs  to  the  highest  branches  of  a 
nearby  Zee-Zee  palm  and  makes  one 
wild  leap  to  the  neighboring  gum  tree, 
where  the  nest  is  located.  Mr.  Grow 
could  possibly  make  it  In  three  jumps. 

Herewith  is  an  accurate  account  of 
the  bird  and  its  nest,  written  by  an 
eminent  southern  ornithologist. 

Yours  truthfully, 

NAT  CARD. 

p  s  There  would  be  no  occasion  (or 

opportunity)  for  Mr.  Grow  i"™P 
back.  ^• 


"DE  HOOKAW  NB8" 

Oh,  hits  down  In  ds  swamp  in  er  big  gum 

De  blgges'  ole  gum  dat  I  eber  did  see; 
Br  mile  fum  da  groun  and  er  foot  fum  de 

Oh.    I   t'^n'  yer    dat   nes    am   er  hangln 
mighty  high. 
Hits  er  Hooraw  Kes;  Wts  er  Hooraw 

nes. 

And  down  in  de  bottom  mongst  da  water 

and  de  slush. 
De  alligator  tall  %o  swish,  swash,  swusH: 
An  whut  gits  bawn  fum  ds  Hooraw  a!gs, 
Dey  got  no  wings  an  dey  got  no  laigs. 

Dem  s  Hooraws,  great  b!s  Hooraws 

When  de  moon  don*  gone  an  de  ghostes 
walk. 

Den    de   Hooraw   bird.   eh«    mek   er  big 
squark. 
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n  yer  «oul  git.  ter  BllPPln  and  y.r  chl, 
V.  y,f' f'oorgl^'rinsle  do  d.  road  jnlghty 

or  studln'bout  runn.n.  but  bit  halnt  no 

rer  .""trabbl.  thru  d.  air  lak  Ushtenln 

Ter  neb  "'would  .r  low.d  .«h  .r  bird 

.hr:o"n,en°lanr  aauar.ln  GabeV, 

Oil.   Lawd,   dem  Hoorawa,  sech  Hoo- 
raws. 

Dey  mouf  lak  er  fir.  Pl»c..  face  lak  er 

Nock  boSt^es  ions  ez  er  gyardln  rake; 
Got  er  body  lak  er  orstrlch.  teef  lak  er 

Body  atrwvered  wid  yaller  green  bar 
Dea  er  "ho  yer  git  ter  alnnln   dat  bird 
gwlne   ter   come.  __».ki. 
She  nibble   at   yer   heart  an   ah*  gobble 

at   yer  brea. 
An  tote  yer  right  oft  ter  de  Hooraw  Nea. 
Urn,   Umph,   Det  Hooraw  Nea, 
Yaa,  Lawd,  Dat  Hocraw  Nea; 
Tek   keer   an    kep   out   fum   de  Hoo>aw 
Nea. 


IS  THE  WHIFFUS   A  WHIZCUS7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Without  seeming  to  question  the  ve- 
racity of  any  correspondent,  It  seems 
to  me  that  many  of  these  tales  of  un- 
natural history  lack  sufficient  verifica- 
tion to  entitle  them  consideration  by 
ihe  seeker  for  truth  in  this  field  of 
investigation,  the  sole  exception  being 
Otto  Crow's  excellent  picture  of  the 
wild  whiff  us;  hence  In  recounting  an  ex- 
perience in  the  country  lying  between 
Shoeshank  and  Ponikin  1  ^"^^f^;^"^ 

doubters  to  my  c""'P^n'°";/'°Ir  ^o^cu- 
skl.  who,  prior  to  the  late  war  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  -Vertebrate  Paleon- 
Fofogy"  at  the  University  of  Irkutsk. 

Lft'e   in    the   afternoon  of  February 
30     1923.    the    professor    and    I  were 
searching  in  the  vicinity  of  Shoeshank 
for  eggs  of  the  bozo-bird,  which  are 
I  found  only  in  hollows  of  wumble  nut 

'%^ur  search  Proving  futile.  T»e  re- 
traced our  steps  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nashua  to  the  point  where  we  had  left 
our  lunch  basket,  when  to  our  amaze- 
ment, we  discovered  a  strange  creature 
ourlolnlne  our  viands. 

The  professer  instantly  recognizing 
the  beast  as  a  Siberian  whlzcus  warned 
me  to  close  my  eyes  and  stand  per- 
fectly ''till.  He  then  stealthily  ap- 
proached the  beast  In  an  attempt  to 
photograph  it.  but  our  presence  was  dis- 
covered, resulting  in  the  animal  adopt- 
inc  a  peculiar  defence,  encircling  us 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  professor 
was  soon  overcome  by  dizziness  and 
fell  helpless.  . 

The  professor  regaining  his  senses  in 
a  few  moments,  we  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate the  path  traversed  by  the  an- 
imal, and  found  H  strewn  with  hot 
ashes,  proving  conclusively  that  it  de- 
veloped such  speed  In  Its  gyrations  that 
It  was  entirely  consumed  by  the  result- 
ant friction.  ...  .  ^ 

Prof.  Zowleskl  states  that  he  has 
never  before  known  of  these  animals 
wandering  so  far  south,  and  informs 
me  that  although  great  heat  Is  always 
developed  in  their  gyrations,  he  never 
before  heard  of  one  being  thus  con- 
sumed. J  1 

W^6  are  both  convinced  that  Otto 
Grow's  wild  whiffus  and  the  whlzcus 
are  of  the  same  species.      .    .  - 

L.   I.  K> 

Fltchburg. 

(EVom  the  Florida  Sun,  Orlando) 
It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  live  In  a 
I  community  that  has  its  future  ahead 
of  it. 


prominent'  "writer  3escribed~  Pooli-Uali 
in  all  seriousness  as  "a  verj'  nonpareil 
of  infamy"  who  "expresses  his  pride 
in  his  ancestry  by  the  basest  venality." 
The  critic  deplored  the  fact  that  all  the 
dramatis  personae  should  be  "unsus- 
ceptible of  a  single  kindly  feeling  or 
wholesome  impulse." 

Mme.  Galll-Curcl.  visiting  England 
for  the  first  time,  will  sing  there  in 
Octeber.  "Thousands  of  pounds'  worth 
of  seats  for  the  prima  donna's  concerts 
have  been  already  booked.  Yet  the 
Britisli  public  has  only  heard  her,  as 
yet,  on  gramophone  records."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  adds:  "It  is  a  proof,  as  in  the 
case  of  Heifetz.  the  violinist,  that  the 
gramophone  is  the  best  advance  agent 
that  any  artist  can  desire." 


The  press  agent  of  Miss  Esther  Dale, 
a  soprano,   announces  that  when  she 
lived  in  Northampton,  she  "was  wont 
to  have  her  shoes  shined  three  times 
week  by  the  same  cobbler  who  pol- 
tshed    the    then    gubernatorial  boots^ 
NaturaUy    therefore.   Miss  _Dale  is  anl 
ardent  CooUdge  supporter     She  .ang 
recently  in  Northampton  at  »  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Republican  Club,  as 
a    result    enormous    enthusiasm  was 
aroused  and  election  authorities  are  of- 
fering five  to  one  that  the  city  -win  go 
soHd  tor  CooUdge."  Whether  she  wore 
nn  that  memorable  occasion  shoes  pol- 
?.hed  tha?  d^y  by  Mr.  Coolldge's  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.  Is  not  stated. 

De   wolf   Hopper*  will  be   seen  and 
heard   here    in    "The   Mikado"  Satur- 
dav  night.    When  this  delightful  oper- 
_feita  was  fust  performed  in  London  a 


bing.    He  cs  eloqueni 

"Bobbed  liuir.  m  the  fir.st  place,  is 
as  natural  as  the  wind  blows.  It  is  a 
healthful  way  to  wear  the  hair.  It 
does  away  automatically  with  all  the 
false  hair  abominations.  This  in  itself 
Is  a  boon,  for  any  specialist  will  admit 
jthat  false  hair  is  detrimental  to  the 
health,  harmful  to  the  scalp  and  pre- 
vents a  luxurious  growth." 

It  seems  that  he  receives  daily  "scores 
of  letters  from  mothers  and  daughters" 
asking  if  bobbed  hair  will  serve  to  en- 
hance charm  and  increase  chances  for 
success  In  the  artistic  and  social  world." 
"My  answer  to  all  is  yes,  decidedly.  Do 
not  let  any  one  persuade  you  differ- 
ently." 


Tlie  Lisbon  (N.  H.)  Ti-anscript  was 
moved  to  this  rhap.sodlc  outburst  by  the 
showing  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  as 
a  picture  play: 

"  'Loveliest  of  All  Stars.'  Our  Mary  of 
today,  with  the  beauty  of  Mary  Ander- 
son, the  c=harra  of  Ellen  Terry,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Ada  Rehan.  A  marvellous 
combination  of  beauty  and  genius  In  one 
human  being— -that  Is  Mary  Plckford,  of 
whom  may  be  said  as  of  no  one  else, 
•that  the  whole  world  knows  her  and 
loves  her.' 

"To  see  her  beautiful  face,  Insplrln_ 
In  its  beauty  and  goodness,  swept  with 
emotion  as  the  clouds  sweep  across  the 
sky,  is  to  feel  new  hope  and  respect  for 
the  human  race  and  the  possibilities  of 
our  higher  development." 

Kundry  in  "Parsifal"  at  Munich.  "Her 
1  dress  In  this  scene  did  not  help  her  to 
I  suggest  the  temptress;  Its  chief  feature 
was  a  large  bow  of  red  and  violet  silk 
at  one  side  of  her  head,  which  gave  her 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  young  Ger- 
man lady  going  to  her  first  party."  The 
London  Times  adds  that  "the  whole 
drama  was  played  behind  a  thin  veil, 
which  certainly  added  to  the  mystery 
of  things.  But  by  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing this  dimness  became  monotonous." 

Sir  John  Martin  Harvey,  who  was 
neglected  in  Boston,  much  to  his  dis- 
gust, is  playing  In  the  English  provinces 
In  "The  Corsican  Brothers" — we  should 
like  to  hear  the  "Ghost"  melody  again; 
also  the  line  "Pray  for  me,  mother; 
Louis  Is  dead,  but  I—  Ha!  ha",  go  to 
avenge  him."  He  will  also  play  In 
"David  Garrick"  and  "The  Only  Way." 
He  hopes  to  revive  "Richard  III"  In 
London. 

Basil  Macdonald  Hastings  writes  that 
Joseph  Conrad  was  very  proud  of  his 
little  one-act  play,  "One  Day  More." 
"Personally  I  thought  it  hopeless  from 
a  theatrical  standpoint,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  this  divergence  of  view  I  had 
most  reluctantly  to  decline  collabora. 
tion  with  him  on  a  new  play.  The  lit- 
tle work  has  a  definite  technic,  but  it 
has  no  stagecraft.  Yet  Conrad  believed 
It  perfect  and  never  could  understand 
criticism  of  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  his  mental  attitude,  prompted 
by  his  temperament,  did  not  allow  him 
to  appreciate  what  is  theatrically  sig- 
nificant. I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
seen  the  play  acted.  'Yes,'  !*e  replied,' 
and  it  was  a  painful  experience.  I  as- 
sure you.'  He  blamed  the  actors,  be  It 
observed,  but  no  actors  could  make 
'One  Day  More'  actable." 

The  Mask,  published  at  Florence, 
Italy,  contains  a  few  Shakespearean 
limericks.  We  quoted  one  some  time 
ago.    Here  are  three  more; 

There  once  was  a  king  named  Macbeth; 
A.  better  king  never  drew  breath;  l 
The  faults  of  his  life 
Were  all  due  to  his  wife, 
The  notorious  Lady  Macbeth, 

Hamlet,  I'm  sorry  to  find. 
Was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind; 
He  shillled,  he  shallled. 
He  dilUed,  he  dallied— 
In  fact,  he  was  over-refined. 

The  doings  of  Coriolanus 
Shall  not  for  one  moment  detain  us; 
It's  clear  that  we  can't. 
And  we  won't  and  we  shan't 
Be  bothered  with  Coriolanus. 

"Every  repertory  theatre  should  have 
a  circle  attached  to  it  for  play  reading 
and  lectures,  as  such  an  organization 
proves  an  invaluable  backbone  and  sup- 
port to  the  theatre  itself." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  adds 
that  at  Bristol,  the  supporting  playgo- 
ers club  has  a  membership  of  over  300. 
At  Liverpool  the  Playhouse  has  a  circle 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  900  who 
meet  in  the  theatre  on  alternate  Sun- 
day evenings  for  play  reading  and  lec- 
tures. This  society  has  been  formed  by 
citizens  of  Liverpool  to  help  and  further 
the  aims  of  the  Playhouse,  which  has  ar- 
ranged to  broadcast  plays. 

Mr.  Zlegfeld,  since  Miss  Billie  Burke 
has  bobbed  her  hair,  believes  in  the  bob- 


There  is  a  demand  in  Rome  that  the 
chorus  of  the  SIstlne  Chapel  should  be 
reorganized.  Camiilo  Sabatini  states  in 
La  Tribuna  that  since  "the  disgrace"  of 
Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  ciioir  has  fallen 
Into  mediocrity  and  anarchy.  "It  exists 
now  only  In  name." 


The  Italian  newspapers  speak  of 
Busoni  as  "the  greatest  pianist  since 
Liszt." 

Eugene  Hildach,  whose  songs  have 
been  sung  in  Boston,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  74. 


Turin  wishes  to  hear  Boito's  "Ne- 
rone,"  and  offers  500,000  lire.  Toscanini 
aslis  tor  six  months'  rehearsal  and  a 
credit  of  1,500,000  lire. 

Alfredo  Casella  is  at  work  on  a  bal- 
let based  on  Pirandello's  novel.  "La 
Giara."  The  Swedish  Ballet  will  pro- 
duce it  at  Paris  in  November. 


It  is  said  that  Puccini  thought  of  these 
subjects  for  opera:  "Tartarin  of  Taras- 
con,"  "The  Fault  of  the  Abbe  Mouret." 
and  "La  Femme  el  te  PantlD."  but 
abandoned  them. 


U  is  me.  t  ^  . .  t  i:.cn  should  P^ay. 
Since  that  life  la  frail  and  flee tlnjr. 

Yet  on  shining  days  and  sleeting, 
Lest  ye  lose  the  human  touch,  , 

Joy  In  drinking  and  in  eating- 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 
After  two  more  verses  comes  I'Envol:  | 

1  "From  the  grave  there's  no  retreating.  1 

!     Death  guards  well  the  wormy  hutch,  | 
Never  parting  more  nor  meeting- 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch." 

For  an  example  of  Swinburne's  in.  j 
fluence  In  rhythm  and  even  In  subject 
matter;    see    "Disavowal."     We  quote 
one  verse  for  the  rhythm: 
"Let  us  go  hence  when  our  parttas  1» 
over, 

One  to  the  Btinset  and  on»  to  the 

dawn; 

We  have  eaten  the  honey  and  lain  m 

the  clover. 
Now   It  Is  over,  come,  let  u«  be- 
gone! 

For  love  that  wa  •worshipped  with  many 

libations 

la  broken.  Is  banished,  and  relens  In 

his  room 

One  perfect.  Implacable,  hailed  of  the 
nations, 
A  doer  of  doom. 


When  verses  signed  "The  King  of 
the  Black  Isles"  were  published  from, 
time  to  time  in  this  column  they  ex- 
cited comment.  There  was  curiosity 
concerning  the  authorship.  Some  named 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson;  others  suspected 
an  editorial  masquerade.  Booksellers 
were  asked  where  this  poet's  volume 
could  be  obtained.  We  were  reminded 
of  the  interest  shown  in  the  verses  ol 
the  late,  lamented  FrothingUam  Clancy, 
who  had  fallen  Into  an  undeserved  OD- 

^'^At'last  the  "King's"  volume  ^fs  Pub- 
lished and  the  King  turned  out  to  be 
1  Mr.  J.  U.  Nicolson  of  Chicago,  lU. 

Pascal  Covlcl  of  that  city  now  pub- 
lishes in  sumptuous  form  Ur.  Nlcol- 
son's  "The  Sainted  Courtezan,"  a 
volume  of  1C7  pages  with  a  decorated 
title  page  and  illustrations  by  Boris 
Rledel 

In  the  earlier  volume  there  were  a 
few  pages  that  showed  the  Influence  of 
Swinburne.  the  Swinburne 
"Poems  and  Ballads"  that  shocked 
many  and  were  hailed  ^'t^  delight  by 
others,  who  in  turn  began  to  extol  in 
verse  the  raptures  and  roses,  as  well  as 
the   "roses  and  raptures   of  vice. 

In  "The  Sainted  Courtezan  Mr. 
Nicolson  Is  not  only  frankly  Swinburnt- 
an?  he  attempts  to  his  master  one 
better  He  does  not  go  bacK  .o 
Auactorla  and  Sappho,  but  P^ryne  does 
not  escape  him.  H«^^^dvocate.  Hyper 
Ides,  tells  his  story;  how  he  loved  her. 
now  he  glorified  her  Protess\on-  i^o^  he 
?reed  her  by  reveullng  ^r^"".  ^^„^„",'^pi^! 
the  judges,  as  In  Gerome  s  famous  pic 
ture  how  Thebes  afterwards  spurned 
i  her  knd  did  her  grievous  Injury. 


Mr.   Nicolson  also  went  to   the  old 
Hebrew  chronicles:  he  sings  of  Ahlshag 
Judith,   Michael;   he  gives  an  Iris  to 
Absalom;  he  does  not  forget  Semlramis. 
And,  10,  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marlon 
bring  with  them  a  breath  of  fresh  alr^ 
In —The  Streets  Beyond  Bagdad  a 
wanderer  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  city 
meets  a  wom««  whose  name  •«  Chaos 
also  Form.    She  assures  h  m,  after  sne 
is   through  laughing  wildly,   that  she 
3    "death's    doom    undaunted  __the 
"Maiden   Mother  Mystery'';   also  the 
human  story."    "The  Wanderer''  Is  not 
like   Schubert's.     Mr.   Nicolson  s  wan 
derer  along  the  road  to  I«P^J^"  Jf3^^rt 
minded    of    all    sorts    o^.J^^^'f  ^^^^ 
things,  the  sack  of  towns,    young  boys 
played  wantonly  with  cords  ,  but  he  Is 
cheered  by  seeing  in  his  soul,    the  ^^eP 
divan  whereon  one  waited  h  m.  There 
are   short   poems  with   various  tules. 
from  "Daughters  of  Joy'    to    ^hy .  . 
from  "Ballade  to  a  Lady  lii  Idleness 
to  "Yet  Again  and  Yet  Again 

The  poet  publishes  as  a  P/^f^.^^' 
haps  as  a  defiant  apology,  hi^  ^.^allade 
?o'the  puritans,''  with  a  motto  ^rom 
Ecclesiastes  vil,  16.     Be  not  riB 
overmuch,  neither  m^ke  ,^'^^!f/oy°th" 
wise:    Why  shouldest  thou  destroy  tny 

self?" 

"Hear  me  now  for  my  good  i^y-  , 
O  canting  Pharisees  and  oheaOng. 


The  publisher's  blurb  reads:  "Ancient 
glorious  tales  told  In  mellifluous  ca- 
dences and  vibrant  Imagery."  We  have 
asked  how  Iris  entered  into  the  life  of 
Absalom.  There  are  few  details  In  the 
Old  Testament  about  his  love  affairs. 
In  n  Samuel,  18,  he  is  represented  as 
saying  "I  have  no  son."  In  the  14th 
chapter  the  narrator  says:  That  he  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  named 
Tamar;  "she  was  a  woman  of  a  fair 
countenance."  Mr.  Nlcolson's  Iris  glo- 
ries in  the  arms,  brows,  splendor  of  Ab- 
salom's face,  but  she  says  nothing 
about  his  justly  celebrated  hair.  When 
it  was  once  cut  It  weighed  200  shekels, 
"which,"  remarked  Don  Calmet,  might 
be  about  31  ounces,  "Indeed  extraord- 
inary, but  not  Incredible:  since  by  the 
relation  of  hair  dressers,  some  women 
have  32  ounces  ol  hair  on  their 
heads." 

In  the  longer  poems,  "The  Sainted 
Courtezan"  (Phryne).  "Judith,' 
"Ablshag,"  "MIchal,"  Mr.  Nicolson 
shows  true  dramatic  force  and  an 
ability  to  voice  In  poetically  dramatic 
form  the  emotions,  the  passions  of  each 
woman.  Here  his  mastery  of  sonorous 
versification  does  not  forbid  directness 
of  expression.  The  pleading  of  Phryne  s 
advocate  is  not  merely  for  the  woman; 
it  Is  for  all  of  whom  she  was  the  su- 
preme type.  Hyperldes  himself  Is  mu.  li 
more  than  a  conventional  stage  lawyer. 

Mr.  Nlcolson's  "Judith"  is  not  va- 
like  the  heroine  in  Bernstein's  powerful 
and  extraordinary  play  and  the  heroin.: 
of  a  recent  opera  bearing  her  name; 
the  widow  who  burned  with  love  f-r 
Holof ernes  before  and  even  after  she 
slew  him. 

Ablshag,  the  Shunamlte,  the  damsel 
was  very  fair — cherished  David  In  hl.s 
old  age,  as  Is  related  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Books  of  the  Kings,  or 
as  Byron  tells  the  story: 
"  'Tls  written  In  the  Hebrew  Chronicle 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and 
potion. 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young 
belle. 

When  old  King  David's  blood  grew 

dull  in  motion." 
MIchal,  who  mocked  her  David  when 
he  was  dancing  before  the  ark,  moun-..- 
because  she  is  childless.  It  Is  said  m 
II  Samuel,  chapter  6,  that  she  had  n 
child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,  yet  n; 
chapter  21  there  is  mention  of  the  ;iv. 
sons  of  MIchal.  whom  she  bore  t 
Adriel.  Now  Adrlel  married  Merab 
the  daughter  of  Saul  that  had  be  or 
promLsed  to  David,  and  so  the  chron 
icier  either  confounded  the  two  sister 
or  MIchal  adopted  her  sister's  sons.  A 
this  Is  interesting  but  confusing  an 
for  dramatic  and  psychological  reason 
Mr  Nicolson  acted  wisely  In  allow 
Ing  childless  MIchal  her  bitter  and  pas 
slonate  lamentation. 


Mr.  Nicolson  has  the  great  gift  o 
imagination.  This  was  shown  In  hi 
former  volume;  and  Imagination  amon 
American  poets  and  musicians  of  to 
day  Is  a  rare  quality.  He  has  learnec 
from  Swinburne,  and  his  own  ear  ha- 
helped    him,    the    secret    of  sonorou 

I  verse      At   times  his   facility  betray. 

'  him  into  weakness  of  thought;  but  ii 
the  long  monologues  he  Is  dramatlcallj 

1  passionate  and  eloquent. 

Mr  Riedel's  Illustrations  show  beau 
unadorned  and  In  aU  frankness.  Onl 
1500   copies  of   this   luxurious  volum 
are  for  sale. 

We  know  a  man  who  Is  collecting 
verses  of  Augusta  J.  Evans  and  Mr- 
Amanda   McKlttrlck  Boss.    -We  re* 
"St.  Elmo"  years  ago,  and  remember 
passage    In    "Macarla,"  which 
something  like  this:  "Cherish  the  ml" 


limitless  macrj 
;  ho  boundless,  rushlngr 
ons  of  the  mighty  deep."  Alim-  i\  • 
Mi»v«r  8onn  Miss  Evans'a  "Bsulah." 
plloe"  Is  unknown  to  U8.  Mr.  Louis 
vfoQullland  quotes  from  th«  latter 
I  In  hia  amusing  article,  "The  Vlc- 
tn  Tauoh  In  Literature,"  published 
le  Book  Notes  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  pub- 
sd  In  Hartford,  Ct.  The  quotation 
vs  Miss  Ehran*  in  her  liffht  and  airy 
d: 

Motbsr,  what  did  you  ear  to  her, 
vay  of  a  dosB  of  orthodoxy  to  antl- 
the  metempsychosis  poison?'  asked 
Lindsay." 

\e  mother  responds; 
Tell  me,  you  bewitching:  Gamaliel, 
re  you  accumulated  your  knowledge 
Ive  to  the  education  of  girls.  Pre- 
us  a  charf  of  your  experience.  You  , 
of  hampering'  and  cramping:  Re- 
's faculties  as  If  I  had  put  her 
ns  in  a  pair  of  stays,  and  dally 
tened  the  laces.'  "  i 


copy   of    Miss    Boss's  "Irene 
seleigh"  in  any  one  of  our  second- 
book  shops?    A  husband,  havlne 
Teled  with  his  wife,  thus  addresses 


fas  I  duped  to  ascend  the  ladder 
berty,  the  hill  of  harmony,  the  tree 
rlumph,  and  the  rock  of  regard, 
In  11,  when  wildly  manifesting  my  act  of 
nsion,  was  I  to  be  informed  of 
ling  still  in  the  valley  of  defeat? 
k!  Irene!  "Wife!  Woman!  Do  not 
n  silence  and  allow  the  blood  that 
boils  in  my  veins  to  ooze  through 
les  of  unrestrained  passion  and 
le  down-  to  drench  me  .  with  its 
son  hue." 
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Is  must  read  Onlda's  "Strathmore" 
n.  "Valdor  was  one  of  the  most 
iciant  of  biondlns,  and  boasted  that 
ever  reflected  but  on  two  subjects 
9  fit  of  his  gloves  and  the  tempera- 
of  his  eau-de-Cologne  bath."  As 
Itrathmore,  who  looked  like  a  por- 
by  Vandyke,  he  smoked  the  strong- 
Havana  cigars,  as  Jane  Eyre's  Ro- 
ter  did  before  him,  "breathing  a 
of  Havannah  (sic)  incense  on  the 
!lng  and  sunless  air." 

McQulUand  suspects  Rochester  of 
ting  side-whiskers;    he    does  not 
tlon    the    delightful    parodies  of 
e  Eyre"  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  and 
Harte:  The  Hlgglns  of  the  former 
six  feet  high  and  broad  in  propor- 
and   his  "majestic  and  spacious" 
betokened    "realms    of  Elysian 
s:ht  and  excrescent  ideality."  "His 
d  tresaes  hung  In  curls  down  his 
,  and  an  American  flag  floated  from 


ot  ii-f  Herculean  shoulders.' 


Chester,  speaking  to  Jane:  "Or- 
No  snivel!  no  sentiment! — no  re- 


ive Ulsten  to  Hlgglns  addressing  Galu- 
:er  !lai|iianDa:  "  "Come,  don't  speak  Itke  a 
ey.  ,    I'm    no    priestly  confessor. 
'ih-e   the  priests!   Curse   the  worldf 
1  iiln  e    everybody!     Curse  everything!" 
;thap>i(he  placed  his  feet  upon  the  mantle- 
!in«£(3,  and  ss^zed  meditatively  Into  the 

rfflltlllt  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr."  with  all  ^^is 
iiji|e   of  humor,  wrote   that  strange 
1,  "Avery  Gllbun." 


d  our  school  days  it  Exeter  we  saw  a 
I  p!»i)rmance  of  "Strathmore"  In  the 
M  hal)  by  Dolly ^Idwell  and  her 
Ijisiv^^iy-  The  st£(ge  settings  were 
noirai  le,  some  might  have  said,  shabby, 
the  performance  was  passionate. 
Bidwel!  that  week  was  also  seen 
Pretty  Panther." 
jjSn'me    day — "our    days    are  passing 


or!  >' 
i  fta 

«!.■*!- 


;ly  by"  and  unlike  the  singer  in  the 
n,  we  would  gladly  "detain  them 
ley  fly" — some  day,  we  hope  to  have 
ro  that  We  mky  re-read  Ouida's 
iS,  especially  the  hlfalutin  ones— 
indos,"     "Strathmore,"  "Moths,* 


11 

inio3c 


111  if 


vti*, 


i^^inda,"  "Puck."  The  last  was  once 
fdered  a  shamelessly  Immoral  book, 
having  renewed  acquaintance 


With  a  countess  shady, 
A  lord  and  a  lady, 
And  guardsmen  all  In  a  row." 
elft  d^ardsmen  who  were  always  wringing 
sparkling  Moselle  from  their  amber 
laches,  we'll  revel  in  "Guy  Llying- 
and   its   companions,   also  the 


o(  lfi|inces  of  M.  T.  Walworth,  who  came 
tragic  ending;  Walworth  whose  life 
as  stormy  as  his  novels. 


A  EfURMA  BELLE 

tiffin,  when  Ma  Chit  Yin 
esses  up  to  make  a  call, 


„l;per-girls  across  the  ocean 


ven't  any  show  at  all. 


li  lngly  in  silks  she  flashes, 
|diant  with  rainbow  dyes: 
n  the  sunlight  falls  upon  her. 
ddenly  you  shade  your  eyes. 

Tkling  ears  adrip  with  rubles; 
about  her  slender  wrists; 

lier  nei  k  a  chain  "of  pendants  

monds  and  amethysts. 

*d  as  blacl^  as  cloudy  midnight 
jH' (f  spy  with  |an  oil  veneer,  ' 


With  a  lovely  y<;iii>vv  orciiia 
Porchlng  Just  above  licr  ear.  ! 

Slippers  rhythmically  (lapping  ^ 
Makes  her  shimmy  when  she  walks; 

Voice  like  bells  at  the  pagoda 
Makes  her  tinkle  when  she  talks. 

Neck  and  cheeks  are  soft  and  creamy. 
Rubbed  with  dust  of  sandalwood; 

Cilmson  lips  from  Juice  of  betel— 
You  would  kiss  her  if  you  could. 

I  can  love  her  and  adore  her 
Till  she  lights  her  long  ohtrnot: 

Then  I'll  ask  her  to  excuse  me; 
For  it's  time  -for  me  to  scoot. 

WAYNE  QARt). 

Rangoon,  Burma. 

CONSIDERATE  AL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  old  sidekick,  Buzzard  Bill  Is  her© 
on  a  visit.  There  is  a  lot  uv  things  wlch 
is  two  deep  fer  Buzzard  ter  figger  out, 
an'  I  dersent  go  inter  eny  slentiflo  ex- 
planashun  on  acct.  he  wood  think  I  wuz 
puttin'  on  sura  hlbrow  stuff  an  his 
fcelin's  wood  be  hurt.  Realizm  that  he 
wood  never  be  able  ter  understan  the 
■R-orkin'  principals  uv  my  new  radio  set 
:  put  a  handle  on  the  side  an  called  It 
a  grind-organ.  Buzzard  is  kookoo  about 
moosic  an'  he  sits  in  frunt  uv  the  loud 
.«peeker  every  iiite  till  :!  A.  M  an  1 
have  ter  sit  along  side  It  an  turn  the 
handle.  Pleeze  help  me  figger  out  a  way 
ter  git  out  uv  this  hellish  sitooashun, 
on  acct.  he  will  be  here  fer  a  raunth 
an'  my  dam  arm  is  almost  busted,  but 
remember,  it's  gotta  be  done  in  a  way 
so  as  not  ter  hurt  hls^feeUn'^^^ 

i*i 

THE  FORSAKEN  ALTAR 

Sheer  on  a  cliff  that  signals  the  sunset— 
A  summit  that  only  the  long  shadows 
gain — 

Are  the  Uchened  stones  of  an  old  faith's 

altt.r. 

Whose  flres  are  quenchod  In  the  far 
cloud's  rain.  .     ,  | 

I 

No   o^e   knows  In  the   world's  wide  ; 

reaches  i 
Of  the  fires  that  btimed  to  purge  from 

shame,  | 
And  no  one  knows  of  the  creeds  that 

were  chanted,  j 
For  the  altar  was  old  when  the  new 
•age  came.  ' 

Once  from  the  sea  on  the  ships  of  the 

ancients — 
So  the  story  was  told  In  a  later  tim« — 
Shone  a  fire  like  the  sun  on  the  high 

cliff  altar, 

And  the  winds  wafted  down  a  niuslo 
sublime. 

But  Just  this  once  In  the  oldest  legend 
Did  the  cllfC  shrine  signal  the  ships  at 

sea, 

And  only  once  in' the  span  of  the^ages 
Did  a  song  float  down  to  the  boats  In 
the  lee. 

The  flres  died  down  and  the  old  faith 

faltered — 

Did  new  gods  promise  some  greater 

bliss? 

Or  did  a  woman  toil  to  where  a  man 

worshipped 
And  quenched  altar  fires  in  the  fire  of 

a  kiss? 

ABORIGINE. 

ADD  "NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES" 

Jules  Janln  was  laughed  at  because, 
in  a  feuiUeton  he  characterized  the 
lobster  as  "the  cardinal  of  the  sea." 

Yet  a  live  lobster,  bright  scarlet  all 
■over,  with  ruddy  orange  claws,  was 
taken  In  a  pot  ofl!  Eastbourne  and 
reached  the  London  300  on  Aug.  16.  We 
have  read  that  the  Norway  lobster  has 
an  orange-red  shell-  and  a  bright  red 
epidermis,  and  we  have  seen  American 
"lobsters"  with  a  red  nose. 

WORDS,  WORDS 

The  French  AcatTemy  has  been  con- 
sidering whethet  the  word  "Apache" 
should  be  admitted  into  its  dictionary. 
(Volume  A  to  H'  haS  been  published 
after  46  years  of  preparation.  It  is  now 
calculated  that  the  work  may  be  com- 
pleted in  the  year  2022.)  A  French  re- 
porter had  read^  about  the  tribe  of  j 
Apaches,  their  cruelties  and  massacres.  ' 
Some  years  afterward,  describing  a 
peculiarly  savage  crime,  he  wrote  that 
the  assassins  had  the  "manners  of  the 
Apaches."  The  word  found  favor.  It 
is  said  that  M.  Leplne,  the  prefet  de 
police  in  Paris,  having  a  taste  tor  the 
picturesque,   welcomed   the  term. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  current 
number  of  the  new  English  dictionary 
"has  to  do  with  the  U's.  "Unless," 
meaning  "On  less  than,"  has  been 
spelled  in  about  20  ways.  Horne  Tooke 
in  his  "Diver.sions  of  Purley,"  a  mis- 
leading title  for  the  book,  is  anything 
but  diverting,  has  many  pages  about 
"unless."  Giving  the  early  spellings, 
onles,  onlesse,  oneles  and  onelesse.  he 
says:  'I  believe  that  WilliSm'  Tyndall, 
c  ur  Immortal  "and  matchless  translator 


M.  Gnrton  Derye,  njwi  y.,;aro  on  an  exhibition  in  Paris  of  i 

"An  in  th«  Freach  Oinftma,"  aKmo.s  tnen — poets,  philosopliera,  artists —  I 
•vho  foToaaw,  nnti<jipated  moving  pictures  as  thoy  are  known  to  us.  He 
back  to  our  old  friand  tha  Witcli  of  Endor,  the  "Pythoness  of  Endor," 
■^.^   i:e  editor  of  Xfcm  Calmet's  "IWWrionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  published 
at  ClmrlOBtown  .IJO  yieare  ago,  pre^^dlTed  to  call  her. 

Wo  say  "old  friond"  because  in  our  childhood  we  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture.? in  a  gift-book,  "The  Women  of  the  BLble,"  which  had  tha  placR  of 
honor  on  tho  centrotable  in  tl-.o  parlo?  of  a  neighbor.  (There  were  shells 
on  (the  mantelpiece,  and  on  a  little  stand  in  a  comer  were  huge,  elahorate- 
!y  carved  ivory  chosamcn,  brought  from  the  East  by  a  seafaring  rela- 
tive.) One  picture  fascinated  ufl,  though,  seeing  it  at  night,  we  dreaded 
going  upstairs  in  the  dark  to  our  bedroom.  It  wao  a  representation  of 
this  witeh  invoking  tho  dead  Samuel  at  Saul's  command  "And  the  woman 
said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth,"  a  rtrange  saying 
that  still  perplexes  us.   In  the  picture  she  was  of  a  wild,  unearthly  >eauty. 

M.  DeiVs  says:  "The  magic  lantern,  that  is  to  say,  the  projection, 
the  princjple^.of  the  cinema,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Thanks  to  this 
device  the  pybjioness  of  Endor  made  King  Saul  see  the  prophet  Samuel. 
A'nd  it  was  by  means  of  these  luminous  projections  that  the  priests  of 
Eleusis  revealed  the  mysteries  to  the  initiated." 

This  la. a  bold,  bald  statement,  and  how,  with  reference  to  the  pytho- 
ness, can  M.  Dei-ys  substantiate  it  from  Holy  Writ? 

Some  find  En-Dor,  or  "Oin-Dur,"  the  fountain  of  the  circle,  a  magic  ' 
circle.  One  commentator  argues  that  the  witch  was  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, for  she  had  "a  fat  calf  in  the  house,"  which  she  killed  and  offered 
with  unleavened  bread  to  fainting  Saul.  But  many  believe  that  she  was 
Mn  accomplished  ventriloquist;  that  Saul,  some  distance  from  the  in- 
cantation, did  not  see  Sanailel  nor  hear  him;  he  accepted , only  what  the 
witch  told  him. 


M.  Derys  then  quotes  passages  from  Plato's  "Republic,"  from  "the 
{  sixth  book";  but  in  the  translation,  now  before  us,  Dr.  Spens's,  this 
passage  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  Pluto  speaks  of  men 
in  a  cave  with  its  entrance  opening  to  the  light.  They  have  been  there 
from  childhood  with  chains  on  legs  and  necks. 

Suppose  them  to  have  light  of  a  fire,  burning  far  above  and  behind 
them,  and  that  between  the  fire  and  the  chain  of  men  there  is  a  road 
above  them,  along  which  observe  a  low  wall  built,  like  that  which 
hedges  in  the*stage  of  mountebanks  on  which  they  show  to  men  their 
wonderful  tricks.  .  .  .  Observe  now,  along  this  wall,  men  bearing 
all  sorts  of  utensils,  raised  above  the  wall,  and  human  statues,  and  other 
animals,  in  wood  and  stone,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture,  and,  as  is  likely, 
some  of  those  who  are  carrying  these  are  speaking,  and  others  silent. 

"You  mention,  said  he,  a  wonderful  comiiarison,  and  wonderful 
chained„men. 

"But  such,  however,  as  resemble  us,  said  I." 

In  Lucretius  M.  Derys  finds  the  tWeoryl  itself  of  the  cinema,  based  on 
the  prompt  succession  of  impressions  'on  the  retijia.  "After  the  first  image 
has  disappeared  another  appears  in  its  place,  in  a  little  different  position 
■;nd  the  effect  of  the  new  apparition  -is  to  make  one  suppose  that  the  first 
image  has  changed  its  position!,  This  illusion  ought  to  be  produced  by  the 
matter  of  speed.  The  movement  is  so  rapid,  the  number  of  the  object's 
parts  that  affect  the  eye  at  the  same  time  is  s6  great,  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  fixed 'images  can  replace  divers  positions  of  a  single  movable 
image."  | 

In  L'utaaii's  ."True  History" ,  there  is  mention  of  a  huge  mirror.  If 
a  mah  looked  in  it  he  saw  town^'and  peoples  as  if  he  were  there.  "I  thus 
saw  my  friends  and  my  country."  Where  in  Milton's  "Hymn  to  the  Sun" 
i=  there  a  vision  that  suggests  "animated  projection"? 

A  necromancer  In  the  Coliseum  at  night  showed  Cellini  animated 
visions.  M.  Derys  speaks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  studied  the  flight  of 
i  'irds,  and^  this .  gave  Marey  in  1882  the  idea  of  his  chronophotography. 
I-'enelon,  co'iisiderihg^tlie  education  of  young  girls,  asked  why  there-was 
ro  way  of  making  pictures  move  before  one  and  arrest  them  in  turn  so 
that  each  one^would  be  impressed  on  the  child's  mind. 

In  1760  .Tiphaine  de  la  Roche  was  told  for  his  "prophecies"  by  an  Ele- 
mentary Spirit  that  rays  of  light  reflected  by  various  .bodies  make  a  pic- 
ture and  paint  the  bodies  on  all  polished  surfaces,  as  on  the  retina,  water, 
looking  glasses.  "The  Elementary  Spirits  have  sought  the  means  of  fixing 
these  fugitive  images.  They  have  composed  a  subtle,  very  viscous  matter 
whieiiLin  a  short  time  dries  and  hardens.  They  cover  a  species  of  cloth 
with  this  substance  and  place  it  before  the  objects  to  be  reproduced.  The 
cloth  retains  the  images.  This  canriot  be  done  by  a  mirror.  One  t^kes 
away  the  cloth  and  puts  it  in  a  dark  place.  An  hour  afterguards  the 
viscous  stuff  is  dry  and  there  is  a  picture  whose  truthfulness  is  not  to  be 
equalled  b;^  any  art." 


Baudelaire  in  "L'Art  Romantique"  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  "phenakisticope,"  which,  according  to  M.  Derys;  is  an  ancestor  >of 
the  cinema,  an  apparatus  that  gaVe  the  illusion  of  movement  by  the 
peVsistenqe  of  optical  sensations.  In  Gerard  de  Nerval's  "Aurelia"  the 
visions  siiggest  a  film  in  which  images  are  elaborated  in  continual 
changes  of  form.  And  in  Balzac's  "Seraphita,"  M.  Derys  finds  a  sort 
of  ecstatic  and  philosophic  film.  "Jhe  'Assumption  of  Seraphita'  should 
tempt  a  poet  of  the  screen,  Marcel  L'Herbier,  Jean  Epstein,  Abel  Gance, 
f6r  whom  the  seventh  art  is  not  a  little  anecdotical  amusement,  but  a  new 
aesthetic  form  in  which  all  rhythms  have  life,  in  which  all  arts  are 
blended." 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  found  quincunxes  in  everything,  In  the  heavens, 
on  the  earth,  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  an4  so  M.  Derys  finds  fore- 
runners of  the  cinema  the  world  over  and  through  the  centuries  before 
the  Lumiere,  brothers  discovered  the  cinematograph  a  little  less  than  30 
years  ago;  the  miracle  of  a  continuous  projection  that  would  provide 
a  new  form  of  spectacle  by  presenting  the  multiform  image  of  life.  • 

We  should  like  to  know  more  about  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  Saul  had  put  down  witchcraft  and  the  pythoness 
of  Endor  would  not  do  his  bidding  until  he  had  sworn  solemnly  that  she 
wouWcc?The.to  ne  harm.   W©  do  not  believe  she  was  a  ventriloquist.    We  ■ 


i  I  ! 
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relieve  she  was  a  witch  of  indisputable  ability,  not  lo  Tie  exposea  uy 
■mv  arrogant  Houdini  of  her  period.    Would  that  we  had  kno^vn  her! 
he  was  certainly  an  unusually  interesting  woman;  she  was  probably 
omelv     She  was  hospitable  and  of  a  compassionate  nature,  as  was 
:  hown  bv  her  care  for  Saul.    She  spoke  of  herself  as  a  "handmaiden. 
■Vas  this  as  a  servant  of  the  King?    Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
.  rom  the  Old  Testament  even  her.  name.    And  so  in  the  Bible  are  un- 
named the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  daughter  of  Herodias.    Perhaps  the 
-reat  and  excellent  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  or  the  Talmud,  could  tell  us 
nore  about  the  pythoness,  but  we  are  far  from  those  books  of  reference. 

fiasil  Macdonald  Hastings,  who  dramatized  Conrad's  "Victory," 
-avs  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  dramatiza- 
-ion-  some  have  stated  that  Conrad  disoNvned  it.  "He  approved  of  it  most 
u-armly  and  begged  me  not  only  to  dramatize  other  of  his  novels,  but 
;o  collaborate  with  him  in  an  entirely  new  work.  It  is  true  that  by  agree- 
ment there  was  no  collaboration,  but  the  reason  was  that  I  was  then 
n  the  anvy  and  the  daily  intercourse  necessary  for  collaboration  was 
out  of  the  question.  Still  this  did  not  hinder  Conrad  from  scheming 
and  suggesting  in  letters  a  great  deal  of  the  building  of  the  play,  and 
writing  many  pages  of  vivid  dialogue." 

"I  used  to  r'-ess  him  to  go  to  the  theatre  frequently,  as  the  onHy 
way  to  acrpirc  O.u-  ability  to  visualize  scenes.  He  would  shake  his  head 
and  sav  'I  admit  that  I  cannot  even  imagine  a  scenic  effect,  but  I  cannot 
learn  anything  from  watching.'  Talking  of  casting  plays,  I  pointed  out 
how  valuable  it  was  to  know- the  abilities  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses 
•ivailable  'You  must  not  ask  me  to  watch  actresses,  ITastings,  he  would 
renlv  'I  was  fed  once  with  chocolates  by  Madame  Modjeska,  but  that 
was  in  the  middle  ages.'  I  did  persuade  him,  however,  to  see  H.  B. 
Irving's  Hamlet.  When  I  sought  his  views,  he  praised  warmly  the  actor 
who  played  Horatio,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  the  actor 
who  played  Poionius,  Mr.  Holman  Clark." 

What  did  Gonrad  think  of  "Victory"  as  a  film  play,  with  its  happy 

ending! 


Conrad  thought  highly  of  his  friend,  Catherine  Willard,  who,  once 
with  Mr.  Jewett's  company,  is  now  under  William  A.  Brady  s  manage- 
ment.   He  wi-ote  to  a  friend  about  a  year  ago: 

"Our  close  friendship  had  given  me  opportunities  of  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  her  capacities,  which  seemed  to  me  even  then  marvelous. 
I  Tmiy-  'W'n  ser  study  many  of  her-  parts  (some  that  seemed  quite  over- 
v.-hofcins-  for  one  so  young)  with  att  intuitive  grasp  of  character  which 
I'iti  my  admiration."  •  ,.  ,  ^   x  j    ui.  ^ 

•tJne  arUifio  des  grands  moyens,  without  the  cligntest  doubt,  forging 
yjtuuctively  tlie  best  way  to  prepare  herself  for  the  opportunities  which 

must  come  to  her.    Her  charm,  her 
personality,    and  her  inborn  dra- 
matic gift  will  make  themselves  felt. 
"I  had  made  up  my  mind  early 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
Catherine  for  the  part  of  Winnie 
Verloc  if  ever  'The  Secret  Agent' 
was  put  on  the  stage.  However,  her 
engagements  had  taken  her  from 
London  to  America  then.   I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  would  have  had  a  brill- 
iant success." 

Miss  Willard  received  the  original 
manuscript  of  "The  Secret  Agent" 
from  Conrad  three  weeks  before  his 
death. 


"O  W.^TER  TOR  y.      O  WATER  FOR  ME. 
AND  WINB  FOR  THE  TRBMULOUS  DE- 
BAUCH BE." 
As  the  World  "Wags: 

As  our  government  Is  encouraging:  us 
to  drink  cold  water,  the  following  In- 
cident may  be  of  interest,  to  show  how 
a  Briton  feels  on  this  subject  A  lady 
I  know  has' recently  rettirned  from  a 
trip  to  England.  One  day  she  was  tell- 
ing an  English  lady,  who  happened  to 
be  living  at  the  same  hotel,  that  she 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a 
glass  of  cold  water  with  her  breakfast. 
She  said  she  had  repeately  told  the 
maid  to  give  her  one,  but  every  day  she 
had  to  give  the  order  over  again,  and 
she  thought  It  very  strange  that  such 
a  simple  thing  should  be  so  hard  to 
obtain.  The  EnslLsh  lady'  said,  "But 
what  do  you  want  the  water  for?" 
"Why,  to  drink,  of  course,"  replied  the 
American  lady.  "Oh,  how  very  nasty!" 
said  our  British  neighbor.       V.  C.  F. 

A  "Poem"  for  string  quartet  by  John 
Beach  of  Boston,  dedicated  to  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler  was  published  recently 
in  miniature  score  by  J.  and  W.  Chester 
of  Londrn. 

This  reminds  us  that  lawreace 
Brown's  arrangement  of  "Five  Negro 
Songs"  ("spirituals")  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Schott  &  Co.  Each  of  the 
songs  Is  also  arranged  for  vlolonce.llo 
and  pit^no.  Mr.  Brown,  an  excellent 
pianist,  weht  as  accompanist  with 
Roland  Hayes  when  he  first  visited  Lon- 
don. The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "The 
slight  sophistication  that  he  has , 
Acquired  only  enhances  Um  b«»Utr  ot\ 
these  songs  of  his  rac»." 

IDE  WOLF  HOPPER 


i  :i'  company  Is  especially  to 

be  commendad  for  Its  by-play.  Despite 
the   handicap  of   having   to  compete 
with  so  many  other  past  productions, 
its  members  managed  to  get  In  quite  a 
lot  of  new  tricks,  and  novel  ways  of 
doing  old  scenes.    Mr.  Hopper,  roundly 
greeted  as  the  old  favorite  that  he  Is, 
of  course  excels  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
>"Qt  only  are  his  antics  of  the  best— 
Ibroadly  conceive*,  but  executed  wltb 
dash  and  restraint — but  his  rendering' 
of  the  capital  lines  which  fell  to  his 
lot  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Three 
assets  he  possesses:  a  mobile  face,  a 
voice  well  placed  and   under  perfect 
control,  and — unlimited  experience.  On 
these  three  things  he  has  built  him- 
self an  enviable  reputation  as  a  come- 
dian, and  from  his  performance  of  the 
lord  high  executioner,  he  should  reap 
still  further  laudels. 

On  the  musical  side,  the  orchestra 
Is  sympathetically  led  and  plays  in  an 
admirably  subdued  manner,  but  It  Is 
weak  and  ineffective  through  lack  of 
sufficient  instruments  to  bring  out  the 
full,  rich  flavor  of  the  orchestration. 
Too  many  parts  are  lacking  to  do  real 
justice  to  Sullivan's  exquisite  handling 
of  his  themes.  Otherwise,  the  produc- 
tion is  adequate,  and  a  large  audience, 
even  for  the  location,  applauded  loudly. 
Mr.  Ho  pper  made  a  .most  amusing 
speech.  W.  R.  B. 


 k 
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CONTINUING 

DE  WOLF  HOPPER  and  his 
Comic  Opera  Company,  which 
opened  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  evening,  will  continue  to  give 
The  Mikado"  for  th8  coming 
week.  The  following  Monday 
'Robin  Hood"  will  be  presented. 

"HELL  BENT  FER  HEAVEN," 
the  Pulitzer  prize  play,  enters 
upon  the  last  week  of  its  Boston 
engagement  at  the  Hollis  tomor- 
row evenin'g.  It  is  a  vigorous 
drama  of  southern  mountain  folk, 
v.'ith  a  religious  fanatic,  sub-con- 
scious, yet  malicious  villam, 
played  by  John  Hamilton,  as  cen- 
tral character.  Last  week. 

"LITTLE  JESSIE  JAMES" 
continues  at  the  Wilbur,  where  it 
will  begin  the  seventh  week  to- 
morrow evening.  Allan  Kearns, 
the  juvenile  comedian,  with  an  in- 
dividual style  of  comedy;  the  vi- 
vacious Laura  Hamilton,  who 
I  plays  the  title  role;  the  Paul 
Whiteman  band  and  the  well 
I  heralded  song,  "I  Love  you,"  are 
chief  attractions. 


language." 


REFERRED  TO  MR.  JOHNSON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  It  Is  a  real  delight  to  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  It 
\  has  beeW  a  keen  disappointment  to  me 
'  that  this  great  student  and  sociologist 
has  hitherto  shown  no  public  mterest 
1  in  what  seems  to  many  of  us  a  forth- 
coming event  transcending  most  of  the 
items  featured  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers. 

I  refer  to  the  date,  July  28,  1926, 
which  Is  established  as  the  time  of  the 
Great  Desolation,  and  Sept.  1,  1932,  the 
beginning  of  the  millennium.  These  two 
fast  approaching  dates  are  well  known 
to  all  astrologers  and  seers.  They  are 
'  not  matter  for  argument.  And  yet, 
how  many  readers  of  The  Herald  have 
made  any  intelligent  plans  for  either 
of  these  occasions?  Even  the  pulpits 
maintain  silence  and  waste  time  In  pif- 
fling wrangles  over  modernism  and  fun- 
damentalism, bound  to  be  swept  aside 
in  less  than  two  years.  We  delude 
ourselves  with  the  slogan,  "Business  as 

"^Doubters  of  course  will  point  out  the 
premature  attempts  of  Mother  Shipton 
to  establish  a  date  for  the  auditing  of 
mundane  affairs,  and  that  when  the 
Millerites  gave  away  all  they  had  and 
donned  white  robes  and  climbed  trees, 
nothing  whatever  happened  upon  the 
day  they  had  set,  save  sunset  as  usual. 
But  real  thinkers  like  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  and  myself  cannot  deceive  our- 
selves  with  sophistrleB.  Why  does  not 
he  express  his  views  as  to  what  should 
be  done  about ^ItT^  ^  cARRIcic. 
Gloucester. 

A  CORRECTION 
As  the  World  Wags: 

■•Boze"  In  The  Herald  of  Sept.  1  was 
mistaken  In  at  least  one  respect.  One 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  "O," 
which  stands  for  Otis  In  the  verses 
quoted.  He  Is  very  much  alive  and 
comes  up  every  day  to  see  his  daughter 
when  she  spends  the  summer  on  Hart  s 
Neck"  Then  there  Is  "I"  which  means 
Ira.  He  lives  right  above  us  here  the 
whole  year  round,  as  does  Otis.  "Boze 
also  omitted  one  member  of  the  quar- 
tet three  members  of  which  he  named: 
Whisker  Bill,  Pinter  Bill,  Man-o-War 
Bill  The  fourth  was  Wreck-o  -Bill,  so 
called  because  he  "got  a  boat  ashore 
on  Martinique,  according  to  Otis,  his 
son  who  has  Just  arrived  with  some 
cod  he  caught  oft  Hart's  Ledges. 

This  letter  Is  signed  by  one  of  his 
daughters'  who   is   proud   of  her  an- 
cestors. Man-'War  Bill  and  Wreck-o  - 
]  BUI  EVELYN  HART  WARD. 

!     Elmore  (Harfs  Neck).  Me. 


"Mikado,"    The  cast: 

Mfkado  of  Japan  Mr.  Artnux  i.^^^^^ 

Ko-Ko.  Lord  High  Executioner^^  ^^^^  Hopper 
Poo:Bah.  lATTd  Hl«h  EverySbing  BUe^..^^^^^_^^^^ 

PisVTush,  a  NoMe  Mr.  Henry  Kelly 

5'e?.Ban,'otfielaa  umbr^a  ^-^^j'"  jVuV  Douglas 
Ko-Ko's  TOree  Ward*-  ^^^^^^ 

K.Sa,  a  Lady  of  Hl-Ma^^st.;s_^Coun.^^^^^ 

Saturday  night,  the  Mikado  returned 
.triumphantly  to  Boston  after  an  ao^ 
sence  of  nearly  three  J'^ars    ^Ith  him 
came  the  lord  high  executioner  Nanki 
Poo.  Pitti-Slng.  Yum- Yum,  and  all  the 
other  favorite   characters  °*  J-^^'^' 
greatest   of   all   comic   operas.  .\ga.n 
Nankl-Poo.  guitar  in  hand,  sings  plain 
tiv^ly  about  the  "Wandering  Minstrel 
sUlfdo  the  "Three  Little  Maids  From 
School"    enchant   us;    once    moie  the 
priceless  tale  of  the  "Little  Tom-tit 
for  yet  another  time  Is, the  "Object  A  1 
sublime"  successfully    '■Weved^  In  fact 
most    successfully.     Seldom    have  we 
I  heard  this  masterly  lyric  better  pre 
sented  than  by  Mr.  Cunningham  as__the 
I  Mikado     It  is  a  hard  song  to  get 
actoss"'  for  the  rich  humor  depends  lor 
Us  effect  on  the  clear  enunciation  of 
every  word.    But  how  much  more  en- 
joyable, when  adequately  recited! 

The  "Mikado,"  and  indeed  all  of  G. 
&  S."  teiains  Its  youth  and  freshness 
with  surprising  vigor.  These  pieces 
written  nearly  40  years  ago,  some  of 
Them  are  so  completely  In  a  jjenre  J 
thtS  own-a  genre  to  which  Our  best 
rnuLlcal  comedy  Is  slowly  returning- 
tbat  they  still  are,  and  probably  wU  al- 
ways be  the  masterpieces  of  their  kind 

^o  dtftly  done.  Lyric  and  music,  per- 
lectTy  adapted  each  to  the  other,  mex- 
trfcablj'  interwoven,  each  supplementing 
^  ^nhancins  the  other— that  Is  "Tne 
Mikado"  -^o  see  it  once  is  everyone's 
duty  to  himself,  to  see  it  again  anJ 
Aealn  is  his  blessed  prlvilc.ee. 
^The  company  which  surrounds  Mr 
TT  .Ir  much  more  balanced  that 
Siny  sucll  and  on  The  whole  plays  very 
S  Hf«Vl^r  t^fe^JTagl 

tils  act  is  especially  fine,  with  its 
soft    Hsht,    pretty    costumes,  and 

^^'Jjr^^rSals    aU    have  pleasant 

>,!(•      Miss   Clark   played  Pittl- 
Itnf  to  the  S  of  a  llgSt  but  other-  i 
attractive  voice,  and  was  especial- 
gleeful  in  her  small  dancing  part 
ly  Sraceiui  lu  ^.^^.^  ^^^^ 

'^^^  "we  tn  ?Le  "Wedding  Day"  trio, 
ofherwlse  \he  ensemble  numbers  were 
Othervnse  uic  indistinctness  of 

fpYech"  T^h^'soYos.  this  defect  Is 
largely  absent. 


The  London  Times  recently  reviewed 
J.  C.  Snalth's  novel,  "Time  and  Tide," 
as  follows: 

•■Of  course  she  was  a  little  brick. 
But,  as  cuteness  was  Mame  Du  Ranee's 
long  Kult,  the  bunch  of  fossilized  moss- 
backs  she  met  at  Fotheringay  Houso 
in  London,  England,  had  no  need  to 
rub  her  rusticity  Into  her  quite  so  good 
and  hearty.    She  might  be  an  obvious 
simp  at  first,  but  she  was  also  a  fierce 
go-getter,  and  not  only  made  good  with 
a  smart  skirt  who  was  the  top  of  her 
class,  although  not  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  a  looker,  but  also  cut  ice 
with  the  skirt's  brother,  a  blood  peer, 
who   was    dressed  to   beat   the  band. 
Having  been  wised  by  a  common  rough- 
neck to  the  fact  that  a  four-flusher 
had  put  one  over  on  her,  she,  in  turn, 
put  over  some  he -stuff  and  soon  was 
drawing  down  a  salary  of  600  bucks  a 
week  In  company  with  the  aforesaid 
queen.    Thereafter  troubles  and  adven- 
tures In  journalism  and  society  followed 
in  amusing  sequence,  and  the  reader 
will  doubtless  enjoy  translating  this  ac 
count  of  Mame's  career  In  this  coun 
try  as  much  as  did  Mr.  Snalth  the  dis- 
playing in  cold  type  of  his  mastery  of 
the  American  language."  . 


PREPOSITIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  noted  during  the  past  year 
comment,  editorial  and  otherwise,  on 
the  propriety  or  Impropriety  of  ending 
a  sentence  with  a  preposition. 

I  noticed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (not 
The  Herald)  the  following  sentence  In  a  j 
dispatch  regarding  a  certain  Mr.  Firpo: 
■Eating  is  the  fondest  thing  he  Is  of." 
Should  not  this  gem  be  cited  In  futuro 
editions  of  Boston  school  grammars,  as 
an  example  of  20th  century  English 
■'nure  and  undefiled"? 

pure  a  a  ^^^^j^j^g  g^.  c.  WADE. 

Taunton. 

Some  one— was  It  William  Cobbett?— 
said:  "When  a  writer  comes  to  his  ad- 
jectives I  tremble  for  him."  Preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  are  also  stum- 
Ibling  blocks.  In  Dr.  Prank  H.  VUe- 
telly's  little  book  on  "Prepositions," 
this  example  is  given: 

Gladstone  once  disagreed  from  Dis- 
raeli, and  Disraeli  disagreed  to  a  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  that  the  House 
disagree  to  the  Lords'  amendment. 
This  amendment  was  disagreed  from 
by  the  Commons.  Further  to  com- 1 
plicate  prepositions,  Mr.  Gladstone  j 
moved  to  disagree  to  the  clause,  and 
also  moved  that  the  House  disagree 
with  the  Lords'  amendment. 

The  question  of  euphony  may  some- 
times enter  into  consideration  of  the 
ending  of  a  sentence.  Surely  a  scn- 
ttncc  like  the  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Wade, 
would  not  be  found  In  Swift's,  Cob- 
betfs.  Pater's  or  John  Henry  New- 
nan's  writings.  Nor  In  familiar  speech 
does  one  say:  "I  find  that  Brussels 
sprouts  my  digestion  disagrees  with. 

!  "WHAT  IS  GREECE?" 

An  English  schoolgirl  wrote  this  na- 
swer: 

"Greece  is  the  fat  of  beef  or  mutton 
the  mountain  what  is  urope  bound  by 


ledeterraln  ■  .  very  t\dt  but 
md  the  westorn  parts  Of  uropo 
natupan  anj  many  other  parts  of 

and  the  happenlnes  and  the  alps 
ho  uraJs  and  many  other  parts  of 

and  turkey. — harrlte  waby,  aged 
>'car»," 

THANK  YOU;  BUT  ILL  TRY 
STEWED  FLAPPER. 

uni  the  Dnyton,  O.,  Dally  News.) 
TED— Middle  aifod  lady  for  cook- 
desirable  family.         G.  5677-1. 

N   ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 

i   the   Kx'artBton,    I!!.,  N*wfl-Index> 


ITIATION8  WAXTKD— MALE. 

.\UFFBUn-BUTLER-OR(X).M  —  7 
's'  cxper.  Brst  driver  and  care- 
>r,    A-1    ref.    Makes  homebrew. 

ne  Lincoln  3342. 


SUBSTANTIAL  GRATITUDE 

ni  Ihe  Monadnock,  N.  H..  Breeze) 

CARD  OF  THANKS 
Ish  td  take  this  way  to  thank  the 
m  Mfar.  Co.  for  the  reward  of  fifty 
which  I  received  for  slvlngr  notice 
9  flra  at  the  factory  yesterday. 

Francis  Cassin, 
ne,  N.  H..  Aur.  25,  1924, 
!s  snid  that  the  loss  was  about 


'LANETARY  REFLECTIONS 

t  Martian  affairs  so  affect  us7 

trials  of  our  own  to  perplex  us. 
n't  we  Ma's  tongue,  Indeed,  down 
In  Texas? 

Chester.  ,  BAIZE. 

THE    PEACEFUL  PLANET 

he  alleged  discovery  o(  vegetation  on 
Mars) 

>ks  that  tell  of  Martian  charms, 
arch  amens  your  learning's  riches 

am  of  wondrous  Irrigation  farms, 
half-mile  wide  canals  for  ditchos. 

net  with  the  fierce  red  glow, 
war  that  hue  no  single  part  owes, 
scientlflc  hints,  I  come  to  know 
but  tbe'hue  of  ripe  tomatoes. 

)lve  the  riddle  of  hey  white  caps 
dedicate  my  future  powers; 

ips  they  tell  of  snow  and  frost^ — 
perhaps 

!y  are  but  fields  of  cauliflowers. 

A.  W. 

le  World  Wags: 

3  city  of   Boston   has  apparently 
official  recognition  to  Kipling's 
female  of  the  species  ici  more  dead- 
an  the  male." 

;  street  books  are  entitled  as  fol- 
ard. 

ty  of  Bo.'!ton 

ist  of  Residents. 

tventy  years  of  age  and  over. 

emales  Indicated  by  dagger.)" 

W.  R.  E.  J. 

he  World  Wags: 

there  Is  room  In  the  pantry  of  The 
Id's  Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  Lemonjelly, 
"ent  bridegroom,  would  seem  to  be 
led  to  a  place. 

)burn.  DELLT  K.  TESSEN. 


DlS'i 


.DIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

(From  The  Boston  Herald) 
>  American  ponies  seemed  superior 
their  hitting  was  more  accurate 
that  of  the  British. 


made  pls'u^  t<.  return  to  H'.HToh  Wt 
week  whrn  a  relapso  result. ri  In  hl» 
death. 

ORIGINATED  SUNDAY  CONCERTS 

^tr  Mudgf-tt  WH3  born  In  Maino  on 
AUK-  26,  UfiO.  Before  boglnnlng  his 
long  and  successful  career  an  an  ontcr- 
talnnipnt  nianaKcr  In  this  <-lty  he  was 
a  (ravMIng  salesman.  He  was  the  first 
Tnanagf-r  In  the  United  States  to  Intro- 
duce Sunday  concert-^  and  In  all  his 
different  enterprises  displayed  ability  to 
i-npage  succp.ssfut  attractions.  During 
his  long  career  he  presented  to  the  Bo^' 
ton  public  all  the  noted  musicians,  lec- 
turers and  other  celebrities  of  the  day. 

He  began  his  career  as  manager  of 
the  old  Mu.sic  hall,  Aug.  1.  1S91,  when 
the  Koston  Symphony  orchestra  was 
under  the  direction  of  C.  A.  Kills,  with 
whom  he  war,  associated  for  many 
years.  He  remained  there  until  the 
building  was  reniodelod  to  set  ve  as  a 
^udpvlllc  theatre  in  10nO  .ind  thcr  bc- 
cam"c  uianager  of  .Symphony  h,  Il.  whlcW 
had  lust  been  completed. 

\fter  servinjr  as  manager  of  Symphony 
hall  for  more  thsn  20  years,  Mr.  Mudgetl 
reslgn-d  In  April,  1922.  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  two  years. 
He  brousht  before  the  Boston  public 
PaderewsUI.  Pe  Pachmann.  Farrur, 
Semhrieb.  Kaines,  MoCormack,  GaUi- 
Curci,  Heiffctz  sind  many  others  in  con- 
cert work.  ''  r<  ■ 

:vir  Mudeetfs  home  was  at  i8  oains- 
boro  street.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow; 
Mr.s.  Susie  E.  Mudgett,  who  was  at 
Centre  Harbor  with  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  a  son,  William  Mudgett. 
a  Dartmouth  gradu-nte,  now  in  business 
In  r?allforni;i.  Arrangements  for  the 
funeral  have  not  been  completed. 


"Colette,"  wrlMng  to  Figaro,  contrast* 
Mmc.  HoHsl  with  a  Itumnnlun  beauty 
who  killed  her.scif  because  she  found  a 
wrinkle  in  her  face.  Of  the  two,  "Co- 
lette" finds  Mme.PossI  the  more  "naive." 
She  was  loved  only  for  her  fatal  beauty. 
She  has  lost  everything  by  sinninf 
against  It.  "Was  a  drama  impending? 
If  so,  it  would  be  a  normal  one:  Suicide 
of  the  husb.ind,  of  a  duel  between  him 
and  a  .vuppo.seii  lover.  All  that  rests 
in  triidition  :  banality,  savagery  and 
ordinary  love.  A  Jealous  woman  ex- 
claims, "I  shall  kill  you."  That's  your 
affair,  replies  her  .sensible  husband. 
There  was  no  guarantee  In  Mme.  Poasl'a 
ca.se  that  tragedy  would  ensue.  .  .  . 
destroying  her  beauty,  she  shows  that 
she  counted  on  her  husband's  nobility 
of  soul.  "He  will  now  be  happy,"  she 
said  to  herself.  Also,  It  he  had  loved 
her  chiefly  on  account  of  her  Incom- 
parable beauty,  he  would  now  forget 
that  she  was  once  the  most  beautiful 
woman  In  the  world.  Obsessed  by 
Jealousy,  he  dreamed  only  of  this 
beauty." 


blographioaf  notices  to  be  written  for  a 
[book  about  "lending  men  of  Massachu- 
jsetts"  on  payment  of  a  ridiculously 
small  price — a  .steel  engraving  (whis- 
kers and  all)  extra. 
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I'S  AN   ELOQUENT  LANGUAGE 

he  World  Wags: 

irith  a  sweater  that  buttons 
the  front  we  are  of  the 
5l|Ion  that  a  four-ln-hand  tie  of 
stripes  rather  than  a  solid 
haped(o  shrdl  cmfwyp  shrdlu) 
it  looks  better." 
hy  does  the  linotype  when  running 
Invariably  write  In  Welsh?  And 
iient  Welsh,  you  will  observe, 
ch  this  closely  and  see  if  I'm  not 
ect.  Tt  never  falls.  Having 
led  Welsh,  I  note  that  this  sen- 
e  Is  merely  the  old  Welsh  lullaby, 
,  hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  was 
ird."  or  bird,  I've  forgotten  which. 
>t>tos.  Li.  R.  R. 

LH.  Mudgett, 

Liis  H.  Mudgett,  formerly  man- 
Jof  the  Boston  Opera  House  and 
ymphony  hall,  died  yesterday 
s  summer  home  in  Centre  Har- 
N.  H.,  after  a  long  illness. 
Tr  the  last  year  he  had  been  in  fall- 
^  nlth  and  gave  up  bis  duties  at 
.  ra  House  in  .\.pril  and  went  to 
:  inner  home  to  rest.     \  month 
suffered  en  attack  of  double 
onia.     He    apparently   was  re- 
.r    from    this    illness    and  had 


Howthorn  has  told  us  how  a  slight 
blemish  of  the  skin,  a  birth  mark  hardly 
noticeable,  so  beautiful  was  the  woman, 
■tormented  the  aesthetic  soul  of  her  hus- 
band, until  there  was  a  tragic  ending. 
A  European  newspaper  acquaints  us 
with  the  strange  story  of  Mme.  Possl  of 
(Jeneva. 

Her  beauty  was  so  radiant  that  her 
husband  was  furiously  Jealous ;  without 
cause,  for  stie  was  not  even  flirtatious. 
She  listened  indifferently  or  not  at  all 
to  flattering  words ;  she  was  deaf  to 
sighs  of  admirers;  blind  to  amorous 
glances.  But  Possl  wishes  that  this 
beauty  should  exist  only  for  him ;  that 
he  should  be  the  only  one  to  see  it. 

Mme.  Possi,  loving  her  husband, 
sought  all  means  to  dispel  his  Jealousy. 
That  other  men  should  no  longer  be 
drawn  towards  her  by  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty,  slie  determined  to  sacrifice  her- 
self. She  disfigured  her  face  with  an 
acid. 

Was  her  husband  thus  freed  from 
Jealousy?  Did  he  find  her  soul  more  ! 
beautiful  than  her  face?  He  at  once 
summoned  surgeons  and  begged  them  to 
repair  the  damage  which  she  had  hoped 
would  be  irreparable. 

This  incident  In  domestic  life  excited 
various  comments  in  Paris.  One  Jour- 
nalist hopes  that  the  surgeons  will  re- 
store her  beauty.  "Mme.  Possl  has 
shown  great  Imprudence  and  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  male  heart.  Men  love 
women  because  they  are  beautiful.  It 
matters  not  what  takes  place  behind  the 
eyes  and  forehead.  As  a  rule  they  will 
never  know.  — 


As  for  the  Rumanian.  who  had 
reached  her  50th  year,  "Colette"  says 
if  she  had  visited  the  offices  of  violet 
rays,  blue  light,  tinting,  massage  and 
facial  surgery,  she  would  not  have  found 
time  to  quit  the  world.  "But  this 
haughty  woman  no  doubt  lived  In  re- 
tirement, between  two  pitiless  spies, 
her  mirror  and  her  love.  In  which  one 
of  the  two  did  she  see  for  the  first  time 
her  wasting  face?" 

What  does  Mrs.  Golightly,  the  charm- 
ing Eustasla,  or  that  stern  moralist 
Miss  Jane  Winterbottom,  think  of  Mme. 
Possl's  action?  ("Gesture"  Is  a  word 
sadly  overworked).  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  them, 

LODGING-HOUSE 

He  shuffled  In  his  gait 

And  stooped 

As  if  with  years. 

His  face  was  sallow-pale 

Yet  young. 

As  aged  baby  faces 

In  the  narrow  streets 

Where  youth  flees 

Whilst  it  is  attained. 

"Had  breakfast  at 

"The  One-armed  Ritz,"  he  said 

(Some  coffee  and  a  doughnut 

Round  and  hard) 

Then  long  hours  in  a  dim 

Department  store. 

A  lurid  movie 

Shai)ed  his  summer  eve 

And  then 

Wan  gaslight  led  him 
Up  the  endless  stairs. 
He  shuffled  in  his  gait 
And  stooped 
As  if  with  years. 
Brookline.        MARGARET  LLOTD.  i 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
"NORMAL  EDUCATORS  j 
AT  BRIDGHWATER" 
Are  there  such  educators  any  more 
and  anywhere? 

ROGER  ASCHEM,  JR. 

"I  like  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch's 
frank  declaration  that  'one  may  detest 
a  man's  work  while  admitting  his 
greatness.'  Perhaps  there  are  some 
pure-blooded  critics  who  wouldn't 
agree.  I  think  that  when  the  pressure 
upon  posterity  becomes  too  great  we 
might  take  the  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  the  more  disagreeable  great  men. 
Of  course,  if  they  are  out-and-out  vil- 
lains of  a  picturesque  kind,  such  as 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  they  will  have  to 
remain.  A.  N.  M. 


TO    BOOST   NEW  ENGLAND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  boy  at  school  toward  60 
years  ago,  we  used  to  sing  a.  song,  one 
[of  the  lines  of  which  ran  something 
l!ll:e  thl»:  "Hurrah  for  old  New  Eng- 
land with  its  lakes  and  granite  hlllsl" 
Apropos  of  the  approaching  occasion 
for  boosting  New  England,  perhaps 
some  one  can  resurrect  the  words  of 
the  song  which  the  lapse  of  years  has 
dimmed  in  my  memory. 

Sharon.  W.  T.  O. 

Lovers  of  farce-comedy  of  the  broader 
kind  may  be   bitterly  disappointed  In 

,  "Strange  Bedfellows."  The'  original  title 
was  "So  This  Is  Politics."  It  is  said  that 

I  the  change  In  title  has  bettered  the 
business. 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

COPLEY  THE.A.TRE— First  perform - 
, fence  in  Boston  of  "Sun  Up,"  a  play  In 
three  acts  and  four  scenes  by  Lulu  Voll-. 
Jner: 

WMow  eagle  .Xucllle  iJi  Verne 

3?„n  'rodd  "■^«"  ^f"'<''> 

Emray   '  ^i'l"", 

j^nd   Eugene  Looktinrt 

jSherlff'  Weeks  ^'^^i.^.v.^'t^l"!  : 


PROGRESS    AND    LIGHTNING  RODS 

The  writer  who  is  contributing  un- 
usually interesting  articles  about  the 
life  of  farmers  in  western  states  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  says  that  in 
Nebraska  no  house  Is  complete  without 
lightning  rods.  "They  perch  Jauntily 
on  nearly  all  roofs,  even  to  (sic)  the 
roofs  of  chicken  houses.  .  .  .  Kan- 
!sas,  evidently,  is  a  progressive  state, 
ifor  It  also  Is  well  equipped  with  these 
same  lightning  rods." 

This  traveling  correspondent  should 
[read  Herman  Melville's  "The  Lightning 
Rod  Man."  He  might  then  think  that 
[lightning  rods,  even  on  chicken  houses, 
I  are  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  progress. 
As  the  rods  were^  adjusted  In  the  slxtie.'j 
and  seventies  they  were  often  a  source 
of  danger  and  were  laughed  at  by  Jupi- 
|ter  Tonans.  We  are  told  that  they  are 
jnow  adjusted  In  a  more  scientific 
manner. 

In  our  little  village  On  the  Con- 
necticut BO  cr  60  years  'ago  these  trav- 
eling solicitors  were  looked  on  with 
suisplclon  If  not  fear  by  the  prosaic 
God-fearing  inhabitants:  the  sewing 
[machine  agent,  the  lightning-rod  inan, 
and  the  handsome  woman  with  books 
j"sold  only  by  subscription."  Then  there 
Then  why  should  thev  not  '  ^'^^  woman  that  called  on  "prom- 

love  that  which  first  of  all  Is  perceptible  i  '^"Izens  and  urged  them  to  allow 

""'1  to  be  appreciated?"  | 


HiiVe"  .  Kevett    .\.llan  ; 

Prpae,Tier   .'  j  Charl-<  Ma<-nonald  I 

Tlie  Stran'ser. . .  .'  G'^nn  Bnrdettc  ! 

[■^(ih   William  Edwards  I 

This  was  the  first  play  produced  at  j 
the  Copley  Theatre  under  the  manage- 
jnent  of  the  Shuberts.  The  theatre  was 
vrell  filled.  There  were  some  In  the 
audience  who  saw  fit  to  snicker,  giggie 
and  laugh  out  loud  whenever  there  were 
pathetic  situations  or  lines  of  tense 
emotion. 

The  play  Is  pleasing  by  its  simplicity. 
Whether  the  players  speak  faithfully 
the  dialect  of  the  dwellers  in  "The  Caro- 
lina Mountains"  we  cannot  say,  for  we 
have'  never  heard  these  mountaineers 
talk.  But  this  Is  immaterial.  The 
characters  themselves  might  have  dwelt 
in  any  place  where  moonshiners  cannot 
understand  why  they  should  be  molested 
by  the  law  and  are  constitutionally 
"agin"  the  law.  Where,  as  In  many 
jplaces  in  the  South  during  the  world 
war. 'the  natives  believed  that  men  were 
drafted  to  fight  against  the  "Yankees." 

Widow  Cagle's  husband  had  been 
killed  by  a  revenue  officer.  Her  son  | 
Went  to  the  world  war  thinking  It  his 
duty.  Before  leaving  he  was  married 
to  Emmy,  who  had  been  courted  by 
the  sheriff.  The  mother  argued  against 
the  boy's  going  and  when  he  left  played 
the  Spartan  mother — until  he  was  out  of 
Bight.  One  wild  night  some  months 
afterward  a  stranger  asked  for  shel- 
ter. It  turned  out  that  he  was  a  de- 
serter, saying  that  his  mother  was 
tveeping;  thus  he  appealed  to  the  widow. 
He  read — for  she  could  not  read  or 
write — a  dispatch  saying  that  her  son 
Was  killed  in  action.  She  was  then  the 
more  resolved  not  to  give  him  over  to 
the  sheriff.  'At  last  she  learned  from 
him  that  this  stranger  was  the  son  of 
the  man  who  slew  her  husband.  She,  in 
turn.  In  true  mountain  and  Corslcan 
spirit,  would  kill  him.  though  she,  lov- 
ing fair  play,  offered  him  a  gun.  As 
ehe  .was  about  to  shoot,  she  heard 
her  dead  son's  voice.  The  deserter,  dis- 
guised, was  allowed  to  escape — not  to 
his  mother  but  to  the  camp,  for  he  was 
Shamed  Into  serving  his  country.  j 

The  last  scene  Is,  unfortunately,  the 
weakest  In  the  play,  the  least  plausible, 
but  it  Is  short  and  it  does  not  wholly 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  preceding  acts. 
The  effect  is  not  gained  by  attention  to 
details  for  the  sake  of  local  realism: 
tlie  widow  constantly  smoking  a  pipe, 
the  gourd  for  drinking  water,  etc.,  etc.; 
the  effect  is  due  to  the,  for  the  most 
part,  skilfully  drawn  character  of  the 
•widow,  her  stoicism,  her  opinions  about 
Jaw  and  order,  her  revulsion  when  she 

finds  that  the  man  befriended  Is  the 
son  of  her  husband's  murderer.  The 
"spirit  voice"  heard  only  by  her  that 
frees  the  deserter  is 'wholly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  movement  of  the  play  and 
the  character  of  the  widow. 

The  other  characters  are  simple  peo- 
ple, although  the  sheriff  Is  an  old  friend 
in  melodrama.  The  part  of  mb  widow 
was  admirably  played  by  Miss  La 
Verne.  Her  personation  was  consistent 
and  forcible,  without  any  undue  em- 
phasis, with  a  quiet  intensity  that  made 
one  forget  that  a  part  was  acted.  One 
could  have  wished  that  Miss  Elstner 
had  been  less  lacrj-mose,  nad  whined 
less  In  the  earlier  scenes.  The  other 
parts  were  adequately  taken  though 
Jlr.  Meech  at  times  in  the  first  act  was 
almost  unintelligible   in  speecn. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  bill 
requested  the  audience  not  to  demand 
a  curtain  call  until  the  end  of  the  play. 
At  the  end  the  applause  was  heartv. 


li  I 
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a     rHEATRE— ••Mr-  Blat- 
Butt.er,"   a  musical   comedy  In 
.ee  acta.     Book  and  lyrics  by  Ba  - 
lard   McDonald    from   an  English  orl- 
elnal:  music  by  Walter  Rosemont;  pro- 
duced bv  George  Choos.    The  cast: 

-  KuEcne  McGregor 

■  eacon  Grafton..  "i-"*      Helen  Eley 

Mr..  .Mfred  But  tier  mclUe  Arclen 

Nancy   PoUv  Walker 

Marigold  Marlon  ■Hamilton 

Edith   \rthur  Burns 

A  chauffeur.  Charles  RuBglcs 

Mfred  Buttler  Sam  Crltcherson 

I  rank   Bryant   .Frank  Sinclair 

i;rnest  Hozler  Eugene  McGregor 

Sweeney  Teddy  McNamara 

Spink  ■  Mnward  FYeeman 

Battling  Buttler  "°    Esther  Mulr 

Bertha  Buttler^..-  ;;;.George  Dobbs 

Exceptional  dancer  " 

''"•"'""'""c^harlerPaker  and   BUlle  Myers 
George  Choos's  first  learitimate  pro 
auction  was  originally  English,  bearing 
I  the  slightly  different  title  of  "Battlm 
I  Butler.-     m  this  country  It  was  first 
called  "The  Dancing  Honeymoon-  and 
then   "Mr.   Battling  Buttler."     It   has  , 
been  thoroughly  Americanized  by  Bal-j^ 
lard  McDonald,  who  has  made  the  localej 
Silver   Lake,    N.   H.,   and   New  York. 
There  -.s  no  strangeness  In  the  new  set- 
ting; in  many  countries,  the  farcfe  situ- 
ation of  the  poser  forced  ta  a  show-j 
down  Is  familiar.  r>,„„.„  i 

Not  many  years  ago.  Frank  Craven, 
as  a  pseudo-aviator  in  "Going  t^P,  was] 
forced  to  drive  a  plane:  more  recently, j 
!n  "The  Hottentot."  William  Collier  was 
unwillingly  set  upon  a  savage  racehorsa 
oecause  he  had  boasted  of  his  rldmg 
triumphs.  This  same  set  of  c;lrcum- 
stances  has  been  used  here.  Char  es 
Ruggles  Is  engaged  to  battle  the  Ala- 
bama murderer,  and  li  will  be  used 
many  times  again. 

"Mr.    Battling   Buttler."    despite  Its 
familiarity,  has  some  hilarious  momerits. 
The  play  concerns  Alfred  Buttler  (Mr. 
Ruggles)  a  peaceable  citizen  of  Silver 
Lake,  who  is  remarkably  like  the  llght- 
i\elght    champion    in    appearance  ana 
name.    To  evade  his  wife's  strict  dis- 
cipline, he  poses  as  the  champion;  when 
the  champion  trains,  he  trains  also--far 
away   from   Mrs.   Buttler.     With  this 
premise,  the  rest  may  be  guessed— that 
the  wife  will  become  suspicious  and  that 
the  false  pugllslst  will  be  compelled  to 
fight.    It  Is  just  before  the  encounter- 
when    the    trainer    gives   Ruggles  la.st 
minute    Instructions— that    the    fun  is 
most  infectious.    Most  of  It  Is  slapstick 
and  knocliabout,  but  It  Is  funny. 
There  are  two  very  good  tunes  In  the 
'Show    "The  Dancing  Honeymoon"  and 
!"Wiu'  You  Marry  Me?"   both  sung  by 
I  the  engaging  Miss  Polly  Walker.  There 


'.are  two  or  three  clever  Ivrics  moderate- 
ly well  delivered.  The  production  Is 
1  excellent— scenery,  costumes  and  stag- 
ling-  and  the  cast  does  well  enough, 
I  although,  except  for  Charles  Ruggles, 
Uvho  Is  an  Invaluable  comedian,  and 
i  Miss  Walker,  there  Is  a  distinct  lack  of 
I  personalities.  Particularly  the  absence 
iof  William  Kent,  who  was  In  the  New 
lYork  cast.  Is  felt;  he  would  have  given 
!  individuality  to  the  role  of  the  helpful 

l*"llmost  perfect  Is  the  <5a"f "S,  and  In 
'the  dancins.  the  show  excels.  Follow - 
'  Ing  the  sure  fire  Cohanlc  procedure,  Mr. 
Choos  throws  Into  every  other  number 
an  eccentric  dancer  and  he  is  sure  that 
all  of  his  principals  dance  well.  Hot 
fast  stepping  good  measure,  he  Im- 
ported a  troupe  of  tho.se  uncannily  pre- 
cise English  girls  this  time  called  the 
"Rockets."  They  are  less  comely  than 
their  American  colleagues,  hut  are  de- 
cidedly better  trained.  Uttle  different 
from  any  one  of  the  other  English 
groups  now  in  this  country,  these  girls 
made  the  unmistakable  impression  of 
the  evening.    They  always  do. 

"Mr.  Battling  Butler"  has  no  startling 
deficiencies  nor  virtues.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  Its  kind,  and  the  kind  Is 
legion.  Those  who  have  liked  similar 
shows  will  find  familiar  things  to  like  in 
J.  C.  M. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  "Innocent  ] 
Eyes,"  the  latest  Winter  Garden  revue,  i 
^omes  to  town  after  a  summer  only  j 
in  the  big  city.  Book  by  Harold  At-  | 
teridge.  Lyricsh  by  Harold  Atterldge 
and  Tot  Seymour.  Music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg  and  Jean  Schwartz.  The  cast 
of  principals  Includes: 

Vannessl.  Lew  V^arn,  Fay  Marde, 
Douglas  Leavilt.  Frances  WiUIanis. 
Marjory  Leach,  Franklyn  Byron,  Cleo 
Pergain,  Ted  Doner,  Grace  Bowman, 
Mae  Cairns,  Ruth  Lockwood.  Charles 
Howard,  Mabel  Carruthers,  James  I!-. 
Phillips.  Dolores  Farrls,  Frank  Dobson, 
Charles  Mac,  Eddie  Rogers  and  Dot 
McNulty.  ,. 

It  was  an  altered  "Innocent  E>e8. 
and  a  curiously  vitalized  one  which 
opened   last   night    at    the  ShuberJ^ 
Crippled  by  the  loss  of  Mistinguetl- 
for  whom  the  show  was  especlallj  ae- 
«igned— It     nevertheless     managed  to 
hobble  along  with  no  little  assurance 
and   was   still  exhibiting 
!  signs  of  life  when   the  curtain  wet^t 
1  down  at  11:20.    A  ralr  of  French  hee  s 
'  and  a  piquant  French  face  ^'e"  eveo- 
thlng  of  ^'ame  that  the  ^=how  originally 
contained;  last  night  not  a  "ttle  of  the 
old   material    still    lingered.     The  'U- 
aphandtis.  delectable,  desirable  dlffer- 
;  enf  tableaux.  depi'Hing  Venus  ris  ng 
from    the    sea   and    f^er  Interesting 
matters,  "adequately  lighted    so  as  to 
be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
were,  as  Invariably  happens  with  Shu- 
bert    adventures    Into    "high    art.  a 
complete  frost.    The  director  was  quite 
unable  to  live  up  to  the  subtile  Insin- 
uHtions   of   the    Shubert   press  agenU 
Either  the  press  agent  knew  Boston 
audiences  or  the  director  did  ""t.  Any- 
how,  thev  failed   utterly  to  work  to- 
gether and    many    false    hopes  were 
dashed  at  last  night's  opening. 

Something  should  be  done;  such 
gross  deception  of  the  public  Is  illegal 
Irid  unwarranted.  Messrs.  I^e  and 
I  "Jake"  rhould  fire  either  their  director 
or  their  press  agent.  Personally,  we 
suggest  tiring  them  both.  •r:.,,^,... 

For  other  fare,  "Innocent  Eyes 
boasts  four  comedians  of  "{"i-e  than 
average  talent:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hearn 
Jlr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Leavltt,  In  the 
order  named.  -Somebody  has  sticoeeded 
in  pulling  the  book  together  a  good  deal 
L"nce  the  New  York  critics  described  It 
as  without  a  trace  of  humor,  and  the 
four  gentlemen  aforesaid  make  very 
good  use  of  it.  Witness  the  10  minutes 
frexcellent  faree  with  which  the  plexe 
ends.  Then  there  Is  a  l^lte  PercepUble 
thread  of  plot  running  through  the 
show-the  point  of  departure  being 
when  the  head  of  the  Purity  League  in- 
her^^s  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and  goes  down 
"look  It  over."  There  are  a  lot  of 
g^ood  toes  sprinkled  around,  and  such 
longs  as  were  intelligible  seemed  to 
Dossess  some  wit  In  the  wording. 

The  music  is  regular  Winter  Gaxden 
stuff-considerable  swing,  occasionally 
interesting  rhythms,  and  lots  of  noise. 
mLs  Marde,  Miss  Bowman  and  Miss 
Williams  have  pleasing  voices,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Leavltt.  the  men  are 
a  total  loss.  Of  the  songs,  the  name 
niece  is  the  only  one  to  linger  in  the 
P'!^^rv    However.  Miss  AVilliams  had 


the  snobblsS  ^fimisel  he  was  to  have 
wed.  and,  having  nearly  precipitated  a 
scandal  by  running  away  to  return  to 
the  stage.  Is  finally  received  Into  the 
fold  with  full  appreciation.  | 
This  familiar  tale  Is  told  again  In 
Lady  Lever's  piece,  but  sauced  with 
wittv  lines  that  make  it  easier  to  bear. 
If  the  author  has  not  spared  the  use 
of  sentiment,  neither  has  she  forgotten 
the  redeeming  humor.  And  she  has 
nrovided  the  members  of  Mr.  Jewett  s 
company  with  some  extremely  actable 
parts.  . ,  . 

The  lady  of  the  chorus  would  be  an 
alluring  starring  role  for  some  young 
woman  of  similar  antecedents.  She  is 
the  centre  of  every  situation,  the  reason 
for  every  contretemps.  Her  high 
spirits  carrv  the  comeily  along,  her 
stormv  scenes  rivet  attention— on  her. 
Miss  Walker  is  equal  to  every  demand 
of  the  part  save  that  of  unforced  gay- 
ety  Her  crudeness  is  happily  artless, 
her  exuberance  youthful.  Her  quick 
temper  tones  in  with  her  auburn 
tresses.  When  called  upon  to  sing  and 
dance  she  does  so  acceptably  enough  to 
pass  for  a  musical  comedienne— so 
much  so  that  in  the  final  act  her  audi- 
ence forgot  that  it  was  not  viewing  a 
musical  comedy  and  almost  secured  an 
encore. 

Perhaps  We  impression  that  Miss 
Standing  made  as  the  catty  Lady 
Honoria  was  due  quite  as  much  to  her 
appearance  as  to  her  acting.  She  looked 
extremely  beautiful  in  her  dignified  and 
graceful  gowns. 

The  Honoiable  Archie  of  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  likable  character,  especially  be- 
cause Mr.  Jones  did  not  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity to  overdo  the  "silly  awss"  effect. 

Miss  Dudgeon  gave  the  stiff  and 
starchy  mother-in-law  the  appearance 
of  reality.  Francis  Compton's  sym- 
pathetic earl  was  well  liked  by  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Buckler  is  unrecognizable 
but  undoubtedly  effective  in  a  defacing 
makeup  and  an  almost  effaced  enun- 
ciation. Mr.  Cllve  does  an  arresting 
bit  as  the  theatre  manager. 

However.  "Brown  -Sugar — the  name 
applies  to  the  heroine,"  obviously 
enough,  because  she  is  "sweet  but  un- 
refined"— circulates  around  the  person 
of  Miss  Walker.  Her  merits  were  suf- 
ficient to  enthuse  a  large  audience  last 
evening. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Henry  W. 
savage.  Inc.,  offers  Ada-May  in  "Lolli- 
pop '■  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts. 
Book  by  Zelda  Sears,  music  by  Vincent 
Youmans,  lyrics  by  Zelda  Sears  and 
Walter  de  Leon,  dances  arranged  by 
Bert  French.  Russell  Tarbox  conduct- 
ed. The  cast: 

,,.„„_   Adora  Andrews 

J-'-'^-.^V    .f.  Marie  Staqg 

 t>eonard  Celley 


in"  her^clanclng  spe.'laltles  she  has 
much  to  offer  to  her  sisters  of  the 
stage.  Light  and  fleet  of  foot.  Inde- 
fatiglble  In  the  length  of  her  number! 
to  please  a  clamoring  audience,  with 
manv  a  new  trick  in  this  or  that  step, 
she  is  all  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
stage.  Beside  this  Is  her  keen  sense 
of  comic  values  avoiding  the  tendency 
to  overdo  or  hammer  In,  and  then 
there  Is  the  advantage  of  a  voice  of 
musical  beauty,  which  she  discreetly  I 
avoids  forcing,  knawing  that  after  all. 
In  this  respect.  It  In  none  other,  she 
has  her  limitations. 

Gus  Shy,  delightful  In  his  burlesquing, 
offers  a  style  obviously  Individualistic, 
now  In  rugged  method,  now  in  subtlety 
of  step.    Besides,  he  was  a  good  union 
man,  and  his  plumber  is  a  pleasing  rec- 
ollection.   As  well  was  the  performance 
of    his    colleague,    Walter    Craig,    as  i 
Bill  Geohagcn,  a  dancing  treat,  but  lees  I 
to  the  point  In  his  singing  numbers.  | 
Nick  Long.  Jr..  too,  "danced  his  head  i 
af£,"   as  the  youth  behind  us  put  It. 
^nd  the  Mrs.  Garrlty  of  Daisy  Belmore,  ] 
Wieasured  well,  as  the  noveau  rlohe,  de-  i 
[spito  the  handicap  of  the  admirable  per-  | 
formano©  of  Zelda  Sears  still  fresh  In  1 
the  memory.    And  so  down  the  line,  all 
had '  their  "hand  in  this  admlrablo  per- 
formance.     Of    the    butler    of  Mark 
Smith — gorgeous.     "Give  us  more  'Lol- 
lipops,' "said    the    young   man   in  the 
lobby.    So  say  we,  hopeful  of  the  future 
of  our  musical  comedy  theatre. 

TAT* 

ST.  JAMES— Boston  Stock  Company 
presents  "Good  Gracious,  Annabelle." 
Clare  Rummer's  three-act  farce,  featur- 
ing Kay  Hammond  as  Annabelle. 

The  cast: 

WU^^r  Jennlng,,  an  'nt'^I^Jt^  ^-J^g^^fpey 
Ja^'nres   Ludgate; '  G-rge '  Wbledon'^^^,, 

wrckham."  'a  house  detective  .  Ralph  Remley 
She,  Dean,  an  artist  In  distress  ^^^^^^^^ 

Gwedolen  Morley    a  "O"  ^''.''''(Dllver 
mercy  of  her  rich  parents.  .  .I^ina  uiivci 
AKrfd'^^eatherby  whose  father  can  no 

longer  pay         bills  [^SosePh  Lee 

Alec,  a  page  boy...  •  ^  . 

William  Gosling,  a  l^wye^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Tltcomh.  a  clerk  /  '  '  ?„^'l'rr  J^AuS""'"  * 

^\^7^aTlle"^r?'a'^^°l?^lol^^°H^^U3Mgards 
Annlbe.le  l.elgh.  who  has  a  husb^and^^^^ 

nfrry   MurchlBon.     whn.A   Income  Is 


Virginia 

Don  Carlos  

Omar  K.  Garrlty.  . 
Petunia 


Nick-  txjnz.  Jr 
Evelyn  Bennet 
Ada-May 


 v-iv;;;"."::^ bark  i: 


;";me""clever  lyrics  in  "T^eet-Tweet^ 
nnd  "Red-Hot  Mama,"  and  with  Hard- 
hearted Hannah"  she  nearly  broke  up 

^f'^'thr  other  principals.  Miss  Marde, 
who  has  most  of  Mlstlnguett's  aban- 
doned role.  Is  more  than  adequate  for 
Thrduties  which  are  thrust  on  her^ 
Hers  is  a  pleasing  performance..  The 
dancing  falls  to  Vannessl,  who  pos- 
^e\"  es  ^extraordinary  suppleness  and  a 
modicum  of  grace.  The  Peacock 
Strut"  Is  her  big  number.  As  lor  the 
chorus,  it  is  uniformly  ragged-a  com- 
bSon  far  more  intricate  than  any  of 


Rnfus 
Oenrsre  Jones. 
Bill  Geohaeen 
Mrs.  Garrlty. 
rii-lene 


ecret 
.G'as  Shy 
.  .Walter  Craig 
.Tialsy  Benmore 
.Floren-'e  We'hher 


.Wil'iam  C.  Gordon 
.Evelyn  Kindler 


Its  proper  evolutions. 


One  fine  number 


Ight  drag  'em  on  and  push  |  alluring  tale  of  the  wild  plumbers, 


this  one. 


CONTINUING 

WILBUR— "Little  Jessie  James," 
musical  comedy,  with  large  cast, 
headed  by  Laura  Hamilton  and  Al- 
lan Kearns.    Seventh  week. 


MOLLIS- "Hell-Bent  for  Heaven." 
the  Pulitier  priie  play,  a  comedy 
drama.     Last  week. 


SYMPHONY  HALL— "The  Sea 
Hawk."  Sabatini's  adventure  story 
filmed,  with  Milton  Sills,  Wallace 
Beery  and  Enid  Bennett  leading 
cast. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  pictured  biography,  with 
George  Billings  an  ideal  Lincoln. 


there  is:  "Behind  Milady's  Fa.r^r  _The 
rest  Is  stra 
■^?hf  burden  of  "innocent  Eyes',  rests 
on  the  four  comedians.  If  they  falter, 
all  is  lost.    But  they  do  not  ^Ite^.  ^ 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE  —  "Brownj 
Sugar."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Lady 
Arthur  Lever,  presented  for  the  first 
lime  In  Boston  by  the  Henry  Jewett 
repertory  company,  and  produced  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Jewette. 

T^lo?^'^'   Raymond  W.  CRrdwell 


Lindsay  

^^•^•iVir'l .  •  ■  -^i^y 

J:..,;..   Maude  Troupe 

1,     »\.  ^'ij ■   Ruth  Tester 

g^^^fG.vi::;::;::.;::..oue.^^^ 

&"*Glrl.-.-.  .  .  .  .  .   Emily  Ma/tb 

Orchid  Girt  

Dancing  Girt  P«trlca  barker 

Back  to  the  very  scene  of  her  extraor- 
dinary triumph  comes  once  again 
Ada-May  and  her  company,  and  once 
more,  and  pleasureful,  too,  Is  spun  the 

of 


new  Cinderella,  of  a  newer  type  of 
the  newer  rich,  of  a  butler  made  and 
fashioned  along  other  than  the  over- 
worked styles  of  our  workaday  theatre. 

Once  again  there  is  musical  comedy 
—albeit  surfeited  again  and  again  with 
the  interpolated  specialties  of  lights  of 
our  vaudeville  theatre— but  musical 
comedy  showing  its  heels  to  many^  of 
contemporaneous  "shows," 


lar'ffo  but  uncertain  Harvey  Hays 

JtYir  uuder-cook  at  Wlmtiledon'.^  ^^^^^ 

The  performance  Is  delightfully  amus- 
ing from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  It  bubbles  wdth  witty  chatter 
and  there  Is  enough  of  the  mystery  In 
It  to  stimulate  the  interest  to  the  end. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  lounging  room 
setting  In  a  New  York  hotel.  A  needy 
poet  sits  scanning  a  paper,  ^"e  hears 
?hf  houseman  of  the  wealthy  George 
wtmbledon  tell  stories  of  expensive  par-  | 
ties  conducted  by  his  "taster  at  the 
nalatlal  Long  Island  estate,  to  the  hotel 
flMopUve  He  is  joined  by  a  woman 
^rXt^'in  dis'Jress^  aj^d  together  they  are 
lotted  bv  the  talk  of  lavish  '^'ng. 
They  hop"^  for  the  advent  of  two,  friends 

the  other  cannot  longer  make  allow 

I  ances  to  his  scion  _,,.rtet  lies  in 

"Thfl  last  hope  of  the  quariei.  >ic^ 

gets  quarterly  remittances  These 

=vn  £f^- 

""''^  h'^l'tU  at°tL  me^ng  of  het^ 

and  who  willingly  aPPeases  the  hunger 

lief  appear  far  ^'^ta.it  to  , 
She  had  ^°'-r°:i",^°?  their  redemption.; 
?o"r\ry  wer  vl^iuabl^  and  would  tidel 
for  tney  w>;i=^  if  redeemed.) 


They  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
Wimbledon.    She  1 


c  ,s  not  aware  of  that, 
until  she  and  her  /our^^ndl-j 


with 


,^::rfrJ^ndsh;rr^r;s  servants  In  hisl 
I  household. 


often  a  good  "line,"  with  more  good  •  j,<^seftoia.  ,       ^  In  the  servants- 

laughs,  with  a  company  of  unusual  tal-        The  second  act  is  set  m  ^^^^ 
ent!   with  music  that  takes  a  higher  at  Wimbledon  s  pm 


Thi 
Tbe 

Lord  Slojine 


Udy  Sloane  (formerly   Stella  Deerlng 
in    n,e    Chorus    ot    "Ihe  .  D^ftn.uii 


plane  in  Inventive  significance,  with, 
tun«s  that  arrest  attention,  with  an 
orchestration  that  delights  the  ear  and 
speaks  of  a  future  for  Mr.  Youmans. 
And   when  all   this  Is   said,   we  turn 


in    the    Chorus    of    "'he    uan.nui.  .j^.j^gn   all   tnis   is  v»c 

GirV'l   ^^"^^  „,  w    with  wondering  eyes  to  the  dancing— 

,.a'^;'Honorl«  Nesbitt  Katherln^e^.t-dlne    -^t^h bewilders  in  this  or  that 


\.Vtt    Cunmiijiliani  ■--      D„-rr  Tones 

tSo  Hou.  Archibald  Wentworth.^^.^Barry  Jonts^ 

carruthers.  :.  :.  ;:.  :::  :.:Hugh  C.  BuctUr, 


Mr.   Edmondsd   (a   theatre  mano|er)^  ^^^^ 

MISS  Gibson  (bU  typist)   •  W  Bdl^^ 

jJneUlns  (Uls  .issistant)  Harold  «  e^^ 

There  Is  no  particular  novelty  at- 
tached to  the  chronicle  of  the  sprightly 
chorus  girl,  uncultured  but  pure  of 
heart,  who  marries  the  scion  of  nobility; 
first  shocks,  then  wins  his  "PP'sh 
family,  except  for  the  proud  mother  and 


solo,  as  essayed  by  Ada-May,  by  Gus 
Shy  by  Nick  Long,  Jr..  or  again  in  the 
colorful  manoeuvring  or  ensemble 
dancing  of  the  chorus.  And,  lol 
■gentlemen  of  the  chorus."  who  can 
behave  as  others  than  sticks  of  the 
theatre,  utilitarians  all! 

And  so  the  entire  company  repeated 
Its  success  of  10  months  ago.  Ada- 
May's  performance,  away  beyond  her 
years,  is  a  lingering  picture  In  the 
mind  Not  often  is  It  given  to  the- 
atregoers to  witness  a  performance  in 
which  the  descriptive  "well-rounded" 
Is  something  more  than  an  Idle  phrase. 


famines,  the  w  ^^^1,^116  the  hus- 
Xd  she'dffnot  Low  and  had  not  seen 

'Vul^Leon  Hall  gave  a  .x>\^T.iiA  VOT. 

Ijouis  „    ,,      hour    servant,  and 

inna  Laying,  as^Lottfe,  the  under-cook, 
playtd  her"part  in  a  convincing  man- 
Iter.  , 

KEITH'S  BILL 

A  splendid  and  varied  entertainment 
Is  furnished  at  Keith's  this  week  and 
If  applause  is  the  final  verdict,  the  show 
should  not  be  missed.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  bill,  I'd  the  closing  act  of  the 


r  Holetf  orc  hestra  of  T^ondun.  hoad- 
Fnii^  Dio  DutA,  the  house  was 
[illtly  apDlaiidlns. 
.1  mhal  (Jrry  Terry,  of  tinge  and 
1  r^mc  mid  I'T  company,  head 
»l  In  a  ciiiok  sketch  by  Wllliard 
called  "Sliarp  Tools."  The  plot 
!l  around  a  big  haul  of  diamonds 
»us  a  luriirlsH  climax  that  really 
)d.  Miss  Terry  acted  her  part  In 
vliiclnj  manner  and.  In  fact,  the 
company  played  their  parta  Just 

in  nugKnn,  local  ballroom  dancer. 

partner.  Ann  Aker — formerly 
'lorce— assisted  by  Freddie  Knn- 
li;ive  a  neat  terpslchoro  number 

Vent  over  with  tremendous  suc- 

lilton    O'Hanlon    and  Theodore 
nil.  HiUropean  character  dancers. 
Hi  by  Senorlta  Grassl  and  the  Ar- 
c  oichestru.  supplied  some  whlrl- 
:lnri.  eB,  the  Apache  number  scor- 
uvlly.    There  Is  plenty  of  paprika 
1  a>  t.  The  Arnaut  Brothers,  fanieil 
nlnilstsand  comedians,  clicked  as 
with  their  bright  little  net;  Alan 
fi,  who  can  always  be  depended 
ni.tny  laughs,  has  a  good  sketch 
dding  Her  Good  Nlghf  with  his 
rr.  Mary  (^"asey:  "Oklahoma"  Bob 
ilTI  In  a  cycle  of  songs  that  pleased 
Harry  Rose,  the  "Uroadway 
in   some   humorou.^  nonsense, 
■    Sterlings  In  an  unusual  roller 
clanclnii'  act  comjilete  the  show. 
'  s  reel  and  fables  are  up  to  their 
standard.    It  U  a  line  bill. 

U,  M. 


wcoidotitr.  ""T" 
It  1.1  not  fair  that  danserous  madnnen 
should  be  shut  up  In  asylums,  and  the 
still  more  Insane  be  allowed  to  go  free 
on  the  highway."!.  There  should  be  a 
summary  stop  put  to  this  murderous 
"auto  moblllsme."  Jt  Is  up  to  tech- 
nicians and  epeclallsts  to  find  some 
remedy  against  the  massacre  of  the 
guilty  by  them.-ielves;  something  be- 
tween the  total  reduction  of  speed  and 
the  reduction  of  breakage.  We  should 
prefer  preventive  and  reassuring  Inter- 
vention by  the  office  of  "Ponts  et 
to  the  intervention  of 
publlque" — after    the  ac- 


Chaussees" 
"I'Aslstance 
cldent. 


I 


Mlgtiel  Zamacols  la  shocked  ana 
ueted  by  the  carelessness,  the  crlm- 
ty  of  :nany  motorists,  and  he  sees 
>  helB  In  any  plan  thus  far  pro- 
>d  In  France  to  lessen,  much  less  do 
*y  with,  accidents.   Ho  regards  the 


-  -  aujc  

nus  dlspensat^n  of  iProvldence,  and 
'jies  as  follows. 

w  ter  providence  bad  created  man 
Home  Inscrutable  purpose,  he  sought, 
I  another    inscrutable    purpose,  to 
le  them  dIsappear./There  were  sev- 
•I  ways  of  doing  this.    At  flrsf  wild 
>i  ts  ate  enough  human   beings  to 
ilblish  an  equilibrium.   At  last  man, 
ing  been  endowed  with  intelligence, 
inted  ways  of  killing  the  beasts. 
Mil    an    equilibrium   was  desirable, 
ijases  were  Inflicted   on  the  race, 
retaliated  by  Inventing  medicinal 
dies,  It^'glene,  pharmaceutical  spe- 
ics.  And  then  Providence  made  use 
uan's  Inherent  foolishness.  Winter 
created   for  skating;  summer  for 
baths,  Alplne-cllmbing  and  mush- 
«jis.     For   many   years    this  device 
ced  admirably.  Men  and  women  fell 
ugh  thin  Ice,  and  disappeared  down 
(asses;  they  went  in  swimming  in 
I  rerous  places  or  too  soon  after  eat- 
C  They  wished  to  be  on  top  of  tower- 
ipeake  which  were  evidently  intend- 
l  nly  to  ornament  the  landscape  and 
een  from  afar.   They  ate  from  one 
ration  to  another,  at  the  sa,m&  time 
iie  year,  funny  and  venomous  little 
rella  rOiaped  mushroozxis* 
t  there  Is  a  limit  even  to  folly, 
mora  intelligent  men  came  to  the 
sue  of  their  silly  fellows.    They  put 
Jigns:  "Danger,"  "Thin  ice,"  "skat- 

I  forbidden,"  "no  swimming  here." 
Tr'  put  ropes  on  beaches,  appointed 
■^savers,    built    funicular  railways, 

•ed  in  film  theatres  the  mushrooms 
could   be   safely   eaten   and  the 
aiirooms  that  were  poisonous, 
en  providence  induced  men  to  In- 
the   automobile,   that     it  might 
kly  enrich  the  Lower  World.  Intelll- 
18  served  men  In  making  the  ma- 
e.  Foolishness— tfith     Its  various 
donyms,    proper    pride,  craze  for 
d.  sportlngblood — foolishness  served 
In  killing  themselves  by  tha  ma.- 

one  wishes  to  see  an  amusing  sight 
sihould  visit  on  a  Saturday  the  ga- 

II  and  see  the  process  of  preparing 
nr  cars  for  the  Sunday  excursion, 
fthey  fly.  a  Joyous  crowd,  with  their 
Us  Intact,  after  the  manner  of  the 
KB  adventurous  of  the  "Two  Pig- 
>i"  In  the  old  tale.    But  what  Is 

i  h  more  curious  and  amusing  Is  the 
iirn  on  Monday  morning.  The  droll- 
•;,of  this  return  Is  a  classic  in  the 
•ilges.  The  motor  cars  are  limping, 
■ii  shields  broken,  tires  "bust."  The 

ii  ons  return  to  the  dove-cote  drag- 
1  ^  a  leg,  wings  lamed,  happy  If  they 
;  rn  at  all.  and  have  not  swollen  the 
ay  list  of  victims  of  Imprudence  and 
1  d. 

jrtallty  through  the  automobile  has 
iced— and  to  Its  terrible  advantage 
•e  mortality  due  to  cold  baths,  "Al- , 
Ikme"  and  mushrooms.  And  this  hasi 
begun,  for  as  more  and  more  cars 
produced  and  more  licenses  are 
itcd,    they   increase   by   virtue  of 
1  matljematlcal  laws  of  the  square 
cube  roots,  the  number  of  possible 


EASY  ODDS  I 

[In  motoring  to  a  hastily  summoned 
conference,  King  Alfonso  recently  cov- 
ered the  distance  between  Santander 
and  Madrid  In  seven  hours,  which  rep^ 
resents  an  average  speed  of  forty  miles 
an  hour.  "This,"  observes  a  Reuter 
message,  "Is  believed  to  be  a  record  for 
a  motor  Journey  by  a  moparch  over 
such  a  distance."] 

SOiTie  talk  of  Alexander, 

And  some  of  Norrtian  Bill; 
Some  think  Queen  Bess  was  grander, 

Or  Cromwell  grander  still. 
But  which  of  these  could  motor. 

For  all  their  pride  and  power. 
With  a  tow,  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 
row,  , 

At  forty  miles  an  hour? 

Did  Xerxes  e'er  go  on  soT 

Darius — could  he  drive? 
Why,  no — the  fleet  Alfonso 

Has  got  them  skinned  alive! 
When  Alfred  burned  the  biscuits. 

Or  Richard  hacked  and  mauled 
Fierce  Paynlms  to  their  briskets. 

Kings  didn't  move;  they  crawled. 

This  record,  then,  convinces; 

But  let  it  not  bo  hurled 
Too  hard  against  the  princes 

Who  ruled  the  ancient  world. 
One  thought  should  check  the  gloaters. 

One  thought  that  swiftly  springs — 
Their  world  was  short  of  motors; 

Ours — rather  short  of  kings. 

LUCIO. 


.  Let  us  quota  from  "Incidences"  by 
Andre  Gide: 

"The  young  persons  whom  I  have 
known  to  be  the  most  fanatical  motor- 
ists were  formerly  the  least  anxious 
to  travel.  Pleasure  Is  now  no  longer 
in  seeing  a  country;  not  even  in  ar- 
riving quickly  at  a  certain  place  where, 
by  the  way,  nothing  attracts  them — 
but  In  precisely  this,  the  going  quickly. 
And  that  one  thus  enjoys  sensations  so 
profoundly  Inartistic,  as  antl-artistlc  as 
the  sensations  of  Alpine  climbing,  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  sensations 
are  Intense  and  not  to  be  simplifled. 
The  epoch  that  has  known  them  will 
undergo  the  consequences:  it  Is  the 
epoch  of  impressionism,  of  rapid  and 
superficial  vision.  One  forseaa  what  Its 
gods  and  altars  will  be."  ' 


"ON,"  NOT  "IN" 

The  Dally  Chrohicle  of  London  says: 
"In  the  water  wagon"  used  to  be  in  the 
United  States  a  picturesque  term  for 
total  abstlnance  from  liquor  before  such 
abstinance  was  compulsory. 

The  Daily  Chi=pnicle  means  well,  but 
tile  total  abstainer  was  "on,"  not  "in" 
the  water  wagon.  The  Chronicle  quotes 
"a  well-known  American  scientist"  as 
saying  with  regard  to  diabetes:  "Many 
a  patient  ends  his  life  by  deliberately 
falling  off  the  Insulin  wagon  in  his  pas- 
sion for  a  porterhouse  steak."  Who  Is 
this  scientist? 

And  is  not  this  phrase  "well  known" 
overworked?  In  almost  every  obituary, 
every  notice  of  an  accident  or  announce- 
ment of  a  betrothal,  X.  or  Y.  or  Z.  is  de- 
scribed as  "well-known."  when  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  Is  known  only  by  the 
relatives,  friends  and  a  few  tradesmen. 

I  "Spring  Cleaning"  IV 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Spring  Clean- 
ing.' 'a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Fred- 
crick  Lonsdale. 

Walters  StanUy  Rignold 

Marifaret  .Sones  Violet  Homing 

Ernest  Steele...'  A,  E.  Mathew? 

Fav  Collen  Penelope  H'ubburd 

ijailv  Jane  Walton  Maud  Andrew 

ArM^'e  Wells  Dallas  Henderson 

Bobbin  WllHams  ..Robert  Xoble 

Rillv  Soniiners  C.  Havtland  C'.iap'.iell 

I  onnie  Gillies  rv-na  R-nerry 

T'.ichard   Sones  Arthur  Byron 

Mona  Eslelle  Winwood 

This  comedy  was  played  in  Chicago 
In  September.  1923.  it  is,  indeed,  a 
comedy  of  manners,  which  at  times  Is 
fantastical,  at  other  times  almost  far- 
cical. Satirical  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
aggerated manor,  probability  and  pure- 
ly tlieatrlcal  interest  being  often  sac- 
rificed for  the  sake  of  witty  lines;  a 
comedy  grossly  Improbable  In  the  mo- 
tive and  construction  of  the  second  act. 

Sone."'.  a  novelist,   is  disgusted  with 


hi:i    wifi  tiL         Liiu  cumpauy 

f-lio  keep."  -  Uu-  men  all  pursuing  other 
men's  wlvc.<<,  the  women,  frivolou.s,  ex- 
travagant, and  of  loose  morals.  His 
wifrt  in  courted  by  a  notorious  rake, 
Brneat  Steele.  As  Sones  loves  his 
wife,  although  as  the  years  have 
passed,  he  has  not  courted  her  daily 
with  flowers  and  affectionate  telephone 
calls,  he  remonstrates  with  her,  but  In 
vain.  He  forbids  her  to  entertain  her 
friends.  She  Is  obstinate.  They  are  all 
to  be  at  dinner.  He  hits  upon  inviting 
as  his  guest  a  girl  of  the  streets,  and 
introduces  her  to  the  amazement  and 
horror  of  his  wife's  friends. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  abuses 
them  rotmdly  one  by  one,  and  tells 
Steele  that  if  he  enters  his  hou.se  again 
bo  will  kick  him  out.  He  thu.s  hopes  to 
shame  his  wife  Into  abandoning  the 
rakes  and  the  loose  women,  saying 
boldly  "that  as  regards  the  street  girl 
Mona,  he  prefers  the  professional  to  the 
amateur. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Smol- 
lett's "Peregrine  Pickle,"  a  woman  of 
the  town,  far  less  attiactive  and  intel- 
ligent than  Mona,  I.'?  introduced  by 
Peregrine  into  supposedly  polite  com- 
pany. 

But  Mrs.  Jones,  incensed,  threatens 
to  leave  her  husband  and  go  to  Steele, 
even  though  she  would  be  only  his 
mistress.  There  is  talk  about  her 
children,  but  her  husband  tells  her  he 
would  prefer  them  to  associate  with 
Mona  rather  than  grow  up  under  the 
influence  of  Margaret's  friend^s. 

The  rest  of  the  play  is  concerned  in 
the  duel  between  husband  and  wife. 
Will  she  leave  him?  Will  the  cynical 
rake  marry  her?  Will  she  forgive  her 
husband  for  the  trick  he  played  her. 
After  the  interview  between  the  two 
men  in  the  last  act.  the  final  scene 
that  brings  reconciliation  drags,  per-  \ 
haps  by  reason  of  the  slow  pace  taken 
by  Mr.  Byron  and  Miss  Hem  ing,  and 
the  reconciliation  itself  is  awkwardly 
managed  by  the  dramatists. 

The  second  act  is  wildly  improbable. 
Even  the  male  friends  of  Margaret, 
cads  and  bounders  as  they  are.  would 
not  have  submitted  so  tamely  to  the 
husband's  insults.  And  it  may  be  ques- 
lioiienl  whether  any  husband,  even  a 
'novelist,  would  have  ventured  to  in- 
jtroduce  a  girl  of  the  streets  as  his 
dinner  guest. 

But  grant  the  probability,  grant  the 
jartificiallty  of  the  chief  scene,  the  fact 
remains  the  comedy  is  intei'esling,  often 
i engrossing  and  very  amusing. 

Some  of  tlie  characters  art  sharply 
defined,  especially  Steele,  the  suave 
and  cynical  rake,  and  Mona,  who  in  a 
scene  that  is  again  highly  improbable, 
endeavors  to  lead  Margaret  back  to  her 
husl-iand.  And  Slona.  though  we  may 
doubt  her  statement  tliat  in  her  spare 
time  she  attended  night  school,  which 
accounts  for  her  manner  of  speech  ar. 
being  .more  refined  when  occasion  de- 
mands than  her  calling,  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  genuine  and  original  char- 
acter in  the  play. 

From  what  we  read  in  frothy,  sensa- 
tional "Sexy"  novels,  descriptive  of  life 
in  London  as  imagined  by  female  novel- 
ists, especially  Kiose  written  by  Lady 
This  or  Lady  Tliat  and  daughters  of 
clergymen,  there  is  ba.sis  for  Mr,  Lons- 
.dale's  satire.  His  dialogue  is  often 
'natural  and  witty:  but  epigrams  are 
isometimes  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  tiie  line  and  are  not  appropriate 
Ito  the  sentimental  or  emotional  situa- 
tions, Tne  lines  of  Mona  more  often 
ring  true  than  lliose  given  to  Steele, 
Sones  and  ^rar,Erarct,  in  tlicir  too  evi- 
dent and  deliberate  combat.^  of  wit. 

The  comedy  i.s  played  for  Lin?  most 
part  with  great  spirit,  witli  fine  brio. 
The  four  leading .  parts  are  taken  by 
well   graced   actors   and   actresses.  if 

time  fjermltted  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
task  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  their 
perfprmance.  ''Ve  shall  refer  tr  it  later. 
The  other  part,-.;  were  played  so  that 
tliey  did  not  suffer  in  comparison. 

\  large  auai-ncc  was  greatl.c  pleased. 
"■Ihe  comedy  .should  have  :>.  long  and 
successful  run. 
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"The  smile  of  dancers  does  not  nec- 
essarily translate  a  state  of  soul." 

We  have  received  from  a  reader  of 
The  Herald  a  "dodger"  of  Whitmore  & 
Clark's  Minstrels  and  Brass  Band, 
"now  on  their  annual  tour."  Four  end 
men,  George  M.  Clark,  Hank  White, 
James  and  Frank  Hennessey  were 
among  the  "entirely  new  features." 

"Every  Man  a  Star  Performer." 

"Their  Lustre  is  Enhanced  with  Age." 

"Eighteen  Consecutive  Years  of  Pop- 
ularity." 

And  this  .program,  as  we  learn  from 
the  back,  was  perfumed  with  Hoyt's 
German  Cologne,  "the  most  fragrant 
and  lasting  of  all  perfumes."  '  . 

The  perfume  of  this  program  evap- 
orated long  ago. 

Where  now  are  the  four  end  men 
and  the  others,  all  star  performers? 


This  friend  sends  ua  a  clipping  from 
the  Somcrsworth  (N.  H.)  FYee  Press. 
Ho  has  pencilled  under  Somerpworth, 
"Great  Falls,  BO  years  ago." 

The  clipping  sounds  tho  praise  of  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Noyes,  who  has  been  In  thd 
bill   posting   business  at  Somersworth 
for  B6  years,  and  "can  slap  a  big  poster 
on  the  boards  today  with  his  old-time 
vigor  and  skill."    The  Free  Press  says 
that  Somersworth  was  a  "grand  show 
town"  50  years  ago.     Mr.  Noyes  was  j 
for  many  years  a  manager  of  amuse-  j 
rnent."!  there.    He  kept  a  diary  In  his  I 
earlier  years.'    From  it  he  compiled  a  ' 
list    of    entertainments     that  visited 
Somersworth   In    18G6.     This  list  may 
bring  pleasant  recollections  to  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  readers: 

Tony  Denier  company,  Bohemian 
Glass  niower.i,  the  Albinos  (colored) 
company,  Ducelle  Variety  company, 
Elerger  Gift  Show,  Milton  company, 
I'aradise  Lost,  Yankee  Glunn,  Prof. 
Harrington,  'Virginia  Minstrels,  AUayn's 
Gift  company,  Hayward  -  Woodward 
company.  Bailey's  Dramatic  company, 
DoUlo  Bidwell-Yankee  Locke,  Hayward 
company  (Holy  Land),  S.  O.  Wheeler's 
Circus,  Shorey  and  Mowey's  Minstrels, 
Boyce  and  Mudge's  Minstrels,  George 
F.  Bailey's  Circus.  'Vocal  Concert  com- 
pany. Barker  Family  Concert  company, 
Whltmoro  and  Clark's  Minstrels,  Car- 
ter's Female  Minstrels,  Charles  Shea's 
company,  Duprez  &  Benedict's  com- 
pany, "Streets  of  New  York"  company, 
Charles  Pettlngill's  company.  Pano- 
rama of  the  War. 
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In  our  little  village  in  the  sixties  wo 
saw  the  Bohemian  Glass  Blowers, and 
the  Ba'rker  Family.  The  negro  min- 
strels named,  that  is,  the  greater  num- 
ber, played  in  our  hideous  town  hj^ll, 
but  many  parents  regarded  these 
shows  as  immoral.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  "The  Albinos  (colored) 
Co."  billed,  and  we  certainly  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  no 
doubt  innocuous  performance  of  Car- 
ter's Female  Minstrels.  As  we  have 
already  said,  we  saw  Dollle  Bldwell  as 
the  heroine  of  "Strathmore"  and 
"Pretty  Panthfer"  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on 
nights  when  we  were  supposed  to  be 
studying  Felton'.s  Greek  Reader  and 
enjoying  Lucian's  irreverent  "Dia- 
logues." 

Somersworth  In  1866  was  a  lively 
town,  by  heck.  Besides  the  ente'rliiin- 
ments  named  above,  there  were  that 
season,  six  big  dances,  three  big 
levees,  four,  vocal  concerts,  five  lect- 
ures, and  three  street-fakers,"  The 
Free  Press  says  there  were  three 
"fakirs,"  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
Mohammedan  or  Hindu  religious  men- 
dicants, devotees,  found  their  way  to 
Somersworth.  . 

Was  there  no  tight  rope  walker  In 
Somersworth  that  season? 


The  conductors  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony orchestra  this  season-^it  begins 
Oct.  20 — wlil  be  Albert  Ooates,  Furt- 
waengler,  W,elngartner,  Schnsevoight— 
he  conducted  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  last  season,  a  vio- 
lent conductor— and  Koussevltzky,  or, 
as  the  Dally  Telegraph  prefers,  "Kusse- 
vltzky."  No  doubt  the  "o"  is  Inserted 
in  France  and  America,  so  that  the 
pronunciation  "Cussevitzky"  will  not 
grate  on  the  ears  of  those  acquainted 
with  foreign  tongues.  . 

The  Telegraph  says  that' Mr.  Kousse- 
vltzky will  conduct  the  two  final  con- 
certs of  the  London  orchestra  in  May. 


As  for  Felix  Weingartner,  he  ha,s 
been  dwelling  In  Great  Britain.-  He-will 
conduct  In  various  cities  his  new  sym- 
phony, which  bears  this  inscription: 
"Written  for  the  English  people." 

Some  of  the  New  York  critics  said 
that  "The  Mask  and  the  Face,"  adapt- 
ed from  the  Italian  original  and  pro- 
duced in  New  York  last  week,  with  M-r. 
Faversham  and  Catherine  WlUard  In 
the  leading  roles,  is  a  dull  play.  It  had 
reached  its  100th  perfor,manc6  at  the 
Criterion,  London,  Aug,  21. 

Mr.  Walkely  of  the  London  Tinies 
thinks  that  the  word  "convincing"  Is 
misused  in  current  theatrical  criticism. 

"You  read  that  'Mr.  A.  as  Claude  Mel- 
notte  was  hardly  convincing,'  that  'Miss 
B.  was  not  so  convincing  as  her  pre- 
decessor. Miss  C,  in  the  part  of  the 
singing  chambermaid,'  or  even  that  'the 
dancing  of  Mile.  D.  lacked  conviction.' 
As  though  the  art  of  stage-presentation 
were  a  ratioclnative  progress,  proceed- 
ing syllogistieally,  and  leading  up  to  a 
final  Q.  E.  D. !  Here  again  the  Imitative 
instinct  is  at  its  fell  work.  Some  critic 
once  used  the  word  in  a  newspaper,  let 
us  hope  correctly;  other  writers  are 
taken  with  the  look  of  it,  think  it  a 
'boss  word.'  and  use  it  mechanically, 
■without  giving  a  thought  to  its  pro- 
priety. 'Arresting'  is  another  word  that 
Is  being  overdone  in  criticism;  it  is  be- 
coming as  great  a  nuisance  as  the 
'amazing'  of  tho  contents  bills.  But 
we  all  form  .habits,  especially  bad  habits. 
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ii    ,iy  (eiiow.Ecrit.bier  iviahee  to  attack 

'eneaging.' 

And  so  Andre ~Glde  finds  that  Julea 

Lemaitre  abused  in  his  -Fenelon"  the 

adjective  "delightful-  applying  It  to  all 

.orts  of  nouns  f^W^,'^^ 
..u.-nv  ••  "hpresv  — '  quietism    is    a  ue 
iSl    he"sy—-the    beginnings  of 

''wou'd-Mn'-  'waikely  object  to  the ' 
w^d  -authoritative-  as  descriptive  of 
r  personation,  or  to  the  phrase  '  He 
lacked  authority"?  r-ij^-. 

It    was    M.    Lyon-  °* 
fplchers    who.   correcting  a   paper  In 

made  to  go  together." 

Frank  Vernon  writes  In  "The  20th 
Century  Theatre"  that  many  go  to 
revues    "to   procure    the    emotions  of 

water." 

Thomas  Hardy's*  "Famous  Tragedy 
of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall"  has  been 
turned  into  a  one-act  opera.  Music  by  , 
Rutland  Boughton.  It  was  produced 
at  Glastonbury.  England,  on  Aug.  21_ 
There  are  at  least  two  operas  with 
Hardy's  "Tess"  as  heroine. 

Here  Is  an  Instance  of  constructive 
criticism  from  the  London  Times's  de- 
soription  of  "Siegfried"  at  ,Munich, 
"Frl  Oabrlele  Englerth  would  be  a 
loi  Bruennhilde  if  she  did  not  pro- 
a  conspicuous  vibrato  on  every 
sustained  note,  if  she  did  not  attack 
w  hlKh  notes  from  some  distance  be- 
fow  tWr  proper  pitch  and,  if  she  ^ere 
a  somewhat  better  actress.  • 

CHAMBER  MUSIC 

FESTIVAL  BEGINS 

Seventh  of  Berkshire  Enter- 
tainments Begun— American 
Composer  Winner 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Heraldl 

PITTSFlELD.  Sept.  17— The  seventh 
of  the  Berkshire  festivals  of  chamber 
music  was  begun  this  afternoon  in  the 
charming  litUe  chamber  music  hall  on 
South  Mountain.  These  festivals,  as 
musicians  and  .music  lovers  all  over  the 
Kas--  and  in  an  ever  Increasing  radius 
know,  are  the  creation  or  Mrs.  F-  S. 
Coolidge,  an  ardent  devotee  of  chamber 
music.  ^    ,.,      ,  _ 

The  practice  that  Mrs.  Coolidge  for- 
merly followed  of  offering  a  prize  for 
a  new  composition  each  year  has  wise  y 
been  modified.  A  prize  is  offered  only 
everv  other  year.  This  enables  the 
contestants  really  to  write  something 
well  considered  Instead  of  ransacking 
drawers  and  portfolios  for  something 
that  will  do. 

This  is  the  prize  year.  The  winner 
is  Walllngford  Rlegger,  an  American 
composer  who  has  not  yet  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder  of  fame  and  whose 
prize  composition  is  a  setting  of  Keats  s 
■"La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  for  the 
altogether  unusual  combination  of  two 
•sopranos,  contralto  and  tenor,  violin 
viola,  'cello,  double  bass,  interchanged 
with  English  horn,  clarinet  and  French 

*'°'rhis  will  be  played  at  the  last  con- 
cert with  the  composer  conducting. 
There  will  be  an  Ajnerican  program, 
comprisins  works  by  John  Alden  Car- 
penter. Leo  Sowerly,  recently  returned 
from  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
and  Samuel  Gardner.  There  will  also 
be  a  Bach  program,  and  among  ttie 
most  conspicuous  unfamiliar  works  in 
other  programs  will  be  Schoenberg  s 
.second  string  quartet,  with  soprano, 
voice  and  half  a  dozen  of  Beethoven  R 
settings  of  Scottish  and  Irish  songs, 
with  trio  accompaniment.  The  rest  of 
■  the  programs  are  made  up  of  Beet- 
1  iioven.  Brali.ms,  Chausson.  Mozart, 
i  D'Indy  and  Suk. 

The  last  three  furnished  the  program 
for  the  opening  concert  this  afternoon. 
It  included  Mozart's  quartet  in  F— one 
of  the  so-called  'cello  quartets— Vin- 
cent D'Indy's  quartet  in  E  major,  op. 
45,  and  Josef  Suk's  piano  quintet  in  G, 
op.  S.  ^     •  , 

These  were  played  by  the  "Festival 
Quartet  of  South  Mountain,"  an  or- 
ganization maintained  by  Mrs.  Coolidge 
especially  for  the  festival,  but  which 
played,  as  it  did  last  year,  like  a  vet- 
eran organization.  It  is  made  up  of 
William  KroU,  Karl  Kraeuter.  Hugo 
Kortschak  and  WiUiam  Willeke.  and  was 
assisted  today  by  Aurclio  Giorni.  pi- 
anist. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Charles  St.  C.  "Wade 
deplored   the  fact  that   this  sentence. 
"Eating  is  the  fondest  thing  he  is  of," 
and  he  asked  if  the  old  rule  did  not 
sentence  with 


forbid  the  ending  of 
a  preposition. 

Mr.  Ralph  Sadler  writes  in  answer: 
"Mr.  Wade  seems  to  be  under  the  1'"- 
I  presslon  that  a  Boston  news  writer  was 
serious  in   his  use  of  the  eNpression. 
'Ealing  Is  the  fondest  thing  he  Is  of." 

I  don't  know  who  w  rote  the  phrase,  but  j  i  mumo  ovci    ...»  ; —  ,     „  '„„n,«n„ 
ts   use   does   not   necessarily   Indicate  ,!  the  same  time  exclaim  ng  in  a  pathetic 
that  the  writer  is  incapable  of  writing      voice,  "Golnover,  gomover? 
Eood  Ei^glish     The  peculiar  form  of  the        This  symptom  seems  to  be  accom- 
fxp;ess"on   is.   I  think,   a  dialect  col-  1   panied  by  a  complete  paralys  s  of  the 


As  to  say  she  chould  have  made  him 
welter  prone  upon  his  back. 
East  tX)Uglas.  PAUL  F.  EL  A. 

GOINOVERITIS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  noticed  the  brand  new  dis- 
ease which  has  become  epidemic  during 
the  last  few  summer  seasons  I  would 
like  to  christen  It  Goinoverltis. 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of 
the  disease  Is  the  poor  victim  will  stand 
for  hours  In  the  hot  sun.  on  the  public 
highway,  facing  the  stream  of  autos, 
and  with  a  nervous  Jerk,  point  his 
thumb  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  at 


tvit,  lifld  lii.ii    11  aifoction.    Not  to  Dei 
Imposed  upon,  he  was  always  obliging. 
A  quiet  man.  not  given  to  self-display,  1 
a  modest  man,  who  would  have  been 
greatly  vexed.  If  he  had  known  that  in 
obituary  articles,  he  would  be  described 
as  •■■a  manager  for  many  years  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra."  He  was 
never  that  manager;  nor  was  he  the 
first  to  give  Sunday  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton."   But  he  ■tt-as  loyal  and  zealous  in 
assisting  the  manager  of  the  orchestra, 
land  Sunday  concerts  under  l)is  man- 
agement attained  an  jmportancs  that 
they  had  not  known  before. 

Tho-'o  who  knew  Louis  intimately  will 
hold  him  long  in  aftectlonat*  x«mem- 
brancc. 


loquiallsm.  and  It  has  attained  some  ac- 
ceptance largely  because  of  its  use  In 
'he  negro  stories  of  Octavus  Roy  r.ohen. 
It  seems  to  me  to  have  some  pertinence 
as  applied  to  characters  not  noted  for 
their  dignity,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
its  use  in  the  'sports  columns  is  any 
serious  reflection  on  the  state 
tlon  In  Boston,  or  on  the  conduct  of  the 
newspapers." 

"L.  R.  R."  writes  to  the  same  efteci, 
quoting  Mr.  Cohen's  use  of  the  expres- 
sion In  his  stories  of  life  amonfe  the 
negroes  in  Alabama.  Jane  Brewster 
Porter  quotes  Mr.  Cohen.  "F.  E.  H. 
writes:  "The  sentence  Is  one  frequently 
used  by  the  southern  negro  and  Is  often 
found  In  the  writings  of  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen,  Kenneth  Harris,  'Harris  Dickson 
and  other  writers  of  negro  dialect 
stories." 

ABSENT  TREATMENT 

(Krom  the  Wellesley  Townsman-.) 
Albert  D.  Swanson,  formerly  of 
Wellesley.  received  a  silver  medal  from 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society.  Ho 
rescued  Miss  Callahan  from  drowning 
July  9,  at  Gennings  pond,  being  ill  in 
bed  at  the  time. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

The  doctrine  of  the  pacifist  reminds 
one  of  the  refrain  of  the  Arkansas  Trav- 
eler: , 
"What's  use  shinglin'   when    it   don  t 

OLD  BAILEY. 


ACCORDING  TO  EINSTEIN 

iKrom  the  Wobiirn  Daily  Times) 
Mavor  ar.d  Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Bean  are 
expected  V,  sail  from  Cherbourg.  France, 
the  early  part  of  next  week,  arriving  m 
Woburn  the  latter  part  of  this  week  or 
the  early  part  of  next  week. 


WE  THINK  BETTER  OF  DOCTORS 

iTi-om  (lie  Manchester  L'nioni 

Special  to  the  Union: 

"Hypocrites,  the  Father  of  Medicine, 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  i 
Fred  B.  Lund. 


lees     I  understand  that  the  disease  Is 
not  contagious,  but  highly  infectious 

The  cure  seems  to  be  to  compel  the 
victim  to  walk  very  briskly,  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  he  look  at  an 
auto  going  in  the  same  direction, 
auto  goi  K    j^^jj-s  u    D  COONEY. 

Fall  River. 

A  NEW  PICNIC  GROUND 

So  Mount  Ararat  is  to  be  made  a 
picnic    ground.      The    long  venerated' 
mountain    will   be   visited   by  persons 
with  lunch  baskets.    A  funicular  rail- 
way   may    desecrate    its    sacred  side. 
'  Paper  bags,  boxes  and  empty  bottles 
win  be  thrown  on  the  long  forbidden 
snow,    for   the   Armenians  maintained 
for   centuries  that  since  the   time  of 
Noah   no  one   has  ever  been   able  to 
climb  Ararat,  because  the  snow  is  per- 
petual; It  never  melts,  except  to  make 
room  for  other  snow,  newly  fallen.  They 
say  that  Noah,  when  he  left  the  ark, 
settled    at    Erlvan,    12    leagues  from 
Ararat,  and  a  league  from   that  city, 
"in  a  very  happy  aspect,"  planted  a 
vine,  in  a  place  that  still  yields  excel- 
lent wine. 
JIarco  Polo    says    that  the  melting 
]  snow    fertilizes    the    ground   near  the 
'  plain  and  occasions  abundant  vegeta- 
'  tlon.  so  that  cattle  find  there  a  never- 
falling  supply.  .    .  ^  , 

But  the  Mahometans  insist  that  the 
ark  rested,  not  on  Ararat,  but  on 
Jeudl,  a  part  of  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains.' The  dervishes  keep  a  light  burn- 
ing there  in  honor  of  Noah. 

According  to  Tavernier,  there  were 
monasteries  on  Ararat;  he  wrote  that 
the  city  of  Nekglven  or  Nakschivan,  , 
tliree  leagues  distant  from  Ararat,  Is  > 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  for  ; 
Noah  settled  there.  Rabelais,  on  the  , 
other  hand,  says  Chinon  in  France  is  i 
the  oldest  city.    All  this  is  confusing. 

We  believe  Ararat  has  been  climbed,  i 
vet  we  do  not  like  to  think  of  Mr.  and  ; 
Mrs.    J.    Wellington    Boggs    of    Terre  \ 
Haute  searching  for  a  fragment  of  the 
i  «,rk  as  *  eouvenir  for  their  parlor. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Seen  in  a  newspaper-"We  have  added 
a  few  words  and  phrases  to  the  Engllsn 
language  that  would  make  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  .scratch  their  heads  and  look 
around  with  a  'nobody-home'  expres- 
sion on  their  faces." 

Judging  from  the  following  couple^, 
how  much  head-scratching  would  Alex- 
ander Pope  do? 

"You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will 
come. 

^"n^^e^:-"  TwTcKEnS^^^^^ 


2  <y 
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LOOKS    LIKE    WINE.   WOMEN  AND 
SONG  FOR  YALE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  sporting  pages  say: 
-'There  was  no  falling  on  the  ball  or 
tackling  the  rummy,  which  will  come 
later  In  the  week,  after  the  ™en  get 
haremed  up."  L.  P.  CARR. 

Andover,^  N.  H. 


CONCERNING     POSTURING  WHEN 
WELTERING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"That  was  the  moment  for  which  the 
colonel  staged  his  prettiest  effects.  It 
was  the  moment  in  which  he  so  deli- 
cately weltered  now,  standing  in  the 
dim  twilight  cast  by  a  blooming 
clematis  vine,  turning  his  long  black 
cigar  about  and  about,  rocking  a  little 
on  his  heels  and  toes,  smiling  a  little 
beneath  the  clipped  and  military  fiz- 
zle of  his  short  mustache.  —Sat.  h--*e. 
Post,  Sept.  13th,  "The  Right  Voice. 
Fanny  Heasllp  Lea- 

If  you  welter  delicately,  then  you  show 

a  cultured  mind; 
If  you  welter  like  a  pig,  you  show  that 

5'ou  are  not  refined. 
Weltering    befits    a    colonel;    we  have 

seen  the  word  before 
Frequently  used  of  a  soldier  who  was 
"weltering  In  gore." 


Though   the   soldier   when   he  welters 
alwavs  lies  down,  we  suppose. 

While    the    colonel    welters  standing 
smoking,  rocking  on  his  toes, 

Wn  must  never  make  on  Fanny  such  a 
finical  attack 


Louis  Mudgett  was  more  than  a  far- 
sighted  and  successful  manager  of  con- 
certs   atid    other  entertainments,  he 
was  scrupulously  honest  in  his  rela- 
tions with  artists  and  the  public;  honest 
and  singularly  courteous,  always  with- 
out obsequiousness.    It  was  a  pleasure 
to  talk  with  him  about  the  artists  he 
'had  engaged,  to  hear  him  tell  about 
'his  experiences.      While  Ae  could  see 
the  humorous  side  of  managerial  life, 
personal    peculiarities    of    singrs  and 
players,  their  self-appreciation,  not  to 
say  their  vanity,  did  not  lead  him  into 
caustic  speech  or  the  underrating  of 
their  ability.      While  he  was  not  a 
trained  musician,  he  had  a  native  sym- 
pathy, with  what  is  fine  and  noble  in 
art,  and  his  criticism  was  keen  and  dis- 
cerning.    He  had  a  flair.     He  would 
recognize  ability,  where  other  managers 
would  fail  to  recognize  it.     When  the 
Flonzaley  quartet  first  came  to  Boston 
the  audiences  were  lamentably  smalU 
Mr.  Mudgett  had  faith  In  the  ultimate  i 
popularity  of  the  quartet.    This  faith 
was  richly  rewarded.     Here  was  -^IV , 
one    of   many   Instances   showing  an 
almost  uncanny  perspicacity.    A  small  I 
audience  did  not  discourage  him  when  | 
he  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  artist 
He  knew  »hat'  at  last  the  public  -wwuld 
also  be  appreciative. 

As  a  manager,  he  was  a  beneficent 
'  poWer  in  the  musical  life  of  this  city. 
Artists  and  the  public  believed  in  him 
and  trusted  him.  His  statements  were 
never  questioned.  When,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  a  concert  was  of  medi- 
ocre worth,  an  ^rtist  only  of  -moderate 
ability,  he  did  not  send  out  extra\'agant, 
misleading  announcements.  It  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  bluff. 

He  was  a  lovable  man,  and  those 
who  had  dealings  with  him,  artists 
concertgoeis,   acquaintances  of  every 


•'CAT'S  ELBOW" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  in  Carlyle's  "History  of  ^ 
Friedrlch  U  of  Prussia,"  1  remark  that 
what  -n-e  supposed  io  be  the  very  last 
word  in  slang  is  old  after  all. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  King  Friedrlch 
Wllhelm  staited  out  with  his  erring 
crown  prince  on  the  famous  Journey 
which  came  -so  close  to  proving  the  lat- 
ter's  total  ruin  and  end.  On  the  way 
they  parsed  through  the  old  country 
called  Katzen-ellenbogen,  which  Is  not 
far  from  Frankjurt-on-Maln,  "Cat's  El- 
bowl"  says  CarTyle.  "A  name  ridiculous 
to  hear."  Not  thought  so  ridiculous  in 
this  day  of  "cat's  whiskers,"  "bea's 
knees,"  and  other  cocamples  of  argot  In 

the  'nth  degree.   

Surelv  had  not  father  and  son  been 
so  at  logffSrheads,  they  might  have  ex- 
claimed upon  driving  into  this  fine 
country  of  the  mastyards: 

"So  THIS  is  the  Cat's  Elbow'.' 
Mv  knowledge   of   present-day  Ger 
many  Is  too  Miperficlal  to  permit  me  to 
say  whether  this  ancienT  rerrional  name 
<  vet  «:itant.   I  am  curious  to  kno^^'- 
earjvlfl     gives    a    reason    for  th« 
'ridiculou.<!  name."  which  modern  slahS- 
ctters  would  strangle  trying  to  give  mo 
for    tlieir    off-sprln.g.  "Katzen-ellen- 
bogen"   came   from  "Cattime.Ubocum, 
=avs  he     Th^t  Is.  Cattum-Mellbocum 
(Catti.  a  famed  nation,  and  Melibacu..^, 
their  principal  fortress).     The  altera- 
tion occurred  In  the  same  way  th.xt 
"Aballaba"    became    "Appleby.  and 
"God  encompasses  us"  wa..^  metamor- 
phosed into  "The  »Kn'' 
Manchester.  N.  H. 

MINE  EASE  IN  MY  INN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

VoQ  asked  If  there  are  any  English 
inns  today  where  the  public  slippers 
that  once  waited  for  a  guest  are  pre- 
served as  curiosities?  It  may  be  that  in 
Che  very  large  cities  where  great  hotels 
have  superseded  the  old-fashioned  inn, 
and  the  American  shoe  black  stand  Is  in 
evidence,  guest  slippers  are  out  of  date. 
I  speak  by  the  book  when  I  say  that  on 
my   last   visit   a  fe\v   years   back  1 
stopped  at  inns  without  numbfit  where 
I  had  put  up  25  or  more  years  before, 
and  found  that  "Boots"  still  came  into 
the  commercial  room  (sacred  to  drum- 
mers) with  his  basket  of  slippers  and 
Sece  of  chalk.  He  used  the  old  formula- 
"Does  any  gentleman  wish  for  a  pair 
oC   slippers?"     About    every   one  did 
^ant  a'^air,  whereupon  the  room  num- 
ber  and  hour  to-be  called  in  the  morii- 
ine  were  duly  chalked  up  on  th^  solos 
of  the  boots.    In  one  insUnce  I  found 
Uiat  ''Boots"  himself  was  the  same  man 
who  had  asked  the  same  <luestion  a 
oiiarter  of  a  century  before.    My  joui  - 
Seyins  I  ought  to  say,  took  in  the  west 
W  England  and  all  of  Wales. 
/Some  30  years  ago  I  was  the  victim 
along  with  30  or  more  other  travelers 
o        P  actical  Joke  in  Conhefire  wi  h 
this   slipper,    or    rather,    boot  shining 
business  i  was  at  a  large   inn  in 
wales  where  Mr.  I""""^       "  o 
the  night  and  wtnt  round  froni  door  to 
door  and  changed  'f^^^^^^^f 
that  room  No.  4.".,  instead  of  «■  "  '^^^ 
shoe,  found  an  eight  '^"nsrf « 
door   and  in  many  cases  not  pairs  at 
an      The  uproar  in  the  morning  was 
terrific.     I  had  to  go  without  break- 
fast to  catch  an  early  train.    The  land- 
lord, a  quick-tempered -Welshman,  was 
early  on  the  scene.    He  offered  a  re- 
ward of  a  guinea  for  discovery  of  the 
o«ender,  who,  having  had  the  sense  to 
change  his  own  boots  also,  was  ne\er 
?ou.Kf  out.   If  he  had  been  two  gloiMous 
black  eyes  would  have  be^  his  por- 
tion    -To  look  back,  this  seems  quite 
funny.    TAe  humor  was  not  apparent 
at  that  time.  .         .  , 

1  wonder  if  Mr.  Firebaugh  in  his  his- 
tory  of  inns  ever  ran  across  another 
Saracen's  Head  Inn  other  than  P.ck- 
wick  s.  This  one  at  Ware.  Hertford- 
shire, where  at  any  time  the  past  300 
years  he  would  have  seen  "some  bed. 
\o  drop  into  slang;  made  of  heavy  «ak, 
12  feet  across  and  ahout  eight  feet 
high  with  fixings  to  mateh.  The  date  II 
was  made  is  carved  at  the  top-l  think 
early   in    the   16th   century.  Shakes- 
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rli'B  bert  Is  bellev<<a  to  ii"t  older 
has  jBIIziibfih  s  reign.  It  Is  a  square, 
if  IP  feet  9  Inihcs,  7  fe*t  6  Inches  In 
f'Idht-'  U  Is  said  that  1*  persona  can 
I  It.  Therfi  was  once  a  plcasins; 
uatffli:  when  a.  visitor  saw  Iho  bt*. 
.rl^OiB  flrsl  time  lie  drank  from  ii 
in  m  hfer  an  approprlftle  toast.  He 
\a«  also  sworn  on  a  pair  of  horni  hang- 
ita  the  room. — Kd. 

PITTSFIELD  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL  ENDS 

Last  Day's  Program  Has  Several  In- 
teresting Items 

f  [Special  Dlnpatrh  to  Thr  Herald] 
PITTSFIKLD,  Sept.  19— The  last  day 
of  the  Plttsfield  Chamber  Music  Festival 
Figaln  brought  pleasant  weather.  In 
the  morning  concert  the  RH;ii  Kindles 
Ilamman  trio  and  the  Rich  quartet  nad 
much  to  do.  Both  organizations  are 
headed  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  Rich,  concert 
master  of  the  Thlladelphla  orchestra. 

Ip  the  afternoon  the  Lenox  string 
quartet  of  New  York  gave  one  per- 
formance and  was  the  nucleus  of  an- 
ther. In  the  morning  there  was  notn- 
ng  new;  the  program  was  made  up  of 
Beethoven's  trio  In  D  major,  op."  70,  No. 
;  Brahms' s  sonata  for  'cello  In  P,  op. 
>9,  played  by  Hans  KIndler  and  Carl 
Krledberg,  and  Chausson's  concerto  for 
violin  In  D  major,  op.  21.  with  piano 
ind  string  quartet,  the  solo  part  be- 
ng  played  by  Mr.  Enesco  of  the  Rich 
]uartet,  and  with  Mr.  Krledberg  as 
(iiHnlst.  This  Is  a  high  characteristic 
ivork  of  the  talented  composer  who  was 
:ut  off  In  his  youth  by  a  btcycle  acci- 
aerit. 

Mr  .  Enesco's  performance  was  mainly 
n  Its  breadth  and  freedom,  its  in- 
imate  discernment  of  the  composer's 
mentions  and  its  true  and  eloquent  ex- 
position oU  them. 


GallecllnB  louil-speakcr 


••But  people,  except  a  few  pernickety 
itics.  are  seldom  content  to  say  that 
middling  book  or  picture  is  middling, 
erhaps  because  It  Is  easier  to  say  in 
vivacious  way  that  it  is,  m  some 
irection  or  other,  'the  limit'— which 
ery  few  human  productions  are. 

THERWISE  SHE  WAS  PERFCCTI.V 
WELL 
<Lo»  Angeles  Times) 

Mrs.    died  shortly  afterward. 

ler  death  was  certified  by  Dr.  Peevea. 
.ho  w^s  not  present  at  the  time  of 
eath,  as  occurring  from  acute  nephrl- 
is  cardiac  decomposition,  and  pulmo- 
ary  endema  complicated  with  loss  of 
idney  function. 

ATTENTION  OF  W.  J.  BRYAN 

" (Parsons.  Kaixsas.  Republican) 
Just  the  extent  of  his  Injuries  had 
lot  been  determined,  Dr.  E.  T.  John- 
on,  chief  physician  said.  An  X-ray 
ihotograph  showed  the  tail  bone  baa 
jceiv  fractured. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS^;^ 

i?een  at  the  Versailles  railway  sta- 
ir)n:  ,  , 

"Senateurs  et  deputes  pour  les  ln\a- 

ides." 

EXTREME  CRUELTY 

(Ilartford,   Conn.,  Courant) 
■\IPS.   Snvder  told  the   court,  among 
ether  things,  that  her  husband  hit  her 
,n  the  baliery  and  broke  her  gas  range. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr    Wadlin    seems    to    have  made 
ciuite   a.  profitable   study  of   signs  In 
Ogunquit.    He  missed  one,  however: 
THE    SHOP    OF   THE    TOO  YOUNG 
MEN 

At  least,   that   Is  the   impression  1 
have   of   It.  ^        E.   Q.  McBILLOW. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

ADD    "SETTING  COWS" 

(Omaba  World  Herald) 
He  has  his  own  farm  In  connection 
with  the  resort  and  the  garden  Supplies 
the    table    with    vegeUbles,    his  own 
c>)ws  furnish  milk,  cream  and  eggs. 

concerning"collectipns 

i  (Very  many  more  people  are  goirt?  In 
1  ,or  collecting  nowadays,  we  are  v,arned) 
I  . -ollector.^  increase  ;  in  the  house  ad- 

i  jacent 

i     Are  several  curio  seekers. 
I  i   marvel  to  find  them  with  manners 

1  complaisant 


irrom  fierce  oscillations  on  new  instal- 
latlons. 

By  wireless  prospectors, 
t  gather  wo  re  In  for  a  few  generations 

Of  wave  length  collectors. 

Today,  as  a  proof  1  waa  slowly  correct- 

A  frtnd  of  the  ''Ctor'B  ., 
Demanded   my   hobby;  he  said, 
collecting 
The  n_a-s^o.^col.^^^^^^^^^  ^,^^^„^.,„. 

attention.'collbctors; 

tile  ^Vorld  Wags: 
1  Tund  m  my  dusty  attic  the  oUier 
day  a  very  curious  song.  "General  Lily 

and  corporal  Violet."  Pr'^r.^^^  '/^'^Zl 
Peck,  47  T-mbard  street  Lon<^n.  u^^^^ 

5,  ISlii.    A    l'^"  a  pcoflle  of 

eraph  .showing  a  my  w""  ;l„i.f  r.lan« 
fwMiW  XVIII   overlooking  a  violet  plant 

•  hf 'success   of    the   Brit  sh   arms  m 
iTran^-e  with  a  date,  July  H.  'S'o- 
The  two  sheets  c»X  be  easily  mended 

time  to  time  in  some  museum  or  coucc 
tion  of  music.  ..  ., 

The  last  line  says,  "And  t1ie  l.ilj  snau 
flourish  where  the  Violet  Bloomed^ 

The  sone  was  probably  pnnlca  oe 
fo^e^Wa^t^r^oo  and  then  "^.t  issued^nt. 
lulv  11  when  the  news  oM-he  battle 
wa,  preUy  well  known  all  over  Burope_ 

The  1  ?  plant  is  colored  whRe  and 
green  ;  the  violet  green  and  two  shades 
of  violet,  pale  and  dark.  The  profiles 
are  Ingeniously  arranged.        J-  ^-  ^• 

Portland,  Me. 

WHY  MEN  ARE  JOVIAL  AT 
BANQUETS 

••AU'ohol  undoubtedly  diminishes  the 
control  o?  the  Intellect  and  the  W.1  oyer 
the  emotions,  and  it  appears  not  im- 
probable that  this  passing  phase  of  ex- 
tent may  be  -""^--""^'^rthe  en- 
tor  bv  exciting  influences  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  jovial  company,  the 
brieht  lights,  the  unrestrained  talk  and 
song  ho  general  sense  of  festivity, 
which  are  the  common  setting  of  the 
feast."  ~ 

ADD  "HOWLERS" 

The  voung  Adolphus,  a  bright-eyed 
bov.  was  asked  in  examination,  HoW 
and  -where  was  slavery  Introduced  into 

"^^H^' wrote:  "No  woman  had  come 
over  to  the  early  Virginian  colony.  The 
planters  wanted  wives  to  help  them 
with  the  work.  In  1619  the  London 
Company  sent  over_ii  shipload  of  girls 
The  planters  glady  married  them  and 
slavery  ^^ms  introduced  into  America. 

CHANGE    AND    DECAY    ON  EVERY 
SIDE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Wp  are  told  that  "AU  on  earth  is 
change."  Nowhere  has  Uie  change  been 
greater  than  in  the  names  of  country 
villages.  Fifty  years  ago.  in  one  town 
in  Maine  the  names  of  the  villages  were 
as  follows : 

Herring  Gut — ^Known  to  every  sea- 
faring man  along  the  Maine  coast.  One 
of  the  stories  of  that  time  concerned 
the  country  doctor.  Some  one  called  at 
his  home  to  get  htm  'to  go  out  on  a  pro- 
fessional call.  His  daughter  is  said  to 
have  told  him  this  : 

"Father  has  gone  to  Herring  In- 
wards." A  politer  term.  The  name  has 
been  changed  to  Port  Clyde.  J 

Mosquito  Harbor,  changed  to  Martins- 
ville. '  /T 

The  Neck  or  South  Side,  the  Inhabi- 
tants thereof  were  always  called  Neck- 
ers.  The  war  was  always  on  between 
the  Neckers  and  the  Harbor  boys  on 
the  North  side.  This  name  was  changed 
to  Elmore.  Just  why  I  never  could 
understand. 

Turkey,  and  Turkey  Ridge,  changed 
to  Glenmere. 

Wild  Cat  and  the  Harbor  boys  were 
always  at  war  with  the  Wild  Catters— 
changed  to  Wallardham.  i 

Gabbletown — There  was  a  euphonious 
name,    and  meant   a   lot — changed 
Wallston.  ' 

Sorhewhere  there  is  this  command : 
"Destroy  not  the  Ancient  Land  Marks." 
They  did  not  heed  the  command.  When 
the  early  settlers  return  from  that  "far 
cou?.try"  and  aalt:  "What's  the  »sws 
from  the  Gut,  the  Neclt,  Wild  Cat  and 
Gabbletown?"  what  will  the  folks  tell 
them?  BOZE. 


As4he  World  Wags:  ' 

Noting  the  exploiting  of  the  prowess 
of  "Pop"  Geer  as  a  hor.'seman,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  scene  at  the  Weymouth 
agricultural  fair  this  last  Labor  day 
(Norfolk  County  this  year)  where  Henry 
A.  Baker  of  Rockland,  84  years  of  age, 
drove  to  victory  in  three  straight  heats 
at  2.t6>«,  2:15%  end  2:18U  on  a  pre- 
sumably slow  country  race  track. 
"Henry"    has    been    driving    in  that 


There  naturally  .was.  there  is.  curiosity  ai-^ut  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  pro-  j 
jrram.s.   Shocking  repctta  of  hi.s  fell  purpose  had  come  across  the  Atlanti--.  j 
It  was  said  that  he  actually  had  encouraged  the  ultra-modern  compose) 
the  demons  of  dis.'^onance,  by  performing  their  nerve-raaping  monKtro.sitie; .  i 
Conservative   Bostonians,  those   who  believe  that  music   ended  •wriih  | 
Joliannes  Brahms,  shuddered  in  antitipation  of  seeing  tho  red  flag  hoisted 
on  Symphony  hall  and  flapping  ther^^  defiantly.    What  ha.s  already  bee;i 
said  by  Mr.  Koussovitzky  since  his  arrival  reassures  the  timid  in  a  meas- ; 
ure.    He  speaks  favorably  of  the  ancients;  there  is  only  one;  Buethov(  n  —  : 
not  even  in  the  United  States,  not  even  in  Boston  will  another  Beethoven 
arise;  and  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  going  to  lead  a  symphony  or  two  by  ourl 
old  friend  Bruckner— Bruckner,  a  composer  dear  to  conductors.  ,  Did  not 
Meisrs.  Nikisch,  Gericke,  Muck  in  turn  show  their  devotion  to  him. 

Audience.'',  like  Gaul,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  There  arc  Ibe 
'  ultrt-conservativc^,  the  reactionaries,  who  applaud  only  the  composers 
that  in  their  opinion  are  "classical."  They  have  no  desire  to  hear  any 
music  that  is  contemporaneous,  unless  from  patriotic  or  parochial  motive.^. 
They  approve  mildly  a  composition  by  an  American  if  it  is  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  old  rules  and  traditions. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  irreverent  young,  who  already 
dub  the  Debussy's  music  "old  hat";  who  insist  on  hearing  only  the  works 
of"  the  most  "advanced"  school;  who  talk  kijowingly  of  the  "Six"  (now 
five,  and  perhaps  they  are  disbanded);  who  talk  volubly  about  "impres- 
sionnisme'"  and  "pointillisme,"  and  speak  knowingly  of  Erik  Satie,  although 
they  have  never  heard  a  note  of  his  music  except,  possibly,  the  "Gymno- 
pedies"  orchestrated  by  that  old  fogy,  Achille  Claude  Debusay. 

i   ,   The  members  of  the  third  group  plume  themselves  on  their  catholicity 
of  taste,  their  eclecticism»  They  enjoy  Bach  because  he  is  "quaint.''  "You  j 
can  find  all  possible  harmonic  devices  in  his  music."   They  think  sympho- 
nies by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven  should  be  played  if  only  for  the  bene-  ; 
fit  of  the  younger  generation!  They  are  impressed,  by  the  architectonics  of 
Brahms.  As  for  the  ultra-moderns,  they  of  course  should  be  heard.  "It  is  ; 
necessary  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  musical  world."   So  Bach  and 
Honegger  are  alike  to  them;  they  applaud  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Prin- 
'  temps"  and  the  overture  to  "Oberon"  with  equal  fervor,  and  say  boldly, , 
"one  must  be  broad-minded." 


'Yet  M.  Andre  Gide'in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Court 
at  Weimar  twenty  odd  years  ago  argued  that  this  intelligent  ec%ticism 
proved  that  art  is  no  longer  a  natural  production;  that  it  no  longer 
responds  to  any  precise  need  of  the  public.  "A  decomposed  society,  with- 
out any  distinct  ideal  that  may  be  formulated  in  any  style,  accepts  rashly, 
at  the  risk  of  hostile  meetings,  all  the  ideals  of  the  past  and  each  one  that 
each  of  the  new  artists  offers." 

And  it  was  Gide  who  said  on  another  occasion:  "After  a>  Sabastian 
Bach,  one  thinks:  This  is  music.  Then  come  a  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven; 
after  them  one  can  still  say:  This  at  last  is  music,  unless  one,  already  in-  i 
fomied  or  prejudiced,  thinks  io  himself,  'What  is  music?'  and  understands 
Ithat  music  is  neither  Bach  nor  Mozart  nor  Beethoven;  that  each  one  of  them 
knew  how  to  limit  only  himself;  that  music,  to  continue  to  be  music,  ought 
^to  be  incessantly  something  else  than  what  it  was  as  expressed  by  them." 

1      fliere  are  some  who  would  say  with  Gide:  "I  await  always  something 

junknown,  new  powers  of  art'  ...  and  though  they  should  come  from 
I  the  planet  Mars  no  one  will  persuade  me  that  they  ought  to  be  injurious 
[to  me  or  i^main  unknown."  ^ 

And  this  is  the  same  Gide,  who  a  month  later  in  a  letter  to  Angele, 

recognizes  the  fact  that  in  theatre  or  concert  hall  there  are  torrid  zones  . 

and  cold  islets.  "How  often  the  fear  of  being  called  on  for  an  opinion  on  j 

leaving  has  made  me  shun  plays  or  concerts! 

i  "'How  did  you  like  the  way  .  .  .  conducted  the  9th  sympho.ny?' ; 
,       "Don't  you  prefer  X  or  Z?' "  ' 

i       The  London  Times  regretted  recently  the  noteworthy  absence  of 
I  "novelties"  at  the  Promenade  concerts  this  season.    "It  may  be  true  that 
'  a  good  many  of  the  new  works  produced  in  f  oimer  years  have  not  much 
interested  the  general  public,  but  if  the  Promenades  are  to  be  no  longer 
an  open  forum  where  new  things  can  be  tried— and  new  composers,  both 
.  native  and  foreign,  can  make  their  mark,  the  loss  will  be  incalcu  able,  not 
only  to  the  composers  and  possibly  to  the  public,  but  ultimately  to  the 
concerts  themselves  as  an  institution.    Once  the  programs  become  stereo- 
typed into  an  annual  repetition  of  accepted  works  their  days  are  num- 
bered." That  may  justly  be  said  of  Symphony  programs  in  Boston. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  audience  expected  to  hear  at  kast  five 
i  symphonies  by  Beethoven,  three  by  Mozart— the  "great  three  —a  half 
i  dozen  familiar  symphonies  by  Haydn,  three  overtures  by  Weber,  at  least 
three  of  Brahms's  symphonies— to  hear  them  year  after  year.    JSo  one 
I  . wishes  all  these  works  to  be  dropped  for  a  season.    But  who  wishes  to  ^ 
1  hear  them  all,  even  though  a  conductor  should  promise  to  interpret  them , 
in  a  new  way?    New  wine  in  old, bottles — or  old  wine  m  new  bottles,  m 
whatever  way  you  wish  to  look  at  it.  .  . 

Malipiero  was  right  in  saying:  "Modern  music  has  always  cx'.^^*-! 
No  one  has  written  ancient  music." 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  programs  prepared  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  for 
1  hi»  concerts  in  Paris  may  be  of  interest. 

1921 

'April  22-Glinka,  Overture  to  "Kussian  and  Ludmilla'';  Moussorgsky, 
Night  on  Bald  Mountain;  Scriabin,  Poem  of  Ecstasy;  Prokofiev,  Scythian 

^"'*May  6-Liadov,  Apocalypse;  Stravinski,  Petrouchka;  Scriabin,  Frome- 

^^''"nov  10— Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon";  Debussy,  two  nocturne.^: 
Moussorgsky.  Overture  to  "Khovantchinia";  Rimsky  Korsakov,  mus.cfror 
the  "Legend  of  the  Invisible  City,"  and  "Tsar  Saltan";  Bach,  C  minor  Sym 

^^°^I)ec   1— Honegger,  Victorious  Horatius;  Brahms,  Song  of  Destin . 
Wolf,  the  Fire  Rider;  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Egmont";  Rimsky-Korsako--, 

^^*"d?c.T5— Beethoven,  9th  Symphony;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  3;  Borodin,  | 
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1922 


P«Ticcs  Polovtsiennes, 

Anril  i!0— Bitnsky-Korsakov,  Sadko;  Borodin.  Symphony  No.  2; 
H©n€gger,  Victorious  Horatius;  Koechlin,  Pagan  roiest. 

April  27— Stravinsky,  Petrouchka;  Mozart  G  minor  Symphony;  Wag- 
ner, Bacchanale  from  "Tannhaeuser";  Rirasky-Korsakov,  Scheherazade; 
Lladov,  eight  Chansons  Russea. 

In  May— Handel.  Concerto  grosso,  Scarlatti— Manuel,  three  piece>; 
Ravel,  the  waltz;  Milhaud,  Suite  No.  2.  Also,  Moussofgsky's  Fair  at 
Sarotchinsi  and  Night  on  Bald  Mountain. 

1923 

May  ^—Berlioz,  Roman  Carnival;  Schubert,  unfinished  Symphony; 
Riegel,  Symphony  in  D;  Honegger,  Chant  de  Joie;  Moussorgsky-Ravel,  Pic- 
tures of  an  Exposition.  .    ,  vt-  vx-      i  i 

May  10— Bach,  Overture  in  B  minor;  Stravmsky,  The  Nightingale  s 
Song;  Prokofiev,  Classic  Symphony,  .   „  «  i 

May  17— Bax,  Garden  of  Pfand;  pansman,  Symphonic  Scherzo;  Reeal, 
Feu  Follett;  Prokofiev,  Scythian  Suite. 

May  24— Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Egmont";  Stravinsky,  Sacre  du 
Printemps;  Mozart,  Night  Music  for  strings.  ^ 

In  October— Berlioz,  Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellim";  Roussel,  Sym- 
phony Ravel,  Alborada  del  Gracioso,  and  The  Walse;  Stravinsky,  octet  for 
wind  instruments;  Prokofiev,  Violin  concerto;  Polaci  (18th  century)  Sym- 
Tihony  Boccherini,  Symphony  C  major;  Strauss,  TilFEulenspiegel ;  Debussy, 
La  Mer;  Stravinski,  Sacre  du  Printemps;  BeethoMen's  Third  Symphony; 
Mozart,  Concerto  for  two  pianos.  ,     t>  , 

In  November— Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon";  Satie,  Parade;  Delage, 
Ballet;  Borodin,  fragments  from  "Prince  Igor";  Boulanger,  Buddhist 
Prayer. 

/  f  4 

pierTlmpressions  III;  Respighi.  Concerto  Gregonano  for  vK^l.n  (Mr. 
^arisj      .„  .... 


FETE   DES  NARCISSE'S  j 

(Correspondence  from  Men trp>!..  June, 
2,  1924) 

The  fete  des  Narcisses  long  ago  be- 
.amr  ...    imponant    ann.,a  e^^t^^a. 

deccssor  in  artistic  chai-m  and  sPlenao"^- 
noter    Tht  children's  baV.et  and  a  n,us  - 

SSi-'-^^d'-^^u?."^^^;- 

in  addition  a  much  applauded 
rif  the  entertainment. 
•^Ipurinr  the  second  part  of  the  pro^ 
pT^m  The  audience  was  treated  to  the 
first  pe,-form-nce  in  Swtzer.and  of 
••F  anro  s  Couperin."  .  a  n.-w  bal'et  .  b.v 
lU^hard  StrauL.  a  '•^-l^^J^'.^P^ll^ 
tioue"  Musicien    Ambulant.  T.a 

des  Solda.s  de  Bois^  from  Ander- 
vinn's  "Fairv-Tales"  and  "Les  Fleurs  de 
ta  Peti'te  Ida,"  a  ballet  by  the  enfre 

"Tpon'conclusion  of  this  perfo'rmance 
the  usual  and  ever  picturesque  proces- 
^  Zn  of  cleverly  decorated  ^^^^^^ 
bicvcles  and  "scooters"  wound  its  way 
a  Ions  the  lake  promenade  and  through 
the  Streets  of  the  city.  Never  had  .there 
been  «uch  a  great  number  of  ..^peclators. 
but  both  foreign  and  native  onlooker.s 
were  unanimous  in  'their  pra..e  o»  the 
Montreux  police  department.  The 
crowds,  .the  traffic  and  the  problem  of 
IZc-  estaurant  and  rcfre.shment  fac.l- 
U«  we.e  so  handled  that  the  enjoy- 
n"  ,U  was  not  marred  by-any  •^oon^e- 
ionces  A  huge  battle  of  flowers  and 
confet.i  concluded  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram, and  a  Venetian  night  f««t;^-«  .  «^^^ 
Jalrvland  splendor,  followed  by  funher 
gay  festivities  at  the  Kursaal  and  sports 
pavilinn,  furnished  a  befittins  cUmax  .o 
the  two  joyous  days, 

4%l>  t.^  '^^  ^_ 

ar.  Indebted  to  a  reader  for  be- 
coming  aocualnted  with  J^;;';^!^; 
T.)  Herald.  Avon  mu3t  be  » 
village,  our  belief  Is  not  \ 
yon  the  report-  spread  by  if  nhabl- 
,t,.  we  quote  from  the  Herald. 
.^„e  our  senior  "Porter  waB  j«at- | 
in  the  Village  ParK  ^--^^^f^;^] 
noon,  studying  the  hundreds  of  cars  | 
aT;helr  occupants  passing  by.  an  ele-  . 
g^t  Packard  drove  near  and  stopped.. 


In  addition  to  a  uniformed  chauffeur,  t 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  and  lady,  and  j 
a  youn^  man  and  woman,  In  riding  at- 
tire. 'My  dear  sir.'  accosted  the  gen- 
Oeman.  of  pleasing  manner  and  dic- 
tion. 'Is  this  the  village  known  as  Avon. 
In  the  Genesee  valley,  the  home  of  the 
Herbert  Wadsworth  estate?'  He  was 
answered:  Tee.'  are  glad  to  know 

U  '  waa  his  reply.  "We  are  from  Bos- 
ton, on  our  way  to  Biiffalo.  We  have 
been  told  by  our  neighbors  so  many 
times  of  this  place-K)f  its  bcauUful  vil- 
lage park.  Its  clean  and  tidy  streets, 
the  charm  of  several  of  Its  nearby  es- 
tates and  delightful  prospect  across 
the  valley,  that  we  have  driven  this 
way  to  see  Jt,  and  we  are  not  dWap- 
pointed.'  "  ^^^^ 

Among  the  Inhabitant*  itre  modert 

heroes:  -  , 

"Jlmmle  Smtth  Is  walWnK  Bxoimd 
the  lAkevllle  streets  as  unconcernedly 
as  If  he  had  not  recenOy  had  the  top 
of  his  skull  taken  oft  In  an  automobile 
accident." 

"Jack  crown  has  Just  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  to  Chicago.  Jack  Is  the 
man  who  shot  the  two-ton  bear  Tip  tn 
the  Adlrondacks  a  few  years  ago.  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  world  record  for  bears. 


who  f.ew  ao"near  the  min  that  his 
wings,  made  of  wax,  melted  and  he 
fell  Into  the  sea  and  was  drowned,  ever 
dreamed  that  they  would  live  to  see 
the  airplane,  an  achievement  of  man, 
and  as  they  read  of  Its  development 
and  carefully  watched  It.  soaring  tht-u 
the  sky,  little  thot  that  It  evM  ^o^lf 
become  a  commercial  craft  of  th*  a^ 
But  as  I  have  often  »aJd  befor,  times 
change  and  we  change  with  them,  civ- 
ilization is  sweeping  on  an^/!*'!, "'f;'^^ 
moment  Major  Macy.  just  across  U^e 
river,  has  purchased  one.  and  Ws  son 
Is  being  taut  to  operate  It— Editor. 

If  we  read  In  one  editorial  article  en- 
titled "Compatible": 
"Youth,   be  careful,  be  careful  who 

you  marr>"-more  '^^^  ''^  ^dN 

use  of  pronouns-^-e  also  find  this  edi- 
torial rhapsody: 

13  IT 
RBAX. 
OR 
A  DBIEAM? 
"The  souls,  each  true  to  their  civic 
bond,  but  in  attune  and  P^^jfhlo  har- 
mony with  another  soul  In  the  ethereal 
^ace.  brush  aside  the  barriers  of  fam- 
ily, society,  and  wealth  and  l^!'*  their 
flight  into  an  atmosphere  of  Joy.  of 
peace,  and  of  happiness,  to  the  end  of 
mortal  life,  and  then  are  one.    Is  it 
real,  or  a  dream?— Editor. 

And  now  we  see  this  editor  donning 

singing  robes  for 
FELLOW  TRAVBU^BRS 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THOTl 
"WhUe  I  assist  In  collecting  the  hap 
penlngs.  and  report  the  activities  of  oM 
oommunlty,  I  seek  and  culUvate  the 
companionship  of  the  master  minds 
of  the  past  ages,  and  pull  back  the  veil 
of  the  future,  and  often  Join  them  In 
voyages  across  the  deep  and  silent 
waters  of  Time. 

Often,  they  Joyously  ramble  through 
the  fields  and  woods  and  listen  to  the 
warbling  of  the  birds;  stroll  along  the 
banks  of  the  gurgling  brooks,  and  the 
torrent  streams;  roam  over^the  hlUs 
and  down  through  the  dales;  climb  up 
to  the  mountain  tops,  and  descend  Into 
the  valleys;  push  their  way  through  the 
jungles:  note  the  splendor  of  the  sun 
the  silent  mystery  of  the  moon,  and 
watch  the  twinkling  of  the  stars;  study 
the  elements  of  the  sea,  and  the  e,axtb. 
and  the  heavens;  and  visit  the  gardens 
of  the  gods,  searching  for  the  sparkling 
gems  of  thot.  Inhaling  the  perfume  of 
fhe  flowers,  and  parUklng  of  the  sweet 
lid  pleasant  savors  of  the  fru  t  and, 
reiurrUng  home,  place  It  all  before 
the  passersby.  that  they  too.  may  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  Journey.— Editor. 


tant 


And  there  are  also  men  dlBlfent  In 
their  buslnesst 
-Fred  Weber.  <wr  vUlag*  «o*Mer.  has 

out  a  eheet  of .  tin  In  '"'here  the  gUss 

most  progressive  citizens. 

Not  to  mentton~^asters  of  strategy: 
"Hearing  that  his  cousin.  Elmer  Ray 
of   Geneseo.   was  about  to  vWt  Wm 
again,  Jake  Carpenter  took  the  first 
train  to  Buffalo." 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Avon  Her- 
1  aid  Is  so  opUmlstlc  that  we  were  patoed 
I  by  this  paragraph: 

"The  local  horosooplst  forecasts  many 

tic  discord  la  also  predicted. 

,  I,  there  noti~f  a  '^o^^^f^J 
1  transaction?   Note  the  manner  in  which 

the  statement -TB  introduced: 
"Few  readers  in  mythology  of  the 

^ory  of  -Icarus,  the  son  o<  Oedalus, 


CONCERNINQ  LAWS  , 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  those  who  howl— and  there  are 
plenty  of   them    (and  have   been  for 
several  generations— that  we  have  too 
many  laws,  that  we  are  law  rtdden.  and 
more  to  this  effect,  consider  the  Leo- 
pold and  Loeb  case.    These  arch  crlm-  j 
mala  escaped  the  death  sentence  on  a  | 
technical  point  purely:  there  was  not  j 
law  enough  (per  se)  to  fit  their  case,  j 
"I  do  not  see,"  eald  Clarence  Darrow.  , 
who  presents  almost  as  curious  a  psy-  , 
chologlcal  study  as  the  criminals  them-  j 
selves,  "how  Judge  Caverly  can  Impose 
the  death  sentence  on  the  boys,  In  view 
of  their  age  and  pleas  of  guilty."  the 
law  Is  halted,  dumbfounded  In  a  case 
like  this.    The  moral  simply  Is  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  brought  a 
refinement  of  crime,   that   It  requires 
new  laws  to  deal  with.    It  is  a  cogent 
reflection,    that  In   the   present  rapid 
rnarch  of   Improvement  Jurisprudence 
Teems  to  lag  behind  every  other  agency 
for  progress.    The  streets  of  New  York 
city  today  afford  an  eloquent  example, 
city  ^""'"yjQsEpH  LEWIS  FRENCH. 


action  in  naming  his  new  march  the 
"Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company."  In  behalf  of  members 
of  the  company,  Gov.  Cox  presented 
the  band  leader  a  silver  humidor, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  shell  and 
bearing  an  inscription  acknowledg- 
ing the  dedication  of  the  march. 

After  the  presentation.  Mr.  Sousaj 
placed  the  gift  near  his  conductor's] 
stand,  and  then  walked  to  the  front  of 
[the  stage  as  If  to  make  an  address.  In- 
stead, he  merely  remarked.  "T'U  say  it 
with  music,"  and.  turning  to  his  mu- 
1  siclans,  waved  his  baton  for  the  open- 
Mng  bars  of  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
■  ever." 

Before  the  concert  Mr.  Sousa  was  the 
gtuest  of  Capt.  Clarence  J.  McKenzle 
of  the  .\ncients  at  a  dinner  at  the  Som- 
erset Club.  On  arriving  at  Symphony 
hall,  he  was  given  a  rousing  reception 
.\fter  the  first  half  of  the  program  he 
retired  to  a  rest  room,  and  there  met 
Serge  Kousseitzky,  the  new  leader  of 
the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  num- 
ber of  the  second  half  of  the  program, 
the  march  dedicated  to  the  Ancients, 
Col.  Henry  D.  Cormerais,  commander 
of  the  cornpany.  and  Gov.  Cox  walked 
down  to  the  stage  to  make  the  presen- 
tation of  the  humidor. 

Admirers  of  Sousa  and  his  band  filled 
Symphony  Hall  twice  yesterday  for  his 
annual  concerts,  with  the  following 
program:  Overture.  "Maximllien  Robes- 
pierre." or  "The  Last  Day  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror."  Litolf;  cornet  solo.  "Our 
Maud."  Short;  suite,  "El  Capitan  and 
His  Friends,"  Sousa:  vocal  solo.  "Polo- 
naise." from  "Mignon."  Thomas;  sym- 
phonic poem.  "Don  Juan."  Strauss:  fan- 
tasia. "Music  of  the  Minute,"  Sousa: 
saxophone  solos;  march.  "The  .\nclent 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company." 
Sousa;  xylophone  solo,  "The  Fin- 
Wheel,"  Carey:  "Carnival  Night  In 
Naples,  '  J.rassenet. 

In  addition  to  this  well-arranged  p'ro- 
gram  there  were  numerous  encores, 
many  of  them  being  Sousa's  own 
marches  that  are  always  enthusiastical- 
ly received. 

The  soloists  were  Marjorle  Sloody.  ^ 
soprano;  John  Dolan.  cornet,  both  of 
whom  have  been  heard  here  before; 
Robert  Gooding,  saxophone,  and  George 
Carey,  xylophone. 

The    second    part    of    the  program 
opened  with  several  selections  in  Jazz 
style,  introducing  a  number  of  popular 
airs.  Tt  was  an  amusing  deoarture  from  . 
the  type  of  music  ordinarily  played.  ] 

SOUSA'S  PROGKAM 

Following  Is  the  program  to  be  given 
by  Sousa  and  his  band  at  their  annual 
concert  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon  ., 
and  evening.    Among  thj  spex.a,^^^^^^^^ 
tions  to  be  played  are  carainai  , 

nell's  "Hymn  Ho^^^/^^^o.abie  j 

Sousa  s  new  Ancient.  i 
Artillery"  march. 

overture  "Maximilien  Tt°*^g'<,'fJ^%7  , 
••The  L,asl  Days  of  tn«  ...utolf 

Terror'  : '  '  i.'."^  ' '  Short 

Cornet  solo.  "Our  ,Mau.1  •  .^^ 

Mr.  John  ^'  'a"       ^  .,  gousa  i 
suite,  "El  Capitan  and  Hix  t  rienas 

(a)  "EI  Capitan  ^ 

(b)  "The  Charlatan 

(c)  "The  Bride-elect  ..Mignon" 
Vocttl  S9l".  "Polonaiee    froja    ^'S,j,j,p„a8  j 

'     Miss  Marj^^e  Moody  gj^^^^g 
»r"="=to°tl"iiTnite-'  (new>^^J 

-.ophoneso.,^^.^^^-;-''- 

•The  Ancient  and  Honorable  A-^'^'fyiousa 

Company"  ,^"ew^...  -^|^-  .^.-  •  ■  " 
■Xylophone  solo,    rne  Fin  "  ^^^^^^  garey 

Mr.  George  Carey 
Finale,  "Carnival  Night  In  N*pi 

Massenet 

U.-,^^'&r-"^mS^'{^e^-- 
Name."   


TALKING    ABOUT  CRIME 

A  traveler  left  his  umbrella  In  a 
carriage  on  the  G.  W.  R.  some  three 
months  ago.  Last  week,  while  travel- 
on  the  L.  N.  B.  R.,  be  came  across 
his  old  gamp  again  on  the  rack  of  tho 
carriage  In  which  he  was  traveling. 
What  are  the  chances  against  the  loser 
finding  It  next  U«et-London  DoUyJ 
ClironiclA.  ,  ,  ■ — ^ — 

ANCIENTS  HONOR  I 
SOUSA  AT  CONCERT 

Many -members  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  last 
night  attended  the  concert  given  by 
John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band  at 
Symphony  hall  in  recognition  of  his 


A  reader  of  The  Herald  has  presented 
;  us  with  a  copy  of  "The  Art    J"'^^ ! 
taUng  and  Prolonging  LUe.  1 
Clothes.    Air.    Exercise.   Wine.   Sleep,  | 
etc.  and  Peptlo  Precepts.  ?olnUng  Out 
Agreeable   and   Effectual ,  Methods  to 
Prevent  and  Relieve  mdlsesUon,  etc. . 
to  which  is  added  'The  Pleasure  of  Mak- 
'  tag  a  WiU.'    This  little  book,  third  edi- 
tion, enlarged,  published  at  l>>»aon  m 
1882.  Is  by  -The  Author  of  the  Cook  s 
Oracle.' " 

In  other  words,  by  I>r.  William  Kl  ch- 
ener.  who  also  wrote  "The  Travelers 
Oracle."  "The  Housekeepers'  Ledger  . 
treatises  or  articles  on  astronomy,  tel- 
escopes and  spectacle.   He  Pubnahed  a 
collection  of  Great    Sf"ain  s  i 
songs,  edited  Dlbdln's  "Sea  So^ga  and 
wrote  "Observations  on  Vocal  Music. 
In  experimenter  in  «'°l'e'-y'  fj'"f/lb- 
uers  and  suppers."  he  was  himself  ab 
stemlous.  His  dinners  were  <^o^^\^^^^ 
cording  to  his  own  method.  . 
at  5  o^cIock;  supper  was  seized  at 0 
at  11  be  went  to  ^t^^  l^^i 

every  Tuesday  evening.    TWe  p»= 


It  Is  said  thnt  ths  first  man  to  screw 
a  gilLBn  In  his  oye  was  a  Dutch  dandy, 
Jonkheer '  Broele,  whose  monocle 
&mased  the  diplomats  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  The  fashion  spread,  but 
Kitchener  would  not  have  It  In  his 
'Economy  of  the  Eyes"  he  deplored 
the  fact  that  "a  slnrle  grlass,  set  In  a 
■mart  rlnc,  la  often  used  by  trinket 
ranclers  merely  for  fashion's  sake. 
These  folks  have  not  the  least  defect 
in  their  sight,  and  are  not  aware  of  the 
iilaohlevous  consequences  of  such  irrl- 
Latlon." 


EXERCISE 

Dr.  Kitchener  had  something  to  say 
ibout  exercise:  "The  more  luxuriously 
yoM  live,  the  more  exercise  you ,  re- 
julre.  Footnote:  "The  Cordials,  Vola- 
;i;es,  Bracers,  Strengtheners,  etc.,  given 
by  common  practitioners,  may  keep  up 
m  increased  circulation  for  a  few  hours, 
but  their  action  soon  subsides."  One 
should  take  care  to  get  cool  gradually. 
When  your  head  perspires,  rub  It,  and 
your  face,  etc.,  dry  with  a  cloth;— this 
la  better  for  the  hair  than  the  best 
Bear's  Grease,"  and  will  beautify  the 
;omplexlon  beyond  'La  Coemetlque 
Royale,'  or  all  the  Red  and  White  Olym- 
pian Dew  that  was  ever  Imported." 


Fool 

M' 

i(*  « 
«,*' 
(in* 

sJot  •* 
I  Cook'' 

J  flit"' 


was  over  the  mantelpiece:  "Come  at 
seven;  go  at  eleven."  Vot  his  guests  at 
these  parties  a  cold  joint.  lobster  salad, 
and  some  entremets  were  provided  In 
summer;  In  winter,  hot  dishes,  with 
wlae,  liqueurs  and  ales  from  a  well 
stocked  cellar.  He  had  Inherited  a  for- 
tune of  £60.000  or  £70,000.  This  ex- 
cellant  man.  who  wrote  wisely  about 
the  art  of  prolonging  life,  died  when  he 
had  Bcai-ccly  reached  his  Both  year. 


iiriii.'.)  '-A^'f",  red  nose^firnd  i.»  •■  sora 
and  owclled  legs.  Hunger. 

Flip  and  shrub:  Swearing,  jaundice. 
Hospital. 

Bitters  Infused  in  spirits:  usque 
liaugh;  Obscenity,  swindling,  pains  In 
the  limbs  and  burning  In  the  paJms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Poor- 
house,  jail. 

Gin.  annlserd.  brandy,  rum  and  whis- 
key In  the  morning:  Pf^rjury.  burglary, 
dropsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  madness. 
Whipping,  the  hulks.  Botany  Bay. 

The  same  during  the  day  and  night: 
Murder,  suicide.  Death  or  the  gallows. 


Mav  or~lll»t  yar.  Th*  f.  .p,"  i  '  ' 
niKhl  was  satisfactory  If  nor  bnl'larit. 
MarRot  Is  an  unnv.iipathetlc  person, 
but  yUs»  Sutherland  made  hrr  almost 
.cympiithetlc.  MIsK  Gholson  woofd 
Willie  In  more  seductive  Fpecch  and 
looks  than  by  her  sonc.  Miss  SI.  .lohn 
played  the  vicar's  wife  In  a  manner 
to  give  a  certain  plauslblli'y  to  the 
Importance  of  the  part. 

The  theatre  was  well  filled — lauehter 
was  hearty  and  continuous.  After  the 
second  act  Mr.  Maude  told  several  sto- 
ries. The  one  about  Gen.  Grant  and 
Cicn.  Lee  was  fairly  funny. 


hrreerrar 


morp's  acting,  rinero's  famous  play,  a 
f^w  minor  Sketches-these  distinguish 
this  revival. 


J.  C.  M. 


4; 


"ARFN'T  WF  Al  L"  '  pTHEL  BARRYMORE 

filiLi^    1    II  tl  nXiiJ  COLONIAL  THH.\TRE-"The  Seco 


WASH  YOUR  FEET 
Oreat  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
skin.    Would    our    family  physician, 
?ood  old  Doc.  Evans,  approve  his  col- 
eague,  Dr.  Kitchener's.  Ideas? 

In  winter  the  surface  of  the  body, 
the  feet,  etc.,  should  be  washed  twice 
ar  thrice  a  week,  with  water  of  the 
temperature  of  about  98.  and  wiped 
svery  day  with  a  wet  towel;  a  tepid 
bath  of  the  like  temperature  once  a 
crtnlght  will  also  conduce  much  to 
ooth  health  and  comfort.  Some  advise 
that  the  surface  of  the  body  be  wiped 
5very  morning  with  a  wet  sponge  and 
-ubbed  dry  after,  with  not  too  fine  a 
:loth." 

Nothing  about  a  cold  tub  or  a  shower 
jvery  morning  before  breakfast. 


BELT  VS.  SUSPENDERS 
The  doctor  did  not  believe  In  sus- 
)enders  even  when  embroidered  by 
some  loving  hand.  ,■ 
"Braces  have  been  generally  cOnsld- 
red  a  great  Improvement  In  modem 
IresB,  because  they  render  the  pressure 
)f  the  waistband  unnecessary.',  which 
vhen  extremely  close  Is  certainly  pre- 
udlclal,  but  we  have  always  thought 
hey  have  produced  more  Inconvenience 
ban  they  have  removed,  for  If  the  in- 
erlor  viscera  get  thereby  more  free- 
iom  of  action  the  superior  suffer  for  It, 
ind  moreover,  ruptures  are  much  more 
requent.  the  girdle  which  formerly 
prevented  them  being  removed,  and  In- 
stead of  that  useful  and  partial  horl- 
lontal  pressure.  In  spite  of  the  elastic 
prings  which  have  been  attached  to 
he  braces,  the  whole  body  Is  grievously 
oppressed  by  the  vertical  bands." 


FOR  FRESH   AIR  FIENDS 

"Nervous  Invalids,  ^lowaver  extremely 
hey  may  suffer  from  heat,  we  cannot 
idvls©  to  sleep  with  the  smallest  part 
3f  th»  window  open  during  the  night." 

'Many  Invalids  are  hurried  Into 
their  graves  by  the  indiscreet  kindness 
3f  their  friends  forcing  them  from  the 
comforts  of  home  for  the  sake  of  air 
more  abounding  with  oxygen,  1.  e.,  the 
vivifying  part  of  the  atmosphere:  that 
great  benefit  Is  received  from  what  Is 
called  change  of  air  Is  true,  but  it  Is 
seldom  considered  that  there  Is  also  a 
change  In  most  of  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  many  of  infinite- 
ly more  importance  than  that  which  de- 
rives all  the  credit  of  the  cure." 


TEMPERANCE 

Nearly  30  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Demon  Rum.  Would  that  we  could 
quote  freely  from  these  pages  today 
and    reproduce    Dr.    J.    C.  Lettsom'a 

Jforal  and  Physical  Thermometer;  or  a 
Scale  of  the  Progress  of  Temperance 
land  Intemperance."  From  It  we  learn 
that  beer  brings  happiness;  cider  and 
kerry.  cheerfulness;  wine,  strength  and 
nourishment  when  taken  only  at  meals 
and  In  moderate  quantities. 


INTEMPERANCE 
Punch:  Idleness,  sickness,  puking  and 
tremors  of  the  hands  in  the  mornings. 
Debt. 

Grog  and  brandy  and  water:  Quarrel- 
ing,   fighting,    lying,  tloatedness,  in- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

IIOLL-IS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performrmce  in  Boston  of  "Aren't  We 
All."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Fred- 
crick  Ix)nsdale.    The  cast: 

Roiberts  F.   Gatenby  Boll 

Hon.  Willie  Tatham  HuRh  Huntley 

Lady   Fi-lnton  I.  .  .Cynthia  Brooke 

Martin    Steele  Timothy    Huntley  j 

'Kitty    t^ake  Elaine  Gholson 

Lord   Grenham  Cyril   Maude  j 

MarKot  Tatham  Hope  Sutherland; 

H'on.  Mrs.  I.ynton  Marguerite  St.  John' 

Rev.  -Ernest   Lynton  Harry   Ashford  , 

John    Willcocks  GeolTrey    Millar  I 

The  play  Is  as  much  a  farce  as  It  Is 
a    comedy,    and   it   might   be  entitled 
"The  Three  Philanderers."     They  are! 
Lord  Grenham,  his  son.  Tatham,  and  j 
his  daughter-in-law,  Margot.    A  slight, 
but  amusing,  artificial  and  conventional , 
p!ay.  Well  contrived  to  excite  laughter,  j 
with  epigrammatic  lines,  which  while  j 
they  are  not  constantly  so  amusing  as  j 
those  in  Mr.  Lonsdale's  "Spring  Clean-  j 
ing,"  are  less  cynical.  I 

The  story  in  a  nutshell  Is  follows:  | 
Grenham,  a  widower,  cannpt  Tefuse  j 
anything  to  a  woman,  like  thfe  famous ' 
Inca  of  Peru,  but  unlike  that  potentate 
he  comes  to  no  bad  end.  unless  his 
marriage  to  the  pursuing  Lady  Frlnton 
can  be  called  a  tragical  event. 

Margot  has  been  in  Egypt,  where  she 
sang  so  well  that,  being  Importuned  to 
sing  for  charity  too  often,  she  took  an- 
other name  and  was  courted  by  one 
Willcocks.  an  Australian.  Returnlrig 
home  unexpectedly  she  finds  her  hus- 
band rapturously  kissing  Miss  I^ake. 
There  is  naturally  a  scene.  As  it  was 
played,  we  sympathized  with  Miss  Lake 
and  regretted  that  she  did  not  appear 
in  the  following  acts.  Grenham  makes 
light  of  the  affair  but  Margot  will  never 
forgive  the  Honorable  Willie. 

It  seems  that  Willcocks,  desperately 
in  love  with  Margot,  embraced  her  wild- 
ly "in  a  garden  of  rare  scent  and  beau- 
ty, with  the  moon  glimmering  'and  a 
violin  playing  in  the  distance."  Sho  dis- 
appeared the  next  morning  and  Will- 
cocks. like  Milton  Noble's  villain,  pur- 
sued her.  He  had  heard  htr  mention 
Grenham's  name  and  so  h".  wrote  to 
him  for  her  address.  Grenham  h.ad 
beard  the  description  of  the  E'gyptian 
garden,  moon,  etc.,  from  Marsot's  lips 
I  when  in  her  anger  at  the  Hon.  Willie, 
jshe  said  if  she  had  surprised  him  and 
IMiss  Lake  in  this  garden,  with  moon 
and  dole  obbligati.  she  might  have  un- 
derstood and  forgiven. 

Grenhairl  therefore  invites  'Willcocks 
to  his  home,  so  that  as  both  husband 
jand  wife  had  each  in  turn  kissed  and 
committed  the  sin  of  being  found  out 
there  would  be  a  reconciliation.  The 
scheme  worked. 

Interest  was  steadily  maintained  in 
the  first  and  second  acts.  In  the  tHird 
there  was  a  slower  pace,  inconsequen- 
tial lines,  and  the  dramatist  was  seen 
treading  water.  Is  is  impossible  to  think 
of  the  play  without  Mr.  Os'rW  Maude, 
jin  London  when\it  was  ,?iven,  the  role 
of  Margot  was  played  by  Marie  Lohr 
land  more  was  made  of  It. 

Some  of  The  Herald  readers  probably 
remerabor  Lester  Wallack  In  "My  Awful 
Dad."  The  part  of  Grenham  recalled  the 
gav  and  volatile  hero  of  that  play.  It 
is  "a  part  well  suited  to  Mr.  Maude's 
humor.  briskness,  light-heartedness. 
"It's'  our  tender  moments  that  tell 
against  us."  he  exclaims,  and  these 
moments  were  especially  tender  in  rare- 
Iv  frequented  rooms  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. He  has  no  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility than  any  gay  gallant  of  the 
Restoration  comedy. 

Yet  he  is  simply  a  philanderer;  no  one 
can  think  of  him  as  hero  in  a  desperate 
intrigue.  He  leaves  no  victims  behind 
him  in  his  amorous  way — no  doubt  the 
ladles  with  whom  he  led  a  Joyous  life 
secretly  laughed  at  him.  But  as  Mr. 
Mahde  represents  him,  he  is  a  lovable 
old  chap,  and  his  slyness  is  beneficently 
exerted  in  bringing  about  the  reconcili- 
ation. 

But  why.  oh  why  did  Mr.  Lonsdale 
Introduce  the  vicar  ana  Ills  wife,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot,  who  have  been  stock 
figures  In  English  plays  for  many 
years.  If  they  were  introduced  for  a 
"satirical  thrust  at  "respectability,"  the 
ratire  is  not  keen.  The  cijaracters  are 
as  superfluous  as  their  lines  are 
negligible. 

Only  Mr.  Maude,  Miss  St.  .Tohn,  and 
Messrs.  Bell,  Ashford  and  Millar  W5re 
in  the  original  New  York  company  in 


COLO.VIAL  THE.\TRE— "The  Second 

Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  a  play  In  three  acts 

by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Plntero,  revived  by 

Arthur  Hopkins.    The  cast: 

p^.m'"^   Henry  Danlell' 

v-n., „  ■  •  Ethel  fearrymore 

Gayley  Drummie  Lionel  Pape 

f  apt.  Iiugrh  Ard.ile  Geoffrey  Savllle 

(.ordon  .layne.  M.  D  Mortimer  White 

,I;rank  Mi.-.c|ulth.  Q.  C.  M.  P..J.  colvil  Dunn 
Mr  George  Orreyed,  Bart.  .  .G.  P.  Huntley 

Lady  Orreyed  Margot  Kelly  i 

 Harold  Webster^ 

 Walter  Howe 

A   Edna  Peckham 

Although    It   Is     not     true,     strictly ' 
speaking,   to  say  that  the  rise  of  the 
.first  act  curtain  of  "The  Second  Mrs. 
1  Tanqueray"  in  London  back  in  1893  was 
I  Identical    with    the    beginning   of  the 
,modarn  drama,  Sir  Arthur's  masterpiece 
has  a  strategic  advantage  among  the  , 
pioneers   that   has  helped   to   place  It 
definitely  as  a  present  day  classic.  Be- 
ing a  classic,  Its  worth  and  power  are 
acknowledged     v.ithout     comment;  In 
frequent  revivals,  the  critic,  after  re- 
marking that  the  play  has  not  aged  In 
the  least,  must  pay  most  attention  to 
(the  actress  who  is  offering  Paula  as  the 
1  measure  of  her  progress  on  the  stage. 
Years  ago,  she  may  have  tested  her- 
self with  Juliet;  now.  the  second  Mrs.  i 
Tanqueray  ts  evidence  of  the  flower  ofj 
her  maturity. 

Ethel  Barrymore  Is  the  Paula  In  Ar- 
thur Hopkins's  production.    Her  succes- 
sion of  women,  declassee  and  slightly 
so,  makes  her  Inevitably  a  prospective 
Paula.    She  was  wise  to  attempt  it  be-  j 
cause  she  plays  it  so  well.    Miss  Barry-  I 
more  has  not  yet  a  great  oharacteriza-  ' 
tion.     Perversely,  in  the  first  act,  she  ' 
:embellishes  her  natural  fascination  w'ith 
'artificial  grimaces,  overladen  gestures, 
meaningless  byplay;  there  is  too  much  , 
of  almost  everything  she  does — not  ev-  j 
erything,     because     7nomentari]y  she' 
could  strike  genuinely  with  emotion  of  i 
stark  simplicity.    When  the  pace  had  \ 
quickened  later  In  the  play  her  perform-  j 
ance  was  often  magnificent. 

Familiar  in  her  fltfulness.  her  excita- 
bility, her  nervous  poise,  her  hauntingly 
transitory  beauty,  her  charming  humor, 
Ethel  Barrymore  was  unfamiliar  and 
graciously  so  in  her  avoidance  of  In- 
articulation  In  speech  and  mood  In  her 
starkly  simple  revelations  of  the  char- 
acter. She  never  creates  a  line,  an  un- 
broken, gliding  gracefulness;  her  acting 
Is  jerky — there  is  no  better  word — 
fidgety,  flurried,  having  the  unity  of 
ceaseless  change.  But  that  idiosyncrasy 
sharpens  the  lights  and  shadows  and 
makes  abrupt  transitions,  a  part  of 
Paula,  natural  Indeed.  We  have  few 
actresses  who  could  play  so  superbly 
and  none  with'  such  beautiful  Indi- 
viduality. 

The  company  and  the  production  are 
good  and  bad.  Unfortunately,  the  cast 
misses  perfection  by  many  marks;  It 
is  adequate  only  because  there  are  two 
or  three  single  fine  bits.  In  particular, 
the  pace  of  the  first  act  has  no  even- 
ness, no  flavor  of  a  dinner  accidentally 
viewed  by  the  audience.  This  first  act 
is  exposition,  but  it  is  good  exposition. 
Lionel  Pape's  Cayley  Drunimle  had  the 
correct  fulness  and  the  mellowness  as 
it  did  throughout.  Mr.  Pape  was  essen- 
tial: so  was  Geoffrey  Saville,  and  G.  P. 
Huntley  In  capital  bits,  Margot  Kelly 
with  the  red  hair,  Miss  Robbins  the 
Ellean,  and,  most  of  all,  Henry  Daniell 
the  Aubrey  can  be  damned  with  the 
faint  praise  of  adequate  to  the  occasion 
and  the  line.  Mr.  Daniell  lacked  variety 
and  penetration;  Aubrey  was  not  a 
narrow,  a  stupid  nor  an  uncongenial 
man.  It  seemed  as  If  the  fortunate 
actors  happed  to  strike  the  right  tem- 
pos of  the  scenes  rather  than  as  it  the 
direction  had  instilled  them. 

Miss  Barrymore  knew  the  biting, 
cruel  speed  of  the  second  act,  and  the 
disillusioning  calm  and  succeeding  stress 
of  the  third:  it  is  hoped  that  more  per- 
formances or  different  performers  will 
modulate  differences  in  key  and  In  beat. 
The  settings  by  a  comparative  new- 
comer, Clara  Fargo  Thomas,  deserve 
much  praise.  All  three  have  distinction 
and  atmosphere.  There  is  one  lovely 
room  in  golden  brown  and  tan  and  a 
little  red  with  heavy  black  marble  door 
castings  and  pediments:  there  is  another 
whose  walls  are  like  old.  parchment  and 
whose  decorations  are  colored  in  faded 
rose     and    other  .  tones    of  Venetian 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— Henry  Jew- 
ett's  Repertory  Company  In  "The  Sign 
of  the  Cross,"  romantlco-herolc  drama 
In  four  acts  by  Wilson  Barrett.  The 

cast; 

.Straho  Raymond    "'V.  Oardwell 

Serviiliug  /.  Ifarold  Weit 

IKavluB  ■  Harold   'R.  ^niaae 

rritus  Richard  Whorf 

Dacla  Roberta  Ely 

'Plillodemus  -....Alan  Mow'bray 

Cla/brlo  B.  E.  fllve 

Menia  Kattierlne  Standing 

Marcus  Superbus.  ....... Hugh  C.  Bulkier 

Vjturlus  Philip  Tonge 

Berenii  Violet  Paget 

TlgcIllnUB  ■,.<5.  Word  ley  Hulae 

/.M-tullus  Elmer  Hall 

lStephanu»  ....May  'Edles 

'Melos  Francis  Oompton 

Llcinlus  •  Barry  Jones 

Zona  ,  Jane  Rlchman 

Catla  Jane  Arrol 

(Nero  Francis  Compton 

Poppaea  Elspeth  Dudgeon 

Ancarla  Marie   Loulae  Walker 

Daones  ^  Adele  Elchler 

Julia  Margaret  Wilson 

Edonle  Phyllis  Trelcgen 

How  they  did  It  In  the  good  old  days — 
that  Is  the  essence  of  the  revival  of 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  at  the  Arling- 
ton. Here  Is  a  play  which  typifies  all 
the  best  in  Victorian  drama,  in  It  Is 
the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  stage  of  our  grandfathers. 
For  theme  we  have  the  persecution  of 
the  early  Christians  under  the  Emperor 
Nero — a  powerful  and  ever-absorbing 
subject.  There  is  lust  and  cruelty, 
there  Is  faith  and  devotion.  There  Is 
the  mean-spirited  rogue  who  makes  a 
living  by  betraying  Christians  to  the 
authorities,  there  is  the  youth  of  tender  : 
years  who,  on  the  rack,  reveals  the 
meeting  place  of  the  "bretheren,"  and  j 
who  in  the  arena  dies  with  a  courage 
no  less  than  that  of  his  older  compan- 
ions. Fine,  high-spirited  material,  all 
of  It,  and  told  with  the  unadorned 
IdlrectneSB  of  the  theatre  of  yesterday. 

Indeed,  this  simplicity  of  motivation 
lis  about  the  only  feature  which  stamps 
the  pieces  as  belonging  to  a  bygone  era. 
Dialogue  as  stilted,  as  "unreal,"  and 
far  inferior  In  dignity  and  grace,  may 
be  found  on  any  of  our  current  stages. 

And  by  the  way,  ther«  are  not  a  few 
scenes  of  great  natural  strength,  un- 
adorned, however,  by  any  of  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  playwright's  art. 
Moreover,  the  piece  has  movement  and 
I  flow;  it  progresses  steadily  toward  the 
chosen  climax.  Each  scene  serves  to 
advance  the  story,  by  all  means  from 
simply  contrived  dramatic  action  to 
unabashed  soliloquy.  The  underlying 
current,  strong,  engrossing.  Is  never 
lost  sight  of. 

In  production,  the  piece  has  every- 
thing to  recommend  It.  Sympathetic, 
dignified,  interesting  Is  the  handling 
throughout.  Restraint  in  the  delivery 
of  the  more  florid  passages  has  not 
prevented  the  players  from  achieving 
the  rhythm,  the  "largeness"  of  action 
which  properly  belongs  with  the  play. 
It  Is  a  high  tomantic  piece  and  is  quite 
rightly  played  In  the  high  romantic 
style.  Mr.  Buckler  handled  his  Marcus 
well;  Mr.  Tonge  was  a  colorful  Viturius. 
Miss  Ely  caught  well  the  spirit  of  the 
naughty,  spbhistlcated  Rome  of  Nero's 
time.  Miss  Standing,  as  the  hard- 
pressed  Mercla.  rendered  a  difficult  part 
with  pleasing  sincerity.  As  for  Mr. 
Cllve,  he  played  the  drunken  Clabrio 
in  his  usual  Inimitable  way.  Incident- 
ally, his  is  the  only  characterized  role 
In  the  piece. 

Last,  but  not  least  the  scenery  was 
excellently  done,  and  the  stage  well 
lighted.  Without  any  attempt  at 
grandeur,  the  effects  were  accurate 
and  In  taste.  W.  R,.  B. 


BOSTON     OPERA    HOUSE-DeWolf  - 
Hopper  Comic  Opera  Company  in  "Rob- 
in Hood,"  a  romantic  comic  opera  in  ^ 
three  acts.  Music  by  Reginald  DeKoven.  j 
Libretto  by  Harry  B.  Smith.  Mr.  Loom- 
urton  conducted.  The  cast: 

Uol,ert  of  Huntington  ji^'^jAv^r 

fSherlft  of  XottipgHara  -ilomon 

W  U  S«riet .       .Herb«t  Waterous 

Fri,  r  •Tiick  -  Arthur  Cunningham 

UlanVDale  :  Z"^::  Miss  Bernece  MersohD 

I  tla"  Marian  Fitzwalter.  .  .  .Miss  E'h.l  Wa  ".f 

Since  Mr.  Hopper  would  bring  out  a 
repertory  of  comic  operettas,  most  of 
which,  like  those  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, were  forerunners  of  the  frothy  en- 
tertainment known  in  our  time  as  musi- 
cal comedy.  It  Is  well  that  he  has  In- 
cluded "Robin  Hood."  Not  in  any  sense 
Sulllvanesque,  though  It  has  Us  pretty 
tunes,  and  a-plenty;  and  less  still  be- 
low the  line  of  Gilbertian  flavor,  it  has 
made  its  way,  despite  the  years,  and  has 
lits  vogue,  and  rightly  so. 
I    Significant,    too,    Is    this    piece  to 
theatregoers   of  our   city.    For  many 
years  the  Bostonians  presented  It,  chief  , 
among  their  performances.    It  is  im-  | 
■  possible  to  think  of  it  without  Immedi-  | 
I  ately  conjuring  up  the  names  of  Barna-  | 
'  bee,  Cowles,  Macdonald,  Karl.  Frothing-  | 
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ham,  Davis  and  others,  many  ot  wnora 
have  passed  on.  And  here,  too.  Is  op- 
portunity for  a  newer  generation  to 
lool<  over  the  work  their  forbears  ap- 
plauded— an  opportunity  that  should  be 
seized,  for  the  prices  are  within  the 
reach  ot  ail  purses.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  great  auditorium  is  not  paclied  at 
all  performances,  The  notices  have  it 
that  the  engagement  ■will  be  extended  as 
long  as  the  public  supports  it.  mean- 
ing that  a  varied  repertory  of  excellent 
operetta  is  to  be  had  if  the  Boston  pub- 
■  He  will  say  the  word. 

The  '  performance  was  a  creditable 
6ne.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  ragged 
tdge  here  and  there  in  the  ensemble, 
.  but  this  is  to  be  expected  with  the 
'  exactions  and  detail  of  repertory 
work.  The  settings  were  adequate 
and  Sherwood  forest  was  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  in  illusion,  In  perspective. 

Littlejohn  sang  "Brown  October 
Ale"  in  tine  spirit  and  the  chorus  gave 
admirable  support.  Did  the  audience 
go  wild  over  the  rendition  or  the 
theme?  As  for  us,  we  could  only  liken 
ourselves  to  the  bitter  plight  of  Tanta- 
lus! Will  Scarlet  once  more  sang  of  the 
cross-bow  in  sepulchral  tone.  The  tink- 
er's song  was  roundly  given,  and  Alan. 
a-Dale  sighed  "Oh.  Promise  Me"  in  fine 
taste.  And  what  an  Alan-a-Dale!  Not 
since  Rice's  "Corsair"^  have  we  seen 
•  such  an  enchanting  Amazon. 

Forrest  Huff  was  a  romantic  Kobln; 
he  sang  fiuently.  if  now  and  then  with 
forced  tones.  Kthel  Walker  as  Maid 
Marian  was  asreeable  in  song,  and  her 
performance  was  dramatically  signifi- 
cant. 

And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Hopper?  An  inter- 
pretation brimful  of  subtleties.  Gifted 
with  a  voice  admirably  suited  to  the 
role  of  comedian,  he  measured  well  in 
song.  His  scene  in  the  forest  when  he 
was  in  his  cups  was  free  from  exagger- 
ation, he  wa.i  always  convincing,  and 
when  an  actor  is  that  there  Is  nothing 
more  that  can  be  said.  Never  aspiring 
to  run  a  newspaper,  never,  within  our 
knowledge,  attempting  to  play  Hamlet, 
the  grand  old  man  of  comic  opera  has 
I  obeyed  tlie  vocational  injunction  of  the 

Doet — the  cobbler  has  stuck  to  his  lasIT , 
I  ^  T.  A.  R.  1 

James  Theatre— The  Boston  Stock} 


AdaTSTyTrarririu. 


SHUBERT — "Innocent  EyeSp"  Win- 
Garden  revue. 


St. 


Company  presents  the  three-act  com- 1 
edy,  "Just  Married,"  by  Adelaide  Mat-  ^ 
thews  and  Anne  Nichols.    The  cast:  | 

Mr».  Jack  Stanly   Harvty  Hiys 

Robert  Ad.-xms   -aammond 

Roberta  Arlams  •  •  •  ■ '>='\,  R«„iev 

Ship's    officer  ^^^^aV"  Mo"h^u-« 

First  steward   ■  •  ■  ■  Twlt^chelI 

second  steward  *  "  John  Collier 

Taxi-dnver   " 

When  "Just  Married  -  came  to  Boston 
two  years  ago  it  amused  '^^^'fV^H^Z.l 
ing  a  long  run,  and  this  .^'^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
at  th-fe   St.   James,   judging   from  last 
evening's     enthusiastic  audience, 
going  to  be  a  great  success.    Jt  is 
^lav  full  of  funny  situations,  not  at 
original?  tmusual  or  subtle,  but  funny 

^'Vh'e^  fcuo^n    takes    Pl-e    aboard  . 
reamer  bound  for  New  York   and  car 
rying  along  Robert  Adams,  who  is  taW 
Ing  a  honeymoon  by  h.nnself     -^t  '^^^^ 
thit   is   what   he  e^P'^'"^,,!%i;'f„.°\t 
friend.   Jack   Stanley.     Jack  r''^'Y.,„^ 
In  a  honeymoon  with  a  charming  little 
wife,  who  repeats  everything    he  hears^ 

?;i;^tJ^^.^s.wh^t^yin; 

Txl^clted!'  to  use  hU  other  Ucket.^as 
l?r;liinr^1f"herau"r^  a^nd  u  cle. 

to  happen.  Robert  ^d^^^t^^  stateroom 
find  that  he  is  in  ^^"^f^V^.ifi.a  to  dls- 
and  she  is  even  more  horrified  io_ 


'  "Innocent  Eyes,"  the  latest  New  York 
Winter  Garden  revue.  Is  now  on  the  j 
second  week  of  Its  brief  Boston   en- | 
gagement  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 

Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert,  who  have  pro- 
duced 35  shows  of  this  kind,  hive  sur- 
passed many  previous  achievements 
with  "Innocent  Eyes,"  now  visiting 
Boston  as  the  Tirst  city  to  b«  played 
after  Us  long  N^w  York  engagement. 

Fay  Marbe  shares  with  Vannessl  fem- 
inine' honors  In  "Innocent  Eyes."  Both 
are  well  known  for  their  many  appear- 
ances   In    vaudeville.     Vaiinessl    Is  a 
dancer  of  fanciful  and  fantastic  grace 
and  Fay  Marbe  a  comedienne  of  charm 
and  accomplishment.    Lew  Hearn  and, 
Douglas  Lcavitt  lead  the  male  sl<le  of 
the  cast.    Hearn,  with  curious  inimi- 
table comedy  methods,  creates  the  char- 
acter of  the  countryman  who  to 
Paris    to    investigate    its  naughtiness^ 
Leavitt  is  a  reformer  *ho  purposes  to 
close  up  the  Moulin  Rouge.    It  's  in- 
evitable in  a  Winter  Garden  setting  that 
the  allur.  of  the  famous  Parisian 

telort  s;  '  be  set  forth  that  both 

Hearn  and  Leavitt  in  their  respec  ve 
characters  should  And  the  Moulin 
Rouge  somewhat  delectable,  not  to  s*y 
Irresistible.  . 

There  are  15  scenes,  with  brilliant 
and  constant  change  of  setting  and 
^tostume.  Harold  Atteridge  ^^rote  the 
book  and  Slgmund  Roniberg  <ind  Jearf 
«?chwartz  the  music.  A\atson  Barratt 
'designed  the  stage  decorations  and 
Ichartcs  Gesr^ar  of  the  Casino  de  Paris 
1  the  costumes.  J.  J.  Shubert  personal^' 
'supervised  the  entire  production. 

This  i»  Vannessi's  first  appearance 
i,»rp  She  has  established  herself  as 
rn«  of  the  most  interesting  dancers 
ever  seen  on  the  Shubert  stage.  Frances 

rJ' Hs 


SYMPHONY  HALL— "The  Sea 
Hawk,"  Sabatinl's  adventure  story 
filmed,  with  Milton  Silts,  Wallace 
Beery  and  Enid  Bennett  leading 
cast. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— "Abraham 
Lincoln."  pictured  biography,  with 
George  Billings  an  Ideal  Lincoln. 


We  read  in  a  dodger  of  the  Hyannis 
Theatre  Sept.  10,  announcing  that  Mr. 
Ponzl.  "the  financial  wizard,"  would  ap- 
pear there  in  person. 

"Charles  Ponzl  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
as  a  public  speaker.  There  Is  a  distinct- 
ly human  atmosphere  about  f  °"f '' 

Mr.  Ponzl  surprised  many  some  >  ears 
ago.  Whether  the  surprise  was  Pl^as^nt 
imlght  be  a  subject  for  academic  dis- 
cussion There  are  many  who  did  not 
find  his  "atmosphere_distinctly  human. 

A    FAIR  ARRANGEMENT 

(From  th«  Indiana  Alumnus) 
Miss  Wells  also  seated  that  any  wom- 
an student  who  marries  during  the 
school  vear  cannot  live  In  an>  ap 
proved  co-ed  house.  She  must  either  live 
with  her  husband,  or  make  other  ar 
rangements  with  the  dean. 


CHOOS  FABLES  ARE 
BIG  HIT  AT  KEITH'S! 

The  George  Choos  arKeith's 
*i„Vt«>i  o  generous  audience  at  is.eun  => 
tlvated  ^.  seneroub  ^jg^^l  scenes 

last  evening  ^^''^^^''l "^u  is  musical 
of  mirth,  order,  featuring 

extravaganza  of  »  high  o  ^ggj.ted 
Jack  Henry  and  ^"^'"^  *  g^r-ent  and 
by   Mildred   Burns.    Bob  faar„ent 

^"opTn^'g  with  "A  Kiddle's  Dre^m,'- 
the  next  shows  ■■ClownW^  '"'^i^,^:.- 
followed    by      unbelievable    l^P  . 

'  With  the  ending  of  the  ^^^^^^l^^ 
southern  Garden,    las  evenins^s^^u*^_ 

wisMng  tLfth':  entire  company 
would  prolong  the  act.  f^re- 
George  Jessel    ''ho  Is  ""^  „u- 

^^^.^t'b    s  e/  shortb  lire,  de- 

sical  play  to  ^^J".  seen  comedy, 
lighted  with   his   humor  a 

Accompanied  by  .^ary  ^ 


MISSED  FIRE 

As  the  World  Wags:  / 

The  following  repartee  failed  to  in- 
trigue my  taxi  driver  on  a  '■^^^"t  visit 
io  Chicago,  possibly  because  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  Bostons  cigar. 
Me-  "To  the  Blackstone." 
Driver:  "Black.stone  Hotel.' 
Me-  "Yes,  I  have  a  cigar. 

DYER  NEEDHAM. 

ADD  "FORMAiTinVrODUCTIONS 

(Little    Rock,    Ark.  Gazette) 
Ethyl  gas  is  said  to  give  mcreased 
mneage  fnd  take  the  ^"-^  °'e^°' 
tor-car  engines.    Ethyl,  meet  Lizzie. 

TWO  ROYAL  VISITORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The   English   speaking    race   has  al- 

isSoffa'o'iv-"™ 


BIRO  OR  BUG? 

%z'  s?o';ir'«." 

her  grandchildren  when  In  bed. 
t  nrtv  nird  Lady  Bird,  fly  away  home. 

To  your  home  In  the  old  willow  tree, 
Where  your  children  so  dear  have  m- 
vited  the  ant 

,And  a  few  cozy  neighbors  to  tea. 

L^dy  Bird,  Lady  Bird,  fly  away  home. 

The  field  mouse  has  gone  to  her  nest; 
I  The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy 

Anf  thrbees  and  the  bir^s  are  at  rest. 
Lady  iflrd.  Lady  Bird,  fly  away  home. 

The  fairv  bells  tinkle  afar. 
Make  hasie  or  they'll  catch  you  and 
harness  you  fast 
With  a  cobweb  to  Obcron  s  car. 
Lady  Bird,  Lady  Bird,  fly  away  home. 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp^ 
The  dew  is  falling  fast,  and  your  hne 
.speckled  wings  „„„.„„ 
Will  be  wet  with  the  close-clinging 

damp. 

Then  Lady  Bird,  Lady  Bird,  fly  away 

TO  yoT'homc  in  the  old  willow  tree. 
Where  your  children  so  dear  have  In- 
vited the  ant  .    .  „ 
And  a  few  cozy  neighbors  to  tea. 
When  1  was  a  kid  I  learned  part  of  a 
poem  which  began:  ^ 
1    Ladvbug,  ladybug,  fly  away  home, 
I    Your  house  Is  on  fire. 
Your  children  will  burn; 
hut    I    never  knew  any  verses  similar 
to  those  written  by  the  old  lady.    I  have 
made  .nany  inquiries  of  contemporaries 
L"nd   young'er  people.   Out  no  one  ever 
heard  of   these  verses,   and   all  agree 
nmt  the  verse  known  to  them  was  ad-- 
d "ssld  to  "Ladybug," 
will  vou  or  some  one  of  your  readers 
J^r  ish  me  with  the  entire  "Ladybug" 
verse  or  verses,  and  give  me  the  name 
of     the     author     of     the  "Ladyt.lrd 


poems ; 
Boston. 


AV.  P.  W. 


THE  TRUE 


STORY    Or  LINCOLN'S 
LIFE 

,E.,ay  of  a  young  PuPU  ^"o,  MlchJ^ 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  In 

   nnnr  tVieV  dldn  t 


1809. 


His  folks  were  so  poor  they  didn  t  know 
H  He  didn't  have  any  clothes  so  he 
went  to  split  rails  for  a  lady  while  she 
^!de  him  a  suit.  In  1897  he  began  to 
Ttudy  aw.  He  had  only  three  books  to 
ttudy  but  he  was  elected  president  and 

sllTe™  and  loved  his  enemies.  He  had  a 
r  -Ki/  accident-  and  lived  only  two 
jrou^s'lftefh:  was  shot  In  th*  booth. 


ply 


possesses  his 
many    times  won 


and  she  is  even  -rwhrrUTred  in  the  >  ^  one 
-?^^'>:^^\>^:ZTZ7X  not  a  woman.  \  ^l^^^  ^nteresting    presented  In 


__  t  tne  P---'-"'  '.•  -  „ot  a  woman 

dark  the  evening  before  is  "ot  ^ 
It  takes  the  Test  of  he  P^ay  to 
matters  and  there  Is  arnP'  !^^^ 
tunity  tor  humorous  s.tuatio 
bright  dialogue  as  t'il,,^"{^'  ^ome  to- 
°'  ^^L^uraUy  Kober'ta^and"  Robert 
fall'ln  ij^-r  an^^'ev^erythlng  ends  hap- 
Heyes  P^-s  admirably  ^he 

jovial  and  '-^'^-^^^^'^tyXl^,^^ kJ^ 
Hammond  makes  a  lo\eiy  ne 

Layng  is  the  'io";"^^'^^^  the  much- 
Louis  Hall  is  'to  bear  up 
married  uncle  w*^°,""^"^.!^,t-ell 

has  done  a  P---"y  good  Job    she  is  ^ 
ways  ready  to  add  hnisnms  ^^^^^^^ 


onstrated  that  he 
voice  which  has 
vaudeville  houses.  playlet. 

..r"'.  ?ss^st"d  -by  Frank^facSonald, 
"Son,     assistea  °y         Tames  Carroll, 
Gertrude   Gustam  ,^„ghter 
kept  the  house  in  a  wbir^^ 
from  the  moment  he  ^ame  o 

many 


A.  ELDER. 


svn- 


most 

3b  ^tSlL^^b 

Z^^sor'^uJ^^  ^';^.^nd  then 

CONTINUING 

WILBU Little  .  J^^'^e^'Ta^'t, 
--br^a^rU  Al. 
Ian  Kearns.  eighth  week. 

COPLEY-"SunUp.;ap.aycf.the 
mountain   folk   of  the  biu 

^J^tta^-  — ; 

..A  iP<^TIC— "Mr.  Battling  Butler," 
mrst^afc^m^dy,  with  Charles  Bug- 
gles  heading  cast. 
!      PLYMOUTH-"Spring  Cl^eanlng.-; 

amusing  comedy.  .^^'^"Wlete 
^TeU^r-thufsyrrn^'s^rile  Win. 
S  and  A.  E.  Matthews. 


TREMO 


NT— "Lollipop."  return 


nent  of 


H 


enry    W,  Savage 
♦  i.  thu  vivaciou 


..A.;    to  King    George'.   I  am  ready 

"'i'iivj:':"-  °*e\s  r..h,, 

pended  for  insubordination  ^t  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  may  suggest  that  he  stiu 

Ihld  a  weakness  for  the  y^^^VTc^m" 
later  wrecked  his  popularity  by  becom- 

i  lng  a  bad  Prince  Regent  and  a  weak 

I  King  George  IV. 

GEORGE 

Portland,  Me. 

•    Walt  Whilman'^^e  in  "^^^^^^^^  ,f 
Grass-    ("Year    ot   Metcors-1859-60  ). 
"And  you  would  I  sing,  fair  stripling 
Welcome    to  you    from   me,  young 
prince  of  England!  ,r,„v,„ttan's 
Remember    you    surging  .Manhattan  s 
crowds  a..,  you  pass'd  with  your  cor- 
tege of  nobles?  ■„_i«j 
There  In  the  crowds  stood  I.  and  singled 

you  out  with  attachment. 
'  Dther  events  chanted  by  Whitman  In 
this  poem  were  the  contest  for  the  mh 
■•Presidentiad,  '  the  execution  ot  iohn 
Brown,  the  arrival  of  th^  Great  East- 
ern a  comet  "that  came  unannounced 
out  of  the  north  flaring  In  heaven,  and 
a  strange  huge  meteor  procession.  ^ 

We  have  seen  no  reference  to  _  Sted- 
man-s  poem  "The  ex- 
morous  and  satirical,  hut  not  at  the  ex 
inense  of  the  future  Edward  MI.  pub- 
lished in  vanity  Fair.  Xor  have  we  seen 
quotations  from  Artemus  "Wards  let 
ter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

When  we  read  about  the  exhibitions 


;n:bh;;;^  '<^"l.ong  island^v^  r^ 

T^Xonl  "^thaV^JeU.ht'f^ir 
loi  Offenbach's  as  performed  years  ago 
by  Alice  Oates's  company: 
"6  Prince,  you  are  too  kind. 


of 


On  Sept.  16  "W.  T.  O."  asked  about  t 
a  song  he  used  to  sing  at  school  about 
60  years  ago.    One  of  the  lines  as  he 
remembered  it  "ran  something  like  this: 
■Hurrah  for  old  New  England  with  Us 
lakes  and  granite  hills'."    He  asked  for 
the  verse*  complete.  , 
We  have  received  over  20  letters  In 
answer.     The  verses  sent  with  them 
vary  ii}  some  respects.    Mr.  Robert  T. 
Kingsbury,    mayor   of   Keene.    N.  H., 
writes  as  follows:     "Remembering  an 
inquiry  for  an  old  song.   'Hurrah  for 
Old  New  England.'  I  am  glad  to  enclose 
i,  clipping  from  today's  (Sept.  17)  Keene 
Evening  Sentinel.    It  was  written  and 
sung  in  his  younger  days  by  the  late 
Hon.  /William    P.    Chamberlain,  who 
afterward  became  prominent  owner 
of   several   department   stores   and  In 
?tate  politics.  He  died  at  his  home  here 
within  six  or  eight  years.'' 

Here  are  the  verses  published  in  tne 
Evening  Sentinel: 
This  is  our  own,  our  native  home, 

Tho'  poor  anS  rough  she  be. 
The  home  of  many  a  noble  soul. 

The  birthplace  of  the  free. 
We'll  love  her  rocks  and  rivers, 

'Till  dea^h  our  quick  blood  stills. 
Hurrah  for  old  New  Engla-nd! 
And  her  cloud-capped  granite  hills! 
CHORUS 

Hurrah  for  old  New  England,  and  her 

Cloud-capped  granite  hills! 
Hurrah  for  old  New  England,  and  her 
Cloud- capi>ed  granite  hills! 

Shall  not  the  land  thp'  poor  she  be. 

That  gave  a  Webstfer  birth, 
■With  pride,  step  forth  ta  take  her  place 

With  the  mightiest  of  the  earth? 
Then  for  his  sake  whose  lofty  fame 

Our  farthest  boundaries  fills. 
We'll  shout  for  old  New  England 
And  her  cloud-capped  granite  hills. 

They  tell  us  ot  our  freezing  clime. 

Our  hard  and  rugged  soil. 
Which  hardly  half  repays  us  for 
Our  spring-time  care  and  toil; 
Yet  gaily  sings  the  merr^'  boy  ■ 

As  the  homestead  farm  he  tills. 
Hurrah  for  old  New  England 
And  her  cloud-capped  granite  hills. 


Airs.  Qooieo  W.  Din-  l,aw- 
roiiot.  writes  ihut  the  .uns 
Juno  9,  1SD2,  at  Windlian,,  .n  u  .  at 
the  coI^hrnOon  of  the  150th  nnnlvertiury 
ot  the  settlement  of  Windliani.  •'U  was 
sunn  by  a  Kleo  chib  that  was  farmed 
in  ISSii,  anil  they  wore  present  with 
their  rankn  iinlirokm  by^death." 

Ij.  1..  S.  writes:  "More  than  60  years 
,aKo,  In  our  home  on  (ho  other  side  of 
the  Allosheny  mountains,  the  sons  was 
the  favorite  folk  song  in  our  family  of 
11  children." 

L.  K.  Palmer  thlnk.x  the  sons:  was 
published  long  ago  In  "The  Golden 
Wreath." 

Abba  Batchellcr  of  Fitzwllllam,  X. 
H.,  was  one  of  .>;everal  who  sang  the 
song  with  Jlr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  House  at  Mt.  Washington, 
years  ago. 

I.  F.  A.  sang  the  verses  when  she  waa 
about  S  years  old  at  her  home  In  Sulli- 
van, Me. 

A.  S.  says  the  song  was  sung  by  the 
Htitchln.'ion  family. 

John  Wallace  frutchinson  wrote  the 
'.;Story  of  the  Hutchinsons"  (Boston 
1896).  In  Septoniber,  1851,  the  brothers. 
Asa,  .John  and  .Tudson,  made  a  concert 
tour  through  southern  New  Hampshire  ' 
and  Vermont.  John  wrote:  "At  Keene 
we  stayed  some  days  with  M.  T..  Tot- 
tlngham,  a  prominent  business  man, 
president  of  the  Cheshire  County  Musi- 
cal Association,  and  were  also  hand- 
somely entertained  by  William-  P. 
Chamberlain,  who  for  many  years  held 
a  leading  po.sition  in  musical  circles  of 
the  town.  He  took  us  to  his  father's 
farm,  a  few  miles  out,  where  my  wife 
and  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  day."  We 
find  in  the  two  thick  volumes  no  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  song. 

Severnl  of  our  correspondents,  among 
them  Mr.  G.  P.  Phelps  of  Keene,  N.  II., 
give  a  fourth  verse: 
Others  may  seek  a  western  clime — 

They  say  'tis  passing  fairr  ■ 
That  sunny  are  its  laughing  skies. 

And  soft  its  b^almy  air; 
We'll  linger  'round  our  childhood's  home. 

Till  age  our  warm  blood  chills. 
Till  we  die  in  old  New  England, 
,  And  sle'^  beneath  her  hills. 

Chorus. 

The  letters  came  from  every  New 
England  state.  We  thank  our  corre- 
spondents for  their  interest  and  cour- 
tesy. 

Georges  Enesco,  the  Rumanian  com- 
poser and  violinist,  will  give  a  concert, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Coolidge,  in  Paris  hall  of  the  Harvard 
Music  building,  Cambridge,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Sept.  30.  This  concert 
will  be  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

I  Mr.  Zlegf^ld  offered  to  supply  the 
postoffice  department  a  Billie  Burke 
stamp  without  expense.  There  was  a 
German  precedent.  The  bust  of  Anna 
Fuehring  appeared  on  all  the  Gentian 
pfennig  stan^ps  from  1900  to  1921.  She 
playea  the  part  of  Gfermania  so  much 
to  Willia.'n  Hohenzollern's  liking  that  he 
ordered  Paull  Wardroff  to  include  her 
in  a.  new  design.  Wearing  a  suit  of 
mail  and  the  imperial  crown,  she  became 
a  familiar  figure  to  stamp  collectors 
and  a  well-advertised  actress. 

Plays  other  than  Shakespeare's  have 
a  way  ot  dating  thetnselves,  but. "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,"  which  has  re- 
ceived Us  license  at  last,  is  still  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  time  in  some  ways 
Fra^er  and  Warren,  those  expe;rt  femi- 
nine chartered  accountants,  would  still 
be  something  of  a  novelty  in  Chancery- 
lane.  Also  one  suspect.s  that  there  is  no 
feminine  office  anywhere  wherein  the 
principals  have  had  to  give  -up  cigars 
and  taRe  to  what  Mr.  Shaw  spells  cig- 
arets  because  male  clients  object  to  the 
smell  of  cigar  smoke  in  the  office.  Yet 
the  play  reaches  its  ma.iority  this  year 
—London  IJaily  Chronicle. 

Messrs.  Dent  of  London  announce  "A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  Alusic  and  Musi- 
cians," prepared  under  an  editorial  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Sir  Hugh  Allen,  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  and  Messrs.  Bantock'and 
Edward  J.  Dent.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull  wiil 
be  the  general  editor.  There  will  be  560 
pages.  We  read  that  Dr.  Einstein  will 
write  about  Wagner;  Prunieres,  about 
Berlioz. 

A  revised  edition  of  Grove's  Diction- 
n^Mr  P';^f,^'-'"S  "n<3"  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Colles,  the  music  critic  of  the 
LonduB  Times. 

And  here  comes  Mr.  Allen  Raymond 
>  Pans  correspondent,  who  says  of  Mr 
Koussevitzky:   ■•  ew  hi.«in.^=  °' 

■       ew  uusiness  men  have 
fla.ming    with    such  enthusiasm 


tI%  are  the  eV;;'  o?  a' rerrmeTTn 
evangelist.    The  fact  is,  he  is  an  e;an- 
gehst  and  a  showman.    He  would  an 
preciate  both  Billy  Sunday  and  P  T 

We  mentioned  Perosis  "disgrace"  a 
vord  used  ty  an  Italian  journalist.  For 
d'.sgRtce"  read  insanity.  Perosi  is 
iuoted  as  saying  in  his  madness-  "I 
lave  in  mind  a  :^ibUcal  opera,  bi^j 


I.  (  1,  :  ,  .  Mniijleto  my  rel  'i  ■ 
Civil  Cufle  and  the  i'unal  iDil.  .  11  in 
nenessary  to  put  an  end  to  all  «oclal 
injustices."  The  Menestrel  adds:  "What 
a  pity  that  a  world  in  which  ft  man  say- 
ing such  things  in  all  seriousness  is  re- 
garded as  mad  by  others." 

The  Musical  Mirror  stLys  that  the 
violinist  Adila  Fachirl  values  so  highly 
a  Stradlvarlus,  which  came  to  her  from 
Joachim,  her  uncle,  that  every  night 
she  lakes  I',  to  bed  with  her. 


9  2  ^ 


Why  is  the  word  "tinker"  applied  as 
a  local  name  to  certain  fishes,  birds, 
etc.?  In  the  United  States  the  young  | 
mackerel  known  as  a  tinker  Is  a  dell- 
clous  dish  when  it  is  properly  cooked. 
A  writer  of  the  BO's  says  that  mackerel 
were  then  classed:  Large  ones,  second 
size,  tinkers  and  blinks.    Why  blinks? 

The  word  "tinker"  was  also  applied 
to  a  small  mortar,  which  was  on  the 
end  of  a  staff  and  waa  fired  by  a 
trigger  and  lanyard.  We  retrain  from 
discussing  the  origin  ot  the  good  old 
phrase  "tinker's  damn"  (not  "dam"  as 
some  amateur  and  foolish  etymologists 
would  have  it,  seeming  to  bo  under  the 
impression  that  tinkers  never  use  cuss 
words;  and  so  these  etymologists  even 
go  as  far  as  India  In  search  of  an  ex- 
planation). 

"Horse"  is  prefixed  to  certain  words 
to  denote  size.  Is  "tinker"  in  the  ma- 
jority ot  instances  a  diminutive? 

A  PERFECT  DAY  IN  LEBANON 

(From  the  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Patriot) 
LEBANON— Among  the  day's  accident 
reports  here  were  the  following  today: 
Ted  Faust  had  two  teeth  splintered  and 
his  jaw  fractured  when  he  was  kicked 
in  the  face  by  a  girl  friend  while  coming 
down  the  chutes  at  Valley  Glen  Park. 


Mr.  Faust's  girl  friend  would  be  just 
the  mate  for  Mr.  Frank  Tinney. 

GHOST  HUNTERS 

(Violet  de  Malstre  In  the  Academy) 
I  thought  I  heard  small  voices  go 

Weeping  through  the  night 
And  then  a  pattering  of  feet 
In  panic-stricken  flight. 

I  thought  I  heard  the  moonlight  rent 
By  laughter  shrill  and  cries 

Among  the.  trees  re-echoing 
And  crashing  down  the  skies. 

But  when  I  leant  into  the  night 
And  listened,  still  and  tense. 

There  was  no  panic  in  the  air 
Nor  any  turbulence. 

BRUSHER   AND  BRUSHEE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  prosperous  Pullman  Company  in 
its  last  report  presents  some  Interesting 
facts,  but  one  that  by  contrast  may  to 
some  seem  a  bit  unfair.  Perpend:  "Net 
Income  from  the  sleeping  car  business 
was  $7,698,634.24.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 22  cents  for  each  revenue ' 
passenger  carried"— and  yet  George, 
who  dusts  you  off  in  the  morning,  gets 
25  cent,s  for  each  passenger  carried,  or 
knows  the  reason  why — and  this  is  net. 
ilcreover  George's  overhead  is  not  as 
great  as  the  company's  and  he  gets  a 
living  salary  and  a  chance  at  a  pension. 
Is  this  a  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  the  previous  condition 
of  servitude  of  the  passenger? 

Boston.  H.  A.  W. 

A  NOTE  ON  PREPOSITIONS 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Your  interesting  comment  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Wade's  letter  on  prepositions 
calls  back  to  my  mind  a  unique  speci- 
men of  James  Russell  Lowell's  forceful 
use  of  prepositions  cited  by  Dr.  James 
C.  Fernald  in  his  splendid  "Connectives 
of  English  Speech."  It  reads:  "The 
soil  out  of  which  such  men  as  he  are 
made  Is  good  to  be  born  on,  good  to  live 
on,  good  to  die  for  and  to  be  burled 
ia." — Among  My  Books.  Second  series,  j 
Garfield.  i 

In  so  far  as  the  correct  position  of 
prepcsitions  Is  concerned,  my  examina- 
tion ot  the  language  satisfies  me  that 
prepositions  show  the  relation  of  words 
and  the  terms  of  relation  are  trans- 
posed according  to  the  position  of  the 
preposition.  For  example,  "To  an  ener- 
getic man  action  is  a  relief."  That  Is, 
"Action  is  a  relief  to  an  energetic  man." 
Take  as  another  example  :  "To  consis- 
tency few  women  pretend"  ;  "Few  wom- 
en pretend  to  consistency" ;  "Consis- 
tency tew  women  pretend  to."  Each  one 
of  these  examples  Is  good  English  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  the  first 
and  third  examples  the  preposition  in- 
troduces the  sentence  ;  that  In  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  examples  the  position 
of  the  preposition  is  medial,  and  In  the 
last  example  the  preposition  ends  the 


have  taught,  and  teachers  have  assidu- 
ously enforced  their  dictum,  that  no  sen- 
tence  should  end  with  a  proposition. 

FTIANK  H.  VIZBTI'lLLY. 
New  York. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  signs  In  Ogunqult,  Me.,  seem. 
Just  now  to  bo  attracting  attention,  1 
am  wondering  If  this  one  Is  still  there. 
It  was  some  years  ago. 

"Live    broiled  lobster.s" 

Dorchester.  H.  C.  WALLIS. 

TOO  MUCH  IN  A  NAME 

For  a  long  time  the  superb  and  motrl-  | 
cal  name,  Aubrey  Llewellyn  Coventry  ' 
Fell,  held  pride  of  place  on  London's 
public  vehicles.  That  supremacy  has 
been  challenged  several  times  In  recent 
years  by  the  bus  companies,  and  we 
have  seen  Athole  Murray  Kemp-Gee, 
Hugh  Sutherland  Valentine  Patterson 
and  Helen  Jane  O'Farrell  Kelly.  But 
the  latest  name  raises  serious  possibili- 
ties. It  Is  Marcus  Aurellua  Giovanni 
Salvatore  Forno.  A  tram  can  take  a 
name  of  this  length  without  losing  ad- 
vertising revenue,  but  If  the  competi- 
tion goes  on,  the  next  bus  company  will  , 
require  two  or  more  buses  to  convey 
the  name  of  Its  manager.  And  besides,  | 
what  chance  have  the  John  Smiths  of 
getting  on  in  the  transport  world?— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"His  name  was  a  terrible  name  indeed, 
Being  Timothy  Thaddy  Mulligan." 


As  the  World  Wags — 

And  I  remember  the  quaint  period  when 
bucolic  songs  flourished.  They  were  pop- 
ular.   Here's  a  sample: 

The  old  farmer  Is  talking  to  the  man, 
who  has  just  proposed  to  his  daughter. 
Here  goes: 

"Treat   my   daughter  kindly,   and  say 

you'll  do  no  harm 
And  when  I  die  I'll  will  to  you  my  little 

cot  and  farm. 
My  horse,  my  cow,  my  ox,  my  plow,  I'll 

give  them  all  to  you  i 
And    all    the    little    chickens    in  the 

gard-r-r-r-den." 

That  last  line  was  rendered  with 
pathos  and  it  was  proper  to  hold  the 
final  word  as  it  were  mournfully.  A 
sure  fire  hit. 

Then  there  were  songs  about  other 
homely  things.  Do  you  recall  "The 
Market  on  Saturday  Night"  in  waltz 
time? 

Beef-steak  and  cabbages 
Da  da  da  da-de-dah, 

(These  words  forgotten) 
Really  a  beautiful  sight 
Chickens  and  chow-chow 
And  dogs  that  say  bow-wow 
At  the  market  on  Saturday  night. 
Usually  sung  by  an  Irish  comedian 
made  up  as  a  woman,  with  a  shawl, 
market  basket,  and  so  on.    At  the  finish 
of.  the  chorus  a  "neat"  waltz  clog,  of 
course,  although  no  one  ever  saw  an 
elderly  Irish  woman  doing  a  waltz  clog 
in  a  market. 

No  particular  object  in  writing  this 
note,  but  I've  Just  been  reading  the 
biography  of  Weber  &  Fields  and  auto- 
biography of  William  Brady.  Good  stuff 
for  the  old  guard. 

LANSING  K.  ROBINSON. 

Boston. 


"The  disputes  of  literary  men  may  be 
of  no  higher  quality  than  those  of  old 
women  in  a  slum:  "So  I  ups  and  ses  to 
"er,  Mrs.  Smith,  I  ses' — and  so  on.  Per- 
haps we  may  put  a  finer  edge  on  it,  but 
'  humanly  there  \»n't  niuch  difference. 
You  can  be  witty  in  amiabilities,  but 
these  may  be  deficient  in  snap;  they  are 
not  remembered.  And,  indeed,  it  may 
be  feared  that  ill-natured  things  are 
sometimes  said  less  out  of  envy  than 
as  advertisement.  The  malicious  epi- 
gram has  great  carrying  power,  and  a 
book  full  of  them  should  sell." 

A.  N.  M. 


Mr.  Allen  W.  Porterfield.  mentioning 
the  Insel  Verlag's  "Anthologue  de  la 
Poesie  Lyrique  Francaise,"  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  says:  "Ger- 
many has  done  what  France  cannot  do, 
or  at  least  has  never  done." 

Several  excellent  anthologies  of 
French  lyric  poetry  have  been  published 
in  Paris.  Van  Bevers  and  Paul 
Leautaud's  is  only  one  of  them. 


MR.  STRIBUING'S  CHOICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"His  (Stribling's)  recreation  is  bas- 
ketball which  he  would  rather  play 
than  eat." — Boston  Herald. 

Most  people  would.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  contents  It  might  be  hard 
to  digest.  H.  H.  C. 


Mr. 


THE  REVISED  VERSION 

("The  type  of  man  who  attracts  al- 
most all  women  Is  not  the  hardened, 
cynical  man  of  the  world.  It  1b  the 
man  who  at  liO  or  40,  or  even  at  50, 
still  retains  the  aualitles  of  a  child."— 
Magazine  article.] 
I  do  not  sneer,  I  do  not  leer, 

I  do  not  oil  my  hair; 
I've  laid  aside  my  haughty  pride 

And  all  my  savolr  falre; 
My  "Howe  d'yo  do?"  my  courteous  bow, 

Conceal  no  cynic  guile— 
When  I  converse  with  maidens  now 

I  drop  that  ancient  style. 

My  laler  role  I,  too,  condemn— 

I  never  tear  their  clothes, 
I  never  roar  or  rage  at  thorn 

Or  use  appalling  oaths. 
Still  less  attack  them  with  a  whip 

Or  bang  them  well  about; 
Taught  by  the  very  latest  tip 

I've  cut  the  "sheik  stuff"  out. 

I  gather  roses  while  I  may 

On  quite  a  different  plan 
And  all  my  willing  victims  sa.v 

I'm  "just  the  sweetest  manl" 
To  me  they  swerve  when  I  preserve 

(Oh,  don't  I  draw  it  mild!) 
By  subtlest  art  the  simple  heart 

And  manners  of  a  chee-ild. 

STET 

(Wooater,  Ohio,  Record) 
The  defense  having  put  in  expert ' 
testimony  that  the  glands  of  both 
young  collegians  are  defective,  thus 
accounting  in  part  for  the  sanguinary 
killing  of  Bobby  Franks,  the  state  to- 
day put  on  the  witness  stand  Dr.  Rol- 
lin"  T  Woodyat.  an  endocriminologist,  ; 
ito  shktter  this  part  6f  the  Loeb-Leo- 
!  pold  defense.  | 

!  — ^a.   y 

PROBABLY    BOBBED  i 

(Topeka,  Kan..  Journal) 
Christine    Hutson,    daughter  of 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.' Hutson  of  Wabash  aye 
nue,    underwent   a   tonsorial  operation 
Thursday. 

J'ACCUSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  accuse  the  motor  vehicle,  ^f  what- 
ever name  or  nature,  of  nearly  every 
crime  In  the  calendar— I  can  think  of 
one  only  off-hand,  it  may  not  be  guilty 
of,  and  that  is  arson;  but  of  every 
other,  either  as  principal  or  accessory 
before  or  after  the  fact,  it  is  the  blue 
ribbon  criminal  of  the  uncivilized  world, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  somebody 
may  cite  an  instance  that  would  round 
out  the  list  with  arson. 

We  all  remember  what  was  done  to 
liquor— it  was  prohibited,  banned,  ban- 
ilshed,  tabooed  in  toto,  so  far  as  the 
law  was  able  to  do  so,  without  regard 
for  the  good  it  did,  had  done  or  might 
do  Any  virtues  it  possessed  were  n*t 
allowed  to  be  presented  or  argued, 
I  hence — 

1  Be  it  therefore  resolved— that  every 
motor    vehicle,     of    whatever  design, 

'  speed,  purpose,  age  or  ownership,  be 
and  hereafter  is  forever  prohibited,  and 
any  person  manufacturing,  owning  or 
operating  one,  shall  be  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  pole, 
and  displayed,  as  a  warning  to  offend- 
ers, at  the  city  gate. 

Any  and  every  argument  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  motor  vehicles  engaged 
in  useful  and  humane  work,  is  hereby 
prohibited,  and  the  utterer  of  such 
propaganda  shall  be  whipped  through 
the  streets  at  the  cart  tail. 

As  a  murderer,  as  a  bank  robber,  as 
a  highwayman,  as  a  kidnapper,  as  a 
bankrupter  of  business,  etc.,  etc,  etc., 
it  gives  liquor  the  ha  ha,  and  leaves 
it  so  far  in  the  rear  it  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  There  shall  be  no  ap- 
peal. 

Back  to  the  horse. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

I  am  since  reminded  that  arson  is  one 
of  its  most  numerous  offences,  which 
makes  it  the  most  prolific  criminal  of 
the  ages.  ^ 

ROCK  AND  BE  STRONG  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
I  suppose  I  should  have  been  flattered 
when  I  read  In  a  letter,  circular,  dodger, 
what-you-call  it  from  Dr.  Sheldon 
Leavitt  that  a  special  offer  of  full  in- 
struction concerning  "the  Rocker  Exer- 
cise for  Health"  was  sent  only  to  "a 
special  list  of  distinguished  men  and 
women."  But  my  joy  was  chastened 
when  I  also  read  that  the  Immediate 
purpose  of  the  circular  was  "to  call 
attention  of  those  beyond  the  age  at 
which  physical  decline  usually  begins." 
The  inference  is  that  the  "Rocker" 
exercise  will  prolong  life,  that  it  will 
"renew  one's  strength  like  the  bugle" — 
or  is  the  old  phrase  "like  the  eagle"? 


'I 


4G 


I  If 


rtunai         I  ntlolpatea  tHe 

.-ood  doctoi  To.  Miuny  years  1  have 
^o°c°ked  at  Clamport  in  an  ea«y  chau-^on 
thp  veranda  when  the  wealht-r  was 
favorable  and  in  my  room  in  Blossom 
r  niirt  when  I  was  in  the  city- 

And  thu"  by  rocking  faithfully  (also 
snVokinK  a  plpp.  and  reading  a  romance 
bv  some  ingenious  Frenchman)  I  have 

Clamport.  ^  ^ 

TOO  LONG  TO  QUOTE  HERE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  I  have  been  watching  your  \N  orld 
wag  column  for  the  ancient  poem  of, 
"Darius  Green  and  his  Flying  Machine  '  | 
and  hope  vet  to  see  it  in  P"'*"*  .fo";  ^^"^ 
benefit  of  hose  self-satisfied  ind.viduais 
IXo  rejoice  in  their  osvn  narrow  vision 

'\or  person    1    feel    very  humhie 

•  'ih.^f.  Havs  of  marvelous  achieve- 
ments  n  tt'air"as  1  reeall  the  village 
School  when  on  Kxhlbition  days  the 
S'that  called  '-th  spe.^l  rm.cule 
'was  "Uarlus  Green  and  His  I'ljing 
Mal^hine,"  declaimed  by  Young  America 
.u^^^est...a^y  "'j.  K.  GRE1.N, 


The  Rev,  Thomas  Kirkwood  of  &yra- 
cuse  N.  Y..  is  quoted  as  saying  In 
church: '"It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  democracy  to  sec  so  many  of  our 
youths  spoiling  their  good  hats  by  turn- 
ing down  the  brim  in  front  because  the 
Prince  of  Wales  while  coming  ovei 
turned  down  the  brim  of  his  fedora. 

Perhaps,  Reverend  Sir  he  ^^^f  '' 
down  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes. 
When  we  were  at  school  ^^l^!' 
■■enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
advantage,"  some  of  our  classma  es 
turned  down  hat  brims  in  front  to  g  e 

themselves  an  ^•^Pe';'^""^,.\'%„^^,,ow  \ 

outside  world,  in  other  words  to.^lvow 

that  they  were  "fly"  or  "to^ffh  . 

ish  fellows,"  one  m  ght  .^^y  and  just^ 

but  "Aren't  we  all.    f ''"^ ^° 

title  of  a  comedy  now  in  town. 

FOR  "BAIZE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•■Baize"  on  Sept.  9  in  your  column 
asked  for  the  other  verses  than  the  one 
quoted  relating  the  adventure  of  the 
old  woman,  who  going  to  market,  met 
one  Stout,  who  cut  her  petticoats.  The 
remaining  verses  of  the  old  nursery 
poem  are  as  follows: 
When  this  little  w^oman  she  began  to 

She'began  to  shiver  and  she  began  to 
shako,  ^    ,       „  .„ 

She  began  to  shiver  and  she  began  to 

•I.uc"Vmercy  on  my  soul  I  knew  it 
wasn't  I.  ' 

"  'But  If  it  be  I,  as  I  suppose  I  be. 
■I  have  a  little  dog  at  home. 

And  he  knows  me.  v,..  j-n 

Tf  I  bo  I,  he  will  jump  and  wag  his  tan 
"But  it  I  been  t  I,  he  will  bark  and 
wail.' 

■•So  up  she  got  this  little  woman, 

\11  in  the  dark, 
And  when  she  got  home 

The  dog  began  to  bark.   

Her  dog  began  to  bark  and  she  began 
to  cry. 

•Luck  o'mercy  on  my  soul, 
I  knew  it  wasn't  I.'  " 


^",en  that  honest  country  v^•«nch  -who 

Dulcinea  like  this  even  In  a  "'^ 
N-or  did  the   music  please  tl^'^.  ""'^ 

port  this  Identification.  _ 

A  BACTERIOLOGIC  TRAGEDY 
(For  As  the  Worl*  Wag?) 
A  gay  bacillus,  to  gain  him  Blory, 
Once  gave  a  ball  in  a  laboratory. 
?he  ffte  took  place  on  a  cover  glass 
Where  vulgar-^germs  could  not  ij^^^^^ 

None  but  the  cultured  ^^^^^  '"^'X^) 
(For  microbe  cliques  are  well  un'tea'- 
ind  tTghtly  closed  the  ballroom  doore 
To  all  germs  containing  spores. 
The  Staphlococcl  first  arrived— 
To  stand  in  groups  they  all  contrived. 
The  SUeptococcl  took  gfeat  pains 
?o  seTthemselves  in  graceful  chains 
While  somewhat  late  and  two  by  two. 
The  Diplococci  came  in  „j 
The  Pneumococci,  stern  and  haugniy, 
Declared  the  Gonococci  uaughly 
And  would  not  care  to  s  ay  at  all 
If  thev  were  present  at  the  bai  . 
The  bill  began,  the  mirth  ran  high 

|-.-.7^,:."&r  srss. .... 

•■loaded^').  ,  ,  , 

When  a  iar  of  Formalin  exploded, 
Xnd  drenched  the  happy,  dancing  mass 
¥hat  swarmed  the  fatal^cover  glass.  ^ 

Not  one'surv'iveV  l^ut  perished  all 
At  this  bacteriological  ball. 

Chestnut  Hill.  ^' 
HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON? 

(Adv.  In  a  Worcester  Paper) 

85c  Wear-Ever 
Aluminum  Fry  Pan 
BOc 


Spanish    leather,  hair 


ADD  "CHURCH  NOTES" 

(Announcement  o«  a  Calif ornla  church 
Community  motion  picture  night!  We 
will    show    "Roslta,"    featuring  Mary 
Plckford.      Also,    one    of    Lyman    H.  , 

do  not  stay  out  late.  ^  •, ' 

adults  and  young  people.  ^^I'^'^^lll 
month  the  gallery  is  «f ^-^^^f 
own  church  families,   who  have  chil- 
dren, up  to  ten  minutes  before  the  pro- 
gram  begins. 

PAVLOVA  AS  DULCINEA 
Anna  Pavlova  brought  out  her  new 
ballet,  "Don  Quixote,"  in  London  early 
this  month.  While  she  was  welcomed 
as  "the  most  magnificent  living  expon- 
ent of  a  form  of  ballet  dancing  which, 
old  fashioned  though  it  be,  is  as  at- 
.,^»,^tlve  as  ever."  a  critic  described 
;;"  bl  let  itself  as  "reprehensible."  be^ 
cause  it  was  a  "sorry  travesty  of  a 


Half  price, 
stuffed.  

LIFE  AND  THE  FILM 

It  appears  that  the  Londoner  Is  so  ac- 
customed to  see  scenes  of  apparent  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  for  the  puH^oses  of 
the  film  that  he  now  walks  on.,  not  dis- 
turbed but  .amused.  It  *as  not  so  for- 

"•■When  this  kind  of  page  began  to  be 
torn  from  the  book  of  life  by  the  art 
f  Kinema  "    wo   quote    from  the 

ManchesU  Guardian,  "simple  souls 
fmons  the  public  were  apt  to,  cut  in 
^nd  deliver  Oliver  from  Bill  Sikes  or  re; 

■  ^"  ain  the  sympathetic  jeune  premiere 
strain        J/'  ^f  his  perfumes,  he 

rushed" to'thro"w'himself  from  Waterloo 
^i^fdge  The  public  has  learned  better 
now  In  fact,  it  has  learned  so  ^vell  that 
>lr,  a  little  band  of  roughs  were,  in 
Til  since"  ty!  beating  ana-  kicking  a 
London  PoUceman  -  ^^^^^'^H^^f:',,^ 

^'•°^?urt:in^:rvrn^ncrtw^rppoTd 

unwilling  to  inconven  materialism.! 
Cd  rTaUy  it  is  easier  for  most  of  us  to 
blame  then  than  to  be  quite  sure  that 
we  shoum  ourselves  have  done  any- 
7hlng  else  Even  before  this  new  make 
,  -^^r^  heean  to  be  held  up  to  the 
f  naturf  the  Briton  of  tradition 

« °, 

f  ,nv  rate  grabbing  a  conspicuous 
^Lt  rn  a  scene  provided  by  other  agen- 

^Id  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Etrus- 
'"Ethft^hrD-^W.^cTr-^fith^s^ohra-t 

T  ^rl^iatrof^o-n^^'ronrt 
?'su"eV  If  he  r^n  the  gl«»aUo  Astur 
*i,rnneh  the  body? 

Roland  Hayes  announces  the  program 
for  his  concert  in  Symphony  hall  next 
Sundav  afternoon,  Oct.  5,  at  3  :30,  which 
fs  to  open  his  second  Anftrican  tour.  He 
Will  be  accompanied  by  William  Law- 
reiice.  The  numbers  follow: 
Concert  Aria.  "Per  pleta,  non  rl«'«t*" ■ji„,„t 

,a)  An  Die  I.e,er  /"To 
(b>  Geisternuhe  (  T^e  apint  s  i  res. 

(cl  BeberziiTun^,  (■•Reaections")  ^^^'"^^^H 

■In  a  MTrtlo^^hade  .    •  •  ..■Whelpley 
\  cSravan  from  Chl'na  Comes- 
Neero  sniritiials:             i„  Timt 'HiX'k" 
(CI  ■■Ride  oil  .Tesi-iii  


(al 

(bi 
(c) 


"THE  ACTOR'S  HERITAGE:  Scenes  from  the  Theatre  of  Yester- 
day and  the  Day  Before,"  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  published  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  is  an  eminently  readable  book. 

When  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  reporter  on  the  Boston  Journal  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  theatre.  It  was  more  agreeable  for  him  to  visit  a  play- 
house than  to  call  on  a  woman  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  towards  his  employers  to  ask  her  late  at  night  why  her  husband  had 
nm  awav  and  whether  the  other  woman  was  a  blonde  or  a  brunette.  Mr. 
Eaton  went  to  New  York  and  there,  connected  in  turn  with  several  news- 
^^aner/wrote  knowingly  and  fearlessly  about  plays  that  he  saw.  He 
^nte  in  a  manner  that  pleased  intelligent  readers,  and  sometimes  d.s- 
rrhJd  the  equanimity  of  theatrical  managers.  For  some  years  he  has 
£S  a  free  lance  wJting  about  the  beauties  or  the  cruelties  of  Nature, 
Si  c  ndltiL"  'and  with  special  gusto  about  his  <^^^fX^^^^ly  A^a 
nntimisticallv  now  pessimistically,  always  entertainingly.  As  a 
r^Turer  he  haf^hown  the  same  boldness,  acumen,  and  sly.  peculiar 

humor.  

In  "The  Actor's  Heritage"  he  describes  the  life  of  the  old  strolling' 
player  as  shown  in  the  life  of  Hiomas  Holcroft  as  told  f  fj^  jj-";;^^"  ; 
ous  man  and  his  friend  Hazlitt,  with  a  digression  about  Mackhn.  The 

and  tragic  a  one  that  ^he  balance  ot  tne  pi  y  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^ 

to  guess  what  Warfield  was  about. 

^nd  in  this  chapter  Mr.  ^I^^iTgi^s  the  18th  century  a  l^^ock  in| 
pass  ng  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  Mr.  ^Alexander  Pope.  "And  I  fly  in  the 
See  of  Providence  and  A.  Edward  Newton  to  assert  that  personally  I  find 
fven  Brother  Boswell's  a  monotonous  book."  No,  Mr.  Eaton  has  no  patience 
Th'etorshippers  of  Dr.  fo 
:t:cu,:fe  ChTwrdKf  h:L:i™arfiS  have  played  Shy- 

iS  under  the  guidance  of  anjnaginat^^  director. 

In  "The  Theatre  and  the  iwi^ol  Smith's  "theatrical  manage- 

men  in  ^he  West  and  South  for  thirty  years"  is  freely  used  to  show  the 

Tnditions  in  this  7-^-^,-^  th^S^ 

person— he  died  m  1869— retired  chapter  abounds  in 

Lme  in  St.  Louis        enough  mo^^^^^^ 

amusing  anecdotage.  l^^^^^'^^JX';^  ^^.^^    Rewrote:    "In  latter 

the  stage  was  going  to  the  demni  ion  bow-wows^  He 

iV^ZTml^^rLi^^^^^^  White  Swnery, 'consisting  of  red 
what  he  termed  f  1^'=''  .Vj^Y'^'^;.  p^g^ch  legs,  calcium  lights  and  grand 
and  blue  fires,  a  fine  collection  tragedians  are  obliged 

Sn-'ii.  th„  Chapter  cotes  ^-^".^1  --',;'„f.rj;'2 
Cshman.  He  found  Na«y  .S^;''  J"  J^^Seih  "'va„de,,h?ff  wrote: 
Mob  Merrilies.   '1'"^%'^^^""'^'  "^^^^  relies  too  mueh  on 

;l.U?e7e";;'.'^  Be™:?  ri'„r'  M^^et.;  get.  Vin,  into  a  corner 
°'  "?e:S^:.rwe  saw  Mii'Sr,:  rLad.  Macbeth,  and  not  til,  we 
.aw  her  as  K  Merrilies  could  we  understand  wh,  she  was  ranked  so 
high  as  an  actress. 

"A  nieatrical  Lion  on  B^i^^T^et"  tells  of  facready^s  social 
pleasures  in  Boston.  Mr.  Eaton  is  '"f'^^^i/^^^^^.^^tr written  by 
Le  view  of  Macready  as  ^  -an  ^^^^^^^  conceited, 

the  actor's  contemporaries  for  the>  descriDeQnin 

£^,„",,  SSfplerr.rnld"C"c.:Su:S-dr'l»r  .Jt  con.| 
«%°:?.':af  rSrCan  an,  one  tel.  u,  «h„e  O.ster  Saloo,,  was 
S'eihe  rSXr  pLr-otT  ^'ew"Urrhou.htLrlouslv  0. 
making  Cambridge  his  home.  . 

Rachel's  visit  leads  Mr.  Eaton  ^Z^:^^^^^ ^ 

fer«;ig\tht^'ber":'reTerence  to  Artemus  Ward,  thrilling  story, 

"""T  E^atnlaps  some  of  his  colleagues  on 

their  fnuSfs    -S  a  recent  book  about  our  stage  by  one  of  our  younger 
Sics  DuS  to.r  in  1890  is  quaintly  referred  to  -  f «  'P'-e-  visi^^^^^ 

h-;^:i^d  r^^s^^^^^ 

*^^ArrvtrS:rthrN^^^^^^^^^  Did  not  one  of  the. 

roar  luk  fy  t'Tt  John  BaxTyi^fore's  Hamlet  was  the  finest  ^e  had  ever 
Tt  reminded  us  of  Fred  Lennox's  wheeze  in  "Prince  Pro  Tern  . 
"I  wish  5  had  af  many  dollars  as  I  have  drank  bottles  of  champagne.' 
rPausc  )    "I'd  have  just  three  dollars.' 

^  The  connection  between  Rachel  and  fire  companies  was  suggested  J 
Mr  Eaton  by  M.  Beauvallet,  her  leading  man.  speaking  in  his  P^bhshej 
SItorJ  of  her  tour,  of  the  great  number  of  fires  m  New  York.     It  is  i 


Dbby,  a  a  furore,  seven,  ciKlil,  nine,  tun  a  <la.\  !  .  .  V    II  is 

habit,  a  i.  ^  ere  there  none,  people  would  be  disappointed.    It  is 

of  the  niobl  uiciontly  dosirq^d  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes." 

"Colley  Ci'bber  as  Critic"  is  a  chapter  that  includes  valuable 
riticism  on  plays  and  acting  by  Mr.  Eaton  himself,  as:  "Empty  vehem- 
icc  results  from  an  attempt  to  keep  an  audience  awake  by  a  show  of 
Dree;  flatness  from  an  attempt  at  naturalism  without  a  sufficiently 
;nsitive  identification  with  the  character.  In  short,  good  acting  is  inces- 
mt  and  truthful  impersonation.    Achieve  that,  and  the  battle  is  woi»." 

"Our  Comedy  of  Bad  Manners."  "When  it  comes  to  manners,  the 
Id  timers  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on — not  manners,  that  is,  in  public  places, 
specially  the  theatre."  Mr.  Eaton  has  stated  that  as  each  generation 
moves  toward  the  sere  and  yellow,  it  celebrates  that  melancholy  progres- 
ion  by  complaining  of  the  decay  of  manners,  especially  in  the  young  peo- 
le  of  the  rising  generation.  Three  things  there  be  which  never  are  what 
liey  once  were — manners,  actorl^  and  liquors." 

Mr.  Eaton  has  studied  the  complaints  against  the  lack  of  manners 
1  the  theatre  from  the  time  the  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Cen^sor 
ras  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1810.  This  magazine  contained  letters 
hat  show  the  indecency  that  prevailed,  not  on  the  stage,  .but  in  the 
udience.  Plays  were  interrupted  by  brawling,  profane  and  obscene 
emarks  from  pit  and  gallery.  Apples,  nuts,  "and  what  is  worse  some- 
hiiig  I  can't  well  name" — one  correspondent  wrote — were  thrown  about. 
The  titter  of  the  impure  and  the  dull  chatter  of  her  stupid  wooer  are 
,ot  infrequently  louder  than  the  words  of  the  actor." 

Women  of  "the  town  were  admitted  to  the  theatre  "for  other  purposes  ' 
lan  the  enjoyment  of  the  play."  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  whose  comedy, 
Fashion,"  was  recently  revived  here  by  Mr.  Jewett,  wrote  in  1853  that 
his  abuse  might  be  abolished,  as  was  proved  "in  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
n  Boston,  the  Museum,  and  indeed  all  the  theatres  in  that  city  for  five 
;ears,  and  at  Niblo's  in  New  York  for  an  even  longer  period." 

There  are  other  chapters-  that  should  be  discussed  next  Sunday: 
'The  Antique  Gesture;"  "Through  Marginal  Meadows,"  for  Mr.  Eaton 
licked  up  at  Chattanooga  a  set  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare  which  Dr. 
;Villiam  Everett  had  annotated  in  a  most  amusing  manner;  "Legs  in 
jrandpa's  Day,"  wherein  Olive  Logan's  once  famous  diatribe  is  quoted, 
^nd  in  "The  Last  of  a  Line"  Mr.  Eaton  shows  that  he  is  by  no  means  a 
'high,  brow."  i 

We  shall  also  speak  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book.  It  is  full  of 
neat,  this  "Actor's  Heritage;"  and  it  is  by  no  means  corned  beef  with 
:abbage.  


|ii,„  ,,,,  r,in<-uieF,  or  tnnil  the 

'  rvf.  ..ctators  tiy  a  sudden 

Llnrtf  il  '  ^.  spr-'-l'il'y  dfiSlKneil  to 

takp  tho  \>U>x  of  the  romantic,  element 
whirh  o,':  thl«  .sid«  of  th«  Atlan.W, 
springs  from  the  prlnoipal  ohanu-K-r  s 
acriulsltlon  of  a  tlllo  or  his  unexpected 
rU  In  the  social  status.  Another  draw- 
bark  Is  that  theatres  have  to  :..  very 
large  extent  lost  that  dlstlnBUlshlnB 
.sense  of  Identity  which  they  possessed 
in  old  days.  "Play  follows  play  In  an- 
swer to  a  ceaseless  demand  for  amuse- 
ment   and  the  .same  theatre  will  pro- 

Iduce  in  rapid  succession  a  farce,  a 
comedy,  a,  melodrama,  or  a  piece  with 

I  music. 


f  tin 


RITICAL  DISQUIETUDES 

(By  A.  B.  Waikleyj 
Daspite  the  etymology  of  his  nanVo, 
vhat  distinguishes  i^the  critic  is.  not  so 
nuch  his  Judicial  faculty  as  hi.s  ability 
o  communicate  his  impressions  of  tho 
vork  criticized,  to  put  his  readers  in  a 
losition  to  share  his  own  state  of  mind 
bout  it.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  he 
voids  such  words  as  "good"  and  "bad." 
i-ords  which  would  indicate  a  judgment 
o  the  reader  who,  however,  learns  from 
hem  only  that  the  critic  is  pleased 
nth  this  or  displeased  with  that,  and 
othing  about  the  particular,'  individual 
uaUty  of  this  or  that.  If  a  friend  tells 
ou  that  a  certain  slrangev  is  a  good 
r  a  bad  man,  the  information  may  be 
orrect  eno\igh,  but  will  not  enable  you 
5  Identify  him  when  you  meet.  If 
ou  arc  told  that  he  looks  like  Mr. 
ickwick,  talks  like  Mr.  Jingle,  and  has 
strawberry  mark  on  the  left  wrist, 
hen  yoli  have  something  to  go  upon, 
here  are  milder  critical  epithets,  such 
'delig;htful,'-  "agreeable,"  "pleas- 
which  are  unavoidable— I  plead 
|Uilty  to  theip  frequent  use  myself— 
kit  which  are  almost  as  useless  to  the 
tader.  They  tell  him  your  resultant 
■ame  of  mind,  but  nothing  of  the  coni- 
jnent  processes  which  have  led  up  to 
-.  They  connote,  in  fact,  a  renuncia- 
!on  of  the  effort,  which  should  be  a 
loint  of  honor  with  the  critic,  to  render 
IS  Impressions  vividly,  to  make  plain 
p  the  reader  not  merely  that  he  is 
lleased,  but  why  he  is  pleased.  In 
"fad  of  rendering  the 
irrendering. 
Jb-imptfsslons 


bvrt  without  distinction,  characters  thyi 
move  and  speak,  but  are  only  half  alive. 
Work  of  thixs  sort  depresses  the  critic, 
who  is  e.K  hypothesi  a  sophisticated 
playgoer,  out  of  all  proportion  to  it;( 
demerits,  because  he  knows  it  puts  hinj 
at   variance   with    the  unsophisticated 


'many  In  the  audience,  who  In  all  prob- 
ability are  'greedily  .swallowing  what  he 


ame 
The 


critic  has  been 
Impressions  and 
and  sub-sub-impres- 
iis  of  subtle  things  constitute  pre- 
ely  the  critics  difficulties.  How 
to  give  "a  local  habitation  and  a 
to  these   "airy  nothingb"? 
>    are.    I    conjecture,  analogous 
.fficultles  for  the  critics  of  painting 
nd  mu.K-,  Which  in  their  case  must 
aln  _ Insuperable,     How  are,  you  lo 
."."^.r^  ■     .u^   1'°^'''^  iinpression 
.^iihHn^V^  Slowing  sun  in  Turner  s 
Pightmg  Temeraire"?   How  are  you  tu 
render     the  thrUl  of  a  particular  U 
.i^-^if     °  ^IT  Suggias  violoncello? 
simply  cannot  be  done.    But  the,  thin- 
not  insuperable  in  theatrical  criticism" 
could  be  done,  appro.ximateiy  at  anr 
te.   by  copious   (and  skilful)  quota- 
ons  from  the  dialogue  of  the  nlav 
considerations  of  space,"  however 
iy  nothing  of  an  infirm  memory,  for- 
1d.    And  so  the  poor  critic  is  driven  to 

".ifehti-uf  usual  vague 

MigUtful.      -agreeable"    and  "pleas. 

,  There  Is  another  kind,  a  very  differ 
nt  kind,  of  Play,  of  which  iPis  d  m" 
.It  to  rende-  the  critical  impression  I 
an  the  mediocre  play,  with  idea«  that 
true  but  commonplace  and  not 
orth  expressing,  emotions  that  are  noi 
iorth  feeling,  dialogue  plausibleVnongh' 


finds  nauseating.  If  he  is  a,  churl,  ho 
Incontinently  damns  the  whole  thing.. 
But  I  am  considering  criticism  of  the 
kind  which  regards  churlishness  as  it- 
self uncritical.  The  favorite  refugei  of 
this  kind  is  irony. — and  that  is  a  fias- 
gerous  weapon  that  probably  mfll(;t'>i 
more  injustice  than  simple  churlish- 
ness. 

With  what  joy.  then,  the  critic  wel- 
comes the  "easy  ones"!  There  is  the 
play  of  overwhelinins  passion  that 
s^nds  him  away  with  his  brain  afire 
and  his  blood  tingling,  the  sort  of  pia> 
that  he  couldn't  not  write  about  to  save 
his  life — a  rare  occurence,  but,  when  it' 
does  happen,  a  great  experence.  There 
is  the  drama  "of  ideas,"  as  it  used  to/ 
be  called — for  it  is  mainly  a  thing  of 
the  past — often  enough  bad  dramij.,  of 
worse  ideas.  But  ideas  are,  or  should 
be  the  critic's  stock-in-trade.  There 
I  he  feels  at  home,  he  has  something,  in 
Byron's  phrase,  to  break  his  mind  upon. 
Besides,  ideas  can  be  put  down  in  black 
j  and  white;  they  are  easier  to  share  out 
I  with  the  reader  than  sub-sub-impres- 
!  sions  of  atmosphere  and  ethos. 

!    A  LONDONER'S  VIEW 

(London  Daily  Telegraph^ 
j  The  war  severed  the  old  intimacy  be- 
itween  audience  and  player.  London  was 
jfull  of  strangers  demanding  amusement, 
soldiers  on  leave,  and  their  friends 
[spending  a  few  days  with  them  as  they 
came  or  went.  The  situation  became 
more  like  that  in  America,  where  the 
darker  evenings,  the  concentrated  life 
of  the  flats,  the  comparative  lack  of 
open-air  entertainment,  nmke  the  the- 
atre, not  a  hobby,  but  a  national  neces- 
sity. Over  there  the  audience  seeks 
the  theatre,  rather  than  is  drawn  to  it. 
During-  the  actors'  strike  of  five  years 
ago  the  health  commissioner  noticed  a 
perceptible  decline^n  tlie  public  health. 

The  outcome  of  this  tremendous  and 
not  too  critical  demand  for  amusement 
was  the  same  here  as  there;  a  perpetual 
straining  for  the  novel  or  sensational, 
either  physical  or  moral.  If  the  story 
were  old,  liave  it  told  backwards  was 
one  of  the  devices  resorted  to  for  com-  ■ 
pelling  attention.  It  must  be  admitted  j 
that,  in  spite  of  their  punch  or  twist, 
most  American  plays  have  a  much 
closer  relationship  to  life  than  their 
English  cousins.  In  "Mr.  Pitt."  in  "The 
.Song  and  Dance  Man."  in  "The  Goose 
Hangs  High"  and  "The  Show  Off,"  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  last  season's  suc- 
1  cesses,  there  were  living  characters, 
I  portrayed  with  humor  and  fidelity,  quite 
capable  of  holding  our  interest 
throughout  the  entire  evening. 
But  the  American  producer  is  not  satis- 
fied wath  all  this;  he  must  have  at  least 
bne    melodramatic    sensation,    even  in 


WAGNER  AS  CLASSIC 

(bonilon   Da.lly  TeleKraph) 
More  than  10,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets  have  already   been   written  on 
Wagner.     Yet  M.   Louis   Barthou  has 
found  that  another  voluhie  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  collection    and  he  in- 
troduces  to   us,' accordingly,    M.  Jean 
Bartholoni.   author   of   "Wagner  ct  Ic 
recul  du  temps,";.who  supplies  the  miss- 
ing  link.     M.  Bartholoni,  for  his  part, 
believes  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  syn- 
thetic   study    aiming    at  establishing 
Wagner's  position  by  the  side  of  Bee- 
thoven, among  the  great  classics.  In 
Ei^land,  at  any  rate,  such  work  must 
appear  unnecessary,  for  no  one  would 
seriously  think  of  challenging  Wagner  3 
claims  as  the  heir  of  the  great  German 
tradition.    M.  Bartholoni  appears  to  be 
slightly  uneasy  because  no  new  worVt 
on  Wagner  has  been  published  durintt 
the  last  10  years.    The  reason  for  this 
is  simple  enough.    We  do  not  discuss 
Wagner  as  we  used  to  do,  because  we 
no  longer  discuss  habitually  Beethoven 
or  Mozart.  We  discuss  composers  whose 
work  still  intrigues  our  wit.    We  do  not 
discuss  accepted  art,  unless  some  spe- 
cial occasion  demands  it.    The  fame  of 
Wagner  is  safe  beyond  discussion,  antl 
stands  as  high  as  even  M.  Bartholoni 
can  W  ish.   And  the  worth  of  this  volume 
lies  rather  in  the  happy  things  ,the  au- 
thor says,  by  the  way. 

He  has  some  notable  remarks  to  make 
about  Wagnerian  orchestration,  which 
is  still  often  misunderstood.    It  is  un- 
deniable that  at  times  the  Wagnerian 
singer  is  drowned  by  the  vohime  of  the 
orchestra  tone.    But  it  is  equally  true 
that  more  often  the  orchestration  shows 
wonderful   consideration  for  the  sing- 
ers    For  ifstance,  Siegmund's  story  of 
his  life  in  the  first  act  of  "The  ValkjTie' 
'  is  told  to  an  accompaniment    as  no- 
i  table  for  the  perfect  proportion  between 
I  voice  and  orchestra  as  for  the  new  and 
1  admirable  tone  color    Wagner  obtains 
i  from  the  lower  strings. 
I     M.  Bartholoni  notes  also  the  unity  or 
the  Wagnerian  work— the    "Idee  fixe 
of  the  poet  philosopher.    This  point  ha3 
been    made   in   the   essay   on  German 
music  which   appeared   shortly  before 
the  war  in  "Germany  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "   a  (publication  of   the  Man- 
chester University.    But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  its  full  importancve  is  seldom 
realized.  He  is  less  happy  is  the  choice 
of  "immortels  createurs"  he  considers 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Wagner. 
Homer  and  Aeschylus,   Vergil  and  Dante, 
Shakeapeare-these    are    fair  choice 
Bach  and  Beethoven  are  I^etter.  But 
Franck  and  Saint-Saens!    It  is  inter- 
e.sting  to  see  that  prophets  are  some- 
times  honored   in    their   own  country. 
But  Shakespeare  and  Saint-Saens— thla 
will  never,  never  do.      ;  >' ■  -t*- 


Of  iate  ..... 
brought  against  newspapers.  The  espec- 
ially   BBVcre    indictments    have  been 
drawn  up  by  men,  young  and  old,  who 
have   had    unfortunate    experiences  In 
newspaper  offices  as  editors,  desk  men, 
reporters  or  critics.    According  to  them, 
999  out  of  a  thousand  journals  are  con- 
trolled by  the  counting  room,  politicians, 
and  by  "big  business."    The  editorial 
articles  are  written  to  serve  commercial 
and  selfish  ends.    Even  the  columns  of 
news  are  tinkered  and  colored  to  give 
the    readers   erroneous   opinions.  Re- 
views of  books  are  written  solely  to  ob- 
tain the  advertisements  of  publishers,  i 
No   dramatic    critic   dares   to    tell  the 
truth  about  a  play;  as  for  the  musical 
critic,  he  does  not  cxiunt,  for  th*  adver- 
tisements of  concerts  are  comparatively 
negligible.    Public  abuses  are  ignored  or 
excused.     Wbo  has  any   faith  in  the 
honesty  of  the  financial  page?    And  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

Unfortunately  there  are  men  and 
women  who  believe  all  these  statements, 
suspect  the  worth  of  their  own  newspa- 
per, and  find  as.surance  of  good  faith 
only  In  the  death  notices;  also  in  the 
society  notes,  ivhen  their  own  names 
are  mentioned  as  "among  those  pres- 
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FARRAR  PRODUCES 
NEW  OPERA  CARMEN 
Takes  Several  Libeiiies  with 

the    Old    Version— Cut  to 

Three  Acts 

tSpeclal  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.,  Sept.  26— 
Geraldine  Farrar  this  evening  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  here  presented  for 
the  first  time  her  new  version  of  the 
opera  "Carmen."  The  opera  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Farrar  production,  for  she 
has  taken  several  liberties  with  the 
grand  opera  version. 

It  is  cut  to  three  acts,  but  all  the 
Important  arias  are  sung.  The  card 
scene  In  the  third  act  has  been  placed 
in  the  first,  when  Mercedes  tells  the 
fortune  of  Don  Jose.  Miss  Farrar 
takes  the  part  of  Carmen  and  Luigi 
Pasinat,  the  Italian  tenor,  who  recently 
returned  from  Australia,  appeared  as 
Don  Jose.  Joseph  Royer  had  the  role 
of  Escamlllo  and  Emma  Noe,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  sang 

^^One'^of  the  features  of  the  modern- 
•  ized  version  is  the  eMmlnatlon  of  all 
!  material  that  Interferes  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  dramatic  action,  which 
closely  follows  Merlnees'  novel,  although 
the  part  of  Mlcaela  used  is  not  In  the 
original  score  of  Bizet. 


ent." 

It  Is  a  relief  for  men  employed  by 
newspaper  owners,  disgusted,  but  not 

disheartened  by  these  exaggerated  and 
often  false  statements,  to  read  Chris- 
topher Morley's  "Religio  .lournalistlci." 
a  little  book  published  by  Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.     Mr.   Morley  has  worked 
for  newspapers  to  the  great  delight  of 
I  their  readers.    No  doubt  he  called  him 
'self  a  newspaper  men,  and  not  a  jour 
nallst,  for  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
old  definition:    "A  newspaper  man  is 
one  who  puts  into  the  waste  basket 
what  the  journalist  writes."    Mr.  Mor- 
ley is  widely  known  by  his  whimsical 
tales  and  essays,  distinguished  by  their 
fine  taste,  love  of  humanity,   sly  and 
peculiar  humor.    For  some  time  he  has 
been  a  free  lance,  to  the  great  regret 
of  readers  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,    who    sorely    miss    his  Bowling 
Gfeen  Column,  his  comments  on  books 
dally  happenings,   adventures  in  town 
and  country,  virtues,  foibles  and  fail- 
ings of  men  and  women. 

Now,  freed  from  newspaper  routine, 
he  looks  back  on  that  life  with  the 
calmness  of  a  man  from  another  planet. 
"And  the  game  of  newspapers,  -which 
I  greatly  love,  being  at  heart^  noi 
philosopher,  is  enormously  important."  ' 
He  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  tele- 
phone to  a  newspaper  office:  "I  could 
hear  that  old  adorable  Rum,  the  quick 
patter  of  typewriters,  voices  on  the  copy 
desk  tersely  discussing  the  ingenious 
minutiae  of  the  job.  No  man  who  has 
dabbled,  ever  so  amateurishly,  in  that 
spirited  child's-play  outgrows  its  Irra- 
tional and  cursed  charm.  Over  miles 
of  telephone  wire  that  drugging  hum 
came  back  to  my  ear,  that  furious  and 
bewildering  pulse  of  excitement  which 
seems  so  frantically  important  and 
really  means  so  little.  O  world  so 
happy,  so  amusing,  so  generously  emo- 
tional  so  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  | 
thought!  World  that  deals  with  quaint- 
ly codified  and  abstracted  notions  of 
life!"  ^,  , 

But  when  Mr.  Morloy  says  that 
'literature  and  journalism  rarely  over- 
lap," he  forgets  for  the  moment  that  he 
was  a  newspaper  man  whose  work  had 
an  exquisite  literary  favor  that  was 
not  only  appreciated  by  the  headers;  it 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  his  fellow 
laborers  in  tne  vineyard. 

To  him,  for  his  sense  of  humor  is 
never  sleeping,  the  newspiaper  world, 
"that  vast,  brightly  colored,  conten- 
tious, and  phantasmagoric  picture  of 
life  that  it  evolves  for  its  readers 
mostly  a  spurious  world  evolved  for 
hurried  and  ignorant  people."  Yet  on 
the  preceding  page  he  says  that  the 
trade  of  newspapers  is  "in  facts;  like 
all  prosperous  tradesmen  they  are  rea- 
sonablv  conscientious."  When  he  says 
that  this  world  i3  "spurious"  he  means 
that  it  is  "happily  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  of  philosophy."  A  "spurious 
world"— but  a  Hindu  would  smile  and 
say  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  there 
on  It  is  only  illusion. 

" Journalism,  like  every  skilled  metier, 
tends  to  become  a  sort  of  priesthood. 
All  such  professional  groups  admit  with 
cynical  or  humorous  readiness,  inside 
the  circle,  truths  that  ft  is  unmannerly 
to  gossip  abroad.  But  now  .and  then 
some  happy  member  feels  he.  has  ab- 
sorbed enough  hokum  ^  to  last  him  for 
a  reasonable  lifetime." 
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There  is  plenty  of  hokum  in  evpry 
trade  and  profession.  Does  Mr.  Morley 
hope  to  escape  from  It? 

"The  priest,"  says  Mr.  Morley," 
■transmits  to  the  coni?reBation  as. 
much  of  God's  doings  as  he  thinks  will 
be  not  too  embarrassing  for  them  to 
hear  .'^nd  the  newspaper  man  lays 
bare  that  portion  of  the  event  which 
he  considers  the  public  will  be  most 
anxious  to  pay  for.  Both  are  antholo- 
gists." Church  and  pres.s  are  "pcrnaos 
the  two  professions  that  h&ve  most 
frankly  regarded  themselves  as  sepa- 
rate estates,  above  and  apart  from  the 
common  man." 

Mr  Morlev  admits  that  in  all  but  a 
few  really  intelligent  journals  the  news 
columns  arc  edited  down  to  the  level  of 
the  proprietor's^  intelligence  or  what  the 
active  managers  imagine  to  be  the  pro- 
proietor's  taste.  j    x  j 

Not  in  facts,  "but  in  the  tone  adopted 
n  setting  out  those  facts."  He  speaks 
of  the  Index  Expurgatorius  in  certam 
offices,  lists  of  words  and  phrases  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  news  stories.  The 
more  essentially  vulgar  a  paper  is,  the 
more  cautious  it  will  ^e.  /°  "^^ 
words  the  managing-  editor  believes 
dirty  'Obscene.'  for  example,  is  de- 
leted, and  the  truly  disgusting  word 
'iplcv*  is  substituted." 
'  We  remember  that  the  old  Boston 
Journal  was  shaken  to  Its  foundations 
when  an  editorial  writer  spoke  of  a 
•  pregnant  statement." 

The  great  majority  of  readers,  "tip- 
Dllng  their  customary  sheet  day  after 
day  witli  the  regularity  of  dram-fiends, 
are  so  Indurated  to  the  grotesque  psy- 
chologv  of  the  more  popular  news  col- 
umn that  to  find  a  paper  habitually 
speaking  recognizable  moderate  sense 
would  afflict  them  with  a  warMth  of 
indecency  and  dismay  ...  We  Have 
the  agreeable  paradox  that  these  pa- 
pers we  see  all  round  us,  roaring  their 
naivetes  and  scjindals^,  are  written  and 
compiled  by  those  who  are,  as  individu- 
als, studious,  serene,  and  gently  acetic 
skeptics."   

."Vnd  the  newspaper  man  "ratiocinates 
upon  the  quaint  processes  of  mind.  He 
broods  on  the  haphaza,rd.  interest-taint- 
ed and  fallible  naturfe  of  most  mortal 
(ip'inioti.  He  studies  the  relativity  of 
truth  and  the  proliferation  of  rumor  .  .  . 
'  To  tell  exactly  what  happens,  as  Pepys 
did.  It  is  best  to  be  dead.  (How  odd  is 
the  saying,  'Dead  men  tell  no  tales." 
Why,  they  tell  the  best  tales  of  all.)  It 
does'  sometimes  seem  as  though  the 
more  Immediate  readers  there  are  for 
any  bit  of  print,  the  less  candor  can  be 
rationed  out  for  each." 

,  We  notice  a  slip  in  proof-reading  on 
I  page  66:  "Old  Doctor  Jewett  said  to 
I  Margot  Asquith,  'You  must  believe  in 
(  God  in  spite  of  what  the  clergy  say." 
For  "Jewett,  "  read  "Jowett." 


WILUAM  HODGE 

SEL.'WTN  THEATRR— "For  All  Of 
Us,"  a  plav  in  three  acts  by  William 
Hodge;  produced  by  Lee  Shubert.  The 
cast: 

Frederic  Warren  ■  ■  •I^""'' 

■a-!ii»,.r  TTUher   Courtney  nite 

irl-S   Helen  Flint 

Mr,  Warren  Abbott 

nr"-  Shipman  .-.  frank  Burbeck 

E"u?'en"'Me?Hck.-.-.-.  .  .Frank  Charlton 

Fre^derlc  Warren,  Jr  "^V^  r,n"n„nn?n- 

Vlr    Dvsart  Philip  Dunnlns 

'\  maid  .  ...... .  .  ^"^=1  Sherman 

William  Hodf-e  Is  an  American  In 
stitution.  Since  he  appeared  in  Booth 
Tarkington's  "The  Man  from  Home," 
he  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  Crane 
Edgar  Guest,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright 
in  the  minds  of  the  intelligencia  as  an 
incurable  purveyor  of  sugar-coated, 
platitudinous  homilies. 

"For  Ail  of  t's'"  was  heartily  damned 
in  Chicago  by  the  newspapers;  yet 
"For  All  of  XTs"  enjoyed  almost  a 
record  run  in  Chicago.  Ne  v  York  was 
kinder  in  critici.-'m  but  less  kind  in 
attendance;  however,  the  play  lasted 
for  three  or  four  months  there. 

Mr.  Hodge  this  year  is  propagating  a 
very  soothing  doctrine  that  mental 
peace  is  more  than  medicines  and  sweet 
thoughts  better  than  bromides.  To  il- 
lustrate that,  he  invent."!,  or  rather  tem- 
porarily borrows,  the  idea  of  the  un- 
happy and  very  wealthy  household: 
father-paralytic  but  indomitable— Infat- 
uated bv  his  stenographer,  who  Is  purest 
of  the  pure,  and  becomes  the  man's 
i  nurse  simply  because  he  has  threatened 
I  »„■  commit  .«uloide  if  .■=be  doesn't:  moth- 


er Immersed  in  charitable  work  and  ne- 
glected by  her  husband:  son  sent  out  tn 
Seattle  because  he  loved  the  stenogra- 
pher     Except   for   a   recent  robbery— 
$300,000   worth    of   jewels— the  Warren 
familv  is  otherwise  untroubled.  , 
The  god  out  of  the  machine— he  might 
have  been  the  Servant  in  the  House  or 
the  Gentleman  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
—is  a  ditch  digger,  an  ex-convict  and 
reformed  drunkard,  who  was  induced  to 
try  the  straight  and  narrow  by  a  Bible 
placed  in  his  hands  by  Mrs.  Wnrren  on 
one  of  her  prison  trips.    He  enters  the 
Warren   house    with   little  justincatlon 
except  the  author"s  and  settles  all  thelr^ 
dlfficuUles.    Before  the  curtain  falls,  th» 
criminal  was  found:     Mr.  Warren  was\ 
able  to  walk;    evH  thoughts  alone  had  | 
obstructed  his  pedestrianism ;    the  sten- 
ographei^nurse.   Joey,   had  acquired  a 
husband    and    a    father-the    latter  of 
course  being  the  gutter  moralist.    All  in^ 
all,  there  was  more  resolute  happiness 
at  "that  ending  than  there  has  been  m 
anv  remembered  play. 

"The  appreciative  audience  seemed  to 
like  the  obvious  story,  the  simple  moral, 
and  .Mr.  Hodgf.  His  performance  and 
his  play  are  best  characterized  as 
"homelv"  or  "homey".  Probably 
"homev"  persons  enjoy  William  Hodge 
and  "For  -Ml  of  Us."  although  person- 
ally both  seemed  commonplace,  slug- 
gish larking  the  Idiomatic  speech  and 
characterization  that  makes  character 
studies  genuine. 

The  author  and  leading  actor  was 
rather  ungenerous  In  his  writing  of  the; 
other  parts:  they  were  mostly  colorless 
and  flat.  Mr.  Losee's  performance  was 
the  best — a  fine  example  of  playing  of 
the  .so-called  old  school.  Except  for  Mr. 
1  osee— well,  Miss  Flint  is  very  beauti- 
ful. C.  M. 


been  no  request,"  for  the  pieaSTlTC'  oi  i 
future  audiences  is  at  stake.  | 

"Hot  stuff!"  says  the  fellow  on  tlie 
corner.  "Hot  stuff!"  say  we,  though 
given  to  less  graphic  speech. 

Miss  Bordoni  was  not  alone  pleasing 
to  the  eye  by  reason  of  her  fascinating , 
beauty,  her  wonderful  array  of  gowns  j 
that  belong  to  others  than  mere  man  I 
to  describe,  but  pleasing  to  the  ^ind  by 
her  intelligent  characterization  of  the 
French  girl,  Colette.  In  her  songs,  too, 
she  aided  In  effectiveness  with  facial 
play  essentially  Gallic,  with  never  a 
tendency  to  make  even  the  slightest 
caricature. 

Arther  Margetson  pictured  the  tor- 
tured Larry  without  overemphasis,  a 
part  hard  to  play,  a  performance  worthy 
from  every  angle.  Bob  Talmadge,  too, 
in  the  hands  of  Gordon  Ash,  was  a 
likable  interpretation  despite  his  alarm- 
ing license  in  the  field  of  philanderers. 
And  most  amusing  was  the  Hon.  Bertie 
Bird  of  Eric  Blore,  so  well  done  by 
comparison  with  the  silly  asses,  a  type 
he  discreetly  avoided. 

A  play  that  fascinates  of  itself  and 
"lot  necessarily  because  of  a  leading 
player.  T-  A.  R. 


TREMONT  THEATRE — Charles  Froh- 
man,  in  association  with  B.  Ray  Goetz, 
presents  Irene  Bordoni  in  "Little  Miss 
Bluebeard,"'  a  song  play  by  Avery  Hop- 
wood,  in  three  acts.  From  the  Hun- 
garian of  Gabriel  Dregely.  Staged  by 
W.  H.  Gilmore.  First  performance  In 
Boston.     The  cast: 


T.arry  Charters  Arthur  Margetson 

Eva    Winthrop  £}f\ra.   Mac  km 

Snilthers  William  EvlUe 

.mr  John  Barstow  

The  Hon.  Bertie  Bird  Eric  Blore 

Bob  Talmadge   .Gordon  Ash 

Colette   Irene  Bordoni 

Gloria  Talmadge  Maxine  MacDona.d 

Lulu  Eva  l.,eonard-Boyne 
Paul'  RindaV.  .  .  Burton  Brown 

Now  comes  Irene  Bordoni  in  Avery 
Hopwood's  much  heralded  song  play, 
"Little  Miss  Bluebeard,"  and  very 
Hopwoodian  it  is,  mixing  unabashed, 
unafraid,  much  of  the  red  pepper  in- 
gredients that  have  Frenchiiy  flavored 
his  output  of  other  seasons.  The  bed- 
room again,  and  yet  again  more  bed- 
rooms. The  convenient  and  numerous 
doors,  the  philandering  males,  the  re- 
ceptive and  pretty  glTl.  And  for  good 
find  abundant  measure,  several  songs, 
In  t'lTn  naughty,  naughtiei,  naughtiest. 

Mr.  Hopwood  ties  a  very  taut  knot 
and  there  are  no  ravelling  edges,  and  in 
the  end  he  very  complacently  unties  the 
same,  neatly,  satisfactorily,  very  con- 
clusively. The  first  act  is  a  bit  lengthy 
in  exposition,  but  interesting  withal, 
and  takes  quickened  pace  with  the  en- 
trance of  Miss  Bordoni.  The  program 
has  it  a  song-play,  hut  the  obvious 
farce  will  not  down.  And  as  farce  it  is 
played  in  the  best  manner,  the  funnier 
the  characters  the  more  serious  are  the 
performers  in  their  interpretations. 

The  dialogue  is  at  times  very  broad, 
and  the  reference  to  Eva  was  a  bit 
direct.  The  songs,  too,  very  effectively 
put  by  the  personable  Miss  Bordoni, 
both  by  textual  direction  and  piquant 
Gallic  interpretation,  are  of  the  risque 
type. 

This  is  an  overloaded  triangle,  for 
there  are  four  men  and  a  woman.  For 
we  must  include  the  butler  in  the  list 
of  ardent  Romeos.  (Notice  how  tne 
butler  Is  reaching  beyond  the  sphere  of 
domestic  factotum  in  the  theatre  of  cur 
day?  And  here  is  one  who  has  the 
effrontery  to  look  with  covetous  eyes 
on  the  "friend"  of  his  master.) 

Larry  Charters,  a   song  writer,  who  ^ 
"plays  them  all,"  vows  he  w-ill  never 
marry.    Bob  Talmadge,  a  pal,  married,  1 
wl.ile  on  a  holiday,  becomes  engaged  | 
and    marries    Colette.    Bursting   in  on 
Charters,   he   makes  a   confession  and 
tells  his  friends  that  he  has  used  his 
name  in  the  marriage.    Enters  the  pi- 
quant    Colette    with     drooping  eyes. 
Something  must  be  done.    Where  shaW 
Colette    stay?    Why,    right    here,  in 
Charter's   apartment,    for   is   she  not 
Mrs.  Charters? 

Follows  Larry's  impassioned  plea  to 
make  her  his  wife,  despite  the  obtrusive 
Hon.  Bertie  Bird,  despite  the  vigilance 
of  Talmadge.  The  latter's  wife  would 
have  a  governes.s  and  has  advertised. 
In  Larry's  apartment  she  is  overheard 
by  Colette,  who  sees  an  end  to  her  pre- 
dicament. She  deftly  makes  entrance 
and  Is  booked  as  governess  at  the  Tal- 
madge villa  at  Deauville.  Enters  Eva, 
a  flame  of  Larry's.  She  must  be  got 
out  of  the  way.  Again  the  convenient 
door.  But  Colette  perceives.  She  thinks 
Larry  is  like  ail  the  rest.  So  off  to 
Deauville,  leaving  a  note  for  Larry,  in 
which  she  speaks  of  her  love.  And 
right  here  is  Mr.  Hopwood  at  his  best. 
As  to  what  happens  at  Deauville  our 
Tins  are  sealed,  even  though-  there  has 


COPLEY  THEATRE  —  "Clubs  Are 
Trumps,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  Leslie 
Hlckson  and  W.  Lee  Dickson.  Pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  Walter' 
Hast.  First  time  in  Boston.  The  cast: 
Miss  Reynolds. .  .Sarah-Elizabeth  Reynolds 

Mark  Oleason  James  Burtls 

John  Carver  Roland  Rushton 

Malcolm  Pratt  John  Davidson 

William  Augustus  Jones  ttarry  Green 

^'iolet  Walters  Margerj-  Meadows 

.\ndrew  Wilson   Tames  S.  Barrett 

.Mr.  Neff  Arthur  R.  Vinton 

Dorothy   Wilson  May  Collins 

Johnson  David  Urquhardt 

Mrs.  Trumbull,.  Josephine  Deffrv 

Mr.  Prescott  Walter  Allen 

This  piece  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  Sept.  IS  at  Blmira,  N.  Y.; 
next  in  Syracuse,  and  thence  onward  to 
Boston.  Golf  forms  the  background  of 
two  well-known  musical  comedies,  "Kid- 
Boots"  and  "Top  Hole,"  but  this  play 
seems  to  be  the  first  comedy  to  struggle 
along  without  musical  numbers  and  a 
dancing  chorus  to  help  the  situations 
along.  "Clubs  Are  Trumps"  concerns 
for  the  mo.st  part  the  adventures  of 
William  Augustus  Jones,  a  writer  of 
advertising  copy,  who  believes  that  it  is 
through  this  game  that  business  friends 
are  made.  He  receives  an  invitation  to 
'  week-end  at  the  home  of  a  wealthy 
.manufacturer  who  has  the  necessary 
charming  daughter  and  starts  to  put  his 
theory  into  practice.  Since  he  is  a  golf 
talker  rather  than  a  player,  he  meets 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  it 
takes  a  last  act  to  straighten  out  the 
difficulties. 

The  play  has  its  weak  spots.  It 
starts  off  with  a  choppy  first  act  in 
which  the  dialogue  is  lacking  of  much 
significance.  The  second  and  third  acts 
are  a  decided  iAprovement.  In  these 
the  topic  of  golf  takes  up  most  of  the 
conversation  and  the  lines  have  real 
humor.  Mr.  Green,  star  of  the  piece, 
has  a  quiet  style,  works  easily,  and 
gets  n-.ost  of  his  lauglis  when  he  says 
nothing  at  all.  Josephine  Deffry  takes 
care  of  a  great  many  laughs  at  the 
stout  lady  who  wishes  to  reduce.  Mr. 
Green  and  she  really  carry  the  sncw. 

May  Collins  is  an  attractive  young 
women  entirely  satisfactory  as  Doro- 
thy Wilson,  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
manufacturer.  The  remaining  charac- 
ters speak  their  lines  when  they  are 
called  on  to  do  so,  but  are  given  very 
little  individual  work.  Messrs.  Hick- 
son  and  Dickson  will  do  well  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  piece  for  it  is  hardly 
In  a  smooth-running  form  as  yet.  All 
the  players  showed  careful  direction, 
however,  and  the  sets  used  last  even- 
ing were  artistic.  A.  P. 


CONTINUING 

COLONIAL^'The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  revival  of  Pinero's 
famous  drama  with  Ethel  Barry- 
more.    Second  week. 

HOLLIS— "Aren't  We  All," 
comedy  by  Frederick  Lonsdale 
starring  Cyril  Maude.  Second 
week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Spring  Clean- 
ing," sophisticated  and  daring 
comedy  by  Frederick  Lonsdale. 
Cast  includes  Violet  Hemming, 
Arthur  Byron,  A.  E.  Mathews  and 
Estelle  Winwood.    Third  week. 

SHUBERT— "Innocent  Eyes," 
new  Winter  Garden  Revue,  elab- 
orately staged  and  headed  by 
Vannessi,  Lew  Hearn  and  others. 
Third  week. 

M  A  J  E  S  T  I  C— "Mr.  Battling 
Buttler,"  musical  comedy  which 
unfolds  amusing  experiences  of  a 
pseudo-pugilist.  Charles  Ruggles 
heads  the  cast.    Third  week. 

WILBUR  —  "Little  Jessie 
James,"  musical  comedy  with  Al- 
len Kearns,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
Laura  Hamilton  and  others.  Last 
two  weeks. 


FRANCES  WHITE 
ONB.F.KHTH'SBILL 

Charming,  vivacious  and  versatile, 
the  dlmlnutiwe  comedy  star,  Frances 
White  had  no  difficulty  last  evening  In 
solidifying  her  position  as  the  chief  at- 
traction at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Appearing  in  a  cycle  of  new 
songs  and  dances,  as  original  as  they 
were  pleasing,  she  captivated  the  large, 
audience'  from  the  start,  and  when  the  , 
curtain  dropped  they  were  calling  for 
more.  Miss  White  was  ably  supported 
I  by  Ted  Murray  as  pianist. 

Equally  pleasing  was  Miss  Harriett 
Rempel  in  a  romantic  sketch,  "The 
Tropical  Storm,"  written  by  Tom  Bar- 
ry, the  scene  of  which  suddenly  changes 
from  a  rich  man's  home  in  New  York  to 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  Miss 
Rempel,  as  Donna  Maria  Rhodes,  por- 
I  trayed  the  agony  which  comes  to  a  wife 
when  she  is  informed  by  an  affluent 
and  ambitious  husband  that  she  has  not 
fitted  herself  for  the  new  social  order 
of  things  and  must  be  cast  aside. 

The  part  of  the  cold,  calculating  hus 
band  was  ably  filled  by  Harold  Woolf 
as  James  Rhodes,  while  the  role  of  the 
former  sweetheart  of  the  Mexican  slg- 
nora,  who  finds  her  after  years  of  search 
as  she  is  about  to  be  turned  from  her 
home,  was  Wccellently  filled  by  Benedict 
McQuarrie  as  Pedro  Mendoza.  The 
scenic  effects  were  above  the  average 
and  a  real  thrill  is  afforded  during  the 
Mexican  storm  scene,  which  leaves  the 
desert  havienda  in  ruins. 

Ben  Ryan  and  Harriett  liee.  In  their 
comedv  skit,  "One  and  Won  is  Two, 
evoked  continuous  laughter,  as  did 
also  Jay  C.  FUppen  in  his  black-face 
offering  of  monologue  and  song,  "The 
Ham  What  Am."  The  Four  Diamonds, 
in  songs  and  flashy  dances,  appeared 
in  "A  Perfect  Setting,"  and  their 
talent  drew  rounds  of  well  merited  ap- 
plause. 

One  of  the  opening  acts  that  deserved 
a  better  place  on  the  bill  was  the  bird 
novelty  spectacle  offered  by  Miss  Metle, 
in  which  a  brightly  plumaged  array  of 
parrots  and  parakeets  performed 
astonishing  tricks.  The  feature  of  the 
act  was  the  rescue  from  a  burning 
house  of  an  imprisoned  bird  by  Its  mate 
and  the  bringing  up  of  five  apparatus 
by  other  trained  birds,  who  extinguish 
I  the  flames. 

Chevalier  Brothers,  entertalnliig  en- 
tertainers; Masters  and  Grace  in  the 
comedy,  "A  Picnic  for  Two";  Beege  and 
Qupee,  featuring  "Up-Side-Down  - 
in  1,'"  and  Aesop's  Fables,  Topics  of 
the  Day  and  Pathe  News  completes  the 
commendable  bill. 


THE  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The 
DeWolf  Hopper  Comic  Opera  Company 
in  a  revival  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier," 
in  three  acts;  music  by  Oscar  Straus. 
The  cast: 

Nadina,  daughter  of  Col.  Fopoff 

Miss  Ethel  Walker 
Aurella,  wife  of  Col.  Popoff 

Miss  Sarah  Edwards 
Mascha,  Aurella's  cousin.  Miss  Ethel  C^rk 
Bumerli,  lieutenant  in  the  Servian  army 

Mr.  Forrest  H\jff 
Maasakroff,   captain  In   the  Bulgarian 

army   Mr.  Arthur  Cunningham 

Stephen,  servant  to  Col.  Popoff 

Mr.  Pat  McCarthy 
Alexius  Sparldofl,   major  in   the  Bui-  „ 

garian  army  Mr.  Henry  Kelly 

Casimlr   Popoff,    colonel    in    the  Bul- 
garian ariny  Mr.  DeWolf  Hopper 

After  a  week  of  that  old  favorite, 
"The  Mikado,"  and  another  of  the  rol- 
licking "Robin  Hood,"  DeWolf  Hopper 
and  his  company  have  turned  to  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier,"  by  no  means  un- 
known to  Boston  audiences,  but  dis- 
tinctly modern  in  form  and  spirit.  Its 
tuneful  and  lilting  music  and  bright 
lines,  written  by  Bernauer  and  Jacob- 
son  as  a  parody  on  Bernard  Shaw"s 
comedy,  "Arms  and  the  Man."  are  tnade 
the  most  of  by  this  versatile  company. 

The  part  of  Chocolate  Soldier  himself, 
a  dashing  soldier,  gallant  and  tactful 
I  with  the  three  women  who  hall  him 
as  a  most  welcome  man.  Is  very  well 
taken  by  Mr.  Huff,  and  DeWolf  Hopper 
gives  an  inimitable  characterization  of 
the  colonel,  glad  indeed  to  be  back  from 
the  war — whatever  war  it  may  have 
been. 

Miss  Walker  make  a  gay,  yet  stately 
Nadina,  and  Miss  Clark  is  a  delightfully 
roguish  and  provoking  Mascha. 

Mr.  KeiUy,  as  the  stolid  and  gorgeous 
Alexius,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  as  Mas- 
hakroff,  brave  captain  with  wondrous 
and  eloquent  mustaches,  add  their  full 
measure  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pcr- 
porm'ance. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  pleasing 
music  and  it  is  suns:  well,  hut  with  the 
exception  of  "My  Hero,"  no  particular 
melody  stands  out  and  the  wit  and 
comedy  are  quite  as  memorable.  The 
present  settings  are  nicely  planned  and 
the  entire  performance  is  well  done. 
Max  Fischlander  is  the  conductor. 


ARLINGTrON  THEATRE— "Ad- 
vertirfng  April,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Herbert  Farjcon  and  Horace 
Horsrell;  produced  by  the  Henry 
Jewett  Repertory  Company  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Jewett. 
The  cast: 

Erimiinrt  Hohart  E    E  rilvp 

Mrs.  Trimmer  Elsp^th  Dudgeon 

 Franclg  Compton 

April   .Mawn«  Marie  Louise  Walker 

Mervyn  Jones  Philip  Tone* 

Kachel  Shaw  Katherlne  KtnntilnB 

A.   prinopsa   Violet  PaKet 

U.rd   Peverll  Alan  .Mowbrav 

A  la(ly-ln-waltln»  Margaret  Wilson 

^o"*  Harold  West, 

Tnm  „  Barry  Jones 

This,  the  fifth  play  for  the  season  by 
:he  Henry  Jewett  players,  is  light— very 
Ijfht — modern  comedy;  and  perhaps  a 
^It  tot)  light  for  the  Jewett  players.  The 
authors  apparently  started  with  a 
promising  idea,  which  in  'the  develop- 
ment, however,  draws  toward  farce 
while  they  continue  to  steer  toward 
■omedy.  To  boot,  the  many  bromldlc 
lines  produce  only  smiles  where  laugh-  ' 
ter  was  Intended.  | 

Certaln'y  the  actors   did  their  part 
to  bring  out  in  the  play  every  ias't  mor-  i 
sel    of    humor.      Mr.    Clive    was    the  I 
brazenest  of  un.'^crupulous  press  agents,  I 
as  well  as  the  .simplest  of  husband* 
Miss  Wallier's  part,  that  of  a  cinema 
ptar.  swings  most  often  into  farce,  and 
there  seemed  little  for  her  to  do  bU't  to  I 
.swing  with  it.    Mrs.  Trimmer,  wardrobe  ' 
nii.stress.  maid  and  companion   to  the  ! 
star,  was  delightfully  played   by  Miss  ( 
Dudgeon.     Mr.  Tonge  succeeded"  again, 
in  Candida,  in  portraying  the  soulful' 
iomewhat  moonstruclt,  poet.  '  ' 

I't  may  be  that  with  a  slightly  quick-  i 
■ned  tempo  the  play  would  be  improved  • 
ftill,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  mak« 
much  more  of  it  than  the  Jewett  players 
■re  doing.  H.  L. 

>OLLY  OF  CIRCUS 
AT  THE  ST.  JAMES 

Margaret  Mayo'a  three-act  play, 
Polly  of  the  Circus,"  Is  presented  this 
veek  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  by  the 
Boston  Stock  Company  and  last  night's 
)erformance  before  a  packed  house  de- 
served the  large  measure  of  applause 
u'corded  to  the  players.  The  story  of 
he  play  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  big  min- 
ster in  a  small  town  and  his  difficul- 
ies  with  a  petty  minded  congreg-ation. 
■oily,  injured  when  she  falls  from  her 
lOTse  during  her  show's  stay  in  the 
-ninlster's  town,  is  considered  not  quite 
proper. 

The  injured  girl  is  taken  to  the  parish 
-lOUse  where  she  is  taken  care  of  until 
R-ell  by  the  minister  and  his  negro 
lousekeeper,  Mandy.  Herbert  Heyes 
3lays  the  minister  and.  although  he 
<eeps  the  audience  wishing  he  would 
orget  he  wears  the  cloth,  his  interpre- 
ation  of  the  part  is  well  received. 

Pretty  Kay  Hammond  plays  Polly, 
ind  her  popularity  with  the  regular  pa- 
trons of  the  St.  James  is  understood 
itter  one's  first  sight  of  her.  She  plays 
her  part  well,  especially  In  the  emo- 
tional scenes.  Her  naive  comments 
when  the  rector  first  introduces  her  to 
the  Bible  brought  a  great  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  character  parts  of  Mandy 
and  Hasty  .Jones  are  well  taken  by 
Anne  Layng  and  Ralph  Remley.  The 
best  pteec  of  acting  last  night,  however, 
was  by  Houston  Richards  as  Deacon 
Elverson.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he 
cease  to  live  his  part  and  where  some 
of  the  actors  hesitated  and  merely  act- 
ed, he  never  let  the  audience  forget  that 
he  was  Deacon  Elverson. 


Descendants  of  Lydia  Pinkham  nave 
generously  established  scholarships  for 
ingenuous  and  worthy  students.  And 
so  the  good  old  song  will  be  sung  witn 
greater  gusto: 

•We   shout,   we   shout,   we   shout  for 

Lydia  Pinkham, 
She's  the  saviour  of  the  race. 
All  the  people  sing  her  praises. 
And  the  newspapers  publish  her  face. 

Willard  Emerson  Keyes  contributes  j 
to  the  September  number  of  Antiques 
an  interesting  article  on  pictured  snuff-  } 
boxes.  There  are  illustrations  and 
there  are  footnotes  about  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  other  forms  than  snuff.  Mr. 
Keyes  says  in  concluding  that  "the 
dinosaur  s  eggs  and  the  snuffbox  have 
both  gone  their  way,"  yet  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months  ago  we  read  that 
snuff-taking  had  become  fashionable 
!  again  in  London  and  even  some  women 

I'  of  high  degree  sported  snuffboxes,  but 
you  cannot  believe  all  that  you  read, 
even  in  newspapers  for  family  reading. 
Mr.  Keyes  says  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  first  per- 
son in  Europe  to  use  tobacco,  at  least 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  Marie  de 
Medici  of  France.  The  tobacco  was  in 
the  form  of  snuff  given  to  her  by 
.Jacques  Nicot,  her  ambassador  at  LlB- 
i  bon.    This  was  in  1560. 

What    became    of    the    snuffbox  of 
mother  of  pearl  and  silver  that  belonged 


Ui  Louise  Dolignoii  aiul  wa«  ciescnoeo 
1;\  Ilobcrt  Southey.  It  had  a  tube  and 
.1  .spring  by  ^lrtli^:ll  the  snuff  was  shot 
up  the  nostril.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keyes  can 
.tell  u."!.  Jle  does  noi  mention  the  snuff- 
boxes decorated  inside  with  pictures  of 
surprislnely  {<nanclr<atcd  ladies  on  the 
Inside  of  i  nvar  or  witn,  mottoes  that  were 
not  for  children's  copybook.s,  snuffboxes 
that  in  our  little  village  of  tho  elxtlea 
were  sported  by  elderly  men  of  grave, 
not  lo  say  stern  countenance. 

Tho  smell  of  the  snuffbox,  though  the 
box  wa.s  empty,  delighted  us.  We  now 
associate  it  wUh  tho  smell  of  sweet 
fern,  witli  the  perfumed  sides  of  Mt. 
AVarncr  and  Sugarloaf. 

We  wish  Mr.  Keyes  had  by  way  of 
digression  settled  a  point  of  etiquette 
with  regard  to  snuff  taking  that  aroused 
discu.sslon  when  Richard  Mansfield 
played  "Beau  Brummel."  Some  said  he 
held  his  snuffbox  in  -the  wrong  hand. 
Hut  Mr.  Keyes  is  anecdotlcal,  from  the 
Introduction  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  one 
Christmas  eve  filling  his  daughter's 
."Stocking  W'lth  cut-plug  tobacco,  "in  de- 
rision of  her  having  taken  up  cigarette 
smoking"  to  the  royal  Amurath  who 
"had  snuff-takers  ground  to  a  pulp  in  a 
huge  mortar,  a  punishiment  pleasantly 
suggeatini?  the  pulverizing  of  their  fav- 
orite herb." 

Those  were  brave  days  when  a  mon- 
arch wishing  to  favor  a  poor  devil  of 
an  author  or  a  composer  of  music  sent 
him  a  diamond-studded  gold  snuffbox, 
.stuffed  with  duca'ts  as  a  slight  token  of 
his  regard  and  esteem. 


DEUTSCHLAND  UEBER  ALLES 

Konie  time  ago  we  spoke  of  Franz 
von  Wendrin's  extraordinary  book  in 
which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  the  Garden  of  Paradise  was  near 
Mecklenburg.  Jehovah  was  a  Ger- 
manic chieftain,  the  cherubs  surround- 
ing him  were  stalwart  Germans  while 
Adam  and  Eve  were  uneducated,  uncul- 
tured Jews  enslaved  by  them;  the  orig- 
inal town  of  Jericho  and  the  river  Jor- 
dan are  In  Germany. 

We  did  not  at  the  time  quote  the 
following  astonishing  statement — no, 
not  astonishing,  for  it  was  made  in 
Germany: 

"My  work  proves  conclusively  Uiat 
German  is  the  only  truly  scientific 
language,  as  French.  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  not  to  speak  about  others,  are 
unimportant.  A  foreign  scholar  .may 
master  as  many  languages  as  he  de- 
."sircs;  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
German  he  is  only  half  a  scholar  .  .  . 
My  work  is  of  Importance  not  only  for 
us  Germans  and  other  noble,  blooded 
racea,  but  also  for  all  educated  people 
of  the  entire  world.  " 

To  go  back  to  tobacco,  Wilfred  Par- 
tington's "Smoice  Rings  and  Roundi- 
lays,"  published  recently  by  John  Castle, 
is  praised  by  London  reviewers  as  "a 
fragrant  blend  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
Raleigh's  time  to  the  present  rt&y  in 
praise  of  the  pipe,  cigar,  and  cigarette." 
(Nothing  about  snuff  or  snuff  boxes?) 
Perhaps  Mr.  Partington  has  not  read 
Hortense  Flexner's  lines  beginning, 
"These  gay  snuff  boxes  wilt  be  whis- 
pering still."  "It  is  a  variegated  mix- 
ture of  humor,  wisdom,  history  and 
sagacious  epigram,  with  a  generous 
embellishment  of  head  and  tail  pieces 
by  Norman  Jones." 

A  HYMN  FOR  LAUDS 

(For        the  World  Wags.) 
I'm  "The  Goods" — and  I  admit  it. 

Why  should  I  the  truth  deny? 
Me — a  Disappearing  Complex? 

—I'm  a  Real  Dynamic  Guy. 

Gods  must  shout,  and  rugged  heroes 
Glare  from  Goldbaum's  daily  ad; 

Kings  come  first,  next  after  aces— 
And  us  Aces  ain't  so  bad. 

In  this  age  of  swift  progression 
I've  no  weeips  and  warped  regrets — 

Not  while  Bertha's  masculining 
Smoking  Feldspar  cigarettes. 

Keats  who  wrote  "A  thing  ■of  beauty  " 

Never  saw  a  Bevo  sign;  ' 

Goldsmith  knew  the  bark  of  ale  hounds— 
We've  a  tea  room  down  the  line. 

J^ife  is  real;  yes,  life  is  earnest 

But  You  can  bet  Your  life 
Hokum's  ScJiool  of  Psycho-Service 

Peps  a  guy  for  ardent  strife. 

Ho.  I'm  always  up  and  stirring 
In  my  mauve  bell  bottomed  pants; 

P.sychic  Science  knocks  'era  wall-eyed  

Mit  Me,— I'm  the  Big  Advance. 

EDWARD  TERXA. 


POETS   LECTURING   IN   THE   U.  S. 

•You  can  hardly  regard  these  poets 
as  poor  devils  compelled  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  because  nobody  will  buy 
their  books.  I  should  say  t'nat,  as  poets 
go.  they  are  quite  a  flourishing  lot.  The 
truth  is,  I  think,  that  pfxfetry  is  hardly 
a  full-time  job.  The, 'novelist  starts 
early,  and,  Indeed,  ho  may  do  a  little 
v.'ork  before  breakfast  while  the  poet  is 
slumbering,  or,  at  the  most,  composing 
.so.me   trumpery  sonnet.     After  break- 


f-d-ttt,  the  novelist  uork.":  .steadily  until  12 
or,  it  may  bo,  12:15.  Then  he  whistles 
to  ills  dog,  take.<(  a  stick,  iind  has  n 
lirlhk  walk  bofcre  lunch.  Aftei  If.nch, 
a  cigarette,  and  half  an  hour  with  his 
family,  he  Bettles  to  work  for  the  after- 
noon. At  4:30  a  cup  of  tea  is  lirought  to 
him,  and  afttT  drinking  It  meditatively, 
hi!  Qonllnueri  until  kIx.  Then  he  whi.'i- 
lles  to  the  dog  again  and  takes  another 
walk,  or  on  occasion,  rolls  the  lawn. 
.After  dinner  he  reads  over  what  ho  has 
written  during  the  day  and  puV.i  in  tho 
.stops.  Then  he  m.'iy  look  at  the  news- 
puper  or  even  lake  a  hand  at  bridge. 
Hut  what  time  has  he  for  lecturing? — 
Manchoster  Guardian. 
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This  cross-word  puzule,  to  which  many 
are  now  passionately  devoted,  Is  said 
to  improve  the  mind,  extend  the  horizon. 
All  one  needs  to  solve  It  correctly  is 
tlie  latest  atlas,  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  huge  Oxford  Dictionary, 
.L  natural  history  and  dictionaries  o£ 
particular  trades.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's colossal  work,  "Man  aes  a  Social 
and  Political  Beast,"  would  be  a  help 
in  time  of  trouble,  •  but.  alas,  even  the 
first  volume  has  not  left  the  press. 
The  size,  elephant  folio,  and  there  are 
to  be  at  least  13  volumes,  would  forbid 
the  holding  in  the  hand  for  ready  ref- 
erence, but  the  volumes  could  be  laid 
on  the  floor. 

What  is  the  cross-word  puzzle  to  this 
game  devised  by  the  London  Associa- 
tion for  "quiet  young  people"  and  their 
instruction? 

Where  is  the  copper  that  cooked 
Oliver  Twist's  gruel? 

Whose  epitaph  begins  with  the  words 
"Here  lies  one  conquered  who  has  con- 
quered kings"? 

Where  does  King-  Charles  the  First 
appear   in   a  stained  glass  window? 

Where  Is  preserved  an  insurance 
policy  on  a  cargo  of  slaves? 

Where  is  exhibited  the  measure  of  a 
yard  of  ale?' 

Under  what  London  landmark  are 
deposited  a  man's  evening  suit,  a  packet 
of  hairpins,  and  a  baby's  bottle? 

Where  is  the  handbell  once  runs  out- 
side the  condemned  cell  at  midnight 
before  an  execution? 

The  answers  are  provided.  The  slave 
policy  and  the  yard  of  ale  are  at 
Lloyd's  and  the  Guildhall  .Museum 
respectively.  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  in 
its  foundation  deposit  a  man's  evening 
suit,  (Sic.  The  second  and  the  last  ques- 
tions have  their  answers  in  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, Holborn.  Oliver  Twist's  copp.^r, 
which  came  from  St.  George's  Work- 
hnuse.  is  at  the  Southwark  Central 
Library. 

.\  jard  of  ale!  It's  a  paltry  measure. 
Why  not  a  rod;  why  not  a  furlong,  for 
Gargantuan  thirst? 


Another  instructive  game  for  the 
bright-eyed  young  Augustus  and  his 
.sister  Arabella  would  be  the  giving  of 
the  full  names  of  celebrated  authors, 
composers,  painters,  names  that  are 
commonly  abbreviated.  Thus  Dickens 
was  christened  Charles  John  Huffani 
Dickens;  Rossetti,  Gabriel  Charles 
Dante  Rossetti;  Arnold  Bennett's  first 
name  is  Enoch;  Hall  Caine  dropped 
Thomas  Henry;  books  of  reference  do 
not  give  Oscar  Wilde's  name  in  full — 
Oscar  Fingall  O'Flaherty  Wills  Wilde; 
Claude  Debussy's  first  name  was 
Achille;  Vincent  d'lndy  is  Paul  Marie 
Vincent  Theodore  d'lndy;  Luigi  Cheru- 
bini — Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobi  Salva- 
tore  Cherubini. 

Where  and  when  was  the  decision 
made^  in  an  American  court  that  a 
golfer  hit  by  the  ball  of  a  person  playing 
behind  him  is  not  competent  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injury? 

We  have  read  that  an  old  Scottish 
solfer  hit  in  this  manner  took  his  bras- 
sie,  addressed  with  great  solemnity  the 
ball  and  hit  it  far  from  a  cliff  out  to 
sea.  But  suppose  he  had  foozled  the 
ball? 

The  French  academy  has  voted  not  to 
admit  the  word  "Bluff"  to  its  diction- 
ary. This  led  Figaro  to  remark;  "Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense!"  as  M.  MacDonald 
would  say.'' 

THE  .SAME  STREET 

As  the  World  Wags; 

He  walked  down  the  street — to  work. 

He  saw  the  pebbles  on  the  sidewalk 
that  hurt  his  feet.  He  saw  the  fallen 
leaves  that  made  hini  think  of  winter 
and  his  empty  coal-bin.  He  saw  the 
rain  drops  as  they  came  tJirough  his 
thin  cheap  umbrella  and  he  was  jad. 
He  was  going  away  from  Her. 

She  walked  down  the  street — to  work. 

She  saw  the  pebbles  on  the  sidewalk 
that  made  her  think  of  the  beach  and 
her  vacation.  She  saw  the  beautiful 
colored  leaves  on  the  trees  which  made 
her  thiitk  of  the  autumn,  the  beilt  time 
in  the  whole  year.  She  saw  the  rain- 
drops as  they  fell  and  she  was  glad 
She  was  going  to  Him. 

Anri  vet  it  was  the  same  street. 


(: 

He  walked  up  the  .street — home. 
He  did  not  see  the  pebbles  that  hurt 
his   feet.     He  did   not  see   the  fallen 
leaves.    He  did  not  see  the  raln'lroi)is. 
He  was  going  home  to  Her.     And  he 
was  happy. 
.She  walked  up  the  street — hom>;. 
She  saw  the  pebbleK  and  they  hurt 
\  her   feet.     She  saw   the   fallen  leaven 
and  I  hey  made  her  think  of  winter.  She 
saw    the    raindrops.     .She    wan  going 
home  to  Him.    And  she  was  sad. 
And  yet  it  was  the  same  street. 

W.  ROX. 

That  sale  of  a  jail  at  Lowell  because 
there  were  no  prisoners^  to  occupy  it 
reminds  us  of  what  happened  at  the 
Belgian  prison  of  Marche  some  weeks 
ago.  There  were  the  governor  of  the 
Jail,  his  wife  and  his  children;  the  hr.ad 
Jailer,  his  subordinates,  and  gardener. 
No  prisoner.  What  happened?  A  jail 
more  favored  lent  one  of  Its  prl.soners 
who  is  now  petted  in  his  new  home — 
also  strictly  watched. 

If  on&  wishes  to  know  who  was  Myn- 
heer Van  Flyntevynge  of  Amsterdam; 
j  what  it  was  that  made  Mr.  Mantallnl's 
I  life  one  demd  horrid  grind,  and  on 
I  what  occasion  the  phrase  "gas  and 
gaiters"  was  used,  there  is  Arthur 
Hayward's  new  Dickens  "Encyclo- 
pedia," which  from  A  to  Z  goes  through 
the  writings  of  Dickens  and  gives  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  originals  of, 
famous  characters,  buildings  and  places  , 
in  the  novels.  Is  Calverley's  examina- 
tion paper  on  Pickwick  with  the  an- 
swers included? 

Is  the  pa.ssionate  D'Annunzio  coming 
to  this  country?  One  week  his  forth-; 
coming  arrival  is  announced;  the  next 
week  the  statement  is  contradicted.  Let 
us  hope  that  if  he  comes  he  will  bring 
his  complete  wardrobe  with  him.  As  in- 
ventoried by  a  Neapolitan  newspaper  it 
includes: 

"Shirts,  72;  socks  of  all  kinds,  12 
dozen;  hats,  evening  suits,  smoking- 
coats.  shooting  jackets,  innumerable; 
gloves  for  walking,  48  pairs;  mufflers  of 
beautiful  silk,  3;  walking-sticks,  12  um- 
brellas of  violet  hue,  S;  parasols,  green, 
10;  handkerchiefs,  20  dozem;  cravats, 
resplendent  and  varied,  150;  flowered 
silk  waistcoats,  10:  shoes  for  walking,  4 
pairs;  slippers,  "soft,  silent  and  tremu- 
lou.s,"  2  pairs. 


WM.  HODGE  SCORES  i 

I  William  Hodge  has  attained  a  na- 
I  tional  popularity  comparable  to  that 
of  the  President  or  a  home  run  ar- 
tist. Wherever  he  goes  crowds  turn 
out  to  see  him.  Theatre  goers  of  this 
city  will  b^  able  to  see  him  in  "For 
All  of  Us,"' now  at  the  Selwyn  Thea- 
tre. „  , 

Mr.  Hodge  has  written  himself  a  play 
that  depicts  in  the  simplest  terms  of 
laughter  and  love  the  philosophy  of 
clean  living.  His  gripping  laugh  and 
tear  play  has  an  irresistible  appeal  that 
meets  with  heartfelt  commendation 
from  all  classes  of  people. 

In  the  home  of  a  world-worn  banker, 
oppressed  by  physical  ailments  which 
are  the  result  of  a  carefree,  mdifferent 
existence,  comes  an  old  Irish  ditch- 
digger.  The  latter  has  evolved  a  theory 
that  all  diseases  are  fundaraemally  the 
result  of  wrong-thinking.  Montaigne 
has  said,  "As  we  think  so  we  are,"  and 
re-echoing  his  sentiments  the  ditch- 
digger  offers  a  cure  to  the  weary  finan- 
cier whose  home  is  upset  arid  whose 
dom'estic  affairs  are  in  the  process  of 
disintegration.  The  panacea  is  ac- 
cepted and  tried,  and  the  result  is  as 
startling  as  it  is  effective. 

No  serious  attempt  at  moralizing  has 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  action 
of  the  play.  Seasoned  wisdom  and 
flashing  wit  are  intermingled  in  happy 
balance.  Throughout  the  play  a  tender 
love  story  is  unfolded,  which  is  intrigu- 

ing  as  well  as  beguiling. 

Mr.  Hodge  gives  an  uncommonly  fine 
performance  as  a  ditch-digger  whose 
every  remark  is  the  cause  of  a  volley 
of  chuckles,  and  his  acting  of  an  ex- 
acting role  Is  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  theatre  today. 

^  ^  ^  - 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  C. 
Wales  for  a  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
of  Oct.  24,  1S66.  The  "amusement" 
columns  of  that  issue  are  of  peculiar 
interest. 

At  Winter  Garden:  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers  and  J.  C.  McCollum  in  "Lady 
Audley's  Secret." 

Niblo's  Garden:   "The  Black  Crook." 

WaMack's:  H.  J.  Byron's  new  comedy 
"£100,000."  Later  in  the  week:  "The 
Fast  Family,"  with  J.  W.  Wallack. 

Olympic:  Joseph  Jefferson  in  "Wood- 
cock's Little  Game,"  and  "Spitfire." 
Also    later.    "Our    American  Cousin," 
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and  "Rip  van  w  uin.ic. 

Lent's  Circus:  Robinson,  Mile,  de 
Berg,  Jas.  F.  Cooke,  Little  Sprite  Cla- 
rence. Were  the  Levantine  Brothers 
there? 

Broadway  Theatre:  Maggie  Mitchell 
In  "Fanchon." 

Theatre  Pranoais:  "Les  Dlamants  de 
la  Couronnei" 

Irving  Hall:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Paul. 

Dodworth  Hall:  Hartz  the  Magician. 
Should  this  be  '•Hertz"? 

>ifth  Ave.  Opera  House,  Budworth's 
minstrels. 

720  Broadway,  Kelly  and  Leon's 
minstrels. 

Utrnian  Stadt  Theatre,  Bogumil 
Dawison  as  Corporal  Bonjour  and  Hans 
Juerge. 

N.  Y.  Theatre,  Buckstone.'s  Operatic 
Drama,  "The  Child  of  the  Regiment" 
and  "Rum-Ti-Foozle"  with  H.  J.  By- 
ron's "War  to  the  Knife,"  in  re- 
hearsal. 

French  Theatre,  Adelaide  Ristorl  as 
Mary  Stuart,   later  Lady  Macbeth. 

At  Stelnway  hall  the  Batuman  Con- 
cert Co.  compri.sed  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa 
Messrs.  Brignoli,  Ferranti,  Fortuna,  S 
B.  Mille,  Carl   Rosa,  J.  L.  Hatton  and 
Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra. 

Barnum's  Museum:  Fat  man  weighing 
615  lbs.,  Anna  Swan  over  8  ft.  high, 
Circassian  girl,  songs  and  dances.  "In- 
fant and  female  drummex-."  Collection 
of  the  late  Gordon  Cumming.  The 
romantic  spectacular  drama,  "The  Sea 
of  Ice;  or  a  Mother's  Prayer." 

And  in  the  next  column  we  read:  "A 
Lady  of  Education  and  refinement 
would  take  charge  of  a  widower's  fani 
ily.  No  compensation  desired.  Anony 
mous  communications  not  noticed."  The 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  ves- 
sels carried  U.  S.  mail  via  Panama  rail- 
road to  California,  and  Its  through  line 
to  Japan  and  China  was  via  Panama 
and  San  Francisco,  while  an  opposition 
line,  the  North  American  Steamship  Co., 
sent  its  ships  to  California  via  Nicar- 
agua. To  go  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yokohama  by  a  Pacific  mail  steamship 
cost  $250  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  first 
cabin:  $170,  second  cabin;  $85,  steerage. 
100  lbs.  of  baggage  was  allowed  each 
adult.  Medicines  and  attendance  free. 
The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Ftan- 
cisco  are  not  given  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Mail. 

We  also  read  about  the  connections 
made  at  Wyandotte  with  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  for  Lawrence,  Topeka, 
Manhattan,  Fort  Riley  and  Junction 
city.  "The  western  terminus  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railways  is  now  the  start 
ing  point  for  the  Overland  Stages  and 
Kxpress  Lines  to  Denver,  Salt  Lak  ■ 
City,  Santa  Fe,  and  all  points  to  Col 
orado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico." 

It  seems  from  the  Tribune  of  Wednes 
day,  Oct.  24,  1866.  that  on  the  Saturday  ; 
evening  before  Theodore  Thomas  had 
given  a  concert  in  Irving  hall.  The  per- 
formance of  the  overture  to  "The  Ma.s- 
tersingers  of  Nuremberg"  invoked  the 
following  criticism: 

"We    suppose    it    is    riglit    that  we 
should  be  afflicted  with  Wagner;  we 
suppose   he   was   sent   for  some  Tise 
purpose  which  has  not  yet  manifested 
•  itself.    Perhaps  he  is  to  music  as  boils 
are  to  the  human  system,  absorbing  all 
the  vicious  humors  which  might  other-j 
wise  develop  into  something  worse.  If 
such  is  the  case,  we  can  only  be  grate-j 
ful  to  Mr.  Wagner  and  endure  him  un- 
complainingly.  We  freely  allow  the  few 
grand  things  which  he  has  achi.^od, 
but  we  cannot  swallow  the  many  nau- 
seous doses  he  has  prepared  without 
making  wry  faces.    Wc  do  not  know 
what  the  composition  'Die  Meistersing- 
er  von  Nuernberg'  is  intended  to  r,»p- 
resent,  for  its  incoherence  and  hopeless 
confusion  afford  no  key  to  the  hearer. 
The  few  coherent  passages  mean  noth-  i 
ing  and  lead  to  nothing,  and  there  are  | 
passages   where    the    subjects   are  so 
mixed  up,  the  discords  so  excruciating 
and  unmeaning,  each  instrument  seem- 
ing to  have  an  independent  idea  of  its 
own.    irrelevant   to   any   general  idea, 
that  when  the  masses  arrive  at  a  posi- 
tive harmony,  a  sigh  of  relief  bursts 
from  the  bewildered  hearers,  and  the 
last  note  is  hailed  with  pleasure.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  class  of  music  that 
the  people  wish  to  hear.    It  it  Is  be- 
vond  the  comprehension  of  musicians, 
ihow  can  It  please  or  benefit  the  un- 
'  learned?    Some  of  the  latter  are  over- 
awed   by    the    crashing,    roaring  dis- 
cords, but  -ft-e  have  heard  no  listener 
say  that  he  was  pleased,  or  confess  that 
he  was  touched.   Such  music  Is  neither 
healthy  nor  elevatiiVg,  and  we  regret 
to   see  it'  occupying  a   space    m  our 
classical    programs.      Either  ^y?yner 
writes  and  puts  forth  dreamy,  Incom- 
prehensible   trash,    or    the  conductors 
who  assume  the  responsibility  oi  in- 
terpreting it,  fail  in  reading  it  under- 
standlngly.     Mr.    .\nschultz    and  Mi. 
Thomas  have  attempted   it,  and  both 
have  failed  to  render  it  Intelligible^  It 
1=    we  believe  and  regret,  on  the  Phil- 
,".-.,,  ,„;.   r-    jinnT,    '-'1  that  Mr.  Berg- 


maiin"  will' be  called  upon  to  giv^  his 
interpretation.  If  he  falls  to  unravel 
the  tangled  web  of  discordant  ideas, 
we  hope  that  the  'Meisterslnger'  will  be 
permitted  to  rest  at  Nuernberg,  never 
to  be  disinterred  until  the  generation 
for  which  it  was  Intended  shall  arise 
to  comprehend  It." 

Does  this  criticism  of  the  overture 
seem  ridiculous  in  1924?  No  more  so 
than  many  contemporary  criticisms 
when  the  overture  was  first  heard.  See 
the  Wolzogen's  pamphlet  quoting  the 
"impolite"  things  said  about  Wagner. 

"The  Green  Goddess"  ended  its  run  in 
London  on  Sept.  6  after  exactly  a  year. 
"His  (Mr  Arliss's)  final  London  per- 
formance in  the  play  marked  Ws  2217th 
appearance  in  the  part.  And  did  he 
make  2247  speeches  before  the  curtain? 

Grand  opera  is  more  fun  than  a  base- 
ball game  becaus=e  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  company  said  so  in  opening  their 
drive  to  sell  seats  to  workingmen  and 
others  who  seem  to  like  Jake  Shubert's 
shows  better  than  the  ones  at  the  Audi- 
torium This  linking  of  grand  opera 
with  baseball  is  .-ill  right,  but  it  has  Its 
dangers  A  tenor  and  two  baritones  are 
liable  to  get  beaned  the  opening  night 
with  pop  bottles.— Chicago  Tribune. 

So  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  revised 
"Carmen"   to  improve  the  opera,  also 
to  suit  her.     What  will  she  do  next 
Tinker  something  by  Verdi  or  Wagner? 
— ■ 

When  music  was  sung  by  "Greek 
National  Opera"  at  Jordan  hall  on  Sept. 
19  the  program  stated  in  English:  The 
artists  will  be  es.jorted  by  Prof  L. 
Cavadais."  We  sa^'  in  English  ac- 
companied,' but  *ven  "escorted  is 
preferable  to  that  hideous  phrase,  at 
the  piano."  _ 


Mf.  Charles  Edward  Aab  writes  tisf 
"A   song    entitled    'The    Dread  Night 
Hawk.'i  Bo  entitled,  of  about  30  years 
ago  on  nefarious  cabmen  is  caJlad  t« 
mind  by  a  weekly,  of  which  a  S^  from 
its  beginning  last  year  to  dale,  has  re- 
cently been  received  by  the -^^ew  iork 
Public  Library,  issued  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  the  Imperial 
palace   at  Atlanta,   Ga.     Few  persons 
know  (or  care)  less  about  the  present 
klan  than  I,  so  my  opinion  may  be  un- 
prejudiced In  saying  that  the  knights 
have  been  unfortunate  In  names  they 
choose.    'Imperial'  Buesest*  'Imperlum 
In  Imperl,'  perhaps  the  most  serious 
objection  to  the  klan.     'Night  Hawk 
Is  a  «ymbol  of  things  predacious  and 
despicable,  and  Infers  that  most  men 
are  to  be  scared  by  bogles.    Of  that 
word  a  synonym  appeared  In  an  old 
New  England  psalmbook  In  trenslatlng 
the  Psalm,  viz:  85, 

'■  'The   Bug  by  Night  shaU  thee  not 
fright 

Nor  yet  the .  Bolt  by  day.  , 
Mr  Aab  also  writes:  "  'The  Inns  of 
Greece  and  Rome'  by  W.  C.  Flrebaugh, 
was  recently  published  by  the  Chicago 
University  Press.  A  notice  calls  It 
scholarly  yet  likely,  presenting  a 
graphic  picture  of  a  seamy  side  of 
classical  life.  For  some  time  I  have 
unfortunately  been  unable  to  follow 
this  column  closely,  so  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  the  book  has  been 
sketched  here;  If  not,  It  apparently 
deserves  to  be." 

~  We  have  not  seen  this  book.  Mr. 
FIrebaugh's  "Inns  of  the  Middle  Ages" 
was  noticed  at  length  In  this  column 
on  Sept.  6th.— Ed. 

TRUE,  SHE  IS  NOT  RELATED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  tn 
this  clipping  from  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  N.  Y".  Herald. 

(By  Special  Cable  to  The  Herald) 
NEW  Y'ORK,  Wednesday — Two  pri- 
maries of  special  importance  were  held 
1  yesterday,    one    In   Massachusetts  and, 
the  other  In  Michigan,  and  In  the  for-j 
mer  the  Republicans  nominated  former  j 
Speaker  Frederick    H.    QUlett,  giving 
him  100,000  more  than  Miss  Louisa  Cool- 
idge,  who  Is  not  a  relative  of  the  Presi- 
dent." ■      .      ,  I 
Calling  our  friend  Louis  "Miss  Lou- 
isa," is  certainly  amusing. 

'  PAUL  M.  KEENB.  1 

ADD  REFORMED  SPELLING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  The  Boston  Herald  a  dis- 
patch fro;n  Chicago: 

"It  U  planned  to  estSbllsh  a  45.000 
acre  hunting  preserve  and  country  club 
In  central  California  and  stock  the  pre- 
serve with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  pumae, 
bears,  buffalo  and  other  game,  Mr.  Sims 

said."  ,  .  , 

t  think  I  detect  an  error  here.    Is  not 
the  plural  of  buffalo,  buffalol,  buffalo- 
mines,  or  something?  H.  B. 
Brookline. 


HAPPY  WALTHAM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  enclosed  clipping  was  taken  from 
an  editorial  In  the  Waltham  News- 
Tribune,  Wednesday.  Sept.  24,  on  the 
local  tax  rate  und?r  the  appropriate 
heading  "Pretty  Well  Off." 

Waltham's  position  Is  different  from 
most  cities,  perhaps  from  any  city  in 
Massachusetts.  It  has  no  malefactors 
of  great  wealth.  Those  who  own  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  in  Its  largest 
Industries  are  non-residents. 

AValtham.  C.  L.  W. 

FLAPPER   AND  STAGE 

(From    Frank    Vernon' s    "The  Twenjletl 
Cen-.ury  Theatre) 
"She  -was  an  excited,  an  uneducated 
young  person,  who  couldn't  be  bothered 
to  listen  to  a  play,  unless  It  had  melo- 
drafia   and    jejune    sontlmentallty  In 
I  slabs;  she  knew  it  was  a  jolly  war,  be- 
;  cause  It  brought  home  men  In  uniform^ 
and  that  thrilled  her  sexually.  The  mann 
agers  were   merely  men  with  money, 
1  piling  Into  theatres  which  were  too  few 
to  hold  them,  so  that  they  sat  one  on 
lop   of  the   other,   sub-lessee  on  sub- 
lessee,  until  the  rents  grew  fantastic 
for  the  last  man  in,  and  he  had  to 
please  the  fiapper  or  be  ruined.  Damn 
her!    she  blighted  English  acting  by  re- 
ducing  elderly,  non-eligible-for-service 
actors  to  the  status  of  clown;    shp„  ban- 
ished  subtlety  and   beauty,   and'  any- 
thing which  appealed  to  the  mind  in- 
stead of  the  senses,  and,  pity  her,  ft 
wasn't  her  fault.    C'est  la  guerre!" 

FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  Ashbury  Burapus,  taxi  driver  of 
Mount  Vernon,  111. 

OUCHI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  an  "ad"  headed  by  the  fol- 
lowing legend:  "The  Amazing  Effect  of 
Blue-Jay  on  a  Corn." 

In  the  words  of  Truthful  Janes.  "I 
rise  to  remark"  thereon,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  "Blue-Jay"  on 
a  corn,  but  I  have  observed  that  the 
effect  of  a  "Jay-walker"  on  a  corn  Is 
trulv  amazing,  whether  in  case  of  saint 
or  sinner.  K.  F.  JOHONNOT. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

AN  OUTRAGE  IN  WORCESTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'Workhouse  Parade  to  Usher  in  An- 
nual Exhibition."  Shades  of  Bumble! 
Have  we  no  Oliver  Twist  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing?  And  we  believe  that  we 
have  progressed  since  Dickens  began 
his  work  as  a  reformer! 
Worcester.  BILL  SIKES. 

HE'S  ALREADY   IN   OUR  ACADEMY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  C.  K. 
Light  is  vice-president  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company?  Well,  It's  a  fact. 

RICHARD  W.  WESTWOOD. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BUT  THE  GAMEJS  EDUCATIONAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Three-toed  sloth  of  two  letters,  Japa- 
nese sash  of  three  letters;  tropical 
chestnut  of  three  letters;  Mexican  cat 
of  six  letters;  condiment  made  from 
beans,  three  letters;  aeriform  fluid, 
three  letters;  members  of  hill  tribe 
British  India,  three— these  accursed 
cross-word  puzzles  have  made  me 

BATTY  BILL. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Chrgn- 
icle  of  London  traveled  by  rajl  from 
Bucharest  to  Cracow.  "As  Is  the  cus^- 
torn  on  transcontinental  lines,  the 
menu  for  each  meal  was  printed  In  the 
language  of  the  country  thcpugh  which 
the  train  was  passing  at  the  time.  Thus 
I  had  selected  my  lunch  in  Rumanian, 
but  at  dinner  was  confronted  by  a 
Polish  menu.  I  plumped  for  Hemontex, 
which  somehow  suggested  an  Esperanto 
delicacy.  What  was  my  delight  when 
a  dish  of  Ham  and  Eggs  was  placed 
before  me!" 

THE      ELECTRIC  GONDOLA 

O  Venice,  what  is  thine  excuse 
For  driving  gondolas  on  "juice," 
Where  halts  thy  niad  emw'se? 
Must     lovers,     'neath     thy  shaJowy 
porches 

Go  courting  with  electric  torches, 
Or  brave  a  light  their  soul  that  scorches 
Beneath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs? 

AVllt  ape  those  hj'brid  Asian  ports 
Where  camel  train  with  Ford  consorts, 

Wireless  and  wooden  plough? 
Wilt  advertise  In  colored  sparks 
Soap,  scent  and  sherry  on  St.  Mark's? 
O  Venice,  wilt  thou  hence  thy  larks 

With  ujicrophpnefl  endow? 


j  Stokes  describes  him  In  his  "Personal 
Glimpses." 

"There  was  a  time  when,  living  In 
Oxford,  he  would  only  leave  his  rooms 
under  cover  of  darkness.  It  people 
called  on  him,  he  would  pome  in  an- 
swer to  their  knock,  but,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  their  faces,  he  would  rush 
back  to  his  room  and  hide  himself  be- 
hind a  screen.  In  this  way  he  was 
visited  for  six  months  by  one  who 
1  never  saw  more  than  his  two  feet 
!  peeping  from  beneath  a  drapery  that 
i  obscured  the  rest  of  his  person," 

!  In  "The  Sport  of  Kings,"  a  play  pro- 
duced in  London  last  month,  Ian  Haj 
urges  his  audiences  to  legalize  betting, 
register  bookmakers  and  be  all  "jolly 
dogs  together."  This  led  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  to  say:  "Vfe  are  encour- 
aged by  Mf.  Hay's  robustlv  propa- 
gandist farce  to  ask  ourselves  me  ques- 
tion: "And  how  can  man  live  better 
tlian  packing  fearful  odds?'  " 

'  WINE  AND  WATER 

(O.  K.  Chesterton  In  the  Week-End  Book) 
The  cataract  of  the  cliff  of  fceaven  fell 

blinding  off  the  brink 
As  If  It  would  wash  the  stars  away  as 

suds  go  down  a  sink. 
The  seven  heavens  came  roaring  down 

for  the  throats  of  hell  to  drink. 
And  Noah  he  cocked  his  eye  'and  said: 

"It  looks  like  rain,  I  think, 
The  water  has  drowned  the  Matterhorn 

as  deep  as  a  Mendlp  mine, 
But  I  don't  care  where  the  water  goes 
If  It  doesn't  get  Into  the  wine." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  the  devouring  of  soup  is 
acknowledged  an  art,  my  boss  will  re- 
ceive his  B.A.,  B.Sc.  and  P.D.Q.  de- 
grees for  his  handling  of  soup  embodies 
the  technic  of  a  true  artist.  To  him, 
soup  Is  a  wonderful  Instrument  produc- 
tive of  varied  melodies,  tomato  bouillon 
Is  as  a  tinkling  flute  with  a  violin  ob- 
bllgato.  bean  soup  a  blaring  cornet, 
etc.  The  tunes  gloriously  ascend  In 
the  whole  tone  scale,  until  sheer  force ^ 
causes  them  to  die  away  into  nothing-  ] 
ness,  followed  immediately  by  another, 
more  thrilling  symphonic  outburst. 

Mere  mortals,  doomed  to  drink  their 
soup  in  silence,  usually  reverence  at  a 
distance,  but  yesterday  one  of  them 
approached  our  table.  "I  hear,"  he  em- 
phasized "hear"  to  the  boss,  "the  soup 
Is  good  today."  The  boss  paused  only 
a  moment  In  his  musical  endeavors. 
"It  is,"  he  confirmed.  The  orchestral 
din  continued. 

MERELY  HAROLD. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hayden  In  the  September 
number  of  Antiques  quotes  "Von  Molt- 
I  ke"  as  saying  to  his  host  in  London, 
years  before  the  war  (Franco-Prus-  1 
sian?):  "Gott!  Vat  a  grandt  city  to' 
loot!"  Was  it  not  Bluecher,  visiting 
London  after  Waterloo,  who  made  this 
eminently  Prussian  remark? 

In  the  same  article  is  a  picture  of 
"Captain  John  Smith,  the  husband  of 
Pocahontas."  Thp  Indian  maid,  accord- 
I  ing  to  tradition,  saved  Smith's  life  and 
'  she  married  an  EngUshman,  but"  his 
name  was  not  Smith,  neither  John, 
Henry,  nor  Augustus  J.  Smith. 

WHAT   NEXTl   WHAT  NEXT! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Passing  a  barber  shop  the  oth&r  day 
I  saw  this  sign: 

_  WE  ALSO  CUT  MEN'S  HAIR 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  today  the  jin- 
ferlor  down  trodden  sex? 

D.  SAMSON. 

WHY     KEEP    THE    OTHER  WIVES 
OUT? 

(From  the  Cedar  Falls,  la..  Record) 
FACULTY  DAMES  TO  MEET:  The 
members  of  the.  "Faculty  Dames"  wjll' 
meet  at  3  o'clock  Wednesday  'afternoon 
I  in  the  faculty  room  at  Teachers'  Col- 
llege.    All  wives  of  male  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  college  are  invited. 


How  refreshing  it  Is  even  to  read 
of  a  shy  author.  Would  that  we  had 
met  Mr.  Ronald  FIrbank.     Mr.  Sewell 


I  TOO  MODEST 

As  the  World  Wags : 

-  Mrs.  Swcietin  said  that  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hight  preached  her  hu.shand's  fu- 
neral sermon  he  said  one  thing  which 
especially  impressed  her:  don't  feel 
worthy  to  do  this."  As  the  Rev.  Hignt 
had  suggested  thei  removal  of  the  hus- 
band his  remark  very  properly  comes 
under  the  catalogue  Index  of  "Candor 
In  Funeral  Sermons." 

R.  H.  L. 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WI+H  "HAY- 
t  FEVER"? 

I  am  getting  old.  A  glance  into  the 
mirror  proves  it.  The  gray  hair  where 
it  was  formerly  brown.  "Wrinkles,  ugly, 
disturbing,  show  upon  my  brow.  I  can- 
not sleep  at  night.  In  the  d'aytlme  I 
pace  the  floor.  My  nerves  are  jumping, 
throbbing,  driving  me  insane.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  out.  There  is 
one  way  that  I  can  take.  The  graen, 
Inviting  waters  of  the  river  beckon. 
Tomorrow  with  the  dawn  there  will  be 
one  less  human  to  share  the  troubles 
of  this  world.  Tonight  while  the  city 
sleeps,  a  splash,  then  a  few  bubbles  will 


in  k  <,i.v  grntvp.  There  Is  but  oni  way 
)  me.    I  must  know  wfiiU  word 

la  (  ieht  le^tters  and  means  sneei*. 

KCSTATIC  EDDIE. 

LADYBIRD 

Mrp  Elleabeth  llakor  of  Swansea 
Titefi:  "When  I  attended  the  Provl- 
eno(  higrh  school  In  1S57  we  used  for 
ngln?  lessons  •Tho  Musical  Album.' 
.-epared  by  OeorRe  F.  Root  and  pub- 
hed  by  Mason  brothers,  23  Park  row, 
ow  York.  One  of  the  sones  was  'Lady- 
rd'."  I 
.Mrs,  Baker  has  sent  to  us  the  verses 
■membered  by  hy«r.  There  are  slight 
ffertncos  In  lines  from  those  con- 
•Ibuted  by  W.  r.  W.  ("Lady  Bird")  | 
IP  this  column  on  Si>pt.  2<,  Thus  .she  ; 
notes:  "Speckled  wlnps  ■will  fla^  with 
close-cUnRlns  damp."  Instead  of 
wWl  bo  wet  with.  etc.".  The  order  of 
le  verses  Is  not  tlie  same.  She  Rlvcs  a 
xth  verse  that  does  not  appear  In  W. 
.  W.'s  version: 

Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home. 
And  If  not  gro>>'>'<'<l  uP       ^'^^  way, 
or  yoked  by  the  falrle.s  to  Oberon's  oar 
You're  In  luck,  and  that's  all  I've  to 
say. 

or  is  the  third  verse  In  W.  P.  W.'s 
rslon: 

Lady  bird,  lady-htrd.  fly  away  home, 
Oood  luck  If  you  reach  It  at  last. 

he  owl's  come  abroad  and  the  bat's  on 

the  roam.  - 
Sharp-set  from  their  Ramazan  feaat." 

BANDITTI 

ow.  children,  give  the  bandit  your  at- 
tention—  , 

Not  this  pale  product  of  the  poolroom 
lalr. 

ut  that  more  savory  tj-pe,  of  frequent 
mention 

In  sundry  tingling  talcs  of  Dumas 
pere: 

lurid  glamor  like  a  halo  crowned  him, 
Until  he  fell,  with  hot  pursuit  at  heel, 
r  till  eome  heavier  stroke  of  fortune 

downed  him — 
The  hangman's  cord,  the  maiden,  axe 

or  wheel. 

.  faint,  faint  breath  of  fragrance  still 

pervades  him. 
As  separate  from  a  type  more  close  at 

hand — 

he  alley-thief,  whose  shyster  lawyer 
aids  him        _  ' 

To  put  his  mother  on  the  witness 
stand. 

"Ihis  pet  name,  "bandit" — In  its  weird 
uflfitness 

For  authropoid  mammalia  such'  as 
these — 

ins  every  prize  (the  cockneyed  world 

Is  witness!) 
Tor  orthodox  Bostonlan  journalese. 
 .  _  B,  Wm 


rince  Mirski'  in  his  Introduction  to 
Lsakov's    "Chronicles    of   a  Russian 
mily,"  translated  by  M.  C.  Beverley 
fjd  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  in 
"Broadway    Translations"  series, 
itcs:  "After  the  effeminate  graces  of 
Xgenev,  the  destructive  logic  of  the 
Istoite  Tolstoy,   the   sublimely  gro» 
iquo  vistas  of  Dostoyevsky,  the  re- 
clns   and    melancholy    .sweetness  flf 
ekhov,  the  rude  brutality  of  Gorky, 
sakov  comes  as  a  rclvf  and  a  breatt 
frush  air.    Pending  t*e  time  when 
glish    readers   will    finj  themselves 
spared  to  taste  of  Russia's  ripest  and 
cjolcest  fruit — the  poetry  of  Pushkin- 
sakov,  together  with  that  more  fa- 
llar    (and    after   all,    greater  book) 
ar  and  Peace,'  may  stand  as  an  olo- 
dent  reminder  that  Russia  is  not  the 
epct  synonym  of  either  morbidity,  or 
anity,  or  barbarism."  One  may  Justly 
(jestion  this  characterization  of  Tur- 
fnev,   who   can  hardly  be   called  an 
ffzminate"    writer;    one    may  also 
cestion  the  statement  that  Aksakov's 
f)ry  of  family  life  dispels  the  Impres- 
that  Russia  Is  not,  or  was  not,  a 
nonym  for  barbarism. 


(Vksakov    lived  from    1791   till    1859.  j 
s  "Fj^mily  Chronicle"  complete  with  i 
lecollections"    was    published    three  \ 
ars  before  he  died.    The  book  made  j 
sensation.     By    Russians    he  was 
iled  as  the  foremost  of  living  authors, 
anslations    into    English   have  been 
I'olished  In  Ijondon.     In  the  present 
ition  we  have  "The  Family  Chron- 
e,"    chapters    from    "The    Years  of 
lildhood"  and  the  first  three  parts  of 
\ecoiIections."  Th3  fftirth  part,  which 
'scrlbe^    the    University    years,  "Is 
rgely 'concerned  with  Intellectual  and 
crary  movements,  and  its  Interest  Is 
another  kind  than  that  of  the  rest 
the  book."   Yet  to  some  the  section 
r)t  published   in   this   volume  would 
obably  be  of  great  Interest. 


As  it  stands  the  book  is  engrossing, 
•inatlng,  abounding  in  charming  de- 
riptions  of  outdoor  life,  with  pages 
I  vivid  portraiture  that  give  an  insight 
'  :    Russian  family  and  school  life  and 
!     character.    One  Is  reminded  of 
Proust's  extraordinary  romance 


'  manner  In    which  ordinary  de- 

taiLs  arc  inado  important  and  by  the 
quiet  analysis  of  motives,  hesitations, 
actions.  Old  Aksakov  at  Ume.«i  draw  on 
his  Imagination?  In  his  resurrection  of 
a  p.asi.  did  ho  follow  tradition  ;  wag  he 
governed  solely  by  hearsay? 

What  does  It  matter?  Are  some  of 
these  men  and  women  melodramatic, 
tragic  flRures?  They  are  Russian  and 
when  Aksakov  teMa  of  their  deeds,  his 
voice  is  Kcntle  and  low  though  Inwardly 
he  may  be  disturbed,  even  shocked.  He 
docs  not  resort  lo  tricks.  \Mien  he 
bares  his  own  soul,  it  i8  that  of  a 
child. 

Yet  It  la  not  easy  to  understand 
Prince  MIr.sky  when  he  says  that  tlie 
literary  works  Aksakov  approaches 
nearest  are  the  Book  of  Ruth  and  the 
.second  half  of  the  Odyssey. 


5J 


And  what  men  and  women  they  were 
of  Aksakov's  family!  Take  the  grand- 
father, Stepan,  well-to-do,  a  nobleman, 
greatly  respected,  a  man  of  Ideas  and 
energy.  In  fits  of  rage  he  was  bar- 
barlcaliy  cruel.  In  one  of  these  fits  he 
seized  hi.s  fat  and  aged  wife  by  the  hair 
of  her  head  ;  the  children  ran  Into  the 
woods  and  remained  'there  all  night 
Mis  wife  wished  him  to  wear  homespun 
linen  shirts.  He  would  take  an  axe  and 
hack  them  to  rags.  Ho  never  would 
kiss  her  hand,  but  frequently  gave  her 
his  own  to  kiss,  as  a  special  favor.  Then 
she  would  blush  with  pleasure. 


The  chapter  "MIchall  Maxlmovitsch 
Kurclesov"  is  a  chapter  of  horrors. 
MIchail  married  Stepan's  cousin.  Aksa- 
kov almost  loses  his  habitual  calm 
when  he  speaks  of  this  monster,  with  a 
nature  which  was  a  "hideous  combina- 
tion of  a  tiger's  Instinct  and  human 
Intellect."  Mlchail's  favorite  Instru- 
ment of  torture  was  a  cat  with  seven 
leathern  lashes,  each  knotted  at  the 
end.  When  he  had  no  victim  to  flog  he 
grew  peevish.  "I  object  to  sticks  and 
knouts,  you  can  so  easily  kill  a  man 
with  them  before  anyone  has  had  time 
to  enjoy  anything."  His  treatment  of 
ills  wife  could  hardly  be  Imagined  by 
any  writer  of  a  penny-dreadful  or  shil- 
ling-shocker. At  last  two' of  his  body 
guard,  .scoundrels  both,  after  the  wife 
had  been  freed  from  a  locked  vault  by 
Stepan,  put  arsenic  In  his  drink. 

Young  noble.men,  though  In  the  army, 
were  flogged,  often  without  reasonable 
provocation.  Aksakov's  father,  Alexel, 
tlius  suffered  under  a  German  general, 

j  who  had  succeeded  Suvorov.  "The  ma- 
jority of  Germans — (and  other  foreign-  i 

i  ers,  for  the  matter  of  that) — who  enter  ' 
Russian  State  Service  are  characterized  I 
by  their  extreme  severity  and  predilec- 
tlon  for  flogging."  Alexel  was  carried 
half  dead  to  the  infirmary.  His  uniform 
had  to  be  cut  away  from  his  body,  and 
It  was  fully  two  months  before  his 
wounds  were  healed.  Nothing  was  done 
to  the  general. 


W^e  road  of  a  step-mother,  beautiful, 
young,  Intelligent,  imperious,  who,  pur- 
posing to  oust  her  step-daughter  from 
her  father's  affections,  made  her  live 
In  the  servants'  quarters,  dress  in  cot- 
ton clothes,  and  perform  the  most  me- 
nial services.  She  was  beaten  and  lied 
about. 

Other  women  are  here  pictured  as 
sly,  crafty,  evilly-disposed.  The  story 
of  the  younger  Bagrov's  marriage  and 
the  life  of  the  young  married  pair  at 
Bagrovo  is  almost  incredible,  as  told  in 
over  100  pages. 


Let  us  turn  to  a  pleasanter  yet  bar- 
baric side  of  Russian  life.  Stepan's 
favorite  dishes  were  sausagfes  made 
from  pigs'  chitterlings,  and  roast  chine 
of  pork  with  green  groats.  One  Sunday 
guests  assembled  and  there  was  a  feast. 
A  six  weeks'  calf,  a  pig  fattened  to  the' 
verge  of  monstrosity,  poultry  of  every 
description,  fat  mutton  had  been  pro- 
vided. It  was  the  custom  then  to  place 
everything  on  tlie  table  at  once.  The 
order  was  as  follows:  Cold  viands,  ham 
and  smoked  pork  with  garlic.  Then 
came  the  hot  dishes:  Green  cabbage 
soup  and  crayfish,  soup,  accompanied 
by  various  wheaten  pastes;  Iced  beet 
root  soup,  freshly  salted  sturgeon  and 
a  pyramid  of  shelled  crayfish  tails- 
marinaded  quails  with  cabbage;  stuffed 
ducklings  with  a  sauce  of  plums, 
peaches  and  apricots;  a  colossal  turkey,' 
veal  garnished  with  salted  melons,  mar- 
inaded pippins  and  salted  mushrooms  in 
vinegar;  a  variety  of  sweet  pastry  and 
one  apple  cake  with  thick  cream.  The 
beverages  were  fruit  liqueurs,  home- 
brewed March  beer,  iced  kvass  and 
foaming  mead.  ' 

The  guests  ate  steadily  through  the 
menu,  without  missing  a  single  dish. 
None  of  the  servants  knew  how  to  wait 
on  the  table,  and  were  continually  col- 
liding with  each  other,  whereby  the 
ladies'  gowns  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  besprinkled  with  sauce  and  gravy. 

t  "Nevertheless,    the    meal  was   a  very 

'  pleasant  affair." 

The  description  of  Stepan's  death  Is 
comparable  to  the  wonderful  pages  in 
I  which  Proust  tells  about  the  death  of 


When  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  happened  to  be  in  Chattanooga  .i 
few  years  ago  he  found  in  a  secona-hand  book  shop  10  volumes  of  the  I 
Variorum  Shakespeare.  Five  volumes  were  presentation  copies  to  Dr 
William  Everett.  They  were  enriched  by  his  marginal  notes.  Mr.  Eaton 
bought  the  10  volumes.  Some  of  Dr.  Everett's  critical  remarks  de.struc 
tW<»  rather  than  constructive,  are  found  in  the  chapter  "Through  Mareinal 
Meadows"  in  Mr.  Eaton's  "The  Actor's  Heritage,"  published  by  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press,  a  very  readable  book  that  we  reviewed  last  Sunday. 

One  learns  from  these  notes  that  Dr.  Everett  was  not  greatly  im- 
pressed by  Edwin  Booth  as  an  actor.  In  a  glowing  account  of  Booth's 
Richard  in  "King  Henry  Sixth,"  the  writer  commended  especially  Booth's 
delivery  of  the  line, 

"What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  sink  in  the  ground'" 
Dr.  Everett  penciled  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:    "But  he  called  it  'Lann- 
ca  ss-te'rrrr.' " 

K-^i.  comments  on  Booth's  acting  directions  for  "Mac- 

beth.    When  Booth  says  that  a  line  attributed  to  Macbeth  is  spoken  by 
a  drunken  chamberlain.  Dr.  Everett  says,  "0  Lord!!" 

Booth:  "Fleance  pauses  to  kiss  the  hand  which  Macbeth  extends  to 
mm.  Everett:  Every  successive  piece  of  business  of  Booth  is  more 
vapid  than  the  last." 

Booth:  "The  Murderers  glance  at  each  other,"  Everett:  "Bah'" 
i:-.    .If^':  First  Murderer  with  the  servants  who  bring  dishes— 

*  irst  Murderer  has  few  drops  of  blood  upon  his  cheek— he  brings  a  goblet 
of  wine  to  Macbeth."  Everett:  O  you  humbug'" 

Booth :    "Macbeth  is  about  to  drink,  but  the  color  of  the  wine  sickens 

foM*      TT     ^Z^^       ,^P,^'^*  ^^^^  *°       Murderer,  who  places  it  on  the 
laoie.     xiiVerett:  Bah! 

\        ^^^^"^  omitted  Banquo's  ghost.  Everett: 

ims  IS  enough  to  prove  it  ought  to  appear." 


Mr,  Eaton  quotes  these  comments  to  show,  perhaps,  that  to  Dr.  Ever- 
ett "the  devices  of  the  stage  to  create  emotion  are  bumptious  and  belittling 
interferences  with  the  austere  march  of  poetic  tragedy."  Did  some  personal 
feeling  lurk  behind  Dr.  Everett's  comments?  He  underlined  a  note  telling 
What  Irving  did  in  his  acting  version  and  made  this  comment:  "What 
man  or  woman,  of  common  sense  and  reading,  cares  two  cents  what  anv 
modern  actor  thinks?" 


And  so  when  Dunlap's  description  of  how  Cooke  spoke  the  line,  "In 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,"  with  many  gestures,  is  quoted  in  all 
its  detail.  Dr.  Everett  was  moved  to  write:  "And  what  is  the  sense  of 
parading  all  this  stuff?"  Mr.  Eaton  adds:  "This  particular  piece  of  stuff 
helps  to  reconcile  some  of  us  to  the  actors  of  our  generation  " 


Philadelphia  did  not  escape  the  Doctor's  acid  criticism.  He  was  an- 
noyed reading  "The  Tempest,"  by  frequent  references  to  the  Philadelphia 
Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  comments  of  one  Allen,  probably  a  member. 
"Bah  !  Allen  !!  Philadelphia  !!!" 

A  suggestion  by  this  Society  explaining  an  order  given  to  Ariel  led 
Dr.  Furness  to  say  that  the  explanation  was  doubtful.  Everett:  "No,  not 
doubtful,  undoubtedly  absurd,  or  rather  Philadelphian." 

And  when  a  note  by  the  Society  is  quoted,  Everett  wrote:  "As  if 
any  mortal  soul  outside  Philadelphia  cared  for  any  opinion  entertained  in 
It.    Ihe  editor  gets  all  his  acumen  from  Harvard  College." 

Still  another  quotation  from  Philadelphia  Shakespearians  led  Everett 
detyl"  Furness:  "0  spare  us  your  Village  Improvement  So- 


But  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  irreverent  outburst? 
Furness  spoke  of  "Emerson's  fine  phrase  to  'turn  the  sod  to  violet!' " 
iiverett:  If  fine,  not  Emerson.    If  Emerson,  not  fine. 


Apropos  of  Shakespeare's  anachronisms.  Furness  quoted  a  passage 
trom  tne  Edinburgh  Review,  stating  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
made  any  of  his  characters  speak  of  tobacco  without  being  grossly  anach- 
ronistic. Dr.  Everett's  comment  shows  that  he  sympathized  with  the 
ii.ing  James  that  wrote  a  counter-blast  against  tobacco 

"Shakespeare  being  a  man  of  gentle  and  refined  nature,  would  not 
sicken  his  readers  by  introducing  the  gratuitous  filth  of  tobacco." 
hiov^^V^Tr "drinking"  tobacco,  was  praised  and 
blamed  by  Elizabethan  dramatists,  Ben  Jonson  and  others. 

When  Dr.  Furness  said  that  anachronisms  would  not  be  discovered 
by  anybody  in  his  audience  if  a  dramatist  were  to  represent  the  Jews  re- 
turning m  haLS  and  shoes  from  their  Babylonish  captivity,  Everett  replied: 
cut  hats  and  shoes  are  in  the  Bible." 


J  H.  H.  Furness,  Jr.,  wrote  in  his  preface  to  "Richard  III":  "Thus  the 
present  text  has  at  least  the  merit  of  omitting  nothing  which  we  have 
.reason  to  believe  was  Shakespeare's  own-we,  like  Garrick,  canlot  lole 
jone  drop  of  that  immortal  man." 

The  presentation  of  this  volume  to  Dr.  Everett  did  not  prevent  him 
from  writing  on  the  margin  against  this  sentence:  "Your  fafher  has  al^ 
ready  quoted  this,  and  silly  enough  it  is." 

When  in  the  notes  to  "The  Tempest,"  the  "beak"  and  "waist"  of  a 


I  Dr.  Furness  quoted 
i  added:  "Can  the  grief 
forth?"  Everett:  "Can 
,  Contempt  alone  is  their 
\  And  again:  "The 
j  peare  is  infinite." 

When  "The  Black 
j  thought  by  many  to  be 
on  the  stage  in  tights. 


a  foolish  commentary  by  Meissner,  a  German,  and 
of  the  judicious  be  here  restrained  from  breaking 
a  German  move  any  of  English  breed  to  crief ' 
portion."  * 

inventive  power  of  a  German  dealing  with  Shakes- 


Crook"  was  in  the  height  of  its  glorv,  it  was 

TnHl?"T?  ^"Sf  "f^l'^"'^'  ''^'^^^^^  ^^"'"en  came 
Today    The  Black  Crook"  would  be  voted  if  it 
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vere  given  as  we  saw  it,  a  rather  tiresome  spectacle,  saved  by  the  MajUton 
family  and  a  few  dancers  of  the  old  school.  But  in  the  early  years  of  its 
run  "The  Black  Crook"  was  thundered  against  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
press.  We  remember  reading  Olive  Logan's  savage  denunciation  which 
appeared  in  a  magazine — we  think  it  was  called  The  American,  perhaps 
not;  at  any  rate  it  was  short-lived.  Afterward  this  article  and  other 
papers  were  collected  by  Miss  Logan  for  her  volume,  "Women  and  The- 
atres." Mr.  Eaton  quotes  liberally  from  it  in  his  chapter,  "Legs  in  Grand- 
pa's Day." 

There  were  some  who  had  the  courage  to  say  in  the  "sixties"  that  the 
sight  of  women  in  tights  was  not  nearly  so  voluptuous  and  alluring  as 
the  sight  of  women  in  conventional  ballet  costume  with  skirts  now  re- 
vealing, now  concealing. 


Miss  Logan's  abuse  of  "The  Black  Crook,"  "The  White  Fawn"  and 
"Mazeppa"  must  have  been  an  invaluable  advertisement  for  those  shows. 
Reading  her  articles  in  1924  brings  amusement  rather  than  horror  that 
such  things  could  have  been.  Surely  the  pictures  introduced  by  Mr.  Eaton 
of  Pauline  Markham  and  Helen  Western  would  not  lead  gilded  youth  or 
old  men  to  demand  front  seats  in  the  orchestra.  Yet  Pauline  was  a 
handsome  creature  in  her  way — Richard  Grant  White  \vrote  in  the 
Galaxy  that  she  had  restored  the  lost  arms  to  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  a  life  of  Pauline — but  to  the  educated  eyes 
of  today,  educated  by  the  Follies  and  similar  shows,  these  heroines  of 
spectacles,  dramas  and  burlesques  of  the  "sixties"  seem  to  be  stock-yard 
beauties. 


Emily  Soldene  in  her  book  of  reminiscences  deplored  the  change  in 
public  taste,  for  when  she  returned  to  London  from  her  long  sojourn  in 
Australia,  she  found  that  appreciation  of  beef  from  the  heels  up  had  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Eaton  does  not  mention  Emily,  brilliant  and  vivacious,  but 

I  he  does  say  at  the  end  of  his  chapter:  "We  also  have  legs,  and  probably 
■vve  shall  always  have  them,  too.  They  are,  however,  more  slender  and 
attractive  than  they  used  to  be,  and  we  have  learned  to  admit  their  beauty 

'  without  a  blush,  which  is  a  step  forward.  But  Miss  Logan  today  could  go 
to  37  theatres  in  New  York  without  being  shocked  by  the  sight  of  them." 


We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Eaton  on  page  280  characterizing  Lydia' 
Thompson  as  "blonde  and  shameless."  Blonde  she  was,  beautifully  formed,' 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  never  "shameless."  We  doubt  if  Mr. 
Eaton  ever  saw  her  in  her  burlesque  shows.  If  he  had,  his  characteriza- 
tion is  the  more  surprising.  In  her  younger  days,  as  a  solo  dancer,  she 
shone  in  cities  of  the  European  continent.  In  legitimate  comedy,  she  wasi 
sparkling.  There  has  been  only  one  Lydia.  Fortunate  are  those  who  sawj 
her  as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  in  "Kenilworth"  (in  spite  of  the  dramatist's! 
strodous  puns),  in  "Ixion"  when  in  1868  she  appeared  in  that  play  in  Newj 
Y'lrk  at  Wood's  Museum.  ^  ' 


hi.s  grandmother.  It  seems  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  "lament"  the 
dead,  and  every  one  in  the  family  and 
in  the  village  entered  the  hall  weeping 
ind  lamenting,  and  addressing  the 
r.rpsc:  "Beloved  father,  why  hast  thou 
ft  us  all  alone?" 

The  chapters  about  Aksakov's  school- 
•lys  remind  one  in  certain  ways  of 
Dolheboys  Hall:  rooms  freezing  cold, 
bad  sDup  in  which  the  end  of  a  tallow 
candle  was  fouiid;  rebellion  of  pupUs-r 
unjust  punishments;  yet  there  ^-eje 
encouraging  teachers,  and  friendships 
were  made.  Even  the  pious  mother  of 
Aksakov  and  doctors  of  repute  lied  to 
gain  his  freedom  from  one  school. 

Beautiful  are  the  descriptions  of  out- 
door life  at  Ufa  and  the  boy's  delight 
In  Nature.  There  are  many  pages  that 
are  thus  Incomparable.  And  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  not  one  of  the  four 
hundred  pages  Is  trite  or  dull.  No  won- 
der that  in  Russia  the  book  is  one  of 
the  great  classics;  that  In  various 
translations  It  is  recognized  as  unex- 
ampled, unique  In  the  long  list  of  auto- 
biographies. 


A    PERFECT  LADY 

(Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Qaiette) 
Mrs.  Maude  Yarlgus-Barnes,  serving 

a  sentence  for  the  poisoning  of  her  hus- 
and  in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
lurder  cases  in  Reno  county,  sends  her 

love  to  every  one  In  Hutchinson. 

TO  O.  O.  ' 
To  her  who  scorns  the  lipstlok  and  the; 

I  doff' mf  hat.    Were  other  malda  as 

AS  .hT!'the  sterner  sex  would  higher 

Their "^charm,   and  be   moro  keen  to 
auickly  choose  _,,„•. 
Their  partners  true.  For  any  man  who  s 

Does  wUUngly  admit,  a  Palnted  tace 
Will  not  beguile  his  choice,  or  fill  the 

Of  one  whose  modesty  attracts  his  eyes. 

I  am  no  swain  who  seeks  a  youthful 

My  locTs'are  turning  ^ay.  my  children 

!  But  I^^o'^ui  urgJ  that  hope.  »o  often 


Is  Still  Within  your  reach.    With  roses 
strewn 

Your  path  may  be.     The  springtime 

oomes  apace, 
Here's  hope  that  then,  glad  smiles  will 

wreathe  your  face. 

QUERCUS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Might  I  suggest,  with  due  humility, 
that  less  of  Swift  and  Pater  and  more 
of  Florian  Slappy  would  trace  the  origin 
and  possibly  Justify  the  use  of  the 
scathingly  condemned  sentence,  "Eat- 
ing Is  the  fondest  thing  he  Is  of." 

The  expression  Is  taken  from  the  In- 
imitable darkey  stories  written  by  Oc- 
tavus  Roy  Cohen  which  have  been  run- 
ning In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
"The  fondest  thing  he  Is  of"  and 
"That's  the  very  thing  she's  every- 
thing else  but"  are  two  of  his  special- 
ties. ELIZABETH  FORD  CARR. 

Maiden. 

LODGING-HOUSE  AUREOLA 

(Answering  Margaret  Lloyd.) 
He  hastened  in  his  gait 
Hopeful, 

His  face  was  dauntless. 
Yet  pale. 

As  any  city  dweller 

Forced  in  narrow  streets. 

He  castles  built 

Whilst  factory  whistles  blew. 

"Had  breakfast  at 

"The  One-armed  Ritz,"  he  said. 

(Small  book  from  i)Ocket — 

Mind  m  Spain). 

Then  long  hours  of  duty,  — 

Thoughts  aspiring,  ^ 

"Sunset  and  Evening  Star" 

And  one  true  friend 

Shaped  his  summer  eve. 

So  when 

Wan  gaslight  led  him 
Up  the  endless  stairs. 
He  hastened  In  his  gait, 
Hopeful, 

As  is  with  youth. 
Boston.       MARJORIE  SPOFFORD. 

2IBA,  NOT  A  GOOD  PROVIDER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"And  when  David  was  a  little  past 
the  top  of  the  hill,  behold,  Zlba,  the 
servant  of  Mephlbosheth  met  him,  with 
a  couple  of  asses  saddled,  and  upon 
them  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  and  a 
hundred  summer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

"And  the  king  said  unto  Ziba:-What 
meanest  thou  by  these?  And  Ziba  said 
The  asses  be  for  the  king's  household 
to  ride  on;  and  the  bread  and  summer 


fruit  for  the  young  men  to  eat;  anlTOTel 
wine,  that  such  as  bp  faint. iu  the  vrtl-  I 
derness      may     drink." — n  Samuel, 
xvi.  1.  2. 

What  in  the  name  of  time,  taste  or 
purgatory  Is  tha^.Volstead  act  com- 
pared to  this?  J.  L.  FRENCH. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  DOCTOR 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Press) 
Noting  an  inquiry  In  the  "Health  of 
tie  Family"  column  In  regard  to  what 
will  cure  Infantile  paralysis  in  a  2-year- 
Id  child.  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Shawnee,  Okla., 
writes   Capper's   Weekly   to  report  an 
lifallible  cure.  Take  raw  Irish  potatoes, 
w'nitest  ones  preferred,  she  advises,  and 
lice  them  very  thin,  binding  the  slices 
n  the  spine  quite  thickly  and  let  them 
emaln  over  night.  In  the  morning  the 
potatoes   win   have   turned   green,  she 
Biys,  from  the  poison  they  have  drawn 
ui.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  sec- 
nd  treatment  In  the  same  way,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  child  to  eat  one 
riw  scraped  Irish  potato  once  or  twice 
a  day  as  a  laxative,   Mrs.  B.  tells  us 
further  that  eating  Irish  potatoes  raw 
will  cure  pyorrhea,  or  shrinkage  of  the 
gums:  also  that  eating  Just  on©  big  po- 
lato  every  day  is  a  fine  remedy  for  con- 
stipation. 

PRENATAL  BAPTISM 

(From  the  Paris  Gazette) 
We  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
Halth,  Jr.,  on  the  arrival  of  a  son, 
Russel  Howard,  on  August  20.  Mrs. 
Halth  was  Miss  Daisy  McRae.  The 
baby  was  baptized  on  Sunday,  August 
10th. 

THE   INFINITE   PROLONGATION  OF 
JONES 

(From  W.  S.  J'."!  "The  Child  oX  Time" — 
London) 

Jones  goes  each  day  to  Mincing  Lane, 

Tube,  office,  chop  at  one. 
Office  once  more,  and  tube  again,' 

And  Jones's  day  is  done. 

Comes  dinner,  evening  paper,  and 
Eight  hours  beside  his  wife; 

Breakfast  and  tube — one  day  may  stand 
For  Jones's  yearly  life. 

On  Sundays  in  his  church  he  prays. 
He  prays  wlt*i  slumbrous  eye; 

"Grant  me.  Almighty,  length  of  days. 
And  then  Eternity!" 

THE  LAST  WORD 

(Women,  says  a  writer,  show  their 
sense  of  humor  in  their  dress.) 

In  talk  my  Mary  does  not  show 

The  slightest  sense  of  fun. 
No  aptitude  for  Jeux  des  mots. 
No  passion  for  the  pun; 
i      With  merriment  she  seldom  rocks 
I         At  ludicrous  mishaps; 
I      She  never  spoke  a  paradox, 
j        Nor  fashioned  booby  traps. 

I      Biji.  though,  when  little  tiffs  begin 
I         Or  arguments  arise,  ' 
j      She  shows  no  skill  at  dealing  in 
I       Satirical  replies. 

If  we  should  chance  to  disagree, 

She  has  her  answer  pat; 
By  way  of  crushing  repartee 
She  goes  and  buys  a  hat. 

T.  H. 


ROLAND  HAYES 

I  .  . 


I  "with  symphony  hall  now  stripped  of 
1  Its  remnants  of  bucaneerlng,  the  con-  . 
1  cert  season  commenced  yesterday  after-  • 
noon  with  Roland  Hayes  song  recital. 
I  which   included   Mozart's   concert  ana 
i"Per  Pieta  Non  Ricercate,"  Schubert's 
!  "An  Die  Leler."  Schumann's  "Gelster- 
I  nahe,"    Hugo    Wolff's  "Beherzlgung," 
iGrlffes's  "In  a  Myrtle  Shade,"  Whelp- 
.  ley's  "I  Knovr  a  Hill."  Warren  Storey 
Smith's     "A    Caravan    From  China 
Comes,"    several    negro    spirituals,  as 
well  as  a  generous  supply  of  encores, 
which   included   Handel's   "AVould  You 
Gain    the   Tender   Creature,"    an  aria 
from  "Manon,"  and  Nevin's  "Murmur- 
ing Zephyrs." 

Only  a  vear  ago,   on   the  wings  ol 
his  European  favors  and  appreciation, 
Roland  Hayes  commenced  his  triumphal 
march   over    these   United    States,  so 
that  now  his  name  and  the  warm  and  ^ 
restrained   fervors    of    his   voice  have, 
penetrated  even   to  those   circles  less) 
musical.    Now  there  is  an  overflowing 
concert  hall,  and  applause,  Instantan- 1 
ecus  fevered,  and  honest.  Roland  Hayes  , 
is  like   to  become  a  cult— a  deserved, 
I  one— he  needs  no  favors  now. 
I    It  was  a  sound  and  varied  program 
yesterday  afternoon,  commencing  with 
the  formal  patterned  Mozart  aria,  to 
which  at  times  he  gave  a  strange  and 
:  searching  accent— a  suggestion  of  wUd- 
nesB,  yet  within  the  pattern.     His  Is 
a  glorious  voice  and  feeling  for  mood 
i— one  finds  It  In  the  richness  of  his 
;  German   romantic  songs;   In   the  chill 
-  :  reaches  of  his  Hugo  W»lf ;  in  the  pale 
5  ■  melancholies   and    eerie   fancy   of  the 
••    Griffes  setting  for  Blake's  poem;  in  the 
i  gentle   phrasing  and   precision   of  the 
1  Handel;    and   again   In   the  chestened 
oriental  mood  of  Warren  Storey  Smith  s 


■  Caravan,"  suggested  by  the  verses  oi 
Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

Yet  with  all  his  Imaginativeness, 
there  Is  an  excellence  of  dicUon. 
wheUier  It  be  In  French.  German,  or 
m  the  pounding  rhythms  of  the 
spirituals;  a  perfection  In  phrasing.  His 
is  an  art  spontaneous,  yet  cultured,  that 
seems  to  be  constantly  Improving.  More 
than  mere  passing  mention  should  b« 
made  of  the  accompanying  ot  \M11- 
lam  Lawrence,  a  most  Intelligent  and 
i  sensitive  pianist,  whose  playing  was 
'  much  applauded  yesterday. 


Have  the  lost  books  of  Llvy  been 
found?  French  scholars  are  sceptical. 
Figaro  gave  an  account  early  last 
month  of  a  meeting  of  the  Academle 
din  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  In 
Paris.  One  learned  member  said  that 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  was  un- 
known. Salomon  Relnach,  as  wise  as 
Solomon  of  old.  said  he  could 'not  And 
the  discoverer's  name  in  Minerva,  n6r 
In  any  other  analogous  volume. 

But  that  proves  little  or  nothing. 
There's  many  an  honest  citizen  whose 
name  is  not  In  "Who's  Who"  or  In  any 
other  "Who's  What"  or  "Who's  That." 


M.  Relnach  told  some  interesting 
stories  about  the  lost  books.  He  re- 
called the  fact  that  the  poet.  Martial, 
did  not  add  the  complete  works  of  Llvy 
to  his  library  because  they  were  too 
cumbersome;  the  volumes  today  would 
represent  from  12  to  15  follo.^ — and  this 
fact  wars  against  any  di.5covery. 

There  have  been  several  pretended 
discoveries  of  the  lost  books  since  the 
ISth  century.  The  complete  manuscript 
had  been  seen  on  an  Orkney  Isle,  In 
Norway,  at  Constantinople.  In  Africa. 
There  were  unknown  fragments  seen 
about  1630  at  the  convent  of  Fonte- 
vrault  in  France.  But  of  all  these 
statements  there  was  no  verification. 

In  the  17th  century  a  Greek  offered  to 
present  Louis  XIV  with  the  complete 
history  which  had  been  "discovered"  at 
Chlo,  but  when  he  was  to  be  brought  to 
Versailles  he  could  not  be  found.  There 
is  a  legend,  an  absurd  one,  that  these 
lost  books  were  destroyed  by  Gregory 
the  Great. 

Thus  M.  Salomon  Relnach.  the, learned 
man,  who  remembering  that  In  1772  a 
fragment  relating  to  wars  in  Spain  had 
been  found  at  the  Vatican,  said  that 
while  it  was  not  Impossible  that  other 
fragments  would  be  found,  he  did  not 
believe  In  Dr.  di  Martino's  find  at 
Naples.  "But. I'll  say  with  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  that  tliere's  no  smoke  without 
fire.  And  as  there's  much  smoke,  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  little  fire." 

We  are  not  greatly  exercised  over  this 
question,  but  we  would  welcome  with  a 
shout  of  rejoicing  the  news  that  the  lost 
volumes  of  Tacitus  had  been  found,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Herman  Melville 
characterized  him  as  a  depressing, 
pessimistic  historian  (see  "The  Confi- 
dence Man")  and  Anatole  France  is  said 
to  regard  him  as  a  slanderer.  And 
would  that  we  had  the  whole  "Satlrl- 
con"  of  Petronius.  As  for  unflnislied 
works,  what  would  pne  not  give  for  a 
complete  "Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood." 
or  the  volumes  of  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilization  that  death  prevented  him 
from  writins? 


But  M.  Relnach  a  week  afterwards 
made  the  amende  honorable  as  far  Ss 
the  personality  of  the  discoverer.  Dr. 
Mario  dl  Martlno,  is  concerned.  He 
told  his  colleagues  at  the  academy  that 
the  discoverer  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Italy  as  a  paleographist.  and  the  his- 
torian of  Naples  Uhivorsity;  that  he  Is 
at  work  on  a  history  of  schools  of 
Italian  calligraphies. 

We  speak  of  a  fine  Italian  hand  and 
our  young  women  of  the  forties  and 
fifties  were  taught  handwriting  in  the 
fine  "Italian  manner."  Did  the  Italians 
ever  have  anything  like  the  "Spencerlan 
System  of  Penmanship,"  for  which  we 
had  copybooks  In  school?  Today  girls 
are  taught  to  write  illegibly.  But  we 
wander  from  M.  Reinach  and  the  lost 
books  of  Titus  Livius.  The  good  Dr. 
Martlno  has  copied  the  second  decade 
of  Livy's  history,  and  it  will  be  pub-  I 
lished  next  montli.  He  has  also  found 
two  Greek  manuscripts,  a  poem  on  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Aretinos,  and  a  life 
of  St.  January,  Naples'  patron  saint.  As 
for  the  alleged  discovery  by  Messrs. 
Orcini  and  Vallese  of  a  I'lost  book"  of 
Tacitus,  the  French  wise  men  "await 
further  developments." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

New.s  of  the  Venetians'  step  forward 
in  the  abolishing  of  their  clumsy  old 
gondolas  In  favor  of  the  more  efficient 
motor-driven  craft  .suggL'tit.s  to  my 
mind  several  other  improvements  which 
the  Europeans  might  wisely  adopt: 

1 —  The  remodelling  of  the  Sistlne 
Chapel  for  the  showing  of  moving  pic- 
tures to  supplant  the  obsolete  "still" 
pictures  now  on  exhibition  there. 

2 —  The  letting  of  concessions  for  hot 
dog  stands  at  all  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs, revenue  from  which  to  be  used 
In  correcting  structural  defects  in  tbt 
Tower  of  Pisa,  and  in  refurnishing  the 
tJfflzzI  Gallery  with  nice  new  pictures 


uit-of-date  ones 
,u  ,,,,  ni.ii\.v  of  thtim  ovar 

a  hundred  years  old. 

S— Instftllr.tion  In  the  theatre  at 
Hulreutn  of  a  strictly  modern  three- 
((iiarter  million  UolUr  pipn  orpan  I'a- 
pabl*  of  reproducing  all  the  Instruments 
of  the  orthostra  and  of  Imltatlns  n 
niocklnsblrd.  a  oanary  and  church  bells. 

4— UiBtallnllon   of   electrically  driven 
{or  "operated")  pianos  In  all  Icadlna, 
con»ervatorUR.  KKNWAS. 
(To  be  continued) 

An  American  firm  Is  experlnitntlng 
«lth  the  object  of  perfectlnic  a  motor 
oar  whose  weakest  parts  are  to  be  so 
strengthened  that  all  the  parts  will  wear 
out  Blmultaneou.ily.  The  effect  will  be 
Lo  prolonK  the  life  of  the  car  and  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  •■spares."  How  Ions 
huch  a  car  would  last  Is  beyond  the 
■  onjocture  of  the  most  expert  expert. 
■The  wonderful  One-hoss-Shay,"  which 
was  built  (also  In  America)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  theory,  lasted  a 
hundred  years  and  a  day.  Presum- 
ably the  car  would  survive  as  a  famil/ 
bv'lrloom  until  the  preat-grrand'^on  of 
the  original  owner,  taking  a  hlU  one 
day  "on  top,"  heard  a  last  dying  moan 
from  the  exhaust  and  found  himself 
suddenly  sitting  on  a  little  heap  of 
dust  which  was  once  "1924  Model." — 
Dally  Chronicle. 

LITERARY  "PUGS' 
As  the  World  Wag.s; 

Why  do  the  followers  of  prize  fight- 
ing address  their  favorites  with  endearr 
ing  diminutives?  Tt  seems  .so  incongru- 
ous. Kdward  is  always  Eddie.  Thomas 
Tommy,  William  Willie,  and  so  on. 

And  a  biff,  brutal,  low-browed  gorilla 
with  a  gift  of  doing  some  muscular  act 
rather  better  than  the  rest  is  coddled 
and  petted,  and  the  philosophy  he  never 
could  have  expressed  In  a  thousand 
years  Is  written  In  a  style  «nd  with  a 
quality  any  college  professor  might 
envy.  -Did  any  iiuman  being  ever  hear 
a  prize  fighter  use  the  word  obdurate — 
or  recaloltrnnt — or  pleasurable— or  syn- 
chronize? Excuse  a  laugh.  I  read  an 
article  by  an  eminent  prize  fighter 
which  contained  all  those  words. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  art  if  the  re- 
porter or  Journalist  who  contributed  the 
dally  column  signed  by  a  professional 
ball  player  or  prize  fighter  wrote  it  ex- 
actly as  it  would  have  been  spoken  if 
the  athlete  had  personally  dictated  the 
story,  which  he  .seldom  does,  by  the 
way,  and  we  presume  the  man  whose 
name  Is  signed  must  find  It  difficult 
to  live  up  lo  the  intellectual  standard 
he  has  achieved  by  newspaper  stories 
of  doubtful  parentage. 

Good  old  John  L.  Sullivan,  in  younger 
days  before  his  renll/  remarkable  in- 
tellectual development,  once  wrote  a 
book — that  Is,  In  the  manner  of  the 
present  niuscular  celebrity.  John  never 
even  read  the  book  and  was  grateful  to 
me  for  digging  one  of  them  up  on- Corn- 
hill  25  years  afterward  and  sending  It 
to  him  at  -\blngton.  But  John  was  hon- 
est— he  didn't  pos*  as  an  author.  He 
toldjus  one  night:  Arthur  Brisbane  was 
a  damn  good  fellow,  and  so  were  most 
of  the  newspaper  boys  In  my  time.  Ar-  i 
thur  wrote  the  book,  but  I  seem  to  i 
have  forgotten  If  many  copies  were  sold.  ' 
Anyway,  the  reporters  had  to  make  a 
living  and  I  was  always  glad  to  give 
the  lads  a  boost." 

And  now  Arthur  is  a  millionaire  own- 
er of  a  chain  of  newspapers  and  John 
Li,  is  but  a  memory. 

L.ANSINCJ  R.  ROBINSON.  I 

Beaton.  i 

STONE  FAMILY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
COLONIAL  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Stepping 
Stones,"  a  fantastic  musical  play  in 
two  acts.  Boolt  by  Anna  Caldwell  and 
R.  H.  Burnside;  lyrics  by  Anna  Cald- 
well. Music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Charles 
Dillingham,  producer.  Roy  Webb,  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra. 

Peter   Plus  Fred  Stone 

Prince  Silvio  •,  Roy  Hoyer 

otto  DeWolfe  Oscar  Raglaml 

Reraus  ■  John  Lambert 

Richard  Cynthia  Foley 

Captain   Paul  Frederic  Tozere 

Aiitoine  William  Murray 

Gypsy  Jan  Bert  Jordan 

Eddie  Willie  Torpey 

The  Landlord  George  Herman 

Rougetlo  Hood  Dorothy  Stone 

Widow  Hood  Allene  Stonr 

Lopina  Hazel  Gler 

itadlola  Primrose  Cary: 

Mary  ....LuciHe  Elmor. 

Nursn  Marjorie  Lydla  .Scot, 

Charlotte  Prancetta  Malloy 

Eclaire  Jet  Stanley 

It  ■was  a  great  night  for  the  Stone 
family,  Mr.  Stone  and  hla  wife  Allene 
with  their  charming  daughter  I>orothy,  1 
who  w-as  seen  here  for  the  first  time.  I 
An   audience   that   filled   the  Colonial 
from  top  to  bottom  was  enthusiastic  in  ' 
its  welcome.    Whatever  the  Stones  did, 
whatever  they  said,  excited  new  laugh-  : 
ter,  new  admiration. 

Fred  Stone  belongs  to  the  old  and ! 
noble  family  of  master  clowns,  who 
have  been  a  source  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
s-tage.  .\.n(J  no  one  has  laughed  at  the 
master   clown,    whether   his   name  Is 


Orlmaldl,  Wiifcrau.  Ucork'«  L.  Fox,  or 
Fred  Stone;  one  laufihted  with  thorn. 
For  back  of  their  foolishness,  their  non- 
sense, their  clownins,  tliero  has  always 
been  superior  intelligence,  Ihn  keen 
sense  of  th.i  ridiculous.  Wise  men 
have  considered  laughter  philosophically, 
have  written  solemn  volumes  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Why  do  we 
laugh?"  And  a  few,  as  Baudelaire,  have 
Insisted  that  laughter,  even  when  It 
holds  both  its  sides.  Is  Inherently  dia- 
bolical and  inhuman,  because  It  Is  usu- 
ally provoked  by  the  sight  or  the  thought 
of  human  beings  victims  of  accidents  or 
tholr  own  folly. 

But  Mr.  .Stone  Is  far  from  being  sin- 
ister or  cruel  In  his  clowning.  He  is 
the  merryman  from  sheev  enjoyment. 
It  Is  possible  that  In  the  nightwatclies 
he  thinks  that  some  day  ho  will  plaj 
Hamlet— George  L.  Fox  played  the  part, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  wild  burlesque,  never 
to  be  forgotten;  or  perhaps  Mr.  Stone 
thinks  that  he  might  make  a  sensation 
as  the  wretched  son  in  Ibsen  s 
•Ghosts."  In  the  mean  time  he  furnishes 
nnniseraent  to  thousands,  and  thus 
makes  for  righteousness.  . 

Last  night  the  Stones  wer^  a  happy 
couple.  Their  graceful  and  roguish 
daughter  danced  and  sang  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  spectators.  Youth,  as 
Liszt  once  remarked,  Is  the  time  for 
virtuosity.  Youth  on  the  stage  when, 
as  in  this  Instance,  It  Is  ■without  af- 
fectation, when  it  Is  Ingenuous,  is  re- 
freshing. One  easily  pardoned  the  evi- 
dent pride  of  the  parents  In  the  success 
of  Miss  Dorothy.  .  , 

Little  can  be  said  In  praise  of  the 
"book  "  for  it  is  inconsequential,  a 
loosely  constructed  thing  based  on  the 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  but  as 
it  serves  the  Stones,  the  book  will  pass. 
Mr  Kern's  music  is  pretty,  and  several 
of  the  numbers  will  haunt  the  memory. 
Among  them  Is  the  music  for  the  Mys- 
tic Hussars. 

The  supporting  company  is  adequate, 
and  this  Is  to  be  said  of  the  singers^ 
■whatever  one  thought  of  the  vocal  qual- 
ity ;  their  enunciation  was  surprisingly 
distinct,  a  rare  thing  today  in  musical 
shows.  Miss  Glen  has  an  agreeable 
voice  except  when  the  music  takes  her 
beyond  her  natural  range,  and  she  sings 
tastefully.  Miss  Caryll  was  pleasing 
vocally.  The  inclswo  voice  of  Mr.  Rag- 
land  and  the  rich,  full  voice  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert had  full  opportunity. 

The  stage  settings  were  handsome 

Some  of  them  ■were  striking  In  thel 
richness  and  originality.  One  of  th 
features  of  the  performance  was  tiV 
surprising  acrobatic  dance  of  Mr.  Her 
man  a.s  the  skeleton  Janitor.  The  TlUe 
Sunshine  Girls  were  busy.  Perhap 
their  dancing  was  overworked  in  samelJ 
ness,  but  their  evolutions  in  the  march 
■vere  skilfully  execmted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ■writers 
'f  the  book  -were  not  kind  to  the  com- 
edians. The  dialogue  was  often  flat, 
and  some  of  the  jokes  ■were  musty.  But 
one  remembers  gratefully  Mr.  Stone  in 
his  various  disguises,  his  knife-thro'W- 
ing,  and  his  miraculous  feats  as  a  ma- 
gician. One  shudders  to  think  what 
"Stepping  Stones"  would  be  -without 
the  Stones,  parents  and  daughter. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Outward 
Bound,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Sutton 
Vane;  produced  by  William  Harris,  Jr. 
The  cast: 

Scrubby  Herbert  Heywood 

,4""  Marcla  Byron 

*S^"'"Jl'-.  Leonard  Mudte 

M""-  ^J^f  ,  Tom  Xesbit 

Mr.s.  Cliveden-Banks. .  .Charlotte  Granville 

Rev.  William  Duke  Gerald  Cornell 

Mrs.  Midgett  Minnie  Dupree 

Mr.  Llngley  Eugene  Powers 

Rev.    Frank   Thompson  Whitford  Kane 

Before  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic audience,  "Outward  Bound"  was 
played  last  night  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston.  In  the  length  of  this  or  many 
more  seasons,  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
lancfther  play  which  arouses  or  repays 
!so  much  inquiry  and  study  as  this. 
■Written  and  produced  in  England  by 
an  actor,  Sutton  'Vane,  it  was  first  test- 
ed in  America.  In  New  York,  audi- 
ences applauded  and  attended,  and  the 
praise  of  the  critics  has  re-echoed 
throughout  the  Bast. 

The  character  of  the  play  has  been 
made  familiar  by  many  descriptions  In 
the  newspapers.  There  gather  in  the 
smoking  room  of  a  small  ship  seven 
passengers  and  a  stew.ird;  >they  are 
dead,  and  they  are  journeying  to  a 
place  of  judgment.  Hovv  they  hnd  that 
out  and  how  thew  meet"  the  judgment, 
first  act  is  the  most  skliful.'  In  Llvlng- 
the  three  acts  explain.  Of  these,  the 
ston  Piatt's  smoking  room,  peopled  bv 
amusing  and  human  characters  not  eerie 
in  the  least,  the  existence  of  the  unreal 
is  evident  very  soon  after  the  rise  of 
the  curtain.  The  author's  method  of 
producing  atmosphere  is  ingenious.  He 
first  does  it  by  little  things— Lingsley, 
the  business  man,  and  Mrs.  Midgett, 
the  scrubwoman,  cannot  remember  why 
they  are  on  board  and  where  they  are 
going.  The  whole  company  is  unwit- 
tingly precise  about  its  destination. 
Then,  drinks  are  Eervpd  before  the  boat 


haila-'-Mlnreal  enough,  A  pnlr  of  losrers, 
Rilent  before  the  othem.  to  themselves 
murmur  variations  of  the  sometime 
original  query.  "They  can't  separate 
us,  can  they?"  Before  the  drink-be- 
fuddled -wastrel  gueesea  thotrulh,  Mr. 
Vane  has  plainly  pointed  to  the  audi- 
onoo  that  it  Is  not  -watching  the  de- 
parture of  an  ordinary  liner.  The  .situ- 
ation Is  half  understood  before  drunken 
I'rl.ir  asks  the  steward:  "We're  d.jad. 
ar.  n'twe?  The  answer  Is  In  th.^  affir- 
mative. To  the  question:  "Where  are 
we  going?"  he  answers;  "To  heaven — 
or  to  hell.  They're  both  the  same 
place,  you  know." 

In  tho  second  act  the  less  observing 
characters  are  Informed  of  their  condi- 
tion; each  greets  tho  announcement  in 
a  different  way,  each  trying  to  measure 
14  in  terms  of -their  human  life.  Llngley 
of  Llngley,  Ltd.,  calls  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss it;  Mrs.  CIlvedcn-Banks  wears 
mourning,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duke  doffs  his 
professional  clothes  and  manner.  The 
few  who  can  rise  above  an  empty  and 
petty  life  are  rewarded  by  the  Great 
Examiner. 

In  the  last  scene  the  mysterious  lovers 
are  disposed  of.  They  are  "halfways," 
like  the  steward.  Scrubby,  because  they 
had  committed  suicide  and  were,  there- 
fore, sentenced  to  travel  back  and  forth 
mlthout  ever  being  judged,  Ann  and 
Henry,  finding  it  Impossible  to  marry, 
decided  to  be  united  Indeath;  they 
tried  to  kill  themselves  by  turning  on 
tho  gas  Jet.  As  the  ship  leaves  the 
heavenly  port,  Henry  hears  his  dog, 
Jock,  bark,  followed  by  the  tinkle  of 
glass  and  the  inrush  of  fresh  air.  He 
Is  called  back  to  life  and  is  able  to 
bring  Ann  with  him.  As  the  play  began 
he  heard  Jock;  as  it  ends  he  hears  him 
break  the  glass.  The  author  may  mean 
[to  suggest  that  the  entire  action  takes 
place  during  the  minutes  between  Hen- 
ry's turning  of  the  gas  Jet  and  Jock's 
breaking  the  window.  ' 

The  actors  are  more  than  sufficient, 
and  the  fire  of  exceptional  brilliance 
was  felt  chiefly  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Pow- 
ers and  Mr.  Nestalt.  Charlotte  Granville 
was  the  large,  vain,  somewhat  vulgar 
and  always  effective  Mrs.  Banks;  Min- 
nie Dupree  the  lovable  cockney  woman, 
and  Leonard  Mudie  and  Marcia  Byron 
the  lovers.  The  one  setting  was  prop- 
erly atmospherlo  and  the  colorless  day 
and  night  were  'well  suggested  By  the 
lighting. 


THE  FOUR  CANSINOS 
STAR  ON  KeiH  BILL 


Hale  Hamilton,  Grace  La  Rue 
Put  on  Another  Headliner 


The  Four  Canslnos,  In  a  number  of 
picturesque  Spanish  dances,  featured 
the  Interesting  and  well-rounded  bill 
which  opened  at  Keith's  Theatre  last 
night.  From  the  symbolic  dance.  El 
Torero,  -which  opened  the  number  to  the 
Balero  of  Seville  -which  ended  it,  every 
selection  had  fire  and  passion  -which 
distinguished  it  from  the  usual  run  of 
continental  attractions. 

Another  headliner  was  a  society  skit 
in  which  Hale  Hamilton  aad  Grace 
La  Rue  appeared.  Beginning  in  a  con- 
ventional way  it  suddenly  displayed  a 
surprising  twist  which  lifted  it  above 
the  averagfe.  Miss  La  Rue  also  attract- 
ed much  applause  in  another  number  in 
-which  she  sang  several  sentimental  and 
popular  songs. 

The  bill  opened  with  the  Hedleys  In 
a  clever  balancing  act,  which  -was  called 
"In  the  Moonlight."  Art  Henry  and 
Leah  Moore  followed  with  a  scene  in  a 
theatrical  booliing  office  which  gave 
an  opportunity  for  several  new  songs 
and  some  light  comedy. 

Leo  Beers,  who  was  described  on  the 
program  as  "vaudeville's  distinctive  en- 
tertainer." sang  a  selection  of  simple 
Eongswith  a  style  and  finish  that  made 
his  act  noteworthy.  Strolling  on  the 
stage  In  a  nonchalant  way,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and  sung  and 
chanted  and  wfiistled  several  half 
humorous,  half-pathetic  ditties  which 
kept  the  audience  in  a  continual  uproar. 

"A.  Sundae  in  London,"  presented  by 
Eddie  Layton  and  Frank  Lennie,  was 
largely  reminiscent  but  was  far  better 
done  than  most  sketches  of  the  sort. 
It  concerned  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  a  Yankee  in  obtaining  a  chocolate 
sundae  on  Piccadilly.  The  Three  Lor- 
dons  in  a  novel  tumbling  act  closed 
the  program. 


ST.  JAMES— "Across  the  Street." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Richard  Purdy, 
first  performed  Iri  Philadelphia  on 
March  16,  1924.  First  time  In  Boston. 
The  cast  includes; 

Mildred    Martin  Olive  Blakenay 

Oberly  Musg-r.^ve  Samuel  Godtrev 

Harry    Stapleton  Harvey  Havs 

Mrs.   Elvira   Bagley  Anna  Layiig 

Joe   Bagley  Houston  Richards 

Cyrus  Perkins  Ralph  M.  Reraley 

Ca.vin  Abbott  Ralph  Morehouse 


.Ak'nos  Ellery  ivn,  aan. 

Kennsth    Dodg«  Itcrljert  H 

Col.  Wentworth  Dod««. .  .I^ouIb  Iveon  Ha 

Its  setting  the  conventional  and  much  ; 
abused    New    England    town   of   hagr-  i 
gllng     selectmen,     and  lackadaisical 
storekeeper,  "Across  tho  Street"  might 
have  gone  the  way  of  so  many  of  its 
fellows,  and  have  been  merely  an  ex- 
aggerated vaudeville  eklt  Jumbling  vil- 
lage humors.  But  the  basic  Idea  Is  in-' 
genlous,  and  there  la  an  excellently  cal- 
culated third  act  well  tuned  to  the  spir- 
ited audiences    that    haunt    the  St 
JameB. 

An  amusing  piece  It  Is,  of  boisterous 
humor,  village  puns  and  sentimental 
romance.  It  ban  to  do  with  the  town  of 
Glendalo  after  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
"city  feller,"  son  of  a  retired  editor,  . 
to  take  the  post  of  associate  editor  on  | 
tho  Observer.  But,  unlike  his  father,  ; 
who  was  wont  to  Invade  public  meet- 
ings with  a  "revolver  on  his  hip  and 
a  rawhide  ■whip  up  his  sleeve" — the 
son's  fancy  turns  to  trolley  lines  and 
dreams  of  en  emporium.  So  when  the 
editor  departs  for  a  somewhat  dubious 
trip  to  the  mountains  of  Montana,  he 
exchanges  places  with  the  unwilling 
young  storekeeper — but  things  proceed 
as  usual,  to  all  outward  appearance. 

So  through  a  blustering  second  act 
they  exchange  telephone  conferences, 
■n'hip  the  town  Into  disorder,  undermine 
tho  smooth  tenor  of  the  selectmen's 
ways,  and  summon  a  town  meeting  to 
denounce  tho  officials.  The  associate 
editor,  for  once  robbed  of  his  booster's 
poise,  must  fa,ce  an  irate  town,  to  ac- 
count for  editorials  which  he  has  never 
written. 

There  are  Incidental  bits  in  the  vari- 
ous lives  of  the  storekeeper  and  associ- 
ate editor  all  nonplussed  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  tdwn;  in  the  momentous 
arrival  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  others 
concerned  in  the  debacle.  A  stormy 
town  meeting  which  includes  the  audi- 
ence— a  willing  actor — Is  the  crux  of 
the  play — a  Jovial  and  seemly  end. 

The  playing  as  a  wholo  suited  the 
demands  of  the  humors.  Miss  Olive 
Blakeney  and  Miss  Hammond  were  pert 
and  .attractive,  and  as  ever,  Houston 
Richards  as  the  storekeeper  with  the 
(noso  for  news  did  his  bit  with  zest  and 
comic  fervor,  never  descending  to  bur- 
lesque, as  did  others  of  the  company — 
perhaps  In  such  a  piece  It  is  pardona 


5;} 


There  should  also  be  mention  of  Mr. 
Hall's  excellent  characterI.^ion  of  thi 
stout  and  fervid  editor,  retired — the  Col. 
Wentworth  Dodge.  E.  G. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— DeWolf 
Hopper  Opera  Company  presents  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore, 
or  the  Lass  That  Loved  a  Sailor,"  an 
operetta  in  two  acts.  Staged  by  Lew 
Morton.  Max  Fichlander  conducted.  The 
cast: 

The  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  Jos.  Porter,  K.  0.  B. 

Arthur  CuuninsTbain 

1  Copt.  Corcoran  Henry  Kelly 

I  Ralph  Kackstraw  Sndworth  Fraaler  i 

Dick  Deadeye  DeWolf  Hopper 

Bin  Bobstay  Herbert  -Watro-us 

I  Boh  Besket  Harry  Xtiirphy 

I  Tom  Tucker  Annette  Hawlcy 

Sergeant  of  Marlne§  John  Douprlas 

.Tonephlne  Ethel  Walker- 
Hebe  Ethel  Clark 

Little  Buttercup  Sarah  Edwards 

1     What  a  pity  that  the  house  was  not 
'.packed  from  pit  to  dome!    Another  ex- | 
!  cellent  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan— 
La  work  that  will  have  its  intermittent 
I  presentations  while  there  is  stage  and  ] 
public— and  yet  again  but  a  fair  sized' 
audience.    Why  will  the  generation  of  I 
the  theatre  of  the  hour  not  appreciate  I 
these  performances   to  the  full.     The  ] 
performances    are  all    that   could    be  ; 
wished    for — -a  chorus    that  can  sing, 
clever  interpreters — and  Mr,  Hopper  and 
his  associates  contributing  their  part  in 
a  liberal  education  in  the  waj's  of  op- 
eretta.   Nor  can  the  principal  comedian, 
himself,    one   of   the   few  now  before 
us,  and  representative  of  a  school  that 
is  fast  disappearing  from  our  theatre, 
go  on  forever  in  his  remarkable  vitaliz- 
ing of  Gilbertian  comics. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  those  in  the 
audience  that  never  lost  a  revival  of 
this  work.  George  W.  Wilson,  the  vet- 
eran comedian  of  the  old  Boston  Mu- 
seum stock  company,  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight,  as  was  his  companion, 
Quincy  Kilby,  in  years  gone  by  tlie 
treasurer  of  the  old  Boston  Theatre. 
-And  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  witness 
the  spontaneous  outburst  of  approval  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  overture  I 

There  was  a  remarkable  Racksrtra-w, 
the  singing  of  the  ensemble,  as  -we  have 
Intimated,  ■K'a-s  alwaj^  musical  aund 
there  was  no  patchwork.  We  never  re- 
member ft  Bill  Bobstay  that  could 
Tender  "He  Is  An  EngUshtnan"  with 
such  authority,  -with  such  dramatic 
significance,  with  greater  musical  in- 
telligence than  he. 

In  Buttercup  we  were  treated  to  a 
novelty,  for  Sarah  EJdwards  elected  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Portsmouth  bum- 
boat  -woman  In  grotesque  style,  and 
put  foot  on  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  as  might 
Vesta  Tilley  out  of  a  Ldndon  music  hall. 

Arthur  Cunningham  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
both  musically  and  dramatically  inter- 
esting, a  performance  that  had"  a  cer- 
tain   elegance   without   leaning   to  the 
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aesthetic. 

Henry  Kelly  sang  the  role  of  Capt. 
Corcoran  with  fine  understanding  of 
the  text.  Ethel  Walker  made  a  pretty 
Josephine,  and  save  for  the  shrillness 
In  taking  her  upper  tones,  gave  a  good 
perfoimance  musically. 

Mr.  Hopper  was  seen  In  his  old  role 
of  Dick  Deadeye,  a  role  that  g^lves  him 
the  least  opportunity  In  his  gallery  of 
I  characterizations.    But   he   played  the 
'part  of  the  "bad"  sailor  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  It  had  been  a  bigger 
part,  and  his  "business"  had  much  in 
'  it  that  kept  his  audience  In  an  uproar. 
In   his  few  singing   moments   he  sang 
as   the   comedian    rather   than   as  tht; 
singer,  and  his  dancing  was  a  credit  to 
this  veteran  of  the  theatre. 

Next  week  "Wang."  one  of  the  choic- 
est characters  in  Mr.  Hopper's  .reper- 
tory. T.  A.  R. 
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PLAYS  CONTINUING 

HOLLIS— "Aren't  We  All,"  Lons- 
dale comedy  with  Cyril  Maude. 
Third  week. 

SHUBERT  —  "Innocent  Eyea," 
Winter  Garden  Revue,  with 
Lew  Hearn,  Vanessi  and  others. 
Elaborately     staged.  Third 

MAJESTIC— "Mr.  Battling  But- 
tler,"  musical  comedy  with 
Charles  Rugglea  in  role  of 
pseudo-pugilist.    Fourth  week. 

WILBUR — "Little  Jessie  James," 
musical  comedy  with  Allen 
Kearns  and  Paul  Whiteman 
band.   Last  week. 

SELWYN— "For  All  of  Us," 
William  Hodge's  latest  play, 
with  Hodge  in  leading  role. 
Second  week. 

TREMONT — "Little  Miss  Blue- 
beard," Irene  Bordoni's  musi- 
cal play  adapted  from  the  Hun- 
garian of  Gabriel  Dregely  by 
Avery  Hopwood.   Second  week. 


!  girl  "driving  co-.vs 
j  "Jury"    a  .Scotticis 
I  me,   as   writers   ab.        -  :  ' 

!  and  "lady  novelists  '  would  say. 
i  HERKIMER  JOHNSON- 

Blossom  Court. 

s.  o.  s. 

As  the  World  "Wa«s: 

"Can't  someone,  sometime,  some- 
where, if  only  In  Northampton  or 
Plymouth,  say  one  kind  word  for  Cal- 
vin Coolldge."  R-  M.  W. 

NEW  CANDIDATES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  take  pleasure  in  nominating  as  can- 
didates for  the  Hall  of  Fame  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Grass  Brothers,  Suburban  Lots,  Min- 
neapolis. J.  Kleenewerck,  Jobber,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.   

Roxbury.  W.  H.  REED. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Rakovsky,   the   soviet  diplomat,  and 
Grabski,  the  Polish  premier.  What  pos- 
■  sibllltles  fof  graft  this  team  ought  to 
offer.  D.  R.  H. 

HAS   MAN   NO  RIGHTS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  lady  down  at  Miami,  Fla..  shot  and 
killed  her  husband  because  he  to|d  her 
to  go  to  hel|. 

Man,  we've  got  no  rights  left! 

R.  H.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Shingled  hair,  clinging  dresses,  half- 
pint  hats,  baby  stares,  painted  lips, 
rouged  cheeks,  tailor-made  eyebrows 
and  ever  ready  on  their  lips,  "When  do 
we  eat?"  the  modern  girl.  Are  they  all 
alike?  I'll  tell  the  pop-eyed  world! 
Yours  for  men's  rights. 

NAN  VARRO. 

AFTER  THAT  THE  DELUGE 

(From  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  via 
K.  W.  S. 

At  Westport  Fair  In  the  amateur  class 
for  his  collection  of  dahlias,  Noah  Flood 
of  Falrhaven  received  second  award. 


We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter. We  note  that  our  highly  esteemed 
contributor,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
justly  celebrated  sociologist,  has  opened 
his  apartment — one  or  two  rooms — In 
Blossom  court,  although  this  fact  of 
Interest  to  the  world  of  science  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  "Society"  edi- 
tors. Probably  Mr.  Johnson — a  man  of 
singular  modesty — neglected,  unlike 
many  of  our  leading  citizens  and  citl- 
zenesses — and  they  are  among  our 
I  "best  people" — to  write  chatty  and  In- 
I  forming  letters  to  them. 


JOHNSON    AND   SIR  WALTER 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 
1    Reading  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
I  of  the  London  Times  an  article  about 
I  the  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
I  "Redgauntlet,"   I  was   tempted  and  I  ^ 
fell.    1  went  to  the  village  library  be- 
fore I  left  the  Cape  and  said  to  the 
librarian  in  an  oft- hand  way,  "I'd  like 
to     take     old     Scott's  'Redgauntlet.' 
There's  something  in  it  Fd  like  to  look 
up."    This  I  said,  lest  she  would  think 
me  an  old  fogy,  indifferent  to  the  mass 
—I  am  inclined  to  write  junk  heap— of 
contemporaneous  novels. 

I  expected  to  be  bored.  My  dear  sir, 
I  was  fascinated  by  the  book.  I  could 
not  put  it  down,  and  I  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed when  my  sister  Vashti,  poor 
thing,  said,  "Herkimer,  It's  time  for  our 
game  of  pinochle." 

I  should  put  "Redgauntlet"  by  the 
side  of  "The  Antiquary,"  "Quentln  D"r-| 
ward."  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "Old 
Mortalitv."  and  "The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,"  I  can't  read  "Ivanhoe"  and 
prefer  Thackeray's  continuation. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  am 
not  an  angler,  for,  as  you  may  know,! 
I  am  a  sensitive  man  and  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  taking  fish  from  their  na-i 
tlve  element  either  in  sport  so-called 
or  In  the  Interest  of  the  kitchen;  but. 
I  read  in  "Redgauntlet"  about  Darsle] 
Latimer  going  fishing.  You  may  re- 
member—or do  I  flatter  you?— that 
Latimer  in  his  letter  to  Falrford  spoke 
'  of  having  "a  jury  of  file*."  "Jury?'"! 
Did  he  mean  by  this  that  he  had  121 
flies  In  a  box?  Did  any  New  England 
angler,  however  choice  or  large  his 
assortment  of  flies,  speak  of  it  as  a 
"jury"? 

Of  course  I  expected  to  find  many 
Scotticisms  in  "Redgauntlet"  and  1^ 
was  not  disappointed,  but  they  did  not 
disturb  me,  not  even  when  I  re'd  of  a 


AUTUMN 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Tou  stir  me  strangely.  Autumn, 
With  your  damply  pungent  smells,  | 
Exhaled  upon  your  winding-sheet  ot 
fog; 

With  the  crickets  fiddling  Idly, 
Rehearsing  for  your  wake. 
And  undertaker's  toad-stools  on  the 
log. 

Then  must  you  die,  O  Autumn 

With  your  cheeks  flushed  hectic  red? 
Katy-dlds  already    quarrel  o'er  your 

will,  ^  i 

While  the  old  moon  keys  the  death 
watch. 

And  the  stars  are  frightened  pale 
As  they  see  your  stiffened  limbs 

Grow  white  and  pale.       M.  B.  W. 
/Worcester. 

GASSED  MACKEREL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  editorial  comment  in  this  column 
speaks,  In  almost  the  same  breath,  of 
rriackerel  and  of  "hors«"  being  used  to 
denote  size.  That  recalls  a  bit  of  dia- 
logue overheard  one  morning  not  long 
ago  when  five  horse-mackerel  were 
landed  on  a  neighboring  wharf.  People 
flocked  to  see  the  enormous  creatures— 
Jiandsome.  weighing,  I  believe,  500  to 
600  pounds  apiece. 

One  woman,  plainly  a  soulful  bemg, 
who  was  particularly  thrilled,  paused  in 
her  flood  of  exclamations  to  a'sk  an  old 
salt  who  stood  near,  "How  do  you  kill 
them?"  "O,  we  gaff  'em,"  he  mumbled. 
"Gas  them!  How  interesting!  '  said  the 
soulful  one.  MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Province  town. 


.     nf,0.     The   ■         -^^1-  , 

of  Brahms  aro  fa-  , 
;  ...tionaries  in  ths  audi-  j 
ence  will  be  pleased,  and  bo  they  may  | 
have  the  patience,  or  courage,  to  listen 
to  the  mu':,ic  by  Uonegger  and  bcnabin  . 
that  comes  later.    It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  name  of  Berlfoz  ("Roman  Car- 
nival") on  tlie  first  prcgrani. 
,    Honegger  s  "Pacltlc  231    Is  a  rauslcsa 
^glorification  of  a  locomotive  engine,  a  , 
giant  rejoicing  in  its  strength.--  .331  | 
refold  to  its  classification  and  number 
•o    Wheels     .Mr.  Koussevitzky  produced, 
The  piece  in  I'aris  l.st  May    There  was 
a  second  pertormance  in  his  series,  and 
one  later  at  the  Prague  ffstival. 

Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Ecslas.v  J^^^J^ 
belongs  to  his  theosophic  period,  is-moro 
or  less  familiar. 

THE  YOUNG  UOTTA 
I^otes  and  Lines: 

'Learning  of  the  death  of  Lotta  Crab- 
ireo  my  ,niemory  of  this  famous  actress, 
the  girl  and  woman  of  moral  goodness 
(a«  X  can  safely  testify  from  observa- 
'tion),  goes  back  to  1S63  when  "she  was 
■living  with  h^v  parents  W  Minna  street, 
-  Sa     Francisco.      She    had    been  in- 
structed in  banjo  playing  by  one  Charles 
Hensel  of  New  York,  w^o  went  to  CalH 
forZ  .W  way  of  the  Straits  Ma^e'" 
lan   in   1S52,   by   reason  of  the  gold 
1  feVer"  and  later  became  an  actor  oi 
!pro?nlnence.    Lotta  was  then  appearing  ^ 
■  (in  ttack)  in  songs  and  lances  at  the 
"Melodeon,"  ori  California -and  Kearney 
(or  Dupont?)  streets,    alwavs.  accom- 
panied by  her  ^P'^^"^^^ 
from  the  theatre,  a  sort  of  v&udevine. 
Although  there  were  occasions  when  at 
tentlons  were  shown  to   her  by  men 
,    worthy  men,  too,  Lotta  had  "0  -^'^P^ 
sltion  to  be  thus  c°"/ted,  or  to  have 
marriage    proposed.     It   was   not  long 
afterwlrds%hat  Thomas     Magulre  of 
Magulre's  Opera  House   on  Ca  ifornia 
s  reet  recognizing  her  fine  Qu=^l'tles  as 
a  wonian  and  an  actress,  engaged  her 
tor  the  dramatic  stage,  and  then  be- 
gan   her   real   success   in   her  chosen 
&ssion,  a  success  greater  than  hat 
of  Sophie,  Irene,  or, Jennie  Worrell  (the 
^Avo'i  cU  Sisters"),  with  whom  she  jvas 
an  associate  in  earlier  da>^.    I  so.me- 
times  called  upon  Lotta        her  resid- 
Ing-Place,  the  National  Hotel  on  Boyl- 
s"fn  street,  and  we  mutually  en^-ed 
chats  of  California  days    and  PeWles. 
and  about  her  mother,  from  whom  she 
inherited  her  excellent  Q^Villties.^^  ^ 


"When  G.-ibrlel  blows  hia  trumpet Jtai  the  | 

morning." 

'  The  golden  slippers  that  am  laid  away, 
Cause  I  ain't  agwine  to  wear  'em  till  tay 

weddin'  day. 
And  the  long- tailed  coat  I  am  gwlne  to 
wear 

When  I  ride  up  In  the  chariot  In  the 
mornin'. 

In  the  mornin",  etc. 
Oct.  1,  1924.  P.  E.  H. 

Mme.  Schumann -Heink  will  give  the. 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  In  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday.  ^ 

Lydla  Knlagevltch,  pianist,  assisted 
by  ilarltza  Naylor  Williamson,  soprano, 
will  give  a  concert  of  Russian  music  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Women's  Kepubllcan 
Club  next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  Piano  music  by  Basllevsky, 
Glinka,  Tchalkowsky,  Borodin,  Rach- 
maninov,  Scriabln.  Songs  by  .Arensky, 
Glazounov,  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Rach- 
maninov,  Tchailcowsky. 

Harold  Samuels,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish pianist,  will  give  a  recitaJ  ln  Jordan 
hall  nest  Wednesday  evening. 


The  "kth  Cefttury  orchestra"  will 
give  a  candle  light  concert  In  costume 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  16. 

■ — ■  ' 
Alma  Gluck,   soprano,   will  sing  In 
Symphony    hall    Saturday  afternoon, 
Oct.  IS. 

.■  John  McCormack  will  sing  In  Sym- 
phony hall  on  Sunday  afterno6n.  Oct.  Ifl. 

>'   "  ■  . 

_  —  -    J".  — ' 
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COMMERCIAL  CANDOR  , 

(From  iA<-  Chicago  Dally  News) 
CAD.— 59-'21  TOUR.;  $675;  IT  WON'T 
LAST.    531  N.  Kedzle  av.;  tel.  Kedzie 
650S. 

Arthur  <ie  Greef,  Uie  Belgian  pianist, 
recently  played  Grieg's  concerto  in  Lon- 
don. The  Dally  Telegraph  was  moved 
to  say:  "After  It  had  run  its  boisterous 
course,  the  thought  came:  'Even  if  this 
must  be  annual,  need  it  be  quite  so 
hardy?"  " 


NOT  A  [fan 

Notfes  and  Lines:  ' 

Mcrvlng  pictures  are  (tremendously 
funny.  It  they  advertised  filmed 
stories  of  well-known  ijovels  and  plays, 
as  burlesques,  none  corfld  criticise,  and, 
providing  they  -continued  to  interpret, 
act,  and  dress  the  productions  as  at 
present,  the  result  would  be  real  a.  t. 
It's  a  simple  thing  to  do  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  offered  with  no  thought  of 
personally  profiting  by  its  adoption. 

Thomas  Hardy  wrote  <'Tess  of  ,  the 
p-rrbervilles"  tWrty  or  forty  years  ago 
if-  memory  serves.  Alt  any  rate,  long 
•  prior  to  the  Hart  Schaff  ner  &  Marx  era. 
!  And  yet  we  find  the  hero  wearing  a 
iVan  Heusen  collar  and  this  boon  to 
moderns  was  only  Invented  three  years 
ago  There  were  numerous  other 
anachronisms:  The  hero  was  hot  stuff.. 
Tie  stamped  around  with  that  sway-, 
ing  gait  peculiar  to  the  cinemas  (we 
believe  the  fault  Is  largely  that  of  the' 
machine),  and  at  the  proper  "nomeiits 
registered  emotion  with  that  other 
Quainl  notion  these  aspiring  paiitoml- 
rrilfets  think  correct— terrific  breast 
heaving,  as  one  does  In  the  gymnapiuin 
When  the  professor  shouts  percuss 
and  "expel."  "Kie  m^ing  picture  hero  s 
torso  alcts  like  a  brawny  blacksmiths 
bellows  on  a  busy  morning. 

And  poor  Tess!  All  she  has  to  do  Is 
drop  tears  of  glycerine  In  the  close-ups, 
keep  her  mouth  ajar,  breathe  deep,  and 
i  assume  an  expression  suggestive  of  a 
moron  suffering  from  a  polypus  or  ad- 
enoids. And  her  hair,  arranged  like 
a  bee  hive,  doesn't  register  verities. 
And  the  villain— by  gosh,  he  was  a 
scream!  The  usual  Hollywood  Idea  of 
the  wicked  nobleman— Charley  Chaplin 
nnoustache,  spats  and  all.  And  for  var- 
iety they  threw  In  pictures  of  the  Holy 
Land  m  Bible  time— our  Saviour  pro- 
tecting the  woman  stoned  and — but 
why  continue?  What's  the  good  of 
raving:  The  pictures  are  more  Idlotlo, 
today  than  before  the  appointment  of 
wm  Hays.  We  wonder  If  he  approves? 

LANSIXG  R.  ROBINSON. 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  the  United  States  aa  con- 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches-  ] 
tra  tomorrow  afternoon.     The  revised 
program   is   better  balanced  than  tne  , 
I  one  that  was  first  announced.    The  con-  , 
^certo  by  Vivaldi,  the  Veneti_an.  will  be  , 
played  as  arranged  by  AU-xander  SUotl.  , 
This  will  be  the  first  performance   we  , 
believe.    In   this   country.     Vivaldi   Is  . 
kriown  here  by  his  violin  concertos.  Mr. 
•  Ysave  played  one  at  a  Symphonv 


Over  in  the  "Mall  Bag"  column  this 
morning  there  Is  a  letter  from  Wilder 
W.  Perry  in  reference  to  a  song  by 
Lotta  some  *0  or  50  years  ago.  1  should 
say  that  about  40  years  ago  the  song 
"In  the  Morning  by  the  Bright  Light  " 
was  used  by  almost  every  minstrel  show 
and  by  many  other  singers.  It  lent 
Itself  particularly  to  black-face  enter- 
tainers. Other  parts  of  it  that  I  recaU: 
"Take  that  match  and  light  that  lamp, 

I  W.I  nt  all  you  chlUun  for  to  follow  me 
And  show  me  the  way  to  the  Baptist 
canip 

Hp.lle-halie-halle  hallelujah, 
in  thp  morning,  In  the  morning  by  the 
i.r:eht  lie 


WORCESTER  HEARS 
HADI-EY'S  WfiRKt 

B.T  OMV  DOWNK8. 
SpFoiai  to  The  A'ctt)  ir<»rJrT»me». 
WOKCBSTBK,    Mass.,    Oct.  0.— The 
sixty'/itth,  Worce.ner    music  festival, 
which    opened    Impressively   with  per- 
formances of  excerpts  for  chorus,  or- 
chestra   and    baritone    solo  (Clarence 
^\"l»itehill)     from     Wagner'a  "Flying 
Dutchman"  and  Bi-ahms  s  requiem,  con- 
tinued today  with  an  orchestra  concert 
under  the  loaderslilp  of   Rene  Pollaln 
and  in  the  evening  the  first  Worcester 
pfifoimances  by  two  compositions  by 
Ilfnry  Iladley,  the  composed  conducting: 
■■i)cean,"    symphonic    poem    after  the 
"Ocean  Od«"   of  J^ouls  K. .  Anspacher, 
and  "Ke.surgam,"  for  chorus,  orche»ti-a 
and  .solo  quartet,  after  the  poem  ol  Mrs. 
Louis  Ayrcs  Garnett. 
.  The  hall  was  packed  with  an  audlcnc<j 
wore  brilliant  in  appearance  than  most 
udienccs  of   recent  seasons   at  these 
..stivals,    and    Mr.    Hadjcys  music 
aroused  much  cnthu.ilasm.     The  avm' 
phonic  poem  "Ocean"  is  a  succession  at 
r.ioods  or  tone  pictures  In  the  Wagoer- 
.Strauss  manner.    There  Is  music  of  tj»e 
.storm,  then  the  suggestion  of  the  dla- 
t.mt  .singing  of  undines  and  mermaids 
and  final  the  sea  In  tranquility,  eternal, 
iiiy.'5terioUK,,ln.scrutable.    The  symphonic 
poem,  in  a  word.  Is  fairly  good  musical 
t^cenery    with    some    boldly  dissonant 
passages  for  the  brass  which  stand  out 
in  the  memory,  and  the  general  roll  and 
rumble  that  a  composer  with  the  ready 
technic  of  Mr.  Hadley  may  easily  con- 
trive.   The  condu.sion,  apparently  made 
him  think    of    the    end    of    Strause  s 
••cDath  and  Transfiguration,"    a  work 
thoughtlessly  composed  some  time  be- 
fore (he  symphonic  poem  "Ocean""  made 
its  appearance.    But  all  this  is  modern 
beside  the  opening  chorus  and  contralto 
.«olo  of    'Resurgam,"  In  which  conven- 
tional choral  (procedure)  of    the  last 
half  century  is  followed  with  a  disarm- 
ing bllthenes.s  and  facility. 

•  Resurgam"  is  excellently  .scored  for 
the  chorus  and  solo  voices.  There  was 
a  very  capable  quartet,  consisting  or 
Inez  Barbour,  soprano;  Nevada  Van  I>er 
A'eur.  contralto;  Thco  Karlr,  tenor,  and 
■William  Guatafsol,  base.  The  excellent 
chorus  sang  with  a  solidity  and  fresh- 
ness of  tone,  and  with  a  ready  lolQW- 
Ing  ot  the  wlsiics  of  the  composer  \n 
music  grave  and  gay.  The  voices  of, 
200  school  children  of  Worcester  made; 
a  charming  effect.  Whether  the  lauslc 
In  itself,  aside  from  Its  gllbne.'S  and 
entert.ilning  variey  of  effect,  ha.-i  quaJ- 
Ities  of  imagination  and  orlKlnsnty  Is 
another  question.  NovertheUss,  it  was, 
Mr.  HadU-y's  evening.  Both  works  were 
received  with  hearty  and  unmlBtakable: 
approval,  sololsLs  and  composer  being 
repeatedly  recalled  after  the  perform- 
ances. ■  .  J  » 
The  afternoon  prbgram  conBlsted  ol 
the  Cesacr  I'rank  Symphony  given  a 
well-proportioned  reading,  full  of  feel- 
ing, by  Mr.  Pollaln  and  his  .'iixty  mu- 
.sUian.'s  from  'iie  New  York  Symphony 
•  Drch.-5tra  ;  Ts<  haikowsky's  "Vaniations 
on  a  Rococco  'J  heme"  -mVn  Hans  Klnd- 
l.r,  -Ai-  cello  soloist,  and  the  first  suite 
taken  from  Plerne's  ballet,  "Cydalise,  J 
alMo  a  novelty  to  festival  audiences. 

The  ballet,  from  which  th  corchestral 
suite  Is  taken,  was  composed  In  IfU."?, 
for  the  Paris  Opera,  but  the  war  po.st- 
pcned  its  performance  ui>tl!  ten  yc-ur.s 
laf.i'r.  It.s  plot  inlrodiires  a  patire  Into 
!•  jJcventecnth  centvii'v'  French  court.  Tlio 
f.|tll»t|on.-    oh\  i. l-  .!    »!,   'I  A'  I  ti> 
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..   bill   l\ir  tiK- 
1  .Iny,  nnfl  ow- 
at    Ifnst,  to 
1  do  )<Vu." 
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1. 1,.  .  \i.il.iti<>n  frir  the  artisan 
.•oixIIIIcwimI  ii-lLiniph. 
ifln  will  hi'  .■«-.lot«t  nt  tlie  on- 
l  ow  .ifti  i  iifpon  inl«rpretat1oti 
i  r>  minor  iihino  l  onoerto.  Tlif 
|iif>ri>,-4  will  bi-  Dvnrnk'x  "New 
Miplionv ;  Hnbaii'l's  "Proces- 
nii.\"  aril  Wujni.  r's  "Pride  of 


den  " 
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,ho  cvcninB  perforni- 
plftMv  HoM  otit,  win 
sololits'  night  pro- 
holnif    Theo  Karl<«, 
in,  soprann.  and  Ibc 
tlio  Worcester  F»>3- 

,.,„,  ,    HoUvMr.  Hadley  and  Mr. 

I'ollHin  will  ron.Uirt. 

Tho  Worcester  Music  roBtlval  now 
f.ipeK  i\  crisis  In  Its  history.  Tt.i  finan- 
rlal  r«cBlpt«  hiiMi  not  in  lofc  seasons 
iiearlv  equalled  cxpeniea.  The  deficit 
uf  this  B'a.ion  Is  Kiiarantced  by  fhco- 
.'orf  T  TOllla.  nnisic  lovcir  of  means  and 
ul  piibltshod  of  The  Worceatcr 
(;iiictti>. 

are  inevitable,  owing  to  the 
.,.,1,   in  tliese  days  of  even  the 
liest'  conducted  music  festivals   the  lim- 
ited seatlnir  of  the  historic  Meehanlca 
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lire  of  the  manase- 1 
price  of  aeats,  since  i 
ilie  purpose  and  tra-  j 
\  ill  to  put  them  bcfrt  I 
reach  of  those  with  ! 
Plans  for  next  soaaon 


include  n  campalrn  of  educatioi  as  to 
ilie  value  and  »pn/lce»  of  the  festival  to 
;  .1  fuhllc  of  the  city  and  county  from 
•    |.-'i  it  ilcrlves  its  name;  the  probable 
'     M  of  a.  .syndicate  to  meet  def- 
flnslly  the  enlistment  of  the 
;'  wpmen,  who  have  not  in  tho 
i  .m.  br.  n  atlmitted  to  any  festival  com- 
mittee.'', in  lt«  behalf. 


Who  wrote  the  parody  bpgrlnnlng". 
"The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
My  love  hut  one"? 

SPELLED  THE  SAME  eUT  PRO- 
NOUNCED DIFFERENTLY 

(From   the   Granltp    State   News,  WolteTxrro, 
N.  H.) 

Mr.  EdUor: 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  blun- 
der In  the  article  in  last  week's  News? 

We  meant  "a  talk  by  H.  N.  Sawyer 
before  the  Pomona  Grange,"  but  we 
wrote  it  G.  W.  Putnam. 

We  apologize  to  Mr.  Putnam. 

FARMER. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  WAR" 

(Seen  by  W.  A.  In  a  Boston  street.) 
Mrs.  Pauline  Lugerlnp  .said  to  a  re- 
porter: "I  think  th»  government  should 
reward  the  world  flyers.  I  was  a  cook 
at  Hostess  house  at  Fort  Sheridan  dur- 
ing the  war  and  know  the  hardships 
army  men  go  through." 


J*.  P.  Howlett  of  Wakefield  informs 
usHhat  the  song  "Hurrah  for  Old  New 
England"  was  not  -  in  "The  Golden 
Wreath,"  but  in  "The  Nightingale," 
published  in  1S60  by  Oliver  Ditson. 


ADD   "SIGNS   AND  WONDERS" 

"Antique  Furniture  Repaired  and 
Made  to  Order." 


A  SOUTHERN  HEROINE 

(From  the  Salerosa,  Fla.,  Patlor.) 
Randolph  Jack.son,  our  popular  post- 
master and  private  banker,  owes  his 
life  to  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  his 
loving  and  courageous  wife  and  today 
is  blessing  the  day  she  accepted  his 
proposal.      While     golfing,  yesterday 
afterijoon,  Mr.  Jackson  sliced  his  ball 
Into  the  pasturage  of  the  Kimball  fami- 
ly.   In  his  haste  and  zeal  to  recover  the 
Folf  ball,  Mr.  Jackson  failed  to  notice 
a  charging  jackass,  and  In  a  twinkling 
the   ugly  beast   had   struck  savagely. 
Mrs.  Jackson  had  seen  the  Impending 
peril,  and.  nimbly  climbing  the  fence 
between  the  golf  grounds  and  the  pas- 
ture, was  quickly  beating  the  animal 
with   her   niblick.    Her   well  directed 
blows   sent   the   beast   scurryingT:  Al- : 
though  shaken  and  bruised,  Mr.  Jack- ! 
sor,  a  son  and  grandson  of  two  Georgia  \ 
veterans  of  the  great  conflict,  resumed 
the  play  despite  Mrs.' Jackson's  urging: 
that    he    rest.    Mrs.    Jackson  typifies' 
the   spirit   of  the  women   of   tlie   old  | 
South. 

AUTUMN  ' 

(For  As  the  WorUI  Wags) 
My  house  Is  .swept  and  garnished,  but 

my  lover  does  not  come; 
I  tune  me  for  his  foot-fall — and  I  hear 

a  wild  bee  hum. 
A  spell  of  Autumn's  on  the  air,  the 

sun's  like  yellow  wine, 
September  noon  is  drifting  by — where 

are  you,  sweetheart  mine? 
Were  August  kisses  all  too  sweet,  do 

harvest  riches  pall? 
You  loved  me   in  the  summer-time— 

where  are  you  in  the  fall? 

,  KOWLOON. 

JAM  SATIS 

As  Tlie  World  Wags: 
This  naraftraph  is  from  the  Boston 


Oct.  1.  It  la  from  a  dlspSliSff 
I  iddloboro. 
11  13  expected  there  will  bo  some 
fhousand.s  of  barrel.s  made  Into  Jam. 
Jelly  and  preserve,  while  others  will  be 
evaporated  to  bo  used  when  fresh  fruit 
is  not  available." 

ITore  Is  a  new  use  for  barrels.  If 
householders  learn  that,  barrels  can  be 
made  into  jam  or  evaporated  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  fruit  used,  and  an  increase 
in  the  sale  of  barrels.  When  your 
(lid  ftsh  b.arrel  has  ceased  to  be  a  trust- 
w.u'thy  retainer  of  rubbish,  convert  the 
old  stave."3,  etc.  Into  jam;  any  surplus 
can  bo  evapor.ated.  Wo  have  shredded 
wheat, why  not  shredded  barrels? 

I>et  us  hope  that  the  '.suiiply  of  bar- 
rels holds  out  until  the  jam-barrel, 
or  barrel-jam  season  has  p.assed. 

I.ynn.  A.  W.  L.OWB. 


FRANCfe  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN, 
ETC. 

(H'ead,  lines  In  N.  Y.  Times) 
Dwindling    Birth  Rate    Stirs  Aged 
French  Academicians. 

"THE  DIFFERENCE  TO  ME" 

(^^■|lh  BpoIn;;iPs  to  Win.  Wordsworth) 
I  passed  untrodden  countryside 

And  saw  a  winsome  maid; 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  like  a  ride. 

She  climbed  in,  unafraid. 

We  stopped  upon  a  lonely  road. 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
The    moon's   soft    splendor  overflowed 

A  rivulet  close  by. 

I  gazed  upon  her— ca^e  a  glow 

Of  light — and  I  could  see 
My  bobbed-haired  grandma  there,  and 
oh,— 

The  difference  to  me. 

Cambridge.  VISE  DEE. 

BLUECHER,  NOT  MOLTKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  you  suspect,  Arthur  Hayden  is 
wrong  when  he  quotes  Moltke  as  say- 
ing to  a  l.,ondon  host:  "Gott!  Vat  a 
grandt  city  to  loot!"  The  pri|-inal 
story,  told  by  Thackeray  years  before 
Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  rose  to  re- 
nown, ascribed  the  remark  to  Bluecher. 
The  famous  German  soldier  visited  Lon- 
don after  Napoleon'.s  first  capitulation, 
the  year  before  Haterloo,  and  was 
taken  up  into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 
Looking  over  the  smoke-begrimed  ex- 
panse of  buildings,  he  exclaimed,  "Gott! 
was  fuer  Plunder!"  This  has  usually 
been  translated,  "God!  what  a  place  to 
loot!"  But  the  phrase  doesn't  mean 
that  at  all;  it  means  "God!  what  trash!" 
The  Interpreter  may  have  erred  through 
ignorance  of  the  German  idiom,  or  he 
may  purposely  have  twisted  the  remark 
to  fit  the  old  warrior's  well-known  de- 
light in  plunder,  or  he  may  have  pre- 
ferred that  his  proud  capital  be  re- 
garded as  a  tempting  place  to  pillage 
rather  than  as  a  rubbish  heap. 

W.  E.  K. 

WHILE  AUTUMN  STAYS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
I  mark  each  day  the  slanting  shadows 
grow, 

And  note  the  crickets  in  their  harvest 
lays; 

!  There  Is  a  restful  hush  afield  today,  and 
so 

I  muse  here  in  the  haze  while  autumn 
stays. 

I  saw  some  leaves  come  tumbling  too, 
I  today —  ' 

Untimely  yellow  wisps,  the  first  to  go; 
So  early  gone,  they  almost  left  dismay; 

Unbidden  thoughts,  a  season  to  fore- 
know! 

The  year  is  now  mature.    The  harvest 
fair 

Brings,  too,  a  sense  of  plenty  and 
content. 

A  se'ason's  comforts  added  ev&rywnere 
Make  all  of  earth's  aftaira  benevolent. 

Jut  still  I  mark  the  slanting  shadows 
creep, 

With    all    the    peace    of  autumn's 
shor.ter  day; 
I  watch  the  flocking  birds,  with  sea- 
ward sweep, 

And  wait  here  while  the  quiet  sea 
grows  gray. 

The   woods  are   left   in   solitude  on^e 
more; 

The  lighthouse  sends  ag-ain  its  flash- 
ing rays; 

I    seek    the    road    along    the  friendly 
shore — 

It  seems  so  sweel  and  calm  while 
autumn  stays! 

JUSTIN  HENRY  SHAW. 


WELCOMES  NEW 
SYMPHONY  HEAD 


i;,  I  IIILTP  HAI.:: 

'I  he  •1411,  sr;i..:on  of  the  BoKiun  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  began  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Syniphon.v  ha".  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  conducted  for  the  first  time  In  the 
United  States.  The  hall  was  eomplctely 
filled  with  an  audience  that  was  enthu- 
siastic from  the  time  the  conductor 
stepped  on  the  stage  to  tho  final  chord 
of  "The  Poem  of  Itlcstasy"  and  after 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Vlvaldl- 
Silotl,  concerto,  D  minor,  for  orchestra 
and  organ  (first  time  Ip  America);  Ber- 
lioz, "The  Roman  Carnival";  Brahms, 
Variatlonij  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn;  Ho- 
nogger,  "Pacific  231,"  first  time  In 
America);  Scriabln,  "The  Poem  of  Ec- 
sta.sy." 

When  Mr.  Nlkiscli  succeeded  Mr. 
Gericke  ho  said  after  the  first  rehear.sal, 
delighted  by  tho  technical  proficiency 
and  euphony  of  the  Boston  orchestra: 
"All  I  have  to  do  now  Is  to  poeticize." 

Mr.  Monteux  left  a  superb  Instrument, 
the  work  of  his  own  creation,  for  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  to  play  upon. 

No  conductor,  however  expert,  and  no 
orchestra,  however  elastic  and  respon- 
sive, can  In  a  week  or  10  days  become 
so  intimate  In  relatlon.ship  that  the  play- 
ers are  the  unfailing  interpreters  of  the 
conductor's  eloquence  and  passion.  Fur- 
ther acquaintance  will  undoubtedly  be 
to  the  advantage  of  these  p^a^erg  and 
their  conductor.  His  talent,  his  genius 
will  shine  the  more  brilliantly;  his  limi- 
tations, if  he  has  them,  will  the  more 
clearly  appear. 

Yet  this  in  all  justice  may  now  be 
said.  Mr.  Koussevltzky  has  a  command- 
ing figure  and  that  Indefinable  quality 
known  as  magnetism  which  works  its 
spell  on  orchestra  and  audience.  When 
he  faces  his  public  he  is  neither  arro- 
gant nor  obsequious.  Ho  .at  ynce  in- 
spires confidence,  expectation,  curiosity. 

These  are  all  valuable  qualities  for  a 
conductor  to  possess  in  these  nervous, 
restless,  questioning  years. 

It  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
is  imaginative ;  that  while  he  can  be 
sensuous  in  gaining  effects  of  color,  this 
sensuousness  is  controlled  oy  a  cool 
head.  He  probably  approves  the  famous 
paradox  of  Diderot.  He  surely  sympa- 
thizes wiliii  the  dictum  of  Mozart: 
'•Music  should  sound."  There  is  no 
fear  in  his  breast  of  pedantic  saws  and 
cold  or  stuffed  traditions  :  he  thinks  for 
hirtiself ;  he  feels  the  music  in  his  own 
way ;  he  hears  its  appeal  without  car- 
ing how  it  appealed  or  appeals  to  others. 

He  knows  that  melodic  figures  should 
be  sung,  yet  he  Is  not  given  to  senti- 
mentallsm.  He  realizes  the  value  of 
tonal  proportion.  When  he  delights  in 
-strong  contrasts,  it  is  not  merely  to 
win  the  applause  of  the  unthinking.  He 
is  dramatic,  but  yesterday  he  was  not 
theatrical. 

These  are  hasty  Impressions  made  by 
his  leadership  at  one  concert.  It  is  al- 
ways rash  to  prophesy,  but,  after  all.  Is 
it  rash  to  predict  that  the  season  of 
1924-25  will  be  a  brilliant  one? 

How  Mr.  Koussevltzky  will  please  as 
a  maker  of  programs  remains  to  be 
seen.  Yesterday's  was  interesting,  one 
designed  to  please  the  reactionaries,  for 
if  they  shuddered,  seeing  the  names  of 
Honegger  and  Scriabln,  those  sons  of 
Belial,  the  program  was  so  arranged 
that  they  could  leave  in  peace  after 
hearing  music  by  their  beloved  Johannes 
Brahms. 

The  concerto  by  Vivaldi  had  been 
played  here  in  its  original  form  at  a 
concert  of  the  18th  Century,  Symphony 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Martlno  on  Feb. 
24  of  this  year.  Mr.  Sllotl's  transcrip- 
tion, with  its  wood-wind  Instruments 
I  and  organ,  was  played  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  The  engrossing  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  the  beautiful  Largo, 
which  was  played  In  a  spirit  of  rival 
beauty.  There  was  a  dazzling  per- 
formance of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  in 
which  Mr.  Speyer  distinguished  himself 
by  his  solo  for  the  English  horn.  Our 
old  friend  Johannes  Brahms  was  treated 
with  due  respect;  there  was  no  attempt 
to  "modernize"  his  moods,  nor  was  Mr. 
Koussevitzky's  reading  painfully  aca- 
demic. 

Honegger  attempted  In  his  "Pacific 
231"  to  express  in  tones  not  the  noise  of 
a  locomotive   engine,    "but   the  visual 
impression  and  the  physical  sensation  of 
it."     He  wished  to  depict  the  "quiet 
respiration"  of  the  engine  "In  a  state  of 
immobility";  then  Its  panting  to  be  off; 
then  the  constant  gain  in  speed.  The 
piece   is   amusing,    it    even   gives  the 
hearer  what  Athenaeus  said  was  one 
of  music's  missions:   "a  gentlc.manlike 
Joy."    No  doubt,  this  music  of  Honeg- 
j  ger's    is    "clever,"    but    cleverness  in 
>  music    quickly    palls.     Louis  Antoine 
1  Julllen  years  ago  in  this  country  excited 
i  wild    enthusiasm    by    his  "Firemen's 
Quadrille,"  in  which  a  conflagration,  the 
I  bells,    the    rush    of    the    firemen,  the 
squirting  and  the  shout  of  the  foreman, 
"Wash  her  Thirteen!"  were  graphically 
i  portrayed. 


oem  of  Ec- 
ioally   WaK-  I 


.Scrlablff^s  hysterical  "Poc 
Rtasy,"  With  its  theoBophioal 
nerlan  pages.  Its  fits  and  utarta,  Its 
boisterous  swelUngB  and  Its  dying  falls, 
was  performed  con  amore  and  loudly 
applauded.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
appreciate  Scrlabin's  music  and  Join 
with  Dr.  Hull  and  some  others  In  hail- 
ing him  "Master."  Some  day,  some  day! 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonleht. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Handel,  Concerto  Orosso,  ly  minor,  op. 
0  No  10;  Debussy-Itavel,  Danse;  De 
Falla,  "El  Amor  BruJo"  (with  Mr.  San- 
roma,  pianist);  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. 


Mr.  Walkley  of  the  London  Times 
had  a  "beautiful  timce"  seeing  Chan- 
nlng  Pollock's  play,  "The  Fool." 

"Tho  theatre  cannot  dispense  with 
emotion,  but  that  is  hardly  a  reason  for 
wallowing  In  It.  'The  Fool'  can  only 
be  described  as  an  emotional  orgy.  It 
belongs  to  the  group  of  plays — very 
popular,  we  believe,  in  the  Uniited  States 
—exhibiting  a  hero  who  tries  to  'live  ' 
rigorously  according  to  the  principles  of  , 
Christ.'  Such  a  theme  Is  legitimate  in  . 
fic-tion,  no  doubt,  tout  its  treatment  de- 
mands a  rare  degree  of  tact  and  taste. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  qualities 
that  appeal  very  strongly  to  a  popular 
theatrical  audience;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  author  of  'The  Fool'  has 
been  at  no  pains  to  supply  'them.  He 
knows  what  the  playhooise  crowd  wants, 
and  he  gives  it  to  them.  ...  To  the 
student  of  human  nature  the  evening,  no 
doubt,  was  fertile  In  suggestion;  but  it 
was  without  profit  to  those  who  visit 
the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  art  of  drama. 

There  was  a  speech  of  thanks 
from  Mr.  Pollock  quite  in  the  key  of 
the  occasion.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
he  compared  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  a 
ftnger  bowl.  Altogether,  as  we  have 
said,  an  evening  rich  in  interest  for  the 
student  of  human  nature." 

ROYAL  SNUFFERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  recently  quoted  from  Antiques  a 
statement  that  Catherine  de  Medici  of 
EYance  was  thought  to  be  the  first  per- 
son in  northern  Europe  to  use  tobacco. 
It  is  equally  interesting  that  in  all  prob- 
ability   Mary    Queen    of    Scots  intro- 
duced the  use  of  tobacco  into  the  Brit- 
ish isles.    It  was  for  use  as  a  headache 
powder  that  Monsieur  Nlcot,  in  whose 
honor  botanists  gave  the  name  Nico- 
tiana  to  the   tobacco  plant,  sent    his  | 
sovereign   the  first  specimen  of  snuff 
ever  seen  in  France.    The  Queen,  who 
had  lately  lost  her  husband,  Henry  II, 
and  her  son,  Francis  II,   husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  grievously 
j  tormented  with  migraine.    It  was  hoped 
!  that  the  snufC  would  prove  a  remedy. 
\  Mary  was  at  the  French  court  at  the 
time  the  gift  was  received.    Pinches  of 
I  the  strange,  .pungent  sternutory  were 
j  passed    round,    and    undoubtedly  the 
young  widowed  Scottish  Queen  dusted 
her  own  pretty  nose  with  it.    It  has 
I  been  held  by  some  historians  of  strong 
I  anti-tobacoo-using  views  that  the  Jew- 
1  eled  receptacle    which    conveyed  this 
I  gift  to  the  French  Queen  was  a  kind  of 
1  Pandora's  box  which,  when  its  aromatic 
j  contents  were  released,  let  loose  also 
i  some  of  the  fearful  woes  that  afflicted 
France  and  Scotland  during  the  next 
i  two  decades.    However  that  may  be,  we 
know  that  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  a 
few  months  later.    Naturally  she  car- 
ried some  of  the  wondrous  snuff  with 
I  her — the    first    tobacco    ever    seen  on 
1  either  side  of  the  Tweed,  for  25  years 
i  were  to  go  by  before  Drake  and  Ral- 
1  elgh  should  fetch  the  first  tobacco  to 
England  from  the  Virginia  plantations. 
Meanwhile    Mary's  rickety  son,  after- 
wards England's  James  I,  had  seen  his 
mother  addicted  to  snufE  and  disaster 
aifter  disaster  pursuing  her  to  the  last 
dark  hour  on  the  scaffold  at  Fotherin- 
gay.    Is  that  the  secret  of  James  I's 
detestation  of  tobacco?    Is  that  why  he 
wrote  his  famous  "Counterblaste"  ? 
Boston.  W.  E.  K. 

A  SNUFF-BOX  LADY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  can  account  for  one  of  the  "sur- 
prisingly emancipated"  snuff-box  ladies 
mentioned  in  your  paragraph  of  Sept. 
30,  and  she  is  not  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  either. 

As  depicted,  she  is  "surprised"  and 
her  husband  "astonished"  as  he  finds 
her  even  more  lightly  clad  than  are 
ladies  of  the  present  day  when  enter- 
taining friends  of  the  opposite  sex. 
How  this  box  ever  found  its  way  Into  a 
Presbyterian  family  in  a  little  New 
England  village  more  than  a  half-cen- 
tury ago  is  an  Inherited  problem.  That 
the  box  is  so  beautifully  lacquered  Is 
perhaps  the  reason  that  even  its  Puritan 
owners  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
destroy  It.  It  was  always  kept  under 
lock  and  key  and  I  had  no  more  than 
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glimpses  onnjHtll  tne  aeain  OT-f| 
Its  last  custodian  gave  possession. 

Another  'interesting  example  In  a 
small  collection  of  these  boxes  is  of 
brass  quite  elaborately  engraved.  On 
the  lid  a  female  figure  without  drapery, 
unless  a  small  scarf  held  in  either  hand 
can  be  described  as  such,  is  In  the 
foreground.  A  child's  figure  with  wings 
Is  toward  the  left,  near  a  large  ca.sk. 
To  the  right  a  ship  of  peculiar  con- 
struction is  In  a  harbor.  Overhead  is  the 
sun.  On  the  pottom  of  the  box  are 
the  same  figures  in  different  positions, 
the  ship  sinking,  the  sun  partly  ob- 
scured. An  inscription,  quite  plain,  runs 
across  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  box, 
but  In  a  language  which  no  one  who  has 
seen  it  can  read.  It  is  only  lately  ac- 
quired. The  suggestion  that  thf  motion.s 
were  not  always  copybook  stuff  is  caus-  | 
Ing  me  to  pause  a  little  before  deciding 
where  to  go  for  a  translation. 
Pigeon  Cove.  COLLECTOR. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During  the  summer  I  noticed  on  sev- 
eral automobiles  a  sign  reading  "Cool- 
idge."  Upon  Inquiring  the  meaning  of 
this  mark  I  was  Informed  that  auto- 
mobile owners  often  take  this  way  to 
express  a  hope  that  President  Coolidge 
will  be  re-elected.  This  seems  a  new 
bit  of  campaign  propaganda,  but  In 
■these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced 
times"  even  automobiles  seem  a  novel- 
ty to  a  man  who,  like  me,  has  followed 
the  presidential  elections  since  long  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Today, 
after  seeing  an  automobile  rr^irked 
"Cleveland,"  a  machine  owned  ap- 
parently by  a  man  far  behind  the  ttmes, 
I  am  half-inclined  to  believe  what  a 
friend  told  me  (I  thought  in  Jest)  that 
he  had  seen  one  marked  "Washington." 

W^. 

Mr.  C.  Muchmore,  editor  of  the  Ponca 
City  (Okla)  News  is  nominated  for  offi- 
cial reporter  and  photographer  to  our 
Hall  of  Fame  by  "'The  Panhandler." 

FLAPPERS  THAT  FLAPPED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thinking  of  flappers — and  who  is  not? 
—reminds  me  that  when  I  was  a  boy, 
fishing  for  flappers  was  my  favorits 
outdoor  sport.  What  we  called  a  flap- 
per was  also  known  as  the  flounder,  and 
more  correctly  still,  I  believe,  the  sole, 
as  It  belongs  to  that  species,  but  the 
boys  thought  "flapper"  its  best  name 
because  of  many  and  emphatic  flaps  it 
made  on  the  wharf  when  taken  off  the 
hook  Fishing  for  flappers  was  surely 
a  great  amusement  50  years  ago,  and 
I  observe  it  is  so  now  as  I  walk  along 
the  waterfront.  1  fear  that  the  phrase 
would  convey  a  different  meaning  to- 
day If  a  fellow  should  say  that  he  was 
going  fishing  for  flappers. 

GEORGE  A.  ELDER. 

Portland,  Me. 
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E.  E.  Clive  Discusses 
Organized  Compa 

Mr.  E.  E.  Cllve  talked  with  us 
about  his  plans  for  the  season  at 
the  Copley  Theatre.  He  will  be  the 
general  director  of  the  repertory 
compatty  which  he  has  organized, 
having  arranged  with  the  Shuberts 
for  a  lease  of  the  'Copley.  Among 
the  players  will  be  E.  E.  Cllve. 
Hugh  Buckler,  Alan  Mowbray,  Har- 
old West,  W.  Hulse.  Barry  Jones, 
Philip  Tonge,  Frances  Compton, 
Richard  Whorf,  Violet  Paget,  Kath- 
erlne  Standing,  May  Ediss,  ElspetU 
Dudgeon  and  Molly  Louise  Walker. 

Mr.  UnderhlU  will  Join  him.  and 
the  business  manager  will  be  Mr. 
Tyrell,  who  has  been  managing  the 
theatre  for  the  Shuberts.  The  whole 
stage  staff  of  the  former  Repertory 
Theatre  at  the  Copley  has  been  en- 

gaged.  .   

The  season  will  open  tomorrow 
night  with  a  performance  of  Bed 
Rock.  '  a  comedy  in  thi'ee  acts  by 
Eden  Phillpots  and  Basil  Macdon- 
ald  Ha..5tings.  It  was  produced  at 
the  Gaiety,  Manchester,  on  Oct.  16, 
1917.  with  the  following  cast: 

WllUftm  Dredge.  Ernen  Haine.:  Nor- 
mnn  Chase,  Reiflnald  ^''^"'^^■.I'l,''' 
Murllnetti.    Helen    Temple;  Grmdley 

Shelton.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Tapplns:  Matthew 
RoblnBon.  Percy  Foster  ;  ^""''^^^-J^Jl^lZ 
ton.  Muriel  Pope;  Irfwls  Oue.t.  Walter 
Pearce  Nell  McKlUoP,  Gordon  Ash, 
Alfred  Harper,  C.  Wordley  Hulse. 

Mr.  Phillpots  Is  better  known  In 
tins  country  as  a  novelist  than  a 
dramatist,  a  novelist  of  Dartmoor 

Tl(e  one  of  his  novels  has  to  do 

with  the  oyster  trade,  but  It  is  read- 
able In  the  months  wi'thout  an  "R. ' 
He  has  written  at  leas-t  a  dozftn 
plays   beginning   with    "A  Breezy 


lErilnc^"  ns  s).  Phiiipots'  was 
born  a.t  'Mc;^'-'  At>i>o,  India,  Xov.  4, 
l;  ■  1  -  \ii  yia.rs  he  was  a  clerk 
>  -ance  office;  he  studied 

i.  igt.     It  was  in  1890  that 

he  oega  1  writing.  In  "The  Angel 
in  the  Houfif."  (1915)  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings,  born  at  London  in 
1881,  for  eight  years  in  the  war 
office  and  for  three  years  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bystander,  is  beet 
known  perhaps  by, ""Victory."  based 
on  Conrad's  novel  (1919).  He  re- 
cewtly  wrote  an  interesting  article 
on  Conrad's  opinions  about  the 
theatre  and  acting,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  .the  Daily  Telegraph.  There 
were  quotations  from  the  article  In 
The  Sunday  Herald  of  Sept.  14. 
Hastings  has  written  12  or  13  p'.ays. 

beginning  with  "Double  Dummy  " 
(1910). 

.  The  prominent  parts  of  Guest  and 
Loveday  Shelton  In  "Bed  Rock" 
will  be  taken  respectively  at  nho 
Copley  by  Mr.  Buckler  and  Miss 
Standing. 

The  subject  of  the  comedy  Is  an 
unusual  one,  though  in  some  re- 
spects it  reminds  one  of  ""Outward 
Bound"  and  "The  Deluge."  A  ship- 
wrecked party  having  reached  an 
island  finds  Itself  without  food.  A 
case  washed  ashore  turns  out  to 
contain  a  gramophone.  The  de- 
spairing men  and  women,  facing 
starvation,  review  their  lives  and 
are  In  fear  of  death.  Their  fate  is 
determined  In  a  surprising  manner. 

Mr.  Clive  told  us  that  he  purposes 
to   produce   plays   that   are  worth 
while:  Another  play  by  Hastings, 
"The    New    Sin"     (1912);  Shaw's 
"Androcles    and    the    Lilon"  and 
"Captain      Brassbound's      Conver-  , 
slon";  "Hindle  Wakes  '  will  be  re- 
vived;  Monkhousf's  "First  Blood," 
which  treats  of  an  Industrial  prob- 
lem: "The  Right  to  Strike,"  Gale- 
worthy's  "Foundatlon.s"   (1917)  will 
be    in    the    repertory.      For  th» 
Christmas  season  neither  "Charley  s 
Aunt"  nor  "The  Pxlvate  Secretary"  ^ 
wit  be  performed.      Mr.  Cllve  Is  j 
thinking  of  "Once  Upon  a  Ti,me"  or 
"Old  King  Cole." 

There  will  not  be  any  Repertory 
Theatre  "Club,"  but  some — for 
Bostonians  are  thrifty — will  prob- 
ably rejoice  in  the  announcement 
of  "Free  Tea." 

MlBS  Ediss,  who  Is  suffering  from 
a  sfcvere  cold,  wUl  not  take  part  in 
the  performance  on  Monday,  nor 
will  Miss  Dudgeon. 

Mr.  Clive  says  that  satisfactory 
financial  backing  is  assured;  that 
former  sub.scribers.  who  had  with- 
drawn their  support  during  the  last 
two  seasons,  are  returning. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Clive  as  an  actor  or  a  man. 
His  histrionic  ability,  his  power  of 
characterization,  his  remarkable 
versatility  have  long  excited  ad- 
miration. His  personal  qualities, 
his  modesty,  his  sincerity,  have  en- 
deared him  to  all. 

When  he  first  came  to  ,the  United 
States  he  was  \Vith  Winthrop 
Ames,  and  he  was  also  associated 
with  Charles  Frohman.  Before  he 
joined  the  Jewett  Players  he  was 
seen  in  Boston  in  "The  Great  Ad- 
venture" and  in  "Mind  the  Paint 
Girl." 

Surely  all  lovers  of  the  theatri* 
who  respect  and  appreciate  dra- 
matic art  will  wish  Mr.  Clive  god- 
speed In  his  pi/alseworthy  under- 
taking. P-  H. 


J 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

SUNDAY  —  Symphony  hall, 
3:30  P.  M.,  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink.    See  special  notice. 

WEDNESDAY— Women's  Re- 
publican Club,  46  Beacon  street, 
3  P.  M.,  Lydia  Kniagevitch,  pian- 
ist; Marizita  Naylor  Williamson, 
soprano.  Piano  pieces:  The 
Moon  Is  Shining  (Russian  folk 
song)  art.  by  G.  Basilevsky; 
Glinka,  Mazurka;  Tchaikovsky, 
Chanson  d'Autonne;  Borodin,  Au 
Convent  and  Reverie;  Rachmani-j 
nov,  Prelude  and  Elegie;  Scriabin, 
Prelude  and  Etude.  Songs: 
Arensky,  The  Little  Fish's  Song; 
Glazounov,  Nercide;  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov,  Aria  from  "The  Snow 
Maiden'';  Rachmaninov,  Lilacs, 
Islet;  Tchaikovsky,  At  the  Ball. 

Jordan  haU,  8:15  P.  M.— Har- 
old Samuel,  celebrated  English 
pianist.  His  first  appearance. 
Bach'  program:  Prelude  and 
Fugue  alia  Tarantella;  Partita, 
G  major;  "Well-Tempered  Cla- 
vichord," Book  1,  G;  Book  2,  E 
flat,  D  minor,  F  minor.  English 
Suite.  A  minor. 


Sir  ArSur  Con'^TD^^Ti^his  readable  "Memories  and  Adventures,'' 
bir  Arinui  v^u.itt  V    ■     _  o  interesting  stories  about 

^  rt^:r  S  "  -  Lrage  .  s^ 

"Z:^  libretto.  wHtten  With  Barrie  -  -  Sav^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^c  by  Ernest  Ford.  ^^^^ 

ArthtiT  remarks:  "The  only  f^.^^^.^f.^^^'LVis  permissible  in  verse.  , 
sense  of  poetic  rhythm,  and  the  '"^^^mct  foe  ^^hat  is  per 

Ideas  and  wit  were  in  f  ""/^^  .  ^^^f        ^Ife  occasionally  excellent, 
though  the  dialogue  and  the  situations  a^^o  wer  ^^^^^ 

iil^gue!  i:^itl^l£S^^S:^^^^^-    The  result  was  not  j 

^'i';  anyone  wishes  to  see  how' incredibly  bad  t^^^^^^^^ 
turn  to  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "The  Sayoy  Opera,  Jn  -bich  1  Fitzgerald 
of  the  lines  are  introduced.    He  '^'^.^l^l^^'^^^J^^^^  how  such 

wrote-  "It  still  remains  an  astonishing,  perplexmg  prie 
Thini  .as  these  could  be  conceived,  acted,  or  printed. 

Elsewhere  in  his  "Memories  and  Adventures  Sir  Arthur  regrets  that 
"e  Barrie's  plays.  ^ 

&:i^:rfr^?^thi:^ 

gave  him  the  main  idea.  ^  

^  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  ^^^^^^^  «;!;"^^£rS^ 
first.  "Sherlock  Holmes"  (1901)  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Gillette.  , 
second,  "The  Speckled  Band"  (1910).  drawings  ) 

All  of  the  impersonations  of  fl  ^^'l'^'^^  Very 
are  unlike  Doyle's  o.'n  origmal  idea  «  jh^J-^  ^J^^^  considerably 
tall-over  6  feet,  but  so  excessively  lean  f^^^^^fZl,  with  a  great 
taller!  He  had,  as  I  imagined  h.m,  a  thin  razor  like  t  .^^^^  ^.^^^^ 
hawk's  bill  of  a  nose,  and  two  small  eyes,  set  ^      ^^^^  a 

lowed  the  type  set  up  by  the  pictures. 

'  a  French  company  offered  a  small  f  ^j^f  J^ds'^a^t  ^ 

Holmes  stories,  and  Doyle  a-pte<l  ^^^/J^  ;  .fSlZ^.^  "No. 
buy.  them  back  ..gain      exactly  10  t.meswha^  ^^^^^^^^ 

they  have  been  done  by  th  f^[^l27o\ei  so  fine  a  production. 
Holmes,  and  it  was  worth  all  t^^.  tf e  stage,  has  "that  rare 
Norwood,  who  has  since  P^f  «^  .^^  ^^^^  ou/  which  compels  you  to 
quality  which  can  only  ^^^/X^fe  is  dlrnothing.  He  has' the  brood- 

^t^:^^^"^^  S  thf  VictorL  Holme. 
never  dreamed."   ] 

"we  had  a  fine  rock  boa  to  pla>  the  tme        '  j         ^^^^^  ^ne 

fride  of  my  heart,  so  one  can  ^"^f^g^^e jny  d.sgust  when  ^^^^  ^ 

Critic  ended  his  ^^'f^fll^^ZZe  o^  -^P^'^^'  ' 

play  was  produced  by  the  aPP^^^^"^%°'     ■'^       .^^uld  undertake  to  go 
was  inclined. to  off.r.  hnn  a  «oof  -m/l.^^^ifferent  time.,  but  they; 
to  bed  with         We  naa  sever.*         ,  ^11  inclined  either  to, 

wefe  none  of  them  born  actors  ana  they  -^^re  ^  „ 

agreed  that  it  was  more  satisfactory^^  

-r^erm^^:^ 

ing,"  sent  the  play  to  Henry  I'^^^^S,  whose  gen  us  ne  na 
since  the  Edinburgh  days  J^^"  f/..^^^ /f^TVe  l^^^^^^^^^  Mail."  Bram  Stoker, 
after  night  to  see  hnn  m   f^^^'^^lf^^l^^^Zt  here  in  Boston  revived 
^  In'ing's  secretary.  Bram  °t  the  heavy  nan  ,  copyright 

applause  when  it  ^^as  languishing  offe,^^^^  poyle  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

"It  was  good  bargain  for  him  ^trving;  lor 

Corporal  G-^o7^^E;-;f  ^'S  T got 'the  mot'natur ally  he  playec 
enor;nous  advan  age         f  ^^^f  to  explain  that  th. 

ieriVVay-enfLly  with  the  ^-t  --a^ 

indifferent  play,  but  as  a  "^.^tf^^  of  f^ct  the  last  Um^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^ 

by  a  real  corporal  fro^  ^  mU^^^ry  ^amP^"  tK.  ^^.^^  jrvin; 

haU  and  it  had  exactly  the  s^^^^^^^^^  -as  something  in  writini 

produced  at  the  L>ceum.    oo  v     J'  indicated  in  the  manu 

^"^^^  ::id  aSd  tLVS  h  sThaf/cferS  largness  in  money  mat 
fe?s'lVv?nralways  sent  me  a  guinea  for  each  performance  m  spite  o 
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ilsWrchase  of  the  copyrfeht,   Henry  Irving,  the  s3n,  oarfled  on 

r  played  it,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  the  father.  I  can  well  retiiem-  . 
•  tbe  flush  of  pleasure  on  his  face  when  I  uttered  the  word  'better'  and  \ 
how  he  seized  my  hand.    I  have  no  doubt  it  was  trying  for  hi»  great 
powers  to  be  continually  belittled  by  their  measurement  with  those  of  his 
elant  father,  to  whom-  he  bore  so  remarkable  a  physical  resemblance." 

V(bn  this  page.  114,  there  is  a  typographical  error:  Laurence  Irving  ap- 
p«^B  as  "Lawrence  Irving")* 

..  ■   t 

*hie  House  of  Temperley"  (1909)  wan  Doyle's  dramatization  of  his 
no^l  ''Kodney  Stone,"  with  all  the  ring  scenes  and  prize  fights  included. 
A  iboxing  instructor  took  one  of  tlie  smaller  parts  and  trained  the  others 
besides  fighting.  "So  realistic  was  it  that  when  on  the  first  night  the 
bully,  Berks,  after  a  long  encounter,  went  down  with  a  crash  from  a  fine 
rmkiRg  uppe'rcut,  there  was  an  involuntary  groan  from  the  whole  house, 
whteh  meant  us  clearly  as  could  be,  'There  now,  you  have  killed  a  man 
f6r  9Ur  amusement.'  It  was  really  incredibly  well  done  and  T  could  never 
have  believed  that  such  scenes  could  toe  so  cleverly  faked,  though  it  was 
not  always  done  with  impunity,  for  Rex  Davier,  who  played  Gloucester 
Dick,  assured  ine  that  he  had  lost  a  tooth  and  broke  a  fing^|j>*itfid  a  rib 
during  his  engagement."  As  no  manager  would  take  the  risK  of  a  pro- 
duction, DoyJe  leased  the  Adelphi  Theatre  at  a  rent  which  with  the 
company  worked  out  at  about  £600  a  week.  The  production  cost  about 
£2000.  Luck  did  not  favor.  "The  furore  for  boxing  had  not  yet  set  in. 
IiMies, were,  afraid  to  come." 

r'**F)res  of  Fate"  (1909),  was  unlucky,  though  some  of  it  Doyle  thinks 
i»  t3je  best  dramatic  work  he  has  done.  It  was  produced  in  a  hot  sum- 
mer^ with  Waller  as  the  hero.  There  was  a  scene  where  helpless  tourists 
were  brutally  illustrated  by  Arabs.  "The  brutality  in  rehearsal  was  con- 
ventional. I  made  the  Arabs  get  imitation  whips  and  cudgels  and  really 
Mvage  the  poor  travelers.    The  effect  was  novel  and  appalling." 

•''Brigadier  Gerard"  (1906)  was  mildly  successful.  Doyle  pays  a 
han^s^me  tribute  to  Waller,  "a  glorious  fellow.  What  virility!  What  a 
ftce  and  figure!  They  called  him  the  'Flappers'  idol'  and  it  reflects  credit 
on  -tlie  flapper,  for  where  could  she  find  a  less  sickly  and  more  manly 
typel»»  .  .  I  am  not  clear  what  blood  ran  in  Waller's  veins,  Hebrew 
or  Basque,  or  both.    I  only  know  that  it  went  to  make  a  very  wonderfiAl 

find  nothing  about  Doyle's  "Foreign  Policy"  (1893),  "Halves" 
(1899),  or  "A  Pot  of  Caviare"  (1910). 

JPew  autobiographers  in  recent  years  are  so  entertaining  as  Doyle  s 
"McTTfories  and  Adventures,"  a  book  that  abounds  in  anecdoUge,  views 
and  opinions. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30 
P.  M.  Second  concert  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  hall, 
2:30  P.  M.  Alma  Gluck,  soprano. 
See  special  notice. 

8:15  P.  M.— Repetition  of  Fri- 
day's Symphony  concert. 


the  ^Sfl'lJll^  ' 

12'/j  cciit»,' 
pence." 
Rostun. 


wiuch  liuu   was  it 


O.  F.  B. 


In  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
turir,  and  probably  earlier,  little  red 
beads  were  worn  as  an  assuager  ol 
blee^Qg  at  the  nose  or  even  as  a  pre- 
A-entive.  They  were  known  along  the 
Massachuse.tts  coast  as^  "blood  beads." 
Are  the  beads  still  worn  by  children  and 
are  they  still  known  by  that  name? 

An  old  EJnglish  charm'  to  stop  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  was  the  recitation  of 
these  lines : 

"In 'the  Blood  of  Adam  Sin  was  taken. 
In  the  blood  of  Christ  it  was  all  to 
shaken, 

And  by  the  same  blood  I  do  the  charge 
That  the  blood  of  (So-aniS-So)  run  no 
larger  at  large."  ^ 
Better  than  this  charm  or  the  wear- 
ing of  beads  is~The  remedy  recommended 
by  Mizaldus,  1.  e.,  Antoine  Mizauld,  a 
justly  -celebrated  physician,  astrologer 
and  prophet,  who  died  very  old  at  Paris 
in  1S7S. 

"The  three-cornered  stone  of  a  carp, 
Which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head,  nigh  unto  the  neck,  beaten 
small  and  blown  Into  the  nose,  doth 
stay  the  bleeding  of  the  nose,  by  his 
binding  faculty,  which  may  be  perceived 
by  the  tasting  thereof.  This  hath  been 
proved,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true." 

And  so  a  carp  or  two  should  take  the 
TJlace  of  goldfish  in  the  house,  especially 
where  there  are  cJiildren. 

Another  excellent  remedy  was  given 
our  old  friend,  Thomas  Lupton  in  1627: 
"If  a  spider  be  put  in  a  linen  cloth  and 
holden  to  the  nose  that  bleades   (but  i 
touch  not  the  nose  therewith,  but  smell  i 
to  the  same)  by  and  by  the  blood  will  ] 
stay,  and  the  nose  will  leave  bleeding. 
This   is   very   true,   for   the  venomous 
Spider    is    so    contrary,    and    such  an 
enemy  to  man's  blood,  thaf  the  blood 
drawes  back  and  shunnes  the  Spider 
presently.    A  marvelous  thing." 

Either  of  these  remedies  should  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  wearing  of 
beads,  even  though  they  be  of  amber 
or  coral. 


BLAKE'S    "MOTHER  GOOSE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Curiously  enough,  when  I  read  in 
your  cblomn  the  letter  of  W.  P.  W., 
asking  for  the  "entire  lady-bug  verse 
or  verses,"  and  giving  a  "Lady-Bird" 
(sic)  version,  I  had  in  my  pocket  an  old 
paper-covered  book,  entitled  "Mother 
Goose  Melodies,"  published  by  Francis 
Blake,  56  Exchange  street,  Portland, 
M,e..  which  within  a  few  years  I  had 
run  across  in  my  attic.  No  date  appears 
anywhere  on  it,  b>it  I  know  it  mu^  have 
been  issued  as  early  as  1S60,  as  'it  was 
given  to  me  as  early  as  that  year.  It 
consists  of  95  pages  of  "melodies" 
starting  with  this  introduction: 
"Dear  children,  I  have  come  again; 

This  is  my  closing  story; 
For  I  am  old  Vnd  full  of  pain 

And  overrun  with  glory. 
But  you  will  find  this  little  book 

Is  full  of  everything.  ' 
From  a  Malta  Cat  upon  a  hook, 

To  the  dinner  o£  a  king. 
Each  page  has  something  in  it  new, 


FOR  THE  LAST  TIME 
W.  P.  W.  writes:  "Some  one  sent  my 
friend,  87  years  old,  a  clipping  from  The 
Herald  about  the  ladybird.  She  writes 
to  me:  'There  is  iTo  such  Insect  In  Ire- 
land a.s  a  ladybug.  Garden  Insects  are 
not  called  bugs  In  my  poor  country. 
The  ladybird  with  her  fine  speckled 
wings  we  are  glad  to  welcome  in  our 
gardens,  for  besides  being  quite  harm- 
less she  is  believed  to  be  a  very  use<ul 
lUUe  iady,  being  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
aphis  or  green  fly.  I  cannot  tell  you 
when  or  how  I  learned  those  verses,  ■ 
but  I  seem  to  'have  known  them  since 
mv  chikUiood.  They  must  be  very  old, 
arid  may  be  Irish.  The  author  Is  not 
known  to  me.  They  may  be  folk 
songs.'  " 

Aphis?  Aphis?  That  invaluable  lit- 
tle book  the  Oxford  Concise  J)ictibnary 
informs  us:  "Plant  lice,  minute  In- 
sects, the  food  of  ladybirds,  and  tended 
by  ants  for  the  honey  dew  they  yield"; 
but  this  dictionary  knows  not- "lady- 
bug."  On  the  other  hand  the  Student's 
Standard  gives  "ladybug"  as  a  syn-  i 
onym  of  ladybird.  For  the  benefit:  of 
the  young  Augustus  we  will  say  that 
the  ladybird  is  not  a  bird,  called  "lady" 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  "gentbird." 

L.  R.  R.  reading  in  the  Allston  Item 
that  three  young  men  had  gone  to 
Boone,  Me.,  "Where  they  intend  to 
stay  for  a  week,  bivouacking  nights," 
writes  in  a  sarcastic  vein:  "These  lads 
are  intrepid  explorers  and  expert  blvou- 
ackers."  But  the  Allston  reporter  did 
not  err  in  his  use  of  "bivouac,"  which 
has  the  meaning,  transferred  from  the 
military  vocabulary  "to  rest  or  pass 
the  night  in  tl)e  open  air."  Sir  Wal- 
ter .Scott,  "Waverly":  "These  distin- 
guished personages  bivouacked  among 
the  flowery  health."  Tyndall:  "Gla- 
ciers": '"That  night  we  bivouacked  to- 
gether." 

FOR    CROSS-WO'RD  PUZZLE 
MANIACS 

Perhaps  I  can  ,  help  in  saving  the  life 
and  reason  of  Ecstatic  Eddie.  A  friend 
tells  me  that  When  the  New  Bedford 
'train  stopped  one  day  at  a  way  station 
and  the  conductor  opened  the  door  and 
called  out,  "Acushnet,  Acushnet,"  a 
woman  sitting  near  turned  to  her  and 
said,   "Did  he  sneeze?"  Acushnet  has 


eight  letters. 

Taunton. 


F.  L.  M. 


Lavengro"  informs  us  that  Maple  & 
■o.,  cabinet  makers  of  London,  have 
esigned  the  new  book  cases  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  "May  they 
[Ubmit  bids  for  your  "Cabinet  of  Tm- 
lortals'  "? 


Composed  by  Mother  Goose  for  you." 
and  ending  with: 

"Farewell,  my  little  readers  all. 
But  not  a  last  idicu. 
For  1  am  ready  at  your  call 
To  bring  you  scrnething  new.  " 

These  lines  flatly  contradict,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  announcement  that  the 
book  is  a  "closing  story"  contained  in 
the  opening.  The  compilation  evidently 
contributed  to  a  more  cheerful  and  am- 
bitious state  of  mind.  ^ 

On  every  page  are  crude  woodcuts. 
All  the  familiar  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
appear,  beside  which  there  are  many 
which,  1  suspect,  were  improvised  m 
Portland  by  no  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Goose  family. 

So  far  as  the  book  may  be  deemed 
good  ei^ence,  W.  P.  W.  is  right  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  "lady-bug"  not  a  lady- 
bird who  is  asked  to  fly  to  the  rescue 
of  her  perishing  children.  A  cut  shows 
the  house  hopelessly  enveloped  in  flai^ies 
and  three  persons  are  at  some  distance 
with  hands  upraised  in  helpless  Qis- 
tress. 

The  text  is: 

"Lady-bug,  lady-bug, 

Fly  away  home. 
Your  house  is  on  flre. 

Your  children  will  burn.  ' 
Lady-bug  Is  printed  as  I  write,  with! 
a  hyphen. 

I  remember  reading  this  book  over 
and  over  when  a  very  young  child.  The  : 
pictures  made  the  simple  and  brief 
stories  very  vivid.  So  much  was  the 
book  handled  that  the  cover  came  off 
and  was  carefully  sewed  on  again  by 
my  prudent  mother.  Her  work  is  still, 
lljce  the  book,  intact.    I  am  told  that 


"Desire  is  hidden  identity  but  petri- 
faction is  generally  final.  Shadows  are 
the  only  realities  for  personality  crip- 
ples the  intellect.  Who,  then,  has  not? 
It  is  only  in  laughter  that  one  can  ad- 
equately display  gold  teeth." — Christo- 
pher Ward's  "The  Blind  Booby,"  by 
Carl  Fan  Fechten. 

WHERE  DID  HE  GET  THAT  HAT? 

Gutzon  Borglum's  model  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis  on  the  side  of  Stone  mountain 
was  pictured  in  The  Herald  a  few  days 
ago.  L.  R.  R.  writes:  "Jeff  Davis 
never  wore  a  Mallory  hat." 

JOHNSON  AND  SCOTT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
"jury  of  flies"  in  "Redgauntlet,"  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  the  young  man 
meant  "twelve,"  since  both  he  and  his 
bosom  friend  were  students  of  the  law. 

I  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Johnson  in 
his  opinion  of  this  book.  I  fear  the  no- 
ble Sir  Walter  stubbed  his  toe.  As  for 
me,  I  like  a  good  clinch  or  two  between 
hero  and  heroine  toward  the  end  of  the 
novel.  What  of  "Redgauntlet"  when  the 
hero  discovers  the  maiden  he  loves  Is  his 
sister?  Bah!  There  is  none  left  to  pin 
his  affections  on  save  Rachel,  the  Quak- 
er, or  the  fishwife  who  displayed  her 
garters  at  the  dance.  STEAMER. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  distinguished  correspondent,  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  Is  quite  right  In  be- 
stowing his  benign  approval  on  "Red- 
gauntlet." But  surely  to  his  "by  the 
side  of"  list  should  be  added  "Guy 
Mannering,"  '"The  Legend  of  Montrose" 
and  the  first  half  of  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian." Swinburne  poured  the  vials 
of  his  praise  into  "St.  Ronan's  Well," 
and  that  book  has  had  other  eminent 
and  impassioned  defenders.  There  is 
grand  stuff  in  "Rob  Roy,"  and,  of 
course,  that  delectable  charmer,  Di 
Vernon.  Some  speak  well  of  "Anne  of 
Gelerstein,"  which  I  have  never  read. 
<Ot  Scott's  non-Scottish  novels,  "Kenil- 
vorth"  comes  off  better  for  the  adult 


'7vanhoe" — a  boy;;  doOK 
:iu.i  1.  t  weren't  for  the  radio.  To 
return  to  the  good  man's  native  heath, 
there  are  memorable  Bcenes  In  "The 
Abbbot."  ."The  Pirate,"  which  Steven- 
son liked,  though  it  Is  feeble  In  charac- 
terization, compared  with  Scott's  best 
work,  gives  fascinatingly  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  lost  northi»rn  Islands  and 
Indl.sputably  it  has  the  transporting 
touch  of  romance.  Did  anybody  ever 
read  "The  Black  Dsvarf"  or  "The  Sur- 
geon's Daughter"?  Along  %vlth  "The 
Tragic  Comedians"  and  "The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat"  they  are  destined  to  be 
forever  covers,  so  fur  as  I  am  con- 
cerni'd.  But  then,  1  have  etlU  to  read 
Glbbons's  "Rome." 
DUNCE  SCOTS  OP  MANHATTAN. 

"WE  SEE  THROUGH  YOU  NOW" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  question  In  your  Interesting  series 
you  did  not  answer, — viz:  "Where  does 
Charles  the  First  appear  In  a  stained 
glass  window?"  Years  ago,  a  delightful 
conver.sation  in  ver.se  was  published 
(perhaps  in  the  Public  Ledger)  between 
the  great  st.atue  of  William  Penn  on  top 
of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  and  St. 
Charles  the  Martyr  in  his  church  near- 
by. It  was  soon  pointed  out  that  the 
poet  had  erred  in  making  Charles  speak 
from  a  painted  canvas,  whereas  he  was 
depicted  In  a  stained  glass  window. 
Another  set  of  verses  thereupon  followed 
wherein  Quaker  Penn  was  wittily  made 
to  taunt  Royal  Charles  in  the  words  of 
the  heading  abovfe. 

The  like  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  British  Parliament  about  seventy 
years  ago,  when  it  deposed  Charles  from 
being  one  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Epis- 
copal Church  here,  however,  having  no 
machinery  for  discanonizing  saints,  thus 
now  has  one  more  tlian  Has  its  parent 
church.  Cannot  you  reproduce  the  two 
sets  of  verses  above  mentioned? 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

TO  C.  K.  M.,  A  MINOR  POET,  LONG 
SINCE  DEAD 

(For   As    the    World  Wags) 
Perchance,  among  the  little  far-off  stars, 
They  linger  still,  frail  brittle  darts  of 
song, 

Reed-like,  once  flung  against  the  murk 
of  wrong, 

Thin  blades  of  beauty  shattered  on  dark 
bars. 

Their  valiance  blunt,  like  rusted 
scimitars. 
And  yet  alive,  among  the  paling 
throng 

Your  hand  once  wrought,  in  frustrate 
ardour  long. 
Held  palpitant  for  some  late  avatar. 

To  come,  a  swift  and  unforgetting  day. 
An  arrow-flash  of  vivid  song,  to  earth, 
A  jongleur  strain  to  wake  the  hearts  of 
men. 

Bearing  as  you  would  wish,  a  glinting 
ray. 

Swordlike,  sclntlUant    with  courageous 
mirth, 

Your  song,  your  soul,  to  birth  and  life 
again. 

MONTAGNA. 

Cambridge. 


TABULA  PICTA  IGNOTA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  an  old  oil  painting  portraying 
the  flight  of  a  young  girl,  clothed  as 
though  just  from  the  ballroom,  stand- 
ing on  the  water's  edge,  with  her  head 
resting  on  a  young  man's  shoulder  and 
obviously  in  deepest  grief.  This  man 
holds  an  old-fashioned  purse  in  hand, 
as  though  to  pay  her  way  in  the  escape. 
The  third  figure  is  that  of  an  old  man, 
gray  bearded,  who  stands  closest  to  the 
water,  and  appears  about  to  see  her 
aboard  an  unseen  boat.  His  clothing  is 
a  long  black  coat,  full  length,  and  wide- 
brimmed  felt  hat.  Perhaps  a  monk  or 
priest. 

The  other  man  is  clothed  in  dark  knee 
breeches  and  waistcoat,  with  a  crimson 
cape,  which  flies  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  fierce  gale  which  blows  In  from 
the  sea. 

The  painting  is  about  16  inches  by 
20,  and  upon  the  stretcher  is  written 
"The  Escape  of  Quaw  EInore." 

Perhaps  it  is  drawn  from  some  tale 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  any- 
thing you  can  tell  me  about  it,  or  who 
might  be  the  painter,  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. C.  T.  SAWYER. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


PREPOSITIONS  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Vizetelly,  in 
his  note  on  prepositions,  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  placing  a 
preposition  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
and  placing  it  in  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  sentence,  as  in  his  examples.  The 
latter  two  instances  sliow  the  preposi- 
tions in  their  usual  position  before 
(pre)  their  nouns,  whereas  the  former 
instance,  like  those  in  the  Lowell  quo- 
tation, show  it  quite  removed  from, 
and  after,  its  noun.  Such  displace- 
ments, like  all  other  unusual  arrange- 
ments of  words  in  sentences,  are 
rhetorical  devices  whose  merit  depends 


Ob 


Ai 
ap 

ne 
we 
;i.lt 
•A'ii 
to 


Th 
a  d 
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sho 
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Yoi 


[he  skill  of  tbB  writer  who  em- 
/s  them. 

ROBERT  SPRAGUE  HALL. 

Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  quote  from  The  Boston  Herald  of 

°g'.  C.  B..  G.  C.  M.  G.  and  G.  C.  V.  O., 
mean  grand  cross  not  grand  commander 
ol'  the  respective  orders. 

G.  C.  I.  E.  means  grand  commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

1.  S.  O.  means  (companion)  of  the 
Imperlftl  Service  Order.        BOX  141. 

The  y-oung  Hons  of  the  press  are  roar- 
ing In  headlines  that  the  world  filers 
are  "Magellaas  of  the  Air."  Unfor- 
tunately, Magellan  did  not  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  The  Portuguese  sailor 
that  discovered  the  strait  named  after 
him,  and  first  entered  and  named  the 
Pacific,  arrived  at  the  Ladrones  In  1621 
and  visited  the  Philippines,  where  he| 
was  killed  hy  the  naUves.  The  sur- 1 
vlvors  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and.  returning  to  Seville,  thus  complet- 
ed the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

THE  DAYS 
One  day,  and  oroe  day,  and  so  the  years 

Flowers  paint  the  meadow,  stars  light 

t}i6  sky 

Kisses  follow' laughter,  the  heart  beats 

high,  - 
One   day,   and  one   day.  and  so  the 

years  fly. 

One  day,  and  one  day,  and  yekrs  by 

slow  degress; 
The  fresh  winds  blow  and  the  winds 
cea.se. 

Work  brings  reward  and  the  good  gift 

of  peace; 

One  day,  and  one  day,  and  so  the  years 
Increase. 

One  day,  and  one  day,  and  so  the  years, 
wend;  , 

Snow  crowns  the  hills  where  the  great 
gray  clouds  descend. 

Colors  of'  the  noon  In  the  twilight 
blend — 

One  day,  and  one  day,  and  so  the  years 
end. 

One  day,  and  one  day,  and  so  the  sands 

run;  ,  , 

Flowers  on  the  coffin  gleaming  In  the 
sun,  ,  . 

The  short  Journey  over,  the  long  rest 
begun, 

One  day,  the  last  day,  and  all  days  are 
done.  —Prof.  James. 
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A  journalist  In  a  hurry,  or,  to  put 
the  same  thing  more  briefly,  a  Journal- 
ist, may  have  inadvertently  mixed  his 
metaphors  and,  noticing  It  in  the  act 
may  prefer  to  let  the  rc^iyXur^  stand 
and  at  the  same  time  to  mdlcate  that 
he  does  so  deliberately.    Why  not?  He  ! 
has    not,    necessarily,    committed     an  I 
offense."   He  may  have  augmented  the  i 
public  Steele  of  harmless  pleasure 
^   A.  B.  W^alkley. 

'         ANOTHER  "SPOON-RIVER" 
I  ANTHOLOGY 
1  As  the  World  Wags: 
.  I    I  have  read  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pepys 
I  and  think  that  Samuel  was  a  wonderful 
I  man     I  am  glad,  though,  that  none  of 
my  relatives  were  mentioned  by  him. 
My  dear  "Dad"  who  died  in  1921  aged 
87  years,  was  as  faithful  In  keeping  a 
diary  as  was  Samuel.  I  have  his  diaries 
from  1876  to  1921  at  my  hou.so,  nearly 
all  of  them  a  day  to  a  page.    Some  peo- 
ple may  think  that  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens In  a  country  ^'lllage   but  I  know 
that  is  a  mistake.    The  village  of  Ten- 
ant's Harbor,  Jle.,  Is  not  much  of  a  vll- 
'  lage  in  size  but— folks  are  folks  the 
'  world  over.     I  am  CO  years  of  age,  and 

I  was  old  enough  In  1876  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  I  can  read  between 
the  lines  and  know  what  ho  was  telling. 

II  ^ome  of  the  good  people  in  the  village 
knew  what  was  in  those  diaries  about 
their  forbears  there  would  be  a  riot.  I 
told  my  wife  If  I  should  be  called  first 
to  burn  them.  BOZE. 

CRIME  IN  ARCADY  j 

(Dally  Chronicle,  London) 
"There    cannot    possibly    be    much  | 
crime  in  this  peaceful  little  place,"  said: 
a  week-end  rambler  to  the  solitary  po- 
:  llceraan  of  an  Essex  hamlet.  "I  dunno 
about  that,"  gloomily    moralized  the 
;  constable,  "somebody  has  just  been  and 
I  gono  and   pinched'  200  tons  of  gravel, 
j|  and  we  can't  find  neither  blm  nor  the 
I  gravel!" 


Seas  run  blindly,  ridge  on  crested  riago, 
Dismal,    the   ma.st   head   light  dips, 
rhythmic,  slow. 

aammy  rails  with  cold,  night  dews 
adrip  ... 
Somewhere  a  bell  strikes,  petulant,  to  i 
three  ... 

An  acid  wind  snaps  sudden  across  the 
ship  ... 

As  tops'ls  break,  dawn  floats  above 
the  sea! 

— Scarron. 

CONCERNING  FISH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  well  established  what  beasts  of 
the  field  are  fit  for  human  consumption, 
but  It  is  difficult  to  make  positive  state- 
tnents  In  the  case  of  fish.  Each  section 
of  the  countrj'  cherishes  Its  own  folk- 
lore on  the  subject.  A  few  exanu)les  will 
Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

We  New  Englanders  are  fond  of  pick- 
erel. We  consider  they  have  a  good 
flavor  and  afford  fine  sport,  while  In 
certain  lakes'^  of  northern  Minnesota, 
where  black  bass  abound',  the  native 
guides  contemptuously  call  them 
"snakes"  and  throw  them  back  into  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand.  It  seems  to 
be  the  custom  among  us  to  return  to 
the  pond  all  sunfish  or  pumpkin  seeds. 
They  are  said  to  bo  wormy.  In  the  mid- 
dle West  they  are  considered  good  pan 
fish.  By  way  of  contrast,  fish  named 
Ecup  are  on  sale  In  the  Boston  market — 
although  in  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  known  as  porgies,  few  eat  them  ex- 
cept the  Chinese. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  only  part 
of  a  Ewordflsh  used  was  the  sword  it- 
self, and  that  by  bird  fanciers.  Some 
enterprising  markotmen  featured  dog- 
fish or  young  sharlcs  under  the  pseudo- 
nym, greyfish.  This  was  unfortunately 
a  failure  for  no  good  reason;  dogfish 
are  second  cousins  to  swordflsh  and 
their  flesh  Is  just  as  attractive  as  that 
of  horse  mackerel.  I  am  informed  by 
various  beachcombers  that  the  sad- 
eyed  sculpins  add  a  zest  to  fish  chow- 
der, but  who  will  prove  it? 

It  Is  a  hardy  soul  who  will  eat  any- 
thing just  to  ascertain  if  it  is  edible. 
The  tabus  of  the  community  are  con- 
stantly blocking  such  experimentation. 
Research  work  In  culinary  laboratories 
must  go  forward,  nevertheless,  and 
should  not  be  stopped  by  old  wives' 
tales.  WILLIAM  C.  ROBINSON. 

"BED  ROCK"  AT  THE 
COPLEY  THEATRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE-Flrst  Pf  fo"«- 
ar^e  in  the  United  States  of  Bed 
Rock  "  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Eden 
Phillpotts  and  Basil  Macdonald  Hast- | 

wfmam   Dredge   Up  °Tongl ' 

Matthew  Robinson.  . .  .  1;^.  ^^  oraiey  nm= 

Ernest  Pertway  "/"^  e  Clfve 

^'IT  auEe -that  ■filied-  the  Copley 
greeted  enthusiastically  Mr  Clive  and 
bis  fellow  players  last  night  the  open- 
ing night  of  their  season.  This  enthu- 
siasm was  genuine.  One  migbt  say 
that  it  was  the  tumultuous  expression 
of  respect  and  affection. 

As  for  the  play  itself,  it  is  an  un- 
usual comedy,  with  melodramatic  mo- 
ments, and.  in  the  second  act,  a  tragic 
situation.  It  is  not  an  ""^ixed  com 
'  edv  with  its  unmasking  of  characters, 
iwilA  the  various  attitudes  '"^^ 
women  towards  impending  death.  It  Is 
a  tragl-comedy.  . 

These    men    and    women    are  ship 
wrecked  on  an  island  which  the  learned 
professor   assures    them         ^O"  nU^^ 
from  the  Japanese  coast.    The  Island-TS 
barren.    It  is  not  in  the  path  of  vessels^ 
There  IS  food  hardly  for  a  day,  and  only 
a  little  keg  of  water.    Loveday  Shelton 
wis  betrothed  on  shipboard  to  Fenway^ 
She    simple   girl,    thought  he    was  a 
lenius  besfdef  biing  a  wireless  expert^ 
He  was  supposed  to  be  lost       «he  faUs 
In  love  with  Mr.  Guest,  a  fine  f flow  by 
the  way.    The  spectator  was  tempted 
during  'their  love-.maklng  as  soon  as 
they  were   on   the  island  to  «cla^^^ 
••Rut  this  is  so  sudden."    The  oenavioi 
of'^fhe  famous  widow  of  Ephesus  wa. 
sluggish  in  comparison.  f^^^^'Xd 
is  washed  ashore  and  »[°"'^=j";:Vi'v^^rrl- 
?^;erh:^-.ee^;Tou^«l%oX^X^ve- 
^a^.''  ^le  disliiSs  the  l^enlus  who  rav 

hysterically  on  all  o'^c^^'o""'.  1  s  1 

low  view  of  life  and  human  '«  | 

not  afraid  of  death_         Is  saturated 


Guest  himseir,  IB-^ave  her  Hie.  begs  ner 
to  accept  the  genius.  But  what  is  life  to 
her  without  Guest's  love?  Finally  Pert- 
way,  after  a  tirade  in  which  he  taunts 
the  others  with  their  craving  to  live, 
is  supposed  to  Jump  oft  a  cliff. 

Relief  comes,  but  In  an  unexpected 
manner.  To  explain  would  be  to  de- 
prive future  audiences  of  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  play.   

The  different  characters  are  sharply 
drawn  by  the  dramatists:  Dredge,  unfit 
to  live  or  die;  the  cheerful  Chase,  ever 
ready  with  his  little  Joke;  I'-e^e.  '^e 
dancing  girl,  who  cannot  ""derstand 
Englishmen,  least  of  all  Norman  Chase, 
Keologist  bent  on  investigations  and 
absurdly    wrong;    Robinson,    wiio  has 

'read  111  stories  about  shipwrecked  sail- 
ore  thrown  on  barren  If'^nds  and  Is 
disappointed  at  finding  the  descrlptlona 
do  not  tally  with  Bed  Rook;  Aunt  Shel- 
ton. knitting  for  a  bazaar. 

Some  face  their  end  with  comparative 
composure.     A   few   would    say  with 

Brachiano  in  Webster's  tragedy:   

"On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  nanye 

death  to  mo:  ., ,   ,,  i 

It  is  a  word  infinitely  terrible.  ! 
I     The  play  as  a  whole  is  engrossing 
there  are  plenty  of  amusing  lines,  not 
I  Introduced    as    epigrams,    but    as  ex- 
I  planatory  of  character.     The  last  act 
drags,  and  not  necessarily  through  the 
players-    fault.      The    dramatists  add 

little  to  what  has  ''«'?"h„„.ed 
!  ending,  while  it  is  a  surprise,  is  hurried 
;  and  almost  preposterous.  ,^^<,,,r^^ 
There  were  -miiny  excellent  features 
of  the  performance.    The  ^«';\''"%^'^^r' 
aoters  were  as  a  rule  brought  strongly 
out,  and  there  Is  hardly  need  of  par- 
ticularizing.    Yet  it  may  be  said  that 
the  parts  of  Guest  and  Pertway  were 
admirably  portrayed. 


'  amusing  in  her  exaggerated  wooing.  In  ' 
'  the   third  act  she,  with  Mr.  HIgglns,  ] 
sang  a  duet  In  which  sho  took  the  part  i 
of    famous     "vamps" — Mrs.  Potlphar, 
Salome.   Thais,  Delilah.     This  pleased  | 
the  audience  greatly,  and  the  comedi- 
ans, Messrs.  Gorcey  and  Hlggiris,  met 
with  the  same  favor,  whatever  they  did 
or  said.    Mr.  Robertson  was  applauded 
as  the  peasant  lover,  a  sJnger  without 
airs  and  graces,   honest  in  his  work. 
The  dancing  of  Marlon  and  Martinez 
Randall  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ] 
not    too    acrobatic.      The  orchestra, 
wholly  adequate,  was  conducted  unob- 
trusively- by  Claude  Neft.    There  was  a 
very  large   audience  that   Insisted  on 
many  repetitions. 

On  the  whole,  "Wlldflower"  Is  an 
agreeable  departure  from  the  usual  run 
of  musical  comedies,  and  it  deserves 
patronage.  The  play  is  refreshingly 
free  from  vaudeville  stuntsi 


"Dixie  to  Broadway"  Has  All 
Colored  Cast 


MA  JESTIO— "DIxl  8 
all -colored  revue  in 
Florence  Mills  and 
Plantation  orchestra. 


to  Broadway," 
two    acts  with 
Will  Vodery's 
liyrics  by  Grant 


not  afraid  of  death  and  is  | 
with    Nietzsche's    phliosophy-a  most 
unpleasant  person  t^'a  ^enlus^  1 
Tnio  others  beg  Pertway  to  ; 
The  otners      t,  refuses  unless 


SEA  DAWN 

■      [Bundled  men  .stir  on  the  flimsy  bridge. 
I     I    Sorrowful  engines  sob  at  their  toil  i 
below, 


wireless  apparatus.  —  -  -  scenes 
Tovedav  will  return  to  him.  ine  sceii== 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ] 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Wlldflower,"  a 
musical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  2d.  Music  by  Herbert 
Stothart  and  Vincent  Youmans.  Pro- 
duced by  Arthur  Hammerstein  at  Balti- 
more on  Jan.  29.  1923.  The  play  was 
one  vcar  old  at  the  Casino,  Now  York, 
on  Feb.  7,  1924. 

 Jerome  Daley 

Gabrleil'e  Bo^>by  Hlgglna 

Oaston  La  Boche  Bernard  Gorcey 

Blanca  Benedetto  M.arjorle  Bonner 

Alberto  Tyler  Brooke 

Ouiao   Quy  Robertson!* 

Nina  Benedetto  Edith  Day  [ 

Lucrezla  La  Roche  Esther  Howard; 

Specialty   dancers  ^  ,,  1 

Marlon   and   Martinez  Randall 
While  the  main  theme  of  this  play  Is 
one  that  has  often  been  used  by  drama- 
tists and  librettists,  there  is  an  agree-  j 
able  variation  In  the  treatment.  1 
Nina,  sprightly  and  desirable  peasant  | 
girl  in  a  village  of  LiOmbardy,  has  one  j 
failing  and  that  a  serious  one:  she  is  a  i 
spitfire,  raging  about  on  the  slightest 
provocation.    Yet  Guldo  loves  her  and 
she  in  her  heart  loves  him,  though  he 
Is  a  slow  wooer,  not  unlike  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Cheggs,  who  was  bashful  in 
the  presence  of  ladles,  Nina's  grand- 
fatlter  dies  and  leaves  her  a  million  lire 
which  she  is  to  receive  on  one  condi- 
tion:   She  is  to  stay  at  Lake  Como  for 
six  months  and  during  that  time  not 
show  the  slightest  bad  temper,  no  mat- 
ter how  she  may  be  irritated  Inwardly. 
I  Like  a  good  girl  she  Is  inclined  to  spurn 
the  filthy  dross  but  her  friends,  old 
I  Lulgl  and  the  dancing  peasants,  urge 
j  her  to  go  to  the  lake  and  refrain  from 
i  her  favorite  pastime. 

If  she  loses  her  temper  the  money 
'  will  go  to  Blanca,  who  has  snubbed  her. 
This  is  another  reason  why  she  goes  to 
Como.  Gaston  La  Roche,  who.  In  spite 
of  his  name,  appears  to  be  an  Italian 
with  a  rich  fruity  German  accent,  his 
gay  wife  Lucrezla,  gay  in  spite  of  her 
Christian  name,  and  Blanca  try  to  pro- 
voke Nina.  At  the  end  they  lie  to  her 
and  say  that  Guido  will  wed  another. 
$p  in  a  tantrum  she  promises  to  marry 
Alberto.  But  she  returns  to  her  vil- 
lage, dances  wildly  again  the  bam- 
ballna.  learns  of  the  lie  and  as  a  thun-  , 
der  storm  comes  up  clutches  her  Guldo  ^ 
in  a  fond  embrace. 

Another  character  of  a  mildly  comic 
nature  is  Gabrielle.  who  is  hopelessly , 
in  love  with  Nina  and  is  pursued  by  j 
Lucrezla.  j 
This  simple  story  is  told  pleasantly, . 
so  pleasantly  that  one  Is  not  curious  I 
about  the  source  of  grandfather's  for-  j 
tune   or     what   becomes     of   Alberto,  , 
Nina's  bethrothed.  after  she  puts  her! 
arms  around  Guide's  neck.  The  piece  is 
well  staged;  the  movement  is  brisk;  the 
chorus  is  composed  of  attractive  young 
women  and  men  that  are  more  manly 
than  many  of  their  comates  In  musical 
comedy.   There  is  dancing  galore  and 
music  that  is  agreeable  without  having  ; 
marked    distinction.      Perhaps    "Wild  j 
Flower"  and  the  "Bambalina"  are  the  j 
moet  striking  tunes,  the  one  melodlcal-  , 
ly,  the  other  by  its  irresistible  rhythm.  I 
Miss  Day  gave  an  excellent  charac-  i 
terlzatlon    of    the   tempestuous    Nina.  ! 
She  was  natural  in  her  outbursts,  natu-  ) 
ral  in  her  sentimental  moods.    Her  face  ; 
was    constantly    expressdve;    she    was  i 
graceful  in  the  dance;  she  .sang  effec-  | 
tlvely  and   without  affectation.     3S.I.ISS  . 
Howard,  who  has  appeared  in  Boston —  ' 
where  she  lived  before  sihe  went  on  the 


Clarke  and  Iloy  Turk;  book  by  Waiter 
de  Leon,  Tom  Howard,  Lew  l,e8lie  and  I 
Sidney  Lazarus;  muslo  by  George  W. 
Meyer  and  Arthur  Johnston.  Produced 
and  staged  by  Lew  Leslie.  First  pro- 
duced in  Atlantic  City,  Aug.  4,  1824. 
The  cast  Includes  Miss  Mills,  Hamtree 
Harrington.  Shelton  Brooks,  Danny 
Small,  Cora  Green.  Maud  Russell,  Alma 
Smith.  Juan  Harrison.  William  De  Mott, 
Winifred  and  Brown,  and  others. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  first  of 
the  negro  musical  shows,  sponsored  by 
the  droll  and  ingenious  Slssie  ahd 
Blake,  blazed  into  existence  with  Miss 
Mills,  pert  and  wild  of  eye,  dancing  re- 
lentlessly. And  now,  from  Europe  and 
the  exotic  recesses  of  "The  Plantation" 
she  returns  once  more  to  flash  through 
the  first  of  the  negro  revues,  armed  by 
her  bodyguard  of  bright  eyed  and  tire- 
less "chocolate  drops,"  and  the  limber 
struttlngs  of  the  "Plantation  Steppers." 

None  but  a  daring  soul  would  ven-  • 
ture  to  toss  one  more  revue  into  the  , 
theatrical  pot  these  days;  to  do  so  he 
must  be  more  resourceful  and  glitter-  | 
ing  than  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  more  bizarre  and  | 
captious  than  John  Murray  Anderson, 
more  tuneful  than  Mr.  Berlin.  Yet,  Mr. 
Fields,  with  his  "Plantation"  retinue 
and  his  orchestra,  has  done  so,  and  In 
time  bids  fair  to  rival  even  the  most 
ardently  established. 

Aside  from  Miss  Mills,  there  Is  ex- 
cellent material  here;  an  animated  and 
unspoiled  chorus,  dancers  of  unre- 
strained fervor,  and  ft  happy  choice  of 
subjects  for  jest.  These  more  than 
atone  for  any  shortcoming. 

But  Miss  Mills  I  A  bold  and  perverse 
entertainer,  now  shrieking  in  "blues," 
now  soft  voiced  and  cajoUlng  In  "Dixie 
Dream."  the  conspicuous  song  of  the 
revue.  With  "Jungle  Nights  in  Dixie- 
land" there  Is  a  glimpse  of  "Planta- 
tion" vistas,  where  like  Oilda  Grey,  at 
the  "Rendezvous,"  she  flames  across 
a  stage  set  with  Jungle  bush  and  straw 
skirts;  and  then.  In  man's  full  dress, 
she  mimes  the  ardent  lover,  stepping 
mora  deftly,  strutting  more  vivaciously 
than  any  of  the  men,  never  languorous. 

For  the  rest,  the  scenes  rangei  from 
a  dim  und  mystic  prologue  that  closes 
with  a  shadowy  flgure  of  Lincoln  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  floating  clouds, 
to  look  down  upon  the  half-glimpsed 
pleading  hands  of  a  multitude — to 
broader  humors  in  the  skit  of  "The 
Sailor  and  the  Chink."  with  the  sailor, 
black  and  arrogant,  mounted  in  a 
c  jinrickisha,  ithleldlr^g  himself  from  the 
•sun  with  a  diminutive  paraaol.  and  the 
"chink"  tinkering  with  an  elaborate 
device  for  eixtractlng  money  from 
Americans.  There  Is  the  customary 
and  chilling  appearance  of  spirits  with 
"Treasure  Island"  in  which  Hamtree 
Harrington,  who  bids  fair  to  succeed 
thei  late  Bert  Williams  as  hlackfaced 
entertainer,  Is  pursued  by  u  long  nailed 
and  bearded  Svenga.ll,  and  captured 
with  the  treasure. 

"The  Right  of  Way"  la  a  skit  with 
an  ingenious  Idea  In  the  collision  of 
two  motor  pars,  with  Hamtree  Harring- 
ton, ensconced  miserably  beneath  the 
wheels  and  forced  to  wait  until  "next 
Friday"  beforei  he  Is  released — a  piece 
of  which  more  might  have  been  made. 
There  are  acts  of  give  land  take,  some- 
times amusing,  sometlmers  conventional, 
between  the  old  vaudeville  team  of 
Harrington  and  Cora  Green;  a  wistful 
tenor  solo,  "If  My  Dream  Came  Truev" 
by  Jufin  Harrison,  who  has  an  excel- 
lent voice;  the  parodying  of  national 
idols  by  duplication.  There  are  three 
"Georgia  Cohans,"  three  pairs  of  "Gal- 
laghers and  Sheans,"  six  ■'Belasco's 
KIkls."  "EVa  Tanquays."  and  "Bert 
Williams."'  An  amusing  notion,  but  the 
possibilities  were  only  baldly  glimpsed. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  these,  was  the 
strutting  Variation  of  the  Wooden-Sol- 
diers  theme,   with   Miss  Mills,  dapper 


and  I  ■ 
Krlniiliif,  ! 

rround  wat>  lilng  thf  iui>».i'h  «r  Kutlnku 
and  her  fellows  In  parody.  A  revue  of 
'li\flnUt»  cnthjislasm  and  7.e»t.  wlileh  has 
n  It  the  srcrm  of  a  mor«  brilliantly 
,  ollshed  and  richly  capinrlsoned  onei  to 
come.  Q. 

OPERA  HOITSBV- Do  Wolf  Hopper  In 
AVans."  com'o  operetta  In  two  aota ; 

oolc  by  J.  Cheevor  Goodwin ;  mufllo  by 
Vool«on  Moi  sc.    The  cast :       .  ,„ 
fan*,  resent  of  Slain.M,-.  DoWo  f  JTov-per 
ol.  Ro-bert  Friicaa«.  military  '■;»'f"f'o;„_ 

of  Slam  troops. Wr.  Arthur  Cunningham 
■epat.  koer.r  of  the  .l.vhnnt 

•aWltl.  prof...or  of  >1'-J,'j  B„,„t  1 

mow  «ury,  tnnkeep.r. . .  .Mr,  Jal.^ouglae  I 
»nop.m.  <!;*«^''oO'»Vr"  Herbert  ^at.rou.  \ 

"    KflUy 


Cawin  ".V. .  .Mr.  lionry 

Ti.taya.  Crown  Prince  Sjam^^^^^ 

»  Veuvo  FrInouMe.  widow  of  ^""noh 
coMUl  at  Pecl.aburl.MlM  Sarah  Edward 
larie.  her  ,t«pa.iught«r .  Miss  AnlV  Maynard 
imette.  her  eldest  ^^^^^^^'/^ ^.„ker 

3abette,  a  daughter  ^',?,.!^^vheM 

^lajfette.  a  daughter  '^n^JVirfh 

i"l\jrftte   a  dauirhter  I'urm 

v,i„"ta  dau^iu.r  ^"'?„^ririHs 

•oralli.'.  a  dauKhter  Miss  Kclnsl 

l-he  three  youngest  a^^'l^/^Xl'.H.*!*" Acres' 
aldson.     Mary     M.     (Sweetie)  Aires. 

SuJ.l%Vr.T%n....m,<,  I.ucllle  I-utlrh 

Su"m  royal  elephant  by  Ham-Or«vy 

•WanK"  more  than  any  other  of  Mr. 
Hopper'.s  revivals  makes  the  listener 
eel  youHK— the  middle  and  older  gen- 
sratlonsi  because  it  takes  them  back  to 
Lhelr  days  of  childhood  or  youth,  and 
the  younger  greneratlon  because  it  has 
no  recollections  at  all.  This  operetta 
Is  more  than  80  years  old  (born  In 
May  1891,  to  be  exact),  but  has  not 
been' heard  In  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  Hopper  confessed  in  one  of  fils 
ditties  yesterday  afternoon,  that  he  • 
had  played  "Wang"  30  years  ago— or  I 
nther,  that  ho  preferred  to  have  the 
udlence  believe  that  the  DeWotfe  Hop- 
nor  of  30  years  affo  waB  the  father  of 
;  he  present  one. 

•■■Wang"  is  hardly  lma<rlnable  with- 1 
out  Mr.  Hopper.  The  Gilbert  &  Sulli- 
van operettas  will,  in  aU  probability,  be 
revived  from  time  to  time  by  others ; 
but  "Wang"  without  DeWolf  Hopper 
would  be  as  flat  as  the  "bee-eer"  for 
which  in  his  naively  falsetto  tones,  the 
original  Pepat,  keeper  of  the  sacred 
elephant,  asked  when  otfered  a  dnnk. 

"Wans"  the  poor-ln-p\irs©-but-rich-in- 

Inventlon  Regent  of  Slam— could  not  be 
dissociated  from  the  great  height,  the 
authoritative  and  wonderfully  resonant, 
yet  humorous  voice,  the  philosophic  wit, 
and  the  mannerism  of  Mr.  Hopper. 

And  it  Is  interesting  to  compare  the  i 
comic  operattas  of  another  generation 
with  those  of  today.     Noticeably,  the  i 
pace  of  the  whole'  performance  Is  slower.  1 
The  modem  chorus  seems  wild  in  com- 
parlson  with  the  gentle  behavior  of  the 
earlier   model.     The    music   is   simply  ; 
written;  there  are  no  intricate  synco-  | 
patlons.    No  amount  of  reading  of  the] 
old  operattas  gives  one  the  flavor  of, 
them;  one  must  see  and  hear  them  In  , 
the  living  audience.    The  younger  gen- 
eration interested  in  the  theatre  can- 1 
not  too  highly  appreciate  the  opportunl-  • 
ties  for  such  an  experience,  which  Mr.  j 
Hopper  Is  giving.  ,  j 

One  of  the  very  funny  Innovations  m 
troduced  in  the  present  revival  is  the] 
duet  version  of  "We  Have  No  Bananas; 
Today  "  It  was  greeted  with  much  ap- 
plause, and  the  appreciation  was  duly 
rewarded  with  encores. 

The  present  cast  of  "Wang"  Is  well 
composed.  The  singing  particularly 
stands  out  as  pleasing— Arthur  Cun- 
ningham as  Col.  Fracasse,  Sudwortli 
Frasier  as  Lt.  Jean  Boucher,  Ethel 
Clark  as  Mataya,  Sarah  Edwai-d  as  the 
widow,  Ann  Mynard  as  her  step-daugh- 
ter Marie,  and  Ethel  Walker  as  her 
daughter  Gillette.  H.  L. 

,  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  presents  "Whispering 
Wires,"  by  Kate  Li.  McLaurln.  The 
cast: 

Ann  Cartwrlghb  Olive  Blakeney  | 

Montgomery  atockb'rldge  ] 
Louie  Leon  Hall 

Payson  John  Collier 

Doris  Stockbrldge. .»  Kay  Hammoiul 

James  Bennett...,.  Frederick  Murray 

Barry  McGlil  '■  Herbert  He>es 

Drew  Harvey  Hayes 

Delaney  Ralph  Remkiy 

Jackson  Samuel  GodtTey 

The  Trouble  Hunter  Houston  Rlcharfls 

Jeannette  Nina  Oliver 

This  Is  the  first  "mystery  thriller"  to 
be  handled  by  the  Boston  stock  com- 
pany since  Herbert  Heyes,  Kay  Ham- 
mond and  othei  newcomers  to  St. 
James's  casts  have  made  their  bow  be- 
fore Boston  audiences,  and  the  company 
handles  It  well.  Mystery  plays  must 
never  lag  or  they  are  lost  and  there 
were  no  first  night  hesitancies  last 
night.  

Most  gratifying  to  St.  James's  first 
night  patrons  must  have  been  the  proof 
of  the  versatility  of  Louis  Leon  Hall, 
whose  ogreisn  Impersonation  of  the  de- 
tested and  generally  detestable  Mont- 
gomery Stockbrldge  was  masterly.  Few 


iw'  th«i  1" 

:lll  Shili"  ' 
1 ;i  lu  "Just  M.iM  f.  .1  ;i  ■  ■ 
ago  would  have  recogiUzed  Inm  iasl 
night  In  the  stern,  unyleldlns  role  of 
the  millionaire,  who  llvew  Just  long 
enough  In  the  play  to  tonvlnro  every 
one  in  th.?  lu.use  that  he  ouRht  to  be 

"'^nVvalUng  the  work  of  Mr.  Hall  l»  that 
of  Mips  Blakeney,  somewhat  Riispeoted 
secrotary,  and  Harvey  Hayes,  tho  detec-  j 
live  who  BU.i|..  cta  every  one  m  the  j 
cast,  Mr.  Heyes  and  Miss  Hammond 
have  comparatively  light  roles,  but  play 
them  well.  John  Collier's  man  servant 
is  well  done,  nnd  MIBS  Nina  Oliver 
contributes  a  likeable  bit  as  the  French 
maid.  Houston  Richards  Is  adequate 
as  always.  .  ,       '  , 

Charles  R.  Hector  and  his  orchestra 
cohtinud  to  divide  honors  with  those 
just  across  the  footlights.  Ghosts  of 
the  old  rixley  and  Luders  comic  operas 
danced  before  tho  audience  when  the 
Woodland  overture  was  played  as  one 
of  the  extra  numbers.  It  wasn't  named, 
but  it  didn't  need  to  be  and  It  was 
never  belter  done,  even  on  the  night 
of  the  Woodland  opening  at  the  Tro- 
mont  Theatre  years  ago,  with  the  late 
Gustav  Luders  conductlne 


Country  Visit  With  the  Girls  of  Ameri- 
ca," In  which  sonnr.,  scenic  eiTects, 
dances  and  the  loLluri?  combinod  to 
make  ii  novel  and  intcn  sting  act. 

The  u.sual  motion  pictures  opened  and 
closed  the  .show. 


cime  in  contact  that 
tmdr  opinions  "were  worth  while  and 
should  be  carefully  heeded,  whether 
the  question  were  concerning  college 
discipline  and  the  desirable  curric- 
  matter 


51) 


Anatole  France 


nlum,  a  political  issue,  or  a  i 
of  loans  aijp  mortgages.  ^ 


Wilbur  Theatre — "Sittins  Pr£tty." 
Musical  comedy  by  Bolton,  Wodenoyjise 
and  Kern.  Presented  by  F.  Ray:  Com- 
Btock  and  Morris  Gestl  Conductor,  Ben 
Jerome.  The  oast: 


Mrs.  Wagstaft  Verna  Schaft 

James  ,  William  Powers 

JRoper  ...Harry  LlUford 

"Bill"    Pennington  Mercer  Templeton 

Judson    Wafers  Eugene  Revere 

Babe  LaMarr  ...Helen  Fox 

May  Tolliver  Estalre  Kay« 

Dixie  :..Emma  Hals 

■VN'lIhelmlna  Jayne  Chesney 

Otis  George  Sylvester 

"Wllhelmlna  II  Tiny  Allen 

Mr.  Pennington  ..Geo.  E.  Mack 

Horace  Jack  McGowan 

Joe  Frank  Mclntyre 

Prof.  Appleby  George  f5pelvln 

Bolt  George  O'Donnell 

Jane  Jeane  Eliot 

Times  change,  and  with  them  many 
things.  A  person  back  in  the  world 
after  years  of  banishment  wou'Id  find 
himself  in  a  very  odd  world,  the 
strangeness  of  which  would  cause  him 
sore  discomfort.  But  there  is  always 
rest  and  refreshment  'for  .those  who 
knov/-  how  to  seek  them.  Let'  the 
stranger  in  this  queer  new  world  only 
hear  a  musical  comedy,  and  behold,  he 
Will  feel  at  home. 

Messrs.  Bolton,  Wodehouse  and  Kern 
In  their  newest  effort  have  not  changed 
the  musical  comedy  formula  in  vogue 
these  many  years.  Why  should  they? 
The  formula  is  sure  to  pjlease.  The  play 
of  last  night  has  a  plot,  though  some- 
thing of  the  slenderest,  which  affords 
two  pairs  of  lovers  opportunity  to  sing 
sentimental  tunes,  a  comedian  to  make 
merry  and  a  chortis  to  disport  Itself, 
gayly  clad,  first  In  New  Jersey  and 
presently  at  Palm  Beach.  For  old  times' 
sake  there  Is  coon  song,  along  with 
much  dance  musiotin  the  rhythms  liked 
today. 

The  music  is  pleasant,  though  scarcely 
notable  of  Us  kind.  Mr.  Kern  has  been 
happiest  when  least  ambitious,  for  his 
strength  lies  in  engaging  melody  and 
rhythm.  The  lines,  bright  with  ,  the 
pertncss  that  oftentimes  must  serv^  for 
wit,  held  the  audience  well  amused. 
I  And  the  performers  knew  how  to  say 
I  the  lines  with  point.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  a  i 
comedian  blessed  with  the  true  comic 
BPirit,  was  often  very  fun.ny.  Miss 
Kaye,  with  real  charm  in  her  favor, 
sang  and  danced  prettily  indeed  Miss 
Haig  brought  personality  to  her  per- 
formance and  genuine  dancing  skill. 
'Another  admirable  dancfr  was  ?.Ir. 
Templeton,  a  player  of  tii-eless  spirit. 
The  chorus  displayed  costumes  both  i 
showy  and  varied,  and  thhe  stage  set-  ' 
tings  were  pretty.  The  large  audience 
seemed  well  entertained.        R.  H.  G. 

ONBILLATKHTH'S 

Keith's  program   the  current  week 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  well-bal- 
j  anced  entertainment.     It  Is  indeed  an 
I  interesting  group  of  feature  acts  booked 
for  the  holiday  week.    Non  failed  to, 
strike  a  responsive  chord  with  the  audi- 
ence, although  the  latter  seemed  to  have 
a   particularly   tender   feeling   for  the. 
:  songs  of  B«Ile  Baker,  "the  incompar- 
j  able,"  and  was  reluctant  to  see  her  leave 
the  stage,  even  after  repeated  encores. 

Torino,  In  a  difficult  juggling  act,  as- 
sisted by  Doris  Whlteley,  proved  both 
adept  and  clever  ;  Castletoxj^  and  Mack, 
in  an  €ccentl4c  dancing  specialty,  gave 
an  act  that  called  for  more  than  usual 
strength  and  agility  and  was  unmistak- 
ably good  ;  Roger  Williams  was  pleasing 
in  Imitations  of  everything  from  an  alr<. 
ship  to  a  four-piece  orchestra ;  Haw- 
thorne and  Cooke,  In  a  skit,  "Make  Me 
Serious,"  had  a  "nut"  act  filled  with 
patter  and  by-play  that  kept  the  audi- 
ence amused ;  Homer  B.  Mason  and 
Margtiertts  Keslcr,  In  a  one-act  playlet, 
"Married."  proved  capable  enterUlners, 
ard'^  Gau  tier's   phonograph    dogs  did 


Anatole  France  has  been  called  a 
gentle  ironist,  but  when  he  was 
stirred  by  what  to  him  was  rank  in- 
justice or  abominable  oppression  his 
irony  was  as  savage  as  that  of 
Swift's — witness  his  novels  in  which 
the  Dreyfus  case  is  introduced;  wit- 
ness his  "He  of  the  Penguins."  It 
has  been  said  that  writings  in  which 
attack  and  irony  predominate  are 
not  enduring,  yet  Gulliver's  Travels 
is  still  a  delight  to  ingenuous  youth 
and  the  object  of  admiration  among 
the  sophisticated  and  the  literary. 

However,  man  does  not  live  by 
satire  or  irony  alone,  and  righteous 
as  was  the  indignation  of  Anatole  , 
France,  efficacious  as  were  his  meth- 
ods of  attack,  he  has  still  other 
claims  on  the  respect  and  affection 
of    readers  present    and  to  come. 
There  is  a  sweet  humanity  in  his 
writings,  compassion  for  "the  com- 
plaining millions  of  men,"  a  gently 
humorous  view  of  life  and  its  prob- 
lems. Then  there  is  the  indescribable  , 
charm  of  his  literary  expression,  ■ 
inimitable  clarity,  the  one  and  only 
!  word  in  the  right  place  without  the 
mental  struggle  that  is  so  apparent 
in  Flaubert,  the  directness,  also  the 
subtle  suggestion. 

He  was  an  agnostic  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  some  may 
I  therefore  say  that  his  influence  is  to 
ibe  deplored;  but  in  his  agnosticism 
there  was  no  pessimism,  no  morbid- 
ness, no  irritating  arrogance.  Con- 
cerning spiritual  matters  of  which 
many  are  cock-sure,  he  simply  said 
that  he  didn't  know,  and  he  made 
this  confession  without  the  super- 
cilious reserve  of  one  intimating 
thereby  that  he  did  know  but  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  tell. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  lon^,  they 
vary  in  character  but  seldom  in 
quality.   While   he  was   happy  _  in 
laughing  away  or  merely  wondering 
with  raised  eyebrows  at  whims,  ca- 
prices, snobbishness   (military  and 
civil)    dogmas,   impositions   in  all 
walks  of  life,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered 
'by  his  "Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard,"    admirably    translated  into 
English    years    ago    by    Laf  cadio 
Hearn,  the  charming  volumes  de- 
scribing his  own  child-life  and  his 
courageous  conduct  in  the  Dreyfus 
Case. 

Three  Brothers 


"May  9,  1768.  I  never  saw  a  peacock 
spread  hi's  tall  before  this  day  at  Jus- 
tice Creed's  and  most  noble  It  Is.  How 
wonderful  are  Thy  Works.  O  God,  In 
every  being."— Rev.  James  Wood- 
forde's  diary. 

J.  p,  TO  W.  T. 

IToT  As  the  World  WnB«) 
My  friend  built  him 'a  radio  set. 
A  friend  no  longer  he. 
I'm  tortured  by  his  endless  talk, 
ll  writhe  In  misery. 

'Aerials,  Ohms,  Gridleak,  Amps, 
iLoud  speaker,  binding  post, 
'Hookups,  potentiometer, 
I'm  driven  mad,  almost. 

He  breathes  It,  eats  It,  loves  It  aU, 
Ho  never  takes  a  rest. 
Ho  plays  with  it  all  night— then  days 
He  talks  me  blind,  the  pest. 

Ifumanity  has  borne  and  will, 
Until  eternity. 

Strive  to  bear  ills  which  try  the  soul 
Witli  equanimity. 

The  plagues  of  old,  strong  men  endured. 
We  moderns  have  ours  too. 
High  rents,  cockroaches,  city  pols, 
Garbage  collectors,  phew! 

The  powder  duff,  lap-dogs,  head-Uce. 
The  pained  faced  male  quartet. 
1  Garlic,  saxophones  and  prunes, 
Eczema,  La  Follette. 

>To  bear  these  ills  with  fortitude 
I'll  etrive  with  right  good  will; 
But  he  that's  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
The  Radio  Peat,  I'?l  kill. 

SHOT-TO-PIECES. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  WAR" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  In  the  New  Tork  papers  that 
Mayor  Hylan,  that  great  expert  in 
patriotism  and  army  ^llfe  (also  the 
drama).  Is  much  wrought  up  over  the 
play,  "What  Price  Glory,"  and  has 
called  to  his  critical  assistance  a  gen- 
eral and  an  admiral.  He  Is  right.  The 
shock  of  seeing  a  war  play  that  had 
anything  true  to  life  In  it  would  be  too  , 
great  for  the  average  theatre-goer  to 
stand.  ,   .  J 

But  while  New  York  is  being  saved, 
what  of  Boston?  For  two  weeks  we 
have  enjoyed  those  melodious  and  de- 
lightful comedies,  "The  Chocolate  Sol- 
dier" and  "Pinafore."  But  alas,  they 
are  both  satires  on  the  military,  one 
on  the  army  and  one  on  the  navy.  1 
tremble  for  my  native  city.  , "  „ 
HAROLD  U.  FAULKNER. 


Laurenus  Clark  Seelye,  the  educa- 
tor, whose  name  will  be  associated 
with   Smith   College   through  the 
coming  years,  was  one   of  three 
brothers,  each  in  his  New  England 
way  successful    Julius,  a  professor 
at  Amherst  College,  came  into  na- 
tional notice  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  as  an  mde- 
i  pendent  candidate  His  election  broke 
I  the  power  of  the  "Court  House  Rmg 
'  at  Northampton.    As  Seelye's  cara- 
paig-n  expenses  were  limited  to  a 
i  two-cent  postage  stamp  accepting 
the  nomination,  he  became  widely 
known.    Among  his  supporters  m 
Northampton  were  not  only  leading 
to^vnsraen  whose  necks  were  chafed! 
by  the  party  yoke;  Democrats  of, 
hi-h  and  low  degree,  hangers-on 
in  poolrooms  and  saloons  voted  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  learned  profes- 
sor.   It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
icampaign  than  when  he  was  seated  i 
lin  Congress;  but  the  local  ring  was; 
defeated,  and  that  satisfied  his  sup- 
porters. The  third  brother,  Sarauei, 
was  a  country  banker,  but  not  unac- 
quainted with  arts  and  letters.  . 

All  three  were  fluent  talkers  and 
of  friendly  address.  They  had  the 
'«Teat  gift  of  persuading  those  with 


PLEASANT  BEVERAGES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perry  I  have  made  and  tasted  and  at 
certain  periods  liked.  Its  likeness  lo 
champagne,  as  your  Melrose  Informant 
mentions,  would  be  corroborated  today, 
were  he  alive,  by  the  lamented  Wels- 
berger  (friend  of  all  local  wood  en- 
graiiers),  who  stated  that  a  relative 
of  his  40  years  ago  made  a  fortune  In 
New  York  by  the  Importation  of  perry— 
a  glight  process  of  doctoring— and  the 
application  of  the  right  label. 

Nevertheless,  the  late  .Phil  May  of 
Punch  stated  to  the  contrary  on  a 
drawing  made  for  advertising  purposes 
that  "Apples  made  elder  but  pears 
made  soap"— which  appears  conclusive 
in  its  way.  •      .  ^ 

I  first  heard    of    perry    througn  a 
brotlier  who   discovered  a  hamlet  by 
that    name    in    Buckinghamshire  and 
there  most  fittingly  first  became  ac- 
I  qua'nted  with  that  beverage. 
I    As  to  metheglin,  my  curiosity  was 
I  aroused  20  years  ago  by  the  foreman  of 
ia  decorator's  gang  who  at  a  village 
chtb,  would  at  times  dilate  with  an  in- 
timate and  mysterious  veneration  upon 
the  properties  of  that  pheryuthal  luori- 
cant.    He,  it  appears  at  one  time  had 
the  redecoratlon  of  an  old  manjion  to 
attend  to  before  the  new  owner  moved 
In    and  in  an  obscure  corner  or  nook 
of'  the  half-acre  cellar  (he  did  not  state 
that  that  portion  of  the  buUding  was 
to  be  painted)  he  had  unearthed  a  keg 
of  Metheglin.   Its  effects  on  the  scheme 
of  decoration  ho  evolved  and  its  exe- 
cution by  his  men  will  be  a  tradition 
as  long  as  his  profession  or  trade  is 
extant  In  that  locality. 

The  latest  anent  cider  came  from 
New  Hainpshire  yesterday  and  thu.9— 
half  a  pint  of  suear  to  the  gfiHon  before 
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i.  rmenlation  ceases  anff  burled  with  a 
first  covering  of  straw  for  one  jear. 
On  my  venturing  that  "The  resurrec- 
tion of  a  full  barrel  would  be  a  labor- 
ious task  for  a  small  family."  I  jfainei 
the  information  that  in  that  New  Hamp- 
shire locality  such  upheavals  wjre  njt 
necessarily  fonfined  to  the  muscular , 
limitations  oC  one  family  or  one  town- 
ship, for  that  matter. 

As  to  Borrow,  surely  your  column's 
favorite  "Ceorge,"  it  was  well  his  main-  ; 
stay  was  a!e  and  none  of  the  foregoing  | 
on  his  memoratile  walk  without  stop- 
ping   from    Norwich    to    London — but,  | 
come  tell  me,  has  literature  ever  given  ' 
finer  reference  to  Mead  than  Thomas 
Hardy  In  his  short  masterpiece,  "The 
Three  Strangers"?    And  for  him  \v^\o 
likes  his  literature  to  stick  to  cider,  let  | 
him  get  his  Oxford  reprint  of  "The 
Unfortunate  Traveler"  and  regale  him-- 
self  with  the  chapter  on  "Hia  elder- 
ship," or  If  he  will  have  his  ale,  turn 
to  the  address  In  the  same  book  of  the 
"Scrlvlner  of  Wlttemburg." 

PERCY  GRASSBT. 


science.  The  mania  leads  to  self- 
ishness. There  is  the  bibliotaph  who 
buries  his  books  by  keeping  them 
under  lock  and  key. 

At  present  there  is  a  rage  for 
collecting  first  editions.  They  have 
their  fate,  their  rise  and  fall  in 
price,  their  counterfeits,  so  that  pub- 
lishers now  often  print  "first  edi- 
tion" on  the  back  of  title  pages. 
The  collectors  are  too  often  actuated 
by  commercial  interest;  they  are 
speculators. 

There  is  a  consolation  for  those 
whose  slender  purse  forbids  the  pas- 
time of  collecting.  It  was  an  ancient 
philosopher  who,  passing  by  shops 
in  the  market  place,  said:  "How 
many  things  I  don't  want."  And 
Walt  Whitman  gave  as  one  reason 
for  thinking  he  could  turn  and  live 
with  animals: 

I  "Not  one  i?  demented  with  the 
I  mania  of  owning  things." 


1  In  Thomas  Nash's  picaresque  and 
curious  romance   quoted  by  our  con- 1 

tributor,  as  reprinted  500  copies — by 

the  Chlswick  Press  in  1892.  with  an 
essay  on  Nash  by  Edmund  Gosse,  there 
are  no  chapters.  The  nooount  of  the 
lord  In  the  camp  that  sold  cider  by 
the  pint  and  cheese  by  the  pound— "at 
that  very  name  of  cider  I  can  but  sigh, 
there  is  so  much  of  it  in  Rhenish  winf 
nowadays" — is  on  pages  15-26,  tru' 
Joyous  history.  The  "inkhorn"  ora(j  ; 
speech  is  on  pages  79-82.  But  tl  is  Vaii- 
derhulke  talked  of  spruce  beer,  Lubeck 
liquor,  Rhenish  wine. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  old  Robert 
Burton's  opinion?  "Cider  and  perry 
are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
that  cause  to  be  neglected."  ED. 

WHAT  IS  THERE  FUNNY  ABOUT 
THIS  ADV? 

(Prom  the  Woonsocket  Call)  i 
(POLITICAL.  ADVERTISEMKNT) 


DEMOCRATIC  MORALTY  AND 

SENATORIAL  CONVENTIONS 

The  recessed  Democratic  convention 
to  nominate  a  candidate  for  State 
Senator  and  a  candidate  for  Mayor  will 
be  held  In  St.  John's  Hall,  26  Main 
street.  FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  10, 
1924,  at  8  p.  m. 

Maniacal  Collectors 
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The  mania  of  collecting  is  wide- 
of  ^Sks  and  butterfi^, 

Smois  collection  of  fleas-what  has 
IZ,  v.ho  as  the  hy«t\y 
r^r-o^opq  it  "has  a  soul  of  vast 
K  "  not  collected?  One  read  lately 
of  an  Englishman  who  has  spent 
1      fiftv    vears    traveling  m 
nearly    f     /^^^e  labels.  Now 
iTm  of  th'emiJ^f.f teen  albums  are 
iZe^^or  f^nyj^^^^^^      a  -end- 
hand    bookseller       \^^J  ^^^^^y 

tif  ul   aesigii  breweries 
Manv  are  rare,  for,  as  xne  u 
represented  have  been  closed,  the  la- 
bels are  obsolete. 

The  collector  begins  as  a  boy 

WrHV  ecgs.   In  school 
stamps  corns  birds  egg 

and  college  he  minted 

the  end,  to  the  loss  oi  v  seeing 
and  the  distress  of       family  seeing 

plcte  a  set  of  this  or  that  v/ill  not 

ha,  beeti  said  that  collecting 
is   an   amUble   mania,  educ.t.ve. 


Miss  Garden's  Shingles 

Weep,  ye  Muses!  May  Apollo,  the 
far-darter,  master  of  the  lyre,  celes- 
tial minister  to  the  sick,  descend  on 
earth!  The  sad  news  comes  across 
the  Atlantic  that  Mary  Garden,  "our 
Mary" — for  she  shares  this  public 
endearment  with  Mary  Anderson 
and  Mary  Pickford— is  suffering 
fro  11  the  shingles. 

If  the  disease  were  only  of  a  more 
heroic  character,  something  to  do 
with  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver; 
but  to  many,  shingles,  painful  as  it 
is,  provokes  laughter,  especially  from 
those  who  have  not  been  tormented 
by  it.    The  word  is  associated  by 
the  ignorant  with  roofing,  extortion- 
ate demands  of  carpenters,  the  pun- 
ishment of  refractory  youth.  The 
learned  say  the  word  is  of  Latin 
origin   and    in  the  original  means 
"girdle."    This  may  have  suggested 
the  old  belief  that  if  the  shingles 
meet  around  the  body  the  patient 
will  die.    In  old  times  this  disease 
was   known   as   "unnatural  heat," 
also  "Saint  Anthony's  fire,"  a  name 
also  given  to  erysipelas.     As  Miss 
Gardert  has  often  played  in  opera 
the  part  of  an  enchanting  temptress, 
St.  Anthony's  fire  has  now  a  peculiar 
significance. 

Miss     Garden     contracted  the 
shingles,  it  is  said  by  a  sympathetic 
reporter,  by  lying  at  ease  on  a  beach 
in  the  Montenegrin  bay,  exposing 
herself  by  the  hour  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  god.    And  her  costume  was 
then  even  scantier  than  that  which 
worn  by  Thais  in  the  opera  excited 
admiration.      Many  of  our  young 
girls  and  gilded  .youth  in  summer 
thus  hope  to  acquire    a    tan  by 
sprawling  on  a  beach,  and  succeed 
only    in    acquiring  *  sunburn  that 
smarts  and  chafes.      Why  should 
"Our  Mary"  be  more  severely  pun- 
ished?   Should  a  singer  be  judged 
severely  by  the  people  in  the  air 
because  she  has  portrayed  with  gusto 
wholly  emancipated  ladies  on  the 
stage?    Has  Miss  Garden  not  im- 
personated the  gentle  Melisande,  the 
ingenuous   Jongleur  of  Our  Lady, 
and   thus   struck   what   might  be 
called  a  divine  average? 


I)      saliiit   J  aMitayc.     At  1 '.uia  Con- 

serv'atory  he  received  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  laOO.  He  was  called  to  the  French 
colors  In  19H.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  "isolated,  almost  fiercely  solitary, 
he  has  no  systems,  no  dogmas. "  He  has 
never  Joined  a  school;  still  less  has  he 
wished  io  be  a  chief. 

Tha  other  pieces  to  be  played  by  the 
orchestra  are  movements  from  a  grand 
concerto  in  D  minor,  by  Handel;  De 
Falla's  Suite  taken  from  his  ballet  with 
songs.  "Love  the  Wizard,"  to  be  played 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  and 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony. 

De  Falla's  ballet,  with  its  scenes  of 
gypsy  life,  was  produced  at  Madrid  In 
1915.  It  then  met  with  little  success. 
De  Falla  made  a  suite  out  of  it  which 
was  produced  in  Madrid  the  next  year, 
conducted  by  our  old  friend  Arbos.  who 
was  for  a  season  concert  master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The  bal- 
let was  given  several  times  this  year  at 
Antwerp.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
the  suite  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Paris 
no  longer  ago  than  May  8  of  this  year. 

Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  will 
naturally  excite  interest.  Not  the  music 
itself  for  Boston  has  summered  and 
wintered  with  it,  but  there  will  bo 
curiosity  concerning  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
interpretation. 

Alma  Gluck  will  give  a  recital  In 
Svmphony  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
She  was  fair  to  look  upon  when  she 
first  -appeared  here  as  Miml  with  the 
Metropolitan  opera  company  14  years 
ago  Named  Reba  Fierson,  she  was 
born  at  Bucharest  in  ISSG.  She  came 
to  New  York  wlien  she  was  In  her  sixth 
year  Mr.  Zlinbalist,  the  violinist.  Is 
iier  second  husband,  They  have  been 
married  10  years.  This  Information  is 
'  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  burn 
with  anxiety  to  know  the  age  and 
domestic  state  of  any  female  singer. 

John  McCormack  will  sing  in  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Sunday  •  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  evening.  Felix  Fox  will  play 
the  piano  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr. 
liarozzi,  a  violinist  ot  tbe  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  1920-23,  wi  1  play 
next  Wednesday  evening.  A  week  from 
tonight  Crystal  Waters,  who  used  to 
live  here,  will  sing.  Tom  WiHiams, 
baritone,  will  hold  forth  on  Friday 
evening  the  24th,  and  Raymond  Havens 
will  play  the  piano  on  the  afternoon  ot 
the  25th.  On  the  26th  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  ot  New  York,  with  'Toiando 
Mero,  pianist,  will  give  the  Sunday 
afternoon  concert  In  Symphony  hall 
pnd  on  that  evening  the  Josephine 
Durrell  string  quartet,  with  Lee  Pat- 
tison,  pianist,  will  play  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza. 

John  Galsworthy's  new  play,  "Old 
English."  based  on  his  shor^  story, 
"The  Stoic,"  is  announced  for  perform- 
ance in  London  on  Oct.  21. 

J.  A  F..  in  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle, has  tills  to  say  about  Rachman- 
inov:  "Rachmaninov  always  gives  the 
impression  of  looking  out  on  the  dim 
distances,  the  illimitable  horizon  of  his 
native  wastes— in  a  word,  he  is  a 
typical  Russian,  today's  product  ot  cen- 
turies of  serfdom.  He  may  be  said 
to  endure  the  right  of  the  darker 
aspects  of  Russian  life,  possibly  of  all 
life,  but  as  a  seer  rather  than  a  rebel, 
and  he  looks  the  seer,  a  mystic  more 
,  than  a  musician.  And  although  he  is 
!  undoubtedly  disillusioned,  there  Is 
nothing  embittered  either  in  the  man 
or  his  music,  nor  Is  he  modern  In  the 
1  commonly  accepted  reading  of  this 
much-abused  word.  Above  all,  and  al- 
ways, he  Is  a  poet." 


—The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
eveiving  has  been  slightly  changed  The 
score  and  parts  of  Ravel's  transcription 

°'  rso^^^-'Rev-'e^  ••  ^a*  sho^n  ple^  %'y 
^Xent'schSut!\as  been  substi^tu^ed 

;-ri\-^^^^^ntr-r5^ 
x^rt^:r,d^^q;::s«| 

not  unknown  in  Boston.  H'S  Tragedy 

at  one  of  Mrs.  'voices  wer- 

Schmitt's   songs  f°^,/°""^npera  Hous^ 
performed  at  a  Boston  Opera 
'concert,  and  later  by  the  Ce^"'^ 
Cecilia  produced  his  ^o^-" 


Mr.  Augustus  C.  Knight  writes:  "I 
remember  many  of  the  old  trouplng 
companies  of  32  to  35  years  ago,  as  I 
used  to  play  for  the  shows  that  came  to 
town  (Belfast,  Me.).  I  would  'vamp' 
the  chords  on  the  piano  and  if  the  music 
ran  outside  the  usual  tonic  and  dom- 
inant we  would  look  at  the  bass  and 
second  violin  parts  and  get  the  harmony 
that  way.  Very  few  companies  car- 
ried a  piano  part.  One  of  the  best 
minstrel  companies  of  those  days  was 
Jos.  Gorton's.  He  was  a  fine  man, 
good  musician.  He  wrote  things  for 
his  band  while  on  the  road.  He  always 
had  a  splendid  band,  every  man  a  solo- 
ist. Gorton  had  a  rehearsal  every 
morning.  Then  there  were  the  stock 
companies.'  Tom  Shea,  Price  Webber. 
Brennan.  Quinn,  Jere  Grady,  the  Cohans 
and  the  Dalys." 


^c\\mb\^r'Vsir"^^-"^^'^'H'"  "^'^ 
performed  here. 


bee 


Schmitt  was  born  in  Lorraine  of  Al 


There  were  two  Gortons,  father  and 
son.  Joseph,  senior,  was  born  in 
Friendship,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  His  first 
minstrel  company,  which  he  began  to 
manage  in  1867,  was  known  as  the  New 
Orleans  Minstrels;  later  as  Gorton's. 
Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Rice  wrote  in  1911  that 
Gorton,  who  entered  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness in  1S54,  was  then  "the  oldest  man- 
ager, in  point  of  service,  of  any  man 
in  the  annals  of  minstrelsy." 

Joseph,  junior,  born  at  Friendship, 
N.  Y.,  in  1877-,  died  there  In  1908.  He 
was  with  Gorton's  Minstrels  and  for 
about  10  seasons  he  "did  a  musical  act 
with  Sam  Lee.  Gorton  is  said  to  have 
written  three  operas  and  many  songs. 


Frederick  Dellus's  new  violin  sonata 
was  announced  for  performance  on  Oct. 
7  at  a  concert  of  the  Federation  ot 
Music  Clubs,  London. 

"The  luxury  of  tea  now  being  added 
to  that  of  tobacco,  the  well-known 
chamber  concerts  of  Tufton  street 
should  become  more  than  ever  a  happy 
rendezvous  for  the  connoisseur." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

Why  should  not  our  visiting  and  local 
string  quartets  introduce  this  pleasing 
innovation?  Tea  and  tobacco,  free, 
might  swell  the  audiences. 

Gertrude  Elliott  (Lady  Forbes-Robert- 
son), having  returned  to  London  after 
a  tour  in  Australia,  says  that  the  Aus- 
tralians like  a  "weepy"  play  rather 
than  comedy. 


Mr.  Clive  tells  us  that  the  play  to  be 
produced  at  the  Copley  after  "Bed 
Rock"  will  be  Charles  McEvoy's  "David 
Ballard."  McEvoy.  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  author  of  that  amusing 
comedy  of  London  low  life  "The  Likes 
of  Her."  whicli  Mr.  Jewett  produced 
here.  "David  Ballard"  is  McEvoy's  first 
play.  It  is  about  17  years  old.  


HAROLD  SAMUEL  IN 

Last  evening  in  Jordan  hall  Harold 
Samuel,  pianist,  gave  a  reoiUl  ot  music 
by  Bach.  He  played  a  prelude  and 
fugue,  "alia  tarantella,"  the  partlU  in 
G  major,  four  preludes  and  fugues  from 
the  "Well-Tempered  Clavier" — that  in 
G  major  from  book  1,  those  in  E-flat, 
D  minor  and  F  minor  from  book  2 — 
and  the  English  suite  in  A  minor.  An 
audience  of  good  size  liked — to  judge 
from  ilhe  hearty  applause — this  unusual 
concert  well. 

Can  anybody,  nevertheless— 4;hose  per- 
sons aside  to  whom  every  note  of  Bach 
is  sacred — honestly  maintain  that  Bach 
wrote  one  single  suite,  be  it  English  or 
be  it  French,  or  yet  one  single  partita  ; 
every  movement  of  which  is  attractive 
to  hear  today?  If  so,  which  suite  is  it 
that  stands  so  high  above  the  rest,  or 
which  partita? 

What  an  entrancing  suite,  though,  a 
pianist  could  arrange  for  himself,  if  he 
would  make  bold  to  choose  one  ot  the 
most  imposing  of  the  preludes,  follow 
it  with  the  aliemande  he  likes  the  best 
— providing  the  contrast  In  key  is  not. 
too  disturbing — with  one  of  the  cour- 
antes  to  follow  which  can  make  a  lame 
man  dance,  and  then  a  slow  movement, 
a  sarabande,  if  the  player  will,  that  is 
songful,  one  of  the  sturdiest,  say,  of 
the  bourrees,  and  one  of  the  gigues  to 
,  close  which  really  rejoice  in  the  rhythm, 
1  almost,  of  a  common  jig  today  ! 
;     But  no  musician  of  the  temperament 
i  that   leads   to    "specializing"    in  Bach 
would  fee!  a  disposition  so*  to  tamper 
with  the  master's  work.  And  Mr.  Samuel 
is  a  noted  specialist  in  Bach. 

To  some  degree  he  played  like  one, 
as  thougti  ho  delighted  more  in  Bach's 
contrapuntal  idiom  and  his  consummate 
mastery  thereof  than  in  his  keen  sense 
o£  musical  beauty  or  in  his  widely 
varied  emotional  appeal.  Intricate  pat- 
terns he  set  form  with  perfect  clarity ; 
seldom,  'though,  did  Mr.  Samuel  catch 
Bach's  feeling  for  the  dance — even  In 
the  A  minor  fugue  which  the  program 
described  "alia  tarantella."  Nor  did 
the  pianist  appear  to  feel  the  poetry  of 
Bach,  the  grandeur  the  thrill  of  a 
climax  that  steadily  mounts. 

Twice  at  least,  however,  Mr.  Samuel 
read  his  Bach  Quite  otherwise.  In  the 
E-flat  fugue  he  rose  nobly  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  music  ;  and  the  lovely  F  minor 
preludes  and  fugue  he  played  exquisitely 
indeed.  When  he  plays  in  this  strangely 
dilterent  vein,  Mr.  Sarnuel  and  those 
who  reverence  Bach,  but  are  not  special- 
ists, for  the  moment  see  eye  to  eye. 


SOPRANO,  PIANIST 
IN  RUSSIAN  MUSIC! 

There  was  a  concert  of  Russian  muslo 
yesterday  afternoon  In  the  musio  room 
of  the  Women's  Republican  Club.  Mme. 
Lydla  Knlagevltch  played  piano  pieces 
by  Basllevsky,  Glinka,  Tchalkovalty, 
Borodine,  Rachmaninov  and  Scrlabln, 
as  well  as  accompaniments  for  Marizizta 
Naylor  Williams,  soprano,  who  sang 
songs  by  Rlmsky-Kovsakov,  Glaiunov, 
Gretchanlnov,  Rachmaninov  and  Tchai- 
kovsky. 

The  occasion  was  of  some  Interest 
In  that  It  gave  the  publlo  an  opportunity 
to  hear  for  the  first  time  music  in  a 
room  Which  perhaps  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  Boston  concert  life.  Concert 
halls  In  Boston  are  not  many.  This 
muslo  room,  seating  400  people,  should 
prove  very  comfortable  for  concerts  too 
small  In  scale  for  halls  three  times  as 
large  again.  Music  In  this  room  sounds 
exceedingly  well,  as  the  efforts  yester- 
day of  Mme.  Knlagevltch  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  made  clear. 

Mme.  Knlagevltch,  a  Russian  musi- 
cian who  has  left  her  native  land  be- 


'iuis,i  '  'lo  to  DeJlif ' 

il.iyo.l  UTdny  with 

Ina  e)>int,  wiiii  if<>lliiK,  nfttu- 

■iilly  enouBh.  for  Its  racial  traits.  Mrs. 
WllllaniBon  sang-  with  pretty  voice, 
ivhen  she  did  not  force  her  ton*,  and 
,vlth  pretty  sentiment  of  gentle  kind. 

R.  R.  C. 

rancis  J.  McCabe  Enacts  The 

Great  Broxopp'  Capably 

 (■  


I  HTTTiTINGTON  nALLi-^Cramatlo  re- 
■!fal   under  auspices   of   Henry  Law- 

fnco  Bouthwick,  at  which  Francis  J. 

leCabe  enacted  r  somewhat  abbrevl- 

ted    version   of    Milne's    "The  Great 

Sroxopp." 

In  former  days  the  agile  tongued  Mr. 
iMIlne  was  a  writer  for  "Punch,"  and 
perhaps  It  was  then  that  many  of  his 
Ilm  fancies  for    Jest    and    play  were 
>orn.    Never  profound,  yet  never  dls-  | 
•urslve.   he   flits  about  his   Idea  with  j 
imazlngr  lightness  and  an  amiable  sat-  I 
re;  so  be  has  created  a  Mr.  PIm,  an  i 
~>llver  Blayds  and  a  "Great  Broxopp." 
Vnd   still   his    plays    coma    tumbling: — 
!ven  now  ho  has  a  new  one,  "To  Have 
he  Honour"  being  presented  In  Lon-  j 
Ion. 

An  earlier  play,  "The  Great  Broxopp" 
ihows  Mr.  Mllne  amusingly  Inventive, 
ind  again  tediously  sentimental.  But 
Sroxopp  was  a  happy  thought — and  so 
.vere  the  beans — a  brisk  and  provoca- 
lv«  little  man  with  a  mania  for  "Brox- 
jpplana"  and  advertising  slogans;  In 
V  divine  moment  he  creates  that  Im- 
mortal line  of  "Broxopp's  Beans  for 
Babies,"  and  sets  out  to  accumulate  aj 
ortunto  and  a  son,  as  exemplar.  j 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Jewett  gave  the ' 
r>Iay  at  the  Copley,  with  E.  E.  Clive 
,18  the  sturdy  Broxopp.  Yet.  even  as 
t  was  presented  last  night,  as  an  elo- 

fjutlonlst'a  feat.  In  a  setting  of  green 
salze  curtains  and  potted  palms,  th« 
iplrlt  of  the  piece  was  still  there.  Mr. 
VIcCabe  mimed  them  all,  Broxopp,  deep 
rolced  and  swagger;  Nancy,  his  young- 
sh  wife;  Jack,  his  Eton  and  Oxford 
ion,  the  "Broxopp  baby,"  a  tribute  to 
lis  father's  beans;  the  mona^led  Sir 
loger  and  his  daughter  Iris,  whom  Jack 
<  to  marry. 

The  recital  was  brisk,  and  uAhesltat- 
iisr,  and  Mr.  McCabe  was  loudly  ac- 
, aimed  by  a  large  audience.  Other  r«- 
itals  this  season  will  Include  readings 
f  "Loyalties,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Ro- 
neo  and  Juliet,"  "A  Scottish  Cinder- 
lla"  and  "The  Melting  Pot." 


Mr.  George  H.  Tllton  of  Melrose  says 
Ith  regard  to  an  editorial  article  "The 
Three  Seelyes,"  published  in  The  Her- 
ald, that  he  knew  Samuel  Seeilye  as  the 
pastor  of  a  church  In  Easthampton. 
Samuel  was  a  clergyman,  but  'as-  The 
Herald  stated,  he  Je.ft  off  preaching  to 
be  associated  with  the  national  bank  in 
Easthampton.  He  was  president  of  it, 
f  we  are  not  mistaken.  We  knew  him 
personally. 


Pi  am  looking  for  an  apartmeffltT  ' 
cause  I  require  an  additional  roon, 
Biy  children  need  a  yard  to  play  In, 

 "Just  a  moment" — 

"How  many  children  are  you  bur- 
dened with?"— "Three.  thank  the 
Lord" —  ^,       .,  ,, 

"t\T>at    j-ou    need    la  discretion. 

"Good-bye  "  ^    ^  RUSSELL. 

AV.  A.  V.  writes: 

"Has  n  occurred  to  you  In  connection 
with  Columbus  day  that  the  ligure.s  of 
the  memorable  date,  U92,  when  trans- 
posed,   yield"  those   of   the  celebrating 
I  year  1924?" 

RESERVED~FOR  THE  DOC 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

U  you  have  a  spare  niche  In  your  hall 
ot  fame  please  reiierve  It  for  H.  L.  IvU- 
gore,  M.  D.,  Belfast,  Me.         ^       ^  , 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  those  head 
lines:  "LARGE  EAGLE  ATTACKS 
CADDIE  ON  COLF  COURSE."  Could 
that  be  called  "a  birdie  on  the— teenth 
hole"?    RANDOLPH  WBATHERBEL. 

Lincoln,  Me. 

— — 

BARRETT  WENDELL'S  EYES 

I     As  the  World  W'ags:  i 
"Striding  to  and  fro  across  the  p  at- 
form  of  a  college  lecture  hall,  twij-Unsl 
his  watch  chain,  a  somewhat  Uuck-set  | 
'figure  with  penetrating  eyes  above  a 
broad   forehead  .  .  .  There   are  thous- 
ands who  will  recognize  the  portrait 
for  there     was  only    ohe  .  .  .  Barrett 
Wendell." 

The  above  is  from  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  of  Oct.  r^.  Of  the 
"thousands  who  will  recognize  the  por- 
trait "  how  many  do  you  think  will 
remember  the  unusual  position  of  Bar- 
rett Wendeirs  eyes?  A.  C.  K. 
Cambridge. 

I  For  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  secret 
of  a  holiday-to  escape  from  ourselves 
!  and  the  shell  we  have  built  of  habits, 
'  customs,  and  possessions  around  us_ 
To  crawl  out  of  it,  to  creep  up  and 
down  without  it  for  a  few  short  weeks 
is  the  real  virtue  of  our  yearly  change 
of  air  Its  privations  and  discomforts 
have  as  real  a  value  as  its  pleasures, 
for  it  is  these  which  enable  us  so  grate- 
fully to  creep  back  at  length  into  our 
own  well-known  and  newly-loved  shell 
again.    w.  i .  . 

"BOYS  WILL   BE"— ETC. 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Sometimes  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  youth  of  the  "good  old  days  bemg 
anv  better -than  the  youth  of  today. 
I  "read  in  ancient  history,  viz.,  my 
father's  diary,  in  which  he  recorded 
faitlifully  the  doings  in  my  native  vil- 
lage on  the  Maine  sea  coast,  this  item: 
"Friday,  January  18,  1877. 
"Nothing  new  today  except  that  some 
boys  were  fined  by  Judge  Hall  for  dis- 
turbance in  school  in  the  Clark  dls- 


Not  long  ago  we  asked  who  v/role  thei 
parody  of  Bourdlllon's  famous  poem. 
The  parody  begins: 

"The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

My  love  but  one." 

Several  have  written  that  the  author 
was  Bourdillon  and  have  taken  pains 
to  restore  the  second  line  to  its  original 
form!  It's  a  sad  world. 


WE  LISTENED  in  on  Battling  Bob 
Saturday  night.  We  like  Robert — hi  Is 
a  sweet,  kindly  soul  if  you  ~  don't'  say 

Wall  Street"  to  him— but  his  voice 
over  the  radio  sounded  like  feeding 
time  In  the  zoo.— Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  MODERN  HERODS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"To    Let— An    attractive  apartment, 
six  rooms  and  bath,  reception  hall,  all 
modern     Improvements,    adults     only,  j 
Phone — "  j 
The  telephone  company  records  show  ; 
that  365  calls  were  made  In  response  j 
to    this    "ad" — one   for   every   day    in  j 
the  year — leap  year  excepted.  y 
It  would  be  bookish  and  tedious  to 
report  all  the  telephonic  dialogues,  which 
were  in  exercise,  on  the  one  side  to 
win,  and  on  the  other  to  lose  the  apart- 
ment to  adults.     Suffice  to  append  a 
Composite     performance     by  Mistress 
Herod  and  her  victim— 
"Is  this  Center  4867-J?" 
"It  certainly  is — " 
j     "You  have  an  apartment  to  let?" 
"That's  true,  as  far  as  It  goes" 
"What  are  you  asking?" 
"As  much  as  I  can  get."  > 
"Why  are  you  looking  for  an  apart- 
ment?"   "Are  you  obliged  to  move?" 
"Do  you  pay  your  rent?"    "Does  your 
husband  snore?" 

"To  all  of  your  modest  questions — 
"no"  l«  the  answer — except  to  the  flrst." 


trlet.    On«  $10  and  costs,  the  other 

$5  and  costs,  the  other  one  Is  to  be 
tried  tomorrow." 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  scnooi- 
mistress  taught  the  school  in  the  Har- 
bor district  which  I  in  common  with 
numerous  boys  and  girls  attended.  We 
had  promised  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
her,  but  we  did  not  keep  our  promise. 
She  v/as  a  husky  dame,  and  to  enforce 
her  commands  she  had  three  oak  rulers 
of  different  sizes  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  her  scholars.     One  morning 
early  some  of  the  larger  boys  cra.wled 
through  the  window  of  the  old  school- 
house,  took  the  rulers  and  nailed  them 
down    on    the    sidewalk    where  the 
teacher  would  have  to  step  over  them 
In   coming  to   the  sohoolhouse.  They 
did  a  good  Job  all  right,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  they  made  their  brags 
about  it.    The  result  was  that  five  of 
the  ringleaders  were  haled  before  Judge 
Hall  and  fined  $10  and  costs  each.  In 
the  winter  of  1885  I  finished  a  term  of 
school  where  the  scholars  had  made  it 
so  uncomfortable  for  the  schoolmistress 
that  she  resigned.    When  X  finished  I 
had  the  scholars  eating  from  my  hand. 
How  come?    Why  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  country  school  and  knew  what  the 
trouble  was.     I  kept   the  scholars  so 
busy  that  they  did  not  have  time  to 
get  into  deviltry.    Ever  bearing  In  re- 
membrance the  old  adage: 

"The  devil  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  there  was 
a  streak  of  the  "old  boy"  in  the  youth 
"iO  years  ago.  BOZE. 
Somerville. 


sy'B  Danso  for  piano,  i 
i,y  Ravel,  had  been  Rnn^, 
but  11.1  the  score  and  parts  did  n<.i  - 
rivo  In  time  for  rchears.al.  Schmltt  s 
"Reves"  was  substituted.  A.s  the  pro- 
gram book  had  already  been  made  up, 
Information  about  this  piece  was  un- 
avoidably omitted. 

'  It  was  good  to  hear  the  sturdy  alle- 
gros iind  the  .beautiful  air  of  Handel 
isain;  to  be  reminded  that  ^Jandol 
wrote  other  music  than  "Messiah  '  and 
the  LarKo,  the  monstrous  trai»scrlp- 
tlon  of  Xcrxes's  little  air  in  a  forgot- 
ten, or  neglected,  opera.  John  F. 
Ruir;inian  was  right  in  saying:  Mr. 
Oeorge  Frederick  Handel  Is  by  far  the 
most  superb,  personage  one  meets  In 
the  history  of  music.  He  alone,  of  all 
the  niu.siclan.s,  lived  his  lite  Straight 
through  Invthe  grand  manner."  He 
also  wrote  in  the  grand  manner.  No 
one  has  equalled  him  In  pomp  and  dig- 
nity. And  this  giant  of  a  man  could 
express  a  tenderness  known  only  to 
film  and  Mozart,  for  Schubert,  with 
all  his  melodic  wealth  and  sensitive- 
ness, could  fall  at  times  into  sentimen- 
tall.sm,  and  Schumann's  Intimate  con- 
fessions were  sometimes  whispered. 
Handel  In  his  tenderness  was  always 
manly.  No  one'  has  approached  him  In 
his  sublimely  solemn  moments!  Music 
that  Is  Miltonic.  And  with  what  ap- 
parently simple  means  this  music 
soared  to  celestial  heights! 

Orchestral,  chamber  and  vocal  music 
by  Florent  Schmltt  has  been  heard  in 
Boston  in  the  cour.se  of  the  last  dozen 
years.  He  Is  probably  more  favorably 
known  by  his  "Tragedy  of  Salome"  than 
by  his  other  compositions. 

He  has  bfeen  called  "the  wild  boar  of 
the  Ardennes,"  an  isolated,  almost 
savagely  solitary"  person.  Hearing  his 
"Reves,"  one  was  tempted  to  spell 
"boar"  differently. 

For  this  music,  written  in  the  Pyren- 
nees  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  great 
war,  purposing  to  illustrate  rhapsodls 
sentences  of  a  French  writer  that  dan- 
gerously approach  "hlfalutin,"  is  swol- 
len, preposterous,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing.  There  is  a  mighty 
struggle  to  express  dreams  and  clouds. 
And  wha^  dreams!  Possibly  the  ingen-, 
lous  Herr  Freud  of  Vienna  could  ex- 
plain their  meaning,  but  this  explana- 
tion might  be  unfit  for  publication  ex- 
cept/in a  journal  devoted  to  medicine  or 
psychology. 

Mr.   Koussevitzky  is  to   be  thanked 
I  for  acquainting  the  audience  with  De 
I  Falla's  delightful  suite,  which  was  per-  ■ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  '•• 
yiSVa  Jesus  Sanroma,  pianist.  The  suite  ' 
Is  derivt^d  from  a  fantastic  ballet  with 
songs  that  was  produced  at  Madrid  nine 
years  ago.   (The  ballet  was  performed 
several    times   at   Antwerp   early   this  ! 
year.)    No  doubt  the  music  would  be 
;  still  more  effective  played  for  theatrical  i 
performance,    but,  unlike    many  suites 
j  derived  from  stage-works,  it  is  charm- 
ing and  engrossing  a.s  absbiute  music, 
interesting     melodically,  rhythmically, 
and  by  surprising  color.  This  suite  is 
not  of  the  conventional  type  written  by 
those  who  know  not  Spain;  nor  is  it 
persistently  in  the  I  dance  vein.  There 
are  exquisite   relieving  episodes   of  a 
haunting  nature.  ^ 

Jacques  Riviere,  considering  Ravel's 
'Spanish  Rhapsody,  wrote  in  a  manner 
that  to  some  will  seem  paradoxical: 
"There  is  torpidity  in  all  Spanish  danc- 
ing, which  is  the  union  of  fury  and 
sleep.  The  dancers  always  seem  to 
be  on  the  point  of  awaking  themselves 
by  their  cries;  they  stamp  with  their 
feet,  they  curve  their  arms,  they  bend 
their  BS'dies,  they  rail  at  themselves 
by  way  of  encouragement.  But  their 
whirlwind  remains  sluggish."  This  may 
be  true  of  Spanish  dancing,  which,  so 
Spaniards  say,  is  caricatured  here,  even 
by  our  own  "interpretative  artists."  but 
there  is  iio  suggestion  of  torpidity  in 
De  Falla's  Suite,  which  ftas  more  racial 
character  than  his  "Nights  in  the  Gar- 


"Sept.  7,  1736  (Oxford).  Had  three 
bottles  of  wine  out  of  my  room  In  ye  B. 
C.  R.  this  afternoon,  and  Waring  had 
another  out  of  his  room.  Waring  was 
very  drunk  and  Bedford  was  but  little 
better.  N.  B.  I  was  very  sorry,  as  I  had 
made  a  resolution  never  to  get  drunk 
again,  when  at  Geree's  rooms  in  April 
last,  when  •!  fell  down  dead,  and  cut  my 
Occiput  very  bad  indeed." — From  the 
Rev.  James  Woodford's  Diary. 
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LFINESYF'FHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  program  for  the 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra In  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon  was  as  follows:  Handel,  four 
movements  from  Concerto  Grosso,  D 
minor,  op.  6.  No.  10;  Florent  Schmitt, 
Reves,  bp.  68,  No.  1;  De  Falla,  "Love 
the  Sorcerer";  Beethoven,  Symphony 
]     Wo,  5. 


CONCERT  HALL 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Concert  hall,  re'ferred  to  recently  in 
your  column,  was  in  the  second  block 

i  from  the  northerly  side  of  Court  and 
Hanover  streets.  I  do  not  remember 
any  concerts  being  given  there  in  my 
boyhood;  it  was  then  used  occasionally 
for  public  dinners  and  reunions,  notably 
the  old  Irish  Charitable  Society  dinner 
about  1837  as  my  father  remembered. 

1  My  acquaintance  with  it  began  with 
a  Fourth  of  July  breakfast  in  the  lat(^i 

1  forties  of  the  19-th  century.  Tlie  restau- 
rant was  run  by  Peter  Brigham,  once 

1  a  Boston  alderman,  and  the  uncle  of 

I  Ro«3ert  Brigham,  who  became  the  pro- 


dens  of  Spain"  played  here  last  March.  L 
Thoso  who  feared  lest  Mr.  Kouaae-  ' 
vitzky  would  glvo  a  sensational,  the- 
.itrlcal  performance  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony; that  he  would  startle  the  ultra- 
conservative  by  his  lIcftiitlouH  treat- 
ment, must  have  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Ho  gave  a  conspicuously  sane 
and  noble  performance.  Perhaps  the 
Andante  was  taken  a  shade  slower  than 
is  customary — after  all  it  Is  an  Andante 
<on  moto — but  by  his  choice  of  pace 
line  points  in  the  dftail  were  deftly 
tiruught  out.  Admirable  was  his  con- 
trasting the  main  body  of  the  Scherzo 
with  the  tumultuous  Trio,  The  mys- 
terious transition  to  the  Finale  Was 
never  more  mysterious,  and  the  stately 
beginning  of  the  Finale,  for  once  not 
hurried  shouting,  led  to  a  vital  reading 
of  pages  that  have  to  some  seemed, 
when  treated  too  respectfully,  that  Is 
perfunctorily,  a  falling  off  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  first  measures. 

For  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  Interpreta- 
tions and  the  orchestral  performance 
throughout  the  concert  there  is  nothing 
but  praise. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
C,  P,  E.  Bach,  Concerto,  D  major,  ar- 
ranged by  Steinberg;  Moussorgsky,  Pre- 
lude to  "Khovantchlna";  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  "Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee" 
from  "Tsar  Saltan";  Prokovlev,  Scyth- 
ian Suite;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4. 


prletor  of  the  HolUs  Street  Church  and 
had  it  transformed  into  a  theatre  on  the 
advice  ot  Architect  John  R.  Hall.  At 
the  time  of  the  breakfast  referred  to 
there  were,  I  believe,  no  reputable  dance 
halls  in  Boston  except  Papanti's  opposite 
the  site  of  the  late  Boston  Museum,  and 
the  Pantheon,  which  stood  on  -the  .site 
of  the  present  Gaiety  Theatre  and  th<> 
old  Boylston  Museum.  Then  the  Tre- 
mont  and  the  'ReVere  House  and  the 
Parker  House  were  In  the  future. 

Peter  Brigham.  a  bachelor,  kept  a  fine 
restaurant  in  its  day,  and  lived  then, 
or  later,  on  Bulflnch  street^  with  a  mai- 
den sister  as  housekeeper.  Ttie  upper 
part  of  yanover  street  at  the  period  I 
reujill  was  the  principal  retail  shopping 
district.  The  lower  part  and  the  vicin- 
ity contained  the  residences  of  many  no- 
table American  families.  The  Irl.sh,  the 
Hebrews,  the  Italians  and  the  Portu- 
guese had  not  then  overrun  the  district. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  preached  there  and 
his  son,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  one 
of  'the  lively  lads  of  Gooch  street  and 
did  not  mind  -that  New  England  rum 
was  called  Dr.  Beecher's  "oil"  because 
a  jug  of  his  was  broken  accidentally 
upon  the  sidewalk  and  was  said  to  smell 
strongly  of  something  stronger  than  oil 
or  new  cider.  I  have  always  thought 
this  story  was  a  weak  invention  of  the 
enemy. 

Peter  and  Robert  Brigham  were  rivals 
in  business  and  also  rivals  in  establish- 
ing hospitals.  Their  good  deeds  will  no 
doubt  shine  for  them 'in  that  "far  land 
where  heavenly  justice  moulds  the  mys- 
tic law."  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 


Yet  there  were  concerts  in  Concert  j 
hall;  When  this  hall  was  built  Is  uii-  i 
known. ,  but  it  existed  in  1754,  though 
not  called  by  that  name.  In  that  year 
Gilbert  and  Lewis  Peblois,  braziers, 
conveyed  it  to  Stephj^n  Deblois  for 
£'200n.  He  sold  it  in-  1769  to  William  j 
Turner  for  £10.00.  Tl'ie  hall  finally  j 
passed  into  the  hand^  of  tile  Amory  I 
family.  The  hall  was  torn  down  in 
1S89  to  make  way  for  the  widening  ol 
Hanover  street.  Turner  kept  a  dancing 
school  In  this  hall  for  many  years.  A 
concert  took  place  in  Concert  hall  in 
1755.  Mr.  Sonnpck  thinks  it  might  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  John  Rice,  who 
came  from  New  York  to  be  a  music 
teacher  and  organist  of  Trinity  Church 
two. years  before.  In  1757  and  in  later 
vfjars  Thomas  Dipper  gave  cqncerts  of 
vocal  and  instrumental-rnusic,  "select 
pieces  by  the  best  masters."  Tickets 
at  a  half-dollar  each  were  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Crown  and  Comb,  the 
corner  of  Queen  street  and  at  the*  Gol- 
den Eagle  in  Dock  square.  The  con- 
certs began  at  6  Pi  M.  Dipper  was  im- 
ported from  England  to  be  organist  ot 
King's  Chapel.  A  concert  in  1770  was 
really  an  opera  in  disguise.  "Lionel  and 
Claris.sa."  This  was  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff  e  (Covent  ■  Garden,  1768).  He 
boasted  that  he  had  borrowed  nothing. 
In  a  changed  form  and  entitled  '"The 
School  for  Fathers,"  it  was  acted  at 
Drury  Lane.  Charles  Dibdin  ,  wrote 
;ome  of  the  music. — Ed. 

CONCERNING  THE  SPOKEN  DRAMA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  squab  wot  I  travell  with  drags 
me  over  the  uther  nite  ter  wun  ov  them 
amacher  yung  church  peepls  dramn 
plays.  I  went  fer  the  same  reason 
everybody  else  does — I  had  a  friend  in  it 
an'  I  hoped  he  wood  brake  a  leg  er 
.■^umthin'  fer  my  amoosement.  Fer  a 
wife  he  lived  up  ter  my  fonde-^t  ex- 
pektashuns.  He  mix*d  up  his  lines  like 
a  guy  learnin'  ter  fish.'  If  he  coodn't 
remember  wot  he  wuz  supposed  to  .say. 
he  sed  anythln',  in  fact  the  only  2  stock 
frazes  he  didn't  use  wuz  "Foiled  agen, 
[  curses"  an'  "Meet  me  temite  at.  the 
old  MiU,:L  But  rite  at  the  tilne^  wen  the 
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curtain  falls,  this  horabre  goes  inter  a 
clinch  with  the  she-hero.  Startin'  rile 
ther^e  he  wuz  dam  gpod.  The  spoken 
drama  holds  no  footure  fer  that  hombre 
but  if  he  ever  gets  in  the  moovles,  Ru- 

I  dolf  Vasselino  is  a  bum! 

'  SNOWSHOE  AL. 


JAM  AND  CAN 

.  ,  -I,.?  World  Wags: 
X  don't  know  why  A.   W.   Lowf  of 
r^ynri  should  be  surprised  because  th-^ 
neople  of  Lynn  make  ^am  out  of  thoir ' 
barrels.    If  he  lived  near  me  he  would 
Ind  out  that  the  foDector  of  ashes  de- 
lights tn  making  jam  out  of  good  gul- 
vfinlzed  ash  cans  and  charges  nothing 
lor  his  services.     It  Is  true  that  the 
;;rocesa  Is  noisy  and  consumes  time,  but 
n  few  weeks  of  endeavor  on  the  part 
I  of  the  robust  ashman  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Mlddleboro  dispatch:  "It  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  thousands  of  bar- 
I  rels  made  into  jam."    We  are  opening 
the  jam  season  in  Cambridge. 
Cambridge.  E.  G.  T. 


■•Moh  12.  1769.  I  read  PW^^-^,,^"^ 
preached  this  mornlnS  at  An^^rd 
Church,  I  read  prapers  and  pi  cached 
this  afternoon  at  C.  Carv  Church. 

-Mem.  As  1  was  going  to  shave  my- 
.self  this  morning  as  usual  on  Sundays 
my  razor  broke  in  my  hand  as  I  was 
setting  It  on  the  strop  without  any  vio- 
lence. Mav  it  be  always  a  warning  to 
me  not  to  shave  on  the  Lord  s  day  or 
do  any  either  work  to  profane  It  In 
future."— From  the  Rev.  James  Wood-] 
ford's  Diary.  ^  I 

BOBBITY,   BOBBITY,  BOBBITY 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
There  was  a  time  some  years  ago 
When  girls  would  bob  their  hair, 
But  they  were  very  rarely  seen 
And  now  they're  everywhere. 
Their  ages  seem  to  matter  not. 
Nor  the  amount  of  hair  they  rob, 
If  they  can  only  dispose  of  It, 
So  It's  "Bobblty,  Bobbity,  Bob." 

If  man  and  wife  did  net  agree 

And  curses  filled  the  air, 

And  as  the  battle  hotter  grew 

One  sometimes  lost  some  hair. 

But  since  divorces  are  the  thing, 

The  barber  gets  the  job ; 

So  with  his  mammoth  scissors  cuts, 

And  It's  "Bobblty,  Bobblty,  Bob." 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  age. 
From  six  to  eighty-one. 
They  all  are  in  tbe  fashion  now 
For  it  simply  must  be  done. 
But  when  the  barber  uses  shears. 
There  Is  sometimes  a  muffled  sob 
When  they  see  their  tresses  fall  to  the 
floor, 

But  it's  "Bobblty,  Bobblty,  Bob." 

AVhen  barbers  had  but  little  work 
To  shave  and  cut  men's  hair, 
'Twould  constitute  their  daily  work 
And  profits  were  but  rare. 
But  now  their  harvest  time  has  come, 
For  they're  popular  with  the  mob 
Of  beauty  seekers;  who  come  to  them. 
For  a  "Bobbity,  Bobblty,  Bob." 

It's  a  curious  thing,  but  the  letter  B 
Was  never  so  busy  as  now. 
With   Bootlegger,  Booze,    Barber  and 
Bob, 

It  has  started  many  a  row. 

But  let  them  alone  to  go  their  own  pace. 

Don't  call  each  one  a  snob. 

For  they'll  wake  up  in  time,  and  find  Its 

no  dream, 
With  their  "Bobblty,  Bobblty,  Bob." 

FRANCES  B.  AUSTIN. 

WHY  NOT  ROSEWOOD? 

(Tlie  Kpnr.snrKP  Inrtepcndent  and  Times.) 
Ed  Hartz  wants  the  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  mahogany  furniture  for  the  new- 
tramp  house  which  Is  being  built  beside 
the  state  highway  just  above  Breezy 
Lodge  on  the  road  to  Waterloo. 

BEYOND  BHAMO 

.pyond  Bhamo  where  Chinese  caravans 
With  burro  bells  and  rich  exotic  loads 
Crawl  winding  over  Himalayan  roads. 
Past  villages  of  animistic  clans 

And   primal  jungle   where   the  tiger 
retgns. 

There   tropics  end;   bamboo  begins  to 
share 

The  hlH  with  violet  and  maidenhair, 
And  myna  welcomes  magpie  in  the 
plains. 

Though  I   may  live  to   squander  idle 
I  years, 

)     Yet  will  I  hear  the  parrots'  bedlam 
call. 

-  d  still  the  distant  cry  of  apes  will 
fall 

Conipelllngly  upon        restless  ears. 
Tin  I  must  pack  a  bag  of  dreams 
and  go 

To     follow     tinkling    trails  beyond 
Bhamo.  —Wayne  Gard. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  Messrs.  Neer  and  Farr,  partners 

in  the  fuel  business  In  Portland.  Ore., 
I  been  proposf -1  for  your  Hall  of  Fame? 
1  "VV.  A.  " 


DEAD   LETTER  TO  GOETHE 

(With  Apoloples  to  Andrew  Lunge) 
Olympian    Master.    Guten    Abend.  1 
am  told  by  those  who  know  you  well 
that  you  were  the  last  universal  genius. 
Since   you  have  assumed  your  loftier 
seat    among    the    Immortals    I  have 
noticed  that  your  seat  on  earth  has  not 
remained  untenanted.    An  usurper  sits; 
on  the  throne  of  Universal  Genius  now. 
Some   call   him    Specialization,    but  to 
me  he  has  the  mllUary  swagger  of  Gen-| 
'  eral  Ignorance.    Alas,  I,  too,  have  wor- 1 
shipped  him.  wasting  my  time,  the  sub- j 
stance   of   my  life,    in    his  unrequited 

^^sUTe  you  are  now  absorbed  into  the 
All,  Time  does  not  fetter  you  and  per- 
haps  vou   might  be   Interested   in  the 
way  I 'first  became  aware  of  your  great 
light.    When  I  was  a  small  boy  there 
came  to  my  native  town  a  troupe  of 
strolling  players,  who  announced  their 
performances    by    lurid   posters.  The 
colors  of   th^se   posters,    all   reds  and 
.  yellows,  attracted  old  and  young  and 
the  plays  were  well  attended.    A  dif- 
ferent play-^as  presented  each  even- 
ing   but  of  the  six  I  remember  only 
one.    As  I  spelled  out  the  name  on  the 
poster    It   was    Faust.     There   was  a 
naming  fellow  in  red  with  honis  on  his 
head     He  had  a  long,  pointed  tail  and 
carried  a  pitchfork.   His  name  was  even 
longer  than  his  tall  and  only  grown- 
ups could  say  It.    But  I  knew  he  was 
the  devil  and  I  was  entranced. 

The  sin  of  jealousy,  Master,  entered  , 
W  life  at  that  time,  for  a  neighbor  lad 
Taw  the  performance  of  the  great  devl  | 
play,  while  I  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  and  go  to  bed  at  the  usual  early 
hour    But  the  next  day  this  same  chum, 
whdhi  I  secretly  hated  from  that  day 
Torth    got  all  us  lads  together  for  a 
devil  play  of  our  own  in  Fred  England  s 
barn.    The  boy  who  had  seen  the  p  ay 
caned  It  "Fowst,"  and  I,  who  had  called 
It  "Fost,''  was  more  jealous  of  him  than 
ever     He  Insisted  on  being  the  devil 
himself     He   wore   a   devU   mask,  an 
nvTrcoat  turned  Inside  out  to  show  Us 
red  irnlng    and  he  carried  a  pitchfork 
from  the  hayloft  upstairs     Under  pro- 
test, I  played  the  part  of  Fowst,  and 
when  the  devil  stepped  on  me,  grinned 
over  me   with  his   horrible  mask  and 
prodded  me   with  the  pHehfork, 
my  degradation  was  complete.  The  per- 
formance  however,  was  a  success,  and 
lach  of  us  received  four  caramels  as  a 
'.hare  in  the  gate  receipts     (There  wer. 
no  expenses.)     Later,  when  I  had  out- 
grown such  foolish  things  and  had  seen 
Kreds    of    performances  ("i^ny 
wWch  were  not  worth  four  caramels) 
Tnd  had  read  many  books,  I  came  to 
read  your  "Werther."    But  there  was 
w»        ereat  link  with  my  childhood. 
^  confess  i  read  the  work  rather  hastily 
L  conegians  do.    I  had  Juf^  come  back 
from  a  great  war,  my  salad  da>s  haa 
been  dished  and  Romanticism  was  at  a 

"'ll'  gTev^ed^'me  in  th.t  war.  Master,  .to 
K«  (M.rled  w  i>~Hlo.,«  circumstance 
Across  your  belov^RWne  and  to  enter 
youi  Fatherland  for  the  first  time  as  an 
enemy  My  thrall^j:vn  'O  Ignorance  was 
at  that  time  (If  possible)  even  greater 
knew  not  a  syllable  of  your 

""I'us'ed^^f'go  into  a  bookshop  in  a  lit- 
tle Rhlneland  village  and  gaze  wistfully 
at  the  backs  of  your  books,  unable  to 
understand  a  single  word  between  their 
covers     Even  so,  I  would  have  carried 

all  away  with  me  had  I  been  able  « 
flnancfi  IV  for  I  would  have  to  buy  them  ' 
even  m  a  Conquered  land.    The  spoils  of, , 
modern  war,  Master,  are  not  immedl-  , 
ately  distributed  as  in  more  heroic  a«es, 
although  they  stiU  go  to  the  only  vie- 
tors     I  was  also  disappointed  in  being  , 
unable  to  visit  a  certain  cUy  outs.de  of 
the  zone  of  occupation.     It  was  your  | 
own  Frankfort  and  a  name  not  without  ^ 
honor  even  in  my  own  country. 

Since  the  war  I  have  had  more  leisure. 
I  have  studied  the  rudiments  of  your 
language  and  tonight  I  find  myself  sit- 
ting by  the  Hre,  holding  in  my  hands 
a  well-worn  volume.  The  clock  strikes 
12  Your  spirit  is  yet  with  us-immor- 
tal.  The  name  of  my  book  is  t  AU&i. 
Cambridge.  ^-  ^' 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 

SUNDAY:  Symphony  hall,  3:30 
p_  M.— John  McCormack,  tenor. 

TUESDAY:  Symphony  hall,  8:15 
p   M.— John  IVIcCormack,  tenor. 

■jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.— Felix  Fox, 
pianist. 

WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  hall,  8:15 
p.  M._Socrate  Barozzi,  violinist. 

THURSDAY:  JordaR  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.—Crystal  Waters,  soprano. 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P. 
M. -Third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductor. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Tom  Will- 
iams, baritone. 

SATURDAY:  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. 
—Raymond  Havens,  pianist. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Repe- 
tition of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
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AnatdTFra^ce,  althouih  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  looked  on  the 
.tage  and  stage-folk  with  his  characteristic  irony.   In  one  of  his  most  de- 
thtful  books!  "Histoire  Comique,"  he  is  amused  by  the  life  of  comedians 
on  and  off  the  stage.   Even  the  theatre  doctor  does  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion,   m  one  of  his  essays  contributed  to  Le  Temps,  -ns.dering  ma. 
rionettes;  he  told  how  he  enjoyed  them;  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  them 
replacing  comedians  of  flesh  and  blood.   "If  I  should  say  all  I  think,  actors 
Tpo  l  coLdy  for  me.    I  mean  good  actors.    I  can- accommodate  myself 
0  the  others;  but  they  are  the  excellent  .artists,  as  those  at  the  Comedi* 
Fran  aL,  th  t  I  can  not  at  all  endure.    Their  talent  is  to^o  great;  it  over 
rpreBd.  e;.i^thing.  There  is  nothing  else  on  the  stage    T^-r  persona  y 
effaces  the  plav  that  they  perform.    They  are  eminent,  and  I  would  hke 
Jo  have  an  artist  eminent  only  when  he  has  genius.    I  dream  of  master- 
pieces played  wretchedly  in  barns  by  a  strolling  company;  but  perhaps 
I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  theatre  is." 

And  in  another  essay,  retu^^^i^ig^t^  beloved  marionettes,  he  wrote: 
"One  night  at  a  leading  theatre  I  saw  a  woman  of  great  talent  wholly  r  j 
spectabfe  who,  dressed  as  a  queen  and  reciting  verses,  wished  to  pass 
Je rs  f  off  for  he  sister  of  Helen  and  the  Heavenly  Twins.    But  she  had 
a   nub  nose,  and  thus  I  knew  immediately  that  she  was  not  the  daughter 
of  l1.    And  that  is  why,  though  she  acted  and  recited  well,  I  did  not 
beliTe  in  her.   With  marionettes  one  has  never  to  fear  a  like  uneasm^s  . 
ThPv  are  made  in  the  image  of  the  daughters  of  a  dream.    .    .    •  Ma- 
ri  nlttrrZond  exactly  to'  my  idea  of  the  theatre,  and  I  admit  that  thi^ 
ea  is  Particularly  my  own.    ...    I  should  like   o  have  a  dramatic 
performance  recall  in  some  way,  to  remain  '■-^'^ ^'^-^'''''''l^^^^ 
foxes  the  Noah's  arks,  the  'tableaux  a  horloge.'    But  I  also  wish  that 
these  naive  images  were  symbols,  that  these  simple  figures  were  animate*- 
by  .  magic,  that  they  would  be  enchanted  playthings." 

France  is  probably  best  to  theatregoers  by  the  assoc^^^^^^^  ^'^l 

of  hi  name  with  Massenet's  opera    'Thais.'     ^ou.s  G^^^^^^ 

into  opera.  What  was  tK  attitude  of  France  .  J"' qjjH  ; 
"Thais,"  smiling  approvingly? 
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A  far  more  dangerou.  expKiment  was  the  '°™f  °'„^^rDoc<i«o5' 
R«t.serie,  de  la  ^^'^^O^^,  t\Ss.T?harll"\'::S"  .h, 

o»t  -  th^  Opera  C»™i^u.  Pans  . 
T  ,   icon     TVip  Parisian  press  was  tavoraoie.    ine  iiuic^.^ 

tr-t'he  Se'ltseff  of  ."rAbfe  Jerome  Coign.rd  "  his  opimo.s  h,s  d.s- 

character;  Frere  Ange  cuts  a  more  impo^tjmt  ^^^^^  material 
pears  a  wholly  sympathetic  character    even  simboiic 
hunger  is  opposed  to  the  aniorous  hunger  of  Jacques,  i 
Levade,  a  pupil  of  Massenet  and  f^J^  f ^^^r^'^^^^^^^^ 

for  its  charm  and  elegance     That  admirable  actor  J  c.^^^^^ine- 

^ulTn^lkStXaT^^^^^^^  -  — 

>.Les  No.es  C.oHnthi.nn.s,''  a  drama  in  thr^^^^^^^^^^ 
verse,  by  France,  incidental  mus  e  by  . Fr^^^^^^^^  ^^P^  ^ 

r:;^-;;SSnt°'bf^n^^^^^ 

szs^^i^r  ^it  ^SeS  is  rs^i 

rtralt^rv^Tt^r  if  thtS^ t^U^  Played  by  Varga. 

Inl  MUe  Pilrat.    There  were  U  P-'fo™--  ^^lll^l  ,,,gedy  at  the 
"Les  Noces  Corinthiennes..  v-s  performed  as^  a  y^^^^^.^ 
Opera-Ccciique  m  May,  1922  ^  Hem    Buesser  ^^^^^ 
score  for  the  performance  at  the  ^deon  had  t,e  -  ^^^^ 

formances  of  that  play  at  the  Comed^e  Fran^^^^^^^^        n^^^S^  ^^^^^ 

^an  tVThttrlTDaphr  Sone,  that  of  Hippias.  Th. 
music  for  the  choruses  was  especiallyj)raiseci. 
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■       w,U^"  a  little  play  by  France,  derived  from  his  bitterly 
"Grainquebille,    a  littie  piay  uy  nVnrliiced  at  the  Renaissance 

ironical  short  story  of  the  ^^"^^^.^^v  pTayed  Sre  Cra  nquebiUe-    In  the 
on  March  28,  1903,  when  Lucien  Guitiy  P'Y^^'lup  „uv  there  is  a  happieiL 
story  he  throws  ^'--elf  into  the  wate.    In  th    p  ay  there^^  PP^^^^„, 
ending.     The    ga.mni    Souns,    a  ^haracter  ^rain 
Mi.serables,"  offers  t^^e  poor  man  a  share  of  hi^^^^^^^^  >^  ^^^^^ 

Cuebillo  is  assured  work  ^^^^.f  ^f/f^V^r  o^m  in  1903,  and  ther 

JTavtirnTe^'vals!  ^  ply  haTbeL  acfed  in  French  and  English  m  th 
United  States 


^r^"'99  loS  ThI  plav^n  four  acts  and  eight  scenes  was  entitled  "  L 
Marcn  ^2.  ^04-  j:^^^  ff^^  ^^^^l  that  is  the  second  of  the  unforgettabl 
Mannequin  d  osier,   ..iter  tne  nuvi.  understand  her  husband 
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'tulow.    r.u  lofovers  his  phTTosoplii'c  calm  and  fjoes  to  Paris, 

010  he  will  Jivc  Willi  his  adored  daughter,  Pauline.  The  novel  itself  is 
i;ihtful;  but  was  questioned  courteously  when  the  play  was  produced, 
hore  were  enough  material  for  a  comeily.  The  leading  parts  were  acted 
Guitry,  fterju'ret;  Magnicr,  Roux;  Kosa  Hruck,  Mme.  Bergeret;  Juliette 
ugel,  Pauline.    There  were  34  performances  that  season. 

•'Celui  qui  avait  epouse  une  fenimo  muette,"  otherwise  known  as 
;ii\  e  do' la  Femme  muette,"  was  written  by  France,  or  at  least  begun, 
entertain  the  Society  of  Rabelaisian  Studies  'n  Paris  at  one  of  its  meet- 
^s.  The  play,  not  published  then,  was  produced  at  a  "gala"  matinee 
ven  by  reporters  of  the  Parisian^ theatres  at  the  Porte-Saint-Maftin  on 
:  y  30,  1912.  The  performance  was  preceded  by  a  talk  by  the  author. 
0  dumb  wife  Catherine  was  played  by  Mile,  de  Pouzols;  Leonard  by 

When  the  play  was  produced  in  English,  "The  Man  Who  Married  ai 
imb  Wife,"  by  the  Stage  Society  at  Wallack'a  in  New  York  on  Jan.  26, ! 
15,  O.  P.  Heggie  played  Leonard;  Lillah  McCarthy,  Catherine.  The 
(i-a'ntic  Lionel  Braham  "took  the  part  of  the  surgeon  Mangier.    The  play 
IS  afterwards  brought  tp  Boston  and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

riie  traiislaUon  made  for  Granville  Barker  is  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page, 
■.'ince  tdok  the  idea  of  his  humorous  and  satirical  piece  from  the  third 
:.k  of  Rabelais,  the  chapter  34  entitled  "How  women  ordinarily  have 
0  greatest  longing  after  things  prohibited." 

"I-  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  you  before  now,  since  the  last 
ne  that  you  acted  at  Montpellier  with  our  ancient  friends    .    .  ^.  the 
ral  coijiedy  of  him  who  had  espoused  and  married  a  dumb  wife."  And 
;n.  Episteraon  tells  the  story  of  how  a  surgeon  cut  the  encyliglotte 
iich  the  woman  had  under  her  tongue  so  she  spoke  loud  and  fiercely 
id  so  long  that  the  husband  begged  the  surgeon  for  a  receipt  to  make 
r  hold  her  peace.    There  was  no  cure  l)ut  the  husband's  deafness, 
y  drugs  and  charms  he  became  so  deaf  he  could  not  have  heard  "the 
iundering  of  nineteen  hundred  cannons  at  a  salvo."    She  then,  seeing 
r  scolding  was  in  vain,  went  mad.    When  the  surgeon  asked  for  his 
G  the  husband  said  he  was  deaf  aijid  could  not  understand  him,  where- 
lon  the-  surgeon  by  dusting  him  with  some  strange  powder  turned  him 
ito  a  fool.    Wife  and  husband  joined  together  in  falling  on  the  surgeon 
en  "J  id  a  doctor.    "I  never  in  my  lifetime,"  said  Epistemon,  "laughed  so 
irttel  uch  as  at  the  acting  of  that  buffoonery."   France  did  not  exactly  follow 

lis  ending.  „        ,.  v 

Was  there  ever  the  play  described  by  Epistemon?    Moliere  shows  by 
■henes  in  his  "Medecin  malgre  lui"  that  he  had  read  the  Page  m 
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>ld  an^  New  Music  to  Be  Heard  Here  This 
Week,  Including  a  Russian  Invasion 
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The  concert  season  is  now  fully  under  way.    Many  recitals  are 
ready  announced.    Some,  who  are  not  necessarily  afraid  of  music,  may 
Tupathize  with  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  who  wailed  in  the  Adelphi  of  Sep- 
mber  that  in  London  he  was  not  made  comfortable  in  the  concert  halls, 
e  began  by  saying  and  justly  that  a  person  listening  to  music  should 
in  a  condition  of  marked  physical  comfort. 
"Ideally  he  should  be  .at  rest  in  an  arm  chair,  with  facilities  for 
^ossing  his  legs  and  putting  liis  feet  up ;  he  should  be  able  to  smoke 
,ttea)  id  drink,  and  if  he  feel  so  inclined,  to  expectorate,  and  he  should  be 
'^rii  irfectly  easy  in  the  matter  of  his  clothing." 


This  happy  state  cannot  be  realized,  he  says,  in  a  modern  concert 
eriiH  »s  he  is,  he  sighs  for  German  halls  and  cafes,  where 

ipMi  smoke,  you  laugh— for  laughter  is  appropriate  to  the  hearing  of 
me  mnsic— you  take  out  your  collar^stud  if  the  collar  feels  tight  'round 
e  neck,  and  there  is  a  spittoon. 


Well,  we  heard  music  in  Germany  for  three  years;  in  Berlin,  Dres- 
n,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick,  but  we  did  not  see  Germans  taking 
t  collar  studs,  putting  their  feet  on  a  table  or  on  the  seat  in  front, 
)r  did  we  see  them  spitting  recklessly  or  with  admirable  accuracy.  But 
B  were  in  Germany  in  the  eighties.  Perhaps  the  present  behavior  of 
rmans  listening  rapturously  to  music,  as  Mr.  Joad  describes  them, 
ould  serve  as  the  text  for  an  additional  chapter  in  "Horrors  of  War."' 
r  war  changes  manners  and  morals. 


Mr.  Joad  pictures  the  London  concert  hall.  He  dislikes  the  straight- 
cked,  red  plush  chairs,  so  fornjal.  "The  fact  that  you  have  paid  exorbi- 
ntly  for  your  seat  suggests  that  music  is  an  expensive  luxury,  a  sug- 
stion  which  the  perfectly  groomed  person  who  shows  you  to  your  place 
nfirms.  The  general  tone  of  the  place  is  markedly  high;  everything  is 
■a*  '^^^^  refined  and  in  excellent  taste;  nobody  could  possibly  swear  there, 
id  even,  if  you  could  smoke,  which  j-ou  cannot,  it  would  not  be  a  pipe. 
\>u  are,  moreover,  inevitably  well  dressed,  since  if  you  are  not,  the 
ij  reproachable  attire  of  your  neighbors  produces  a  feeling  of  embar'rass- 


»  snt  even  in  the  most  insensitive. .  Top  hats  are  plentiful,  .and,  if  it  is 


ening,  evening  dress  is  the  rule.   The  general  effect  is  to  put  music 
Its  place  as  an  adjunct  of  the  drawing-room,  a  mere  embellishment  of 
f)»  e  elegant  life." 


There  is  something  in  this,  though  the  keynote  of  the  article  from 
uch  we  quote  is  exaggeration.    Chamber  music,  which  Edward  Mac- 
)well  likened  to  cold  veal,  should  certainly  be  heard  when  the  hearer 
5,^  a*  ease.    Perhaps  the  Flonzaleys  will  allow  smoking  this  season  if  the 
^((j  lie  auditors  will  promise  not  to  spit  on  the  floor  or  spray  a  neighbor 


across  the  aisle.  Jl  the  i'lonzaleys  qr  the  Ivondon  quartet  rem.i.n  obdu- 
rate, if  spittoons  are  not  plentifully  distributed  in  Jordan  hall,  Steinert 
hall,  and  even  Symphony  hall,  nevertheless  many  of  us  will  be  "among 
those  present"  at  recitals  this  season  and  bear  discomfort  with  gentle- 
manly equanimity. 


g;5 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  kcCormack's  programs 
for  this  afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening.  They  are  almost  always  inter- 
esting, and  Mr.  McCormack  has  a  happy  faculty  of  finding  songs,  as 
those  by  Handel,  that  have  been  strangely  neglected  by  singers  of  the 
last  half  century.  We  know  of  no  tenor  today  that  sings  the  music  of 
Handel  and  Mozart  so  well  as  Mr.  McCormack  sings  it.  And  his  Handel 
is  the  Handel  of  the  operas,  some  of  which  have  been  recently  revived 
in  Germany.  Nor  is  Mr.  McCormack  unacquainted  with  the  songs  of  con- 
temporaries, as  those  by  Respighi,  Bax  Raohmaninov  and  others,  while 
as  a  singer  of  Irish  folk  songs  he  is  incomparable. 

One  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  selections 'this  afternoon  is  an  allegro  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Senaille,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1730,  where  he  was  born^in  1687. 
He  was  one  of  the 'famous  24  violinists  of  the  King,  and  he  wrote  no  less 
than  50  sonatas  for  the  fiddle.  A  son  of  an  oboe  player  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  Senaille  studied  in  Paris,  but  hearing  that  Italians  were  superior 
to  the  French,  he  went  to  Italy.  Arriving  at  Modena,  he  so  impressed 
the  manager  of  the  opera  there  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  season  and 
honored  by  a  seat  higher  than  those  occupied  by  the  other  orchestral 
players. 

Felix  Fox,  who  will  play  the  piano  next  Tuesday  night,  has  chosen 
Debussy's  "Pour  le  Piano,"  a  French  Suite  by  Bach,  other  pieces  by 
Debussy,  Griffes's  Scherzo  on  a  fantastical  subject,  music  by  Liszt,  D.  G. 
Mason  and  Brahms,  and  Balakirev's  "Islamey,"  which  was  once  consid- 
ered incredibly  difficult;  but  today,  technic,  as  Goethe  said  of  talent,  runs 
iff  the  streets. 


Socrate  Barozzi,  violinist,  will  play  on  Wednesday  evening,  Grieg's 
G  minor  sonata  with  Carl  Lamson,  and  music  by  Pugnani,  Tartini,  Bach, 
Go^iowsky,  G.  Faure,  Percy  Grainger  and  Saint-S  aens.  When  Mr.  Barozzi 
gave  recitals  in  New  Yojk  la'fet  season,  the  critics  hailed  him  as  a  Ru- 
manian recently  arrived;  but  for  three  seasons,  beginning  1920-21,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Sympl^ony  Orchestra.  He  played  here  in  recital 
before  he  left  the  orchestra. 


If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Crystal  Waters,  a  soprano,  who  will  give  a 
recital  on  Thursday  evening,  will  sing  here  in  public  for  the  first  time. 
Yet  she  lived  and  studied  in  Boston.  She  left  to  sing  for  the  Wounded  in 
the  world  war.  Since  the  war  she  has  studied  and  taught,  in  New  York 
and  for  five  years  has  been  a  choir  singer.  She  gave  a  recital  in  New 
York  on  April  15  of  this  year.  Her  program  will  include  songs  by  Wolf- 
Ferrari,  Respighi,  Schubert,  Wolf,  Schumanrf;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Charpentier,  G.  Faure,  Ravel,  Horsman,  Toye,  Crist,  Strickland. 


Raymond  Havens  will  play  the  piano  on  Saturday  afternoon.  His 
program  is  refreshingly  unconventional.  In  addition  to  music  by  our  old 
and  tried  friends  Chopin  and  Franck,  the  program,  will  include  Mr. 
Havens's  own  transcription  of  a  Largo  by  the  dissolute  Bach,  W.  F.  the 
son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  and  pieces  by  Gabriel  Faure,  De  Falla,  Bloch 
and  John  Ireland.  The  length  of  the  concert,  the  program  states,  will  be 
57  minutes.   The  program  also  states  that  no  free  tickets  will  be  issued.  ^ 


According  to  the  first  thought,  the  opening  piece  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  program  for  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening 
was  to  be  Liadov's  "From  the  Apocalypse,"  in  which  the  composer  at- 
tempted to  portray  in  tones  the  eighty  angel,  dressed  in  a  cloud,  with  a 
rainbow  on  his  head  and  a  voice  like  a  roaring  lion,  '^ew  York  heard 
this  composition  and  was  not  seriously  perturbed.  In  its  place  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  has  chosen  Maximilian  Steinberg's  arrangement  of  a  concerto 
by  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach.  Steinberg  married  Rimsky-Korsakov's  daugh- 
ter, and  for  the  wedding  Stravinsky  wrote  his  "Firework.^,"  which  iias 
been  played  in  Boston  at  least  twice.  Steinberg,  when  last  neard  of,  was 
teaching  composition  and  orchestration  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory. 

The  prelude  to  Moussorgsky's  posthumous  opera,  "Khovantochina," 
will  follow.  Rimsky-Korsakov  edited  and  orchestrated  this  opera,  which 
treats  of  the  struggle  between  old  and  new  Russia  long  ago.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducted  a  performance  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923.  The 
first  performance  of  "Khovantochina"  was  at  Leningrs--*  in  1885. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  will  be  represented  by  "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble 
Bee,"  in  scherzo  movement,  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan." 
This  excerpt  is  not  in  the  suite  derived  from  the  opera.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Monteux  brought  out  two  movements  of  the  Suite. 

Prokoviev's  "Scythian"  Suite  will  be  performed.  It  is  said  to  he  as 
wild  and  barbaric  as  were  the  ancient  Scythians,  whose  distressing  man- 
ners were  graphically  described  by  Herodotus. 

The  Symphony  will  be  Brahms's  No.  4  (E  minor)  with  its  "massive 
and  concrete"' Chaconne  for  a  finale. 


Tom  Williams,  baritone,  will  sing  on  Friday  night.  Songs  by  Buonon- 
cini,  Gretry,  Rhene-Baton,  Chau.sson,  Wolf,  Cossart,  Strauss,  Hutchinson, 
Spalding,  Ardayne,  Walford  Davies,  Griffes,  Glazounov,  Gretchaninov, 
and  others.  P<  H. 


The  Boy  Ambassador 


Young  Jackie  Coogan  is  having 
the  time  of  his  life.  His  admirers, 
and  they  are  numbered  by  thousands 
throughout  the  world,  hope  he  will 
survive  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
in  his  honor.  Potentates  receive  him 
as  an  equal,  if  not  as  a  superior,  but 
—culpable  negligence — a  carpet  has 


not  yet  been  laid  on  the  ground  oron 
planks,  as  for  kings,  queens,  or  px-ima 
donnas  in  Symphony  hall — when 
their  managers  are  reasonably  at- 
tentive. This  has  been  an  unpardon- 
able oversight,  but  as  no  carpet  was 
laid  for  ex-King  Hussein  of  the  Hed- 
jaz  when  he  boarded  his  yacht  at 
Jeddah,  young  Coogan  perhaps 
should  not  complain. 

Will  the  delirious  welcome  given 
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iiim  lead  our  youngsters  to  strive 
for  glory  as  stars  of  the  film  the- 
atre ?  Some  fear  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  success  of  Master  Betty, 
"the  Infant  Roscius,"  brought  about 
the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 
Infant  Vestris,  the  Infant  Billington, 
the  Infant  Hercules,  Young  Orpheus, 
Young  Roscius,  not  to  mention  the 
"Infant  Phenomenon"  of  the  Crum- 
mels  troup,  who  developed  into  an 
excellent  actress  and  died  in  this 
commonwealth  crowned  with  the 
laurel. 

Young  Coogan,  so  far,  appears  to 
be  unspoiled  by  adulation  and  pub- 
licity. In  a  way  he  is  an  ambassador, 
bearing  comfort  to  suffering  chil- 
dren of  the  old  and  discouraged 
world.  If  he  brightens  materially 
the  lives  of  these  littleVsufferers,  as 
he  has  amused  the  youngsters  in 
this  country,  he  deser\'es  the  honors 
paid  him.  Who  knows  what  the  fu- 
ture'may  bring  forth  ?  He  may  shine 
in  the  spoken  drama.  If  he  becomes 
only  a  tradition,  as  the  years  glide 
by,  the  tradition  will  be  a  glorious 

one.   

Signed  or  Unsigned? 


lALMAGLUCK 


Alma  muck,  soprano,  gave  a  song  re- 
cital vesterdnjr  afttrnoon  In  Symphony 
Hall  To  the  remarkably  sympathetic 
and  discreet  accompanh.,«nt,s  fj^'^^^^ 
Chotzlnoft.  a  pianist  of  real  •^kiH. 
Oluclc  sans;  ...Uavdo 

.  wi,V  -Dci  Tiou  LeaVe-  Me. .  H.n^l 

!;Tir^niiiow;m;v;vtViH;r.^« 

Tw.T  K..lk  Sotiss  of  Little  Uiu»la  

Die  rost  \   ,.  l/jcwi- 

inr.<)nfttu   '  Braluuk 

Hotscbntt   Horsiimii  1 

liinl  or  ilic  \MMerness   H:„i1ht 

rime  or  P.-irthii:  

Kairy  Tali-f  

rUe  Conn  in'  l.iUli-  rhlng 
lletl.   rtHd  Ro- 


.Ha'11 

 Woltf 

.  .Hajemann 
..('ottenet 

"There-  were  also  ' •ceUo  'solos,  Played 
y  Vasuha  Bunchuk:  Eccla«« 

or\AU\    .Van  Gonn« 

clierzo   ^- ■   Tsrhaikowslty 


The  old  question  has  been  revived: 
Should  any  one  writing  to  a  news- 
paper and  signing  his  name  call  him- 
self "we."  Some,  fearing  to  be  ac- 
cused of  egoism,  seek  modesty  by 
using  the  words  "the  writer."  There 
are  some  who  would  abolish  the  tra- 
ditional "editorial  we."  They  ap- 
plaud the  announcement  of  John 
Phoenix  when  he  took  editorial 
charge  of  the  San  Diego  Herald 
ninety  odd  years  ago:  "I  am  a  lone, 
lorn  man;  unmarried  (the  Lord  be 
praised  for  his  infinite  mercy)  and 
though  blessed  with  a  consuming  ap- 
petite, 'which  causes  the  keepers  of 
the  house  where  I  board  to  tremble, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  a  tape  worm, 
therefore  I  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  call  myself  'we.'  and  I  shall  by  no 
means  fail  into  that  editorial  ab- 
,  surdity." 

When  the  Goncourt  Brothers— par 
nobile  fr.atrum— wrote  their  novels 
and  historical  sketches  in  collabora- 
tion no  one  of  them,  speaking  of 
their  work,  said  "I."  If  Jules  Cla- 
retie  is  to  be  believed,  one  of  them 
completed  in  turn  the  phrase  begun 
by  the  other:  "I  am  going  to  pub- 
lish a  new  book,"  said  Edmond; 
"which  will  be  a  picture  of  Rome  as 
it  is  today,"  continued  Jules.  "I  shall 
put  into  it  all  the  energy  I  have,' 
said  Edmond.  "But  it  will  tax  me 
greatly,"  said  Jules.  Truly,  two 
I  brothers  dwelling  together  m  unity. 

Is  a  newspaper's  editorial  opinion 
1  more  powerful  when  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  newspaper  or  of  an 
individual  who  signs  his  name,  as  is 
the  case  in  Parisian  journalism  ?  In 
the  old  days  the  editor  was  quoted 
in  this  country,  not  the  newspaper. 
It  was  what  Greeley,  Raymond,  Sam 
Bowles,  Godkin,  Watterson  said;  but 
those  days  are  over.  In  those  years 
i  few  articles  were  signed,  and  re- 
i  views  of  books,  pictures,  dratvns  and 
I  concerts  were  for  the  general  public 
'  anonymous.  Thus  the  newspaper  was 
{supposed  to  be  more  judicious  and 
I  forcible  in  expression  of  opinion.  On 
'the  other  hand,'  certain  men  wert 
thought  to  have  authority;  to  have  s 
following.  Editors  believed  that  mer 
at  the  head  of  departments  woulc 
carry  more  weight  if  their  author- 
ship was  known;  that  if  their  names 
were   signed,    they   would   feel  i 
greater  responsibility. 

There  is  this  to  be  said:  The  great 
anonym  who  in  editorial  columns  if 
■  popularly  thought  to  hurl  the  bolts 
of  Jove — in  years  gone  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  was  known  as  "the  Thun- 
derer"— may  turn  out  to  be  only  an 
anonymuncule,  to  use  the  word 
coined  by  Charles  Reade  in  one  of 
his  delightfully  bellicose  moods.  And 
with  regard  to  the  signed  article,  the 
man  in  the  street  may  sniff  and  say: 
"Oh,  that  was  written  by  Snooks.  I 
discount  everj-thing  he  writes." 


hanson    d'Auluhm    ^  Glazounoft 

punish   Serenade    Ki^ilw  h 

'"m"  Bunchuk  ' proved' himselt  a  per- 
Conner  of  ta.ste  and  charm,  with  a  sm- ! 
gularly   sweet   and   Pure    tone    to  las 
credit:   with   fine   rhythm,   too,   and  a( 
graceful  way  of  phrasing. 

Of  Mme.  Gluck  It  cannot  honestly  be 
said  that  yesterday  she  was  at  l.er 
best  She  did  not  show,  in  all  respects, 
good  judgment  ii>  making  her  reappear- 
ance after  a  retirement  of  some  length, 
m  a  program  highly  exacting;  songs 
easier  to  sing,  till  she  has  found  her- 
self once  more,  would  have  suited  her 
purpose  better. 

A  singer,  too,  of  Mme.  Gluck's  ex- 
perience should  recognize  that  she  is 
wasting  time  and  effort  when  she  tries 
to  give  their  proper  effect  to  songs  like 


By  trying  the  Blue  Glass  Cure." 
Salem. 


AN  OLD  MAID'S  DIUEMMA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  almost  w:sh  I  had  said 
my  first   (and  only)   proposal  when  I 
was  20.    Then  I  would  now  be  one  of^ 
two  thincs.  1.  e.:  | 

1.  Happily  married.  1 

2.  Unhappily  married. 

Xow,  I  am  one  of  two  things,  1.  e.: 

1     Happily  unmarried. 

2.    Unhappily  unmarried. 

But  which  of  thfe  two  am  I?    That  Is 

'^Th'u'morning  when  my  brother  was 
cross  and  complained  because  the  cof- 
fee was  cold.  I  was  1.  Then  on  the 
car  when  I  saw  a  dear  little  ^-yeax-old 
[  wa«  2.  Again,  when  I  read  the  head- 
line ■•Keads  Letter  of  Another  Man  s 
Wife  to  Her  Husband  (in  court)  I  was 
1     And  when  my  chief  smiled  and  said 

••Good  Morning,  Miss  :'  I  Z,' 

And  so  on  through  the  day.  Which 
am  I?  W.  ROX. 

ATTENTION,  HENRY  FORDI 

/  A^,-    in   thp  Boston  Globe) 
WANTED^i  MARRIED  COUPE 


THE  WORST  /ET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  speak  of  "The  Chocolate  Sol- 
dier "  "H.  M-  S.  Pinafore,"  and  the 
other  productions  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  last  week«  ^«  ."thof" 
lodious  and  delightful  comedies?  A\h> 
not  rather,  those  r>e  Wolf^H^PPera^^ 

■SV-ho  coined  the  phrase  "slush  fund- 
to  denote  money  raised  for  political 
corruption,  otherwise  known  as  neces- 
sary campaign  expenses  . 


Mozart's  ••Warnung,  "   "Die  Post"  and 
Brahms's  "Botschaff  by  swinging  them 
in  German  to  an  English-speaking  au- 
dience   unless  a  translation  is  printed 
on    the    program.     The  Rachmaninoff 
.song,  by  the  same  argument,  and  the 
prettv  Zimbalist  music,  though  less  im- 
portant,   would    doubtless   prove  more 
effective  if  people  knew  what  the  Rus- 
sian words  have  to  say. 
1     The  most  notable  excellence  of  Mme. 
iGUick  s  .ringing  yesterday  was  her  ad- 
missibly clear  enunciation:  her  German 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear.    In  Paladilhe's 
••Psyche,"    however,    which    she  sang 
as  an   extra    piece    after   her  second 
group,  Mme.  Gluck,  by  her  lovely  tone, 
her  smooth  legato,  fineness  of  phrasing 
and  her  grasp  of  the  .music's  sentiment, 
sliowed  herself  the  true  artist  she  can 
be  when  all  is  well  with  her. 
There  were  other  extra  songs,  for  the 
1  audience,   of  good   size,   showed  itself 
I  cordially  disposed.  R-  R-  G. 

"The  crime  of  an  honest  man,  be  It 
oven  accidental  and  Insignificant,  de- 
lights us  much  more  than  the  disin- 
terested and  even  heroic  act    of  a 
scoundrel;  It  is  convenient  and  pleasant 
to  us  to  regard  the  former  as  an  in- 
evitable law;  but  the  latter  disturbs  us  ^ 
as  a  miracle  which  compels  us  to  change  , 
our  habitual  attitude  towards  man.  In 
the  former  case  we  conceal  our  delight 
under  hypocritical  pity;  but  In  the  lat-  I 
ter.  hypocritically    rejoicing,    we    are  j 
secretly  afraid.    What  if  the  scoundrels,  i 
Idamn  them,   should  suddenly  become! 
honest  men?    Whafs  going  to  happen 
to    us    then?"     Maxim    Gorgl    In  the 
Adelphl. 

EDITORIAL  CANDOR 
<Th»   Rockland,  M«.,^Courler-Gaiette. 
"Know  the  tremendous  puling  power 
of  Courler-Cazette  ads." 

AN  OLD  FAD  AND  AN  OLD  SONG 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 
"How  the  hopes  of  curative  power  In  | 
the  ultra-violet  ray  brings  back  mem-  \ 
ories  of  the  blue  glass  that  tinted  the 
country  a  generation  or  more  ago."— 
Eklltorlal  in  The  Boston  Herald. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  popular  song 
of  that  time,  of  which  1  remember  the 
first  verse: 

"There's  been  a  great  discovery. 

Most  wonderful  to  relate. 
'Twill  make  a  pair  of  whiskers  grow 
Upon  a  red-hot  plate." 
•Twill  take  the  color  from  a  etrawberry 
nose, 

Cure  a  woman  of  too  much  tongue. 
Restore    the    bloom   of    youth   to  the 
cheeks 

And  sure  to  make  an  old  man  young. 
CHORUS: 
"Oh!  Biue  Glass.  Blue  Glass, 
A  great  discovery  sure. 
If  vou're  feeling  mighty  sick 
You  can  cure  It  mighty  quick 


THE  IRON  DUKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Few  of  the  material,  new,  sides  of 
the  iron  Industry  (shown  at  the  great 
exhibit  of  the  Steel  Products  Congress  1 
here  lately)  were  so  Interesting  as  are 
the  personal  sides  of  the  Iron  Duke 
shown  by  the  newly  edited  "Letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Miss  J  .  •  • 
1834-1851,"  to  his  contemporaries. 

Wellington  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
I  that  was  adamant,  relentless  and  In- 
Irtexlble-  and  this,  although  his  military 
superiority  was  not  due  to  any  mental 
one   since  his  entire  military  career  did 
not  show  so  much  strategic  genius  as 
Napoleon   (In  the   late  flickers  of  his 
fading  intellect)   exhibited  in  the  1814 
campaign,  when  he  held  at  bay  all  the 
seasoned  soldiers  of  allied  Europe  with 
nothing  to  aid  him  except  young  un- 
trained levies.    Now  we  find  that  the  i 
Iron  Duke  was  sometimes  softened  by  j 
feminine  favorites.    The  first  evidence 
was  the  charming  Diary  of  LadyjFrances 
Shelley,  whom  Wellington  perhaps  ap- 
preciated most  because  she  could  ride 
on  long  jaunts  his  best  horses  without 
trailing  them.  ,  ,, 

Lately  there  has  appeared  an  ampli- 
fied edition  of  his  390  letters  to  an 
evangelical  spinster,  who  continued  (al- 
thoueh  he  had  offered  her  an  extreme,  , 
unwarrantable  insult)  up  to  his  death; 
to  send  him  long  lectures  for  the  good 
of  his  soul.  Her  incredible  Ignorance 
of  the  world  and  the  quality  of  his  re- 
I  plies  are  too  rich  to  be  diluted  by  ex- 

I     ifts  evident   that  he  needed  some 
I  christianizing  Influence;         Instance  a 
letter  of  his,  from  Paris,  April  3,  Iblb, 
was  brought  to  light  In  (London)  Notes 
Tnd  Queries.  Aug.  2.  1924.  page  81.  He 
wrote  to  the  admiral  In  command  at 
St   Helena,  mentioning  the  queer  coin- 
cidence that  he  was  then  ensconsed  in  | 
I  the  Imperial  palace  at  Paris,  while  his 
quarters  at  St.  Helena  on  his  way  from 
India    were    temporarily    occupied  by 
I  Napoleon.    "Tell  'Bony'  that  I  find  his 
apartments  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon  verj'! 
convenient,  and  I  hope  he  likes  mine  at 
Mr.  Balcoms.    It  is  a  droll  sequel  enough] 
to  affairs   of  Europe   that  we  should 
change  places  of  residence." 

Could  anything  be  more  execrable 
than  such  a  message  to  a  great  but 
fallen  foe,  his  superior  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  favors  of  fortune? 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


,JOHN  MCCORMACK 

John  McCormack,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Edwin    Schneider,     accompanist,  and 
Laurl  Kennedy.  'ceUlst,  gave  his  first 
recital  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall.    He  sang  an 
air  by  Bach,  "See  What  His  Love  Will 
Do";   an  aria,   "Vanne,  superba,  va," 
from  Handel's  opera.   "Glustlno'  ;  two 
Brahms  songs,  "Malnacht"  and  I^omm- 
bald";     Rachmaninov's     "Before  My 
Window";     Tchaikovsky's     "Tell  Mo. 
Why  Are   the  Roses  So  Pale";  three 
Irish  folksongs,   arranged  by  Hughes. 
"The    Flower    of    Flnae."    "Open  the 
Door"  and  "Kitty,  My  Love";  one  ar- 
ranged   by    Stanford.   "Re,member  the 
Poor";    "I    Remember."    by  Dunhiu; 
"The  Shepherdess,"  by  MacMurrough; 
Quilter's   "Weep  You  No  More,"  and 
"Hallelujah,"    by   Ferdinand  Hummel. 
Mr.  Kennedy  played  music  by  Tartlnl, 
Senallle.  Boccherlnl  and,  arranged  by 
himself,  Rachmaninov  and  Zsolt. 

The  concert  went  the  usual  way  of 
McCormack  concerts — the  hall  filled  to 
the  last  Inch  of  space,  enthusiasm 
mounting  high,  encores  clamored  for 
and  graciously  bestowed.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. In  splendid  voice,  singing  with 
the  technique  which  few  can  equal  to- 
day and  none  can  surpass,  and  with 
j  even  more  than  his  usual  curious  power 
!  of  lending  lustre  to  a  pebble  till  for  the 
I  moment  it  gleams  like  a  jewel. 
I  He  did  a  thing  or  two,  though,  yes- 
terday which  call  for  special  notice,  In 
the  hope  that  lesser  singers  will  follow 
In  his  way.  For  singers  have  fallen  In- 
to the  mistaken  belief  that  the  true 
end  of  Handel  and  Mozart  singing  con- 
sists in  purity  of  tone  and  elegance  of 
phrasing.  They  err;  these  excellences 
are  oniy  the  beginning.  It  seems 
scarcely  likely  that  Mozart,  the  most 
dramatically  forceful  composer  of  his  | 
time,  would  rest  satisfied  with  a  Donna 
Anna  with  no  Idea  In  her  head  beyond 
.suavUy  and  grace. 

And  so  It  stands  with  Handel,  the 
composer  of  operas  mighty  dramatic 
for  their  day.  For  the  delivery  of  his 
stirring  airs  Handel,  It  Is  safe  to  guess, 
asked  more  than  neatness  of  execu- 
tion. What  he  asked  for,  too.  he  was 
a  man  likely  to  get—  and  Cuzzonla, 
Faustina  and  his  other  Interpreters.  If 
W'hat  we  read  of  them  Is  true,  were 
not  the  sort  of  performers  to  let  slip 
opportunities  for  their  "temperaments 
to  blaze. 

"Nor  Is  Mr.  McCormack  a  linger  ca- 
pable of  sacrificing  music's  meaning  to 
finesse— not  that  he,  with  his  superb 
technique  at  command,  would  ever  need . 
to  choose  between  the  two.  The  open- 
ing words  of  the  air  he  sang  yeaterdav 
may  be  translated  roughly:  "Get  out, 
proud  woman,  get  out!"  Mr  McCor- 
mack uttered  the.m  as  though  he  meant 
she  should  go.  The  effect  of  the  air, 
thus  understandlngly  sung,  proved  rous- 
ing It  Is  much  to  be  hoped  that  man> 
"Handel  trnd  Mozart  singers'  were  In 
attendance,  to  learn  what  th^y^^^^ould 
do. 


When  the  allies  were  in  Paris  after 
I  Waterloo,  the  duke  was  charmed  by  a 
famous  singer  who  had  once  sworn  that 
she  would  never  forsake  her  dear  Na- 
1  poleon. — Ed. 


"Leningrad" 

Mr.  Courtenay  Guild  and  some 
others  seem  to  be  perturbed  because 
the  word  "Leningrad"  stands  in  the 
place  of  Petrograd,  or  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  the  program  books  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  oc- 
curred to  thetn  that  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  had  suggested  or  ordered  the 
"substitution."  The  suspicion  was 
■wholly  unwarrantable,  ridiculous  in 
fact,  for  the  eminent  conductor  bears 
no  good  ^^^ll  toward  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment of  Eussia;  he  has  suffered 
at  its  hands. 

Unfortunately  "Leningrad  is  now 
the  name  of  the  city  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Neva  in  1703,  the  city  long 
known  as  St.  Petersburg,  or,  in  some 
countries  as  Petersburg.  After  the 
revolution  the  name  was  changed  to 
Petrograd.  The  soviet  government 
has  changed  Petrograd  to  Leningrad, 
and  as  Leningrad  it  is  now  known, 
however  one  may  deplore  the  fact. 
"Leningrad"  \&  the  word  recognized 
in  political  and  journalistic  circles. 

If  in  the  years  to  come  the  name 
of  Wasliington,  D.  C,  should  be 
changed  by  a  wild-eyed  goveiMment 
to  Bryanville,  the  capital  would  then 
be  known  as  Bryanville  in  all  circles, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL-"Stepping  Stones," 
musical  extravanganza,  featur- 
ing the  Stone  family,  father, 
mother  and  daughter,  Dorothy. 
Third  week. 


HOL  LIS— "Aren't  We  AH?" 
lophisticated  comedy  by  I-'red- 
■rick  Lonsdale,  with  Cyril  Maude. 
?"ifth  and  last  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Dixie  to  Broad- 
way," colored  revue,  headed  by 
Florence  Mills.    Second  week. 

SELWYN— "For  All  Of  XJa," 
ilay  written  by  William  Hodge, 
n  which  he  stars.   Fourth  week. 

PLYMOUTH—  "Outward 
Bound,"  play  of  the  infinite  by 
Sutton  Vane.    Third  week. 

SHUBKRT  —  "Wildflower," 
musical  comedy,  with  Edith  Day. 
Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Sitting  Pretty," 
musical  comedy,  with  Emma 
Haig,  Jack  McGowan,  Mercer 
Templeton  and  Frank  Mclntyre. 
Second  week. 

L 


I4UGH.  clown; 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

TUEMO.XT  THEATRK— First  per 
formance  In  Boston  of  "Laugh,  Clown, 
liaugh."  a  play  in  thrra  acts,  adaptei 
by  David  Belasco  and  Tom  Cushlni 
from  Fausto  Martini's  play  "Ridl,  Pacli^ 
acclo."  Produced  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
In  October,  1923. 

Ttlo  Beppi  Lionel  Barrymore 

l.ulifl  Rftvelli  Raymond  Bloomer 

Prot.  Oanibella  Al'bert  .S.  Howson 

JYcdcrlco  Nick  Long 

fllgnor  Del  Papa  Thomas  M.  Reynolds 

JPlIk  Lionel  Barrymore 

ilok  Sidney  Tolor 

BImonetta  Irene  Fenwick 

tjsher  ..Alfred   .\.  Wetistcr 

Ciaclnta  Rose  Morlson 

eifnora  Palvaro  Vanita  LaNler 

SIgnoi-a  Capelll  Asne«-McCarUiy 

BIgnora  Ferlee  Loretta  H'ealy 

eiKnorlna  Crlspi  Christina  Afteld 

Tliere  is  a  story  of  Grlmaldi,  the 
tfown,  going  In  London  to  a  physician, 
begging  him  to  cure  him  of  his  melan- 
choly. At  last  the  physician,  not  know- 
ing who  his  patient  was,  advised  him  to 
MO  Grlmaldi  on  the  stage.  It's  an  old 
•tory  that  is  said  to  be  true. 

In  Martini's  play  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  waiting  room  of  Dr.  Gambella's 
•anitarlum.  He  is  an  authority  on  ner- 
vous disorders.  Aman^  liis  patients  are 
two  men,  one  Tito  Beppi,  a  clown  who 
has  set  aU  Kome  a-laughlng.  The 
Uarned  physician  does  not  know  that 
T^to  is  the  famoiis  clown,  Flik.  The 
other  man  Is  Luigl  Lavalli,  a  nobleman 
rich,  handsome,  a  loose  liver,  in  short  a 
fascinating  person,  pursued  by  women 
of  high  and  low  degree.  His  excesses 
have  brought  on  fits  of  uncontroJlable 
laughter.  The  two  men  discuss  their 
cases.  If  the  one  could  only  laugh,  for  | 
Tito  sits  constantly  in  doleful  dumps. 
He  talks  at  lengtti  with  the  doctor,  tells 
his  simple  story.  The  doctor  taxes  him 
with  a"  unforlunaie  love  affair.  At  this 
Tito  laugh.s.  Gambella  Anally  advises 
hlni  to  go  with  him  to  the  Paradlso  to 
see  the  excruciatingly  funny  Flik.  "I 
am  nik."  says  Tito.  Th<;re  Is  Luigl 
the  man  that  laughs.  The  two  unfor- 
tunates strike  up  a  friendship.  Perhaps 
being  together  they  may  both  be  cured. 

But  Simonetta,  the  singer,  comes  into 
the  office.  She,  an  oipTian  from  child- 
hod  has  been  cared  for  by  Tito.  She 
Is  anxious  about  him,  tor  she  sees  he  is 
unhappy,  and  she  loves  him  as  a  child 
loves  a  devoted  father.  Luigi  sees  her 
and  is  at  once  in  love. 

The    second    act    is    in  Simonetti's 
•Iresslng  room.    The  clown  Is  now  hap- 
py:   ho    laughs;    he    is    about    to  ask 
.Slmonctta  to  be  his  wife.    Luigl  sends 
hrr  flowers  and  a  costly  pearl  necklace. 
He  conies  to  the  ro.im  and  woos  her. 
She  ki  Irightened.    Her  maid,  Giacinta. 
It  on  Lulgi's  .«ido.    Flok,  Flick's  "feed- 
er" on  the  stage,  warns  his  co-mate  of 
l,\ilgi's  designs.  When  Luigl  comes  in  at 
the  end  the  jealousy  or  Flick  rages.  Hi^i 
abuse  Is   couched   In   rcriptural  terms 
dear  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.    He  would 
."Strangle  nim.  Rut  Luigl   says  that  he 
■■•.■ould  gladly  wed  her.     Flik  loves  her  | 
:  oo  deeply  to  be  selfish.    Does  she  wish  i 
I'Uigi?     Then,   he  will  not   stand   be-  | 
t  "  een  them,  though  his  heart  is  break- 
ing. I 
In  the  original,  and  iti  the  play  as  it  I 
w  as  acted  in  New  York  last  November.  ; 
I  'liU,  alone,  sets  a  stage  of  mirrors  and 
candles  In  his  lodging  and  clowns  it 
until,  no  longer  able  to  endure,  he  stabs 
Mmsilf   while   a    thunder   storm  rages 
outside.     This  ending  is   hinted  at  in 
tie  first  act  by  a  narration  of  a  dream 
iliat  hnunted  Pllk.  and  by  his  mental 
initering  at  the  end  of  the  second  act. 

What  in  the  world  possessed  the 
adapters  to  substitute  a  foolish  third 
act?  How  could  that  accomplis'ned 
actor.  Mr.  Barrymore,  stand  by,  con- 
senting" 

In  this  substitution,  a  short  act  with 
i  "iiappy  ending"  for  the  provinces, 
■Sinionetta  comes  to  Fllk's  lodging  in  a 
lu.uring  rain — we  were  not  even  allowed 


tiiunder  arm  ilCnn^in,;  aii'l.  ulllM.ngh 
Kite  is  to  be  miirrled  the  next  in„rniii« 
f.  Luigl,  (liters  lier-ielt  to  Flik  as  IiIb 
wiff,  PiiylnK  she  does  nQt  love  her  be- 
trothed, but  liax  loved  FIIU  all  the  time. 
•She  leuves  bim.  He  knows  she  bus  Hen 
t.i  comfort  hirn.  So  he  dictates  a  letter, 
i>,  ^vhich  he  says  sl.e  would  not  bu 
h.ippy  with  him,  he  wlsbeK  her  well,  ho 
li  net  u  marrying  man,  etc.,  etc.  He 
and  Flok  Iciive  for  Monte  Carlo  to  see 

life.  ,    .     1  A 

o  lumo  and  Impotent  concIUBlon.  A 
tragic  ending  turned  into  farce  30  that 
pr.n  in.  lal.M  may  go  to  bed  happy.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  tliird  act  is  now  clums  - 
ly  coiisiructed.  wholly  preposterous,  al- 
most ridiculous.  And  \vl>at  an  oppor- 
tunity for  powerful  acting  Is  taken  away 
from    Mr.  Ivarrymore. 

Tlio  lirst  two  acts  are  interesting;  the 
first  by  reason  of  the  long  exposition 
■with  tiu^  scenes  between  the  physician 
nnd  patients  and  the  revelation  , of  Tito's 
character,  his  simplicity,  his  Weakuos, 
bis  i.ttuchntent  to  the  young  girl  who 
J.jul  shared  with  him  the  hardships  of 
the  stroller's  life.  The  second  holds  the 
attention,  for  nearly  all  scenes  in  which 
life  behind  the  stage  curtain  is  depicted 
have  a  <'ertaln  fascination.  Tlien  there 
is  the  stru;;glc,  physical  and  mental,  of 
tlio  Iwu  men,  with  Giacinta  seeing  only 
Lulgi's  wealth,  and  Flok,  grossly  sus- 
picions of  Lulgi's  purpose. 

And  In  these  two  acts  the  perform- 
ance was  naturally,  Inevitably  the  best. 
Mr.  Barrymore  gave  a  strong  portrayal  | 
of  the  clown,  amusing  and  natural  in  | 
til.;  lighter  nionients,  constantly  rc-  J 
vealliig  Flik's  simple,  affectionate  na-  i 
turc.  his  unworldiness,  not  putting  un-  ! 
due  emphasis  on  his  meloncholy,  hesi-  | 
tating  to  express  his  love,  not  daring  j 
to  tliink  himself  a  littinp  mate;  and  | 
then,  blazing  with  indignation,  raging  at  ! 
the  thought  of  Luigi's  Daseness,  he  was  ! 
jiasslonately  eloquent.  In  the  third  j 
act  there  was  little  for  him  to  do,  and  , 
what  he  did  he  did  .perfunctorily.  No  | 
wonder.  ' 

.Miss  Fenwick  was  now  appropriately  j 
Eirlish,  now  a  bit  sophisticated,  .Miss  j 
aiorison  gave  a  capital  Impersonation  I 
of  the  experienced  Giacinto,  and  Mr.  I 
Toler  as  Flok  and  Mr.  Howson  as  the 
doctor  were  wholly  adequate.  It  was  I 
not  easy  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bloomer's  i 
i/i-i'.gi  had  been  an  irresistible  rake,  a  j 
acvil  of  a  fellow.  One  would  have  taken 
hliu  for  the  pink  of  propriety. 

The  play  bill  announced  'The  Rieuzl  I 
Sisters,  dancers."  One  appeared.  Was  , 
she  Miss  Leonard  or  Miss  Boyce?  She  ' 
was  a  comely  person. 

There  were  many  Curtain  calls.  Mr. 
Barrymore  showed  his  respect  for  art 
by  not  making  the  e.xpected  speech. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  comedy  by  James  M. 
Barrle.  The  Copley  Repertory  Company. 
The  cast: 

David  Wylie  .^lan  Mowbray 

Allck  Wylie  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

James  Wylie  E.   E.  Cllve 

MuKSie  Wylie  May  Ediss 

John  Shand  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

First   Elector  Philip  Tonse 

Second    Elector  Barry  Jones 

Comtesee  De  La  Brlere  Violet  Paget 

Lady  Sybil  Laienby  Katherlne  Standing 

<5'ace  Elspeth  Dudgeon 

Mr.   Venables  Francis  Compton 

Thomas  Richard  Whorf 

To  a  person  who  had  not  seen  the 
play,  it  began  tamely  enough,  a  picture 
'  of  homely  Scottish  life  not  so  vivid  by 
half  as  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.' 
The  Barrle  "whimsicality" — is  not  that 
the  quality  always  stressed  in  com 
'  ments  on  Sir  James's  more  recent 
work?— came  soon  to  the  fore  in  the 
I  extraordinary  plan  three  brothers  de- 
vised to  secure  their  sister,  too  long 
unsought,  a  husband.  The  scheme 
need  not  be  set  down,  for  most  people 
over  30  ,must  have  seen  the  play  in  the 
hey-dey  of  Maude  Adams,  and  every 
body  has  read  about  it.  Whimsical  it 
is,  beyond  a  doubt. 

If  It  Is  once  granted,  though,  that 
three  rational  beings  could  set  so  odd 
a.  plan  afoot,  and  that  the  intelligent 
Maggie  ever  would  hear  to  it,  the  people 
of  the  play  behaved  in  the  circum- 
stances that  must  needs  arise,  with  ill 
consistency.  They  were  slow  In  making 
their  personalities  known;  a  full  act 
and  a  half  the  author  needs  for  his  not 
too  skilful  exposition,  a  period  only 
mildly  entertaining  even  with  the  help 
of  excellent  talk.  And  the  first  half  of 
the  third  act  he  uses  for  the  same  use- 
ful purpose. 

But  by  the  second  scene  of  the  third 
act  Barrle,  under  way  at  last,  has  writ- 
ten drama  of  truth  and  force  that  holds 
the  attention  today  as  absorbingly  as 
it  might  have  15  years  ago — no  slight 
feat  In  the  theatre  where  farfilons 
change  faster  even  than  in  the  street. 
Truth  and  human  sympathy,  though, 
when  set  forth  with  technical  skill,  hold 
their  force  for  more  than  15  years. 
Only,  in  a  really  masterly  play,  these 
great  qualities  are  not  held  back  till 
i  the  end  of  the  second  act. 

The  actors  last  night  rose  and  fell 
with  the  play.  For  the  first  act  they 
played  at  a  tiresomcly  sluggish  pace,  in 
contrast  to  which  they  strove,  not  too 
successfully,  for  bustle  at  the  start  of 
the  second.  Later  in  the  evening  they 
hit  on  a  happier  rate  of  speed.  Admir- 
ably Mr.  J.Towbray.  Mr.  Hulse  and  Mr. 
Cllve  characterized  the  brothers. 

Mr.  Corhpton  drew  a  neat  sketch  of 
elderly  eentlllty.    In  her  last  scene  Miss 


Pajet  Indulged  In  mirth  gei 
tagloiis,  and  MJss  Standing  j 
occa.shm  excellently  In  her  final  Bcmi'. 
Miss  EdIss.  overweighted  In  the  lengthy 
passages  where  the  author  gave  her 
nothing  to  do,  showed  later  true  emo- 
tion.'il  force  and,  her  own  account  of 
herself  to  contrary,  charm.  Mr.  Buckler, 
sometimes  a  little  over- pontifical  In  his 
gHlt  and  bearing,  nevertheless  playetj 
ably  a  difticult  part,  for  lie  had  to  make' 
articulate  the  feelings  of  an  inarticulate' 
man — he  did  so  rcmarkalily  well. 

The  large  audience  snowed  warm  en- 
thusiasm. R.  R.  G. 

Mclntyre  and  Heath  Appear  in 
"Man  from  Montana" 


After  a  tireless  progression  of  buck 
and  wing  dancing.  Jazz  parodists,  jugg- 
lers of  swift  and  gleaming  hoops,  and 
solo  saxophones,  the  white  letter  turned 
to  I,  and  Mclntyre  and  Heath  In  "The' 
Man  from  Montana"  appeared  at 
Keith's  last  night. 

It  Is  now  some  50  years  since  they 
brought   their   "Georglra   Minstrels"  to 
Weber  and  Fields — they  were  only  an 
after  act  then.     Now,  a.gain  returning 
to  vaudeville,  the  are  making  their  last 
rounds  at  Keith's.    Almost  the  first  of  I 
the    black-faced    comedians,    they  are 
still   rotund   and   eager,   as   droll   and ' 
swagger  as  ever.    Skilful  mimics,  art-  I 
fully   arrayed— Mclntyre    in    his   round  j 
straw  hat  and  stiff  starched  duck  coat  I 
and     trousers:     Heath,     inasslvc  and! 
plalded    as    the    dissolute    and    violent  j 
"man    from    Montana,"    whom    Henry  I 
nevertheless  downs  in  betting.  i 
As  for  the  other  acts,  the  best  was  ] 
Cecil    Cunningham's    apt    mimicry    in  I 
singing  and  dancing,  a  tireless  and  in- 
genious entertainer;   and    Felix  Ferdl- 
nando,  who.  with  his  Havana  orchestra, 
did  amazing  things  with  tuba  and  saxo- ' 
phone,    staged   a    miniature   bull  fight 
to  the  Toreador  song  from  "Carmen," 
with  the  tuba  player  capering  about  as 
the  bull;  impersonated  the  fat  and  sing- 
ing Little  Buttercup  of  "Pinafore,"  to  a 
jazz  accompaniment. 

Clifford  and  Grey  were  adept  In  spin- 
ning hoops,  and  "Johnny"  Sully  paro- 
died the  unyielding  prologuist  of  many  a 
play  with  a  pseudo-Chinese  costume 
topped  by  a  hat  on  which  perched  a 
nodding  stork.  Other  performers  were 
Raymond  Bond  &  Co.  in  a  one-act  play 
of  the  turning  of  "The  Worm,"  Frank 
de  Voe,  singing  to  an  accompaniment  of 
raricolored  lights,  and  Snell  and  Ver- 
'<>"•  E.  G. 


Boston 
This  Is 


St.  James  Theatre — The 
stock  company  presents  "So 
London?" 

The  cast; 

Hiram  Draper.  Jr..  called  J.untor 

Houston  Richards 

Elinor   Beauchamp  Lucille  Adams 

Lady  Amy  Ducksworth 

Marie  Louise  Walker 
(By  arransement  with  E.  E.  tliv'e> 

Hiram  Draper.   Sr  Herbert  Heyeg 

Mrs.   Hiram  Draper  Olive  Blakenev 

A  Flunky  at  the  Kl  tz .  .  .  .  P.alph  Morehouse 
Sir  Percy  Beauchamp.  ...  Louis  Leon  Hall 

Alfred  Honeycutt  Ralph  M.  Reniley 

Lady   Beauchamp  Anna  Laym; 

Thomas  John  Collier 

Jennings  Harvey  Hays 

George  M.  Cohan's  laghlng  spirit  hung 
over  the  St.  James  playhouse  last  even- 
ing at  the  production  of  his  interna- 
tional success,  "So  This  Is  London?" 
which  puts  both  New  York  and  London 
in  a  fine  fit  of  laughter.  It  is  a  com- 
edy of  manfiers  and  humors,  with  de- 
lightful lampooning  between  England 
and  America  pervaded,  with  the  Cohan 
sincerity. 

A  hearty  American  business  jlian,  re- 
taller  of  shoes,  sails  with  his  wife 
to  England  to  gain  control  of  a  rival 
business,  if  he  can.  He  is  ready,  nay 
even  eager  to  be  disgusted  with  every- 
thing English.  His  son  becomes  en- 
gaged on  the  boat — he  had  preceded 
his  father  by  one  boat — with  Elinor 
Beauchamp,  daughter  of  a  British  peer, 
Sir  Percy.  violently  British.  The 
Montague-Capulet  situation  is  formed 
all  over  again  with  good-humored  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets. 

Very  good  .scenes  in  the  play  are 
those  imaginative  moments  when  each 
nationality  parades  in  the  garb  in  which 
the  other  believes  it  to  be  invested.  The 
two  young  persons  cling  while  national 
prejudice  seeks  to  drag  them  apart. 
They  continue  to  cling,  and  the  national 
prejudice  fades  away  into  the  happy 
ending. 

Lucille  Adams  ■  was  returned  to  the 
St.  James  for  a  short  time  and  plays 
Elinor  Beauchamp  to  the  delight  of  her 
Boston   friends.     .She   was   the  Boston 
Stock  Company's  first  ingenue,  and  very 
popular.     Opposite   her   plays   that  fa- 
vorite. Houston  Richards,  as  the  young 
American.     Herbert  Heyes  was  a  fine 
American   father,   the   Edmund  Breese 
role.    Louis  Leon  Hall's  Sir  Percy  vies  | 
with  Louis  D'Orsay's.    The  whole  com-  j 
pany  answered   finely   to   the   call   for  i 
humor   and   quite   reached   the   key  in 
which  the  play  was  written.  ' 


MODERN  AND  BEACON— "Barbara 
Prletchie,"  film  version  of  stage  play  by 
Clyde  Fitch,  in  which  Julia  Marlowe 
starred  Ss  years  ago,  opening  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  24, 
1899. 


<-i.'.       I      i.  ,  wrote 

for  Mloa  Marlowe,  makes  Barbara 
Frle.tchle  a  young  woman,  mo  for  once 
the  movies  are  not  to  blame  in  an  In- 
.«;taiice  of  this  sort.  The  "Barbara"  of 
Whittler's  poem  was  a  gray-lialred  wo- 
man, and  Mr.  Flich  for  this  reason  was 
acccused  of  distorting  history.  In  de- 
fense he  wrote  that  Whittler's  poem 
was  not  historically  accurate,  declaring: 
"He  made  Uarbara  (strong;  I  made  her 
younger.  When  Jackson  marched 
through  FYoderlcktown.  Barbara  was  1)6 
years  old,  bedridden.  She  did  not  see 
Jackson;  he  did  not  see  her." 

Nrjw  thalUni  at  the  Modern  and  Bea- 
con Theatres  this  week  has  a  young  and 
very  beautiful  Barbara  who  embodies 
all  the  charm  and  loveliness  of  the 
Southern  belle  of  civil  war  time.  The 
Dlctnre  opens  with  elaborately  heroic 
Bub-tltles  about  what  America  means 
to  the  world.  Hnd  then  scenes  of  Im- 
portant periods  of  American  history  are 
briefly  shown. 

The  story  Itself  tells  of  the  love  of 
Barbara  Frletchle.  belle  of  Frederick- 
town.  Md.,  for  Cupt.  Trumbell  of  the 
Union  army.  They  iilight  their  troth  on 
the  very  night  that  war  Is  declared, 
only  to  separate  when  they  discover 
they  are  on  opposite  sides.  Capt.  Trum- 
bell returns  to  Frederlcktown  in  the 
role  of  conqueror. 

Barbara  and  he  decide  that  love  Is 
more  important  than  war,  and  plan  on 
the  next  day  to  go  to  a  nearby  town 
and  get  married,  in  spite  of  a  wrathful 
parent.  But  just  as  the  minister  is 
about  to  perform  the  ceremony  Capt. 
Trumbell  is  called  to  arms  again,  and 
leaves  his  bride-to-be. 

The  handsome  Union  captain  Ig  in- 
jured and  brought  to  the  Frletchle 
home.  Here  is  where  the  motion  pic- 
ture demand  for  a  happy  ending  inter- 
venes. Fitch's  play  has  the  hero  die 
from  his  wounds,  but  not  so  the  film 
version.  The  director  allows  the  cap- 
tain to  appear  as  If  dead.  Even  Barbara 
thinks  that  her  lover  is  dead  and  dashes 
forth  to  hang  the  flag  in  the  face  of 
"Stonewall"  Jackson. 

Florence  Vidor  is  an  appealing  and 
very  beautiful  Barbara.  Edmund  Lowe 
acts  the  captain  to  perfection.  Tlie  sup- 
porting company  was  very  good.  Lam- 
bert Hlllyer  directed  the  production  and 
."^ome  of  the  war  scenes  were  most 
realistic.  Thoi'e  who  like  good  melo- 
dramatic fare  in  their  movies  will  enjoy 
this  Aim. 

The  accompanying  picture  at  these 
theatres  for  the  weelc  Is  a  very  much 
"movielzed"  version  of  "Deburau,"  re- 
titled  "The  Lover  of  Camllle,"  with 
Monte  Blue  and  Marie  Provost.    A.  F. 


Poe  on  the  Stage 

Miss  Sophie  Treadwell  wishes  to 
get  back  her  play  based  on  the  life 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  from  John 
Barrymore.  She  says  she  gave  this 
play  to  him  long  ago.  Mr.  Barry- 
more's  wife,  Michael  Strange,  has 
written  a  play,  "The  Dark  Crown," 
which  is  also  about  Poe.  Miss  Tread- 
well  alleges  that  there  are  simi- 
•  larities  in  the  two  dramas. 

This  distressing  incident  in  the 
theatrical  world  recalls  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy's  complaint  against 
Forbes-Ro^rtson  and  J.  K.  Jerome, 
that  Kennedy  sent  the  manuscript  of 
his  "Servant  in  the  House"  to  the 
eminent  actor,  who  kept  it  ^  long 
time  and  finally  said  he  could  not 
use  it;  but  Mr.  Jerome's  "Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  came  out 
afterwards  with  Forbes-Robertson 
as  the  beneficent  lodger;  and  the 
plays  were  curiously  similar  in  cer- 
tain aspects. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  various  dramatists  have  treated 
Poe — for  tliere  have  been  several 
plays  about  him.  Have  the  two  la- 
test playwrights  chosen  his  child- 
wife  or  the  devoted  Mrs.  Whitman 
for  the  heroine?  Has  use  been  made 
of  Poe's  stories  or  poems?  The  fan- 
tastical E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  whose 
tales  have  often  been  likened  to 
Poe's,  has  figured  in  Barbiere's  play 
and  Offenbach's  opera.  Some  of 
Poe's  stories  have  been  turned  into 
short  dramas,  as  "Shockers,"  for 
the  Grand  Gui.gnol  in  Paris,  and  it  i 
was  reported  that  Debussy  was  at 
work  on  two  operas  suggested  by 
Poe's  stories,  but  no  fragments,  not  | 
even  sketches,  were  found  when  De-  i 
bussy  died.  ! 

The  stage  ."spares  neither  the 
cradle  nor  the  grave.  No  wonder 
Cleopatra  preferred  the  asp  to  some 
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si: 


Doy  miming  Tier  in  Ronie 
ight  of  its  citizens.  Lincoln, 
ctaeli,  George  Sand,  Paga- 
lamilton  have  of  late  years 
put  on  the  stage,  in  th^  case  of 
.ge  Sand  with  sad  results.  Why 
juld  Poe  escape?   Yet  if  his  shade 
,  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  might  he*not  think  of  himself, 

I more  even  than  in  the  past,  as  an 
"Unhappy  master. 
Whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster." 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  Felix  Fox  played  the  piano  In  Jordan 
hall  last  night.  His  program  wa«  m 
follows:  Debussy.  Pour  le  Piano:  Bach. 
French  Suite,  O  major;  Debussy,  "The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun."  and  "The  Hills  of 
Anacaprl":  Liszt,  "The  Fountains  of  the 
Villa  d'  Este";  Grlttes,  Scherzo  Op.  6; 
D.  O.  Mason,  Birthday  Waltzes; 
Brahms.  Romance.  Op.  118.  F  major, 
and  Intermezzo.  Op.  U8.  E  flat  minor; 
Balaklrev,  Islamey. 

This  program,  while  U  Introduced  no 
unfamiliar  compositions  of  striking  nov- 
elty, and  aid  not  recognize  the  ultra- 
modema  of  any  country,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  lamented  Grlftes, 
was  an  Interesting  one.  Fox  did  not  err 
In  associating    closely    the    names  of 
Bach  and  Debussy,  for  the  Bach  of  the 
French  Suites  was  Influenced  greatly  by 
the  pieces  of  the  great  Couperln.  and 
Debussy  reverenced  the  clavlclnlsts  of 
the  18th  century  and  those  of  the  late 
years  of  the  17th.    How  charming  are 
these  Suites  of  Bach!  Yet  t^  many 
pianists  speak  of  them  in  a  condescend- 
injr  manner  and  prefer  to  play  the  thun- 
dering   transcriptions    of     his  organ 
pieces,   although   the   piano   can  onl> 
feebly  echo  the  gigantic  preludes  flg- 
;  ures  and  toccatas  that  tempt  tho  tran- 

u    may    be    said    that  no 

transcription  of  "The  Afternoon  of 
Faun,"  however  ingenious  it  may  be, 
whe^ier  It  be  by  Borwick  Cope^and  or 
another,  can  reproduce  the  exquisite 
aensuousness  of  Debussy's  pagan  com- 
nosUion.  Orchestral  coloring,  tints  and 
Semi-tints  mock  the  attempts  of  tran- 

'"oTt':  other  hand  IS  It  ^1^^]fJ^h 
Llszfs  "Fountains  of  the  Villa  d  Este 
suggested  to  Respighi  his  orchestral, 
^•FounWlns  of  Rome?"  Uszfs  piece  Is 
success^uUy  Impressionistic,  perljaps  one 
^f  n!r  earliest  If  not  the  earliest,  of 
aqueols  music  for  the  piano  written  by 

"Vrl^e's'f  sr^rzo^'ars  a  motto  which 
was  printed  on  the  program:  "From 
ThB  pl  ace  of  Enchantment  there  Is- 
^  %  the  night  sounds  of  unearthly 

task  for  Grlftes  to  live  up  to  this  sug 
Bestlon    which  reminds  one  of  a  verse 
?n  Poe's  poem  of  the  shattered  mind 
Ln/crlffes  was  more  Imaginative  in  the 
mam  body'  of  the  Scherzo  than  in  the 

'"'l?l''Vox'i^asIong  been  known  for  his 
technical  proflclency  -'hlch  for  a  time 
was  the  salient  feature  of  his  P'»>'"f- 
rn  fhfl  latter  years  he  has  gained  great- 

^in  hreadth.  poetic  phrasing,  tonal 
color"ng      These    qualities    were  dls- 

pS  last  evening  ^h«"f 

&rw';fd?m^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

appreciative  aodlence. 


The  Herald  sympathized  editorially 
.,urMS"lary  Garden  su«en.ig  fjom 

--irVe^m^^nd^c;^^^^^^^^^ 

proved  remedies.  ..-rv,„ofrp  of! 

D.  The.  Mouffet  in  his  ,  J^^f^^d  of 
insects"  (165S)  says  that  the  bloodji 
a  "tike."  known  to  Ifly 
known  only  too  well  ^ape  Cod^arly 
m  the  summer  when  0"^  f  l^^^^ 
about,  adoring  nature;  that  the  oioo 
of  this  miserable,  pesky  little  "^ect  ^Ul 
rare  the  shingles.  "Also,  men  say.  that 
a  tike  pulled  out  of  the  left  ear  of  a 
dog,  if  it  be  tied  on.  it  will  cure  all 

'''we  have  more  faith  in  an  East  Indian 
unguent  described  by  the  learned  .^ro- 
:us  Ciusiua.  ^T:-ik=  ■B»rthworms  and 
feed  them  »9roe  time  with  leaes,  fine\ 
nour,  or  flour  and  n.ilk.  and  ^^^hen  they 
are  grown  fat,  boil  Ih^m  in  an  earthen 
vessel  (always  scumming  thenO:  when] 
thpv  ?re  strained  boil  them  again  to  the 


A..I  ,  ,  .  ell  prepared,  will  be  almost  ot) 
a  yellow  color;  dissolve  some  part  of 
this  In  distilled  water  of  roses,  wash: 
the  part  affected  with  it  twice  a  day." 
".V  most  excellent  remedy,"  says  Cto-; 
siiis.  and  proved  by  long  experience.", 
See.  too.  the  remedies  given  by  the  elder 
Pliny  In  his  "Natural  History." 


Did  Dean   Swift  have  the  shingles? 
He  .suffered  from  a  somewhat  similar 
disease   and   poured   out   his   woes  to 
Stella.    It  WHS  in  ilarch.  1728.  that  he 
felt  a  small  pain  in  his  left  shoulder, 
This  pain  spread  for  six  days.  "Mon- 
strous red  spots"  appeared  and  "a  c-rue 
Itching"   Bciztd   hiin   beyond  whatevei 
he  could  imagine,  and  kept  him  awake 
Melilot  (a  kind  of  clover)  plasters  were 
applied.    The  pain  continued  in  May 
"I  keep  flannel  on  it,  and  rub  It  wltl 
brandy,  and  take  a  nasty  rtiet  drink.' 
He- Itched  terribly,  he  was  weak;  h( 
sweated,  and  the  flannel  made  him  mac 
with  itching.  , 
"A  Journal,  while  I  was  sick,  woulc 
have  been  a  noble  thing,  made  up  o: 
pain  and  physic,  visits,  and  messages, 
the  two  last  were  almost  as  trouble- 
,  some  as  the  two  first.    One  good  clr 
,  cumstance  is  that  T  am  grown  muc 
.  lenilkr.   I  believe  I  told  you  that  T  hav 
!  taken  in  my  breeches  two  inches.   .  . 
'  The  doctors  say  they  'never  ,  feaw  any 
I  thing  so  odd  of  the  kind:  they  were  rrot 
I  Iiroperly  shingles,  but  herpes  mlharis, 
and  twenty  other  hard  names.    I  cail 
never  be  sick  like  other  people,  but  alj 
ways  something   out   of   the  commoil 
way;   and   as   for   your  notion   of  its 
coming  without  pain,  it  neither  came 
nor  stayed,  nor  went  without  pain,  anc 
the  most  pain  I  ever  bore  in  my  »fe- 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  visited  hm 
nnd  sat  for  two  hours.  It  was  she  thai 
gave  Swift  a  pocket,  which  she  madi 
herself  for  his  snuffbox.  "She  ha^ 
abundance  of  wit  and  spirit;  about  3, 
years  old  (this  was  in  1712);  handsom. 
and  alrv,  and  seldom  spared  anybodj 
that  gave  her  the  least  provocation;  bj 
which  she  had  many  enemies  and  fev 
friends." 


yrus.-     .\   po.  .iiinod  tbat  the" 

potion  was  :  d  by  the  wife 

who  tliought   .  wys  neglecLing', 

hor.  so  absorbed  was  ha  In  philosophic 

speculations.   

But    Marcel    Scliwob    In    his  Vies 
(niaglnalres"  portrays  her  as  nn  .\frican 
slave,  beautiful,  barbaric,  an  evil  wom- 
zin  who  enchanted  the  poet.    Her  arms 
wer«  loaded  with  transluconl  emeraldf,. 
Sho  had  a  strange  way  of  raising  a  fin- 
iftr  and  wrinkling  her  forehead.  The 
qoiiree  or  Iwr  smiles  was  as  deep  and  r 
-Iwmy  as  the  streams  of  Africa.  Alas,- 
l,ucrei;'us   paced   his   library,   ami  llict 
'^Ijve  became  silent  and  dejected.    At  | 
lii-t  she  brewed  a  philtre  in  a  p.it  ofi 
metal.     He  drank.    "And  Immediately  i 
he  lost  his  reason,  and  he  forgot  all  the) 
tireek  words  on   the   roll  of  papyrus. 
\nd  for  the  first  time,  being  mad.  he 
knew  love;  and,  in  the  night,  liaving 
oned.  he.ykTiew  death." 

marvelous  "Imaginary 
TJves"  have  recently  been  translated 
Into  English,  and  the  lions  of  the  press, 
having  "discovered"  htm  are  roaring  j 
with  Joy;  but  "Vies  Imaginaires"  was 
|iubl!.shed  in  Paris  as  far  back  as  1896. 


/L-en  poison 
Schwob's 


M'CORMACK 


LADYBIRDS  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
"Ladvbirds"   and   "Ladybugs"  stand 
on  one" of  the  lines  of  cleavage  unforJ 
tunately    widening.    V**'''^*",  !!l%iJ 
chief  sections  of  English-speakers.  Eacl: 
section  now  has  many  words,  habitua  . 
and  "nnocuous,  which  to  the  other  ar. 
Ubu:  the  importance  of  this  difference 
was  illustrated  awhile  ago  when  I  ad- 
vised an  English  clergyman,  ne^vly  set- 
l\ed  here,  to  have  some  intell'gent,  dis- 
creet matron   in  his  congregation  aic 
him  by  compiling  a  list  of  words  which 
n"ocentlv  used,  might  wreck  his  ca 
eer     "Bug"  is  so  much  a  word  fom,, 
r  English  ears  polite,  that    in  a  tria' 
•ti  T^ondon  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  suii 
turn    during  several  days'  trial,  avo  d 
Id  by  everyone  hi  the  court  ^oom:  th  . 
was  a  case  alleging      each  of  a  lea  ; 
of  an  apartment  suite,  and   the  om. 
noint  was  whether  the  breach  was  3us- 
^med  by  presence  of  bugs;  vet  each  oi 
the    many    witnesses   was   suff.clem  y 
well-^red  to  put  a  new  twist  on  the 

"'"^"  Our  lips  are  all  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  'word. 
Boston.  CHARLESJ5DWARDAAB. 

WHEN  PEAT  SMOKE  DRAPES  THE 
HIUUS 

(For  .^s  the  Wor'.a  Wags) 
I  never  think  of  Holland's  dikes 

But  what  1  yearn  to  roam. 
With  golden  girls  in  wooden  shoes, 
-  To  my  forefathers'  home.  [ 

Mv  Norse  blood  lures  me  tc  the  sea 

Wherever  tideways  flow; 
The  Xngle  in  me  beats  a  drum 

When  English  bugles  blow. 

\Vhcn  gallant  flags  are  in  the  breeze 
I  own  the  Stripes  and  Stars— 

And  everv  land  on  God's  green  earth 
Whose  ships  have  sunlit  spars. 

But  when  my  mother's  face  is  near, 

A  mist  gets  in  my  eyes, 
.A.nd  I  must  look  for  gossamer 

The  like  o'  Paradise. 

Good'  luck  to  them  who  boast  one  blood 

\nd  guard  their  drea,ms  for  dole. 
For  if  vou're  mixed,  the  Celt  in  you 
Will  steal  your  heart  and  soul! 

EDWARD  YERXA. 

A  POTION  OR  TWO 

\  ^^oman  in  Jersey  City  administered 
a 'love  potion  to  her  husband  when  he 
was  asleep,  and  he  4led.  'The  neigh- 
bors said  in  court  that  the  couple 
seemed  a  happy  one.  The  woman  tes- 
llRed  that  a  druggist  sold  her  a  potion 
L,  a  black  bottle,  which  if  it  were  held 
under  the  husband's  nose  while  he  -ivas 
"sleep,  would  insure  his  lasting  love 
for  her.  The  only  effect  was  to  make 
l.im  sick,  and  the  potion  was  a  solution 
of  chloroform. 

Viid  «o  in  old  days  it  was  said  that 
•li'-  great  poet  Lucretius  was  driven 
irnd  bv  a  love  potion,  although  some 
,  Lhink  the  story  was  a  fable  invented  by 
enemy  of  the  Bpicure'an^.    True  or 
'         the  story  has  inspired  poetry  and 


STMPHONY  HALL— Concert  by  3o^^\ 
McCormack.  The  program  was  aa  fol- [ 
lows: 

Allem.r<l«-Pr»liinio  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  v;  •',;,-• 

Mr.  Kenne<Iy  «n<l  Mr,  8''l>''<''?,f  . 
(»^  Tj>  tx-Un  rnnno  (from  ••BmmiIc^  l,.Han<Jel 

(Piano  «rr«n(ifn,ciit1>.v  Samn^C  E5n^l£»tt.) 
\h)  *h«t   OTcrflom-   of   Goodness  (from 

"Wer  mnk  Opf.-rt")  

Mr.  Mc-Oontiack. 
First  moTfinent  from  1>  minor  Oonctrto. .  .Lalo 
(I,ento— •Uoirro  maestoso) 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

vuj  McCormack. 
"f./^;\&fO«lan..^Arr.b.rSta.^^^ 

S    1 1»w  f r<^  tie  Beach . .  Arr.  by  Hughe, 
.         .    Mr   McCormack.   ^^^^ 

!g!  ^KC^rnanc.)   po^^ 

Mr,  Kennedy.  , 

(.)  A  Oae  tc  Kuno   .Mor(r»n 

'M^Cy  CaroMEB,W  Wlk  ^^^^^^^  , 

(fl)  Before  the  r>aWT  ,  •  •  •  

'  '  Mr.  McCormack. 

Although  It  was  his  second  concert 
wltiln  three  days,  there  ^^a^^^^^a^^^^^he 
overflowing  concert  hall  and  the  ardent 
^Clanclng  that  one  come  to  accept 

as  a  concomitant  of  Mr.  M<=C°f,^^°'^,^ 
concerts.  It  was  a  full  and  intelligently 
program,  both  for  ^^-^^'^^^^^^^  i 
for  his  fellow  musicians,  the  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Schneider,  with  no  whlm- 
i  L'd  trifling  Of  tawdry  pleceB  to  BweU 
'  the  program,  as  Is  so  often  the  case 
with  the  faVored  concert  singer,  and 
there  were  many  recalls. 

His  is  a  beautiful  and  chaste  voice 
never  exotic,  a  voice  rather  rugged  and 
restrained    in  his  Gaelic  songs  It  slng^ 
like  a  wet  hill  wind,  oool  and  vlbran  • 
richly  humorous:  again  in  his  Hanaei, 
he  is  precise  and  triumphant.  A  singer 
of  many  moods-of  sequestered  splr  tual 
fervors  In   his   Bach-and  of,'^'^^^ 
lovely  pipings  In  the  songs  of  Arnold 
Bax    In  a  phrase  he  can  summon  a  I  of 
the  mythical  imaginings  that  hav'e  given 
birth  to  the  plays  of  Yeats  and  Synge- 
he  folk  stuff  of  the  Gael.   And  always, 
whether  he  sings  of  leprechaun  or  the 
airs  of   Respighi  with  their  lovely  lute- 
ml  accompaniments,  he  «  "gs  with  a 
beautiful  tone,  articulately.  lnte»lse"th. 
His  Is  the  strength   in  restraint  that 
t^ia  Greeks  worshipped.  E.  u. 


T"Scvthlan"   sulfa,   as   the   pieces  jusri 
I  mentioned,  will,  be  played  here  for  the  | 
I  first  time.     It  la  said  to  be  wild  and  , 
barbaric.    The  moi^ements  are  entitled 
the  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Air-:   the  ; 
Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  j 
1  Spirits-  Ni^ht;  the  Glorious  Departure, 
of  Lolly  nnd  the  Procession  of  the  Sun.  | 
I  The  nanie,s  of  the  Scythian  gods  that  - 
appear  In  Prokofieft's  program  are  far 
'  from  being  those  figuring  in  Herodotus. 
The   Suite,    produced  at   Leningrad  Jn 
1916.  was  played  for  the  nrst  time  In 
this  country  at  Chicago  In  1918- 

The  svrn  phony  this  week  Will  1)« 
Brahms's,  Xo.  4,  E  minor. 

Crystal  Waters,  soprano,  will  sing  to- 
night: Tom  WilllamB.  baritone,  will  sing 
tomorrow  night:  Raymond  Havens  will 
play  the  piano  without  the  applause  of 
late  arriving  and  early  leaving  dead- 
heads—for there  will  be  no  free  tickets 
—on  Saturday  afternoon— all  in  Jordan 

hall.  ~„.. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  will  play  In 
Svmphony  hall;  Beethoven's  "Erolca" 
symphony;  Tchalkovzky's  piano  con- 
certo. No.  2.  G  major  (Yolanda  Mero)| 
I  Sti'auss's  Sa'ome's  Dance  and  "Till 
I  Eulenspiegel."  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten 
1  will  conduct. 

The  Durrell  string  quartet,  with  Lea 
Pattlson,  pianist,  will  ^Ive  a  concert  at 
the  Copley- Plaza  next  Sunday  night. 

Tony  .Sars's  Marionettes  will  be  ««en 
In  Steinert  hall  In  the  evenings,  tnnlght. 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  Saturday 
afternoon  In  "Treasure  Island";  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  In 
"The  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln." 


A  concerto  by  C.  P.  Emanuel  Bach 
Win  be  played  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing   This  concerto  has  an  Interesting 
history.    AS  a  quintet  It  was  performed 
by  The  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments 
lih  Paris.    The  quintet  of  strings  was 
'composed     of    violon    <ltilnton  viola 
d-amore.  viol  da  gamba  and  ba^  v  lo^ 
Mr.  Koussewitzky  was  at  the  concert  | 
and  was  so  pleased  by  the  music  that 
he  obtained  tXie  composition  pur- 
posed to  orchestrate  it.  but  he  flnai_y 
handed  it  to  M.aximil Ian  Steinberg,,  ^he 

son-in-law  of  Ri'"^'^>'^I£°",t^rGulUon 
manuscript  Is  in  the  Charles  GulUon 
collection  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  France 

The  Prelude  to  Moussorgsky  s  opera 
"Khovantchlna"  Is  supposed  t°        ^i^^  1 
the  coming  of  dawn^  ^f^'^'Te  st^r  ' 

rn'd'o'rcSated  this  po^«s  worj. 

I-^^^P^^formr^hT^rS^'lO  years 
"^Rimsky-KorsakoVs  -^".ht  of  the 
Bumble  Eee"  Is  P'-^f'^ts  fatry  opera. 

f.Cr  sran^^-\  nlHr^n^ 
"Out  of  the  sea  a  bumble-bee  rises  an 

encircles       /^:*"  "proko vlev  wishes  his 

We  are  told  that  n-oKoviev 
naLt  to  be  spelled,  ^^^J^^",^ 
P.way    from    Russia,  -Prokoneri 


WE  CANNOT  SING  THE  CUD  80r<k<^3 

Notes  and  Lines: 

The  song  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lansing 
R.    Robinson    in   your    column.  "The 
Market  on  Saturday  Night."  is  one  of 
the  Harrigan  and  Hart  songs,  written 
by  Dave  Braham.    It  was  Incidental  to 
the   piece   "The  Dooleys'   Inflation."  I 
think,  although  I  cannot  be  quite  sure. 
!  Other  songs  in   the  same  piece  were 
i  "The  Down  Feather  Bed,"  the  chorus 
I  of  which  was: 
''The  ocean  was  tmbbled,  the  sea  It  was 
Jumbled; 

Sick  of  the  sea.  and  begorra  half  fed. 
The  ocean  kept  roarln',  but  I  kept  a 
snorln", 

As  I  lay   in   me   big  bouncln'  down 
feather  bed." 
Another  was  "The  Salvation  Army," 
and  all  that  I  recall' of  it  (It's  a  wonder 
I  can  recall  any  as  it  Is  over  40  years 
since  I  heard  It)  is: 
"Come  all  ye  creatures,  woe  begone. 
Join  the  army  and  march  along: 
Join,  oh!  Join  the  mighty  throng. 
In  the  Salvation  Army,  oh! 

Chorus 

Away,  away  with  rum  and  gum. 
Beat  the  drum.    Come,  oh!  come; 
The  regular  proper  lum,  tum,  tum 
lis  to  Join  the  Salvation  Army  oh! 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  at 
the  time  this  song  was  written  and 
sung  the  Salvation  Army  was  rew  to 
this  country,  and  it  was  represented  by 
little  bands  of  nondescript  workers  who 
were  the  butt  of  much  ridicule.  An- 
other part  of  the  "Market"  song  was: 
"I'm  a  poor  market  woman, 
I  do  a  fine  trade,  selling  my  goods  at  the 
stall, 

And  a  neat  bit  of  money,  myself  I  have 

made. 

Where  I«6it  with  me  back  to  the  wall. 
Chorus 

I  have  peanuts,  bananas,  and  Chinese 

Havanas. 
It's  really  a  beautiful  sight. 
I  have  oleomargarine,  little  pig's  cru- 
beens 

At  the  Washington  market  on  Saturday 
night. 

By  the  way.  some  time  ago  you  men- 
tioned a  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Harrigan  and  Hart  songs.  Was  It  ever 
published?  '   F-  E-  H. 


No,  we  said  nothing  about  a  "forth- 
coming" volume  of  Harrigan  and  Hart's 
songs.  Thlrty-fhree  of  these  songs  were 
published  In  a  volume  ("Volume  I")  by 
William  A.  Pond  &  Co..  New  York.  In 
1883.  "The  Salvation  Army"  Is  among 
them,  but  the  verse  quoted  by  F.  E.  H. 
is  not  In  this  song  as  given,  which  be- 
gins "Oh.  Cleveland  and  Folger  they 
went  out  to  fight."  The  chorus  runs 
as  follows: 

"Away,  away  with  rum  and  gum! 

Here  we  come,  hear  the  drum! 

A  reg'lar  proper  lum  tum-tum, 

As  we  Joln'd  the  army,  oh!" 

The  London  Times  said  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack's  singing  in  London  early  this 
month:  "One  often  has  to  praise  the 
intelligence  of  artists  whose  technic  of 
singins  is  defective;  Mr.  McCormack 
has  used  his  complete  vocal  control  ta_ 
serve  Interpretative  ends."  Speaking 
of  the  Irish  songs  the  Times  said:  "In 
these  things  the  diction  Is  perfect.  You 
hear  every  word  across  Queen's  Hall, 
but  are  not  made  consclou*  of  the  art 
whlrli  produces  the  result." 


1    WUUUl  : 

on  the  Syii  "'- 

lloy    nISllt,       .  M  .  „ii.     v\  :i3 

t'lven  In  the  book,  should  lio  iifilorrasd 
r.ignln  at  an  e.nMy  wncprt ;  followljig  an 

quaJ  upai  d  of  tirno  in  which  the  in«m- 
berw  of  t!io  orchestra  should  each  play 
iin  hlB  Instrument  aa  h"  ploasea  wlth- 

ut  regard  (o  tho  olhcrj.  excepting  aa 
iPNtlnct  should  dictate.  1  think  the  Sym- 

liony  ftudtencf  s  would  th'-n  be  In  a  po- 
sililon  to  rfi.ali^e  *hat  tho  pl.no  In  tjues- 
llon  was  really  *nuslc,  and  also  to  what 
extent  It  was  inufllc.  SBNEX. 

The  reference  la  to  Florent  Schmltt's 
'Iteves."  There  waa  no  d-'scrlptlon  of 
t  In  the  ProRnim  Book  lor  the  ainiple 
-eason  that  "Reves"  was  substituted 
nfter  tho  book  was  on  tho  press,  for 
Ucbussy's  Danse  orchestrated  by  Ravel. 
-Ed.  ^ 

The  house  in  which  ScrlaBln  lived 
'.uring  hl.s  last  years  in  Moscow  has 
lecn  turned  into  a  museum,  where  man- 
liscrlpts,  pictures  and  various  souvenirs 
ire  tended  by  his  aunt.  Tlie  Scriabin 
Society  maintains  tho  museum. 

Shaw's  "How  He  Lied  to  Ifer  Hus- 
3gnd":  "It  remains  a  trivial  and  truth- 
ess  comedy,  written  about  pupp.^ta  who 
ire  dull  by  a  nuut  who  knew  It." 


BAROZZI  RECITAL 

An  unusually  large  company  went 
last  night  to  Jordan  hall  to  hear  and 
oudly  applaud  Socrate  Barozzl,  the  vio- 
linist who.  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  now  is  try- 
ing his  fortunes  as  a  virtuoso. 

He  has  In  his  favor  a  disposition  to 
arrange  a  program  not  entirely  aocord- 
ng  to  pattern.  Last  night,  for  instance, 
he  began  his  concert  with  the  Grlipr 
a  minor  sonata,  played  with  Mr.  Carl 
Lamson.  pianist.  This  romantic  work 
lie  followed  with  a  groun  of  ola.>!'5ics.  a 
Largo  Expressive  by  Pugnani,  a  Kreis- 
er  arrangement  of  a  Tartini  fucrue,  and 
the  prelude  to  one  of  Bnoh's  sonata.<5. 
For  his  closing  group  Mr.  Barozzi  found 
unhackneyed  music:  a  "Leeend"  by  Go- 
dowsky— when  Mr.  de  Pachmann  warm- 
y  praised  hia  comnositions  prob.^bly 
he  had  those  for  piano  in  mind- -"La 
Flleuse,"  by  Fauret  Granger's  "Molly 
on  the  Shore."  and  the  more  familiar 
"Havanalso"  by  Saln-Saens. 

Comments  on  Mr.  Barozzi's  acttial 
technique  must  be  loft  to  persons  blessed 
with  technical  knowledge  of  the  violin. 
To  a  person  not  so  blessed  it  seemed  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  accurate  exe- 
cution. In  regard  to  those  more  sig- 
nificant qualities,  purity  In  Intonation 
and  tonal  variety  and  beauty,  Mr. 
Barozzl  appeared  again  not  notable. 

Nor  witti  truth  can  It  be  stated  that 
the  concert  given  brought  to  the  fore 
any  attributes  of  unusual  musicianship. 
Tho  spirit  of  the  Grieg  sonata.  Indeed, 
he  quite  missed,  for  this  music  Is  cham- 
ber music,  and  a  show  piece  for  solo 
violins,  and  it  is  music  of  romance  and 
roelry,  and  of  humor,  too,  if  one  under- 
stands its  rythm.  Mr.  Barozzi  seemed 
more  at  home  In  the  remainder  of  his 
program.  But,  even  so,  he  sought  his 
iTects  too  constantly  in  boisterousne.<;-; 
ir.d  rush  from  which  the  rhythm,  espe- 
cially In  the  prelude  by  Bach,  sorely  suf- 
fered. 

It  la  to  fee  wished  that  Mr.  Barozzi 
will  come  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
gentle  graces,  above  all  the  high  worth 
of  repose.  R.  L.  G. 


^arg's  Marionettes   Full  of 
Antics  at  Steinert  Hall  ! 


STEINERT  HALLr— Tony  Sarg's 
'  larlonettes  present  Stevenson's  "Treas- 
!;ie   Island,"   a   puppet   melodrama  in 

!ght  scenes,  from  the  play  by  Jules 

-ckert  Goodman.    Produced  under  the 

'crsonal  direction  of  ony  Sarg;  assist- 
ant director,  Knowles  Entriken. 

Anatole  France  said  he  preferred  the 
Ticks  of  the   puppet  stage  and  their 

..ad  cavortings  to  those  of  any  other; 

1 1  least  here  there  was  no  attempt  at 
.ivailty — everything  was  illusion.  So  It 
l.s  with  "Treasure  Island,"  one  more  of 
Tony  Sarg's  memorable  miniatures.  His 
John  Silver  (although  substituting  a 
crutch  for  his  clumping  wooden  leg)  and 
his  Irate  Captain  Flint,  shrieking  im- 
precations and  "pieces  of  eight,"  are 

13  real  as  his  Sancho  Panza  of  last 

eason. 

And  not  a  whit  of  the  wild  and  lusty 
buccaneering  Is  lost  In  this  puppet  ver- 
sion. As  the  curtain  draws  aside  there 
|are  Bill  Bonea  and  the  stray  visitors 
|bawllng  "Fifty  Men  on  a  Dead  Man's 
Chest."  Not  even  the  racy  melodrama 
of  the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  days  could  be 
more  blood-curdling.  And  here  there  is 
no  conserving  of  scene.  Mr.  Sarg,  as 
usual,  lias  i>een  most  lavish;  and  each, 
from  the  dock  at  Bristol,  with  a  fully 
rigged  ship  tn  the  offing,  to  the 
tropical  Isle  of  Mediterranean  blue 
sky  and  palmettoed  shores  that 
is  "Treasure  Island."  there  is 
nothing  lacking  In  the  UlUElon.  There 


is  one  sceno  liiid'.mi  b'i:i  i>ani- 
ola,  In  which  tho  iilrati-  •  das- 
tardly and  Rings  aiul  daiucs  chantlwa: 
"As  i  Went  to  the  Wintry  Sea,"  "What 
Shall  We  Do  with  a  DrMnken  Sailor?" 
and  the  malordorous  'Yo,  Ho,  Ho  and  a 
L'ottlt!  (  f  num." 

A  curious  thing— Ben  Gunn  neemed  a 
marvelous  replica  of  the  religious  ma- 
niac of  "Hell  Hent  for  Heaven."  There 
was  the  eame  unctuous  manner  and 
curling  voice.  There  was  only  one 
hitch  In  the  performance  last  evening 
and  that  was  a  momentary  one,  a 
crossing  of  Btrings  In  the  second  scene. 
But  their  difficulties  are  so  amusing 
that  one  overlooks  them. 

Tliey  are  so  grotesque,  and  the  ef- 
fort.s  of  Jim  Hawkins  to  get  Into  the 
barrel,  tho  encounters  of  Benn  Gunn 
and  his  hasty  goat,  the  intricacies  of 
their  dance,  and  the  zest  of  It,  are  ir- 
resisible.  A  picaresciue  and  ridlculou.s 
crew,  giving  life  again  to  the  adven- 
tures that  Stevenson  first  spun  for  a 
friend's  amusement.  There  was  a  large, 
enthusiastic  audience  last  evening,  fully 
appreciative  of  the  puppet  miming. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  this 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  This  afternoon  "The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin"  will  be  presented. 

E.  G. 


CRYSTAL  WATERS'S 

A  soprano,  Crystal  Waters,  (ving 
last  night  to  a  large  audience  in  JO 

dan  hall. 

Harry  Gilbert  played  her  accompani- 
ments, and  this  was  her  program: 

Rlspetto  Op.  12  -Vo  1  ^r°]l'^^llfl\ 

Hlspetto  Op.  11  No  1  ^""nSh 

FrunilngsVlaubo-   U'^f  "^^'j' 

Ver\iorgrenh,elt  ''^o  1 

In  the  Silent  -Woods  Bimsky-Korsakow 

Tha  Beetle   .Moussorgsky 

Les  trols  Sorcleres  Charpentier 

Cnl>-  I    ••••••••••■••^  £LUr6 

!eVaon  .-.v.-:  Ravel 

Three  Greek  Airs  Ravel 

Chanson  de  la  Marlee 

T^a  Bas.  vers  I'Egllse 

Tout  Gal 

You  Are  the  Evening  Cloud  .Horsman 

In  Dorset  Toye 

Into  a  Ship  Dreannlng  Balnftrirtse  Crist 

My  Lover  Is  a  Fisherman  Strickland 

When  singer  arranges  so  delightful 
a  program  as  that  of  Miss  Waters,  let 
the  audience  arise  and  call  that  singer 
blessed.  For  her  tribute  to  Italy  she 
found  two  songs,  the  pretty  "Rlspetto" 
of  Wolf-Ferrari,  which  surely  have 
been  sung  in  Boston  seldom  if  ever;  the 
"Nevicata"  of  Respighi— as  delicate  in 
its  suggestion  of  atmosphere  as  In  Its 
sentiment,  and  also  a  fine  Illustration 
of  the  composer's  strange  knack  at 
forming  an  agreeable  melody  by  tho 
simple  means  of  a  scale  moving  slowly 
up  an  octave  or  so,  then  slowly  down 
again;  and  the  better  known,  but  still 
impressive,  "Nebbie." 

Three  German  masterpieces  followed, 
two  of  them  familiar  enough  to  make 
an  audience  feel  at  home,  but  by  no 
means  overworked.  The  Russian  songs, 
I  wisely  sung  in  English,  were  not  among 
those  sung  to  death,  nor  were  the 
French  songs.  Those  Ravel  songs  from 
the  Greek,  indeed — have  they  ever  been 
sung  in  public  here?  It  is  hard  to 
forgive  Miss  Waters  for  not  adding  to 
the  list  that  loveliest,  some  think,  of  the 
set,  the  one  the  women  sing  as  they 
gather  the  resin  from  the  lentisk  trees. 

Miss  Waters  is  blessed  with  the 
musical  ability  successfully  to  Interpret 
this  unusual,  attractive  and  exacting 
program. 

Once   granting  that  her  method  of 

breathing  is  not  sufficiently  sound  to 
enable  her  to  maintain  her  naturally 
i  beautiful  voice  always  at  Its  best,  she 
i  is  much  to  be  praised  for  her  fine 
abilities.  With  unusual  skill  and  in- 
sight Miss  Waters  colored  her  tones 
last  night  to  suit  the  moods  of  her 
songs.  Not  only  did  she  enunciate  her 
word,  In  four  languages,  with  remark- 
able distinctness,  but  manifestly  she 
has  given  close,  intelligent  study  to  the 
fine  points  of  diction.  Elegantly  she 
shaped  her  phrases,  even  those  in 
Faure's  lovely  "Soir,"  no  easy  task. 
In  this  song  especially,  and  in 
Schubert's,  too,  she  showed  her  com- 
mand of  a  smooth  legato,  as  well  as 
her  sensitive  feeling  for  fitting  tempo. 

Miss  Waters  has  humor,  too,  to  stand 
her  in  stead,  and  a  power  of  charac- 
terization; how,  otherwise,  could  she 
have  sung  so  happily  the  Moussorgsky 
song,  and  Ravel's  pompous  peacock? 
Delightfully  she  sang  the  entrancing 
folk  songs  of  Ravel.  May  she  sing 
presently  here  again — and  surely  then 
the  song  of  the  lentisk  gatherers!  I 
R.  R.  G.  I 


RUSSIAN  WORKS, 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

j  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  third  concert  of  the  season  yester- 
day afternoon.    Mr.  Koussevltzky  con- 


ducted. Ths  program  waw 
Emanuel  Bach,  concerto  for  m'  li'  :  ira, 
I)  major  (arranged  by  M.  Steinberg); 
MousBorgsky,  prelude  to  the  opera 
"Khovantchlna";  Rlmsky  -  Korsakov, 
"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Beo"  from 
"Tsar  Saltan";  ProkoflcfT,  Scythian 
.suite;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4,  E  mi- 
nor. 

The  muslo  by  tho  composers,  except 
Brahms,  was  played  for  tho  first  time 
in  Boston.  Bach's  concerto  was  played 
for  the  first  time  In  the  United  States, 
as  was  probably  the  case  with  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov's  Scherzo. 

The  ancient  Scythians,  wildly  savage, 
had  horrid  manners  and  customs.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  at  pleasing  length  how 
they  sacrificed  one  in  a  hundred  of 
their  enemies  to  Mars;  how  in  battle 
they  scalped  their  foes  and  drank  their 
blood;  how  they  burned  false  prophets 
among  their  many  soothsayers;  how 
they  Btranged  servants  of  their  dead 
.king  and  seated  them  upon  horses 
stuffed  with  chaff  to  place  about  the 
monument.  Truly  a  splendidly  barbar- 
ous folk. 

And  In  his  Scythian  Suite  Proko- 
fieff  has  written  superbly  barbaric 
music. 

This  music  Is  something  more  than 
roaring,  blaring  dissonance;  something 
more  than  eccentric  experimentation  In 
harmonic  schemes  and  daring  orches- 
tration. The  Suite  is  deftly  planned; 
broadly  conceived;  oMTied  out  with 
rare  dramatic  Intensity. 

We  are  mot  told  where  Prokofleff 
found  the  story  from  which  he  drew 
the  short  argument  of  his  Suite;  the 
invocation  to  the  sun-god  Veles  ano 
the  sacrifice  to  the  Scythians'  favorite 
idol  Ala,  the  daughter  of  this  god; 
where  .  he  read  of  the  evil-god  who 
dances  delisiously  with  seven  subter- 
ranean pagan  monsters.  The  moon- 
maidens  console  Ala  for  the  great  harm 
done  her  in  darkness  by  this  evil-god. 
Then  Lolli,  to  save  her,  fight  the  evil 
one.  The  sun-god  smites  the  wicked 
deity,  and  the  Suite  ends  with  a  tonal 
portrayal  of  sunrise. 

This  Suite  was  produced  at  Lenin- 
grad in  1916.  The  composer  was  then 
25  years  old.  Tho  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  at  Chicago  in  1918, 
when  Prokofleff  was  in  the  United 
States. 

No  matter  how  wild  this  music  Is 
there  is  admirable  method  In  the  mad- 
ness; there  is  a  refreshing  mastery  in 
the  development  of  the  composer's  pur- 
pose. He  knew  what  he  wanted;  he 
gained  his  effects:  they  are  not 
episodic,  spasmodic,  but  skilfully  con- 
tinuous. He  has  an  individually 
melodic  vein;  his  harmonic  schemes  are 
his  own,  as  is  tlie  orchestral  voice. 
And  throughout  the  Suite  there  is  sin- 
gular dramatic  intensity. 

The  third  movement  "Night"  Is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  in  the  revela- 
tion of  poetically  dramatic  feeling.  This 
is  not  the  night  of  Walt  Whitman: 
"Night  of  south  winds!  Night  of  the 

large  few  stars! 
Still  nodding  nlghtl  Mad,  naked  summer 

night." 

There  Is  "the  blackness  of  darkness": 
a  night  in  which  Nature  herself  shud- 
ders and  is  afraid;  a  night  when  the 
Demon  is  master  and  strange,  sinister 
deeds  are  wrought. 

Compare  this  movement  with  the 
magnificent  finale  with  Its  amazing 
climax,  one  of  the  most  original  pages 
in  the  whole  literature  of  music. 

Attention  for  this  Suite  was  well  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Koussevitzy.  There  was 
the  delightful  concerto  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  reverently  arranged  by  Rlmksky- 
Korsakov's  son-in-law,  with  its  beau- 
tiful Air  for  a  second  movement,  an  en- 
chanting melody  announced  by  the 
English  horn.  Then  came  the  Prelude 
to  "Khovantchina,"  noteworthy  for  ex- 
otic melody  and  "atmosphere."  And 
just  before  the  Suite  was  "The  Flight 
of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  which  In  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov's  fairy  opera  rises  from  the 
sea,,  to  buzz  around  the  Swan-maiden; 
a  dazzling  virtuoso  piece,  played 
brilliantly  by  the  orchestra,  with  Mr. 
[Laurent  noteworthy  in  solo  passages. 

It  was  a  great  afternoon  for  Russia. 

The  fourth  symphony  of  Brahms 
was  performed  with  unusual  elasticity. 
Too  often  the  performance  o^  this  work 
reminds  one  of  the  criticism  passed  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Hamlet  in  "Great 
Expectations":  Massive  and  concrete. 
But  Mr.  Koussevltzky  brought  out  the 
poetry,  as  he  respected  the  austere  and 
solid,  at  times  grim,  almost  forbidding 
basic  structures.  The  lyric  passages 
were  sung;  they  were  given  time  fori 
breath;  transitional  passages  for  once' 
did  not  seem  matter-of-fact.  In  a 
word  the  performance  was  romantic, 
not  metronomic.  Ultra-conservatives 
may  whisper  that  the  symphony  was 
Russianized;  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  it  was  engrossing. 

The  great  audience  was  enthusiastic, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  the  program 


1, 


f     ii>  eresuiiK,    miu  conuuci 
:.;,a  oichastra  covered  themselves  with' 

glory. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Tho  progrram  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
low.s;  Weber,  Overture  to  "Obcron;" 
Uoussel,  Symphony,  B  flat  (f.rst  time 
in  America;  Wagner,  Bacchanale  from 
"Tannhaeuser,"  Siegfried's  Funeral 
Muslo  from  "Dunk  of  tho  Gods,"  and 
i.ho  Prelude  to  "Tho  Masterslngers." 


J.  C.  C.  writes  to  us  apropos  of  our 
remark  about  "John  Phoenix"  editing  | 
the  San  Diego  Herald.  I 

"Did  Homer  nod  or  have  you  lived  a  1 
rapid  life?  John  Phoenix  waa  In  San  | 
Diego  69  to  71  years  ago  Instead  of  'DO'." 

If  J.  C.  C.  will  turn  to  page  95  of 
"Phoenlxlana,"  published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  In  1889  (13th  edition),  ha  will 
find  a  footnote  beginning:  "On  tho  —  of 
—  1833  the  Editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald,  a  democratic  organ,  committed 
his  paper  to  the  hands  of  tho  writer  of 
these  sketches." 

Is  It  possible  that  "1833"  Is  a  misprint 
for  "1853"? 


CHIVALR1C  BANDITS 

(From    "Tho    Wanderings    of    the  Harrl- 
Bons."  'by  Edith  Ogden  Harrison) 
The  bandits,  for  all  their  savagery, 
seldom  if  ever  harm  a  white  woman 
except  to  kill  her. 

Wo  read  on  a  postal  card  sent  out 
by  the  First  District  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  that  "Dr.  Hedger  is  a 
forceful  speaker." 


1  Adv.  In  the  Framingham  Evening 
I  News:  "FOR  SALE,  Flat  top  business 

man's  desk  ■ — ."    Not  a  desk  for 

men  whose  heads  run  up  to  a  peak. 

WE  SECOND  THE  NOMINATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  nominate  for  the  Academy  Ed- 
win O.  Bangs,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  in  the  University  of 
Idaho?  From  the  technic  of  some  pian- 
ists I  have  heard,  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  have  been  students  of  Mr.  Bangs 
at  one  time  or  another. 

Wellesley  Hills.  E.  H. 


L.    R.   R.   suggests  that  Patrolman 
Fanjoy,  who  stopped  the  prancing  of  a 
"Wildflower"  girl  in  "breezy  costume" 
on  the  State  House  steps  should  change  i 
his  name  to  Killjoy.  i 


SOUTHERN  PURITANISM  j 

(From  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  OTaaerver)  I 
W  A  N  T  E  D— A  STENOGRAPHER; 
NO  COURTING  CHARACTER;  STATE 
AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE.  ECONOMY 
HOME,  KINGS  CREEK,  S.  C. 


This  reminds  us  that  J.  O.  Guess,  M. 
D.,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  is  nominated 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame. 


"SLUSH"  FUND 

We  asked,  "who  coined  the  phrase 
'slush  fund'  to  denote  money  raised 
for  political  corruption,  otherwise  known 
as  'necessary  campaign  expenses'  7" 

E.  W.  writes:  This  phrase  came  Into 
general  use  in  American  politics  during 
the  1920  campaign,  when  the  Democratic 
candidate,  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  ap- 
plied It  repeatedly  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  said  to  be 
English,  where  the  words  were  ap- 
Iplled  to  money  received  by  the  British 
jnavy  by  selling  outworn  naval  campaign 
equipage  and  damaged  ships  of  war. 

(Authority:  "A  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican Politics,"  by  Edward  Conrad 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  copyright  1924,  A.  L. 
Burt  Company,  publishers.  New  York.) 

NOTES  ON  ETIQUETTE 

Reading  Heslod'a  "Georglcs"  In  old 
George  Chapman's  translation,  we  came 
across  these  lines: 
"Of  thy  five  branches  see  thou  never 
pare 

The  dry  from  off  the  green  at  solemn 

feasts." 

This  is  apparently  a  cryptic  com- 
mand, but  Cliapman  supplied  this  foot- 
note: 

"He  says  a  man  must  not  pare  his 
nails  at  the  table.  In  which  our  reverend 
author  is  so  respectful  and  moral  In  his 
setting  down  that  he  nameth  not  nails, 
but  calls  what  is  to  be  pared  away 
'auon,  siccum  or  aridum'  and  the  nail 
itself  "chloron,  virldium,'  because  It  Is 
still  growing;  he  calls  likewise  the 
hands  pentozos,  quae  in  quinos  ramos 
dlspergltur,  because  it  puts  out  five 
fingers  like  branches." 

On  the  same  day  we  read  that  a  Ger- 
man schoolmaster  named  Bohnenkampf 
had  been  fined  BOO  gold  marks  by  a 
coui-t  at  Bielefeld  for  having  told  his 


jplls   that   President    Ebert   aid  not 
know  the  correct  use  of  the  knife  and 
fork.    The  story  he  told  to  Ingenuous 
youth  was  as  foHowa:    The  President 
■Has  eating  In  a  railway  dining  car.  A 
waiter  called  his  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  Incorrect  use  of  the 
knife  bv  remarking:    "Look  out,  your 
excellency;  we  are  coming  to  a  curve, 
i     President  Ebert  was  merely  showing 
himself  a  good  German.    How  often  at 
German   table   d' botes   have   we  seen 
learned  professors  and  arrogant  army 
officers  combing  tlielr  mustaches  and 
head-hair  at  table,  especially  oyer  the 
soup     But  it  was  at  Balreuth,  In  lf>S., 
when  "Parsifal"  was  on  Wagner's  stage, 
that  we  saw  the  most  distressing  sight. 
Therese  Malten  was  dining  In  a  res- 
taurant not  far  from  our  table.  She 
was  then  the  Idol  of  the  Dre-sdcn  pub- 
lic   We  had  applauded  her  In  Dresden 
as  Elisabeth,  Isolde,  and  when  she  ap- 
peared   In    other   roles;    a   woman  of 
heroic    build    with    a    powerful  voice. 
Naturally  we  looked  at  her  In  the  res- 
taurant with  respectful  Interest.  She 
was  eating  the  beef  that  had  nourished 
the  preceding  soup,  beef  served  with  a 
thick    greasy  sauce.     When  this  dish 
was  put  before  her,  she  not  only  con- 
veyed chunks  of  the  meat  to  her  mouth 
by  the  aid  of  a  knife,  she  scraped  up 
the  sauce  with  the  same  weapon  and 
thus  cleaned  the  knife  with  her  chiseled 
and  Wagnerian  Hps. 

"Nov.  *  (1761),  Dyer  laid  Williams 
28  6d  that  he  drank  3  pints  of  Wine 
In  3  Hours,  and  that  he  wrote  5  verses 
out  of  the  Bible  right,  but  he  lost.  He 
did  it  in  the  B.  C.  R.,  he  drank  all  the 
Wine,  but  could  not  write  right  for  his 
]  Ife  He  was  immensely  drunk  about 
6  Minutes  afterwards."— The  Rev 
James  Woodforde's  Diary. 

LOUIS  ALLARD 

Figaro  in  the  weekly  edition  of  Oct 
I  11  contains  a  column  of  warm  praise  for 
I  "La  Comedie  de  Moeurs  en  lYance  au 
'  dlx-neuvleme  siecle"  (vol.  I,  1795-1815), 
'by  Louis  Allard,  professor  at  Harvard 
University.     Figaro  says  that  this  is 
"the  nrst' book  in  the  French  language 
that  has  come  from  the  press  of  the 
illustrious  American  university. 


SOFT  AND  HARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  present  campaign  reminds  me  of 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  instructions  tOj 
the  Democrats  who  were  trying  to 
straddle  the  coinage  question  in  th& 
r-rocnhack  days  In  the  '703: 
^  "Hard  money  in  the  East,  soften  it  a 
eood  deal  in  the  West,  but  keep  promi- 
nently before  the  public  the  corruption 
of  the  Republican  party."  '  Soft  money 
in  the  West.  Harden  it  a  little  in  he 
l?^'t  but  keep  prominently  before  the 
^utic^h'e  corruption  of  the^Repui^lcan 
party. 
Boston. 


senlimcnt  is  obvious  enough. "T^it;p  i 
dorstand  does  not  matter  much.  But 
the  charming  text  of  Rhene-Baton's 
song  Is  worth  making  clear  to  an  entire 
audience:  unless  Its  point  Is  understood 
the  son?,  for  all  its  grace,  can  never 
make  Us  effect.  When.  too.  a  musician 
like  Chausson  fits  music  to  verse  with 
a  mastory  beyond  compare,  practically 
to  do  away  with  the  text  Is  to  do  him 
on  injury. 

Mr.  Williams,  by  the  same  argument, 
did  a  new  composer.  Leland  Cossart.  no 
kindness  in  singing  his  songs.  Though 
they  sounded  very  well,  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  judge  them  Intelligently  with- 
out knowing  what  they  are  about. 

Despite  a  voice  of  large  volume  and 
naturally  beautiful  quality,  Mr.  Ul- 
iams  failed  to  mako  a  deep  Impression, 
for  too  often  he  was  disposed  to  sacri- 
lice  this  quality  to  quantity.  Sadly,  the 
voice  lacked  resonance.  Best,  perhaps, 
it  sounded  in  the  opening  phrasos  of  the 
Italian  air,  phrases  very  smoothly  sung, 
and  in  the  two  French  songs,  both  man- 
aged with  musical  intelligence^   _  _ 

DARTMOUTH  /O/NS 
I    HARVARD  CONCERT] 

For  the  first  time  the  combined  glee 
and  instrumental  clubs  of  Harvard  and 
Dartmouth  gave  a  Joint  concert  In  pub- 
lic last  night,  the  event  taking  plaof- 
at  Symphony  hall  before  a  largo  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  organiza- 
tions participating  were  the  Harvara 
and  Dartmouth  glee  clubs,  the  banjo 
and  mandolin  clubs  of  both  colleges,  the 
Harvard  orchestra  and  the  Dartmouth 
Barbarv-  Coast  jazz  band. 

All  of  the  numbers,  both  Instrumental 
and  vocal,  were  well  liked,  but  when 
Joe  Murphy,  Dartmouth  '25,  came  out 
with  the  jazz  band  and  worked  both 
feet  and  face  in  weird  manner,  the 
house  called  him  liack  for  repeated  en- 
cores. The  program  drifted  fro.m  popu- 
lar dance  music  to  operatic  excerpts, 
from  football  songs  to  ballads,  and 
there  was  no  monotony. 

The    Harvard    Glee    Club    .was  in 
charge  of  James  Dunning.   '26.  assist- 
ant manager,  the  conductor  being  G.  W. 
Woodwirth  and  the  accompanist  Frank 
W.    Ram.seyer.      D.    C.    Gates,    '2G,  is 
president  of  the  Instrumental  clubs  of 
Harvard,    his    manager    being  Harold 
Weber,  '23.    The  mandolin  club  was  led 
by  F.  P.  O'Donnell,  '25,  while  the  banjo 
players  were  under  G.  B.  Moynahan.  '26. 
I     The     Dartmouth     organizations  are 
coached  by  Prof.  L.  B.  McWhood.  head 
I  of  tlie  music  department.      The  glee 
I  club  was  managed  by  C.  M.  Wilson, 
assisted   by  John   St.   Claire,   '26,  the 
acco.mpanist  being  Robert  Riotte,  '26. 
Paul  Hexter.  '25.  lead  the  popular  jazz 
I  band,  the  banjo  club  being  in  charge 
of  Ralph  Gaskill.  '25.  and  the  mandolin 
I  players  in  charge  of  George  Zahn.  '25. 


As  the  World  Wags:  | 
May  I  join  once  more  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  merry  company  since  our  neig.i- 
bo,  letter  writers  are  -orin^  with 
Morrison  I.  Swift  kicks? 


scoring 
"joHN  QUILi. 


iTOM  WILLIAMS 


Tom  Williams.  ^^^^ccom' 
of  Justin  ^•""--^•/^;,;",f  Lt  night; 
panlst,  ^  ^^^^  in  Jor-; 

';'"U  '  Mr     VnilLs   song:  Pieta^ 
S    c  ™   bene.    Buononcini;  Chanson 
„     Crotrv;    Berceuse.  Rbene 
Bacchiquc.    "^'"trj  ,  Qhaus- 
Le  Temps  des  Llsias. 


Baton; 

-  v.n; 

erstrahlt 


^   Meer 

in  Ronnenschein 
Cossart;  Hohenluft   Leland  A 
Morgen,      Strauss  IcH 
Strauss;    Lament    of  Ian 
Griffes;    On  Her 

-  -       '-ounii  K.,--  

Ardayne;  When  Chlldher  PU.^s.^J^. 
Walford    Dav.es,  Russian), 

grrur;  o^-er"ih:w  on  ku. 

^■C^r^^-n^^^^-nhafo 
'    ' ^"-"^  But 


Fussreise,     Wolf^;_^  Das^„^    a.  , 
Cossart; 
licbe  Dich, 
the  Proud, 
.r    Danciiig,  Spalding; 
H.d  I  a  Golden- pound. to  Sp^end.  Paul 


1  The  second  of  Tony  Sarg's  delightful' 
marionette  performances  was  given  at 
Stelnert  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  This 
time  it  was  "The  Pled  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin  "  with  all  the  squeaking  rats.  When 
the  miniature  curtain  Is  drawn  back  the 
niayor  of  Hamelln,  stretching  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  of  perhaps  20  inches 
declared  that  =^0"'^'^'"^  must  be  ^ 
to  stop  the  rats  from  eating  the  cakes 
and  cookies  and  biting  the  babies. 

Soon  the  piper  himself  comes  in  his 
vellow  and  red  suit  with  bells  'or  trim- 
ming.  and  the  children  in  the  audience 
cave  little  squeaks  of  glee  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ten  Of  the  Charm  his  magic 
nine  had  As  the  ecene  shifts  there  are 
^a'lts  and  whispers  backstage  that  rnake 
the  whole  performance  seem  delightful- 
y  reminiscent  of  childhood  P  ays.  The 
detail  work  of  these  marionettes  is,  ot 
course,  well  known.  They  S  ve  more 
of  a  sense  of  reality  than  toyland,  but 
they  are  fairy-like  enough  to  take  one 
to  a  world  of  fancy. 

Before  the  actual  play,  there  are  sev- 
eral little  acts,  one  of  which  was  an 
TrUstVc  imitation  of  P-<'erews^'-/'^T^,^:  1 
will  be  three  performances  today.  The. 
i-pied    Piper"   will    be  presented   at  a  j. 
I  special  pi'rtormance        the  children  at  ^ 
I  10:30  this  morning,  and    Treasure  isi 
and"  at  the  regular  matinee  and  even- 
ing performances.  -   


hvd  '  William  Davles. 

So   at  least,  the  Program  re|»u.^^ 

ms 

,{  the  fifth  German  _song  Mr.^^  pj,^.. 


sang  Is  Strauss  ^  I^^^^,^  ^r.  Will- 
Strauss  must  see  love  O-^ai.  ^^^^ 

iams's  <i^iiy^'^>^°^.„'!' bis  enunciation  of 
solve  the  doubt  for  nis  prench 
German,  as  well  as  of  Itahan, 

^"v^,^  t'ict  ^rl  "  Ho'w  many  P-sons 
,„^rU;L^:"American  audie^^^^^^ 
capable    of   grasping  the 
French  or  German  verse  ^ 
"t-of^cIIssr-aTrs:  wCe  the  simple 


Mr.  Joseph  Collins  contributed  to  the  I 
Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  (Oct.  18)  a^x  article  about 
Anatolc  France.  I 
"When  his  last  book  was  published 
in  131S.  'Le  Petit  Pierre.'  there  was  no 
sign  of  old  ago;  it  completed  his  auto- 
biography." iripur  " 

His  last  book  was  "La  "V  le  en  Fleur. 
published  in  1922,  and  this  volurne 
brought  France  up  to  the  time  he  v.a.3 
'n  doubt  about  a  vocation. 
'""AnatolfFrance  spent  his  life  among 
books,  read  prodigiously,  traveled  not 
at  all"  savs  Mr.  Collins. 

France  once  went  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  delivered  lectures  there. 


Many,  no  doubt,  seeing  tne  iinmnay,  "iiaroara  Frietchic."  la«t  ^voek 
^ndered  ^'hy  Barbara  was  represented  as  a  young  woman  and  In  love, 
for  they  had  Whittier's  poem  in  mind.  The  reason  for  represenung  her 
as  young  ^vas  given  in  the  review  of  the  play  published  in  The  Herald  last 
Tuesdav,  but  necessarily  in  a  few  words.  ^ 

In '"Clyde  Fitch  and  His  Letters,"  by  Montro.se  J.  Mose.  and  \»rsinia 
Gerson  recently  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  an  intere.'.mg  volume 
which  will  receive  more  attention  in  The  Herald  later,  t.-.  reasons  for 
Barbara's  transformation  are  given  at  length. 

Clyde  Fitch's  father  served  as  a  Union  officer  in  the  civil  war,  and 
While  Serving  wooed  and  won  his  wife.  Clyde  wrote  a  story  about  it  m 
his  college  magazine,  while  he  was  at  Amherst,  and  used  it  in  l^'^  Play 
"Barbara  Frietchie."  In  the  winter  of  '94  he  was  settled  in  an  apartment 
in  the  Carnegie  Studio  building,  New  York,  and  there  durmg  four  years 
'^Nathan  Hale,"  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame"  and  "Barbara  Fnetchie"  were 
written  "The  Climbers"  was  begun. 

To  quote  from  the  volume  just  mentioned;  "Exactly  when  the  story 
underlying  the  play  of  'Barbara  Frietchie'  first  began  to  glimmer  m  the 
mind  of  Clyde  Fitch  cannot  be  stated.  He  gi^w  up  in  its  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak;  he  was  born  into  its  romance.  Sitting  in  his  study  one  evening 
he  picked  up  an  old  daguerreotype-a  picture  of  his  mother  at  seventeen, 
sittL  in  voluminous  cloak,  with  her  hands  in  a  small  muff,  her  young 
face  framed  in  a  bonnet  with  flowers.  To  him  she  was  the  epitome  of 
Lautiful  girlhood.  But  what  was  most  compelling  at  this  instant  was 
that  in  looks  the  portrait  was  so  much  like  Julia  Mar  owe. 

Frohman  at  that  time  wanted  a  play  for  Miss  Marlowe  and  he  wisl^d 
Clyde  Fitch  to  write  it.  "It  was  an  inspiration,  using  the  Barbara  Friet- 
ch  e'  flag  episode,  even  though  the  dramatist  opened  the  way  fot^  history 
students  to  pour  anathema  on  his  head;  but.  as  he  turned  over  the  mate- 

ll  tL  mind.  Jotting  down  notes  and  -^^-^^-'/^-^'^r^^^J^":;: 
of  the  historical  incident  was  just  what  he  needed  for  his  last  act-his 
Barbara  to  be  young,  of  course.  History  had  distorted  the  occurrence  for 
the  sake  of  the  picturesque.   Might  not  he  also? 

He  paid  the  penalty  in  more  ways  than  one.  Thus  when  the  play 
was  performed  at  Frederick,  Md.-Barbara's  own  to^vn-"they  said  they 
would  "never  forgive  Clyde  Fitel^^or^storting  their  history. 

J  H  Gilmour  was  chosen  for  the  part  of  Captain  Trumbull.    At  a  re- 
hea;sal  he  and  Miss  Marlowe  had  gone  through  the  scene  on  the  fron 
;      step  of  Barbara's  house.    The  Captain  asks  her  to  look  at  a  star  bu 
she  is  wise  in  her  generation.  He  asks  her  to  kiss  him;  she  says  No.  But 
when  h    asks  her  to  wed  him,  she  whispers  "Yes,"  and  then  she  asks 
to  step  do.m  and  look  at  the  star.    He  does  so  and  she  kisses  him. 
mss  Marlowe  turned  to  Fitch  for  criticism.    "Julia,"  he  said  "do  you 
see  that   star?"      She  looked  up  expectant  of  some  new  business. 
"Where?"  she  asked.    Fitch  kissed  her  and  said;    "You  have  made  her 
more  than  my  Barbara."  ' 

Fitch  was  fussy  at  rehearsals.  Everyone  thought  at  this  one  that  the 
production  was  almost  ready.  The  absence  of  an  electric  fan  to  be 
Led  behind  the  curtains  of  an  open  windows  made  Inm  nervous.  He 
Teft  the  stage  and  sat  in  the  orchestra  beside  a  newspaper  cr.  ic  who 
asked  "Why  do  you  bother  so  much  about  such  a  trifle?  Because, 
Fitch  replied,  "I  think  it  is  very  important.  I  believe  in  watching  every 
bit  of  scenery,  every  action,  every  incidental  blessed  thing  connected 
J:^th  theToTuctioon  It  is  the  'little  things'  that  quickest  show  the  lack 
of  study  and  preparation."  ______ 

Li  a  Sh  to  distort  hi.tcry.    Fitch  vrote  a  letter  ,„  h.s  de- 

fes  it  be  my  in  my  own  way  the  fictitious  episode  wh.ch  he  secured 

F>"nh.rtr5\'cln't?y"atr  Z.T.  ZtilSVund  ^(IZ 

she  l^ad  w'^hed     She  J^J^^^  J^^f^c.^eral  Jackson's  staff  bearers,  at 

facts  are  free  to  the  dramatist  as  well  as  the  poet,  -^^^  ^^^^^  „"°^  " 
Sink  sit-  the  history  of  any  country's  literature  will  uphold  me. 


Tn  n  IPtter  to  Marguerite  Merington,  dated  New  York,  Oct.  17,  1899,  ] 

Ms  f f.e  J„d  ;  -d  40 -.^ 

dS^d  iii  .L  t":  Jhers,  was  "so.uewha.  coarsened  for  the  sake  of 
patriotic  point."   The  ethics  were  m)xed. 


in  officer,  'iB  Act  First,  is  m  order  to  , 

I'.... in  of  a  fugitive  Confederate,  A    >  uLiierii  xiil  i  maili' 

3  proiTiisi'  murriage  to  u  northern  offi<  >  r,  .vhllfe  yet  the  war  is  TaRiiig 
round  Hit  home.  Those  devices  are  in.itioiial,  and  so  is  the  abrupt  in- 
'oductioii  of  the  flap:  episode  immediately  aftepthe  death  bed — so  harshly, 
Tational  as  to  seem  i)reposterous." 

As  for  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Barbara,  finding  her  lover  dead,  ffoes 
)  the  balcony  to  wave  the  flag  in  the  faces  of  her  "triumphant  country- 
en  then  in  arms  against  it  and  falls  dead,  shot  by  a  jcnlous,  half-crazed 
aitor,  those  incidents  <lo  not  bear  tho  test  of  common  sense,  but  they  are 
igeniously  arranged,  and  they  are^o  displayed  as  to  cause  cumulative 
leali  ical  effect."  ' 

Praising  Miss  Marlowe's  acting.  Winter  remarked  that  the  deepest 
>rrow  is  silent:  "it  does  not  talk,  and  certainly  it  does  not  wave  flags 
id  deliver  speeches  from  balconies.'' 

Now  what  would  Clyde  Fitch  and  William  Winter  have  said  to  a 
rsion  of  "Barbara  l'"rictchie"  that  provides  a  happy  ending,  lovers 
liteil,  but^not  in  death'.'    0  let  us  be  joyful! 

Fitch  has  not  suffered  more  than  others.  What  would  George  Mere- 
th  have  said  to  the  happy  ending  provided  for  the  film  version  of  his 
i^iftory?" 

Nor  are  these  violent  changes  peculiar  to  the  directors  of  film  plays, 
ere  is  good,  kind,  Mr.  Relasco  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Lionel  Bari'ymore 
ling  mad  and  sticking  himself  with  a  knife  in  "Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh." 
hat  did  the  Italian  dramatist  think  of  the  change,  or  has  he  been  kept 
ignorance?    And  why  if  New  York  audiences  were  allowed  to  see  Mr. 
irrymore  go  mad  and  do  his  clowning  for  himself  after  Simonetta  left 
m,  why  should   Bostouians   be  debarred    frotn    the    pleasure?  The 
1  ought  that  the  clown  might  have  had  good  luck  at  Monte  Carlo,  where 
was  going  when  the  curtain  fell,  did  not  console  us. 
We  recall  "The  Lily,"  how  that  was  spoiled  by  a  change  at  the 
d  of  the  last  act.    Bernstein's  "Samson"  was  laughably  changed  to 
ismiss  the  audience  in  good  humor,  as  if  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gillette  try- 
jg  to  impersonate  a  man  of  notoriousljr  herculean  strength  was  not 
Efficiently  funny. 


^)rdel 


But  there  are  precedents  for  these  alterations.  King  Lear  and 
lia  once  were  spared  their  fate;  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  married 
i\d  were  happy;  the  Otiicllo  of  Rossini's  opera  was  once  played  with  a 
l.ppy  ending:  Othello  remarked  in  effect:  "Good  Lord,  what  a  ridicu- 
lis  .mistake,"  and  embraced  fondly  his  Desdemona.  We  live  in  the 
Ipe  of  seeing  Hamlet,  after  he  has  dispo.sed  of  Polonius,  Laertes  and  tlie 
]  ng,  dancing  a  deliriously  joyful  dance  and  giving  orders  for  the  resur- 
iction  of  Ophelia.  p.  H. 


Suffocating  Perfumes 


40W  a  Subscriber  to  vSym.Dhony  Concert  Could 
Not  Enjoy  the  Music 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following  letter: 

"For  many  years  I  was  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
cjiccrts,  in  fact,  had  sMson  tickets  for  over  25  years,  and  as  almost  ail 
tp  money  I  made  over  cuiTcnt  expenses  goes  towards  music  in  different 
•ms  1  think  I  may  say  I  am  fifitc  fond  of  it.    Often  I  even  stand  in  the 
iting  line  on  Friday  afternoons,  which  shows,  I  think,  the  love  I  bear 
the  youngest  art.    An  you  see,  I  have  sat  all  over  Symphony  Hall. 
"In  the  upper  gallery  on  Friday  afternoon  the  audience  is  always 
alentive.    RareJy  does  any  one  do  anything  to  interrupt  the  enjoyment 
othe  music.    In  the  back  part  of  the  first  gallery  when  the  lights  are  not 
<jnned  the  audience  often  rattles  the  programs  which  they  are  able  to 
rM-    Also  they  bring  on  Saturday  nights  bundles  in  paper  bagfs,  which 
secreted  under  the  seats,  and  usually  during  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sjes  feet  and  skirts  come  in  contact  with  said  packages,  which,  with  tha 
•ning  of  rattling  paper  leaves,  make  noises  not  agreeable  to  one  who 
lijs  an  acute  hearing. 

"Often  there  I  have  also  encountered  an  undue  use  of  perfume,  but  a 
ck  ago  Friday  afternoon,  when  I  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  seat  of  a  regu^ 
subscriber,  I  had  the  most  disagreeable  experience  I've  ever  encoun- 
ed.   I  was  suiTounded  by  very  well-dressed  women,  but  some  one  near 
n  was  simply  reeking  with  some  excessively  pungent  perfume.  Any 
ojr  is  disagreeable  to  me,  but  that  particular  one  was  about  the  strongest 
Ihave  ever  smelt.    I  did  hear  the  first  two  numbers,  but  by  the  time 
I'alla's  ballet  music  was  played,  the  hateful  odor  began  to  get  in  its 
didliest  work.    Soon  the  stage  and  musicians  began  to  blur  to  my  vision, 
a:l  only  by  a  mighty  effort  of  will  did  I  succeed  in  not  coUasping  entirely. 
Vien  I  reached  the  corridor,  a  cold  perspiration  covered  the  backs  of  my 
h[ids  and  my  forehead.    And  eo  I  was  cheated  out  of  hearing  the  Fifth 
S^nphony,  led  by  our  wonderful  new  conductor,  just  because  some  woman 
-  .V  fit  to  deluge  herself  with  a  vilely  reeking  perfume.    The  tendency 
s  been  growing  on  our  public  for  some  time,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time 
call  a  halt  to  such  a  nuisance." 


What  would  this  poor  woman  have  done  if  she  had  seen  the  per- 
■niance  of  "The  Song  of  Solomon"  in  Paris  in  1891?    There  was  an 
apeal  to  the  nose  as  well  as  the  eye  and  ear.    For  the  first  "device  "  the 
n|sic  was  in  D  major,  the  color  bright  orange,  and  the  hall  was  per- 
tped  with  violet.    Each  scene  had  its  particular  perfume.    And  when 
1  rip  to  Japan  in  16  Minutes"  was  performed  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
'  ^r^t  ^^'  ^^^2'  ^  "^^ly  invented  apparatus  spread  perfumes 
the  hall.    This  was  "the  first  experimental  perfume  concert  in 
4ierica. ' 

Our  correspondent  should  'have  called  an  usher,  pointed  out  the 
otoder  and  said:  "Sir,  remove  that  smell."  Then  she  could  have  en- 
i  cd   Jje  !■  alias  charming  music  and  sat,  untroubled,  through  the 


T-ast  Sunday,  speaking  of  Anatole  France's  relations  with  the  thea- 
we  neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  his  remarkable  novel  of  the 
nch  revolution,    Les  Dieux  ont  soif"  was  turned  into  a  play  in  five 
,  [)>  rierre  Uiaine  and  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in  May,  1923. 
•  as  said  that  the  novel,  being  a  psychological  study,  could  not  lettd  itself 


'  '  ;  •'    '  part  of  1 

i)ari,  ui  the  pi  uiliu  l  wa.  i.rai.sod.  The  inndi'iiia 
chiefly  frot^  Massenet's  opera,  "Therese." 


■  TTie^scenie 
lie  was  taken 


4 


Mmc.  tolanda  Mero  will  play  Tchaikov.sky's  second  piano  concerto 
in  .Symphopy  hull  this  afternoon  at  tho  first  of  the  Steinert  concerts. 
This  concpj-to  is  not  nearly  so  familiar  as  Tchaikovsky's  first,  which  was 
played  in  Boston  by  Buelow  for  the  very  first  time.  The  .second  was 
played  by  Serge  Tnneiev  at  Moscow  in  1882.  .Apparently  the  first  per- 
formance was  by  Madeline  Schiller  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  New- 
York  in  1881.  She  played  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  on  l''eb.  \>,  1882. 

When  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  here  with  the  Boston  .-iympnony 
Orchestra  in  1898  he  used  a  .second  edition  "revised  and  shortened  ac- 
cording to  the  composer's  directions  by  A.  Siloti"  and  made  cuts  even  thwi. 
When  George  Proctor  played  the  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1912  he  used  Siloti's  version,  but  made  cuts  in  the  long 
cadenza  of  the  first  movement. 

Mme.  Mero  has  played  here  several  times.  She  came  to  this  couxi- 
try  as  a  pianist  in  1909.    She  was  born  at  Budapest. 

The  Durrell  String  Quartet  with  Lee  Pattison,  pianist,  will  play  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  tonight  (8:;50  R  M.).  The  program  will  include  Smc- 
tana's  "Aus  Meinen  Lebnn"  with  its  fascinating  polka  (second  move- 
ment) and  Chausson's  piano  quartet,  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  by  the  Kneisels,  with  Mr.  Spanuth  in  1903. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  will  give  a  concert  in  Symphony  hall  to- 
morrow night.  The  cause  for  which  they  sing  and  the  singers  them- 
selves should  draw  a  large  audience.  Their  program  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Jean  Beditti,  the  excellent  first  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  assisted  by  Arthur  P'icdler,  pianist,  will  play  in  Jordan  hall 
on  Tuesday  night.  His  progi-am  comprises  Valentini's  Sonata  No.  10 
(by  request);  Bach's  Suite,  C  major  for  'cello  alone;  Tc^i^rnnnin 
Rhapsody  Georgienne  (first  time),  and  smaller  pieces  by  Bach,  Granaaoo, 
Nadia  Boulanger  and  Cassado. 


Arthur  Hartmann,  violinist,  will  play  in  Jordan  hall  on  Wednesday 
night:  Bach's  Concerta,  E  major  and  Chaconne;  pieces  by  Corelli;  Paga- 
nini's  Variations  on  the  G  string,  and  his  own  transcriptions  of  pieces  by 
Gretchaninov,  Poldini,  and  Tchaikovsky. 

Mr.  Hartmann  was  born  in  Hungary.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston, 
and  studied  with  Charles  Martin  Loeffler.  He  played  here  publicly  in 
1895.  Livhig  in  Europe  as  a  virtuoso  and  composer,  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  Debussy  and  played  with  him  in  public.  He  has  com- 
posed songs,  choral  works,  transcriptions,  etc.,  and  has  written  for 
music  periodicals. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist,  will  play  in 
Jordan  hall  pieces  by  Paderewski,  Bach,  Schumann,  Liszt,  Granados, 
Albeniz,  Chopin,  Chadwick.  Born  in  Porto  Rico  in  1903,  he  came  to 
Boston  in  1917  on  a  scholarship  granted  by  the  Porto  Rican  government. 
He  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1 920  and  as  winner  of  the  piano  prize.  He  has 
played  here  with  various  organizations  assisting  pianist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  recently  made  a  tour  with  Jacques  Thibaud. 
Last  March  he  played  Paderewskis  concerto  with  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Jean  Nolan,  an  Irish  mezzo-soprano,  who  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion by  her  singing  last  season,  will  give  a  recital  Thursday  evening  in 
Jordan  hall. 

j  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sanroma.  will  play  in 
Jordan  Hall  next  Friday  night:  Pizzetti's  Sonata;  Tchaikovsky's  Con- 
certo, and  pieces  by  Sinding  and  Paganini-Loeffler.  She  showed  indis- 
putable talent  at  a  very  early  age,  has  studied  diligently,  and  grown  ma- 
ture in  her  art. 


A  recital  bj^  Frederick  Lamond,  pianist,  known  especially  by  his  devo- 
tion to  Beethoven's  music,  is  announced  for  Saturday  afternoon. 

Concerts  for  the  first  week  in  November,  as  announced,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Sunday  aftef-noon,  Chaliapin  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  People's, 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  tho  St.  James  Theatre. 

Wednesday  evening  Abbie  Conley  Rice,  contralto,  in  Jordan  Hall; 
Charle.s  Naegclc,  pianist,  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Ruth  Breton,  violinist;  evening,  Betty  Gray,  con- 
tralto. 

Friday  evening  in  Jordan  Hall,  Katharine  Metcalf,  mezzo-sopi-ano. 
Songs  by  Gluck,  Carpenter,  Marx,  G.  Faure,  Rhene-Baton,  Widof,  Saint- 
Saens,  Engel,  Rasbach,  Cecil  Burleigh. 

Saturday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall,  Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison  conductor,  will  give  three  con- 
certs this  season  in  Symphony  Hall.  Dec.  11,  with  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist;  Feb.  19,  Dusolina  Giannini.  .'oprano;  Aprli  16,  Bralrms's  "Gernian 

J]llenor  Cook,  pianist  and  "interpretative  "  singer,  will  appear  at  the 
Stuart  Club,  102  Fenway,  next  I'Viday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  Stuart 
Club  Foreign  Fellowship  fund.    Folk  songs,  dances  and  piano  solos. 


A  piano  recital  on  T  wharf  wi 
day  evening  at  half-past  eight.  He 
"Variations  on  'Mary  Had  a  Little 
posevs,"  by  Edward  Ballantine. 

_   

j      ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

|As  the  World  Wafs; 

j  I  read  in  a  Boston  newspaper  an  ad- 
vertisement beginning: 

"REGISTKRED  SADDLE  MARE— 
Bay  mare,  5  years  old,  1000  pounds, 
thoroughbred,  sound  and  kind;  took 
blue  ribbon  last  season:  few  like  her." 

"Honesty  in  advertising"  is  certain- 
ly a  good  policy.  When  1  was  a  young- 
ster with  a  strong  liking  for  a  good 
horse,  I  r>i  to  my  cost  that  tho 


11  be  given  by  Morris  Zam  next  Mon- 
will  play,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
Lamb'  in  the  Styles  of  Ten  Com> 
1'.  H. 


:;vOrage  individual  Willi  a  norse  10  sen 
was  about  as  conscienceless  an  in- 
dividual as  one  could  imagine. 

Today,  however,  the  reverse  seems  to 
be  the  case  as  witness  the  enclosed  ad- 
vertisement taken  from  a  recent  issuo 
of  the  Boston  Transcript.  Mr.  — —  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  frankness  in 
stating  that  few  like  his  bay  maro 
whicli  he  Is  desirous  of  selling.  A  pros- 
pective purchaser  can  at  least  approach 
this  proiK>sition  with  open  eyes. 

Boston.  E.  B.  T. 


BEAR  AND  DEVIL  WAGON 

As  the  World  Wass: 

I  have  been  reading  an  Item  in  the  ! 
'  newspaper   which    may   have  escaped 
your  notice.    I  had  been  reading  items 
of  serious  Import  and  this  one,  come 
upon    innocently   enough,    spiUsd  my 
equilibrium:  1  would  share  it  with  you. 
Some  automobile  tourists  were  motor- 
ing alongr  a  road  in  -Uaska.  and  as  they 
turned  a  corner  in  the  road  they  came 
upon  a  bear  traveling  en  suite  in  l,ie 
same  direction.    The  autoist  stepped  on 
the  gas  in  order  to  catch  up  witii  ilio 
bear;    whereupon    the    i>ear,  abruptly 
abandoned    by    en    suite,   became  con- 
siderablv  agitated— and  he,  loo,  stepped 
on  the  gas,  heading  up  the  road  In  a 
determination  to  reach  somewhere  else 
first,   the  automobile  brinermg  up  tne 
rear  in  a  Uind  of  good  humor  that  was 
entirely  lont  on  the  bear.    Thev  stirred 
'up  considerable  Alaskan  du3t,  unmind- 
ful of  the  decency  of  laws  which  relate 
to  speed  limits.     The   pace  continued 
until   a  sharp  turn   in  the  road  was 
reached,  but  the  bear,  at  such  speed 
couldn't  make  the  curve,  and  he  ^^ent 
into  the  brush,  head  over  heel.-.  Cata- 
pulted," the  dispatch  said,  ••^f^sinfi: 
acknowledge  that  a  bear  has  heels.  JJy 
contemplation    of    the    bear's    state  of 
mind  was  what  brought  my  eciuillb.  lum 
into  a  spill.    Presumably,  at  whatever 
acceleration  of  speed,  the  bear  could  fee. 
this  commotion  and  honk-honK  com.nl, 
on  behind,  this  strange  .-xnlmal  of  n-i.s 
and  gas  and  flapping  leather,  and  .t  is 
Uttle  wonder  that  the  curve  u>  the  road 
proved    to    be    simply    mnposslble.  Us 
anti-skid   resources   of   no   avail.  e 
t"ere  vouchsafed  no  further  information 
but  at  least  we  kn.>w  one  bear  that 
will  not  hibernate  this  wlnier;  he  will 
be  unable  to  calm  down  in  time. 
Fitchburg.  ^-  ^■ 

"TOBACCO  1s"aN  iNJUN  WEED" 
.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

The  scientist  who  says  that  man  i3 
destined  to  live  1000  years  may  be  the 
prophet.   It   is   hoped,   of  good  cheer, 
although   there   may   be   some  doubts 
concerning  the  uesirabillty  of  this  pro- 
longation.   However,  there  was  an  old 
vvomai    down  Duxbury  way,  sometime 
after   the   overflow   of   the  immediate 
d  scendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers  into  the  region  "e'^^^S^^f: 
had  a  brother  of  92  years.    He  always 
burl  a  "chaw"  in  his  mouth. 
'"He  was  a  son  of  St.  Cnspin.  Every 
day   he   used   to   walk   three   or  foui 
miles  to  see  his  sole  remaining  rela- 
tive    She  was  always  glad  to  see  him 
of  course!  but  she  was  <ii^f";^^,?^,J^:;^,!^ 
his    use   of    what    she    called  mthy 
tobacco.     So   on   the   occasion   of  his 
dutiful  calls  she  exclaimed  vigorously. 
■■S  nion,  you  won't  live  half  your  d„-s 
it   you   don't   stop    chewing   that  ylc 
stuff  "    His  only  reply  was  to  cut  an- 
othe^  big  piece  from  a  two-inch  plug 
-md  put  it  into  his  capacious  mouth. 
"  v  fellow-octogenarian,  who    old  me 
this  fact,  said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
when  he  was  In  Duxbury  on  a  recent 
I  Sunday  he  found  the  church  where  he 
'  „^ed  to  worship  crowded  and  dozens  o. 
utomobiles  outside  in  the  long  row  of 
.  hed^  where  in  his  youth  there  used  to 
".  and  two  or  three  one-horse  chaises 
and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  carry- 
all    and  these  belonged  to  retired  .sea 
captains.    The  people  of  more  moderate 
means  walked  to  hear  the  gospel  ex- 
pounded and  the  boys  who  sneaked  out 
of  church  used  the  sheds  to  play  hide- 

"""othef  times,  other  manners  Duxbury 
,  is  now  a  seaside  resort  for  families  of 
modest  pretensions.  HAii^u. 


THE  BARD  ^  AVON 

n  the  Avon  Herald  (Avon.  X.  Y.,) 
sits  high  among  the  tuneful  chotr: 

"Oh  what  is  there  at  Hemlock  that 
the  people  wish  to  see?  All  folks  arc 
drawn  to  Hemlock  as  the  honey  draws 
the  bee.  Is  the  sun  so  bright  at  Hem- 
lock? Why  do  the  people  go?  Do  they 
go  to  drown  their  sorrow,  to  drive  away 
their  woe?  ,  ,  t 

"Oh,  why  the  crowds  at  Hemlock?  1 
pray  you  answer  me.  la  It  because  at 
HenJock  there's  so  very  much  to  see? 

"Why  run  the  trains  to  Hemlock? 
Why  do  the  Duses  go?  Why  all  the 
automobiles  In  row  on  row  on  row?  Is 
there  more  to  see  at  Hemlock?  Are 
exhibits  there  so  grand?  Are  the  shows 
and  races  better?  Do  they  have  a  bet- 
ter band? 

"I  look  in  vain  for  reasons,  as  the 
crowd  around  me  packs.  It's  far  bc- 
voBd  the  limits  of  the  brain  of 

-BATTLEAX." 


,^e  seems  to  us  (i 


1  acetic.  Our  corrcsi..  et- 
j  ter  we  print  below,  t,ecm3  to  nave  a 
I  inpre  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
I  famous  sociologist,  the  sage  of  Blossom 

Court  and  Cllamport.  Yet  we  do  not  re- 
I  member  that  Mr.  Johnson  ever  raen- 

tloned  the  name  of  Mr.  Hicks. 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  sign  l.<  to  be  seen  on  the  main 
street  of  .Xmosbury: 

FOR  SALE 
PURSION  KITTENS 

l!\  R.  B. 


CHEER  UP 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

"Ain't  it  de  trut"  that  the  htt  e  things 
count  big,  in  llfe-that  the  small  irri  a- 
Uons,  oft  repeated,  become  in  time  .U- 
most  unbearable?    I  am  about  ready  to 
throw  The  Herald  overboard,  to  sink 
or  swim  as  it   may    without  farther 
financial  support  from  me,  and  all  be- 
cause of  the  word  "ho-?.'    ^Vhile  other 
newspapers   were   poking    fun   at  the 
o-iption  writers  who  persisted  in  con- 
tinuing to  employ  that  expression  for 
the  start  off  of  an  airplane,  and  some 
had  even   wholly  banned   it,  al'ke  as 
trite  and  inaccurate.  The  Herald  dished 
it  up,  day  after  day.  in  its  stories  of 
i  the  "round  the  world"  fliers.    And  now. 
I  now  we're  getting  it  daily  again  in  the 
'  headlines  to  stories  of  the  Shenandoah  s 
western  flight.   Do   you  keep  it  set  up 
in  type   in  The  Herald    press  room? 
Perhaps  an   airplane   does   '  hop    ,  al- 
though I  never  saw  one  dp  it— at  least 
not  in  taking  off.    But  a  dirigible  Per- 
ish  the  faought.    She   does  not  even 
start   from   the   ground.      A   toad,  a 
grasshopper  or  a  bird  on  the  ground 
hops;  not  an  elephant.    Can't  we  have 
a  Utile  change  ifor  a  change? 

Boston.         EDIO  L'  H.  ROBINSON. 


HAVENS  GIVES 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
flaymond  Havens  played  the  piano 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  His 
program  read  as  follows:  W.  F.  Bach. 
I^argO  (transcribed  by  Havens);  rranoS, 
Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue;  G.  Faure. 
Nocturne,  E  flat  minor;  De  Falla,  Anda- 
luza;  Bloch.  "In  the  Night";  Ireland. 
Ragmuffin;  Chopin.  Scherzo.  C  sharp 
Ragniuffin  Chopin,  Sci.erzo,  C  sharp 
minor,  Etude  op.  25,  «vo.  1.  Nocturne, 
op    15.  No.  2;  Ballade,  A  flat. 

It  was  announced  before  the  concert 
that  Mr.  Havens  would  issue  no  passes. 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  Lionel 
Tertis,   the  accomplished  viola  player,  i 
who  doing  this  in  London  last  season 
was  praised  by   some  and  blamed  by 
others.    The  wisdom  of  thus  shutting' 
the  door  against ,  "dead  heads"  might 
serve  as  a  theme'  ft*-  academic  discus-  1 
slon.    It  is  now  pertinent  to  say  that  j 
there  was  yesterday  an  audience  of  fair 
i  size,  unusually  attentive  and  apprecia- 
tive' of  the  better  features  of  the  per- 
formance. 

There  were  three  pieces  in  the  second 
group    which  were    of  an  unfamiliar 
character  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
hearers  ware  concerned.    De  Falla's 
"Andaluza"  is  one  of  the  four  Spanish 
pieces  which,  played  for  the  first  time 
by  Ricardo  Vines  in  Paris  16  years  ago, 
attracted  attention  to,  the  composer  who 
had  been  quietly  living  and  working  in 
that   city.     M.   Jean-Aubry   is   of  the 
opinion  that  these  pieces  express  senti- 
ment rather  than  the  picturesque,  and,  | 
while  there  is  a  certain  racial  affinity  , 
between  De  Falla  and  Albeniz  of  the 
"Iberia,"  the  former  has  more  delicate 
feeling  and  a  finer  style,  due  perhaps 
i  to  his  life  in  Paris  and  the  influence  of 
I  Debussy. 

John  Ireland  wrote  three  "Lon- 
don Pieces" — "Ragamuffin,"  ".Chelsefi 
Reachs"  and  "Soho"  (1917).  "Ragamuf- 
fln"  is  supnosed  to  portray  a  street 
gamin,  a  Gavroche,  but  the  London 
gamin  finds  expression  in  gesticulation 
while  the  Parisian  relies  on  his  merci- 
less  wit  and  chaff.  "Gesticulation?"  It  j 
would  be  hard  to  express  in  music  what 
Is  known  as  "taking  a  grinder"  or 
thumbing  one's  nose  and  spreading  de- 
risive fingers.  Neither  one  of  the  two 
pieces  made  a  marked  impression,  as 
they  were  played  yesterday.  Bloch's 
piece  had  more  substance  and  character 
as  suggesting  nocturnal  mysteries. 

Franck's  Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue 
was  performed  with  undue  restlessness 
at  times,  and  restlessness  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  associated  with  this  noble 
composition.  It  ^eemed  as  if  Mr.  Ha- 
vens wfehed  to  give  it  a  dramatic  inten- 
sity that  is  foreign  to  its  nature.  Nor 
was  the  continuity  of  musical  thought 
well  maintained,  for  the  pertorpiance 
was  more  or  less  episodic.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  pianist,  however  skillful 
he  may  be,  however  honorable  4n  hia 
Intentions,  to  play  this  composition. 


j  SHINGLED  JOHNSON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  suppose  you  think  that  you  know 
the    Boul    of  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnsoiu 
What  have  you  to  say,  then,  to  the 
charge  that  you  know   the  dead  and 
■gone  Dean  Swift,  and  the  lively  and 
coming  Mary  Garden  better  than  you 
do  the  sage  of  Blossom  Court?   He  has 
been  lacking  In  candor.    He  has  been 
holding  out  on  you.    I  know  positively 
that  he  had  the  shingles  a  few  years  | 
ago.   Has  he  ever  said  a  word  to  you 
about  it?    Has  he  informed  you  that  he 
has  corrected  Philemon  Holland's  trans- 
lation of  Pliny  and  revealed  many  er-  ^ 
rors     In    the    passages    relating    to  j 
shingle?   Did  you  know  that  one-  rea- 
son for  the  delay  of  the  magnum  opus 
Is    that    Mr.  Johnson  became  so  en- 
tranced with  the  disease  that  he  has 
omitted  the  subjects  falling  under  the 
earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  taken 
a  long  distance  jump  to  S  and  Shingles? 
That  he  Is  prepared  to  maintain  that 
It  Is  a  singular,  not  plural,  .loun? 

The  man  who  goes  ardund  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  room  In  a  perfunctory  way 
to  try  to  collect  overdue,  long  overdue, 
bills  tells  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  once 
answered  a  request  to  pay  up  by  boldly 
talking  for  an  hour  about  the  mental 
anguish  of  shingles.  Everybody  laughed 
at  the  news  that  he  had  shingles. 
Everybody  asked  If  they  were  like  em- 
erods  and  the  hlves.j.  Nobody  sym- 
pathized with  him.  Nobody  failed  to 
tell  him  that  the  trouble  was  nerves. 
When  he  said  that  the  pain  was  ex- 
cruciating and  he  could  not  move  in 
bed,  they  all  looked  bored  and  talked 
about  the  weather.  They  thought  he 
was  simply  overpartlal  to  himself.  His 
landlady  interrupted  his  discourse  from 
the  bed  by  laying  down  a  bill  for  rent. 
The  girl  that  cleaned  the  room  said 
she  wished  she  was  rich  enough  to  af- 
ford shingles.  Mr.  Johnson  never  re- 
fers now  to  his  shingles  except  In  talk 
with  somebody  else  who  has  had  them. 

But  what  I  set  out  to  ask  Is  whether 
you  know  the  words  of  "The  Body 
Snatcher"  and  "the  Little  Doodeen" 
referred  to  in  Pendennis.  chap.  3,0? 

POSEIDON  HICKS,  Jr. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


[■AStfTlSiSi.  myselfWeM-W  and 
!  And  tooldng  further  see  thos»  damned 

1  EpOtS  , 

Spreading  and  crackling  round  my  Mi- 
I  feebled  frame, 

I  proudlv  ask  of  me  and  all  concerned 
Could  aiiv  one  so  sickly  shingled  o  er 
Do   better   with   this  cursed  clrcum- 
stance  .  - 

Than  I,  who  smile  to  hide  my  gnash  o. 

■Who  Bing^'the  while  I  groan  and  howl 

Jnsid©  '  * 
In  spirit  jump  and  claw  the  purple  air 
iS  body  fold  my  axms  and  stand  and 
•wait. 

OUR  HOUSEHOLD  DOCTOR 

The  elder  Pliny  gives  over  a  dozen 
remedies   for   the    shingles,  beginning 
with  a  liniment  composed  of  ashes  of 
g*Uo  tempered  with  oil  and  garum. 
Garum,  we  believe,  was  a  sauce  made 
fBom  the  entrails  and  blood  of  certain 
fishes,  particularly  the  scomber,  which 
was  perhaps  a  kind  of  mackerel,  caught 
in  greatest  abundance  off  the  coast  of 
Spain.     Old    Prof.    Becker    says  that 
sarum  was  probably  to  the  ancients 
what  caviare  is  to  us,  but  the  learned 
Joseph  Burrie  of  Glasgow  likens  It  to 
i  anchovy  sauce  in  nature  and  use  Mar- 
tial thus  recommends  It:      Accept  this 
e^.Quisite   sauce    made    from   the  first 
ulood  of  expiring  mackerel;  an  expen- 
sive present."     Without  inquiring  too 
closely  Into  the  precise  nature  of  this 
saucTnall  your  shingles  with  this  llni- 

""or*^"  anoint  the  shingles  with  bear's 
grease,  especially  the  fat  about 
kidneys.  application  of  hard  cheese 
from  goat's  milk,  and  mix  It  with  young 
leeks  or  onions. 

Or  and  perhaps  best  of  all,  take  the 
fine  'scrapings  6f  a  stag's  skin  rubbed 
off  with  pumice  stone,  so  that  there  is 
a  powder,  and  apply  It  with  vinegar 

The  great  Oxford  dictionary  says  that 
"shingles"  is  plural,  whether  It  Is 
speHed  sehlngles,  clngules,  sengles,  shyn- 
Eles  or  chingles.  Tet  could  not  one  say, 
wishing  to  allay  alarm  that  Miss  Gar- 
I  den.  Miss  Milton,  or  Miss  Jane  Wlnter- 
'  bottom  had  a  shingle  or  two?  


CHARIOTS  BIG 
REVUE  OPENS! 


appears  ^hat,  epeaklng  of  Miss 
i  Mary  Garden's  sore  affliction,  we 
I  touched  the  shingled  on  the  raw.  Is  It 
j  possible  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
;  also  has  been  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
I  pain  by  this  fell  disease?  He  Is  In 
I  some  respects  a  singularly  reticent  per- 
I  Bon.  "We  know  Uttle  or  nothing  about 
!  his  parentage,  his  early  schooling,  his 
i  period.",  of  calf-love  and  desperate 
j  amours.  We  doubt  If  he  Is  susceptible 
'  to  honeyed  words  and  enticing  glances. 


MISS  MILTON'S  POEM 

G.  H.  S.  writes  that  the  great  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  of  "shlngle-suffer- 
ers"  Is  mightily  pleased  by  The  Herald's 
sympathy. 

"The  'shlngleltes*  have  been  far  too 
lightly  treated  In  the  past  and  pushed 
Into  corners  quite  long  enough.  It  is 
satisfying  to  see  that  at  last  their  day 
Is  beginning  with  a  rosy  dawn. 

"Mary  Garden's  shingles  are  made 
Uie  subject  of  a  Herald  editorial,  and 
As  the  World  Wags  brings  up  great 
men  and  great  treatises  to  swell  the 
Importance.  But  (neither  the  blood 
of  the  Cape  Cod  tick  nor  the  East  Indian 
,  ungueht  of  the  learned  C^arolus  Cluslus 
,  nor  our  beloved  Dean  Swift's  clover 
plasters  can  afford  any  relief  for  those 
'monstrous  red  spots  and  cruel  Itch- 
nlgs.'  No  wonder  poor  suffering  Dean 
Swift  with  his  flannel  and  his  brandy 
rubs  and  nasty  diet-drink  grew  two 
Inches  smaller  In  girth— that  'he  waxed 
lean  and  grew  weak  and  sweated.'  On? 
might  even  dare  surmise  that  the  two- 
hour  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
could  hardly  have  recompensed  the 
poor  gentleman  for  all  he  was  under- 

^°^he  sole  remedy  for  this  doleful 
blight  Is  to  let  It  severely  alone— if  you 
can.  My  friend  Miss  Milton,  just  hav- 
ing come  triumphantly  through  a  se- 
vere case  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
above  remedy,  tells  me  that  she  arose 
one  night  when  the  shingles  were  doing 
their  worst  and  composed  the  follow- 
ing ode  on  the  pest.  She  also  tells 
me  that  she  can  recommend  the  ode 
method  as  being  far  above  the  asperln 
remedy,  for  she  went  back  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly  until  morning. 


THE  ODE 
When  I  consider  how  I'm  shingled  o'er 
With  welts  of  purple  and  of  red  and 
blue ; 

How  I  can  neither  sit  nor  stand  nor  go 
But  hitch  from  side  to  side  and  "puff 

and  "phew";  ^  , 

How  in  the  night's  dread  w*ol»  I  twist 

and  turn, 

Peer  out  at  fading  star  and  coming 

■Welco?^r"the  rising  hour  I  used  to 
spurn 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE:     Andre  ChJir- 
lofs  Revue  of  1924,  for  the  first  time  j 
in  Boston.    Presented  by  the  Sei%vyns.  | 
Dances  and  ensembles  staged  by  David 
Bennett.    Gene  Salzer,  musical  director. 

Truly  a  delightful  entertainment.  To 
use  the  language  of  the  old  plays,  rich 
in  terms  of  praise  couched  in  flowery 
language,   "neat,  elegant  and  refined 
What  a  pleasure  to  hear  English  spolc- 
en  and  sung  clearly,  in  a  manner  to 
justify  pride  in  that  language:  to  find 
I  comic     situations     without  ^'^P-^l'^'; 
pranks,  to  hear  lin^s  free  -"-om  the  sUng 
of  the  gutter  and  calls  upon  the  Deity. 
1  to  see  graceful,  not  acrobatic  dancini,. 
'  and    chorus    girls    rejoicing    in  t.ieir 
youth,  disporting  themselves  as  If  spon- 
taneously out  for  a  lark. 

The-  show  is  a  most  agreeable  olla 
podrida,  dancing,  singing,  comed> 
farce,  a  touch  of  burlesque  a  touch  of 
tragedy:  nothing  spun-out  and  too 
loni;  no  repetitions,  no  matter  how  in- 
sistent the  applause. 

Let  us  name  the  features  ttot  are 
perhaps,  salient,  and  let  us'  name  them 
fn   order.      There  w^as   the  backward 
performance      of      "The  Green-Kyed 
Monster"  after  the  first  oomically  melo 
dramatic  scene  with  Its  « W'-'^'"/  l^^t 
line:  "Telling  Benny,"  in  which  a  sob 
story"  was  adroitly  burlesqued   a  trine 
but  an  amusing  one.    The  tendency  of 
some    comedians    to    he    maudible  of 
others   to   shout   was   riaiculed.  ine 
cbmpany  will  recite"  had  a  vaudeville 
navor.  but  vaudeville  of  'he  better  not  ^ 
the  sidewalk  class.    "Tea  Shop  TatUe  ■ 
was    conspicuous    by    reason    of    M  ss 
Dillie's  portrayal  of  the  waitress,  wltn 
her   inimitable   walk,    her   chatter,  her 
view.^  nf  life  and  conduct,,  her  misuse 
of  words,  and  all  this  without  a  direc 
appeal    to    the    risibilities   of   tha^  au 
die^nce.       Mis.s    Lillie's    -,ong  "Theres 
Life  in  the  Old  Girl  Yet"  took  one  back 
to  the  palmy   days   of  T^ondon  .nius ic 
halls.      "Incredible   Happenings  dealt 
;  with    the    amazing    behavior    of  tax- 
payers,  barbers,  bricklayers,  restaurant 
'  Waiter,   and  others,  all  shown  speedl  y 
'  \nd  concisely.      "The  Indicator"  with 
'    ts  dancing  doll  was  a  fresh  treatment 
'       an  old  subject.      It  was  m  Pea«e 
'   .nd  Quiet"  tJiat  Mr.  Hardy  was  most 
i  -xt   home:   at  other  times   he  was  not 
;>  "in  the  frame.  "    Miss  LilUe  as  B-itan- 
I  :nia  in  a  marching  song  was  f 
^  not  with  the  subtlety  that  she  showed 
'  in  other  numbers.    The  note  of  tragedi 
I  was    struck    by     Miss  "  Lawrence  4* 
"Limehousp  Blues." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  MISJ 
Li  'ie   or   Miss   T,awren.-e   Is  the   moref  • 


ith  A 

ect  • 


lb- 


.■■•l.iii;  I''  '   '     \    ,  ,1 

1th   Its  HlltilhPlk-Bl  H«-nte-|UO.H.   Mil  til--. 

™  w,m.<-n  hHV<-  rteolded  tHl.;nt,  e«eh 
,,.  In  her  own  p?cnll,.r  way.  K'u-h  one 
pleasInK  to  the  .ye:  ^aoh  o.if  oan 
►  nvov  a  world  o(  nifuninK  In  a  qtiiel 
a  slpMin.anl  mann.T.  The  ^^^JT] 
■  vIvaHous:  and  yt  In  fly  and  qn l.  t 
omont.s  Ihf^y  are  rvon  more 
ir  nol.lle  soronim!  Would  Ih.io  *>^-'' 
ore  of  their  pcouliar  art  In  shoWH  of 

'rhe '"indefatigable   Mr.  M^""!'" 
nnv  In  various  ways,  and  overt  when 
••niucKed"  It  a  bit,  the  nniKRlng  was 
„  of  the  horse-collar  varh^ty  cxvn\. 
rhaps.   In   "I   mlgHf   whon   h^  loot 

K.    part    of    a,pf»sn<",  '"f 

lamefaoedly  the  charmhiK 


.garetle  band"  and  his  danr^  with 
isa  Jill  VVIlliams  Is  ""w  «  pleasant 
omorv;  a»  Is  the  danoe  with  song  j 
"J"  Meant  for  You"  by  Mr.  Hobbs  and 
Iss  Lawrence. 

Th(».-«tMf;e  .settings  wfrf^  tnoro  than 
lequate;  the  eoslumps  were  In  pood 
,me:  th.  musk-  by  PhlUp  Braham,  Ivoi 
ovello.  Norah  Dlanoy,  Sis.sle  and 
lake  V.ert  I>ee.  Noel  Coward,  and 
bersi  had  an  agreeable  I'lt.  .tf"" 
ntlmentnl.  tripping  and  lively  with 
jt  nerve-rasping  Masts.  Only 
erson  recommends  a  tailor 

physician,  or  a  show 
ash;'  "('h.-irlofs  Revue 


•  Inp  a  8Cf 

In  iJiis  scene.  Mr.  fllvft,  who  for  two 
Mcts  had  nought  for  simplicity  and  had 
fi)iind.  In  tho  New  ICnslttnd  sense  of  th* 
«Mril,  sinipleneB.s,  .>ihowed  himself  an  ac- 
.1  of  true  emotional  iiower  and  hl^fh 
t.  .  liniral  skill.  ,  Miss  Paget,  as  well.  In 
1.1-  Kicat  sceiw;,  piovi'd  genuhw-ly  mov- 
iiit; -playing  It  With  a  monotony  finely 
imaRin.d  and  skllfnUy  carried  through. 
(i|  .lanies.  Mr,  Bucklfr  dr(>w  a  niasterlj; 
pi.  tiirc,  with  not  a  stroke  that  failed  to 
till.  The  large  atidience  appreciated 
heart  llv  both  play  and  performance. 

^  R.  R.  G. 


He  was.  perhaps,  at  his  best  in* 


rash 
a  novel, 
but  let  us  be 
well  worth 


OFLET  THK.\TRK— "The  Thunder- 
fWiHt.,"  comedy  In  four  aot«,  by  Sir  Ar- 
r  W.  Piuero.    Tlie  Copley  repertory 
ipany.    The  cast:        '  .  ■> 

Ponllns  Pamela  Gaythrirne 

H    Mortimore  May    Ecliiis  [ 

.Morthniire.  . .  i  Klspptli    Dudgeon  i 

ip.«  Mortimore  Hugh  Buckler) 

Ponting  «  .  .  .Francis  (^oinplon 

cldeu."!  Mortimore  ,  K.   13.  C^live  : 

tihen  Mortimore  C.  Wnrdley  Hulse 

th  ,  Richard  Wliorf 

Vallanoe  Alan  Mowbray 

Eliln  Harolii  West 

lilts   Mortimore  Violet  Paget 

n  Tliomhill  Katherlne  Standing 

Rev.  Gfi'Vee  Trist  Barry  Jones 

jjl  Mortimore  Philip  Tonge 

:«  .Mortimore  Ernest  Embry 

Deiiyer  Franklyn  Francis 

le  AtleU'  Elchler 

nah  .Margaret  Wilson 

1  this  comedy  of  middle  age,  Sir  Ar- 
r  Pinero  sees  life  grimly.    One  Kd- 
d  '  Mortimer,  a  bachelor,  dies,  leav- 
no  will  behind  him.    To  the  excUi- 
of  an    illegitimate-  daughter,  his 
•e  brothers  and  a  sister  tind  them- 
es by  way  of  inheriting  a  hand- 
e  fortune.     Unnecessarily  they  be- 
•  their  greed  through  their  lothness 
irovide  tor  tiie  daughter,  since  she 
ared  herself  quite  able  to  fend  for 
;elf.     Openly  they   rejoice   in  their 
ed  fortunes.     Even   Tha;ddeus,  the 
member  of  the  tribe  of  decent  ftel- 
■',  cannot  conceal  his  exhilaration, 
rtly  Mrs.  Phyllis    Mortimer.  Thad- 
s's  wife,  shows  no  exhilaration.  Im- 
ed  by  her  growing  fondness  for  the 
;hter.  she  confesses,  at  the  end  of 
second  act.  that  .she  had  found  a 
leaving  evtiry  penny  to  the  daugh- 
to  save  her  husband  and  their  chil- 
:n^from  poverty,  she  had  destroyed  it. 
he  house  of  Mortimer  meet  their  at- 
icys,   \vho   inform   them    that  they 
i-  proceed   to  admini.ster  the  estate, 
ile  they  are  figuring  tlieir  individual 
ros,  Tljaddeus  Mortimer  launches  a 
underbolt"     by    his  announcement 
I  there  was  a  will — which  he,  Thad- 
destroyed. 

much  of  the  story  has  to  be  re- 
rsed.    The  discrlosure.  tliough,  need  ; 
p  nobody,  even  those  who  crave  their 
Us  hot,  away  from  the  theatre,  for 
ero  has  told  his  tale  wtih  such  fine 
that  even  people  who  knew  every 
?ad  of  the  plot  sat,  in  their  absorp- 
,  right  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs, 
.jgh^  if  he  were  writing  the  play  tOr 
instead  of  in  19P8,  he  might  perhaps 
t  the  scenes  with  the  cliildren  and 
curate,  the  fact  remains  that  Pinero 
-  his  situation  forth  and  moves  it 
ipdily  forward  to  the  end,  economiz- 
in  words  and  yet  in  an  unhalting 
rch.   with   a,  skill   that  lesser'  play- 
ghts,  if  they  recognize  it.  must  be 
iou.o  of. 

i-imly  Pinero.  in  this  fine  comedy. 
Hp  life.  But  who  shall  say  falsely? 
^y  were  jiobr  jdeople,  those  .Mortimers, 
h  loo  little  money  for  th»ir  needs, 
.lames,  the  most  open  sellish  of  the 
.Tnd  yet  withall  the  most  decent, 
11 1 -d  out.  Greedily  they  behaved, 
mly.      Jjiji     their    temptation  was 

niio  shall  blame  them? 
ccording    to   their    natures,    at  all 
Ills,  Ihoy  bore  themselves  under  fire. 
F\  Pinero's  personages  are  triumphs 
li.-iracteri'/.adon.  from  the  Utile  sharp 
-■hes  of  the  sisters-in-law,  through 
'  '       iitrasted  types  of  lawyers 
asth  portraits  of  Jame.sl 
.    i  Phyllis,  hl^s  wile. 
-  pl^i>\rs,  all  of  tliuiti,  did  full  jus- 
lo  these  triumphs  of  characteriza- 
Seated  in  ftimii.v  conclave  in  what 
.Jamt-f  frequently  reminded  them 
'the    house   of   mourning,"  thev 
ted  their  audience  to  some  of  the 
t  amusing  eqjnedy  seen  in  Boston 

ImV         Ami'  -^U^  «^«-.,J.... 


WILBUR  rTHEATRE— [>,  I^awrencc 
Welter  presents  Julia  Sanderson  In 
".Moonlight,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
actfj.  Book  by  AVIlIiam  lye  Baron.  Ly- 
rliH  by  William  B.  ITriedlander.  .Music 
by  Con  Conrad,  Dances  .staged  by 
VVaKer  Brooks.  Ben  Schwartz'  coiwluct- 
ed.  First  performance  in  ;Bo!}taiii',',  U'he 
cast:  ^V-'" 

.Tinimle   Farnsworlh  Mr.   Louis  Simon 

George  \'an  Home  Mr.  Glen  Dale 

IK'lly  Uunean  Miss  Julia  S«ihders»n 

Louise  Kndlcott . . . .  Miss  Saacha  Beaumont 

.•^uzai.no  Franklin  .Miss  Ann  Toddlngs 

Brooks  Air.  Fi-ank  Crumlt 

l  eter  Darby  M,.,  Franker  Wood 

Marie  .\)i»K  Helen  O  Hhea 

Martin  Brown  Mr.  Ward  Fox 

When   this  entertainment  was  pre-  i 
sented  at  the  l^ongacre  Theatre.  New  i 
York.  Elsa'Ersl.   the  Viennese  prima, 
donna,  played  the  part  of  Betty,  now  i 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Sanderson.     Mr.  } 
Glendfliiiing  was  then  seen  as  Peter,  ( 
the  electrician,  now  taken  by /Franker! 
Wood.  I 
The  piece  i.s  a  iiiusicallzation  of  Mr.  j 
Lie    Baron's    "1    Love    Yo^."    Here  we  j 
have  a  inusical  farce  with  a  plot,  and  an  | 
Interesting  one  iC  is,   i.iayed  with  in- 
finite zest,  ijlayed  seriously  as  all  good 
farce  should  be  played,  and  here  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  word  "Cohanic" 
fits  admirably,  not  alone  for  the  prin- 
cipals,   but   for   a   chorus   tha^  works 
industriously,  untiringly  .ht-ougl-Rjut  the 
entire  entertainment. 

The  dialogue  is  pointed,  o£t»n  ex- 
ceedingly funny.  And  the  idea  of  the 
electrician  is  well  put,  if  just  a  bit  rem- 
iniscent, for  one  has  but  to  turn  the 
Ijages  back,  and  there  is  conjured  up 
the  ingratiating  plumber,  Jerry  Conroy, 
inspired  by  Air.  Cohan,  vitalized  liy 
Clvarles  King.  Later  still  we  recall  the 
wild  joint  wiper  fashioned  In  the  niind 
of  Zelda  Sears,  which  brings  us  un  to 
the  moment  in  the  raucous  union  elec- 
j  trician  of  Franker  Wood,  with  much  to 
the  credit  of  .\tr.  Le  Baron. 

Of  music  there  is  a-plenty,  and  above  j 
and  beyond  much  of  its  kind  now  of- j 
fered  in   our  theatre.     "If  I  Were  of 
the  Hoi  Polloi"  is  one  of  these,  ".Say  It 
Again"  another,  and  yet  again  "Don't 
Put  Me  Out  of  Your  Heart."    Each  and 
iall  with  many  another  inviting  in  mu- 
,  sical    invention,    pleasing   in  measures 
I  here,  and  there  with  odd  but  pleasing 
I  orchestration. 

I  Jimmie  Farnsworth.  like  many  a 
betting  man,  is  ronceited.  With  the 
proper  envirMniiVriit  he  insists  that 
people  will  fall  in  love,  become  en- 
gaged. His  formula  i.s  at  least  a  good 
c'.etting.  A  moonlight  nigiit,  a  book 
with  warm  love  passages,  an  enchant- 

;  ing  violin.  The  lights  go  bad.  an  elec- 
trician IS  snmrnqned.  Jimmie's  friends 
insist  that  the  electrician  would  he  a 
good  subject.  Peter,  the  electrician, 
agrees  to  enter  the  bargain  and  he  is 
to  be  paid  half  of  the  wager  of  $5i>00. 
Comes  the  moonlight  night,  the  book 
of  love,  an  appropriate  arrangement  of 
the  lights,  the  singing  violin,  seductive- 
ness in  the  very  air.  The  scheme  works 
— in    the    wrong    way — love    is  every- 

^  where  but  unleashed.  The  "works"  are 
"pied."  And  yet  there  are  four  wed- 

j  dings  in   the  ofEing!  Curtain! 

I  Miss  Sanderson  was  a  dainty  Betty, 
dancing  a  little,  sinsing  as  is  her  wont 

I  in  a  "pretty''  way,  Louis  Simon  as 
Jimmie,  a  part  'that  called  for  much 
tact,  endless  detail,  the  way^s  of  a  well 
schooled  farceur.  .Ml  this  he  did  ad- 
mirably. Franl\er  Wood,  not  so  Ions' 
ago  "vaudevilling"  with  that  dumpling 
of  the  "two-a-day,"  Bunny  Wyde,  was  ' 
Peter,  the  electrician.  On  his  first  ap- 
pearance r?iere  was  no  thought  of  the 
actor.  Here  was  an  electrician  -whp 
had  come  up  'the  alley,  and  entered  tha 
stuge  door  of  the  Wilbur,  so  convincing 
was  the  illu.sion.  He  danced  hoaitly, 
pulled  his  wheezes  tellingly,  was  first 
and  always  a  "good  union  man." 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
rest  6f  the  cast— the  crooning,  soft 
tenor  (51  Frank  Crumlt,  'the  toe  dancing, 

the  sweetness,  the  naivete  of  Helen 
O'Shfa  as  Marie.  And  once  more  that 
indefal'gable  and  a.greeable  chorus. 

T.  A.  Ik. 


i  .1 .    H.. I  Mi. Ill-,   I  ]'  'i  ..i  I  ;   mil 

Lndle  L>.  Collins.  Their  |)rograni  in- 
•ludcd  negro  folk  songs — "Steal  Away," 
'Done  Made  My  Vow,"  "Good  NewH," 
'Oh,  Mary,  Don't  You  Weep  .No  More," 
"Little  Star,"  by  I'Yank  La  Forge; 
'Tub's  Lullaby,"  "Kentucky  Tfome," 
'I'm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Al- 
ways," "Carry  Mo  Back  to  Old  Vlr- 
giny,"  "Rock  My  Soul,"  "Oo  Down 
Moses,"  "Deep  ({liver,"  as  arranged  by 
H.  T.  Burleigh;  "All  God's  Chillen  Got 
Shoes,"  "My  Soul  Is  a  Witness,"  "God 
True,"  arranged  by  Th.  Otterstrom; 
"Kzekiel  Saw  the  Wheel,"  "Hear  the 
Lambs  a-CryIn',"  "The  Golden  Slipper" 
and  "Swing  Low.  Sweet  Chariot,"  a.s 
well  as  readings  fro.ni  the  pocm.s  of  Paul 
Lawrence  Dunbar  by  Mr.  .Myers. 

They  are  now  the  third  generation  of 
jubilee  singers  that  Fisk  University  has 
sent  on  their  circuitous  way,  each  sea- 
son, to  sing  the  negro  spirituals — as 
they  were  first  sung,  unelaborated  by 
modern  harmonizations,  the  curving  and 
unerring  rhythms  and  unerring  short 
melodies  flowing  from  one  to  the  other 
In  unbroken  line — now  a  tenor  solo,  now 
a  bass,  and  always  the  low  and  resonant 
throbbing  of  the  dhorus.  'i 

Their  program  last  night  was  of  a 
pattern  with  the  others,  with  a  pro- 
))onderance  of  too  familiar  songs — I 
"Kentucky  Home,"  "Carry  Mo  Back"  I 
and  "Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot."  A 
pity,  with  so  fecund  a  lore— julpilee ; 
songs  from  Kentucky,  from  Louisiana,  i 
the  Bahamas  and  the  little  known  Creole 
patois  songs — that  they  could  not  have 
varied  their  repertoire  more.  However, 
there  was  a  richly  melancholy  little 
"Tub's  Lullaby,"  rarely  given;  a  Ken- 
tucky revival  song,  "God  Is  True,"  ar- 
ranged by  Thomas  Otterstrom,  and  the 
curious  "My  Soul  Is  a  Witness,"  which 
ranges  from  Methuse^eh  to  the  Book  of 
Revelations  in  choral  chanting.  And 
only  these  singers  could  translate  it  so, 
these  Blithe  and  radiant  talks  w-ith  God, 
the  peculiar  sweet  harmonies  and  chal- 
lenging rhythms,  taken  in  turn  and  in 
chorus.  Perhaps  next  season  they  will 
give  more  of  their  store.  There  was  a 
small  but  very  loyal  audience  to  ap- 
plaud at  every  turn.  E.  G. 


ir.any  a  day.    And  on  the  occasion 


AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


ST.  JAMEg — New  Toys,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Milton  Gropper  and 
Oscar  Hanimersteln  2d.  Produced  last 
February  in  New  York  with  Ernest 
Truex  in  tlie  leading  part.  First  lime 
in  Boston.    The  cast: 

Ruth  Webfc  Lucille  Adams 

Will  Webb  Houston  Richard." 

George  Clark  Louis  I,eon  Hal! 

Mr.s.   Warner  Anna  Lavng 

 Marie  Lalioz 

&ani  Wilks  Ralph   M.  Remley 

Aatalie   Wood  Olive  Blakenev 

Tom   Lawrence  John  Collier 

i'eople  never  seem  to  tire  of  the 
tragic-comedy  and  farce-comedy  situ- 
ations of  early  married  life.  We  had 
"The  First  Year,"  "Six  Cylinder  Love,"  i 
and  now  comes  "New  Toys."  a  play 
which  deals  with  "inarried  life  after  the 
baby  arrives,"  as  the  program  states. 

A  typical  Sunday  morning  in  the  av- 
erage family  of  young  married  America 
serves  for  an  introduction  to  this  plav. 
There  are  the  usual  petty  ,-irsuments 
about  even  more  petty  thin£!s  w-ith  the 
young  husband's  "All  right,  dear,"  com- 
ing in  to  smooth  matters  oyer,  .Some 
guests  have  been  invited  for  tlie  dinner 
that  noon.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
the  woman  guest  is  a  former  sweetlieart 
of  Will  Webb,  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
tlie  gentleman  invited  to  dinner  is  one 
of  Ruth  AVebb's  old  flames.  An  aunt,  an 
uncle,  a  next  door  neighbor,  and  then 
the  mother-in-law  drop  in,  too,  so  the 
meal  is  a  halty  and  confused  affair- 
after  the  manner  of  "The  First  Year." 
for  there  is  insufficient  food  for  the 
overflow  of  guests. 

Rutli  Webb  believes  that  she  has 
marked  ability  along  theatrical  lines. 
She  has  felt  the  urge  ever  since  she 
P  ayed  an  important  role  in  a  church 
Pla^.  Her  husband  strenuously  objects 
to  marriage  and  a  career  for'his  wife 
and  attempts  to  put  his  foot  down.  They 
have  their  first  quarrel,  each  finally 
trying  to  make  the  other  jealous  by 
flirting  with  their  former  sweethearts 

Tom  Lawrence,  Ruth's  early  admirer, 
IS  in  the  theatrical  business,  and  soon 
the  bride  of  two  years  is  rehearsing  in 
a  new  play,  soon  to  be  produced.  Things 
look  pretty  hopeless  for  a  while,  but  in- 
stead of  a  wrecked  home,  each  sees  the 
error.s  of  his  and  her  way.s,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  with  an  audience  firmlv  con- 
vinced that  RiJth  and  Will  Webb  and 
last  but  not  least.  Will  Webb,  Jr.,  have 
many  happy  years  before  them 

The    play    is    interesting    and  very 
aniusing  In  parts.    The  first  act  drags 
a  bit  at  first,  but  the  farcical  situations 
wliich    arrive    as    the    play  progresses 
Help  It.    Houston  Richards  has  the  Er- 
nest  Truex   role.     He   does   his  usual 
finished  work,  making  Will  Webb,  hesi- 
tant and   yet    firm   when   occasion   de-  I 
mands.    Lucille  Adams  is  charming  and  i 
refreshing,  in    the   girlish    role   of   the  I 
young  wife.    The  other  parts  were  verv  | 
well  handled.    There  was  a  large  audi- 
eiice,  which  was  enthusiastic, 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL— "Stepping  Stories," 
musical  extravaganza,  with  the 
Stone  family,  father,  mother 
and  daughter,  Dorothy.  Fourth 
week. 

SFLWYN— "For  All  Of  Ij's" 
piay  by  William  Hodge  in 
which  he  stars.    Fifth  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Outward  Bound," 
Sutton  Vane's  play  of  thn  in-' 
finite.    Fourth  and  last  week. 

SHUBERT— "Wildflower,"  musi- 
cal comedy  with -Edith  Day, 

TREMONT  —  "Laugh,  Clown, 
Laugh,"  play  by  Belasco  and 
Tom  Gushing,  with  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore  and  Irene  Fei>wick. 


KHTH'S  HAS  GOOD 

'a  bi'l  replete  wiitli  star  acts,  featur- ' 
■  ng  song,  <iance  and  monologue  Is  offered 

I 'It  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
The  outstanding  act,  perhaps.  Is  the  ^ 
(,ne  in  which  Harry  Green  and  company 
(  appear.    It  Is  billed  "The  Cherry  Tree." 
It  is  Green's  first  appearance  in  Boston 
in  seven  years,  and  the  .sterling  charac- 
ter actor  was  given  a  rousing  welcome 
by  the  two  audiences  yesterday.  Green 
portravs  a  character  wliose  main  mis- 
sion in  life  is  to  tell  the  truth.  The  play- 
let is  full  of  surprises  and  gives  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  principal  and  the  sup- 
j  porting  company  to  show  tjieir  histrionic 
1  ability. 

'  Sharing  honors  on  the  bill  are  Moss 
and  Frye,  originators  of  "How  Is  Up." 
The  two  colored  entertainers  are 
not  strangers  to  Boston  and  tlie  15  or 
more  minu'tcs  they  are  on  the  stage 
keeps  the  audience  laughing  every  min- 
ute. There  is  not  a  single  dull  inoment 
In  the  act. 

Rlos.som  Seeley,  billed  as  "Tlie  Girl 
Who  Glorifles  Syncopation,"  offers  some- 
thing new  in  jazz  songs,  dances  and 
I  gowns.  She  is  assisted  *y  Bert  Piske 
^and  Warner  Gault. 

'  Montague  l>ove,  "The  Mansfield  of  the 
Screen,"  crowds  a  great  deal  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  10  or  12  minu'tes  he  is 
[before  the  foot.iights.  He  tells  several 
stories,  gives  some  reminiscences  of  the 
cinema  world  and  concludes  jiis  offering 
with  a  recitation  ■  of  Kipling's  poem, 
"Boots."  The  act  was  well  received. 

Alma    Nielson.  assisted    by    Dan  B. 
Ely,  Dave  Rice  ana  the  Frivolity  Five, 
give  a  snappy   quarter  of  an   hour  of 
;  song  and  dance.    .Miss  Nielson  is  a  tal- 
'  ented  young  woman  who  not  onl.v  can 
.  dance  and  sing  well,  but  knows  how  to 
wear  clothes.    The  company  gave  :nu-  i 
merous  encores.  I 
Ottier  acts  on  the  bill  included  Elmer  j 
Cleve.  in  "Black  and  White,"  Jule  and  ) 
Carl  Luster,  James  Burke  and  Eleanor 
Durkin,  and   the  Caul   sisters,  assisted 
by  Florence  Page.     The  news  reel,  'top- 
ics of  the  day  and  the  animated  fables 
were  also  on  the  bill. 


"Sap-iflce.''  the  screen  adaptation  of 
Gotthdld  Les.^lng's  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  j 
at  Tremont  Temple,  is  another  "miracle 
play.""  carefully  jind  competently  pre- 
sented, and  decidedly  worth  studying. 
In  spite  of  its  tnan>-  anomalies  it  Is  ' 
strangely  moving  and  most  effective. 
.\s  a  spectacle  it  impresses,  although  it 
violates  nearly  all  the  accepted  canons 
of  motion  picture  making.  | 

Lessing's  book  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  screen  and  his  complex,  slowly  un- 
folding  tale  must  have  tortured  the  di- 
rector to  the  verge  of  instnity.  "Con- 
tinuity" there  is  none  and  it  takes  an  j 
agile  rnind  to  piece  together  the  frag-  j 
ments  of  the  drama. 

The  main   theme  is   the  ancient  one 
of  brother  and  sister,  separated  in  in- 
fancy, falling  in  love  and  learning  the  i 
truth  only  at  the  very  end.    .Nathan,  the 
wise  old  Hebrew,  with  his  philosophy 
and  idealism,  whose  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice himself   for  the   sake   of  peace, 
makes  a  unique  character  study,  half 
prophet,    half    apostle.      The    part  is. 
played    with    admirable    restraint  hy 
Werner  Kraus.  , 
'   The  scene  is  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  < 
ot  the  Crusades,  although  there  is  no  : 
pretense  of  adherence  to  historical  fact,  j 
We  have  Saracens  and  Templars,  plenty 
of  vigorous  fighting;    a  young  knight  I 
spared  by  Saladin  apparently  because 
he  makes  himself  known  as  a  brother 
of  an  ancient  fraternity;  love-'nmking 
that  is  only  tepid:  the  merest  trace  of 
comedy,  aiid  plenty  of  picturesque  en- 
vironment. J.  E.  P. 


PHILHARMONIC 


The  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  New 
York,  Willem  Van  Hoogrstraten,  con- 
ductor gave  a  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  This  v.-as  the 
program,  the  soloist  being  "iolanda 
Mero,  pianist: 

ncpthovfp— -Symphony  No,  S,  in  E-Hat  major 
Tclbal;ov8ky — I'Ibdo   Concerto   No.    2,  in 

S,^,"',"^""-.  Salon,.',  DSKO. 

Strauss.  ."Tm  Eulensplegc-Ts  Merry  Pranks' 
When  a  conductor  from  abroad 
brings  his  orchestra  to  town  he 
mipht  with  grnce  pay  us  the  compli- 
ment of  recognizing  that  the  Boston 
musical  public  takes  at  least  a  moderate 
Interest  In  music  written  within  10 
years. 

Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky,  Strauss— 
they  are  comfortably  safe,  sure  to 
draw  a  crowd  and  sure  to  please  It. 
too.  One  piece  of  unfamiliar  music, 
though,  which  would  have  kept  no- 
body at  home,  might  easily  have  lured 
a  few  more  people  to  the  hall.  Not  to 
have  produced  the  Resplghl  piece  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra  played  a  week 
or  .so  ago  seems  an  opportunity  thrown 
away.  .  „ 

Now  that  these  playera  from  New 
York  visit  Boston  every  year,  even 
those  persons  whose  parochial  pride 
leads  them  to  forget  the  true  force 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  famous  dictum, 
may  well  refrain  from  commenting  on 
I  he  comparative  merits  of  the  visltinK 
orchestra  and  ours.  The  New  York 
irchestra  proved  itself  again  yester- 
day an  admirable  band  of  players,  not 
equally  remarkable,  of  course,  in  al' 
pholr=,  but  indeed  of  a  very  high  aver- 
age, singularly  well  drilled  in  mat- 
ters of  technique,  highly  responsive  toj 
the  conductor's  will- 

Brilliantly  they  played  the  tvko 
Strauss  pieces,  with  stirring  rh>thm, 
sonorously.  Of  course,  they  would,  a 
f,ne  body  of  players  ^Ith  a  conductor 
like  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  to  lead  them 
Their  triumph,  though,  and  his,  came 
with  the  Beethoven  symphony. 

The  first  movement,  it  one  may  judge 
by  the  applause,  fell  flat,  even  as  hap- 
pened two  years  ago.  probably  the  last 
time  It  was  played  in  Boston.    So  on 
both  occasions,  did  the  funeral  march 
only  to  be  followed,  two  years  ago  and 
yesterday,   with   as  lusty  applause  as 
a  conductor  could  wish  for  the  scherzo 
.and  the   finale.     The   inference  would 
I  seem  to  be  that,  for  Boston  audiences 
at   least,    these    first   two  movements, 
once  accounted  among  the  niost  com- 
pellinglv     emotional     that  Beethoven 
ever  penned,   at  last  have   lost  their 
emotional  force.  ,,or,ti^ 
Mr  Van  Hoogstraten  made  no  frantic 
effort  to  infuse  the  vanished  heroic  note 
into    the    Erolca.      To    the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  first  two  movements  on 
the  other  hand,  their  lovely  color,  their 
melody,  their  Infinite  rhythmic  variety 
Mr    Van    Hoogstaten   showed  MmsM 
fensiUve"to  a  highly  remarkable  eegree 
Hp  is  blessed,  furthermore,  with  so  kean 
^feeling  for  tonal  balance  that  he  made 
I  Beethoven  symphony,  too  often  t°day 
abounding  in  measures  mighty  harsn  to 
tL  ear  Constantly  well -sound  ng^  Not 
every  conductor  can  achieve  this  feat. 
Ind  in  the  thrilling  close  of  the  finale 
h^  achieved  another.    For  this  move- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  Strauss  pieces. 
Sr  Van  Hoogstraten  was  rouslngly  ap- 
plauded  by  a  large  audience 

was  Mme.  Mero.  At  this  laie  oat 
sh!  Is  not  Hkely  to  make  Tchalkovsk^l 
G  major  concerto  as  popular  as  Its  pred- 

-^-^  ir;":trengrh!-"Kelnir'''re^ 

"hTthmln^l  .'o^^-'dr^lhTwal 
do  that  Mme.  Mero  did.  bhe  was 
called  four  times;  well  she  d-^erved^the 


Suite   were   equaiiy   wortny'^  warm 
commendation. 

Of  the  brilliant  virtuoso  pieces  the 
Spanish  Dance  by  the  lU-fated  Grana- 
doe  was  the  most  striking  from  the 
purely  musical  standpoint  and  by  rqa- 
Bon  of  Its  mood.  The  Georgian  Rhapso- 
dy by  the  younger  Tcherepnln.  is  a  thlTg 
of  shreds  and  patches,  folk  tunes  with-  ' 


out  Irresistible  charm,  loosely  Joined  to- 
gether with  here  and  there  a  purple 
patch  of  bravura.  Possibly  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment  this  rhapsody  might 
have  momentary  Interest.  Better  than 
this  ambitious  but  futile  work  are  the 
frankly  let-her-go  pieces  by  Mile.  Bou- 
langer  and  the  Spaniard  Cassado. 

Mr.  BedetU's  program  evidently 
pleased  the  audience.  The  program  as 
a  whole  showed  the  solidity  of  his  art. 
the  purity  of  his  taste  In  the  treatment 
of  music  by  the  old  masters,  while  the 
pieces  by  the  moderns  served  to  dis- 
play technical  proficiency  in  the  vir- 
tuoso vein,  as  well  as  dash  that  was 
characterized  by  poise  and  elegance. 

And  Mr.  Bedettl  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  sparing  the  audience  a  long 
concerto,  which  without  an  orchestra  Is 
as  funeral  baked  meat,  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  pianist  accompanying 
may  be.  Mr.  Fiedler  assisted — not  mere- 
ly In  name.  His  accompaniments  were 
those  of  a  musician — responsive  to  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  and  some  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  composers 
were  exacting. 


A  GARDEN  llrf'AUTUMN 

(For  Aa  the  '^VorldWaga) 
Dahlias  dulled,  dry.  and  dead; 
Gladlola.  lifting  a  pastel  head; 
Marigold,  asters,  and  small  flowers  lor- 

lorn;  ^    .  „_l 

Salvia,    In   contour,   rusted  brown  or 

dusty  red. 

Fuchsia,  strong,  vivid,  and  hardy;  j 
Empurpled  petunia;  a  poppy  or  two; 
Snapdragon,  white,  variegated,  cerise,  In 

I  Kn&  a^sm'all  bed  of  pansles  all  too  few. 

Farther  on,  are  curled-up  Uly  pads  and 

swaying  reeds  »  .   

In  a  small,  stagnant  pool,  that  Is  now 
Bereft  of  darting  gold-flsh.  and  frog  of 
noisy  deeds. 

A.  not-overclean  whlteoat,  strea&edwlth  j 

Foiled^! n^ursult  0|f  ft  cautious  fly  | 
Joins   me,   a    solitary   stranger,   as  Ij 
pass  by.  1 

Ufeless  stalks  of  flowers  gone  by 

That  in  season  gave  pleasure  to  the  eye.  ( 

Flung  high  and  bare,  is  an  ashen-whlte  . 

A  grlm.'^'d'usty  pine,  ^ere  a  bird  may  ' 

Scant-Ta*fed  elms,  with  colors  Iflowlng. 
And  overhead,  a  blue  sky,  with  soft, 
Cloudlets  Bhowlng.^^^ 


WlUlam  -Wrlgley.  Jr.,  of  Chicago  paid 
an  income  tax  of  »885.81B.  By  guml 
Just  chew  on  that. 

"The  best  Journalist  Is  the  man  who 
can  become  impassioned  on  the  least 
provocation."— John  St.  Ijoo  Strachey. 

To  which  I.  B.  replies  in  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian:    "This  Is  neither  classl- 
i  clsm   nor   truth,    the   good  journalist 
'  being  no  other  than  the  Jrood  observer, 
j  recorder  and  appraiser  who  feels  pas- 
sion where  passion  is  due." 

G.  L.  S.  of  Hyde  Park  nominates  for 

1  our  Hall  of  Fame  Messrs.  Walter  W. 
I  Candy,  president,  and  William  E.  Candy. 
1  secretary  of  the  Busy  Bee  Candy  Com- 
I  pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— •« — 

"CAL'S"  SILENCE  EXPLAINED 

Amid  the  quiet  of. the  farm 

"Ca!"  learned  the  art  of  keeping  still, 
He  saw  that  when  he  fed  the  pigs, 
The  silent  ones  got  all  the  swill. 

J.  M.  B. 


tribute. 


BEDEniREGTAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Jean  Bedettl.  solo  violoncellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  with  the 
assistance  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  accom- 
panist The  program  read  as  follows. 
Valeentlnl,  Sonata  No.  10  (by  request) . 
Bach  Suite.  C  major  (for  violoncello 
alone);  Tcherepnin.  Rhapsody  Geor- 
glenne  (first  time  In  America).  Bach. 
Arleso;  Granados.  Spanish  Dance;  Nadla 
Bruianger,  Piece  in  C  sharp  minor  (firs 
time  in  America):  Cassado,  OIU  Mi 
Tierra— Fantasle  Andalouse  (first  time 

'"Mn"Bed'etti  played  the  strictly  virtu- 
osi pieces  in  a  brilliant  manner  that 
excited  the  large  audience  to  loud  and 
prolonged  applause,  but  even  more  note- 
worthy was  his  noble  perfomxance  of 
Bach's  Arioso  that  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  group.  His  per- 
formance of  Valentlnl's  Sonata  es- 
pecially the  slow  movements,  and  Uie 
Sarabande  and  second  Bourree  of  Bach  s 


«IVANH,OE"  DEFENDED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment of  your  correspondent  who  speaks 
of  "Ivanhoe"  as  merely  a  "boys'  book." 
It  Is  just  as  much  enjoyed  by  women 
and  girls,  If  they  happen  to  like  Scott.  ' 

Catherine  Breshkovsy,  "the  Little  i 
Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolu-  ^ 
tion,'"  read  It  for  the  first  time  while  In  j 
prison,  and  wrote  me  a  most  enthuslas-  ^ 
tlo  letter  about  It,  calling  It  "a  novel  of  j 
novels."  She  had  not  been  allowed  to  | 
read  Scott  In  her  youth,  because  her  j 
mother  had  a  prejudice  agajnst  him. 

Ruskln  insisted  that  "Ivanhoe"  was  I 
much  inferior  to  "Guy  Mannerlng."  but 
1  the  general  verdict  has  always  been  to 
I  the  contrary.         "  ' 
1    Ma.y  I  also  advise  your  correspondent 
!  who  has  not  read  "Anne  of  Oeiersteln," 
j  to  do  so?   Scott  himself  did  not  like  It— 
at  least  he  did  not  like  Aiine— but  I 
'  think  tho  story  one  of  his  best,  and  1  ■ 
i  have  been  through  Scott's  novels  (ex-  , 
cept  "St.  Ronan's  Well")  once  a  year  , 
or  oftener  for  the  best  part  of  a  ll£e  j  i 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester.  ! ', 

Perhaps    we    sjiall  enjoy  "Ivanhoe"  ' 
when  we  are  cast  into  a  prison  cell  and  ; 
the  novel  is  the  only  book  allowed  us. 
Out  of  prison  we  find  "Ivanhoe"  a  tinsel 
and  sawdust  romance,  not  to  be  put  on 
the  shelf  with  "The  Antiquary,"  "Old 
Mortality."     "The     Heart     of  Mid- 
Lothlan,"  and  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 
We  confess  to  a  liking  for  "Peveril  of 
the  Peak"  and  "Bedgauntlet."  Then 
there  Is  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
also  "Quentin  Durward."    But  Thack- 
eray's "Rebecca  and  Rowena"  Is  worth 
a  wilderness  of  "Ivanhoes,"  in  spite  of, 
"The   Little   Grandmother's"  enthusi- 
astic    praise.      As     for  "Waverley," 
"Woodstock,"  "The  Monastery,"  "The 
Abbot,"  we  oould  not  and  can  not  read 
them.      And    some  might  put  Scott's 
"Minstrelsy    of    the   Scottish  Border" 
above  aU  his  novels  with  the  possible 
exception  of  "The  Antiquary"  or  "The 
Heart  of  MW-Lothlan."— Ed. 

As  the  World  Waga: 
Here  Is  a  tough  one  for  you! 
Purchaser — Have  you  any  glue?  i 
Clerk  (of  much  learning)— What  size? 

LEB  PAGE. 


I  ADD  "CHILD  LABOR" 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

A   newspaper   clipping    from  South 
Carolina  reads: 

"The  scarcity  of  women  tn  Canada 
has  become  so  acute  that  the  Dominion 
government  has  begun  importing  them 
from  England.     At  the  present  time 
there  are  6.5  per  cent,  more  men,  than 
I  women  in  Canada."  m 
1    "-VSTiy,"    comes    a    great   chorus  M 
'anguished  cries  from  the  great  manless 
wastes  of  Boston  and  environs.  "doesn,  t 
The  Dominion  government  begin  export- 
ir,^  men  to  Massachusetts,'  where,  to 
safeguard  future  happiness,  little  girls 
^rp  taueht  to  dance  stag  at  the  tender 
age  of  H-."  ONE  OF  THEM. 

VOTE  AGAINST  THAT  AMENDMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  a  boy  or  a  girl  graduates  from  the 
high  school  at  16  years  of  age.  and  the 
father  cannot  afford  to  send  either  one 
to  college,  will  the  children  have  to  loaf 
around  the  house  until  they  are  18  years 
old  before  they  can  go  to  work  to  help 
»  f^l  father?  And  It  that  is  so.  they 
(the  parentsrliU  not  want  to  raise  any 
chUdren  I  simply  want  to  know,  so  as 
W  vote  Intelligently  ou  the  j^-jesUon 
Nov.  4. 


s.  o.  s. 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

In  the  18th  century  an  Englishman  in 
Paris  was  going  for  a  drive  with  the 
French  King.    The  king  motioned  for 
the  Englishman  to  «et  first  In  the  car- 
riage, which  the  Englishman  did  Im- 
mediately, without  protest;  whereupon 
Wng   called    the   Englishman  the 
best  bred  man  in  Europe,  for  any  one 
else  would  have  hesitated  and  bowed  , 
In*   scraped,    thus   putting   upon   the  I 
kine  the  trouble  of  Insisting. 
A  recently  heard  somebody  Incorrect- 
1?  tell  tl.ls'^  anecdote  about  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.    The  Englishman  was  the 
Brttfsh  ambassador  to  France,  a  post 
Lord  Chesterfield  never  held. 

Tell  me  please,  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
llshml^^!  and  whether  the  king  was 
Louis  XrV  or  Louis  XV.  r^i^O. 


A  correspondent  believes  that  iH  ; 
magnificent  clima-X  of  the  Finale  in 
Prokofleffs  "Scythian"  suite,  played 
last  week  at  the  Symphony  Concerts, 
must  have  been  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  hearing  factory  whistles  toot- 
ing and  blowing  in  the  jnornlng. 

Walter  Braunfels  of  Munich  has  com- 
pleted an  opera  entitled  "Don  Juan  of 
the  Green  Trousers."  Walter  Pater 
.sported  an  apple-green  cravat  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  affected  unfa- 
vorably his  literary  style;  but  could  any 
man  wearing  green  trousers  be  an  ideal 
Don  Juan? 

Mr.  Sanroma.  a  pianist  of  marked 
talent,  will  play  In  Jordan  hall  this 
iiftfrnoon.  This  evening  Jean  Nolan, 
■I  singer  who  made  a  favorable  Impres- 
sion here  last  season,  will  be  heard. 


And  tomorrow  night  Mr.  Sanroma 
will  assist  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist.  In 
Jordan  Hall:  Plzzetti's  sonata,  the  first 
movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  concerto, 
and  pieces  by  Sindlng  and  Paganlnl-. 

In  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow  nlgh| 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  Mar. 
meins— Miriam,  Irene  and  Phyllls-- 
wiU  be  seen  in  drama  dances,  graceful, 
grotesque  and  tragic,  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  Emerson  College  endowment  fund. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  Edith 
Wynne  Matthi.son  will  appear  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  tomorrow  night  In  "The  Chas- 
tening" and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  in  "The  Admiral."  a  play, 
which,  portraying  Columbus  as  the  type 
f.r  the  universal  discoverer,  will  be  per- 
formed here  tor  the  first  time. 

Isadora  Duncan  purposes  to  teach 
dancing  in  Berlin  to  600  children  of  the 
masses.  She  admits  that  her  own  dan- 
cing davs  are  over.  It  was  in  Moscow 
that  she  lo.irned  to  dance  the  '  Interna- 
i  tionalp,"  which  is  "nearest  to  complete 
,  expression  of  her  art."  Is  It  her  pur-  , 
pose  in  Berlin  to  raise  a  crop  of  young 
I  bolsheviks  through  her  "interpretative 
I  art?  ' 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Hardy,  not 
enthusiastic  over  the  film  version  of 
■■Tess"  with  Its  telephone,  night  clubs, 
i  motor  cars  and  the  introduction  of  a 
I  letter  beginning,  "Dear  Old  Top,  '  now 
1  purposes  to  give  his  own  d-'amatization 
iof  the  novel,  which  he  made  long  ago, 
to  the  Wessex  Players  of  Dorchester. 

Frederick  I>amond,  the  pianist  whose 
devotion  to  Beethoven  Is  equalled  only 
by  that  of  Mrs.  Micawber  to  Mr.  Ml- 
cawber.  will  play  in  Jordan  hall  next 
Saturdav  afternoon  three  sonatas 
(Wala.steln,  Pathetique,  Appasionta) 
and  three  .smaller  pieces. 


.  -rtie  s»ory  is  fanUllar.  We  once  knew 
En-'llshman's  name,  but  have  for- 
gotten tt     Another  case  of  "After  you 
dear  Alphonse";   "After  you,  old 

top."— Ed-   

BROTHERLY  INTEREST 
( vi^A^nnA.  Cal..  Tribunel 


i^nd^y^^U  and^'et^VurJoOc.  back, 
Say  need  It  before  you  die.  a  J. 
'PON,  JEJ&ton  Avo.  — 


Last  Saturday  night  at  the  Symphony 
concert  "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble' 
Bee"  was  repeated,  so  long-continued 
was  the  applause.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  was  the  first  time  an  "encore  was 
granted  in  the  history  of  tho  orchestra, 
except  when  Mr.  Paderewskl  played 
but  we  are  reminded  that  Mr.  Henschel 
allowed  a  repetition  of  Gounod  s 
"Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette. 

On  Feb.  20  and.  21,  1891.  Vladimir  de 
Pachmann  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor  at  a  subscription  concert  ol  the 
orchestra.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  he  came  out  and.  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  Mr.  Nlklsch  and  the  conserva- 
tive, played  Liszt's  "Rigoletto"  fan- 
tasie. 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says,  apro- 
pos of  "The  Thief  of  Bagdad":  "The 
lirst  real  fairy  tale  to  be  shown  on  an 
English  screen-the  first  of  any  length 
with  that  consistent  inconsistency 
whibh  is  the'  iiure  spirit  of  fairy  lore 
—••Fairbanks,  the  actor,  is  an  acrobat 
and  a  harlequin.  •  But  Fairbanks,  the 
producer,  is  a  poet."  And  again.  The 
Thief  of  Bagdad'  in  its  volatility.  Its 
lovely  illogic  and  its  complete  rlghtness 
of  form  is  a  kinematic  Kubla  Khan. 

'  The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  : 
concerts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening  comprises  these  composi- 
tions, to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Kousse- 
vltzkv  Overture  to  "Oberon,  Rous- 
sel's  Svmohony,  B  flat,  the  Bacchanale 
from  ■•Tannhaeuser^'  Siegfrled'.s  Fun- 
eral Music,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
and  the  prelude  to   "The  Master^lng- 

'^'^Roussel's  Symphony,  in  three  move-' 
mfnt"!  was  produced  at  a  Pafeloup; 
concert  in  Paris  in  March.  1922.  Mr, 
Kous  ovitzky  brought  the  Symphony  ouU 
at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Pans  In  Octo-; 
her  19''3  The  first  movement  is  in-; 
tended  to  express  the  enthusiastic  ar-; 
dor  of  youth.  The  second,  fleeting  jo>3, 
th^n  deep  impressions  of  a  sentimental; 
nalure  the  third,  sorrow,  bitterness 
revolt  knd  at  the  end  the  serenity  tha 
brings  peace  and  raises  man  above  hi- 
passions. 

I  remember  very  well  hearing  th 
salvation  Army  song  at  Hamgan 
Ti-,rt'v  Theatre.  There  was  a  popul 
negro  n~rel  in  the  cast,  called  John 
ny  Wild,  who  beat  the  drum  in  th 
salvation  Army,  and  interpolated  t« 
ine«  that  caused  more  laughter  an- 
appiau..e  than  anything  else  in  the  song 
"I  get  a  dollar  a  night  for  beating  th  | 
drum.  .         .,  I 

'  Ahd  I  spend  it  all  for  rum  and  gum^  |^ 

I-  H  in  your  column  says  "Th: 
Market  on  Saturday  Night"  was  O 
•■Dooley's  Inflation. 

About  40  years  ago  I  saw  anfl_  hear^ 
i,     i„     ••ssr.natter     Sovereignly.       '  ' 


,,,,,,  Meln- 
;-f;.,"  "Uu  iioiinl  In.'  .MuUil}  Day." 
Ti'  In  It.    I  (IIJ  I'Jt  think  Harrlgnn 

,1   1  l;irt   ^^  •        I'l  thn  pliow. 

I  .1  MURRAY. 

I  iii.iloN  Inll.itliin"?  Don'l  yuu  mean 
■IrSork-y's  Irllatloii"?  "Siiuutter  Snv- 
I'lBiiiy  wji.s  produced  !it  the  Xow 
iftiitre  Comlque,  N.-w  York,  mana^red 

IlarrlKnn  anfl  Mart,  on  .Inn.  H, 
hni.'  YfumanM,  that  i>f  lOHcphlne; 
irrlK""  took  the  part  of  KoUx  Mc- 
vrc;  Toiiv  Hart  played  the  widow 
inn;  John 'wild  playpd  Dnrwln  PRU- 
r,  "Tho  Muddy  Day"  waH  brought 
I  nf  that  th.'atro  In  1SR3.— Kd. 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
pin  It.s  season  next  Sunday  afternoon 
tho  St.  Jnmos  Theatre, 
•hallapln  will  sins  In  Syniphony  hall 
xt  Sunday  afterroon. 
The  tlrst  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
hestra's  concerts  for  young;  peopl-' 
11  taVn'  iilace  In  Symphony  hall  next 
lesday  at  4  P.  M.  It  will  be  re- 
nted on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  tho 
(mo  hour.  Mr.  Kou.ssovllzky  will  con- 
rt  Mendelssohn,  Overture,  Scherzo 
il  Mareh  from  "Mid.summer  NMght'.s 
■cam"  music;  Stravinsky,  Songr  of  the 
ilea  Bargemen  (flrst  time  In  Boston); 
linik<ivsky,  Canzpnetta  from  the  vlo- 

concerto    (Mr.    Burgin.    violinist);  | 
Mskv-Korsakov.    The    Flight    of   the  , 
1  ruble  r.ee;  (Vlndy,  Minuet  and  French 
urtd  Uani-e  from  The  Old  .Style  Suite  ' 
I);  Jolumn  Strauss,  Waltz,   "On  tho 
utiful  Blue  Danube." 
\.)  adult  ^vlll  be  admitted  unless  ac- 
panlcd  by  ono  or  more  children.  , 

There  Is  precedent  I'or  a  tear  that  tho  | 
ild  welcome  given  to  young  Coogan  j 

«y  help  to  make  cinoma  stars  of  our 
jungsters.    In  the  early  10th  century 

e  success  of  Master  Betty,  "The  In- 

nt  Roscius,"  led  to  a  stage  Inund.ition 
juvenile  stars.    The  Inf.int  X  estris, 

fant  Bllllnpton.  Infant  Hercuks. 
oung  Orpheus  and  Young  Roxcia,  to 
xme  but  a  few,  qho'ie  for  a  season. 

London  Dally  Chronicle. 
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irthur  Hartmann,  violinist,  gave  a 
Ital  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  with 
help  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  accompanist, 
played  Concerto,   E  Major,  J.  S. 
^ch;    Adagio    and    Allegro,  Corelll; 
rgo,  Vivaldi-Hartmann;  variations  on 
■  G  string,  Paganinl;  Ciaccona,  Bach; 
riant  d'Automne,  Gretchanlnoft-Hart- 
rinn;  Poupee  Valsante,  Poldlnl-Hart- 
nn;     Autumn     Song.  Humoresque. 
ric  haikowslcy- Hart  m  ann . 
Mr.  Hartmann.  who  made  his  early 
)lln  studies  in  Boston,  drew  a  large 
d  conspicuously  friendly  audience  to 
■ip  concert.  The  program  Itself  may  or 
ny  not  have  pleased  the  people,  but 
(rely  It  was  not  conventional,  since  it 
*  ( voted  above  an  hour  to  the  stoutest 
,issi(.s— barring  a  set  of  Paganini  va- 
tions  slipped  in  between  Vivaldi  and 
>  Bach  Chaconne— and  then  made  a 
ring  to  modern  Russian  pieces  and  the 
all  transcribed  by  Mr.  Hartmann 
mself.     Nobody  in   the  hall,   if  one 
ay  judge  by  the  hearty  applause,  felt 
e  want  of  a  modern  concerto  that 
ies  sout  for  an  accompaniment  of  full 
chcstra. 

There  was  every  reason  for  the  audi- 
ice's  friendly  approval,  for  Mr.  Hart- 
ann  is  surely  a  very  capable  violinist, 
bout  a  violinisfs  technique  It  is  not 
screet  in  everybody  to  speak.  The 
roflclency.   furthermore,    of   a  player 
'  Mr.  Hartmann's  repute  may  safely 
3  taken  for  granted.     If  he  were  a 
nger,  one  would  say  that  he  lacks  an 
ven  scale,  since  his  tone,  sweet  in  the 
wer  register,  in  the  .heights  takes  on 
Quality  of  shrillness. 
Musically.  -Mr.  Hartmann  seemed  last 
Ipht  to  seek  above  all  else  repose,  a 
oniposure  that  came  near  to  phlegm. 
\niere  calmness  suited,  Mr.  Hartmann 
ras    happiest,    as    In    the    Bach  and 
Vrelll  adagio  movements,  the  gentler 
Tletles  of  the  Chaconne  and,  above 
!'.  in  the  Vivaldi  largo.    Where  sharp 
aythm  was  called  for,  on   the  other 
iifriiis  (and,  or  sprightliness  or  warmth,  Mr. 
.jtyikll  iiarlmanh  had  them  not  at  hand.  He 
Jilt  )layed  the  music  of  Bach,  Indeed,  as  it 
i  ised  to  be   played    many   years  ago, 
I  fnu.slc  to  be  respectfully  treated,  but 
1  -luslc  void   of    grace    or  charm  and 
oetpy.     The  world  has  come  to  hear 
music  differently.  R.  R.  G. 


i'HaerewiKi,  t  rafovieTrtnr"  caniMsti'iufi; 
GranaUoK.  Playcra;  Albonlz,  .^i  guUlllla ; 
fhopin.  Ballade,  A  Hat  and  Ktudu  No. 
12.  (:  minor;  ( 'hopln- l.ilszt,  (.'hunt  I'olu- 
niiisi;  IJszt.  Polonaise  No.  2.  major. 

Mr.  Sanroma,  an  a  pianist,  has  a  most 
es.siiitial  quality:  he  in  romantically 
poetic.  This  ciUiiJlty  does  not  run  uway 
with  him,  for  ho  ha.s  poiao  and  self-  ; 
control.  His  technical  proficiency, 
which  Is  marked,  docs  not  Intoxicate 
hhn.  Young  as  he  Is.  he  respects  the 
compo.sors,  and  does  not  regard  them 
merely  as  feeders  to  his  technical  dis- 
play. Furthermore,  he  has  already 
leurnid — i)erhaps  It  was  Instinctive — 
to  dllTercntlate  the  composer's  moods, 
their  nietliods  of  expression.  Bach  and 
Schumann  are  not  the  same  to  him; 
he  recognizes  that  they  were  men  of 
dllTeronl  centuries;  that  in  their  works 
for  the  piano  they  expressed  the  mu- 
sical feeling  of  their  epochs,  each  In 
his  own  way;  that  depth  of  feeling  In 
the  Interpretation  of  tho  "Italian"  con- 
j  certo,  written  more  or  less  In  the 
"galanter  Sill,"  would  be  incongruous 
and  anachronistic;  while  Schtimann 
was  a  ronuintlo,  dreamy  and  fantastical, 
as  was  K.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  lovable 
Johannes  Krelsler.  with  his  hatred  of 
aiiplauded  comnioiiymces,  popular  for- 
mulas, sugary  sentlmentalisn)  and  mu- 
sical snobbery.  And  Mr.  Sanroma  un- 
derstood the  intimate  speech  of  Schu- 
mann. 

The  humor  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  "Frogs" 
did  not  escape  Mr.  Sanroma.  In  the 
Spanish  dances  the  sheer  brilliance  of 
his  Interpretation  did  not  lead  him  to 
<xtravagance,  did  not  make  him  over- 
look the  Inherent  poetry  of  the  Spanish 
measures. 

Throughout  the  two  groups  he  showed 
proportion,  content  with  giving  insig- 
nificant phrases  tonal  beauty,  not  call- 
ing attention  to  the  insignificance  by, 
undue  emphasis. 

We  were  u'nfoTtunately  unable  to, hear 
him  plAy  the  music  of  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
An  audience  of  good  size  was  warmly 
and  justly  applausive. 

It  mav  surprise  many  that  our  friend 
j  Jones,  ind  Jones's  name  is  really  Le- 
gion, .should  wish  to  know  the  amount 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  paid  by  ^ 
Brown,  Smith  and  Robinson;  yet  when  : 
a  man  dies  the  first  remark  made  by] 
Ijmany  Is,  "Did  he  leave  much?  '  "He 
was  an  extravagant  fellow;  lived  right 
!  up  to  his  Income.  I  suppose  his  house  Is 
,  heavily  mortgaged.  He  wouldn't  deny 
;  himself  anything.  Ten  to  one  he  was 
1  heavily  In  debt."  Is  not  the  first  ques- 
I  tlon,  according  to  report  7~-^  t)?  a  Chi- 
naman, to  a  "foreign  devil":  "How 
much  are  you  worth?"  And  the  Chi- 
nese are  a  courteous  and  philosophic 
people. 

1  It  haa"  been  said  that  there  Is  bo  i 
!  longer  privacy  in  death.  With  X-rays,  | 
I  telephones,  Tadio  machines,  Contri-  | 
Ivanccs  to  look  through  walls  and  to] 
'see  Interiors  of  houses  through  long- 
!  distance  telephones,  the  publication  of 
income  tax  returns,  is  there  any  pri- 
vacy In  life? 

JOURNEY 
Stalwart  and  proud,  the  merchant  ships 

put  across  the  sea; 
But  though  they  go  with  wind  and 
steam 

They  may  not  keep  abreast  of  me. 


What  doei  •  eat  and  drink? 

Has  it  80MI,   :.t,>   ,..1  diet 
That  keeps  Its  dlspoiiltion  sweet, 
Its  manner  calm  and  quiet? 

Or  in  It  strength  of  character 
That  keeps  it  from  decamping 
When  the  fenanle  of  the  species 
Takes  up  with  Jazz  and  vamping? 

A  horrid  thought  Intrudes  Itself 
And  nils  my  eyes  with  tears; 
Some  wretched  person  may  declare 
It's  been  extinct  for  years, 

I  do  not  miss  the  Dlnornis, 
Nor  \et  the  Dinosaur; 
But  little  Cuba's  .won  my  heart. 
I  love  it  more  and  more. 

Or  If  may  be  that  somebody 
Was  pulling  Anbury's  leg. 
'TwI.vt  me  and  you,  that  this  Is  true 
I'm  very  much  afraid. 

DID  SHE  TIP  THE  CONDUCTOR? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Honegger's    "Pacific    2.31,"  produced 
here   by   Mr.   Koussevltzky,   is  an   ex-  i 
tremely  realistic  composition.    Tt  is  sup-  ] 
posed  to  portray  an  express  train  thun- 
dering  along  at  night.     The  portrayal  , 
succeeded.     For  at  the   first  swish  of 
steam  voiced  by  the  violin  'cellos  and 
stringed  basses,  the  lady  in  the  berth 
just    ahead  of   mine    ."suddenly  awoke, 
rubbed  the  sleep  from  her  eyes  and  be-  , 
gan    making   her    toilet.     She    started  I 
with  a  powder  blast;  then  rouged  up  a| 
bit,   got  out  the  old  family   comb;   In  j 
fact,  did  everything  but  take  a  bath.  | 
And  she  had  her  wraps  on  when  the 
porter  came  to  carry  out  her  bag  as  the 
train  slowed  down.  C.  N.  T. 
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I  SANROMA 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist,  played 
In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
program  comprised  these  pieces:  Bach, 
Virst  Movement  of  the  Italian  concerto; 
Schumann,  First  Movement  of  Phan- 
'  isi.;.    op.  Chadwick,    the  Progs; 


They  have  but  reached  the  utmost  light 

Th&t  points  their  dancing  track. 
While   I   who   watch   them   from  tha 
shore 

Have  been  to  Araby.  and  back. 

GEORGE  CARROLL.. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAUNA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  officer  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's  army, 
Lt.  Thomas  Anbury,'  on  page  524  of  Vol. 
11  of  his  "Travels  Through  the  Interior 
Parts  of  America"  (printed  in  London 
in    1789)    makes   the    following   state-  i 
ment:  ' 
"There  is  an  animal  supposed  to  be  | 
peculiar   to  New  England  called  the  ! 
Cuba.    This  animal,  as  If  sensible  that 
his  family  rely  on  him  for  protection,  , 
is  extremely  tender  of  them,  and  never 
forsakes  them  till  death  dissolves  the 
union.    What  further  displays  his  mag- 
nanimity is,  he  never  indicates  the  least 
anger  to  the   female,   though  ever  so 
provoked  by  her. 

^What  a  charming  lesson  from  nature 
is   this   to   mankind;   and   how  happy 
would  the  rational  part  of  the  creation 
i  become.  If  they  did  but  pursue  the  ex- 
j  aniples  of  irrational  animals." 
i     Cambridge.  I,  SEE. 

Our  correspondent  sends  with  the  de- 
scription  of    this   remarkable  "animal, 
which    is   not   mentioned   by    the  ob- 
serving   Capt.     Jonathan     Carver  In 
"Three  Years'  Travels"  through  Amer- 
ica—the   volume    now    before    us  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  lt92— a  set 
of  verses  from  which  we  quote: 
Has  it  scales,  or  has  It  fur? 
And  how  about  its  nose. 
Is  It  retrousse  or  acjuiline? 
And  how  does  it  turn  its  toes? 

Does  it  have  fins,  or  wings,  or  legs? 
And  if  It  has  a  tail. 
Does  it  attach  it  to  a  tree, 
I  Or  use  it  for  a"  sail? 


FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

It  was  a  parson  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, whose  "few  words"  at  a  Harvard 
Thanksgiving  service  were  noted  by 
Dean  Ramsay,  who  gave  "thanks  for 
thA  bountiful  harvest  and  for  Its  safe 
ingathering — all  except  a  few  fields  be-  1 
tween  here  and  Stonehaven,  hardly  I 
worth  mentioning."  j 

I  IN   THE   BIRD   CLASS  ' 

;  As  the  World  Wags: 

[    The  exploits  of  the  world  fliers  have 

I  aroused  a  great  interest  In  the  possi-  I 
bllities    of    this    thrilling,    but    almost  j 

;  quite  safe,  mode  of  travel.    It  seems  to 
me  that  the  result  may  be  the  changing  . 
of  man  into  a  habitually  migrating  race.  ; 
In  my  old  school  days  one  of  our  read-  i 
ing-books    contained   a   selection  from 
Washington  Irving — "Birds   of  Spring"  | 

— which  was  a  favorite  with  us  children  ' 
because  of  the  Indefinable  charm  of 
that  great  author's  literary  style.  In 
describing  the  bobolink,  he  wrote  that 
he  might  well  have  addressed  him  in 
the  words  of  Logan  to  the  cuckoo; 
"Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Tliy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Tliou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  note. 

No  winter  in  thy  year. 
Ob,  could  I  fly.  I'd  fly  with  thee; 

:     We'd  make  a  joyful  wing. 

1  Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe. 
Companions  of  the  spring!" 

I    Well,  this  Is  now  perfectly  feasible, 

{  but  at  the  time  when  I  went  to  school, 
both  Logan  and  Irving  might  have  been 
called  "cuckoo"  for  ever  thinking  of 
such  a  thing. 

GEORGE  A.  ELDER. 

Portland,  Me. 

OTHER  TIMES!  OTHER  MORALS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  latter-day  saints  and  custodians 
of  our  morals  by  their  own  consecra- 
tion must  not  arrogate  to  themselves 
I  any  distinction  as  originals.   The  recent 
I  onslaught   against    some  abominations 
j  peddled  as  magazines  is  merely  a  faint 
i  echo  of  the  sturdy  mid-Vic  spirit  that 
ki-pt   New   England   pure  a   couple  of 
generations  ago.    Well  do  I  remember 
i  my  grandmother  burning  a  copy  of  Go- 
dey's  Lady'.s  Book  because  uf  sundrv 
'  intimations  that  women  possessed  neth- 
■  er  limbs,  and  she  proposed  to  have  no 
such  pitch  around  her  house  to  ccn- 
;  laminate  her  fine  daughters.  And  again, 
I  my  own  mother  and  some  of  her  com- 
rades   In    general    redemption,    In  our 
town,  once  put  Harper's  Magazine  un- 
der the  ban.  later  reducing  the  decree 
I  to  a  rigid  censorship  before  placliw  It 
I  on  the  home  reading  table,  ail  because 
1  the  editor,  in  his  mildly  spiced  ginger- 
jar  section,  had  dug  from  some  English 
exchange  a  little  Jingle  which  read: 
I       "Good  old  Anthony  TroUope, 
Indulged  In  too  much  Jalap, 
And  God  then  took  his  soul  up." 
Mother,  a  precise  halr-splltter,  held 
that   this  savored   too  much  of  blas- 
phemy, to  say  nothing  of  a  needless  pa- 
rading of  the   deceased's   private  ail- 
ment, and  her  sisters  concurred. 

MORDECAl  PHILL1P8. 

Tborchester. 


1  I 


JEAN  NOLAN 


;     Jean  Nolan,  the  mezzo-soprano  from 
!  Ireland,  who  sang  delightfully  here  last 
spring,  gave  a  second  recital  last  night 


,  h.ill.  This  V-  <  ii. 

"I  i.,...n'!i  of  Tears,"  art.  !.••  •••  rv.  ;', 
"So  Sweet  Is  She";  "When  I  am  Laid  In 
Earth,"  "How  Pleasant  'tis  to  Love," 
Purcell;  "The  Clock,"  Saehnowsky; 
"La  Flute  Enchantee,"  Ravel;  "Dune 
Prison,"  Hahn;  "Le»  Paplllons,"  Chaus- 
Hon;  "I>a  Null,"  Oretchanlnow;  Irish 
folic  songs:  "I'na  Baun,"  (traditional); 
Irish  Famine  song,  arr.  C.  V.  Wood; 
•I  Once  Loved  a  Boy"  (coimty  Dublin). 
"The  Gartan  Mother's  Lullaby,"  "Two 
Ulster  Framenta,"  "The  Ballynure 
Ballad,"  arr.  by  Hughes;  "Believe  Me 
If  All  Those  Eedearlng  Young  Charms," 
Moore;  "The  Shepherdess,"  Dermot 
MacMurrogh;  "The  Grace  for  Light." 
Hamilton  Harty;  "A  Soft  Day."  "Back 
to  Ireland,"  Charles  Stanford. 

Miss  Nolan  again  displayed  a  voice 
of  curious  charm  with  tones,  especially 
those  In  the  low  and  lower  medium 
registers,  smooth  and  rich  as  velvet, 
tones  singularly  expressive.  Through- 
out its  long  range,  indeed,,  the  voice 
Is  capable  of  much  expression,  but  Its 
quality  does  suffer  a  change  when  high 
notes  come  In  play  or  any  degree  of 
force  beyond  moderate.  It  loses  in 
resonance,  too,  from  that  want  of  clean 
articulation  which  makes  Miss  Nolan's 
enunciation  less  distinct  than  It  ought 
to  be.  The  voice  sounded  best  in  those 
Fongs  most  clearly  pronounced,  that 
of  Hahn's,  for  example,  the  last  lines 
of  Chausson's  lovely  butterflies  (sung, 
for  once,  at  just  the  right  pace),  and 
Gretchanlnow's  "Ha  Nult." 

Miss  Nolan,  however,  is  blessed  with 
gifts  from  tho  gods  which  enable  her 
to  make  her  way  despite  such  ob 
stacles  as  defects  of  voice  and  tech 
nique.  She  has  the  knack  of  laying 
her  hand  on  songs  other  people  do  not 
know,  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  sing. 
Which  songs  she  puts  together  oddly, 
ibut  in  a  way  that  proves  just  Tight. 
She  sings  them  with  so  full  an  under- 
standing of  their  poetic  and  musical 
meaning,  be  it  droll  like  the  tale  of 
the  aunt  who  died  last  week,  pathetic 
like  the  song  of  the  hungry  in  time 
of  famine,  or  tragic,  as  when  the 
woman  shudders  at  the  relentless  tick- 
ing of  the  clock,  that  she  carries  her 
audience  with  her,  by  sheer  force  of 
temperament,  intelligence  and  mu- 
sicianship. The  audience  last  night  was 
of  excellent  size. 

Mr.  EUmer  Zoller,  an  accompanist  of 
reputation,  could  not  have  added  to 
that  reputation  by  his  performance  of 
last  night.  R-  G- 


.Overture     to  "Uberon' 
,  TBrilliantly  Given— Rous- 
]^      sel  Work  New 

'       By  PHILIP  HALE 
t~'-The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
K'oussevitzky,      conductor,    '  gave  its. 
'■feurth  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
JSymphony    hall.     The    program  com- 
.jiglsed  these  pieces :    Weber,  Overture 
'["ig  "Oberon";  Roussel  Symphony  B  flat 
!?tflrst  time  in  America);  Wagner,  Bac- 
!  cisanale   from   "Tannhaeuser;"  funeral 
■iljusic  for  Siegfried  from  "Dusk  of  the 
j-.^ods/'  and  the  prelude  to  "The  Master- 
I  aihgers." 
"  ■■For  a  good  many  years  the  conduo- 
tbrs  thought  it  necessary,  or  safe — the 
^i-ds    with    them    w^as  .perhaps  S'y- 
Aonymou.s — to  play  each  season  the  three 
obief    overtures    of    Weber,    as  they 
th9Ught  it  behooved  them  to  perform  at 
least   four   symphonies   by  Beethoven. 
.At  a  result  the  perfOfSnance  of  these 
'<>vertures   was   often   perfunctory  and 
j>eidestrian.     Mr.   Knussevitzky  yester- 
dsv  showed  the  aud'ence '  that,  in  spite 
trf' "familiarity,  the  o^'erture  to  "Oberon" 
IB  beautiful  and  brilliant.    Never  withm 
recollection      has     the     fairy  music 
beei  so  exquisite,  from  Oberon's  horn, 
S  ikiirn  'of  Blfland  U  i>  tly  blowing."  to 
tki,  crash  that  announces  the  change  of 
■^oibod  and  pace.     In   the  Allegro,  the 
«i«me  first  announced  by  the  clarmet 
for  once  sung,  not  breathlessy  hur- 
led through,  .but  as  an  aria  with  full 
liberty    given    to    the    singer    for  ex- 
#ession.    In  the  same  way  the  joyous 
dStburst  of  Rezia's  peroration  was  freed 
ftom  the  banality,  not  to  say  vulgarity, 
flften  attributed  to  it  by  literal,  matter- 
of-fact,  metronomic  conductors. 

.Boussel's  Symphopy  was  produced  at 
a  Pasdeloup  concert,  Paris,  in  1922. 
/rhie  work  was  courteously  but  ad- 
V^sely  criticised.  We  are  Informed 
'ffeat  a  friend  of  Roussel  showed  the 
sciare  of  the  modest  and  discouraged 
c-inposer  to  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  who 
became  interested  in  it  and  produced 
it'at  one  of  hk<  concerts  in  the  fall  of 
tbg^  next  year,  when  its  reception  by  the 
gyblic  was  very  different;  other  per- 
•'fe^nances  were  equally  successful. 

In  the  Fifties  and  the  Sixties,  when  a 
SSQOd  New  Englander  wished  to  prove 
that  he  had  an  artistic  taste,  he  hung 
Upon  the  walls  of  his  parlor  a  series  of 
engravings  by  Cole,  representing  "The 
Voyage  of  Life,"  in  which  a  man  be- 
ginning   with    innocent    childhood  en- 


i  4 

^ountprs  as  a  youth  andTlJ  maturity 
temptatioius.  knows  the  peril  of  shoals 
a-  '  rapi.ls.  but  finally.  In  his  old  age. 
r^n  hes  ci-lm  water  and  a  peaceful  end. 
T  'ie  pi'-tures  -were  proudly  shown 
w  u  shflls  on  the  mantelpiece,  mourn- 
ir  '  wreaths,  a  set  of  Ivory  chessmen 
hiuueht  by  Uncle  Ebenezer,  the  sea 
UBnlain.  fiom  the  Orient,  whlH  a  silver 
mated  '.CO  water  pitcher  Willi  goblets 
Stood  on  the  .sideboard  in  the  dining 

•  P.oussel  provides  an  argument,  not 
linlike  this  series  of  engravings,  for  his 
rvTnphonv.  His  music  is  intended  to 
portray  lO  the  enfhus'.astic  >eidor  of 
>"outh;  (2)  Joys,  then  deep  impressions 
'of  a  rather  sentimental  nature;  (3) 
sorrow,  bitterness,  revolt,  "at  last 
peaoefulne*;s  In  the  serenity  that  raises 
roan  above  the  passions." 

.The   Introduction,   the  composer  in- 
forms us.  i.s  only  a  sort  of  preface.  It 
Is   peculiarly   gloomy   and  mysterious. 
as  if  hinting  at  Adam's  fnll;  man  born 
In  sin  and  "reared  In  corruption.  The 
youth   is   apparently   lost  in  "devious 
Sverts  of  dismay."      But  suppose  no 
Mcplanation  of  the  composer's  purpose 
were  given?    The  music  can  hardly  be 
Bjikl  to  be  a  literal  and  minute  com- 
mentary on  the  announced  thesis,  ex- 
cept  for   those   who   are   not  content 
■with     music     unless    an  explanation 
anows  them  to  dilate  with  the  proper 
■emotion.    They  may  easily  find  joyous 
^moments,  sad  moments,  a  dramatic  re- 
volt- at   the   end   serenity,   and  these 
pnKes  are    truly   beautiful.    But  what 
*h,ill  be  said  of  the  symphony  as  abso 
[lute  music?  Kor  the  work  cannot  be 
-called  program  music  after  the  manner 
Jof  Liszt  and  the  later  composers  who 
«urn   poems,   pictures,    legends,  heroic 
(or    pathetic    figures    Into  symphonic 
Jpoems. 

1   There  is  no  doubt  about  the  honesty, 
Jthe  high  alms,  the  musical  equipment 
bf  Roussel.  but  this  symphony.  In  spite 
W    many    impressive    pages,    some  of 
Ithem  beautiful  as  those  we  have  men 
itloned,  is  lacking  in  clearness  of  desigi 
land   firmness   of    structure.  Theme 
that  are  not  striking  in  themselves  are 
lost  in  the  development  through  a  too 
•painstaking   search   after   details   that  ! 
too  often  obscure  the  main  ideas  and 
not  enrich  them.    It  might  also  be 
.•attd  that  much  of  the  work  is  diffuse 
artd  on  the  whole  too  episodic. 

T,ife  that  is  worth  living  is  full  of 
contrasts.  One  misses  relieving  con-  ; 
trasts  in  this  symphony,  especially  con- 
trasts In  color.  The  prevailing  tone  is 
rather  gray,  drab.  For  one  that  has 
known  the  Orient  and -been  inspired  by 
Itjor  other  compositions,  Roussel  is  here 
surprisingly  without  sensuous  warmth 
In  thematic  material.  ,in  his  use  o^,it, 
and  in  the  orchestral  dress. 

The  production  of  the  syrnphony  yes- 
terday was  evidently  a  labor  of  love  on 
»h«  part  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky.  The  ma- 
sU  appeiils  to  him;  he  believes  in  it; 
th«  performance  was  one  to  do  It  full 
Justice. 

The  final  pages  of  the  symphony  are 
Intended  to  portray  man  raised  above 
tht  passions.  Wagner's  Bacchanale  that 
ffJlowed  waa  not  intended,  like  tragedy, 
T(^purlfy  them.  The  performance  was  a 
glpwlng,  gorgeous  one,  exciting  m  the 
Bacchantlc  frenzy,  sensuous  in  the 
measures  that  should  ^'^'^"'^P^"^' J''^ 
>5leht  of  the  three  Graces.  Leda  with 
tte  swan,  and  at  last  Tannhaeuser  alone 
Jfth  Venus.  And  the  performance  of 
Stect'ried's  music  and  the  overture  to 
'■■Jhe  Mastersingers"  was  equally  mem- 

""AJtcr  the  first  beats  of  tAe  drum  n 
tte  funeral  music,  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
JWDped  the  orchestra.  He  was  cvident- 
Itonnoyed  by  the  coughing  and  bark- 
iSe  in  the  hall.  Was  the  silent  reproof 
hSded?  Not  at  all.  The  intrepid 
roughers  continued,  probabiy  thinking 
that  the  drum  was  not  beaten  to  Mr. 
Koussevltzky's  taste. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  is  as  _fo.- 
lows:  Beethoven,  Overture  to  '  t-g- 
mont"-  Mozart.  Syfmphony.  G  minor; 
-Arensky,  Variations  for  strings  on  a 
♦heme  of  Tchaikovsky's  (first  time  m 
Loslon);  Moussorgsky,  "Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition,"  arranged  lor  orchestra  by 
feavel  (first  time  m  America). 


"Raplto"  asked  the  name  of  the  Eng-  ■ 
lishman  In  Paris  who  waa  the  first  to  , 
■get  into  a  royal  carriage  without  pro- j 
test  when  the  King  beckoned  him  to  do  , 
so.    J.  R.  of  Rosllndale  gives  tiie  an- 
swer. I 
"The  King  was  Louis  XH' ;  the  am-  | 
bassador  was  the  Earl  of  Stair.    The  j 
occasion :  a  wager  laid  by  the  King 
(after  a  discussion  on  good  breeding. 
e.tc.)  that  he  would  name  an  English 
nobleman  who  would  excel  any  of  his 
court  in  those  particulars.    My  authority 
13  an  old  copy  of  Ollendorff's  'French 
Method,'  In  which  the  story  Is  given  as 
an  exercise  for  translation." 


FOOTBALU 
I  ■■.  ent  to  a  footbaU  ganie. 
The  Stadium  was  flUeU  with  yelling 
and  thrilled  humanity. 

All  bellowed  when  22  men  pflaced 
themselves  In  idiotic  formation  on  a 
grassy  oval  streaked  across  with  white 
lines. 

A  beautiful  girl  sat  next  to  me. 
She  wore  a  coche  hat,  rouge,  and 
chiffon  hose. 

She  clapped  futile  looking,  highly 
manicured  hands  and  brightly  shouted 
"Yea.  team."  ! 

The  brlglTtne.<!S  Immediately  left  her  i 
face,  and   it   resumed   its  accustomed  i 
vacuity.  I 
She  stared  Inanely  about  her.  soan- 
'  nlng  especially  the  masculine  faces  with- 
in eyesight,  evidently  seeking  friends  or 
familiars.  ^  , 

•When  there  was  a  st'tlr  In  the  stands 
and  concerted  shouts  of  "We  want  a 
touchdown"  and  "Hold  that  line." 
The  beautiful  girl  sat  next  to  me. 
She  clapped  futile  looking,  highly 
manicured  hands  and  brlgh'Uy  shouted. 
"Yea.  team."  ^  ,  „, 

I  shall  never  go  to  another  football 
game.  MARTHA. 

WHY  NOT? 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  the  hall  where  a  select  series  of 
lectures  by  eminent  scholars  Is  deliv- 
ered every  season  may  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing conspicuous  notice: 

"All    numbered    seats    reserved  for 
•those  holding  corresponding  tickets.'' 
is  It  good  English?  W.  A.  F. 

AUSTIN  &  STONE'S  MUSEUM 

Austin  and  Stone's.    Austin  &  Stone's. 


such  actlSh  on  the  pajrt 
c'als  forecasts   the  'lay   when  all  art 
will   be   subject   to   restriction   at  the 
hands  of  a  group  of  long-haired  men 
and  short-haired  women.  ^    ,  ,  , 

If  Earl  Carroll  or  any  other  theatridi 
producer  Is  to  be  arrested  tor  display- 
ing paintings  or  portraits  of  ""de 
seml-nude  maidens,  then  why  not  send 
th"  police  to  our  museums  of  art  and ! 
arrest  the  exhibitors  there?  , 

Let's  kill  censorship  in  every  form. 
It  is  an  Intolerant  and  repulsive  move- 
tnent.  BENJAMIN  DOLLOFF. 

"POP'LAR  PIE" 

Richard  Grant  White,  in  his  "Every- 
day English,  "  tells  a  good  pie  story. 
He  was  in  a  dairy  when  he  heard  some 
one  say  In  a  discontented  tone:  "I  don  t 
call  this  very  pop'lar  pie. 

"He  was  a  chap  some  18  or  20  years 
old.  who  in  an  inked  ^"i^^^^f'^'* 
coat   with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  hlb 
head    a   pen  behind  his  ear.   a  long, 
heavenh-   blue   satin   neck-tie.   and  a 
urge  amethyst  ring  on  the  "ttle  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  had  come  in  for  his 
dinner  of  'roas  beef  lean  an  well  done 
na   cuppa   coughy,'    to   which   he  had 
added  by  way  of  dessert  or  banquet,  'up 
^ece  UP  eTo.'    His  declaration  as  to  the 
se-ment   of    sodden    dough   and  half- 
sUwed  'sass'  with  which  he  was  about 
to  aKlict  his  bowels,  that  It  was  not  ^ 
rooular  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
fhe    avoi   with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  public  at  large,  or  even  by  tha  , 
nart  of  the  public  which  frequented  that  | 
nanicular     eating-house.      He     meant ' 
merely  that  he  found  it  not  to  his  hk- 
that  it  was  not  good;  and  there- 
fore he  announced  his  Inability  to  pro- 
nounce It  popular." 


Where  Prof.  Hutchins  lectured  In  de 

clamatory  tones.   

Can't  you  he-ar  his  stalely  "Marvellous. 

In  comment  on  a  freak, 
That  in  amplitude  or  longitude  he  claims 

to  be  unique? 
With   his  dignified  demeanor   and  his 

Echolai'ly  address. 
He  would  Issue  information  well  adapt- 
ed to  I rnpresa.  »  . 
Of  aBtounding  facts  pertaining  to  tne 

giant  snake  Kig  Ben, 
Double-headed  woipen,  mammoth  boys, 
and  tilple-lefcged  men. 

Austin  and  Stone's.    Austin  &  Stone's 

Where  we  saw  the  living  skeleton  with 
lll-upholstero3  bones. 

Melancholy  individuals  of  height  sur- 
passed by  none,  .  .ui  „ 

Flanked    by   amiable    ladies  y  weighing 
nearly  half  ton. 

There'd  be  Jojo,  dog-faced  gentleman 
with  whiskers  on  Ills  nose. 

And    an    armless    spinster    sewing  or 
crocnetlng  with  her  toes, 

A  miraculous  automaton,  invincible  at  | 
chess 

Or  a  man  stuck  full  of  needles  with  no 
visible  distress. 


GOOD  SHOOTING  AT  OEERING 

Harold  C.  Bowley  of  Hlllsboro,  N.  H., 
sends  us  this  clipping  from  a '  lociU 
newspaper. 

WEARE  CENTRE 
(Too  late  for  laat  waek) 

Wilder  Tenney  is  hunting  for  Dana 
Brown  at  Deerlnk. 


,mss  iPPOUTO 


Carmela  Ippolito.  vlo"n'st-  ff""* 
concert  last  night  In  Jordan  -Jwll.  wltn 
the  help  of  the  pianist,  Jesus  Maria  San- 
roma.  They  played  together  the  P.z- 
zettl  sonata  in  A  major,  and  Miss  Ip- 
polito. accompanied  by  Mr.  Sanroma. 
played  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto,  a  ro. 
mance  by  Slndlng  in  E  minor,  and  a 
Loeffler  arrangement  of  Paganlni  s 
Witches'  Dance. 

The  Tchaikovsky  concerto.  If  a  vir- 
tuoso of  dazzling  technique  and 
rhythmic  feeling  plays  it  against  a  back- 
ground of  brUllant  orchestral  color  does 
very  well  to  enliven  a  concert  which 
might  otherwise   prove   sombre.  -M'ss 


dowmentTund. 

Hailing  themselves  as  tha  pfecursors 
of  a  new  and  curious  art,  that  of  the 
drama  dance,  the  Marmeln  .sisters  set 
tongues  wagging.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  and  Infrequent  inter- 
ludes when  the  orchestra  stopped  plny- 
ing  and  a  sweet,  thin  voice  took  up 
the  burden  of  the  tale,  to  accompanying 
pantomime,  and  the  occasional  "atmos- 
pheric" preludes  of  Mrs.  Marmeln 
bathed  in  a  blue  ligHt.  there  was  no 
bold  departure  in  the  very  oldest  of  tne 
arts.  It  was  merely  Interpretive  danc- 
ing, vigorous,  gayly  costumed,  not  al- 
ways over  imaginative,  and  at  times  ol  j 
a  wild  grace.  j  j,  ' 

Their  program  was  long  and  f.l verse- 
yet  perhap.s  there  was  not  enough  dis- 
tinction in  their  exotlclsms;  their 
Egyptian  and  Hindu  dances  were  too 
much  of  a  pattern— t^heir  Greek  and 
oriental  not  markedly  different  In  mood. 
Yet  they  have  grace,  rhythmn  and 
bounding  vigor,  and  from  their  gay 
little  Japanese  dance  and  their  van- 
""on  on  Balicff's  Chinese  Billlkens  to 

I  their  Dance  of  Shiva  to  music  of  Paul 
Dukas,  they  leaped  with  zest.  In  the 
"Vengeance  of  Kwan  Yin,"  based  on  a 
Chinese  legend,  the  goddess  descends 
from  her  throne,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
voluptuous  dance  of  hate  blinds  the 
girl  who  has  stolen  a  Jewel  from  her 
aress— here  the  spoken  word  first  en- 
tered, and  intensified  the  chilling  panto- 
mime effectively. 

Wifli  "Undine"  there  was  a  curloWB 
suggestion  of  sea  by  means  of  revolving 
lights  behind  a  screen— at  first  effect- 
ive but  later  too  dazzling  and  tending 
to  'distract  attention  from  the  dance. 
This  is  not  the  Undine  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  but  a  tale  of  Undine,  the  fisher 
boy  and  the  octopus,  in  which  the  mer- 
maid rather  than  leave  the  boy,  already 
dead,  allows  herself  to  be  devoured  by 
the  octopus,  a  great  white,  shrouded 
creature. 

There  were  still  many  others — a  pup- 
pet tragedy  of  the  doll  with  the  painted 
face  the  dandy  and  the  poor  Pierrot— 
a  fragile  "Milady's  Corsage,"  an  Indian 
dance  to  music  of  MacDowell.  and  a 
piquant  give  and  take  of  the  King,  the 
Qwen  and  the  Knave  of  Hearts.  "Ihe 
performance'  will  be  repeated  again  W- 
morrow  afternoon.  E.  (I.- 


Austin and  Stone's.  Austin  &  Stone's  j 
There    were    curios    suggesting  many 

periods  and  ^ones, 
-Like  the  two  Wild  Men  of  Borneo,  the 

same  our  fathers  knew. 
The  original  What-ls-lt,  and  a  boxing 

Youns^^sfm  °Cohen,  Boy  Expansionist 

and  Anthropoid  Balloon, 
Apes  and  monkeys,  from  gorilla  down 

to  commonplace  baboon. 
Princess  Rajah  in  her  dances  with  a 

serpent  or  a  chair. 
Ossified,    elastic-skinned,    or  tattooed 

men— they  all  were  there. 

Austin  and  Stone's.  Austin  &  Stone's. 
Curiosities  from  pirate  ships,  long  gone 

to  Davy  Jones. 
You   could   see   a   man   have  Pn-^ine- 

stones  cracked  open  on  his  b«'id. 
And   another    drinking    poison    till  of 

rights  he  should  be  dead,  t 
Or  the  man  who  wore  a  harness  to 

support  a  broken  neck, 
or  the  one  who  lifted  20  men  and  never 

flinched  a  speck, 
Capt.  Bates,  Kentucky  Giant,  and  his 

wife,  nee  Anna  Swan, 
And  the  man  who  drank  five  gallons 

while  the  audience  looked  on. 


''THE  CHASTENING" 

Steinert  hall-"The  Chastening/'  a 
modern  miracle  play  by  Charles  B^nn 
Kennedy,  presented  by  Mr  Ketinedy, 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  and  aMrgaret 

""Last  year  for  the  first  time  Mr  Ken- 
nedy brought  "The  Chastening  here, 
and^glin^n  Steirfert  hall  last  nlgrht 
presenting  It  as  closet  drama,  with  no 
?oot^ghts^o  create  the  distinction  be- 
tween audience  and  players,  ^^1*1^  "° 
mi£rht   Otherwise   prove   somore.                conjuring      sottings,      he  .Proiou""'^ 
ftpol  to  ay-rherseK  open  to  blame  from     l"^^^^^        ,i,tener9  by  the  ^^heer  fewor 
those   who    take   high   ground   In    the           ^^e   piece,    and    the   strength  and 
matter  of   program  making  when  she     ^-armth  of  the  acting.  rr„,.^v,iA 
^ectld  to  plav  it  at  a  small  concert        ^^^y^  ,„        manner  of  "The  Terrible 
wtth  llano  accompaniment.    But,  on  the  and  "The  Servant  In  the  House 

other  hand.  .=he  may  counter  with  the         ^^^^  p,ay.  but  there  ls  "o  break 

Plzzettl  sonata,  tor  the  playing  of  which  ^^^^  ^he  beginning  to  the  end  no  act 
she  deserves  warm  thanks.  -  t.^ui  =.t    a  mythical  cross- 

Though  it  has  been  played  In  Boston 


before,  not  everybody  has  heard  It 
Surely  It  Is  music  of  high  value,  music 
that  seeks  above  all  else,  as  is  the  way 
of  today's  music— if  one  excepts  the 
quips  and  cranks  of  some  of  the  bix 
and  certain  of  their  British  Imitators- 
expressiveness.     But    Pizzettl,  unlike 


division.  Laid  at  a  mythical  cross 
roads,  both  literal  and  fnetaphoneal, 
the  piece  has  to  do  with  a  carpenter 
and  his  wife  who  arc  deciding  the 
future  of  their  son.  The  man,  strong, 
and  glorying  In  the  pride  of  his  craft, 
and  his  dreams  of  "big  business  which 
the  boy  will  share;  the  woman,  think- 
ing mistily  of  how  brave  tha  boy  would 


expressiveness.     But    i-izzetii,     uu.^^^  mistily  or  now  orave  u.a  >."j  """V 

some  of  his  contemporaries  both  here  ,„               j-ohes  of  the  priesthood, 

and  abroad,     can  suggest     rage    and  ^ifj,  gentjg  art,  winning  her  hu«- 

storm,  wails,  even  howis,  as  in  this  ^and  to"  her  purpose.    A  richly  human 

sonata's  first  movement,   without  for-  dramatic     symbolism,  delicately 

getting  that  his  Job  is  to  write  rnustc  gatlric.    No  easy  feat  to  present,  either, 

^                ■    ■   =-.n..ri«  of  Kennedy  PlaVed__the^/athen 


,  ^^^ils^musiris  good  to  hear  not  only; 
for  Its  beauty  and  its  emotional  force 


.TuV  ^r  thr.Uv1n;  'testimony  it  bears 
Now  the  pU.ce  is  gone  forever.  Its  In- ^  ( that  music  written  today  need  not  be 

terior  destroyed. 
Though  m  many  manly  bosoms  it  has 


left  an  aching  void. 
We  shall  never  see  its  mysteries  or 
marvels  any  more 


that  music  writi-cu  •■■^^"■j   

"'mil  Xp'lmo  »  "ri 


order  at  the  door  . 
Brookline.  ubi.'v'-i 

CENSORS  CENSORED 

^rb^ll^i-furbe  of  interest  to  all; 
theatregoe'rs,  as  well  as  to  all  readers 
of  newspapers  and 

°L  enlightened  age  "nsorshlp  o  art 
and  of  the  stage  seems  to  be  gaining 

"^hfS^^agrant  expression  of  .^s 

-r^a^^errserrrrof'^r. 

Carroll  the  theatrical  producer,  be- 
cause he  displayed  In  the  ifiyjm^ 

{^(^%rh\r-^:^^f  •  ^^3^  r  i 


['r  Luckily  Mr  Sanroma,  who  had 
^h%"laVge;'  task'in  hand,  rose  to  the  o  i 

caslon  fln<^y,  P'^>-'"8^„„Y'*fo?ge  Wsi 
peotrv  and  tenderness— not  to  forget  nis 
sensitive  feeling  for  a  suitable  tonal 
-rhe'"cS?:-f^PPolUo  seemed  i 

r;\^^r^ne:t^t;thrquf,'^^^'drd 

not  take  th'e  place  of  the  brmiancy  d- 
"'^"/^^^r^r^farraudienc^^rp^ 
'firu'defloth^her  '^n^d  ^tr.^Sanroma 
warmly. 


MARMEIN  DANCERS 

At  Symphony  hall  last  night  tne 
tfarmein  Dancers  appeared  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Emerson  College  en- 


MISS  COOK  GIVES  ^ 
FOLK  LORE  MUSH 

Miss  Ellenor  Cook,  «y"lPathetic  and  ; 

ru'L-^arrda^croTt^he^Erasirra 

-ran  infor-al  recital  last  night^^^J 

sia,  Ukraine  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  -^I's 
Cook  herself  an  alumna  of  the  Stuart 
aub'  made  the  event  a  benefit  for  the 
?und  carried  by  the  club  foward  fosj^^. 
ne  the  education  of  a  girl  in  the  Amer 
icfn  college  for  Women  in  Constanli- 

"°T'he  life  history  this  girl,  aJo^H 
member  ot  the  household  ^''^  „l 
ned  Turkish  -^t-.  w-  told  «  I 

IXTthnulta^'^s^TposIt.on^^^^^^ 

s-t^y  ^a^'the  ^rroo^^nrer^te  h«H 
[  felf  while  striving  to  ^am  ^^^'on^ 
She  still  does  so  wjth  the  except 

|-|^tJ.l«*ere'rusiast,cgre 


ii'h  more  than 
,  room  of  tho 
h  1  n    j,i  .    Ijpforo  a  dark 
on  whloU  was  pninted  a  series  ot 
fs  from  Czecho-SloviiklHn  rtiythol- 
Hcr  program  was  arrnnBed  by 
tries,  and  for  earh  she  wore  the 
iiinl  coNtume  of  the  land,  bits  of 
If  llffl,  lovo  and  sorrow  she  brought 
lioaton  audience. 

[>   arranKed  the  numbers   of  each 
try  In  the  same  order,  In  earh  case 
oup  of  folk   songs   being  followed 
•prosentaUve  mtttilc,  with  the  por- 
duvoted   to   ea^h   country  endlnp 
a   folk  dance.     She  was  assisted 
Il.ia  Ruth  Huun  at  the   piano,  a 
Jjor  which  met  with  particular  ac- 
belng  a  Slavic  dance  by  in-orak, 
no  duet. 

L>    first    division    was    devoted  to 
ijho-Blovakla.  a  group  of  nine  songs 
ring  the  country  life,  and  then  fol- 
K  t  girl  of  the  country  from  cradle 
tnft     Thl.s  gave  way  to  Ovorak's 
Jdott.  .1  composition  hardly  known 
Is  Country,  submerged  in  the  gen- 
iWpularlty    of    his    "New  AVorld 
)honv"  and  the  shorter  thouKh  no 


H 


J     ^"O*'"^  niusle  of  such  as  "Humor- 
Tho  Ceech  numbers  ended  with 
ic«  by  Miss  Cook, 
sic  iind  dance  of  Poland  was  given 
place  by  Miss  Cook,  Dvorak  agraln 
»^lng  up  In  the  piano  group,  with 
nunibers  by  Arensky  and  Mou- 
iky.     Russian    numbers  completed 
irogiam,  the  "Song  of  the  Volga 
nen,"  made  popular  by  Challapln, 
ng  with  grea.test  response. 


I'idently  the  date  given  in  "Phoenlx- 
I833"  as  the  year  when  John 
'ijenlx  (Lt.  Derby)  assumed  the,  edl- 
hip  of  the  San  Diego  Herald  is  a 
print  for  1863.    We  are  Indebted  to 
John  C.  Chase,   president  of  the 
England  Historic  Genealogical  So- 
y,  for  the  following  note: 
n  ro.  Lt.  Derby.    He  was  born  In 
ftS ,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846 
r   II  was  stationed  at  San  Dlego  from 
'^v,  '53.  to  the  spring  of  '55,  therefore 
ii  date  you  mention  must  be  an  un- 
scj-eeted  printer's  error. 

Phoenixlana'  was  the  first  book  of 
iihor  that  I  ever  read,  and  being  a 
1  engineer  by  profession,  much  of 
LI  book  had  a  particular  appeal  to  me, 
ii  interest  In  the  book  has  not  been 
le  ened  by  frequent  visits  to  San  Dlego 
ho  past  16  years. 

It  have  a  little  book  about  San  Dlego 
Iht  devotes  several  pages  to  Derby's 
111  In  the  city  and  connection  with  The 
•aid." 


'•A  BOY'S  WILL" 

the  World  AA'ags: 

Ijooklng  backward,"  like  Edward 
amy,  I  often  wonder  what  a  boy's 
triughts  were.  I  find  this  entry  In  my 
taier's  diary: 

Wednesday,    Nov.    15.    1876.  Alley 
(jurs  truly)  says  he  is  going  to  the 
In  the  morning  and  bring  up  Capt. 
^y's  team. 

Thursday,  Nov.  16,  1876.    Fine  and 
!,  quite  a  frost  last  night." 
wish  some  one  would  tell  me  what 
thoughts  of  a  11-year-old  boy  -were 
'  would  quit  his  warm  bed  at  5  A.  M., 
a  winter  morning,  ride  Ave  miles  on 
stage   without   breakfast,   just  to 
v-e  back  a  livery  team.    I  did  it  that 
rning  and  the  ground  was  frozen,  my 
f(jt   did   not   toMch   the    floor   of  the 
b  [gy,  and  I  rattled  around  on  the  seat 
11 !  corn  in  a  popper.  Just  for  the  ride. 

n  those  far-off  days  on%-  a  tew  of 
tl  "first  families"  and  the  livery  sta- 
b  5  kept  drlvlng-horses.  The  village 
llfvy  .stable  was  the  "hang-out"  for  the 
ngsters.  Our  ambition  was  to  be  a 
h  tler,  and  to  be  head-hostler  "was 
greater  than  to  be  a  king."  We 
□  Id  do  any  kind  of  work  around  the 
'  le  just  so  that  we  could  drive  a 
m  once  In  a  while. 

was  rather  afraid  of  horses,  but 
re  you  would  find  me  with  the  rest  | 
the  gang.  At  home  they  couldn't  get: 
to  work,  but  around  the  stable  we 
uld  be  as  busy  as  a  dog  in  a  saMsage 
11. 

flen  I  think  of  the  old  town 
L'hat  Is  seated  by  ths  sea; 
Cf^en  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
e  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old 
town 

Kni  my  youth  comes  back  to  me." 

BOZE. 


o  and  productive  C  rds— and 

wor.se)  may  we  not  nioro  fa- 

onible  quotations  uft  t  .  " 

Beverly.  J-  HKNKV  MASON. 

THE  CROSS-WORD  PUZZLE 

It  l.sn't  any  puizle. 

It's  the  plainest  thing  you  know, 

ThI.s  thing  that's  happened  in  our  house 

The  liust  few  weeks  or  bo. 

The  rooms  arc  topsy-turvy. 

The  dust  has  grown  to  dirt. 

My  toes  are  peeping  thro'  my  socks, 

Quito  buttonless  my  shirt. 

The  meals  are  served  at  fresco. 
Soiled  dishes  clog  the  sink; 
In  fact,  to  speak  quite  plainly, 
The  ranch  Is  on  the  blink! 

The  beds  are  hardly  slept  In, 
For  there's  no  time  for  sleep. 
When  you're  looking  for  a  word  that 
means 

"A  wall-eyed,  chlnlcss  sheep." 

The  family's  wan  and  haggard. 
Not  a  one  in  restful  mood. 
All  our  nerves  aro  in.  a  frazzle. 
Lack  of  bleep  and  lack  of  food. 

But,  it  isn't  any  puzzle 

Why  they  named  'em  "cross  word  — n( 

For  I  haven't  heard  a  kind  word 

Kor  about  a  month  or  so.  BILL. 


CONCERNING  SIR  WALTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  discussion  in  your  coltilnn  In  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  Scott's  works  re- 
,  calls  an  experience  of  mine  something 
i  over  half  a  century  ago  that  Is  perhaps 
worth    telling.     I   had   made    the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  old  FronOi  professor, 
who  was  head  of  the  French  depart- 
ment  of   a   large    Turkish  university. 
Being  both  chess  devotees  we  struck  up 
quite  a  strong  friendship,  a  rather  sin- 
gular one,  and  he  was  an  old  gentleman 
and  I  but  a  lad.    One  evening,  on  re- 
verting to  our  favorite  cafe,  I  found 
the  old  professor  deeply  immersed  in  a 
book.     He   could   read    English  fairly 
well,  but  his  pronunciation  was  .tppal- 
ling  and  almost  unintelligible,  while  my 
own  knowledge  of  French  was  decidedly 
negligible;   yet  somehow  we  managed 
to  get    along.    The  professor  held  the 
book  up  and  said  it  was  "grand."  He 
asked  me  If  I  knew  Scott,  and  on  my 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  asked  for 
my  opinion  of  what  sounded  to  me  like 
"Cantun  Deerwar."    I  had  to  confess 
I  knew  no  such  work,  on  which  the  old 
man,  who  was  somewhat  choleric,  b 
rated  me,  an  Englishman,  for  not  know- 
ing the  finest  work  of  our  best  author. 
I  managed   to  catch  the  title  of  the  i 
book,  which  waa  a  French  translation  , 
of   "Quentin  Durward."     Later,   when  I 
my  French  had  considerably  improved,  . 
we  often  discussed  Scott  .ind  his  works,  j 
we  being  both  great  admirers  of  that  i 
wTlter.    The  old  professor  told  me  that  i 
no  French  writer  had  succeeded  so  well  i 
as    Scott    in    depicting    the  complex 
character  of  the  wily,  unprincipled,  su- 

Iperstitlous,  yet  brainy,  French  king,  ] 
though  many  had  attempted  to  do  so. 
I  have  heard  other  educated  Frenchmen 
make  the  same  statement.  In  regard 
to  judging  Scott,  and  other  writers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  are  apt  to 
be  greatly  Influenced  by  what  we  like; 
by  that  which  makes  an  appeal  to  us. 

B.  B.  E.  . 


We  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  portrait  of  Louis  XI  drawn  by 
Philippe  de  Commines  In  his  history  was 
considered  remarkably  analytical  and 
vivid,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Commines  lived  on  terms  of  Intimacy 
with  that  monarch. — Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Scott's  best  book,  far  and  away,  Is 
his  Journal.  As  I  recently  heard  a  well- 
known  author  say.  It  is  the  most  In- 
spiring book  since  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Far  in  the  rear  come  lumbering 
up  his  novels,  with  the  Scotch  novels  at 
the  head.  Scott  was  bigger  than  he 
wrote,  like  Dr.  Johnson. 

Has  anyone  ever  checked  up  those 
persons  and  places  which  both  Johnson 
and  Scott  knew,  Johnson's  Tour  of  the 
Hebrides   and   Lockhart?    Scott  knew 
well  Boswell's  son.  And  the  Sir  Willia.m 
I  Forbes   who   met   Johnson   at  dinner, 
I  August  15,  1773,  on  whose  bank  Bos- 
i  weil  and  Johnson  drew  a  bill  Sept.  24, 
I  was  the  father  of  Scott's  banker  friend, 
la  successful  rival, 

MONBODDO. 

"THE  ADMIRAL" 

STEINERT    HALLr— "The  Admiral," 
_      _  a    play    in    five    continuous    acts  by 

:imlnatlon  the  book   was  not'  what    Charles   Rann  Kennedy,   presented  by 
lb  expected  and  I  took  It  back  to  the    Mr.  Kennedy,  Miss  Mathlson  and  Mar- 
garet Gage.    First  time  in  Boston. 

"The  Admiral"  la  the  second  of  the 
trilogy  of  which  '  The  Chastening"  is 
the  first  and  "The  Salutation,"  deal- 
ing with  the  legend  of  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,  as  yet  unpresented,  is  the  last 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  writing  for  "the 
same  three  players."  His  is  a  peculiar 
place  In  the  theatre.  A  man  more  of 
abstract  ideas  and  rich  philosophies  than 
a  writer  for  the  stage,  less  witty  than 


THE   PREVAILING  MANIA 

the  AVorld  Wags: 
\  member  of  my  household  Is  "In- 
gued"  with  the  present  cross-word- 
zzle  craze.  She  asked  me  to  get  her 
copy  of  the  much  advertised  cross- 
rd- puzzle  book.   I  did  so.    But  upon 


partment  store  where  It  had  been 
rc  based.  The  salesman  gave  me  a 
edit  slip  which  I  did  not  examine  till 
got  home.  Then  I  looked  at  It  and 
ad    this:    "Credit    by    1  cross-word 

With  the  abundance  of  cross-words 
iiich  are  handed  about  every  day, 
..•Ji  seems  too  high  even  in  these  high 
st  of  living  times.  In  a  falling  market 
1  the  stock  exchange  (Itself  conducive 


The  Herald  is  inui  i,  .  >)  a '  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  Wilkes" 
Spirit  of  the  Times  for  Nov.  3,  1860. 

George  Wilkes,  the  proprietor  of  this  "Chronicle  of  the  Turf,  Field 
Sport.s,  Literature  and  th»  ,Stage,"  was  in  his  day  and  generation  a 
famous  man.  If  we  are  not  jni«:taken,  a  trotting  horse  was  named  after 
him.  He  wrote  about  Shakespeare,  and  showed  critical  sense,  good  judg- 
ment. He  wrote  a  hi.story  of  California,  also  a  book  entitled  "Europe  in 
n  Hurry."  He  contributed  an  introduction  to  Hiram  Woodruff'.s  "The 
Trotting  Horse  of  America." 

We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  on  account  of  a 
serial  story  published  on  the  front  page — "Hubert  Longreach;  or  the 
Blackleg  Peer,"  by  C.  J.  Collins,  though  what  we  have  read  of  it  in- 
spires curiosity  concerning  the  "early  dissipations,  loves  and  crimes"  of 
Longreach  and  whether  Denzil  Raikes  exposed  him,  for  in  the  "resume" 
before  chapter  XIV  (continued)  we  read:  "As  the  Earl  looks  upon  the 
•tranger,  he  turns  pale  and  says  with  a  gasp,  'Raikes!'" 

This  ha.s  the  good  old  ring.  Was  there  any  meeting  at  the  old  mill 
«t  midn-ight? 

And  on  the  front  page  is  a  picture  of  Berger,  the  French  billiard 
player,  fat  and  smiling. 

There  was  a  regatta  at  Yale.  The  Atalanta,  class  of  '61;  the  Thalia 
of  '62,  and  the  Glynna  of  '63  rowed  about  278  miles  and  back.  The 
winner  made  it  in  19  minutes.  Five  boats  entered  the  barge  race. 

The  Atlantic  baseball  club  played  seven  innings  with  the  Eckfords. 
The  Eckfords  won,  20  to  15. 

At  a  prize  fight  in  Troy,  the  sister  of  Brann  after  two  rounds  had 
been  fought,  "arrived  on  the  ground,  clung  to  her  brother,  and  insisted 
on  his  going  home.  The  only  sensible  part  of  his  conduct  consisted  in 
following  her  advice,  and  so  the  fight  ended." 

On  another  page  there  are  interesting  notes  about  John  C.  Heenan, 
Bendigo,  Randall,  Paddock,  .Tom  Sayres,  King,  Jem  Mace;  there  are  notes 
about  Flora  Temple  being  out-trotted  by  George  M.  Patchen.  The  best 
time  in  the  mile  heats  was  2:28.  "The  news  of  this  defeat  will  be  heard 
with  general  regret."  John  S.  Rarey,  the  horse  tamer,  "whose  success  in 
taming  the  fiercest  and  wildest  of  the  equine  tribe  has  been  so  marvellous 
j  throughout  Europe,  may  shortly  be  expected  in  this  quarter." 

There's  a  whole  page  about  Jack  Randall,  "the  Young  Nonpareil,"  one 
of  several  articles  about  this  once  famous  "pug." 
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Am-ong  the  answers  to  correspondents  we  find  this  reply  to  "Old  Sub's" 
question:  "If  A  bets  that  Breckenridge  will  be  elected  our  next  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  dies  before  the  election  takes  place,  how  does 
the  bet  stand?    Answer — The  bet  is  off." 


But  let  us  turn  to  the  page  devoted  to  music  and  the  drama. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  New  York  today  there  are  some  "sacred  cows" 
to  be  respectt>d,  if  not  revered,  by  the  music  critics.  Prominent  among 
them  are  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
— there  is  a  list  of  some  length.  Nothing  must  be  said  against  Mr.  Dam- 
Tosch's  interpretations,  the  performances  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  singers, 
I  Mr.  Bodansky,  or  the  various  Friends  of  Music  societies.  This  report  from 
New  York  may  be  only  a  low-born  jest.  In  1860  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
indulged  itself  in  what  is  known  as  "fearless  criticism." 

Note  the  article  on  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
"Albeit  the  Academical  proscription  of  our  journal  still  continues  un- 
der th6  new  regime,  as  it  did  under  the  former  management  of  the  Jewish 
Napoleon  and  his  representatives.  ...  we  did  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
attending  upon  Wednesday  and  Friday  last,  at  the  outlay  of  one  dollar  per 
visit,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  our  unbiased  impressions.  Not  a  doubt 
can  exist  but  that  the  house  is  in  better  hands.  But  it  conscientiously 
wants  much  before  it  can  be  affirmed  to  be  well  managed." 

This  "Jewish  Napoleon"  was  Max  Maretzek.    For  the  season  begin- 
!  ning  'Oct.  24,  1860,  Bernard  Ullmann  was  the  director.    In  December  he 
announced  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  management,  "through  want 
of  public  support." 

Wilkes's  critic  went  on  to  say  that  Fabbri  was  "undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  soprani  we  have  ever  had  here.  .  .  .  What,  however,  shall 
we  say  of  Bertucca  Maretzek"?  Possibly  it  would  be  the  kindest  to  say 
nothing,  were  it  not  that  in  saying  nothing  we  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
which  we  may  have  said  of  Fabbri.    We  must  accordingly  declare  our 
opinion  that  the.time.  for  .Madame  Maretzek's  appearance  upon  the  stage 
is  passing,  if  not  completely  past,  and  that,  agreeable  as  her  voice  once 
'  was,  it  is  now  but  the  shadow  of  that  which  it  has  been.    Formes  lacks 
j  some,  of  that  power  which  he  had,  but  enough  is  still  left  to  put  in  evidence 
I  the  wonderful  fervor  and  strength  he  once  possessed.  .  .  .   His  Bertram 
I  (in  'Robert  the  Devil')  would  be  better  if  the  chauve  souris  style  of  action 
j  was  slightly  modified.  ...  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  let  us  have 
•  no  more  of  Quint.   .  .   .  The  chorus  was  no  better  than  formerly.   .  .  . 
j  We  would  suggest  that  eight  nuns  in  white  scarcely  produce  the  impres- 
i  sion  in  the  ruined  abbey  in  'Robert  the  Devil'  which  some  hundred  and 
I  twenty  were  wont  to  do  in  Paris." 


There  is  a  long  review  of  a  "new"  play,  "The  Dead  Heart,"  produced 
!at  Niblo's.  "The  acting  was  only  tolerable.  Mr.  Fisher  was  clever,  but 
Mr.  Conway  cated  with  his  usual  heaviness  and  slowness.  He  cast  a  som- 
bre shade  over  the  whole  piece  and  made  it  unnecessarily  tedious." 

"The  disgrace  of  unpaid  bills  and  broken  engagements  that  hung 
so  thick  amidst  the  tlust  of  the  Old  Bowery  still  there  remains.  .  .  . 
We  regret  it  very  much  and  are  fearful  that  this  t'neatre  has  taken  its 
place  alongside  of  the  Front-Street-Theatre,  Baltimore,  and  other  de- 
cayed old  fossils,  never  to  be  resuscitated." 

Apropos  of  Jerry  and  Dan  Bryant,  and  Dave  Wambold:  "We  would 
suggest  to  the  managers  of  the  Academy  to  engage  them,  for  there  are 
better  singers  and  actors  in  the  Bryant  Troupe  than  many  of  those  who 
are  gathered  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Academy." 

At  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  the  "Beggar's  Opera"  was  announced, 
also  Charles  Reade's  version  of  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 


Joseph  Jefferson  was  about  to  leave  New  York  to  lour,  beginning 
with  "The  Heir-at-Law." 

The  sale  of  the  comedian  Burton's  library  brought  S15,000. 

Carlotta  Patti  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  public  concert  singer 
in  Dodworth's  Saloon  on  Nov.  1.  "As  a  vocalist,  we  frankly  prefer  her 
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■  ..r  ((kdeli^  and  regret  that  sn«  n.ust  remam  in- 
to hoi  clover  sister  UAaenna; 


Her  ^  Si^"  S^^C-S^^ ^ 
rn'  -Tho  Ma.ic  F!"^«,{/^„";;e:  rharhev  vo^  was  metalUc  and  exceed- 
On  the  «t'>^e  as  m  the  conc^^r   ha  ^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

ingly  bnU.ant.   Her  ran^e       J  ^^^^  B^.^h  was 

Here  is  an  interesting  P^^S'^^Pj        J:abL  to  appear  as  Hamlet, 
ieciJenUUy  shot  at  Columbus,  ^a.  and  ^^^-^^^^^^^^^  Mr  Booth 

as  was  announced.  Mr.  J.        ^'^satile  and  competent  actor  ol  the  old 
"Johnny"  Albaugh  was  a  ^ersatne  *  g^w  him  in 

.chool    No'  a  bad  lago  in  a  -nv-tional  w^^^^  ^ 
Albany.  N.  Y.  where  ^^^e  ,^fj"^ifference  in  size  was  almost  ludicrou.^ 
MaeCen'E  Crth?^^^  a  member  of  the  stoc.  company,  was  a 

hlack-haired  Desdemona.  ^   .  »u    a  f 

P,tti  (Adelina)-  was  announced  for  a  concen  this  weeU  at  the  Af- 

«TcaT  stage  of  Swf  en   Louise  M.^^^^^^   -hom  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 
in  considerin-  l>tt  «    if  ^-^^de^essor  now  signs  her  natne  Louise 

-vasin.  and  in  imitation  of  her  preae  .  jo  not 

Mr,l:al-Michaeli."  What  bec-an  e  of  h«  •   Tn^^^^.^  ..^^^^^^  Scandi- 
mc^ntion  her;  her  name  is  not  in 

navians."  M^v^rheer   Henry  Litolff,  Henri  Herz  and  Will- 

•  S^rmft'l  few  we"  s-sV.ce  in  the  same  room  at  Wies- 

ITde  "TcS  tly  c^c^-  to  blow^^  . 

Boes  any  one  ^  o^-^rirS^^'^^^-- 
tragedian,"  wl.ose  OtheUo  wjs  P^^-^^^n  L      P^^^^^^  .^^^  , 

.■He,  has  a  style  Pf  ^i^^/^^/'^Jer^mongst  us  free  from  the  noisy  and 
greatly  to  his  "-^d'*  ^J^^*  .^^^^^^^^'f  S  countrymen."  He  also  appeared 
unwelcome  peculiarities  of  some  oi  n 

in  his  own  play,  '7-1"^°,^^;^^.  ^ade  his  first  appearance  in  New  lork 
This  Andrew  Jackson  ^^^"^^  "^f^^^  "  .^.„t  he  played  a  "star  engage- 
In  1839  as  Othello,  with  ^of^^^Xl  mli  lnd  his  voice  was  powerful.  ^ 
"cnt"  there.    He  was  a  tal  •  Po-erf^^  "^^^^^^^  Y,rk  in  1892.  He! 

At      1^ jel^ar^l 

of  Virginius  in  one  day.   _  j 

8  State. street,  and  by  John  J.  Uyer  &  ^o.,  o 

^Sto^g?'  Doings  at  Our  Symphony  Concerts. 
What  Do  Young  Folks  Really  Like? 

The  repetition  of  Hin^sky-Korsako^-^s  JHgJjt  of  the  Bee^^ 
,hony  concert  has  -"^^^^VaTcSgaridT  A  the  wearing, 

«-e  say  that  a  ^^^^d^^;^" J^^f  ^^''"f  ^a^^^^  vears  on  the  title  page  of  the' 
,f  hats        been  pnn  ed        ^  f-^  -any^^  ^^^.^^^ 

Kr^rTta'fbolTo'f'the  Chicago  Symph^      orchestra  give  these  '  ex- 
"Harm'uTt'no"^^^^^  d.ring  the  performance.    Encores  not  per- 

mitted."  R:,„=kv's  charming  and  amusing  little  Scherzo, 

Since  the  repetition  of  ^""^^y/^J^™?.,  "Funeral  March  of  a  Ma- 
it  has  been  stated  ^^l^'J^l^^^^^^^^^  Mr.  Henschel's 
rionettc"  was  repeated  at  a  ^^'J'^f^^^l  l,^^^^^^  w  Gounod  in  mockery 
x-eign.  Was  this  piece  said  to  have  ^^^^  .^^'.^e^ted?  It  was  per- 
of  the  peculiar  f^^^  ^i^'^^ ^^f^,^^^^^^^                in' the  newspapers  dis- 

red\h:  ^J!^  "the  r%reri\alioV^Tirsard\h^:tX 

frivolous,  nature  for  the  supposedly  solemn  occasion     1  he>^ 
applause  was  e-thu-astic;  they  did  n^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 
ru£:t-'a"cL\l\rtrS'4  f^r^rrn  erorc."    ''Tried."    This  would  imply 
that  there  was  no  repetition.  

mental  piece:    The  second  P«f  ~  i^^  -^f^^^.^^^  the     eS  of  sur- 

^"1j£''''Er:re;-  ta\\hrwo^lit":oun  et  shouted  by  en- 
prise  IS  lacking.     Ji>ncore.      vy  as  wie  commonly 

ti,«  "Fnnpral  March  of  a  Marionette"  was  played  at  a  Sym- 

hut  the  audience  was  as/^H^hted  as  Miss  Clara  in  the^  o^^^^^^^  -^o 
HniiVif  thpvp  are  "nurists"  who  think  the    t  lignt  oi  me  ouaiu  c 
?g?t    But!  men  and  brethren,  there  is  amusement,  there  -  ^^y.  as  .^U 
,af  psychoi;gical  problems  and  ^^l^^"/ .^^^^P^^.^^^^^^r^.^hich 
quote  the  saying  m  the  "Deipnosophists    °/  -^J.^^f^^^^^'^J^^  ^^^^  ^"Music 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  wall  of  every  concert  3"  , 
Lftens  moroseness  of  temper;  for 

affability  and  a  sort  of  gentlemanlike  joy.  ^„_„„  or  um- 

^hat  pleased  hearers  should  not  stamp  the  floor  witn  feet,  canes  or  um 
1  brellas,  or  shout  "Hi!  Hi!"  or  any  other  loud  cry 

i        Mn  Koussevitzky  is  to  be  thanked  for  acquainting  us  with  this  fanci 

ful  page  of  Rimsky.  

The  program  he  has  arranged  for  the  young  People's  concerts  this 
wpJi^oT  a  different  nature  from  those  o^  the_  past.  ,  They  were  op- 


narently-planned  to  let  the  boyTand  girls  near  wnat  mey       ft  to  near 
As  a  result,  the  children  were  often  bored.    T»^oy  applauded  piece,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  strongly  «iarked,  as  the  M«rch  to  the  Scaffold  fic^ 
Ti,!  "Kintastic"  svmohony.    They  were  cool  and  collected  during  pieces , 
Sit  were' upposeTto  "ed^  The  program  of  the  concerts  on 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  comprise  excerpts  from  Menfl^';"^"  ^. 
incidenLrmusic  for  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Stravmsky  s  Song 
he  Volga  Bargemen;  the  Can-netta  from  Tchaikovsky-s^^^^^^^^ 
(Mr    Bur-in^;  Rimskv-Korsakov's  "Plight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  , 
movenfent:  fr;m  d'lndy's  Suite  in  D  (Mr.  Mager,  trumpeter),  and  the  . 
"Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  waltz.  „  .    ,  ;„ 

Strav  nskv's  version  of  the  Volga  son  "Eh  Ughnyem"  is  f or  wind  iii- 
strumentV  and  percussion.  It  was  published  in  l^^^O  -d  ^lay^  by  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra  last  month.  It  is  said  that  ^t'^^'fjj.'^tt.  strong 
the  famous  song  "literally  and  simply  preserving  '^''f'^^^J^fJ'^lli^^Z 
simplicity,  its  pathos,  and  its  cnourniul  and  sombre  beauty.  (Lawrence 

Oilman).   

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  Elgar's  "Cockaigne"  on  the  program  of  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra  today.    It  is  one  of  L  gar  s  most  genial 
works  wriUen'  before  he  became  sophisticated  f^"^ 
ously.   It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  overture  with  Vaughan  \N  imams 
"London"  symphony.  

Some  will  regret  the  substitution  by  Mr   Gallo       ''f  ^.^^jlf" 
Auber's  delightful  "Fra  Diavolo,"  an  opera,  however,  that  requires  a 
pecuHar  gra5e,  true  elegance  in  the  performance.   We  once  hea'.d  Fra 
Diavolo"  in  Dr'esden  when  Gudehus,  the  Wagnerian  tenor    ook  the  part  o 
the  bandit.    Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  make  a  mKs  of  it,  but  the 
better  suited  to  a  tenor  like  the  inimitable^Clement. 

Ruth  Breton,  violinist,  who^^lay  here  for  the  first  time  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  began  to  study  when  she  years  oi^^^^ 
in  New  York,  she  made  her  first  appearance  of  impoi  tancc      P"°' ^ 

and  has  studied  in  Paris,  also  in  Nice,  where  Jean  de  Reszke  ^sas 
her  teachers. 

afternoon)   is  an  unusual  one.    Uniy  inree  LomiJ" 

and  one  of  them  by  a  trimscription.  VaHiirine  Mctcalf  and 

Interesting  programs  have  been  arranged  by  Katharme  Mctcaii^a 
Dorothy  r'airbanks  for  their  recitals  this  week.  ^  ;  


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-Syr^phony  HaM.  3:30  P.  M.   C^a,iapin.  wh^^^yU^announc.  from 
i;:'^;ars  Vt'a.?:.  3:yr'M.'^n^trnce.t  Of  the^Peop.e.s  Sym- 
phony  orchestra.    See  special  notice.  o,,.h,.=tra's  first 

TUESDAY_Syn.phony  HaM,  4  P.  M.  J^f  "^f/^^^J^Y .^tTc'e'^ 

concert  of  the  season  for  young  people.    See  spec.a 
WEDNESDAY-Jordan    Hal,.  3  P-.>^^  ^hart-   Na«gf.   p.an.st.  ^Bach 
Busoni,  prelude  and  fugue,     minor;  Chopm,  sonata. 
"^^^Syrphon^;  Ha^\?P.''M."'Re;eti^^      of  Tuesday's  concert  for  young 
^'""J^-rdan  Hal-.  8:15  P.  M.    Abboe  C,„,  Rice. 
-Alma  del  gran  P°'"P«.°"/^°;^  .c^'"!' RosaTnd^^ 

Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair";  ^rne.  Come  Rosalind  B  schlummer  and 
Gewand  Wirkend";  Brahms,  "Immer  L*'-^'  """"/Jsg  ..zueignung" ; 
Wie  Komm'  ich  denn  Zur  Jhu"  H^--  |  f  ^^'^^^  cer- 
Chausson.  "La  Caravane";  Levade.    Les  a 

ber.    "Qui    Est.ce   Qui    Passe   SI    Tard    Ic,       7,™  ;   "sg^tock,  "A 
■■M  anon";   Smith,  "Chinese  Caravan";   Fogg,     P""  • 
Feast  Of  Lanterns":  J.  Arthur  Colburn,  accompan  s  . 

TH.RSDAY-Jordan  Hall    3  P.  M.     "3"^-  ---- ^  wski^'T^ngo;' 1. 
conne;   Lalo,  Spanish  Symphony    Scott    Eleg.e.  h-  ^^^^^„. 

Burleigh,   Hills;   Do^^' A'^*;-  ^"^^l^f.'   Wa.ter'^bolde,  pianist. 
Hubay,  scene    rom  the  "Czardas^      ConfeV   Rice. '  contralto.  Handel 
Jordan   Hall.  8. la   P.  7""'     n,,nuenots":   Secchi,  "Lungi  del 

-Leitl  Signori,  Salute."  from  "The  '^.^9"^"° "e'J^'aniide";  Brahms, 
Caro  Bene":  Rossini.  "Ah,  f"f\^^''°'2^.-r,^^^^^^^ 

"Feldemsamkcit";  Schubert    "Unged  , Id      Strauss.     ^^^^g^  ^^^^^ 

bussy.  "L-Ombre  des  Arbres  •  Sa'"*:^!^^^'  ..pourquoi  Rester 

Legere";  G.   Faure.  "Clair  de  Lune   .  S^m.  bae  s  ^^^^^ 

Seu,ette•^  D^-.^'  ""-I.^T.^^^^/^eaven"    Hagen?^  tbe  Well"; 

ISanro:;:'■"T^:^^i"rCh°:dwicK.  -Thou  Art  to  Me".  Ine.  Day. 
accompanist  ^^^^^^  sym- 

FRIDAY-Symphony  HalU  2^00  P    M.    ^  s„  special  notice, 

phony  orchestra    ^r    Koussevi^zky   co.   ^^^^^^^  ^„,o.soprano.  Oluck 
Jordan  Hall,  8.1a  K.  i".    -^"V      .    ,,     ^  "Armez-vous  d'un  Noble 
Recitative  and   Aria  from  '■'P*V9^"'^' '/s^l-enade    Marx.  "MarienM^^ 
courage";  Carpenter   Slumber  Song  and  ^er^n^f « •,,^,„.,'..  wiegenlied. 
und  Geslern  hat        ^ 'r  Ro^«n  Gebrac^^^^^^^  Rhene-Baton. 

^^r^.  ' --=<^^-  rr^.J'^^^rn'Ye  ^r^^' ;  ^ngl^'^^ 
•sC;M";"BaTa:;;;  ^r::^^^^^  ...O...  waiter 

Golde,  "-^P/"'^*-^  p    ^      E,,.,   Hutchinson,  pianist.  Bach, 

SATURDAY-Jordan    Hall    ^         ^GiJlk  salnt-Saens,  "Caprice  on  Airs 
Prelude   and    Fugue.    D   -^'"f-^'  ^  90     No.   1:  Mendelssohn, 

from  "A-ceste":  Schubert  '-Pro-P*"^  f°,^t;  Milhaud.  Corcovado  and 
Etude.  B  *l^\,^"^''^°'-=^^°;fBp7z  r  bhopin,  Impromptu  F  sharp,  and 
Gavea  from  "Saudades  do  Brazil  ^^nop  ,  "  Albeniz.  "Sequi- 
scherzo,  B  minor;  Debussy,  8;,^"    MacDowell,  Con- 

dillas":  Stravinsky.  Berceuse  from     The  hire  or 

"^'symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
cert.    Mr.  Koussevitiky,  conductor. 


Shaw,  perhaps  more  P!;°f°Xt 'Ws  mtr" 
historical  happening  to  point  His  mora. 

•^tvifh°-"The  A^-'raV-  a  play  of^^ 


.    .1        r  tha  KPxes— at  one  moment  it 


eve.rythin?  from  pacifism  to  tntj  j  triumphs,  n^ines 


cur.sive 
hum'an 
makes 
course 


,,•  old  world 
IIS  a  rla>;a 
>     ,.1,  will  i^avo  a  , 

:.;r^;oi:;r:nr„';rvrth"nKs  o„iy  or 

rau>.i.  rnen  the  '1""",°'^::^^  ^""^ 
X  of  quelling  th«  natives,  -^f  ^ord 

=^^.;.^^i;^roj.i^^ 

"""In^nevo^  been  80  light  handed,  so 
locate  y"  at  r,c  in  her  speech  and  man- 
lelicaxeiy   '         ,  always  strong 

-'a\ran^^i;"Sr\^atlc;Ml.s  Ga  e 

voloed  and  i^^sennons 

BEETHOVEN  RECITAL 

iTcaencK  i^amond,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital of  Beethoven's  music  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Jordan  hall,  playing  tha 
(Valdstein,  Pathetic  and  "App^^slon- 
ita"  sonatas,  a  fantasy  In  G  minor,  op. 
r7,  the  Q  major  rondo,  op.  51,  and  the  ] 
'Andante  Favorl."  I 

Since  Mr.  Lamond  likes  above  all  else 
o  give  concerts  devoted  to  Beethoven 
ilone,  there  seems  no  point  In  com- 
plaining because  he  Is  not  disposed  to 
lo  something  different.  Surely  he  stands 
nflthln  his  rights,  and,  after  all.  he  has 
10  law  behind  him  to  compel  people 
igainst  their  will  to  assist  at  his  re- 
itaJs.  So  why  And  fault  with  his  pro- 
frams? 

People  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
hankful  to  Mr.  X.,amond,  since  he  has 
Jeethoven  so  firmly  on  his  mind,  for 
lacing  on  Ms  program  pieces  so  rarely 
layed  as  the  fantasy  and  the  rondo, 
le  would  have  merited  still  warmer 
hanks  It  he  had  carried  his  originality 
step  farther,  substituting  for  the 
iver-drlven  Appassionata,  or  even  for 
he  Waldsteln.  lovely  as  it  is,  one  of  the 

Ionatas  we  rarely  hear. 
Beethoven,  after  all,  did  write  more 
han  half  a  dozen  sonatas  worth  the 
learlng.  though  audiences,  to  judge  by 
rhat  they  are  offered,  would  scarcely 
iippose  so. 

Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  tak- 
ng  exception  to  Mr.  Lamond' s  view  of 
he   right    way    to    play  Beethoven, 
iverybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  held 
t  not  many  decades  ago.  Beethoven, 
n  his  grreatness,   must  not  toe  eentl- 
nentallzed,  or  prettified — that  Is  what 
leople  used  to  call  it  when  a  pianist 
nade  bold  to  try,  by  means  of  the  ped- 
is, to  secure  beautiful  tone,  or  v/hen 
le  brought  a  melody  into  higher  relief 
han  Beethoven  had  Indicated,  or  ven- 
ured,  in  behalf  of  a  climax  manifestly 
lamored  for,  to  quicken  tlie  pace  where 
;eethoven  had  not  told  him  to.  Pader- 
wskl,   the   cry   was   In   the  nineties, 
ould  not  play  Beethoven.     But  little 
>y  little   the  question   oame  oftecp.r: 
vho,  then,  can  play  hlc  music  battsr? 
People  have  come  to  recognize  today 
I  |— and  among  them  are  those  who  yield 
,0  nobody  In  their  reverence  of  Bee- 
oven — that  this  music  of  genius  loses 
)t  a  whit  of  its  grand  majesty  when 
ayed  wlh  all  the  tonal  beauty  and 
rlety,  all  the  poetic  Imagination,  all 
le  emotional  warmth   a  pianist  can 
ing    to    the  playing — provided,  of 
lurse,  he  Is  guided  by  fine  taste. 
But  Mr.  Lamond  sees  the  question 
fferently,   for   evidently   he    has  no 
itlence  with  adding  a  nuance  or  a 
lard  to  Beethoven's  own  printed  di- 
^ctlons.    Again,  he  is  well  Vv-ithin  his 
ghts.     An    excellent    performer  ac- 
)rding   to   his   Idea   of   playing,  Mr. 
amond  evidently  finds  listeners  who 
[lare  his  views,  for  his  playing  yes- 
rday  was  received  with  spontaneously 
;arty  applause.  R.  R.  G.  „ 


S.  writes  to  us:  ■  i 

^Tiy  this   long  and   painful  (sic.) 

lence  on  the  part  of  the  ubiquitous, 

le  verbosious  and  frequently  sarcastic ! 

.  M.?  ! 

"Would  it  not  be  in  order  to  arrange 
big    Republican    demonstration  to 

irenade    him    with    that    grand  old 

ymn : 

"'Washburn',  tell  us  of  the  right 
What  Its  signs  of  promise  are."  " 

.s  the  World  Wags: 
This  clipping  is  from  the  Lynn  Item: 
"Two  young  boys  were  caught  Sat- 
rday  night  by  Special  Policeman 
'heever,  ransacking  an  auto  on 
'nion  street.    The  boys  were  escorted 


to   police  headquan  may  later 

bo  brought  bfh  Juvenile 
court.     One    of    tli.j  said  they 

thy    wr  ap.ceshdrlucfmypcmfwypppp" 

1  have  been  wondering  what  the 
other  hoy  would  have  Bald. 

Swampscott.  J.   H.  BARNES. 


THE  SECRETARY  HAS  BEEN  FIRED 

As  tlio  World  Wags: 

Our  Hall  of  Fam.!  has  ii  careless  seo- 
rptary  Three  years  ago  I  presented 
Ciuiily.  Brothers  of  St.  Louis  (wholesale 
candy  -  manufacturers)  and  Lemon 
liTos..  Inc.,  of  Toronto  (importers  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  lemons)  for  mem- 
berslilp,  and  they  were  elected  unanl- 
moxisly — t  might  almost  say  with 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm. 

Why  propose  the  St.  Louis  men 
again?  T>i(l  they  resign?  It  Is  my 
opinion  tliey  have  paid  all  dues  to  date, 
and  this  offering  them  membership  In 
a  notable  Institute  to  which  they  have 
belonged  for  years  seems  presumptuous, 
impertinent  and  notably  obnoxious. 

Mr.  Cooling,  of  Traill  &  Cooling,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  ice  cream,  has 
been  proposed  by  Miss  Ruth  French  of 
South  Acton  for  honorary  membership. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


I     It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  "R.  M.  G." 

(writing  about  "Noctes  Ambroslanae"  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  even  if 
K,  M.  G.  says  that  these  papers  ap- 
peared originally  In  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, wliereas  they  were  published  In 

I  Blackwood's. 

"It  is  interesting."  says  "R.  M.  G.," 
"to  see  t'hat  in  about  10  years  'Maga,' 

J  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  nick- 
named— ."  For  "Edinburgh  Review" 
read  "Blackwood's." 

R.  Shelton  Mackenzie's  notes  to  the 
"Noctes"  are  instructive,  amusing  and 
sometimes  caustic ;  as  are  his  notes  to 
Dr.  William  Maglnn's  works  publislied 
by  Redfleld,  New  York,  in  the  fifties. 
Mackenzie,  bom  at  Limerick,  came  to 
New  York  in  1852.  but  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia In  1857.  From  his  notes  to  the 
"Noctes"  and  Maginn's  volumes  we  infer 
that  he  had  more  than  a^bowing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Demon  Rum.  What 
would  he  say  it  he  were  now  living 
under  the  reign  of  Butler  in  Phila- 
delphia? 


STOP  THAT  COUGH 

Coughing  at  concerts  has  become  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  Did  not  Prof. 
Copetand  once  say  when  some  admirers 
in  his  class  kept  barking  while  he  was 
talking  or  reading  that  he  liked  to  cough 
himself,  that  he  was  fond  of  ooughlng, 
but  when  he  went  out  he  left  his  cough 
at  home?  In  Sir  Artliur  Help's  "Real- 
mate"  a  powder  was  given  to  every 
one  fentering  a  concert  hall,  theatre,  lec- 
ture room.  The  powder  possessed  this 
property;  AVhen  it  was  swallowed,  the 
spectators  and  hearers  were  able  to 
enjoy  sleep  while  their  faces  bore  the 
appearance  of  wide-awake  and  pleased 
intelligence.  Why  should  not  the  door- 
men at  Symphony  hall  present  each 
one  entering  with  a  small  box  put  by 
our  esteemed  friends  the  .Smith  Broth- 
ers or  by  that  friend  of  our  childhood. 
Bronchial  Brown? 

NOT  THE  FIRST 

Newspapers  have  stated  that  the 
course  in  musical  criticism  to  be  given 
at  Harvard  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  statement  is  inaccurate. 

A  course  in  musical  criticism  was  In- 
stituted in  the  department  of  music  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  present  session.  This  course, 
primarily  for  graduation,  is  given  by 
Prof.  Harry  Rogers  Pratt,  a  Harvard 
man.  "The  laboratory  work  in  which 
the  sfudents  may  practise  at  preparing 
program  notes,  writing  criticisms,  etc., 
includes  16  ensemble  recitals  by  faculty 
and  visiting  artists,  about  a  dozen  con- 
certs by  artists  of  international  renown, 
the  performance  of  a  large  choral  soci- 
ety, an  orchestral  society  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Glee  Club." 

Was  there  not.  a  good  many  years 
ago.  a  class  in  musical  criticism  at  the 
.Vew  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
with  Louis  C.  Eison  as  instructor?' 

This  Is  how  a  Chicago  poet  views  the 
rent  question: 

I  never  see  an  empty  flat 

But  what  I  throw  away  my  hat, 

Emit   assorted,    heartfelt  Jeers, 

Yelps  of  delight  anj  snootish  cheers! 

I  never  read  of  suicide 

Of  landlords   on   the  dear  north  side 

But  what  r  fill  the  tall  caraft 

And  sit  up  ail  night  long  and  laugh. 

Last    spring,   when    renting  was  the 

I  theme. 

It  was  their  autocratic  dream 
That  four  small  rooms,  a  sink,  a  tub, 
Were  worth   two  hundred  to  Uie  dub! 
Now  note  the  sw-arms  of  empty  coops 
With  landlords  sobbing  on  their  stoops, 
AVhile  agents  haggard  and  intense 
Suggest  nine  rooms  for  80  cents: 
(A  does  this  not  shake  pity's  tree 
Ahd  pain  the  gentle  heart  of  thee? 
It  doesn't?    Come  with  me.  mv  dears 
-AM  we  will  rend  the  blue  witli  sneere 
GORDON  SEAGROVE. 


GUARD  OUR  HOMES 

As  thf  AVorld  Wurs: 

A  socUil  worker,  Miss  Marie  G.  Mer- 
rill of  Chicago,  recently  expressed  a  feir 
ihrtt  the  kitchenette  is  menacing  the 
home.  .Mother  inmes  home  lute,  she 
suys.  "kills  a  couple  of  uan«"  and  an- 
nounces that  dinner  is  ready. 
How  I  admired  ma  that  night, 
.Seen  througli  the  lurid  gas-range  light. 

When  with  the  true  Apache  dasli. 
She  massacred  the  corned  beef  hash. 

llow  devilish  her  languid  ease. 

The  while  she  croaked  the  can  of  peas. 

We'll  have  a  rrfSe  of  hellions  yet. 
Hatched  by  the  cursed  kitchenette. 

M.  B. 


NOT  IF  YOU  WISH  US  TO  BUY  IT 

fl'roni  the  Ocononiowoc.   Wis..  Enterprise) 
FOR  SALE — Player    plana,    most  as 
good  as  new.  You  should  hear  It  play 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold."  See 
Lynford  Lardner. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  version  of  the  old  song,  "In 
the  Morning  by  the  Bright  Light," 
which  I  heard  sung  by  the  minstrels 
years  ago: 

"Went  down  do  river  and  couldn't  get 
across. 

Singing  children,  little  children,  don't 
you  follow  me; 
Jumped  on  an  alligator,  thought  It  was 
a  hoss, 

Singtng  'Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah!' 
"In  the  morning,  etc."  S. 

When  did  the  word  "fan,"  meaning  a 
maniacal  devotee  of  this  or  that  spo.-t, 
come  into  common  use? 

The  noun  in  thieves'  slang  meant /in  i 
the  50s  a  waistcoat,  whereas  the  Eng-  ■ 
lish  slang  words  were  "Ben,  benjie. 
Charley  Prescott."  The  verb  "to  fan" 
meiant  to  beat,  to  berate,  or,  in  thieves' 
slang,  "to  feel,  to  liaiidle  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  If  a  victim  fias  anything 
valuable  about  his  person." 

PEOPLE'SSYMPHONY 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— People's 
Symphony  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Emil  Mollenhauer,  in  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  season.  Heinrich  Geb- 
hardt,  pianist,  was  the  soloist.  The 
program  included  Elgar's  oveiture, 
"Cockaigne";  Liszt's  concerto  il'o. 
2  in  A  major)  for  orchestra  and 
pianoforte;  Tschaikov?sky's  serenade 
for  string  orchestra;  and  Svendsen's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  fantasie. 

This  Is  the  fifth  season  of  these  con- 
cerns, and,  wllly-nlUy,  their  audiences 
have  been  growing,  until,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, with  rare  spontaneity  and 
doggedness.  galleries  and  orchestra  pit 
teemed  with  applause.  There  was  ap- 
plause for  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  who  was 
presented  with  a  bouquet,  for  his  or- 
chestra; and  for  Mr.  Gebhardt,  who  was 
even  persuaded  to  play  an  encore.  He 
chose  Liszt's  "Liebestraum." 

The  program  was  an  Interesting  one,  i 
for  neither  the  Cockaigne  overture  nor  i 
the    Svendsen    fantasie    are    too    well  I 
known  here,  and  the  latter,  although  It  i 
has   been   performed  here   on  various  I 
occasions,  has  never  been  given  at  a  j 
symphony  concert,    For    his  purposes 
this  season  Mr.  M-  llenhauer  has  an  in-  | 
finitely  more  flexible  orchestra,  better  i 
co-ordinated,   more  responsive   to  him  \ 
and   to   the   subtler   meanings  of  the 
music.     Especially  in  the  string  and  j 
wind  sections  is  the  change   marked,  i 
There  is  more  roundness  and  less  strag-  ' 
gling.     The  performance  of  the  Liszt  J 
concerto  was  a  brilliant  one,  from  the 
'  opening  themes  of  the  andante  to  the 
crashing  rhythms  of  the  martial  close, 
i  Mr.   Gebhardt,  as  pianist,  w-as  facile. 
Intelligent,  an  excellent  musician,  play- 
ing his  Liszt  lovingly. 

The  original  Cockaigne  was  a  mythl- 
1  cal  paradise  where  idlers  might  live  in 
luxury  and  gaze  upon  black  diamonds, 
fountains  of  cheese  and  macaroons,  ac- 
cording to  Boccaccio.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury. It  was  London  that  was  dubbed 
"Cockaigne,"  and  so  Elgar's  overture  to 
'"London  Town."  Unlike  Vaughan  Will- 
lams's  London  Symphony,  Its  themes  are 
based  on  no  particular  stree    cry.  Yet 
it  is  alive  with  streaming  sounds.  Withe 
cockneys,  lovers  interrupted  by  the  in- 
sistence of  the  street  bands,  and  seek- 
ing respite  In  the  church,  where  even 
tlie  organ  can  not  rout  the  disordered 
and  ceaseless  babblings.   Roundly  Eng- 
j  Hsh  in  its  buoyancy,  its  clear  bright 
!  themes,  its  sentiment,  It  is  one  of  the 
j  best  of  Elgar's  overtures.    The  orches- 
j  tra  played  It  generously,  with  zest, 
j     Well  calculated  to  test  the  improve- 
ment In  the  strings  was  the  Tschaikow- 
I  sky   Serenade   for  a   string  orchestra, 
I  ranging  through  Its  four  well  ordered 
[  movements,  from  the  first  in  the  form 
of  a  onatina,  through  the  valse  and  the 
mournful  little  elegy  to  ttie  gorgeous 
I  finale,  based  on  folk  songs. 
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I  ill"'  .■ii-,.iiatlv8  music, 

fluent  tiut  there  la  little 

nuggf  :  ;  .  are  In  this  Nor- 

wexlan  vinslon.  It  i..ight  have  been  an. 
tiav'lr;  romance,  for  there  \»  no  mention 
of  .Montague  and  Capulet,  of  Friar  Ijaw- 
renco,  or  any  of  the  disturbing  persons 
of  the  play.  It  Is  romantic,  sen-suoUB 
music,  of  tragrlc  forebodlng.s ;  Intereato 
Ing  to  compare  with  the  Berlioz  and 
Tschalkowsky  music  of  the  sam"  source. 

M.-.  Mollenhauer  and  his  play«r«  did 
nobly  with  It.  1 
Next  week  the  soloist  will  be  Oarmela  ; 
Ippollto,  ajid  the  program  will  IncluJa 
Humperdlnck's  "Vorsplel,  Hansel  anil ' 
Gretel,"  Tschalkowsky's  Concerto  fori 
violin  In  D  Major,  Cesar  Franck's  "Les  ! 
Efslldes,"  and  Wagner's  "Overture  to  i 
Rienzl." 


Paul  Robeson 

A  song  recital  of  unusual  interest 
was  given  yesterday  aftcnoon  In 
the  ballroom  of  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel  before  a  la  rue  audience.  Paul 
Robeson  of  the  Provincetown  Play- 
ers was  the  sinper,  listed  as  baritone, 
but  eBsi'.y  qualifying  as  b.-^BS. 

With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions, 
the  program  was  made  up  entirely 
of  Negro  spiritua's.  Mr.  Robeson's 
sinking  of  these  left  one  in  a  curious 
state  of  admiration  mixed  with  re- 
gret. Admirntion  because,  without 
(io'.ibt.  his  voice  en^'Ompasses  bepit- 
tiful  tones  that  he  handles  with 
skill.  Regret  because  he  was  obvi- 
ous'y  ill  at  ease,  with  the  result  that 
he  did  not  allow  himself  the  full 
scone,  the  deep  resonance  that  on 
such  a  voire  would  have  been  super- 
imnnsefl  by  assurance. 

Vet  o-ie  could  not  escape  the  reali- 
zation that  an  artist  of  fine  possibili- 
ties was  singin.e.  Rome  of  the  low 
tones  were  remarkable  for  their 
sensitive  power  while  certain  of  the 
upper  ones  were  of  a  veiled  loveli- 
ness. 

If  Mr.  Robeson's  decision  is  to 
continue  in  concert  work,  it  will  be 
inlieresting  to  hear  him  a  year  hence 
when  he  has  gained  complete  con- 
trol of  the  magnificent  organ  that 
is  his  ami  when  he  will  have  learned 
to  play  upon  an  instrument  so  pliable 
as  a  concert  audience. 

Louis  Hooper  was  at  the  piano  for 
Mr.  Robeson.  Those  songs  which 
showed  the  singer  at  his  best  were 
the  ones  he  sang  unaccompanied — 

j"Nothin,"  the  Hammer  Song  with  a 
bit  of  effective  gesture,  and  "All 
God's  Chillun  Got  Shoes."    Z.  B.  F. 


'SAINT  JOAN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance in  Boston  of  "Saint  Joan,"  a  play 
in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  with  epi- 
logue by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Pre- 
sented by  Miss  Whitney. 

Robert  da  Baudrlcourt  Esklne  Sanford 

Stewart   -  George  Kendall 

Joan.  Julia  Arthur 

Bertrand  de  Poulengy  John  Fcnn 

The  Archlblohop  o£  Khelms  ^,„„„..,,, 
George  Fitzgerald 

La  Tremoullle . .   .  Emll  Hoch 

Court    Page   Louis  Cruser 

GlUes  de  Rals  House  Baker  Jameson 

Capt    1°  Hire   ...Henry  Major 

TM  Dauphin  (lator  Charles  y^O^^  ^^^^^ 
Ducheos  de  la  TremouIUe. .  .  .Marie  Martin 

DnnoU  Albert  Barrett 

gun"u'-  Page .   Mason  Palmer 

Eaii  of  Warwick  ^^^^^ 

Chaplain  de  Stogumber. ..  .Henry  Tra ver 

Snon"D'EltTvVtV.V  Maurice  McRae 

De  Courcelles  John  McGovern 

Brother  Martin  Ladvenu.  .Adrian  Santo. a 

The   Executioner  ^^J^^^} 

iri  English  Soldier  Stanley  Wood 

I  Gentleman  of  192B  Ernest  Tannler 

No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  play- 
goers in  Boston  have  read  Shaw's  play 
or  read  about  It,  and  column  after 
column  has  been  written  about  his 
treatment  of  the  famous  glri.  No  doubt 
I  some  saw  the  play  In  New  York,  Ira- 
patient,  knowing  that  many  dramas  and 
comedies  worth  while  are  exasperatlng- 
ly  slow  In  arriving  here.  Some  may 
I  have  had  \the  curiosity  to  read  or  re- 
read the  t)ooks  about  Joan  by  Mark 
Twain,  Andrew  Lang  and  Anatole 
France.  Then  there  is  Shaw's  long 
preface  In  which  he  Insists  that  men 
do  not  grrow  wiser  or  more  receptive 
with  the  years;  that  if  the  men  of  this 
century  had  been  called  on  to  judge 
Joan  they  would  have  put  her  to  death 
not  from  sheer  cruelty,  but  wishing  to 
save  her,  bewailing  her  stubbornness. 
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Vnd  so  what  becomes  or  inornasi 
Ae  Qulncy's  rhetorically  gorgeous  apos- 
trophe to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais?  As 
for  Villon's  line  about  the  good  Joan 
being  burnt  by  Englishmen,  was  that 
written  merely  to  save  the  French 
t8.c  e 

Shaw  like  Anatole  France,  whom  he 
treats  cavalierly  in  his  preface  but  to 
who II  he  Is  greatly  Indebted,  especially 
Jn  th<i  trial  scene,  tha  best  act  in  the 
klay  psychologically  and  dramatically, 
<ia*  8  tne  story  to  serve  ills  own  ends.  As 
«natole  i=n-ance  was  antl-clerlcal,  so 
Shaw  cannot  refrain  from  his  attacks  on 
English  habits,  traditions,  institutions. 
Lllie  Anatole  France  he  sympathizes 
with  Joan  while  he  argues  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  with  her  except  to  put 
her  cut  of  the  way  as  a  political  ^nd 
religious  nuisance;  he  Is  fond  of  her, 
though  he  is  not  so  eloquent  as  Anatole 
France  in  his  affection.  He  Is  perhaps 
more  human,  genial  is  hardly  the  word, 
tn  this  plav  than  he  was  in  those  pre- 
ceding. There  Is  a  ke.ner  sense  of 
theatrical  demands;  the  characters  are 
not  merely  speaking  tubes  to  accom- 
modate Shaw  scolding  and  sneering.  As 
a  play,  a  theatre  piece,  it  will  surely 
stand  high  among  his  stage  works. 

Neither    Shaw    nor    Anatole  France 
admits  that  Joan  had  striking  Intellect- 
ual qualities  or  was  endowed  with  mar- 
velous military  talents;  but  she  had  the 
:  gift  of  inspiring  soldiers  while  discon- 
'  certlng    routine    military  leaders  and 
.shocking  honest  and   religious  priests 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  soul  and 
■  the   supremacy  of   the   church.  The 
I  question  then  comes  up,  how  should  she 
be    portrayed    on    the  stage.    Is  her 
character  as  drawn    by    Shaw  made 
clear  to  the  spectator?    Are  the  other 
characters  In  the  play  as  sharply  de- 
fined as  In  the  printed  book,  with  the 
aid  of  the  explanatory  preface?    For  a 
plav,  after  all,  is  not  a  play  until  it  is 
taken  into  the  theatre,  in  spite  of  the 
belief  of   some,    that   excellent  critic, 
Charles  Lamb,  among  them,  who  in- 
pists  that  certalin  great  tragedies,  as 
|"Klng    Lear"    mock  performance. 
'   Joan  In  lite  and  in  the  play  was  a 
young  girl.    Should  the  part  be  played 
only  by  one?    Cannot  an  experienced 
actress  simulate  youth  and  naive  be- 
havior  more   skilfully   than   compara-  j 
lively  inexperienced  youth?  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike,  whose  Joan  won  the  enthusiastic 
i  praise  of  London's  fussiest  critics  and  j 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  beholders,  has  : 
passed  her  fortieth  year.    It's  the  old  | 
problem  of  JMliet  again;, though  Shaw's 
Joan  at  the  end  is  aVi  almost  irresolute 
and  shrinking  girl,  not  the  creature  of 
pasoion  who  puts  love  above  life  and 
death.    It  may  be  said  here  that  prob- 
ably  no  person,   certainly  no  woman; 
has  inspired  so  many  dramatic  works 
as  Joan.    In  France  alone  up  to  1890  she 
had  been  the  hefoine  in  fifty  or  more 
dramatic  pieces.    She  had  spoken  p  ose 
In  dramas,  declaimed  Alexandrines  in 
tragedy,  sung  operatic  verses;  gesticu- 
lated  in  pantomimes,  gallfcped  in  cir- 
cuses and  hummed  couplets  in  vaude- 
ville.   No  other  woman  has  incited,  we 
do  not  say  inspired,  so  many  composers 
of    music.     Tet    what    actress,  what 
singer  is  now  remembered  by  her  im- 
personation of  Joan  of  Arc? 

How  about  the  experienced  Miss  Ar- 
thur? Does  she  realize  that  some  may 
find  the  scene  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Bishop  Cauchon  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  more  engrossing,  more  dra- 
matic, though  it  is  only  concerned  with 
mediaeval  politics,  than  any  scene  ex- 
cept the  trial,  in  .which  she  is  supposed- 
ly the  leading  figure?  Does  she  feel 
that  Joan  must  be  portrayed,  to  use 
Shaw's  words  as  "  an  extremely  real 
person,"  notwithstanding  the  visions 
and  the  voices?  Joan  in  her  day  was  a 
heretic  with  the  saving  grace  of  com- 
mon sense.  She  saw  no  reason  why 
any  church  should  stand  between  her 
and  God  in  whom  "she  had  a  childlike 
faith."  ,  , 

Miss  Arthur  gave  a  smgularly  en- 
grossing portrayal.  There  is/  no  veri- 
table picture  of  Joan  in  existence,  but 
Miss  Arthur  appeared  as  one  would 
wish  Joan  looked,  as  the  girl  of  Lor- 
raine and  as  the  soldier.  Her  bear- 
ing was  not  too  manly;  her  frankness 
was  not  exaggerated.  She  was  simple, 
unaffected;  her  love  for  France,  her 
belief  in  her  mission  as  coming  from 
God,  these  gave  her  physiclal  fervev  and 
spiritual  eloquence  in  the  more  emo- 
tional passages.  In  the  more  prosaic 
moments  in  her  familiar  talk  with  the 
soldier  or  with  the  Daulphin  she  was 
natural,  not  too  eager  in  sharpening 
Shaw's  verbal  arrows.  The  charm  of 
her  voice  with  her  clear  enunciation 
'  and  slgnlfl .^ant  reading  of  htr  lines 
was  irresistible.  And  at  the  trial  scene, 
where  many  skilled  actresses  might 
easily  come  to  grief,'  she 

"Noihing  common  did,  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene.  " 
As  for  th"  other  members  of  the  oo;n- 
I  pany.  Mr.  Pratt  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
U\as  conspicuous  for  his  intelligent  de- 
1  livery  of  his  lines,  for  ilis  comprehension 
I  of  tlio  Earl's  character  as  drawn  by  the 
dramatist.    Also  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion were  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  the  Arch- 
Mahop.  Mr.  Mordant  aa  the  Bishop,  Mr. 
idams  aa  tHie  Inquisitor,    g^be  trial 


I  scene  w  "  eifcctlve  In  Its  enbomoie.) 
I  The  Dauphin  was,  in  fact,  a  weak  thing, 
t  a  poor  fish,  but  was  he  the  comic  opera 
I  figure  pre^^ented  by  Mr.  Leigh  ?  Mr. 
Ifravers's  Stogumber.  often  excellent, 
wa«  at  times  overacted.  And  why  did 
Mr.  Sanford  as  Baudrlcourt  and  Mr 
Major  as  La  Hire  sliout  with  the  full 
strength  of  vigorous  lungs.  Jo  show 
that  t;  .  ;■•  were  masterful,  bluff,  hearty 
fellows';  ,  „„ 

There  has  been  hot  discussion  over 
the  epilogue.  To  us  the  play  would  be 
more  impressive  if  It  were  "ot  J'^ 
this  vaudeville  scene;  but  Mr.  Shaw 
thinks  the  scene  necessary  and  quite 
admirable,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
Impressive.  .  _«.» 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  most 
attentive. 


It  has  been  said  that  nearly  every  man 
thinks  that  he  could  play  Hamlet  ac- 
ceptably and    conduct   successfully  a 
newspaper.    It  might  also  be  said  that 
any  lover  of  Jlterature  thinks  he  is  the 
one  man   to  compile  an  anthology  of 
poems  or  prose.  In  other  words,  his  an- 
thology would  be  composed  of  poems  or 
pages  of  prose  that  happen  to  suit  his 
taste.   It  matters  not  whether  he  have 
on  his  table  Charles  A.  Dana's  "House- 
hold  Book  of  Poetry."     "The  Golden 
Treasury."  Bryant's  collection — or  that 
disappointing   "Parnassus,"   which  re- 
flects curiously  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   Anthologies  appear  at  stated  In- 
tervals: an  English  painter  has  recently 
compiled  one  of  poems  that  have  sug- 
gested pictures.  George  Moore  edits  one 
of  "pure"  poetry,  poems  that  are  free 
from  ideas,  the  only  true  poetry  if  Mr. 
Moore  is  to  be  believed.    It  comes  down 
to  this:  In  order  to  possess  a  wholly  sat- 
isfactory collection  of  verse  each  one 
should  make  his  own  selections.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  discussing  nobly  ttie 
question,  once  Informed  us  that  in  his 
collection  Poe  would  not  be  represented 
tiy  "The  Raven,"  not  by  "The  Bells, 
but  by  "Israfel,"  "The  Haunted  Palace 
•Annabel  Lee,"  "To  Helen,"  "The  Val- 
ley of  Unrest,"  "The  City  In  the  Sea 
and  possibly  "Ulalume."    "What!_  we 
exclaimed,  "so  much  Poe?"  "Yes, '  an- 
swered the  Sage  of  Clamport  and  Blos- 
som Court,  "Ye.<!,  Indeed;  and  in  these 
poems  I  have  named  I  And  what  Henley 
described  as  'the  artful,  subtle,  irresisti- 
ble song  of  Poe.'    I  am  not  sure  but  I 
should    Include     Poe's  _  prose  poems, 
•Silence'  and  'Shadow.'  " 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis 
French  with  his  prose  anthology,  "Sixty 
Years  of  American  Humor."  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  a  stout  volume 
of  400  pages  from  30  humorists,  male 
and  female  after  their  kind,  beginning 
with  Artemus  Ward  and  ending  with 
Sam  Hellman.  Stephen  Leacock,  of 
whom  a  very  little  goes  a  very  long 
way  is  Included,  although  he  was  born 
in  England,  and  Is  a  Canadian. 

Mr  French,  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
fine  'taste  and  marked  Industry,  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  compiler 
of  anthologies.  Here  comes  in  the  per- 
.<,onal  equation  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. No  book  of  this  Kind  could 
wholly  satisfy  Jones.  Brown  and  Robin- 
son They  would  say  '"Why  did  you 
choose  this  article,  Mr.^  French;  why  , 
didn't  you  include  that?"  I 

WTiy,  for  example,  did  not  Mr.  French 
begin  with  "Sam  Slick"  Hallburton  if 
he  admits  Mr.  Leacock?  Why  is  there 
no  page  from  Lt.  Derby's  "Phoenlxlana 
or  "Squlbob  Papers"?  The_  of^ Icia  re 
port  of  Prof.  John  Phoenix's  Military 
Survey  and  Reconnolssance  of  the  Route 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mission  of 
Dolores."  or  his  "Musical  Review  Ex- 
traordinary," being  a  description  of  "The 
Plains:  Ode  Symphonique  Par  Jabez 
Tarbox"  is  far  more  amusing,  more 
creditable  to  American  humor  than 
many  of  the  pages  published.  Further- 
more,  Mark  Twain  and  even  Artemus 
Ward  were  indebted  to  Phoenix. 

Artemus  is  not  well  represented.  "The 
three  selections  do  not  do  him  justice^ 
Is  -Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  wholly  forgotten. 
He  surely  deser%-ed  recognition.  As  for 
-Philander  Q.  Doestlcks"  we  cannot 
say;  we  know  him  not.  yet  In  his  day 
he  made  thousands  laugh.  Noth  ng 
from  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  or  tho 
Danbury  News  man. 

"The  Sparrowgrass  Papers"  were 
published  originally  In  Putnam  s  Maga- 
zine. Was  there  no  room  In  Mr.  French  s 
book  for  Cozzens  s  account  of  the  drain 
that  he  wished  laid'.' 

Were  "Pelrol.u.n  V.  Nasby"  and 
Richard  Grant  While  ("The  New  Gospel 
of  Peace")  too  satirical  in  tnclr  treat- 
ment of  pontics  to  find  an  honorable 
nlace''  But  White's  description  of  the 
shoddy  aristocracy  In  New  York  during 
and  just  after  the  civil  war  Is  most 
amusing.  i  J 

Mark  Twain  Is  justly  represented  by 
"The  Jumping  Frog." 

And  we  are  glad  to  find  Max  Ade- 
ler's  "The  Obituary  Poet,"  with  those 
memorable  verses  beginning  In  turn: 

■•The  death  angel  smote  Alexander 
McGlue";  "Wime  had  a  purple  monkey 
climbing   on    a   yellow    stick";  "Four 


I  doctors  tacklea  Johnny  Smith":  "Nve 
I  have  lost  our  little  Hanner  in  a  very 

painful  manner";  "Ohl  bury  Bartholo- 
1  mew  out  In  the  wood";  "Mrs.  McFadden 
I  has  gone  from  this  life,"  and  "Little 

Alexander's  dead." 

'    There  might  have  been  room  for  a  } 
page  of   George  Arnold   ("Macarone"),  ' 
hut  those  now  delicately,  now  uproarious-  | 
ly  humorous  sketches  are  buried   n  the  ■ 
flies  of  Vanity  Fair  of  the  early  sixties.  | 
We  miss  even  a  few  lines  from  Bert  , 
Taylor,  though  we  find  two  prefaces  o. 
Don  Marquis.     Mr.  French  was  qulcK  , 
to  appreciate  the  peculiar  humor  of  Mr  ] 
Christopher  Ward,   whose   volumes  of 
parodies,   "The  Triumph  of  the  Nut 
and    ••Twisted   Tales"    are   worthy  o< 
.standing  on  a  shelf  with  Thackeray  s 
Burlesques    and    Bret   Harte  8  Con- 
densed  Novels." 


Artemus  Ward!  'We  read  last  month 
that  his  'collected  works^'  were  shortly 
to  be  Is'^ued,  Are  the  three  red-coverod 
volumes  published  by  Carleton  In  the 
sixties  with  execrable  Illustrations  by 
Howard,  often  found  In  second-hand 
book  shops?  There  was  a  handsornely 
printed  volume,  containing  the  lecture 
he  gave  In  Egyptian  hall,  London,  pub- 
lished m  that  city,  and  it  was  sup- 
posedly complete.  To  this  new  collec- 
tion to  bo  published  in  New  York  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Nock  has  written  an  Intro- 
duction which  appeared  In  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature.  New  "iork, 

on  Oct.  i.  .  ^  J 

Mr  Nock  thinks  that  Artemus  earned 
hlB  way  In  the  world  of  lette.-s,  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  his  humor  as  by 
the  power  of  his  criticism. 

'•Ward  was  a  first-class  critic  <.f  so- 
ciety;* and  he  has  lived  ...  by 
precisely  the  same  power  that  gave  a 
more  robust  lo  gevity  to  Cervantes  and 
Rabe'.alB.  The  cMtlcal  function  which 
I  spirits  like  Ward  perform  upon  this 
unorganJ«ed  and  alien  order  of  human- 
ity"—an  order,  as  Mr.  Nock  ehows, 
cheractertied  by  •InlelHgenz"— "Is 
twofold;     It  is  not  only  clearing  and 


Illuminating,  but  it  is  aiso  strengiuen- 
Ing,  reassuring,  even  healing  and  con- 
soling. They  have  not  only  the  ability 
but  the  temper  which  marks  the  true 
critic  of  the  first  order;  for,  as  we  all 
know,  the  failure  which  deforms  and 
weakens  so  much  of  the  able  second- 
rate  critic's  work  is  a  failure  In  tem- 
per  .    .  . 

"Our  modem  school  of  social  critics 
might  therefore  conceivably  get  profit 
out  of  studying  Ward's  view  of  Ameri- 
can life,  to  see  how  regularly  he  rep- 
resents It,  as  they  do,  as  manifesting 
an  extremely  low  type  of  beauty,  a 
factitious  type  of  morals,  a  grotesque 
and  repulsive  type  of  religion,  a  pro- 
foundly Imperfect  type  of  social  life  and 
manners.  Baldwinsville  Is  overspread 
with  all  the  hldeousness,  the  appalling 
tedium  and  enervation  that  afflict  the 
sensitive  soul  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis.  .  . 

"Epitaphs  are  notably  exuberant,  but 
the  simple  line  carved  upon  Ward's 
tombstone  presents  with  a  most  felici- 
tous precision  and  completeness,  I 
think,  the  final  l»ord  upon  him.  'His 
name  will  live  as  a  sweet  and  unfading 
recollection.'  Yes,  Just  that  is  his  fate, 
and  there  Is  none  other  so  desirable." 

And  It  was  Charles  Reade  that  char- 
acterized him  as  "Artemus,  the  del'- 
cious." 


rar  and    finally    th.it    ruinous,  j 
,„8  pU.e  on  the  shore  where 
.   I     londa  meets  her  end? 
"^And  the  wild  romance  of  "  a"!  Jrom 
Victor  Hugo,  .what  else  would  one  ex- 
pect but  "adies  of  the  Renaissance  nee-! 
?ng  from   courts  and  castles,  heavily 
veUed  and  masked  to  keep  their  trysts 
^th  princes  disguised    as  fishermen, 
MltTd  women  set  upon  as  ^vitches  smg- j 
fngwomen  quick  at  drawing  the  pon  ard.  , 
husbands  apt  at  administermg  Vo^eonA 
iSes  rogues.  priests-Victor  Hugo  saw 
Sem  llvi'ng  folk,  and  even  today  he  can 
by  his   genius,    make   them  live  for 
people  of  Imagination. 

•iniough  Boito  left  a  gap  or  two  in  the 
Blot  of  "Am?elo"  when  he  made  It  Into 
an  opera  libretto,  he  maintained  un 
specked  the  spirit  of  romance.    So  did 
Ponchlelli,  the  Innovator  who,  a  ^"s'" 
clan   of   parts  with   a  keen   sense  of 
rtythm  and  a  genuine  gift  o  nrielody 
vel  lacked  the  genius  to  de  justice  to 
his  attempts  at'  operatic  reforms.    At-  , 
fpactTve  m'^slc  he  left  behind  him,  none  ; 
the  less    in  "La  Gloconda,"   music  of  i 
frequent  charm  and  color,  ofen  of  dra- 
matic force.  • 

It  demands  singers  of  extraordinary 
powers  and  a    brilliant    orchestra  to 
show  it  properly  forth.    Mr.  Oallo  prob- 
ably does  the  best  he  can.    Orie  singer, 
at  all  events,  he  has. of  distinguished 
ability,  Miss  Mary  Kent,  with  a  con- 
tralto voice,  admirably  trained^  of  rare 
beauty.     Her    singing  of 
donna"  would  have  won  her  distinction 
In  the  finest  operatic  company  In  the 
land.    Mmo.  Rappold.  fresher  in  voice 
than  when  last  she  appeared  here,  sang 
with  experienced  ^  routine.     Mr.  -Tom- 
maslnl.   blessed  with  a 
voice  of  the  kind  belo^'ed  today .  WM 
received  with  approval  by  the  audience 
Mr.    Baslola.   with   an   even  stronger 
voice  made  of  his  Barnaba  a  malignant 
creature  indeed.    Miss  De  Mette  sang, 
lustily-the  arbitrary  cutting  out  of  an 
entire  scene  did  sad  damage  to  hes  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  havoc  to  the  plot 
_-so  did  Mr.  Biasl  and  the  chorus. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Guerr lerl. 
nlaved  at  this  first  performance,  less 
flexlbi;  and  less  sonorously  than  may 
be  expected  later.  The  Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky  ballet  danced  attractively.  The 
audience,  fairly  ,  large,  seemed  well 
pleased.  _  J 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The 

Pott^el;'  a  play  by  ^-^^f^Z 
based  on  newspaper  sketches  and 
first  presented  in  Baltimore,  on  Oct. 
S  1923,  with  Donald  Meek  as  Mr 
Potter,  produced  by  Richard  Hern- 
don.    The  cast  includes  ^^^^^ 

Ma  Potter....  "oay  Pendleton 

Bill  Potter   Viola  Fyayna 

Mamie    Potter  WaU«r  Perkins 

Pa.    Potter  ""■""'Hal  •Thompson 

Red   Miller...  Miriam  CoughUn 

Gladys  Kankln....  luon  Carter 


To  go  back  to  Mr.  French's  compila- 
tion. It  contains  many  pages  that  ^vill 
amuse.  In  some  of  the  volumes  from 
which  they  were  taken  they  would  be 
only  as  grains  of  wheat  lost  in  much 
chaff.  His  short  introductory  notes  are 
pcntlnent.  In  his  preface  he  says  wise- 
ly: •'Humorous  literature  has  been  so 
rapturously  received  by  an  overbur- 
dened and  overstrung  people  during  the 
past  decade  or  two  that  it  shows  signs 
of  overdevelopment  as  an  art — the  me- 
tier has  occasionally  become  somewhat 
strained."  But  he  thinks  this  forcing  of 
the  note  will  disappear  "with  a  serener 
general  outlook." 

LA  UOCONDA' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "La' 
Gioconda,"  opera  by  Ponchielli.  San 
Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company.  For- 
tune Gallo,  director.    The  cast: 

XaG'oconda  ...... ^^^•^^Mar^^.  P 

Enzo   Stella  de  Mette 

Xfura   .pietro  de  Biasi 

Alvlse  y^ry  Kent 

La  Cleca  ,  '-jiinrio  Baslola 

Barnaba  i   Nntale  Cervl 

Zuane  •;  l  uiei  de  Cosare 

V^  C^^^ore  .•••Francesco  Curcl 

JoMuclor.:.:.;.'.:.'.'..Fulgenzio  Guerrierl 
For  old  sakes  sake  It  was  good  to 
hear  "La'  Gioconda."  Was  ever  opera 
atag«d  more  picturesque,  "with  the 
Venetian  populace  swarming  through 
the  court  of  the  D^se's  palace.  Dalma- 
tian sailors  singing  ^"'i,^^"'^'"^,  . 
moonlit  shores  of  the  LkIo  ships  that 
burn  in  the  night  the  ^P^«n^or  of  the 
Palazzo  Badoer  where  lords  and  ladles 
gorgeouslv  clad  attend  a  fete  and  find 


 JO  — •   .Lon  Carter 

Friend  '  George  Harcourt 

Mr.  Rankin  George  Callahan 

Mr.  Eagle   Wll'bur  Cgx 

Conductor  Frank  Baker 

Motorman. . . •   Lizzie  McCall 

Medium  Judaon  LanglU 

Iceman.....   Dorothy  Lyon* 

Her  Daughter  James  Malaldy 

Walter..  •  •  •  •  "   Rose  Dean 

Check  Boom  Girl  Mabel  Wright 

Mrs.  Rankin.  ••       Wilbur  CM 

Pullman  Porter   »••■•  j^^^  carter 

Bill   .V.jimes  Malaldy 

Mike   Paggy  O'BetUy 

Glrrs  Voice  jikymond  Hellma^ 

Boy's  Voice  joj,„  uttle 

Mr.  Peterson  Louise  Mainland 

Mrs.  Peterson  •••^judson  Langlll 

Mechanic  "jomes  B.  LInhart 

Jack .  •   Ellen  B.  Warner 

Gathering'  iogetker 
running   comments   of    the  American 
corned;  as  It  appears  In  the  homes  and 
offices  of  the  great  middle  c  ass  Mr 
McBvoy  has.  In  the  manner  of  t  e  ex 
pressionlsts,  written  a  play  ffo^it  the 
Potters.    A  play  in  three  acts  and  1 
kaleidoscopic  scenes.    As  a  rather  klnd- 
fy  cartoonist  he  has  looked  in  upon  the 
blustering  and  Inept  little  man  and  h  s 
daily  and  unceasing  harangues  with  li  s 
family;  the  disturbing  ^^^^tlon  that  Is 
the  American  breakfast,  the  wild  Jolt- 
ing of  strap-hangers  In  the  subway,  the 
patter  that  goes  for  conversation  when 
?Hend  meets^rlend  and  alscusses^  th 
topics  of  the  day";  the  medium  Inter 
rupted  In  her  star  r°^">ss  by  the  un 
tlmelv  arrival  of  an  earthly  Ice  man, 
interchange  of  courtesies  between 
brother  and  sister-all 
more  of  the  phenomena  of  our  boister- 

""•^here'is  not  a  one  omitted  from  the 
raucoMs  bedtime  stories  d^'"'"!  '1. 
the  radio  and  Ma  Potter  at  her  dally 
dozen"  to  the  glimpse  of  an  oil  well 
and  a  Pullman  train  ,nd  hit  i 

Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street    ami  li's  I 
"Babbitt."  it  13  an  accurate  reflection 
orAmericanism  In  speech  and  custom 
but.  unlllte  these.  It  is  a  comedy,  and 
■  at   times   self-conscious,   and  because 
after  all   it  is  comedy  the  whee  turns 
^pplly  at  the  end:  all  aifficulties  are 
,  overcome  and  realism  is  fo-^sotten. 
Amusing  because  so  clearing  photo- 
graphed  they  are  like  animated  car- 
l?<^ns.  Hashing  their  Potterlsms  with  an 
air  of  creatlveness.   There  n° 
dramatic  structure,  merely  a  f  lection 
'of   episodes    following  the^.^"'"® 
^ustnng  Pa  Potter  through  his  round  of 
adventures  of  a  day  and  more    his  bold 
and  furtivcv  Indulgence  in  wildest  oil 
speculation;  his  trip  to  the  fields. where 


0  fearns  of  their  worthles.sii 
stenoo  on  Ills  rights  in  th. 

ttuirlUcr  mfirrying:  an  cx-llfi-  ku-ii  '  .  ;  — 
•an'tic  pursuit  of  the  eloper»,  and  his 
iial  brisrlit  flare  with  the  oil  leases. 

1  Anil  for  tho  lesser  persons,  Mr.  Mo- 
i;voy  lins  flutiff  In  ttio  man  aci-oas  the 
:rMt,  the  nncfuoua  swindler,  prosperous 
ctKhbors,  pert  and  all  Icnowliis  sten- 
i«raph.>r,  garage  men  who  "nevor  do 

:iythin>r  ■today."  the  PuUnmn  portor, 
(id  tliose  who  park  their  automobiles  In 

convient  places.  A  piece  of  glib  linos 
nd  matter  of  factness.  and  the  corn- 
any,  led  by  Walter  Perkins  aa  Potter 
nd  Mrs.  Hlbbard  ft«  hi.s  argutyln' 
pouso,  meets  its  deni^nds  boisterously, 
.nd  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Perkins 
,aa  a   tendency  to  strain   (or  effects, 

hero  the  result  might  be  obtainable 
.  ith  much  Icsa  effort.  B,  G.. 

COPLEY  THEATRE  —  "Lady 
luntworth's  Experiment,"  a  comedy 
II  three  acts,  by  R.  C.  Barton.  The 
ast: 

apt.   Dorveston  L.Hugh   C.  Buckler 

lie  Rev.  Audley  -  PlUensrer 

C.  Wordley  Hulse 
r.  Cryl  (Lord  Huntworth) 

Francis  Compton 
he  ReT.  Henry  Thorsby. Allan  Mowbray 

andy  Harold  West 

irollne  Rayw«rd  (Lady  Huntworth) 

Violet  Paget 

iss  Lnpy  Plllenger. .  .Katherlne  Standing 

IS9  H'annah  Plllenger.  .Elspeth  Dudgeon 
i9iah  ..May  Edis 

Mr.  Carton's  delightful  corned/  has 
ot  been  seen  In  Boston  since  1902,  so 
came  as  something  practically  new. 
list    a    trifle    archaic,    perhaps,  by 

ason  of  the  lapse  of  years  and  shlft- 
is  standards,  but  wholesome,  clever 
■id  amusing,  to  the  last  word  and  the 

St  detail. 

,  The  stor>-  concerns  an  English  lady 
f  title,  who,  divorced  by  her  worth- 
!S8  brute  ot  a  husband,  goes  out  to 
Dr'vice  as  cook  for  a  susceptible 
l^chelor  vicar.  The  new  cook  succeeds 
ii  vastly  Improving  the  menu  of  the 
litablishment  but  causes  terrible  havoc 
the  hearts  of  the  male  members  of 
le  household,  from  the  vicar  down  to 
le  "general  man." 

The  deftness  with  which  she  dfs- 
i>ses  of  all  these  admirers  aijd  isen- 
infrles  the  complications  which  are 
ijntlnually  arieing,  makes  the  thread 
1  wl\ich  a.  succession  of  laughable 
icldents  ar^  lightly  strung.  The  re- 
lef  is  afforded  by  the  appearance  of 
jie  husband,  who  getting  wind  of 
in  Inheritance  which  his  ex-wife,  has 
>me  in  for,  tries  to  patch  up  a  re- 
mciliation.    Needless  to  saj-,  the  at- 

mpt  fails  calamitously .  and  the  lady 
ills  to  her  host's  friend,  the  gallant  I 
apt.  Dorveston. 

The  part  of  Lady  Huntworth,  pre- 
ously  taken  here  by  such  capable 
tresses  as  Hilda  Spong  and  LiUian 
iwrence,  lost  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
iss  Paget,  who  played  it  with  a  keen 
preclation  of  Its  whimsical  possl- 
lities,  but  without  the  exaggeration 
liich  would  have  been  so  easy.  She 
s  not  so  flagrantly  cheerful  aa  hei 
edecessors  and  exhibited  a  restraint 
at  was  most  effective. 
Miss  Dudgeon,  as  the  vicar's  maiden 
ster,  presented  a  unique  bit  of  char- 
ter. Mr.  Buckler  gave  the  blunder- 
s,  clumsy,  but  good-hearted  captain, 
iih  clever  artistry  and  Mr.  Compton, 
the  disreputable  Lord  Huntworth, 
13  almost  too  repulsive.  No  men  wSia 
or  so  utter  a  scoundrel  In  real  life,  i 
lie  Ipnged  to  kick  him.  ^  f 

Lady  Huntworth's  experiment  is  a 
ting  to  chuckle  at  rather  than  am  in- 
mtive  to  unrestrained  mirth.  However, 
16  spectacle  of  May  Edis,  who  achieved 
a  of  her  inimitable  "slavey"  parts  in 
r  very  happiest  vein,  going  "out  for 
-  evening"  with  her  "new  cloth  'at" 
d  its  incidental  plumage  was  one  for 
e  gods.    The  house  rocked  with  laugh- 


The  play,  as  a  whole,  was  given  with 
:  markable  smoothness  and  precision. 
:  Team  work"  was  admirable.  Settings 
I  Id  costuming  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

J.  E.  P. 


DoWia! 
'  t 


iOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Lewis 
Gordon,  In  association  with  Sara  Ifl. 
rrls,  present  "The  Nervous  Wreck," 
ircical  adventutre  In  the  far  West,  In 
ee  acts,  by  Owen  Davis,  founded  on 
?tory  by  E.  J.  Rath,  featuring  Otto 
uger.  Produced  by  Sam  Forrest. 
St  performance  In  Boston.  The  cast: 

y  Morgan.  4  Kathleen  Comegys 

,.ry  Williams  Otto  Kruger 

1  JefEerson  Hall 

=  ster  Underwood  Albert  Hackett 

oma  Underwood...^. ....William  Holden 

rrlet  Underwood,   Betty  Garde 

ly  Nabb  Riley  Hatch 

rt  Clifford  Hall 

n  Charles  Henderson 

t>  Wells  Edward  Arnold 

1  Morgan  LaTrrence  Eddlnger 

t  will  b«  remembered  that  this  Is 
1  same  Owen  Davis  of  the  days  of 
5  "ten-twent'-thlrf "  at  our  own 
and  Opera  House  uptown — the  days 
ripping  -melodrama,  the  sinister 
"hlnk,"  the  dripping  dagger,  the  vlU 
|n  at  bay,  he  of  the  drooping  mus- 
2hes  and  the  staccato  "Ha!  Ha!'" 
Itterly,  turning  his  attention  to  more 


.rpoH.  lul  drama,  he  vnn 
'If  with  his  "Icebound," 
.(.r  to   Bo.ston  audiences, 

^wi.ch   if.nis  us  up  to  "The  Nervous 

Wr.ck." 

Dramatizing  the  "hypo"  is  hardly 
new  to  our  Boston  public,  for  the  Into 
Charles  Hoyt  was  among  those  who 
wrote  around  this  character.  But  Mr. 
Davla  sounds  a  new  note  in  develop- 
ment, In  the  main  idea.  Nor  la  thib 
all,  for  the  author  has  accompllshsil 
the  seemingly  Impossible  In  correct- 
ing the  flopping  last  act  of  farce  as 
well  aa  comedy  a  la  mode  In  maintain- 
ing interest  to  the  end,  for  the  de- 
velopment taltes  on  a  steady  scresoendo, 
making  the  last  act  the  most  Interest- 
ing of  the  performance. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Davis  hld*s  behind  the 
license  of  farce  In  taking  the  Impossible 
liberties  with  Henry.  Tho  head  cow- 
puncher  might  have  made  quick  work 
of  him.  In  the  earlier  scenes,  despite 
her  plight,  Sally  would  have  left  him 
In  disgust.  Both  tho  sheriff  and  Jud 
Morgan  were  too  keen  and  raw  to  have 
let  him  slip  through  their  fingers.  But 
then,  tr  we  would  have  It  otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  no  play. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  It  Is 
the  noisiest  play  that  has  ever  come  to 
Boston,  a  veritable  bedlam.  Ot  the 
West,  It  Is  decidedly  woolly.  Gunfire,  a 
crockery  carnage,  roaring  cow-punchers, 
barking  dog,  a  mixing  dish  full  of 
salad  dressing  thrust  Into  the  face  of 
nor  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  Nor  was  all  the 
noise  on  the  stage,  for  many  of  the  Uhes 
were  Inaudible  because  of  an  audlehCe 
roaring  w-lth  delight.  ,  ■'■ 

The  role  of  Henry  i-equirea  a  skilled 
comedian,  for  It  Is  a  part  of  Inffaite 
detail,  and  pfte  that  calls  for  BubtletS' 
of  speech,  expression  and  repose.  In 
all  these  Mr,  Kruger  boro  himself  con- 
vincingly, and  very  often  to  his  credit 
gymnastically;  Kathleen  Comegys  was 
at  her  best  in  t^e  fabrication  -scene, 
when  she  hanidled  the  sheriff  with  kJd 
gloves  and  reduced  her  irate  father  to 
a  more  modified  degree  of  complacency^ 
Of  the  reroatnder  of  the  cast,  there  is 
much  to  say  It)  praise.  Of  the  play, -It 
sems  to  afford,  that  relaxation  that  th%' 
tired  business  nian  seeks  and  so  .  sel- 
dom gets.  T.  A-  .  R. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Bos- 
ton Stock  Company  presents  "The 
1  Other  Rose,"  adapted  from  the 
I  French  of  Edouard  Bourdet  by 
1  George  Middleton  and  produced  in 
New  York  last  season  by  David 
Belasco,  with  Fay  Bainter  and  Hen- 
ry Hull  in  the  leading  roles:  The 
cast: 

Rose  Cos  .rr.. Elsie  Hltz 

t  rot.  Andrew  C'oe,  her  father 

.  .         _  Louis  Leon  Hall 

Johnny  (3oe,  her  brother.  Houston  Richards 

Mrs.  Mason  Anna  Layng 

Tony   Mason,    her  son  Bernard  NedeU 

Rose  Helen  Trott  Olive  Blakeney 

,Etty  Doolittle  Marie  Lalloz 

Uldeon.  the  gardener  Ralph  Remley 

j  The  audience  that  witnessed  the  first 
I  production  of  this  play,  by  its  size  and 
Its  ready  response  to  subtle  lines  and 
clever  execution  by  the  players,  con- 
firmed a  wise  choice  as  to  the  play  and 
,  the  selection  of  a  new  leading  man  and 
woman  to  fill  the  Important  roles. 

Elsie  Hltz,  formerly  of  the  "Cat  and 
Canary"  company,  and  Bernard  Nedell, 
until  recently  a  member  of  the  Somer- 
ville  Stock  Company,  made  their  debut 
as  the  leading  members  of  the  company , 
and  were  enthusiastically  received.  I 
Nedell  needed  no  Introduction  to  many 
of  the  audience,  and  had  a  warm  recep-  I 
tion  at  his  entrance  in  the  first  act  as  I 
Tony  Mason. 

The  play,  while  not  ot  the  roHlckinff,  1 
humor-ln-every-line  variety,  proved  1 
adequately  amusing  to  the  audience,  al-  ' 
belt  It  moved  somewhat  slowly  and  dealt ' 
with  a  theme  lacking  somewhat  Inj 
^  Interest  at  a  high  pitch-! 

The  other  Rose"  is  a  young  ladv  of 
that  name,  to  whom  the  hero  transfer-s 
his  caIf;ove,  formerly  lavished  on  ai 
dangerous"  woman,  named  Rose  Watts 
who,  because  of  her  conjugal  attach- 
ment to  another  man  and.  her  affection 
for  a  Spaniard,  la  unable  to  return  hia 
love.  ,  , 

The  love  of  the  hero,  Tony  Mason,  ' 
gradually  assumes  the  aspect  of  true  i 
love,  but  only  after  his  garrulous,  de- 
voted mother,  assisted  by  the  "other 
Rose,"  through  the  most  altruistic  of 
motives,  succeeds  in  demonstrating  to 
the  young  man  that  he  really  does  not 
care  for  his  first  love. 


RAE  SAMUELS 


Rae.  Samuels.  "The  Blue  atreu-B.  ui  ; 
Vaudeville,"  presenting  a  cycle  of  dla-  \ 
lect  and  jazz  songs,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  , 
F.  Keith's  this  week.  She  Is  assisted  by  ; 
Mildred  Land,  a  piano  player  of  ability.': 

Miss  Samuels  has  an  Ureslstible  way. 
Her  selections  were  ivelf  received.  She 
had  to  give  numerous  encores. 

Sharing  honors  on  the  bill  are  Mile. 
Rhea  and  Santoro  in  "Divertissemeijts 
of  Vaudeville."    Alex  Cross  and  Jo- 
seph   Mach,    Jr.,    assist.     Mile.  Rhea, 
Kives  a  imlque  dancing  act.    It  ranges  ; 


;i  Id  toe  danclnt'  t  >  n      more  modern  ] 
typo.    Cross  and  .Mach,  Jr.,  present  a  I 
flvo-mlnutft  acrobatic  act  that  Is  excep- 
tionally fine.  ! 

William  Frawley  and  Edna  Louise' 
glye^  a  sketch  of  four  scenes,  "Taxi, 
TMease."  It  Is  a  charming  little  play 
concerning  a  romantic  young  actresn 
and  a  ,man  about  town.  Interspersed 
are  bright  sayinKH,  several  melodious 
tunes  and  a  few  dances. 

Mae  Olsen  and  Lew  Oliver  in  "A 
Series  of  Smiles"  show  what  a  pair  of 
eccentric  dancers  can  do.  Miss  Olsen, 
iis  the  young  country  flirt,  made  tho 
most  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  part. 

"The  Keyhole  Kameos,''  com^irlaing  a 
select  company  of  accomplished  actors 
and  actresses  headed  by  Jack  Mundy 
and  Leda  Errol,  present  a  miniature 
musical  comedy  revue  In  10  scenca.  The 
production  Is  staged  by  Ray  Perez. 
The  young  women  are  j>retty,  can  sing 
and  dance,  and  dress  well.  The  prlncl- 
pal.s  work  hard  and  thp.ir  quips  are  pro- 
ductive of  many  laughs. 

Others  on  the  bill  are  Burth  Shepherd 
and  company.  Jack  LaVler,  Bert  Han- 
Ion  and  Al  Frabell  and  sister.  The 
usual  movies  begin  and  end  the  pro- 
gram. 


to  be  played  for  young  people,  the  au- 
thorities iiould  say,  with  the  poor  girl 
in  the  story:   "But'lt  Is  »ur-h  a  little 
one."  for,  sonorously  Impressive  as  thf 
,  arrangement  Is,  U  Is  simple  and  v«* 
short.  7» 
Tlio  children  enjoyed   the  orchestra 
Hn.l  the  soloists  greatly.    The  "Bumble 
i?<  e"  was  rcprated.    Wallace  Goodrich 
speaking  before   the  selection.s  a  few 
H'-ll-rhosr-n    words,    supplemented  the 
li'lpful  program  notes  written  by  Mr 
liurk. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAL— "Stepping  Stones," 
musical  extravaganza  featur- 
ing the  Stone  family,  father, 
mother  and  daughter,  Dorothy, 

MAJESTIC— "Chariot's  Revue," 
English  revue  with  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  Beatrice  Lillie,  Her- 
bert Mundin  and  Sam  B.  Hardy. 

SELWYN— "For  All  Of  Us," 
William  Hodge's  play  in  which 
he  stars. 

SHUBERT— "Wildflower,"  musi- 
cal comedy  starring  Edith  Day. 

WILBUR— "Moonlight,"  musical 
comedy  starring  Julia  Sander- 
son. 


SYMPHONY  FO 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
the  first  of  Us  Yotjng  People's  Concerts 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall. 
Mr.  Koussevitzk.v  conducted.  The  pro- 
gram •  was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn. 
Overture,  Scherzo  and  March  from  the 
music  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"; 
Stravinsky,  Song  of  the  Volga  Barge- 
men; Tchaikovsky,  Canzonetta  from 
violin  concerto  (Mr.  Burgin,  violinist); 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  The  Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee  from  "Tsar  Saltan";  d'Indy, 
Minuet  from  Suite  in  D  (In  the  Olden 
Style),  Mr.  JVIagei-,  trumpeter;  J. 
Strauss,  Waltz,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube."  , 

What,  Stravinsky  for  the  young  and 
innocent?  Well,  why  not?  No  one 
gives  boys  and  girls  any  longer  the  im- 
proving, highly  moral  tales  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood.  We  doubt  if  boys  now 
clamor  for  "Sandford  and  Merton"  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  By  the  time  the  boys 
of  1924  have  reached  man's  estate, 
Stravinsky  may  be  to  audiences  as 
Haydn  is  today,  and  the  girls  who  will 
then  be  betrothed  or  wedded  may  ask: 
"Can't  We  hear  something  new?"  We 
remember  when  conservative  concert- 
goers  in  Boston  thought  the  symphony 
by  blameless  Cesar  Franck  immoral. 
As  for  Richard  Strauss,  when  his  "Till" 
was  performed  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  a  madman,  a  son  of  Belial,  if  not 
Antichrist  in  the  guise  of  a  composer. 

This  arrangement  by  Stravinsky  of 
the  famous  song  of  the  bargemen  on 
the  Volga  was  performed  here  for  the 
first  time.  Stravinsky  arranged  it  for 
wood-wind,  brass  and  percussion  in- 
struments. It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
work,  having  been  published  in  1920. 
The  text  of  the  song,  "Eh,  Ughnyem," 
consists  of  a  few  exclamations,  with 
six  other  words.  As  given  in  an  Eng- 
lisli  version,  it  reads:  "Pull,  boys, 
pull!  Once  again,  lads,  pull  the  rope 
that  rows  the  boat,  winding  round  yon 
curly  birch."  For  the  brutal  practice 
of  using  human  labor  to  haul  the  loaded 
barges  up  and  down  the  Volga  was  not 
abandoned  until  toward  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  There  are  many  ar- 
rangements of  the  folk  tune.  This  one 
by  Stravinsky  was  played  in  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Piiiladelphia  orchestra  on 
the  17th  of  last  month. 

If  any  one  should  reproach  the  manr 
agement  for  allowing  Stravinsky  musle' 


Now  that  there  Is  Italian  opera  In 
Boston,  and  the  "King"  will  soon  be 
performed  here  In  English,  Mary  Fitch 
Watkins's  "First  Aid  to  the  Opera 
Goer."  published  by  Frederick  A.  Btokes 
Company  of  New  York,  will  be  of  use. 
There  have  been  predecessors  in  this 
'leld,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  "The 
Standard  Opera  Glass,"  by  Charles 
Annesley,  which,  published  for  tho  first 
time  in  Dresdan  by  a  bookseller,  Titt- 
mann,  in  the  SOs,  was  written  in  En- 
lish,  probably  for  tho  benefit  of  English 
operagoers  in  that  city.  Enlarged  and 
revised,  it  had  reached  a  ninth  edition 
in  1895.  Tho  book  describes  115  operas, 
Including  many  that  were  at  the  tlmb 
heard  only  in  Germany;  some  of  them 
have  by  this  time  left  the  stage. 

Miss  Watklns's  book  is  on  a  different 
plan  from  those  preceding:  It  Is  not 
statistical.  She  has  told  the  plots  of 
nearly  50  operas  In  a  romantic  manner, 
so  that  the  libretto  is  turned  into  a 
novelette,  making  easy  and  agreeable 
reading.  By  the  way,  the  title  of 
Leoncavallo's  best  opera  is  "Pagliaccl," 
not  "I  Pagliaccl,"  as  Miss  Watklns  has 
it,  and  Pucclon's  melodrama  is  "Tosca," 
not  "La  Tosca,"  although  the  latter  Is 
the  title  of  Sardou's  play.  ! 

Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Scottt 
writes  an  Introduction  In  which  he  ad- 
vocates strongly  municipal  opera  in  our 
cities.  In  Europe,  he  says,  an  opera 
house  and  its  support  are  a  part  of 

1  municipal  provision.  At  present  In  tho 
United  States  the  giving  of  opera  Is  a 
commercial  enterprise,  but  he  believes 
that  business,  although  It  seldom  mar- 
ries art,  can  be  united  with  it.    And  so 

I  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  that  "de- 
lightful, uplifting,  diverting  and  color- 
ful form  of  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment which  is  called  opera." 

The  volume  contains  portraits  ot 
Mmes.  Galil-Curci,  Mlura,  Garden,  Borl 
and  Fremstad;  also  of  ScottI,  Challapln 
and  Whltehlll. 


SHAW'S  LATEST 

Apropos  of  "Saint  Joan,"  Shaw's  play 
now  in  Boston.  A  dinner  was  given  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  19,  by  the  O.  P.  aub  to 
Sybil  Thorndike,  whose  portrayal  of  the 
heroine  in  "Saint  Joan"  has  won  the 
admiration  of  all.  Mr.  Shaw  was  not 
at  the  dinner,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

"I  am  quite  staggered  by  your  revela- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  O.  P.  Club  has 
waited  until  1921  to  screw  Itself  up  to 
the  desperate  and  revolutionary  steps 
of  admitting  women  as  associates  under 
careful  precautions,  such  as  keeping 
them  out  of  the  clubrooms  and  discrimi- 
nating between  males  and  females  as 
distinct  clas.ses.  It  ha.s,  it  say.<?.  made 
this  rash  advance  as  a  'pioneer  in  wel- 
coming ladies.'  A  pioneer.  If  you  please! 
That  such  a  belated,  benighted,  obso- 
lete, absurd,  ridiculous  and  mentally 
defective  anachronism  of  a  London  club 
should  have  the  audacity  to  Invite  Sybil 
Thorndike  to  one  of  Its  conventicles, 
actually  to  couple  the  occasion  with  the 
name  of  Saint  Joan,  takes  away  my 
breath.  I  am  amazed  at  her  condescen- 
sion in  carrying  her  radiance  into  your 
darkness.  As  for  me,  I  would  not  be 
seen  at  a  Victorian  governess's  funeral 
with  such  a  club;  and  I  am  sure  my 
wife  would  not  come  without  me.  I 
withdraw  all  the  polite  things  I  said 
before  I  knew  about  that  notice, 
■Women  not  allowed  in  the  clubroom.'  ' 
How  can  you,  who  really  were  a  bit  of  ! 
ja  pioneer,  countenance  such  things?"  j 

I 


The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York  ' 
in  its  sketch  of  Dora  Wiley,  "the  sweet 
singer  from  Maine,"  who  died  on  Nov.  2, 
eays  that  she  first  attracted  attention 
as  the  soloist  of  thf>  Bonon  Symphony  . 
orchestra  in  1874  and  1875.  i 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  was 
established  In  18S1.  Its  first  concert 
was  on  Oct.  22  of  that  year. 


A    REMARKABLE  UMBRELLA 

The  legends  about  Anatole  France 
are  taking  shape.  Already  there  are 
several  versions  of  his  "last  words" 
on  the  death  bed.  Now  we  read  that 
one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions 
was  an  umbrella  which  he  had  pur- 
!  chased  many  years  ago  in  Rome.  The 
jcover  had  grown  to  a  dingy  brown,  but 
the  framework  was  not  impaired. 
Strange  to  say  he  could  not  lose  the 
■umbrella.  He  would  often  leave  it  be- 
hind him  in  a  visit  to  an  old  book  shop, 
but  he  never  lost  it  for  more  than  ari 
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hour  o  always  lurnea  ur>.  ana 

he  w  exclaim:  "Je  crois  qu'll  est 
fee!"  oelleve  it  must  be  enchanted). 
Strar  to  say- yes,  stranger— no  one 
borro-.  ad  the  umbrella  and  forgot  to 
return  it. 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  MATTER 

(An  essayist  refers  to  "platitudinous 
comparisons  between  the  beloved  and 
vegetable  products.) 

Your  throat,  my  delight. 

Is  of  celery  white,  , 
your  Hps  are  red  as  the  beet. 

Tomatoes  may  seek 

To  rival  your  check. 
Your  teeth  with  horse-radish  compete. 


ida.  soft  and 

,,  an  excellent 
tiiiuio  moments.      1  ■ 
and  appreciative  audience. 


RICE  RECITAL 


-.veil 
ible  of 
large 
E.  G. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Abbfe  Conley  Rice,  contralto,  gave 
a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  J. 
Arthur  Colbum  accompanied  her.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Handel,  Alma 
del  gran  Pompeo,  from  "Glulo  Cesare"; 
Arne,  Come  Rosalind;  Bruch,  Penelope 
cin  Gewand  Wlrkend;  Brahms,  Immer 
lelser  wird  meln  Schlummer  and  Wle 
Komm'  Ich  denn  sur  Thuee  herein; 
Strauss,  Zuelgnung;  Chausson,  La 
Caravan  e;  Levade,  Les  Vleilles  de  chez 
nous;  Gerber,  Qui  est-ce  qui  passe  si 
tard  Icl;  Thomas.  Gavotte  from  "Mlg- 
non";  Storey  Smith,  A  Caravan  from 
China  comes:  Peter  Kin,  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree;  Shaw,  Heffle  Cuckoo 
Fair;  F'ogg.  Peace;  Curran,  Life. 

The  air  of  Handel  is  sung  by  Caesar 
over  the  urn  that  holds  the  ashes  of 
twu  ...o..  ^-  —  the  murdered  Pompey.    As  he  regards 

has  deslg""''  a  projectile  weighing  400  ^  he  ponders  the  Instability  of 

f^n.  There  will  be  room  for  two  per-  human  life.  What  are  Pompey's  vlc- 
tons.     '  ""L^  f  hydrogen  and  alco-   torles  now  but  shadows,  as  he  himself 

hnl*  he  can  send  this  projectile  from  the  Is  only  a  vain  shadow.  Yesterday  he 
V^  .^the  moon  at  a  speed  of  seven  triumphed;  today,  dust  and  ashes. 
L^les  a  second.  (Some  bright-eyed  boy  jThis  Is  tlie  end  of  ambition  and  glory, 
w  U  Please  ft.?ure  whether  this  calcula-  We  ccme  from  dust  and  to  dust  we 
Tlon  fs  mathematically  correct.)  |  must    return.     O    wretched    life!  A 

AH   Mr.  Oberth  now  w^nts^are  Jhe      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^         a  breath  ends  alll 


Your  carriage  I  trace  ^ 

To  asparagus  grace. 
Hair  waved  as  the  kale  of  the  sea; 

Jn  short,  dear  old  bean. 

With  ardour  most  keen 
I  crave  your  allotment  to  me. 

A.  W. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oberth,  a  German  of 
scientific  attainments,  purposes  to  send 
two  men  to  the  moon  in  10  hours.  He 


two  men  and   the   money.     But  how 
about  the  return  journey? 

Will  he  call  in  the  aid  of  rockets? 
Will  the  intrepid  excursionists  grease 
their  bodies  with  beef-marrow?  I; or 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  his  memorable 
voyage  to  the  moon  knew  that  at  the 
Ume  the  moon  Is  waning  she  is  wont 
to  suck  up  the  marrow  of  animals. 

IN  ENGLISH,  PLEASE 

So  Wagner's  "Ring"  is  to  be  per-  I 
formed  In  Svmphony  hall  with  the  stage 
turned  Into  the  River  Rhine.  American 
s  n"ers  will  sing  in  English  Since  the 
performances  are  to  be  in  the  vernacu- 
Lr  would  It  not  be  well  to  give  the 
titles  of  the  respective  music  dram;v  in 
Enelish?  Why  "Die  Walkuere,"  when 
"-^he  Valkyrie-  is  not  a  word  wholly 
unknown  in  English?  ^hy  "Goetter- 
daemnierung"  when  we  might  j.aie 
-TwiaBht  of  the  Gods-  or  "Dusk  of 
the  Gous"? 

We  read  in  an  advertisement  i^ui)- 
iKlied  in  Boston  that  a  "home-like, 
warm  comfortable  woman  In  large 
itpartment  would  let  one  or  two  rooms. 

BOSTOX  OPERA  HOUSE— San  uario  j 
Company  in  Verdi's  "Aida."  Conductor 
of  orchestra,  Fulgenzio  Guerneri.    l n -  | 
cidental     ballet     by     Milesl  R°"l^">' 
Camana,  Samuels  and  Pavley  Oukrain- 
sky  ballet.    The  cast: 

....^   Anne  Roselle 

■^'O'^  •, Stella  De  Mette 
-^Xn  e's •  •'  •  •  Leoiard  Snyder 
Ka<ianies   Mario  Valle 

l^irot  Egypt-v.-:  F-^^lf  V^^. 

Like  a  Scribe  play.  "Aida"  really  com-v 
mences  with  the  third  act;  before  then 
it  has  been  merely  exposition,  and  exu-  , 
iheranoe     of     musical  pageantry-^the 
!  hushed  and  chanting  choruses  of  Pr'^s's 
i  and  priestes.ses  in  the  temple,  the  blare 
of  the  modMlating  trumpets  as  Rl'.aa- 
I  ames    returns     with    the  Ethiopians 
1  chained    to   his    chariot.    And    m  the 
'midst  of  this  wave  of  orientalism  the 
;  persons  of  the  play  have  little  lite— 
they  are  dwarfed  by  the  magnificeiice 
!  of  the  pageant,  and  it  is  not 
i  conflict  between   Aida  and  her  father. 

when,  rather  than  be  a  traitor  to  her 
'  own  country,  she  decides  to  betray  her 
1  lover,  that  there  is  reality.    And  here 
I  Verdi   has  written  gorgeous,  dramatic 
music,    adapted    to    the    spiritual  and 
emotional  moods  of  his  players. 
'     Yet  it  is  all  (and  even  Hie  unstable 
■  beards  of  a  traveling  company  do  not 
interfere)  brusque  and  beautifully  stir- 
ring music  from   the  opening  '  Celeste 
Aida"  which  Pietro  Monc-^^ni  suggested 
be  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  first 
•act  so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
fater    arrivals  -  his    suggestion  was 
looked    upon  with 

tragic  dual  scene  in  the  crypt  beneath 
the  Temple  of  Vulcan. 

And  last  night's  performance  by  tlj^ 
San  Carlo  company  was  an  unusually 
good  one;  there  was  the 
always  regal  Anna  Rosel  e  as  /Uda 
hers   Is  a  lovely  soprano;   and  Maiio 
Valle       a      powerful      and  potent 
An  oAasro;  Stella  De  Mette  as^  Amner.s-, 
perhaps    not    quite    ^ignified    enough  ^ 
for  a  princess-but  then  so  few  are. 
and    Leonard    Snyder,    a    "nor  who 
,'ak.s  his  lirst  appearance  in  Boston 
as  Rhadames,  in  place  of  Mr.  ^^^lazar.. 
.Us  is  a  strong  and  well-plaoed  voice 
vet  he  seemed  to  lack  dramatic  po^e  at 
:,rst.  although   this  d'saPPeared  as 
progressed  to       -oments  o    the^  banks , 

r  om  her  «rst  s  art'led  entrance  when 
'hTscrs  Rhadames.,  who  oapt^red  the 
honors  of  the  evening;  a  lithe.  s«mg 


•eatn  crcai-co,  ™—  —  ~  .  ^„ 

This  aria  In  an  opera  two  centuries 
Old  was  sung  In  London  with  ur^r-  | 
passable  dignity  and  pathos  by  Fran- 
cesco  Bernardl,  the  male  «0P^^"°' 
ter  known  as  Seneslno.    It  should  be  1 
ung^n  the  grand  style,  and  mistresses 
of  the  grand  style  are  very  >^are  today 
The  program  contained  several  un 
familiar  songs  worth  ^'-^-^  J^^^^ 
hearln.-among  them  those  l>y  L^vad« 

and  Gerber.  ^  "^''^  f  .^^a^ 

has  written  for  the  ^^^^^'^  ^"^^^^^f^ , 
f ''^^%:^a'Teln1"petaque'^"lnto 
af^perl"'       was'ltlTfour  years  ago 

F5^^^^^--:?a^iHi 

°sU?hCug^frbe?tt^?eave  the  last 

"Mrs "Rice"' has  a  good  voice,  suffl- 
cle^'nUy  He'^ble,  of  true  contralto  qual- 
itv  The  lower  section  Is  at  preswui. 
^;,^her  and  more  eCfecth^e  tha^he  up- 
per. She  Is  still  in  need  of  tonal  con 
:rbarand"'n^t^rficT:^Uy°po"ntp: 
AS  an  interpreter  she  showed  a  livelier 

-r>tht^on1s?n%h^e^^l^^^^^ 
^aTlnthrson^'s^thkt  preceded  J^^^^^ 
c.v,^  -ivas   aware   of  the     meaning  oi 
^"aesaTs  aplstrophe  and  o^  the  -o'd. 
in  the  German  sroup.  she  did  not  rnake 
t  so  significant.    "Rosalind    Is  for  a 
gMer  voice  and  demands  archness  In 
uBiiici  »"     rrhpt  Mrs  Rice  can  be  arch 
l^CnTwltW  being  frivolous  was 
show  by  her  singing  of  the  songs  by 
I^vlSe  and   Gerber,   which  was  weU 
:  ^Xasted  with  the  dignity  and  eolem 
nlty  of   her   delivery     o'.  Chaussons 
••Caravan  "    Her  enunciation,  particu 
lartrir  'Rosalind,"  was  not  always  dis- 
ttnct.  and  at  times  the  purity  of  rae- 
id?c  lines  was  disturbed  by  unmeanmg 
emphasis  on  unimportant  notes. 

II  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
warmly.  

'TALES  OF  HOFFMANN" 

AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Offenbach's    Weird    Music  Again 
Pleases  Audience  at  Matinee 

-  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Tales  of 
i  Hoffmann,"  opera  In  three  acts,  pro- 
logue and  epilogue;  music  by  Offenbach 
'performed  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera  com- 
Ipany,  Mr.  Gallo,  director: 
r         ,  .Consuelo  Escobar 

!  Olympla   Mr.  Escobar 

lAntonla  Dimetrto  Onofrel 

I  Hoffmann.   Abby  Morrison 

Glulietta  .'......Mary  Kent 

Nlclaus  1.  Frances  Moroslnl 

A  voice...   Natale  Cervl 

Spalansanl   jji^.  Cervl 

Orespel..;   Mary  Kent 


I'u.  li  merooiBt;' BTia  even  In  his  mad- 
dest operettas  this  talent  is  shown,  as 
In  "The  Grand  Duchess,"  "La  Perl- 
chole."  "The  Princess  of  Treblzond." 
not  to  mention  "La  Belle  Helene."  In 
the  last  act  of  "Hoffmann's  Tales,"  ^Ith 
the  entrance  of  Dr.  Miracle,  the  com- 
poser struck  a  tragic  note  that  Is 
strangely  sinister,  demoniacal. 

The  performance,  which  was  of  a  fair 
order,  pleased  the  small  audience. 
Among  the  singers  Mlsa  Kent  and  Mr. 
Valle  were  conspicuous  by  their  work. 

NAEGELE,  PIANIST, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Charles  Naegele,  pianist.  played 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston.  His  program 
comprised  Busonl's  arrangement  of  a. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach;  Chopin  s 
Sonata,  B  minor,  op.  B8;  and  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphonlques. 

What  possessed  this  young  man,  '^^ho 
has  received  laudatory  reviews  of  his 
playing  In  Paris,  Lonaon.  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  to  prepare  this  program 
for  Boston?  Was  it  his  belief  that  he 
would  thus  Impress  his  hearers,  con- 
vince them  that  ho  was  a  serious 
pianist  "formidable"  to  use  a  German 
characterization?  Wo  happen  to  know 
that  he  is  not  unacquainted  with 
Franck,  Debussy,  Stravinsky  and 
Ravel,  ■«^^y  did  he  for  his  first  appear- 
ance here  arrange  a  program  that 
would  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest 
soul?  -  i 

Would  that  pianists,  young  and  old, 
would   recognize   the   fact   that  Bach 
wrote  beautiful  music  for  the   piano;  I 
that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  le^'y  on 
transcriptions    of    his    organ  works, 
whether    the    transcriber    bo  named 
•  Liszt,  Tausig  or  Busonl.    As  for  this 
Prelude  with  Fugue  played  yesterday. 
It   Is  a  sheer  virtuoso   piece   for  the 
organ,  and  even  August  Haupt,  whose 
veneration  for  Bach  was  religious,  once  , 
told  us  that  It  was  not  worth  while] 
from  a  musical  point  of  view;  In  fact, 
he  gave  It  to  his  pupils  with  words  of 
warning  while  he  took  huge  pinches  of 

snufl.  .    ^    ■  . 

Would  also  that  the  Largo  In  (Thopln  s 
Sonata  had  never  been  written. 

Mr  Naegele  has  acquired  facility. 
He  has  evidently  studied  faithfully. 
Whether  he  has  learned  to  think  for 
himself  Is  a  question  that  can  be  better 
answered  when  ho  brings  with  hlra  an- 
other program.  His  performance  of 
Bach's  Prelude  ■was  rather  precise, 
square-toed;  In  a  word,  uninteresting. 
The  Fugue  was  played  with  the  appro- 
priate brief,  and  his  readings  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  sonata  led  one  to 
I  wish  that  ho  could  be  heard  to  greater 
extent  In  modern,  emotional,  and 
whimsical  music. 


fconibs  in  Paris  by  the  light  oi  a  lan 
Itern;  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Leps,  &  de- 
sign for  a  clock  In  the  shape  of  Baba- 
Yaga's  hut.     (She  was  a  witch,  fond 
of   collecting   hunian    bones,  traveling 
a'oout  in  a  mortar,  which  she  urged  on 
with      the     pestle — Lladov's  musical 
sketch  named  after  her  has  been  per- 
formed here  at   Symphony  concerts); 
and  the  Bogatyr's  Gate  at  Kiev— the 
drawing  was  a  proposed  design  for  a 
massive  gate  whose  cupola  was  In  the; 
shape  of  a  Slavonic  helmet.  i 
The  piano  pieces  were  brought  out  Inj 
Boston  by  Harold  Bauer. 

Bight  of  them  were  orchestrated  by, 
Touschmalov  and  performed  at  Lenin-; 
grad  in  ISOl.  Sir  Henry  Wood  thenl 
tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for 
London.  Ravel,  well  acquainted  with' 
Russian  music.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Koussevltzky,  expressed  his  liking 
for  these  "Pictures"  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted Mr.  KoussevUzky'a  invitation 
to  orchestrate  them.  Ravel's  arrange- 
ment was  produced  by  Mr.  Kousse- 
vltzky at  one  of  his  concerts  In  Paris 
(May  3,  1923).  A  etlU  later  orchestra- 
tion is  by  Leonidas  Leornadl,  a  pianist 
and  composer  In  Paris,  who  conducted 
his  work  in  that  city  last  June. 


Notes  end  Lines: 

I  was  quite  Interested  In  the  poem 
written  by  Quincy  KUby  of  Brookllne, 
entitled  "Austin  &  Stone's  Museum." 
published  In  The  Herald,  Nov.  1.  I  won- 
der how  many  West  end  men  and 
women  of  30  years  ago,  read  It,  for  we 
.all  remember  Prof.  Hutchlns,  the  wax 
policeman,  and  the  several  freaks  m«n-| 
tioned. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
school  (the  old  Wells  school  on  Blos- 
som street,  class  of  1800)  with  Miss, 
Louise  Austin,  the  d»u*rfc.ter  of  the  mu- 
seum keeper,  and  after  school  was  over, 
I  would  often  walk  home  with  her.  1 
(They  lived  for  awhile  In  an  apart- 
ment directly  over  the  museum.  Later 
they  moved  to  a  largo  house  on  Allen 
street,  facing  Blossom  street. 

I  well  remember  my  excitement  and 
agitation  as  Louise  would  nonchalantly 
lead  me  through  the  museum  to  get  to 
the  apartment  up  stairs.  Prof.  Hutch- 
lns would  be  exhibiting  the  ossified 
man  or  Jo-Jo,  the  dog-faced  boy.  I 
would  only  get  a  glimpse  as  we  made 
our  way  up  the  stairs.  Pleasant  memo- 
ries of  the  old  West  end,  gone  forever. 
Our  class  In  school  at  that  time  was 
made  up  of  62  American  girls,  all  from 
good  old  New  England  families. 

There  were  no  movies  in  those  days 
but  when  Saturday  came  we  all  got  a 
dime  to  go  to  the  museum  and  see  the 
freaks.  MRS.  C.  H.  D. 


Nathanael. . 

Luther  

Scblemll  

Coppellua. . . 
Dappertulto 

Miracle  

CochenlUe. . 
Franz 


.  .Lulgl  De  Cesare 
 Mr.  Cesare 

■  .....Mario  Valle 

■  ..  Mr.  Valle 

"Pletro  De  Blast 

.  . .  Mr.   Curci  | 
 Mr.    Curcl  | 


Offenbach's  "Tales  of  Hoffmann  does 
not   get  stale  or  shop-worn  with  the 
vears     Performed  yesterday  afternoon 
it  rgain  gave  pleasure  by  the  interest  | 
'o'f  the  sto%.  Its  fantastical  nature,  and 
bv  the   charming  ;tiusic,  witn   a  lew 
pages  that  might  have  been  Bigned  byl 
Mozart    with  many  that  have  peculiar 
grace  and  charm-for  Offenbach  was  a  I 


There  is  an  inspired  compositor  em- 
ployed   by    the    Bloomlngton  Panta- 
graph;  witness  this  dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles:  \ 
-Eva  Tanguay  Is  losing  the  sight  of 

her  right  eye.  I'octo". 
have  an  operation  In  order  to  save  tne 
oth^  eye  A  cataract  Is  responsible 
for  the  actress'  grief.  -re 
"South  African  beach  P^P^'f  °" 
1  becoming  Interested  In  American 
amusement  devices." 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  evidently  was  not 
greatly    pleased    at    rehearsal  with 
Arensky's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Tchaikovsky  which  was  announced  for 
performance  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday  even- 
ing, for  he  dropped  the  piece  from  the 
program,   which   now   stands   as  fol- 
lows:   Beethoven,    Overture    to  "Eg- 
Imont";   Mozart,   Symphony.  O  minor; 
Debussy,    TWO    Nocturnes;  Moussorg- 
sky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  ar- 
ranged for  orchestra  by  Ravel  (first 
time  In  America).  of 
MoussorgBky  was  a  ^reat  friend  of 
the   architect,  Victor  Hartmann,  who 
died  in  1873.    An  exhibition  of  Hart 
mann'    drawings  and  Pictures  was  held 
^  his  memory,  and  Moussorgsky,  wish- 
ng  to  pa?  tribute  to  his  friend,  wrote 
Kano  pieces,  naming  each  one  af  er 
a  picture,  and  Introducing  them  with 
"Promenade,"    which    Is  8"PP°^f 
^aggest  the  gait  of  the  «Pectat°%„^^'^ 
impressions  made  on  him.      The  com 
nospr  "  says  Stassov,  "here  shows  him- 
self walking  to  and  fro,  now  loitering 
now  hurrying  to  examine  a  congenUl 
work.     Sometimes   his  »l«-='f*"^" 
Moussorgsky  is  thinking  sadly  of  his 

'Thesfpteces  were  entitled,  Gnomu« 
The  Old  CasUe;  Tuilories,  ,7P«-«sf 
snorts  and  quarrels  of  children  In  the 
TardensTByalo,  a  Polish  cart  wUh  huge 
wheels  drawn  by  oxen;  Ballet  of 
CWckens  in  Their  Shells,  Intended  for 
a  ballet  "Trilby":  Samuel  Goldenberg 
and  Schmuyle,  representing  two  Polish 
Jews,  one  fat  and  prosperous,  the  other 
iJo,,  ar.<1  beo-Elng;  Bickering  Market- 
.  ^omerit'Llmoles;  The  Catacombs, 
I  showing  Hartmann  visiting  the  cata- 


Notes  and  Lines: 

I  read  with  much  Interest  Quincy 
Kilby's  poem  on  Austin  and  Stone's  and 
Prof.  Hutchlns.  It  happens  that  only 
Thursday  evening  In  reminiscence  I 
had  told  of  hearing  Prof.  Hutchlns  In- 
troduce a  physical  culturist  named  Paul 
Brooks  with  a  speech  dealing  at  length 
with  the  iUustriousness  of  both  parts 
of  his  name,  emtihasizing  the  man's  re- 
lationship— nomenclaturally  speaking — 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  and  Bishop  Brooks, 
reaching  his  climax  In  approximately 
these  words:  "Paul  Brooks  will  now 
punch  the  bag."  A  rare  character,  Prof. 
Hutchlns.       HAROLD  H.  CORYELL. 

Ruth  Breton,  a  young  violinist,  who 

has  played  successfully  with  the  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  orchestras,  land 
gave  a  recital  recently  In  New  York, 
where  she  was  warmly  praised  by  the 
critics,  will  make  her  first  appearance 
here  this  afternoon.  Her  program  will 
include  Vitali's  Chaconne;  Lalo's  Span- 
ish Symphony,  and  pieces  by  Scott, 
Poldowski,  Cecil  Burleigh,  Doret-Auer, 
Debussy  and  Hubay. 

Betty  Gray,  contralto,  will  sing  In 
Jordan  hall  tonight. 

Katherlno  Metcalf  will  sing  In  Jordan 
hall  tomorrow  night;  Ethel  Hutchinson, 
pianist,  will  play  there  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Josef  Hofmann  will  play 
in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon! On  Slinday  afternoon  At  the  St. 
James  Theatre  the  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  play  the  Prelude  to 
"Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Franck's 
"Eolides."  the  overture  to  "RIenzl," 
and  Mis.'j  Ippollto  will  play  Tchaikov- 
sky's violin  concerto. 

We  read  that  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  after 
he  has  made  a  last  fond  lingering  fare- 
well to  this  country  by  giving  60  con- 
certs, will  retire  a  year  hence  to  Rome, 
where  he  owns  a  villa;  but  it  has  been 
shrewd'v  said  that  "as  long  as  he  cares 
to  go  on  playing  he  will  be  sure  of  an 
audience." 

"No  adult  admitted  except  in  charge 
of  children."  we  read  on  the  bills  of  the 
special  orchestral  concerts  for  children, 
which  are  to  be  given  on  six  Saturday 
mornings  during  the  -svlnter  at  the 
Central  hall,  Westminster.  Uneasy 
!  memories  of  Latin  grammar  stir  the 
'.mind  and  doubts  arl*e  about  subjective 
and  objective  genitives:  are  the  adults 


.  miio  .  haiK'"  oi  nif  i-nimr.Mi.  or  tno 
lUdren  ..r  the  ndultsV  Tlio  quentlon  Is 
iHwere.1  when  one  gels  lusldo  the  ha". 

would  lie  a  wicked  aspersion  on  the 
illdren  to  suBRest  that  so  many 
•<>wn-ui>.s  were  needed  iiR  a  police 
,rco  Memories  of  the  similar  con- 
rts  irlvon  m  the  spring,  through  the 
,nllar  Uindnoss  of  Mr.  Robert  Mayer. 

plainly  attracted  ^»  '^""''^".'■f,^^'^ 
umber  of  adults  who  lucky 
nough  to  And  «-l'l"»'-en  who  might  pro^ 
ure  admlsilon  for  them."  -  London 
Imes. 

\NDREACHEN1ER" 

BOSTON   OPER-v' HOOSE:— "Andrea 
henler."  opera  In  foflracts  by  Umber- 
Glordano.    The  SjBi  Carlo  company, 
he  cast:  i 

vflle"    .     atale  c;ervl 

he  Abbe'     .   .  .     ..... .  ..Kranoesco  Curd 

^JT'"' -  •  •  -.  v. ...  Francesco  Curcl 

oiquler-Tlnvlile  George  Cehnnovky 

In  his  story  of  the  love  of  two  men 
ir  Maddalena  di  Colgny,  one  a  poet, 
ndrea  Chenler.  the  other  Gerard,  a 
.rmer  servant  of  the  family  of  Colgny. 
pw  a  power  of  the  revolution  In  the 
jvemment  of  Robespierre.  I.ulgl  lllica, 
lat  able  craftsman,  has  contrived  a 
bretto  quite  good  enough  to  stand  on 
s  merits  alone,  a  libretto  of  stirring 
ot  plausible  dramatic  action,  with  the 
iree  leading  personages  sympathet- 
ally  and  truthfully  drawn. 
But  Illlca  has  done  more  than  set 
irth  a  moving  tale  of  human  emotions. 
'1th  fine  Imagination  and  with  genuine 
leatrlcal  skill  he  has  set  this  excellent 
rama  against  a  background  that  In- 
■nslfles  Its  force  tenfold.  In  the  first 
•t  Chenler,  the  poet  of  the  revolution, 
nds  himself  ill  at  ease  In  Mme.  de 
olgny's  salon,  where  nymphs  and 
hepherds  sing  pastorals,  an  abbe  pays 
mrt  to  the  ladies,  the  company  dance 

eavotte— till  the  people  In  their  rags 
.■eak  in  on  the  polite  festivity.  And 
•hen  the  rabble  Is  routed  the  quality, 
lind  to  what  Is  before  them,  turn  agam 
■1th  simpers  to  finish  their  mincing 
*votte.  _  . 

The  play  presents,  the  next  act 
.irough  a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolu- 
lon  in  the  background  ever  the  shouts 
md  yells  of  the  folk  rushing  about  In 
kvarms,  the  tramp  of  troops  marching- 
b  fife  and  drum,  folk  with  haggard, 
fungry  faces  dancing  the  Carmagnole, 
lughlng  one  minute,  wailing  the  next, 
urslng,  reviling  and  praising  Gerard 
Imost  In  a  single  breath,  ferocious  like 
ungle  beasts  In  their  attacks  on  the 
Irlstocrata  condemned  to  die,  tender  to 
he  old  woman  who  gave  her  last 
frandson  to  France— a  striking  foil  to 

e  Idyllic  love  of  a  poet! 

To  suggest  this  spirited  setting  Glor- 
lano  wrote  perhaps  his  stronget  music, 
'hough  he  lacks  the  Imagination  and 
luslcal  Invention  to  find  motives  and 
rchestral  devices  that  serve  to  any 
larked  degree  the  purpose  of  Italicizing 
he  force  ot  incidents  on  the  stage,  he 
AS  the  gift  of  full-bodied  melody,  hlgh- 
•.velllng  If  not  nctably  distinguished, 

■  hlch  makes  the  big  emotional  passages 
ffectlve.  ^ 

The  music  Is  well  enough,  but  the 
I  rama  Is  the  thing.  TIils  Mr.  GaJIo,  for 
lie  most  ©art  ignored  last  night,  trust- 
ng  rather  .to  Miss  Saroya's  attractiva 
,olce  and  considerable  skill  iu  song. 
Mr.  Toramasslni's  cometlike  high  tones, 
iiid  Mr.  Basiola's  fine  voice — more  dis- 
reetly  used  last  night  than  sometimes — 
,>r  the  opera's  success.  Mr.  Cervl  and 
Mr.  Curcl,  however,  each  playing  ad- 
lUraWy  two  roles,  lent  touches  of  the 
proper  artiiJcIal  elegance  to  the  first 
.ct  and  character  to  the  others.  One 
hrllling  insUnt  of  drama,  when  some- 
uody  announced  Chenier's  death  sen- 
►  nce,    demonstrated    the    power  that 

■  omes  from  finding  the  fitting  tone. 

Mr.  Guerrlerl  urged  the  orchestra  to 
needlessly  harsh  tone.  Excellently  the 
chorus  ,sang  tti©  pastoral  in  the  first 
act  ^■ 


abrlel  Faare,  the  composer,  died  at 
home  in  Paris  on  Nov.  4.  He  was 
r  ears  old.  His  last  years,  though 
•-vas  still  favored  by  the  Muse,  were 
,  (lened  somewhat  by  his  scanty 
4.uniary  resources,  for  his  exquisite 
igs  brought  him  In  little  except 
.le.  Money  was  sent  to  him  by 
lie  of  his  admirers  in  Boston,  and 
s  hurt  his  pride,  for  he  was  a  sensl- 
e,  gentle  -soul. 

Ae  was  best  known  here  by  his  songs 
id  his  chamber  music,  although  or- 
(ebtral  pieces  by  him  Tfttve  been  played 
Symphony  concerts;   his  Incidental 
jslc  to  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande,"  also 
ihylock";   the  overture  to  his  opera 
'enelope,"     an    opera    which  some 
■ench    critics    consider   his  greatest 
rk. 

When  his  songs  were  sung  this  Faure 
he  final  "e"  with  an  acute  accent) 
jas  confounded  by  some  with  Jean 
laotlste   Faure    (with   the    "e"  unac- 


cented), tho  faniou-,  ii.tiitone,  somo  11 
whose  .songs,  as  "Palm  Branches"  and 
■•Crucifix"  were  popular  for  many 
years).  ^ 
Gabriel  Faure's  music  has  a  most  dls- 

I  tinctlve  quality.  He  drank  out  of  hU 
j,  owHk  glass.    This  music  Is  often  aubtle, 

•  fcUtslve,  but  It  Is  also  haunting. 

The  first  of  the  melodies  were  con- 
ventional, and  therefore  they  were  the 
ones  which  were  Immediately  popular. 
With  each   succeeding  publication  his 
style  h.'^canie  more  pronounced,  his  In- 
dividuality more  marked.    He  belonged 
to  no  school.    Imitating  no  one,  he  has 
had  Imitators,  and"  he  h,is  been  fortunate 
In  his  pupils.  Maurice  Ravel  owes  much 
to  him.  Faure,  as  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  was  sorely  and  righteous- 
ly grieved  when  the  old  fogies  In  that 
Institution  refused  the  young  Ravel  en- 
trance In  the  competition  for  the  prlx 
de    Home.      (Thej'    reminded   ^nc  of 
Thackeray's    George    the    First:    who  ; 
hated  arts  and  despised  literature;  but  ! 
he  Jlked  train  oil  In  his  salad  and  gave  1 
an' enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oy/ \ 
sters).  '  ' 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  Gabriel  F^ure  Is  1 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  omitted  i 
the  "Dies  Irae"  from  his  beautiful  re- 
quiem mass.  Scoffers  said  at  the  time 
that  he  had  ^nrrltten  this  requiem  for 
the"petltes  dames"  who  chose  the  Mad- 
alelne  for  their  church. 

Faure  wrote  his  music  for  "Pelleas 
and  Mellsande"  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell's   production,    and   when    she  ap- 

!  pcared  In  Boston  as  Mollsanc^e  the 
music  was  played,  but  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  any  just  Idea  of  It  was  then 
obtained,  for  the  music  requires  a  full 
orchestra  of  excellent  musicians.  Mr. 

Llohn  Sargent  drew  portraits  of  Gabriel 
Faure  and  In  one  or  two  of  them  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  is  by  his  side. 

Faure's  music  will  never  please  the 
crowd.  He  chose  poems  with  great 
care  for  his  songs,  and  he  strove  to 
wed  to  the  verses  music  that  was  In 
the   same   mood;    that    had   the  same 

'  beauty.    These  songs  are  to  be  ranked 

'With  those  of  Duparc,  who  was  equally! 

( fastidious.  1 


JL  shall  never  go  to  another  highbrow 
concert.  THOMAS. 
Holden. 

Aa  the  World  Wags; 

The  following  clipping  Is  from  the 
Bololt  (WIS.)   Dally  News; 

ORFORDVILLE  NEWS 


ORFORDVILLE.  Wis.,  Oct,  27— H.  F, 
Sllverthorn  has  sold  his  Ford  business 
to  John  Ifigan.  Po.s»esHlon  was  given 
on  Saturday.  Mr.  Sllverthorn  retains 
tho  undertaking  business. 

I  wonder  that  Henry  overlooked  the 
possibilities  of  this  combination. 

Belmont  H.  C.  BERRY. 


THEY  ARE  POSTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should -like  to  suggest  the  following 
candidates  for  your  Hall  of  Fame.  1 
noticed  this  sign  on  an  Ice  wagon  In 
New  Bedford  a  short  while  ago: 
PETER  PARENT  &  SON 

S.  S.  B. 

STUMBLED  ON  CUT  PRICES 

(From  the  Granite  State  N'ew3> 
— Monday  was  an  unlucky  day  for 
Ernest  Jones  of  Wolfeboro  Falls,  a 
student  of  B.  F.  A.  He  was  assisting 
his  father  chopping  in  tho  woods  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  sever  one  toe  or 
•o  badly  lacerate  that  it  had  to  be  am- 
putated, i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


What  a  pleasure^^It  was  having  re- 
ceived a  postal  catd,  for  us  to  learn 
that  a  "psychologist  of  line,  form  and 
color"  Is  now  within  call  in  Boston! 
We  shall  urge  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
to  visit  him,  for  the  last  time  we  saw 
Mr.  Johnson  his  trousers  nqt  only 
bagged,  they  were  at  half  mast,  and 
his  waistcoat  was  climbing  above  the 
collar  of  his  dingy,  gravy-splashed  Sey- 
mour coat. 


The  Morning,  Telegraph  of  New  York 
.says  that  Congreve's  comedy  "The  Way 
of  the  World"  will  be  played  in  New 
York  next  week  for  the  first  time  In 
America.    Can  this  possibly  be  true? 


POEM  FOR  THE  DAY 

(Obituary  Verse  In  the  Cuero.  Texas,  R«conl) 

A  SAD,  SAD  EVENT 
The  Angel  of  Death  has  felt  no  mercy, 

Though  He  knowest  best. 
A  tender  bud  he  picked  from  our  neigh- 
bor's garden 
But,  He  wanted  another, 
A  flower  just  expanding   In   the  holy 
bonds  of  ceremony.  • 
He  leaves  his  life  mate. 
Who  now  suffers  the  torture  of  ll'vlng. 
But,  in  the  beyond,  reunion  is  a  blessed 
comfort. 

A  mother's  heart,  who  gave  and  must 
give  again. 
Has  been  torn  to  shreds 
Which  time,  only,  can  heal. 
Life  Is  darkness,  then  sunshine. 
Darkness,  then  sunshine  forever. 
From    our    little    village,    death  has 

claimed  Little  Hapgood  Senear, 
A  child  whom  God  loved  better, 
The  now  raging  disease,  measles  with 
pneumonia,  taking  him  home. 
Then,  o!  bitter  truth! 
Another  must  go,  a  brother  of  he  who 

has  gone,  Abel  Senear, 
A  bridegroom  of  a  few  months,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  extraction  of  one 
eye,    having   been   abscessed  be- 
yond cure. 

RE  "MARTHA  ON  FOOTBALL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  went  to  a  highbrow  concert. 
The   hall  was   filled  with  powdered, 
painted  and  scented  humanity. 

All  spatted  their  bands  when  th*  aa. ' 
lolst,  followed  by  her  accompanist,  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  They  rubbered  and 
twisted  as  they  strove  to  see  what  she 
had  on — or  didn't. 

A  woman,  who  wore  little  above  her 
waist  and  almost  as  little  from  her 
waist  down,  sat  next  to  me. 

Like  the  others  she  clapped  her  gloved 
hands  five  times  and  then  told  her 
neighbor  j>n  the  other  side  what  the 
soloist's  gown  cost.  What  little  intelli- 
gence had  shown  in  her  face,  disap- 
peared. 

She  spotted  Mrs.  Dinky  Dink  and,  as 
the  soloist  began  "her  opening  number, 
she  leaned  forward-'  and  nodded  and 
piolnted  and  gurgled  under  her  breath. 

She  mumbled  and  slssed  to  her  neigh- 
bor. 

The  soloist  stopped.  She  spatted  her 
gloved  hands  five  times.  "I  think  she's 
much  over-rated."  she  -sa'-^ 


Ruth  Breton,  vlollnat,  played  in  Joi'- 
dan  hall  yesterday  ufternoan  fo?  the 
first  time  In  Boston.  Walter  CJoWe  waBv 
the  pianist.  The  program  read  tts  fol- 
lo-ivs:  ■V11*U,  Chaoonne;  Laid,  Sym- 
phonla  Kspagnole;  Cyril  Scott,  Elef?lel 
Poldowskl,  Tango;  Cecil  BurlcilgH,  ilUlBl 
Dont-Auer,  Aglto;  Debusoy,  lu  plus  ijue 
lente;  Hubay,  Scene  from  tho  GsardeiS. 

Miss  Breton,  who  cama  from  lioula- 
vllle,  as  we  are  told,  has  played  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  St.  Liiuls 
and  Cincinnati.  Khe  gave  a  reeltal  not 
long  ago  In  New  York,  when  the  critloa 
spoko  of  her  In  a  manner  to  awaken 
lively  anticipation  in  th!e  town. 

She  is  young  and  personally  attrac- 
tive; not  trading  on  her  youth.  Not 
self-conscious,  not  Irritatlrgly  Eure  of 
herself,  she  plays  aa  one  heeding  only 
the  composer's  intentions  and  wlohlns 
by  her  interpretation  to  do  him  justice. 

It  is  a  pity  that  she  felt  it  necessary 
to  play  Lalo's  concerto,  for  no  matter 
how  skilful  and  sympathetic  a  pianist 
may  be— and  Mr.  Golde  has  desorvely  a 
high  reputation — no  piano  can  possibly 
reproduce  the  ingenious,  glowing,  sen- 
suous, plaquant,  fascinating  orchestra- 
tion of  Lalo.  This  lack  of  color  should 
be  felt  by  a  sensitive  violinist. 

Miss  Breton  has  evidently  and  fortu- 
nately escaped  the  Influence  of  teacheriJ 
as  far  as  Interpretation  is  concerned. 
.She  thinks,  or  rather  feels,  for  herself. 
She  Is  musical  in  her  phrasing  her  gense 
of  rhythm  Is  well  marked;  her  rhetorical 
speech  Is  spontaneous,  not  as  a  paln- 
j  fully  rehe'arsed  and  laboriously  remem- 
I  bered  lesson.  Her  performance  yester- 
day was  often  intense  to  a  passionate 
degree.  She  loved  the  richness  of  the 
G  string,  and  In  her  passion  the  rlch- 
'  ness  at  times  nearly  turned  coarseness, 
There  might  have  been  a  little  more 
classic  repose  and  dignity  In  her  read- 
ing of  Vitali's  'Craiaconne,  brilliant  and 
effective  as  it  was.  There  might  have 
been  greater  elegance  in  her  Interpreta- 
tion of  Lalo's  Concerto,  but  Miss  Breton 
has  virtuoso  blood  and  the  hoy-day  In 
her  blood  is  not  tame.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  she  is  as  she  is,  rejoicing 
in  her  vouth,  her  technical  proficiency, 
her  emotional  nature.  No  violinist  of 
her  sex  and  age  has  made  here  so  de- 
lightful an  impressloii  for  many  years. 

MISS  BEITY  GRAY 

Betty  Gray,  contralto,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  with  the  help 
of  Inez  Day,  accompanist.  She  sang: 
"Lletl  Signer,  Salute!"  Meyerbeer; 
"LungI  dal  caro  bene,"  Secchi;  aria: 
"Ah,  quel  glorno!"  (SemlramldeC  R<>s- 
sinl;  "Feldelnsamkelt,"  Brahms;  "Un- 
geduld,"  Schubert;  "Wlegenlled," 
Strauss;  "L'Ombre  dea  Arbres,"  De- 
bussy; "Le  Bonheur  est  Chose  Legere," 
Saint-Saens;  "Clair  de  Lune,"  Faure; 
"Pourquol  Rester  Seulette,"  Salnt- 
Saens;  "La  Vagrue  et  la  Cloche,"  Du- 
parc; "So  Sweete  Is  Shee,"  Carey;  "At 
theWell,"  Hageman:  "The  Isle,"  Rach- 
manlnof, ;  "Thou  Art  to  Me,"  Chadwick. 

Miss  Gray  arranged  an  attractive  and 
original  program.  Shrewdly  recognizing 
the  fact  that  audiences  perhaps  may 
weary  of  the  very  old  Italian  airs  If 
they  must  hear  a  brace  or  two  every 
time  they  set  foot  in  a  concert  hall,  in 
their  place  she  set  one  of  Meyerbeer's 
prettiest  tunes  and  also  a  Rossini  air 
that,  for  purity  of  line  and  charm  of 
melody,  might  well  have  been  written 
by  one  of  his  more  illustrious  predeces- 
sors of  the  classic  age.  except  that  It 
has  more  life  to  it  than  have  nine- 
tenths  of  their  productions. 
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How  many  more  years  must  pass 
fore  RoHslnl  at  his  best  receives  aga 
his  duf?  Ten.  perhaps?  Say  20,  for  the 
world  learns  slowly,  and  musical  snob- 
bishness, like  the  worldly  kind,  dies 
hard. 

-Miss  Gray  would  have  shown  a  wiser 
Judgment  and  also  a  finer  reverence 
for  Rossini  If  she  had  sung  his  air 
more  nearly  as  he  wrote  It,  without 
tho  added  florid  ornaments  dearly  be- 
loved of  Scalchl,  Fabbrl  and  the  public 
who  heard  them  sing.  Rossini  him- 
self furnished  quite  enough  In  the  way 
of  flourishes  to  suit  modern  taste. 

For  the  rest  of  her  program  Miss 
Gray  chose  tastefully  two  fine  German 
songs  not  too  often  sung,  songs  of 
three  great  Frenchmen  at  their  best, 
i.nd  Salnt-Saens's  delightful  "Pourquol 
rester  seulette."  And  for  her  songs  In 
English  she  did  not  stoop  to  trash. 

She  has  a  voice  of  singular  beauty, 
a  true  contralto  of  long  range,  delight- 
ful In  the  medium  and  lower  registers, 
where  It  has  been  admirably  trained, 
less  agreeable  In  the  upper,  perhaps 
because  of  a  not  entirely  successful 
management  of  the  breath.  Miss  Gray 
has  acquired  a  certain  facility  In  color- 
atura, a  remarkably  smooth  legato,  a 
clean  attack  and  b  finely  sensitive 
feeling,  especially  In  the  FVench  songs, 
for  the  proper  shape  of  a  phrase.  A 
nice  sense  of  rhythm,  too.  Is  hers. 

Nature  has  done  so  much  for  her, 
and  wise  study  has  done  much,  too — It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Gray  will  try  to  add 
to  the  lovely  sound  of  her  voice  more 
color.  She  must  also  strive  for  more 
marked  differentiation  In  the  moods  of 
her  songs  If  she  is  ambitious  to  raise 
her  interpretation  to  the  level  of  her 
voice,  her  technical  skill  and  her  mu- 
sicianship. She  was  at  her  best  last 
night  In  songs  of  gentle  sentiment, 
like  the  Rachmanlnof  song,  and,  above 
all,  the  first  extra  song,  Faure's  ex- 
quisite "Roses  d'Ispahan."  The  large 
audience  showed  great  pleasure. 

R.  R.  a. 


BOSTON  OPEP.A  HOUSE— San  Carlo  I 
Opera  Company  In  Donlzettl'K  "Lucia  j 
Dl  Lammermoor,'    Tho  cast: 

Henry  Ashton  Mario  Easlula 

Lucia  ConBuelo  Escobar 

EdBor  ot  R.-ivenswood.Oaetano  Tommnslnl 

Raymond  Natale  Cervl 

Norman  Lulgl  De  Cpaare  | 

[Alice  .Fredonla  Frazer 

jLord  Arthur  Bucklaw  Francesco  Curcl 

I    Precarious  as  Is  Its  plot  and  the  out- 
moded   musical    antics    of    JDonlsottl's  | 
opera,  there  la  still  life  and  a  formal 
passion  In  "Lucia,"  and  when  It  is  well 
performed  there  Is  all  of  the  graceful  | 
artifice   and  tinkling  pattern  of   18th  | 
century  French  painting.  ] 
Cammarano,  In  writing  his  libretto,  1 
made  no  pretense  at  retaining  all  the 
Intricacies  of  Scott's  tale;  he  took  only 
the  setting  and  atmospheere  of  Scotch 
plaid  and  baronial  halls,  and  the  barest 
skeleton  of  Ita  plot.    And  so  today  we 
have  tho  amusing  Inconsistency  of  hear- 
ing an  Italian  company  singing  their 
arias  In  baronial  halls  of  Italian  Renals- 
Bance  design,  the  while  they  are  cos- 
1  turned  in  Scotch  plaids. 
;    And  Donizetti  never  thotight  to  write 
music  of  wildest  ecstasy  or  dramatic 
ardors.    He  invented  continuous  melo- 
dies! Introduced  a  harp  nolo  in  his  or- 
chestra; wrote  the  unfailing  and  beau- 
tiful sextet  of  the  second  act  and,  for 
his  soprano,  the  serene  "mad"  aria  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  delicate  and 
cajolling  little  flute  obbllgato.   Yet  with 
his  fragile  tunes  and  pompous  dramatic 
measures  "Lucia"  has  survived. 

Last  evening's  performance  of  the  San 
Carlo  company  was  well  ahead  of  'fhelr 
others ;  In  the  precision  of  the  orchestra 
as  conducted  by  Alberto  BaccoUnl,  In 
the  singing  of  the  choruses,  In  the  en- 
semble of  the  sextet  and  in  the  individ- 
ual performances.  Consuelo  Escobar's 
Lucia  was  ingenuous,  unaffected,  and 
even  In  Iier  "mad"  scene  she  sang  the 
efflorescent  measures  with  restraint, 
delicately,  in  a  lovely,  small  voice,  that 
is  flexible  and  unforced.  Mr.  Baslola. 
as  Henry,  sang  with  a  strong  and  well 
modulated  voice,  making  of  an  almost 
•inanimate  role,  a  living  thing.  Mr.  Tom- 
masini,  as  usual,  forced  his  voice  'too 
much  and  swaggered.  Of  the  others 
Mr.  Cervl.  as  Raymond,  contributed  elo- 
quent moments,  and  Miss  Frazer.  as 
Alice,  made  much  of  a  small  role.  There 
I  was  a  large  and  very  enthusiastic  audl- 
^ence.  ^■ 

LITTLE  THEATRE 

1  At  the  auditorium  of  the  Slunlclpal 
Ibulldlng  last  night  the  Boston  Little 
Theatre  Players,  under  the  direction 
of  Raymond  Gilbert,  gave  an  enter- 
tainment that  was  a  cornblnation  of 
drama,  farce  and  vaudeville.  The 
drama.  "The  Pearl  Maker."  is  the  story 
ot  a  .genius  who  struggles  on  with  the 
world  against  him.  but  in  tlie  end 
triumphs.  Roslllnd  Dawson -Watson,  as - 
the  doubting  wife,  gave  a  finisheff  per- ; 
formance  and  James  Walsh  as  the! 
"Pearl  Maker"  was  the  inventor  to  the 
life.  Frank  Ij.  Alclere  and  Lena 
Thibault  were  In  the  cast.  The  farce 
v.'as  "Doings  of  the  Dooleys,"  with  P. 
Ie.  Teehan,  Morris  Skolnick,  Lena 
jThibault,  Keith  Moftord,  Roslllnd  Daw- 
Lson-Watson,  Janaes  Walsh,  D.  P.  En- 
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gel,   Marion   Matthews  and   Frank  P. 

The  vaudeville  numbers  were  headed 
by  M.  Theresa  Canells's  dancers. 
PrisciUa  Simpson  played  the  violin: 
Rose  Caprone  sang;  May  Bennett- 
Brown  gave  an  original  monologue  and 
George  Cormody,  Leo  ScleTe  and  Will- 
lam  McCarty  did  fancy  stepping. 

The  auditorium  was  nearly  filled. 

FIN  13  ARTS  TUfdATRB— Three  sln- 
eie-act  vlara  feiyeri  h-f  the  Theatre 
Clulld  &i  Boatorii  noflf  i:i  its  f?frenth 
seas')!1:    The  easts!  ^ere  &s  {ellows; 

"The  tJaught'i-'  k(  the  frari  Uod,''  1>» 
Ant.jlnPtte  "»V(,e«}-^,  ,  , 

V Iscn va .  !:Mi93  Ellf-.abelh  James 

Ondofee,  .-  .-  :  :  ;  :  .- ^  ;  ;  i  ;  IJar!  Crolford 
Run  Go(i;         .  Johu  Hftrri?  Outterson 
West  Wind. Miss  Marcl.1  Bell 
''Urito  the  Third  QeDtrablon,"  br  F.'anees 
A.  Raltonstol!-^ 
Mrs:  ^fathfr 

Mrs.  p*rea5rle>i  H:  Brlggs 
Miss   Matilda   i'erlflns  ,     i.  . 

MIS3  Ansda  2:^oTt\a 

T,»(lla. ; ;  : .  :  i  ■ifiRS  Gerlfudo  J!offmanrt 
Rophia  Cojie.Mi-fl.  Henrr  V.  GreenoueH 
Ofirdod  Jlerrlani.  .EdTrarrt  P.  Oo'/dnoiT 
'■The     'riirlce      Pr«;iiised     BrlAe,  tif 
Chcng-Chin  HsIunS—  ,      ^    4,,,  ^ 

Wang  Tn-Mlna- 1  .•  ■  •  iflanlpj'  F.-  B)l?a 
Tiinn  Chal,  .■ .  >  J :  r  - :  .nicliard  J3.  lynck« 
Chune  'X'liife.  ■ ' .  r  r .  wBarle  Vf ,  JtB  rdon 

J.I  Ch^-V'i  llHrir  JiJ,  'ruftS 

Wane  Mel-Peo.  MrS;  Marearet  P,  El.)srt 
Kan  Chli-T!n,»Ji'=9  BMhel  M.  Kie;<her 
Tlip  Bride's  >!sthei'.-bf';  Orace  "1.  Cros!" 
'(.•iil»n-ehoM.  wJfilinei'   fi.  HBlj 

Til  ICiiane-VRr.l.Dilihle/  M.  StcDonftld 
Lhi  Ma...   ....«■. 'Wlss  bel!/'  Qprrl-ll 

"The  Dttuslitpf  ot  tho  Sun  God"  liae 
noma  beautiful  UneB,  V/hJch  on  the  whole 
wore  Well  upokeii.    Th?  materia!  itsell'. 
however,  Is  httJ'dl?'  eultpt!  to  {vi'odiia^ 
tlon  as  tt  plRy.   Thoi'g  are  some  plays 
with  little  ftotlon,  v/hlch  heverthplfess 
call  on  the  llstenlnB  inlnd  to  furnish  It. 
This    Interecllna   legend         the  birth 
of  tho  Semlnola  ti'lbe  ei(  Ir>4lan8  Is,  Rt 
tnost,  material  for  a  poem,  | 
"Unto  the  Third  Generation"  Is  tin  i 
artl.stlo  playlet  v.hlch  l8  quite  tho  prize  ; 
of  tho  program,  both  aH  to  construction  . 
and    production.      It    deals    with    the  I 
meaning  of  an  Illegitimate  child  In  the 
family.     There  Is  laughter  and  there 
are  tears!  Ond  there  are  a  number  of 
memorable  linos.    All  wag  well  acted 
and   epoken.     A   particularly  finished 
characterization  was  that  by  Mrs,  Fred- 
erick il.  Brilggs,     Her  work  was  well 
supported  by  the  four  other  members 
of  the  cast. 

"The  Thrice  Promised  Bride"  la  a 
little  play,  Chinese  In  theme,  treat- 
ment and  production,  concerning  a 
match  made  differently  by  two  match- 
makers, It  Is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  an 
American  reviewer,  not  too  familiar 
with  tho  Chlneso  theatre,  to  iuCge  Its 
real  merits;  but  since  Us  authoi-  is  a 
tiatlvo  of  China,  one  accepts  Its  au- 
thenticity. Tho  pageantry  of  the  orien- 
tal costumes  Is  beautiful. 

A  large  and  enthuulaBtlo  audience  was 
present. 

These  plays  will  be  repeated  at  7:20 
this  evening,  H.  Ii. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym 
pliony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Overture  to 
"Egmont,"  Mozart,  Symphony,  G  minor: 
Dfbussy.  nocturnes;  "Nuegaes"  and 
"Fetes";  Moussorgsky,  "Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition"  arranged  for  orchestra  by 
Ravel  (first  time  in  America). 

Some,  remembering  how  Mr.  Kous- 
f«-vitzky  read  the  cantablle  theme  In, 
the    main  body    of  the    overture    to  , 
"Oberon"  and    Insisting  tliat  It     was  , 
•;ung  with  too  much  sentiment,  shook  j 
iheir  heads  when  they  saw  in  the  pro-  , 
gram  book  that  he  would  perfor™  . 
overture    to    ■•Egmont"    and    the  G 
minor    symphony    of  Mozart^ 
would  he  not  do  to  them!    Probably  one 
or  two  exclaimed:   "New  wine  in  o  d 
bottles."    or    Indulged    themselves  In 

similar  platitudes.   

Thev    were  grlevlously  disappointed 
vesterday.  for  the  classic  ';«>-ks jv-ere 
performed    without    any    attempt    at  | 
modernization.     Tr.ue.   tfere  here , 

and  thpre  In  the  symphony  a  slight 
'lackening  of  pace  before  the  In  roduc- 
tlon  of  a  new  musical  Idea,  but  tblf, 
slackening  was  natural,  not  force^ . 
serving  as  a  graceful  one  might  sa. 
Mozartlan  preparaUon. 

The  performance  of  the  overture  w^^s 
uncommonly  dramatic."  ^tVe  heard  th  s 
overlve  played  In  Berlin  ^y  the  PhU- 
harmonlc  orchestra  in  the  early  eight  es. 
When  Franz  Wuelner.  the  conductor 
came  to  the  heavy  recurring  chords  In 
.he  Allesro.  the  chords  that  are  bup 

.    nosed  by  some  'ne^n'^^^i^J^T'l-'Vi^n 
inp  commentators  t«  typi  y  tl  e  le^n- 
vlsagod   Duke   of  Alva  with   Ms  1^°" 
heel  of     opii  esslon.   he  pfayed  them 


to  give 

tl,,  ,     ,  ■  ^'^^ 

Allegro  was  thus  destroyed;  tlie  musical 
enei^-  instead  of  being  slrenghtened 
was  dissipated:  Beethoven's  fire  was 
for  the  moment  quenched. 

Tho  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  conspicuous  for  Us  .clearness  Us 
happy  choice  of  tempi.  Us  euphony. 
Measures  In  dialogue  were  rnuslcallj 
Rs  well  as  rhetorically  contraste^.  The 
second  movement  was  sung  w  th  great 
but  not  exaggerated  "Pjesslo". 
for  once  It  was  not  dragged.  Did  some 
thlTik  the' Finale  was  taken  too  fast. 
Mozart  Indicated  a  very  rapid  pace,  but 
as  played  yesterday  there  was  distmct- 
ness:  the  Instruments  had  time  to 
breathe;  no  detail  waa  slighted.  m 
fact  the  clarity  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance led  one  again  to  wonder  at  the 
structure  and  the  beauty  of  this  mas- 
terwork  among  symphonies,  a^nclent  or 
modern.  . 

Interesting  aa  Ravel's  arrangement 
of  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures"  Is.  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  concert 
was  the  e:^tr4Drdlnary  performance  of 
the  two  Nocturnes.  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
has  succeeded  In  obtaining  an  orches- 
tral pianissimo  —  as  yesterday  in 
■•Nuage.s"  —  that  Is  sustained,  not 
merely  for  a  measure  or  two  after 
which  there  is  the  tonal  restlessness 
that  shows  the  Impatience  of  the  play- 
ers to  swell  the  tone— yet  not  an  "in- 
audible pianissimo."  And  so  yesterday 
the  "Nuages"  was  approximately  va- 
porous, elusive,  now  floating,  now  ar- 
rested, dreamy  music,  musical  cloud- 
land.  The  hearer  for  the  first  time 
fully  appreciating  the  exquisite  charac- 
ter pf  the  Nocturne  remembered  the 
famous  prose-poem  of  Baudelaire.  Then 
followed  a  gorgeous  reading  of  "Fetes." 
one  of  Debussy's  crowning  works.  How  i 
.skilfully  Mr.  Koyssevltzky  Introduced 
the  episode  of  the  pompous,  superb 
procession,  sounding  its  spectacular 
way  ac  tlrst  as  from  far  oft! 

Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Ex- 
f.lbltlon,"  composed  for  the  piano,  were 
tribute  to  his  dead  friend  Hartmann, 
the  architect,  whose  drawings  and 
Pictures  were  shown  publicly  after  his 
death.  (Harold  Bauer  played  the  series 
here  some  years  ago).  They  have  been 
orchestrated  by  four  musicians.  Ravel's 
version  was  made  for  Mr.  Koussevltzky. 
It  was  a  labor  of  love,  for  his  work 
shows  uncommon  fancy,  humor  and 
technical  skill.  He  has  glorified  Mous- 
sorgsky's   little    pieces.     Ravel's  wit, 

humor.  Irony,  qualities  which  charac- 
terize his  delightful  opera,  "The  Span- 
isli  Hour,"  are  here  exercised  In  full: 
witness,  the  children  In  the  Tuilerles; 
the  amusing  ballet  of  chickens  dancing 
In  their  shells;  the  two  Polish  Jews— 
the  poor,  thin  one  fawning  on  the  pros- 
perous, fat  one.  and  begging  and  being 
abruptly  dismissed;  the  market  women 
quarreling.  Ra%el  has  given  mysterious 
grandeur  to  "The  Catacombs,"  and  na- 
tional solemnity  enthusiasm  to  "The 
Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  IClev." 

Even  more  impressive  in  Its  sim- 
plicity than  the  sonorous  Finale  Is  the 
Suggestion,  by  persistent  rhythm  and  ! 
cunningly  conceived  orchestration,  of 
huge  groaning  cartwheels  and  slow- 
I  placed,  tugging  oxen  in  "Bydlo." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
Tho  program  for  Nov.  21  and  23  Is  as 
follows:  Mozart,  Overture  to  "Tho  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro";  Boccherinl,  Sym- 
phonyl  C  major,  op.  16>No.  3  (first  time 
in  America);  Debussy,  "The  Sea"; 
Wagner.  A  Siegfried  Idyl;  Strauss, 
"Till  Eulensplegel's  Merry  Pranks." 


In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of 
dialogue  Is  agreeable  even  to  those  who  1 
desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
dlscourae.  Hence  the  relater  of  long 
stories,  or  the  pompous  declalmer  is 
very  lltUe  approved  of.  But  most  men 
desire  likewise  their  time  in  the  con- 
versation, and  regard  with  a  very  evil 
eye  that  loquacity  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  Jealous 
of. — David  Hume. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Believing  as  a  former  contributor  and. 
constant  reader  of  your  column  that  I 
have  a  right  to  cast  my  opinion  on  this 
serious  question  of  "Male  vs.  Female,"  | 
let  me  say  in  behalf  of  our  dear  girls  i 
that  the  only  difference  between  a  girl| 
chewing  gum  and  a  cow  chewing  her 
cud  is  that  a  cow  occasionally  looks 
thoughtful.       GORE  OF  SEMINOLE. 

NECK  OR  NOTHING 

(Necklines  this  year  are  fascinating 

in  their  vartatio-ns  ) 

L.OW  neck  and  high  neck, 
Swan-neck  and  wryneck, 
Crane-neck  and  goose-neck. 
Close  neck  and  loose  neck,  • 

Scaline,  isosceles,  hypotenuse  neck. 

Polygon,  rhomboid,  i 
Delicate.  Tomboy'd. 
Long  neck  and  short  neck 
Country  and  Court  neck, 
I  Lunch  neck  and  dinner  neck,  walking 
and  sport  neck. 


Wide  neck  and  narrow. 
Bow  neck  and  arrow. 
Broad  as  a  gypsy's. 
Curved  in  ellipses. 
Subject  to  swift,  unexpected  eclipses.^ 

A,  W. 

SWIFT-FOOTED  ACHILLES 

As  the  World  Wags  :  , 

Leichtfuss.  quarter-back  of  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee.  Just  naturally 
enrolled  In  the  football  squad.  Are  there 
any  objections  t^  electing  Mr.  Nimble- 
foot  (unanimously)  to  our  Hall  of 
Fame?  ^-  ^• 

IN  MILWAUKEE 

Wo  have  nothing  in  Boston  like  Mr. 
Fred  G.  Smith's  "Recreation  Parlors"  In 
'  Milwaukee.  60  billiard  tables,  37  bowling 
alleys,  lunch  room,  cafeteria,  soft-drink 
bar,  new  soda  grille,  24-chair  barber 
shop  with  manicurists  and  valet  service, 
three  cigar  stands,  shoe  shining  for 
ladies  and  genUemen.  new  rifle  range, 
telephone  station,  ladles'  beauty  parlor 
and  rest  room,  noveUy  sUnd,  candy  and 
fruit  stand — we  are  surprised  at  Mr. 
Smith  s  modesty ;  why  doesn't  he  call  his 
establishment  an  "emporium"? 

There  Is  a  note  of  sadness:  "Soft- 
drink  bar"— ah.  where  is  Hie  drink  that 
once    imade    Milwaukee    famous?  ,  But 
where  is  Hans  Breltmann's  "Barty"? 
"Vere     is'ii     de  hlmmelstraJhlande 
stern — 

De  shtar  of  de  shpirit's  li^^ht? 
All  goned  afay  mit  de  lager  beer— 

Afay  in  de  ewigheit '." 
Even  grincrt  soda  would  not  console  us 
for  the  loss  of  Milwaukee  beer. 


AT  BREAKFAST 

An  advertising  agent  who  breakfasted 
at  the  White  House,  and  promptly  ad- 
vertised the  fact,  says  that  the  bill  of 
fare  comprised  of  fruit,  cereal,  hot 
cakes,  maple  syrup,  sausage,  poached 
eggs,  bacon,  rolls,  toast,  corned  beef 
■hash  and  coffee:  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
played  the  man  like  a  worthy  son  of 
Vermont.  But  where  Were  the  doughs 
nuts.    Was  there  no  pie? 

New  Englanders  were  once  a  hardy 
[folk.  When  we  were  "suspended"  from 
college— we  had  merely  looked  on  while 
some  of  our  classmates  threw  a  fresh-  [ 
man  Into  the  fountain  of  a  prosperous 
citizen  whose  house  was  near  the  college 
fence— it  was  in  the  mild  September— we 
went  to  Conway  to  pursue  our  studies 
under  the  clergj  man  of  the  village.  We 
ate  at  the  tavern,  and  ate  well.  For 
breakfast  the  bill  of  fare  consisted  of 
beefsteak  or  fried  ham,  rolls,  eggs,  but- 
tered toast,  griddle  cakes,  doughnuts  and 
always  pie,  sometimes  apple,  sometimes 
mince,  sometimes  squash.  Thus  were 
we  strengthened  for  the  dally  task. 

•■Pie  for  breakfast?"  we  hear  some 
delicate  and  genteel  -person  ask  with 
raised  eyebrows.  Yes,  pie  for  breakfast. 
Remember  the  noble  saying  of  Emerson, 
the  sage  of  Concord,  when  some  one 
asked  him  impertinently  why  pie  waa 
on  his  breakfast  table,  "What  s  pie 
for?' 

L.  C,  H.  thinks  that  Mr.  B.  L.  Pye, 
paltry  cook  at  an  inn  at  Concord, 
should  have  a  latch-key  to  our  Hall  of 
FaiiK'. 


"CAL"  AND  PIE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

WJien  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
an  'article  on  our  Pi-esident  goes  so  fat- 
as  to  reproduce  a  picture  of  "little  Cal 
at  the  period  when  he  asked  for  pie,  ' 
and  vour  fellow-columnist,  Mr.  Whit- 
ing warms  up  to  the  discussion  of  the 
ple-eatlng  habit,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  would  seem  an  opportune  time 
to  contribute  indorsements  of  this  item 
of  diet  as  an  active  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   New   England   traits  of 
i  character.     This    mleht    naturally  be 
supposed  to  be  known  to  the  so-called 
white  collar  professions,  but  it  has  also 
:  found  a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the 
i  hornv-flsted  sons  of  toil,  with  black  col- 
!  lars  'or  no  collars  at  all,  as  witnesseo  ^ 
bv    a   newsboy's    recent    comment   on  ; 
pVesldent  Coolidge  when  he  said:     He  j 
mav   look  like    a   pointed-nosed,    pie-  , 
eating  Puritan,  but  he  has  the  PeP  and  , 
a   pelt   Imperviou*  to    political    piffle.  \ 
Vote  for  a  man."    Talk  about  your  class-  ^ 
ical  poly  Sigma  lines,  how  is  that  for  a  j 
Dolv  pie  effusion?  ,  ,,  ,  » 

Nothing  in  the  Windy  City  delights 
me  more  than  a  leisurely  stroll  through 
Marshall  Field's  store.  Last  summer  I 
appeared  as  usual  In  that  emporium 
and  was  enjoying  the  ramble  when  a 
floor  walker  approached  and  politelj 
said-  "How  is  Boston,  and  what  can 
Ce  do  for  you?"  We  never  had  seeii 
Tach  othei  before,  but  on  being  pressed 
for  an  explanation  of  his  VOv><,xs  ot 
divination  he  insisted  that  my  bearing 
was  unm>takenably  Bostonese.  Now  I 
am  devaffd  to^pple  ple-wlth  i"  crean. 
—and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
floor  walker  may  ^ave  looked  me  over 
and  thought  pie  and  then  Boston 
a  sub-conscious  suggestion  followed  by 

a  conscious  thought.  •   ,„.„.i 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  in  his  colossal 
work  as  vet  unpublished,  has  doubUess 
co°Wcted  v^uabfe  data  about  the  eftec^ 
of  foods  on  facial  expression  and  bodily 


bearing.  Could  you  lure  him  from 
Clamport  or  Blossom  Court  and  Induce 
him  to  lend  a  hand?  R-  L.  W. 


IF  (AGAIN)— 
If  you  can  keep  your  hair  when  all 

about  you 

Are  bobbing  theirs  and  making  fun  ol 

vou —  i 
If  you  can  wear  a  pug  which  ill  be- 

comes  you. 
And  leaves  your  mulish  ears  uncovfered, 

too — 

If   you   can  watch   the  fashions  eve:, 
changing,  i 

And  wear  the  self-same  suit  you  wore 
;       last  year —  , 
.  If  you  can  love  one  male  and  not'  go 
I  ranging. 

And  yet  not  seenrt^  so  very  strange  and 
I  queer— 

'  You   would  be  a  paragon,  tho    you  d 
miss  lots  of  fun: 
But.  girlie,  don't  attempt  It.    It  Isn't 
being  done. 

IVA  H.  DREW. 


AND  THE  NIGHTS  ARE  GROWING 
COOLER! 
(W  lIlianiBPort.   Pa.,  Gazette) 
For  the  honeymoon  Mrs.  Robins  wore 


mSS  METCALF  IN 

Katharine    Metcalf,  mezzo-soprano,! 
■  sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jor- 1 
dan  Hall,  to  the  accompaniments  of 
'  Walter  Qolde :  O  Tol  qui  prolongeas  mes  j 
'  Jours,    Cluck;    Arme-vous    d'un   noble  j 
Courage,  Oluck;  Slumber  Song,  Carpen-  • 
ter;    Senenade,   Carpenter;    Marlenlled,  J 
'  Und  Gestern  hat  er  mlr  Rosen  gebracht, 
Venetlanlsches   Wlegenlled,    Valse-  de^ 
Chopin,   Marx;   Lcs   Roses  d'Ispahan, 
Faure-  Serenade  Melancolique,  Rhene- 
•  Baton;  Rose  la  Rose,  WIdor;  AlmonB- 
nous,  Saint-Saens;  Turn  Ye  to  Me,  Old 
Highland  Meiody;  Sea  Shell,  Carl  Engel; 
Trees,  Rasbach;  Awake,  It.  Is  the  Day, 
Cecil  Burleigh.  > 

Miss  Metcalf,  In  her  praiseworthy  fle- 
termlnatlon  to  plan  a  program  of  orig- 
Ininalitv,   carried  her  good  intentions' 
so  far  "that,  in  casting  aside  the  hack- 
neyed, she  tossed  away  as  well  all  rec- 
ognized   masterpieces    but    one,  "L«sl 
Roses    d'Ispahan,"  or— let  us  be  re- 
spectful — of    masterpieces.     She  sang'l 
three,  counting  as  such  the  two  airsJ 
from  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide."    The  calif 
to  Diana,  of  a  certain  austere  nobility,! 
may  well  form  effective  in  the  course*! 
of  the  opera,  though  In  the  concert  hall  I 
It  stirs   few  thrills.     But  the  second! 
one,  "Armez  vous"— if  it  came  from  al 
lesser    man    than    Oluck,    how  manj'il 
persons  would  find  it  grand? 

Miss  Metcalf  evidently  belongs'  to  thoj 
band  of  Joseph  Marx's  admirers.  Mme.  j 
Alda  sings  his  songs  with  devotlon,i| 
Mme.  Eva!  Gauthier  did  what  she  couldl 
for  his  effective  setting  of  the  Valse  deil 
Chopin  from  Guiraud's  "Pierrot  luu-l 
aire";  the  acute  Mr.  Newman  wrote  ani 
article  about  his  songs  these  12  yearsi 
ago.  Those  heard  last  night  seem  .veryl 
well,  though  not  important,  songs  wltr.j 
clearlv  defined  melodies  that  fit  thfl 
meaning  of  the  texts— the  "Chopin  I 
excepted— none  too  closely.  The  slmii 
plest  song  made  the  strongest  jmpres-il 
sion,  that  about  Venice.  ,  I 
To  the  American  composer  Miss  Met'l 
calf  did  her  duty,  singing  Mr  Engel:] 
prettv  setting,  more  distinguished  har.l 
monically  than  melodically.  of  Mls.| 
Lowell'sxharming  "Sea  Shells.  V  aliant 
ly  she  struggled  to  make  the  Carpentei 
songs  effective,  enunciating  with  rei 
markable  skill  the  words  of  the  serenade! 
which  the  composer  did  his  best  t<l 
smother;  to  its  engaging  rhythm  she  dicil 
full  justice.  Why  a  musician  who  ad  P 
mires  Siegfried  Sasson's  Slumbe.l 
Song"  Should  wantonly  write  music  tha,I 
breaks  the  flow  of  its  most  beautiful 
lines,  above  all  the  first,  is  a  questloil 
hard  to  answer.  I 
Possessed  of  a  large  voice  of  trul 
dramatic  fibre,  a  voice  that  shows  thil 
marks  of  much  skilled  training,  Ml»| 
Metcalf  gave  of  her  voice  la-st  nlghl 
sometimes  too  liberally,  and,  in  a^  eCl 
fort  to  line  up  to  its  volume  and  qualM 
ity,  fell  into  a  way  of  singing  too  conii 
stantly  robust.  She  felt,  no  doubt  c| 
It,  what  she  sang;  she  need  not  MATiI 
underscored  so  heavily.  In  quiet  son«l 
sung-in  a  beautiful  mezza  voce  anjj 
with  a  very  fine  legato,  she  gave  real 
pleasMre,  songs  like  the  Faure,  thi 
pretty  Widow  song  she  also  sanS 
fectlvely.  She  wae  much  applauded 
a  large  audience.  1 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSK-S^^^^ 

Company  In  ^^^rl^I  The  casti 

Cond,actor  Fulgenzlo  ^^^''''l^^'^^  ^ „,J 

 ::::Demetr,o  Ouofi 

'■'   ......Clara  Shea. 

...Mario  Vail 

i^tt"  -"  """.'.Pletro  Do  B'MI 

Collltie...  George  C^hanov«W 

Chaunard.^.i.  .  .  .Kaiale  CarJ 

Benolt   .Natale  Ceni 

"'r"°s-  earllest;anVmoBt  f^^^^^ 

""'^'l'  ;';^L°^aTeV  p'uocinl  Nit'  ?e* 
ITess'lnl  ^e^'ouf  energy  in  dra«« 


Mlmi. . . 
Bodolfo 
Mueetta. 
Marcel. . 


asurt'S,  as  In  lils  ' 
rret,  iind  at  tho 
sk  orrh.  siratlon,  uth, 
sentIniont.aUty,  his  lu.  i,  .1  iii^>  jr  u  - 
•is  In  more  lyrlo  momenlB.  A  inOBt 
cllve  opera  In  point  of  scene  and 
kma.  Its  careless  nrtlsts  nrdently 
namlnff,  Idllns:  PiUly,  in  pxrrel  and 
iewallc  cafo,  and  all  the  beloved  un- 
rtalntloB  of  life  In  the  Latin  quarter, 
ley  arc  a  bravb  and  slnglnff  (  (.niptuiy, 
Inil  of  the  llttlo  while  hands,  llodolph, 
e  grotosquo  llttlo  Benoit  ominff  to 
llect  his  rent,  the  wild  oaix-rs  »nd 
rant  coquelteriBB  of  MuBCttn. 
But  «»  the  San  Carlo  coini«iny  jfave 
last  cvonlne.  It  was  labored,  solf-con- 
lou«.  Mr.  Guerrlrl  spurred  the  orchos- 
a  to  harshness,  and  Anno'  Uosello's 
Iml  wa8  but  dully  capricious  affected, 
id  although  she  sanK  clearly,  wltli  pre- 
slon.  her  voice  lacked  the  quality  of 
T  Aida,  But  Mls.'j  Shear  s  Musetla 
IS  .1  thinij  of  wild  abandon,  pent 
■imacei.  ardent  desires,  a  blithely  gay 
■Isette.  Binffing  c'.eai-ly,  aUliough  not 
Jways  smootlily.  Mario  Valle's  Marcel 
as  humorous  and  had  vlpror.  and  De- 
L-trlo  Onofrel.  as  Rodolph,  sang  his 
las  in  the  first  act  with  warm  and 
ressing  tones.  Of  the  others,  Mr. 
■harkovsUy  as  Chaunard.  had  a  nch 
id  well  modulated  voice,  and  Mr. 
irvl  gave  two  curtly  and  diverting 
^acterizations  of  Benoit.  a  little  like 
E^ckme.ssor  and  of  Alclndor^).  There 
as  a  large,  applausive  audience,  and 
Iss  Shear  was  loudly  acclaimed, 

E.  G. 


le  University  of  Chicago  will  begin 
next  year  on  the  great  "Dictionary 
Muerlcan  Kngllsh." 
hn  Pickering  compiled  "A  vocabu- 
or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases 
•h  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
ho  United  States  of  America.  To 
-h  Is  pretixed  an  Essay  on  the  pres- 
ttate  of  the  Knglish  langruage  in  the 
Ited  States."   This  curious  and  intcr- 
tl  book  o?  206  large  octavo  pages 
published  In  Boston  by  Cummings 
llliard.  No.  1  Cornhill.  in  1816. 
no,  -with  the  aid  of  the  great  Oxford 
iiiooftry.  could  easily  prove  that  many 
>i|tha  words  and  phrases  supposed  to 
-Ipeculiar  to  this  country  have  been 
are  in  reputable  use  In  England; 
1  solecisms. 

okering  cites:    "Like  for  as  or  like 
Ex.    "He  carries  them  like  he  does'; 
•.V  don't  you  strike  like  I  do?'  This 
ommon  in  some  of  the  soutliern  and 
a   correspondent   Informs    me)  in 
)-3  of  the  western  states;  but  It  Is  not 
J  by  people  of  education."  EngUsh- 
ii  who  in  their  wTitings  have  thus 
used     "like"     are     .Lord  Berners. 
kespeare,   Charles  Darwin,  Mauds- 
Southy.    J.    K.    Jerome,  Bonamy 
0 — we  cite  at  random — and  the  mis- 
Is  frequently  found  In  contemporary 
:lish  novels. 

here  are   many  amusing   pages  In 

|kerlng'a  book,  amusing  and  Instruc- 
How  many  remember  that  the 
ajnes    "Fredonia,    Fredonlan,  Frede, 
ti'dlEh,"  were  once  proposed  and  coun- 
t  anced  by  two  or  three  individuals  as 

[•:es  for  the  territory  and  people  of 
United  States? 

Insularity.    Used  by  some  American 
p-jters.    It  Is  not  In  the  English  die 
liiarles,  and,  I  believe,  is  never  used 

[li^ngllsh  writers." 

he  word  was  used  by  Horace  "Wal 
in  ]755.  and  Is  in  approved  use  to 
in  England  as  meaning  narrowness 
mind  or  feeling.    And  so  we  find  Dr 
nson  speaking  of  the  "penury  of  In- 
ir  convarsatlon."   Insular  also  means 
Inhabitant  of  an  Island.    A  writer 
Blackwood's  speaks  of  "the  intoler- 
insularlsm  and  contempt  of  other 
pie,  which  is  one  of  the  great  na- 
uil   characteristics   of  Englishmen." 
irkering  noted  that  in  some  towns 
the    interior   of   New   England  the 
d  "musical"  is  used  in  the  extraor 
iry  sense  of  "humorous."    "V\'e  hav 
id    the    word    "musical"    used  for 
liny"   on   Cape   Cod   within  recent 


wful,  disagreeable,  ugly.     "In  New 
E  gland  many  people  would  call  a  dis 
■eeable    medicine,    awful;    an  ugly 
\'jman,  an  awful-looking  woman; a  per 
se,   ill-natured  child,   that  disobeys 
parents,  would  be  said  to  behave 
fully.    This  word,  however,  is  nev.jr 
d  except  in  conversation,  and  Is  iar 
m  being  so  common  In  the  sea  ports 
\v  as  it  was  some  years  ago." 
Does  any  farmer  In  New  England  to 
I-  speak  of  unruly  oxen  as  "breachy" 
d  is  "curiou-s"  ever  used  in  the  sen^. 
•  excellent"?  "This  is  a  curious  cider' 
■actory.     "This   Is   a   new  word 
nerica,  and  Is  doubtless  an  abbrevla- 
t|ii  of  'manufactory'    .    .    .    Its  (fao- 
5)  common  iingilsh  meaning  is  well 
l|o\vn  to  be  'a  house  or  distiict  In- 
blted  by  traders  in  a  distant  coun- 
,'  and  "the  traders  embodied  in  one 
tee."  "  i 

GREAT  SCOTT  1  I 

the  World  Wags:  ] 
I  did  not  expect  to  Impose  osi  the 
^pitality  of  your  column  again,  but 

ing  draw'n  an  answer  from  no  less 
•V  a  source  than  Miss  Alice  Stone 


ickwell,   her  noblesto  in  obligo.  iie- 
irs,  I'm  ailrn  with  curiosity — always 
luy  overmastering  passion. 

Why  dor,K  Miss  Ulaokwcll,  who  gooB 
through  tlio  entlro  Seott  i-yclc  onee.  u 
ywar,  omit  "St.  Uonaii's  Well"?  Swin- 
burne tlvra  It  Nwpllen  and  empurplej 
praise,  and  other  men  of  letters  have 
1.1  tided  it  only  less  , hotly.  I've  never 
i  (  ad  It.  and,  one  way  or  tho  uithor,  I 
ant  to  bo  shown! 

Then,  does  JIlss  Blackwell  actually 
Inciude  In  her  jearly  reading  of  Scott 
'riie  Black  Dwarf,"  "Count  Robert  of 
i'aiis,"  "Castle  DaiYBcrous"  and  "Tho 
Surgeon's  Uaue'iter"?  If  so,  would  that 
she  might  divulge  what  really  goes  on 
within  covers  that  1.  for  one,  have  nev- 
er had  tho  courage  to  open 

I  confess  that  for  me  "Ivanhoe"  i3«»far 
better  than  a  "tinsel  and  sawdust  ro- 
nianco,"  though  not  so  good  as  "TIk 
Little  Grandmother"  and  Miss  Blackwei: 
nnd  It.  ".\nno  of  Gelersteln"  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Peyser  of 
New  York,  whose  addiction  to  Bach  has 
not  crowded  out  his  enthusiasm  for 
.Scott.  Like  your  editor,  T  eould  not 
succeed  In  reading  "Waverlcy,"  and  It 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how 
that  Invulnerable  book  ever  launched 
I  lie  vogiio  of  Scott.  But  really  there  are 
line  things  in  "The  Abbot,"  and  Mr. 
I^cyser  has  almost  persuaded  me  to  try 
to  read  "The  Monastery,"  "Woodstock  ' 
at  least  has  a  dog  in  .Scott's  best  .stylo. 

But  the  question  that  bites  and  bur- 
rows Is.  "Why,  or  why  not,  'St  Ro- 
nan's  AVell?"  And  Miss  Blackwell  In 
the  kindness  of  her  heart,  might  give 
us  a  word  of  appraisal  In  the  case  of 
"Count  Robert,"  "The  Black  Dwarf," 
"Castle  Dangerous"  and  "The  Surgeon's 
Daughter." 

DUNCE  SCOTS  OF  MANHATTAN. 


TO  MY  LITTLE  IRISH  ROSE 

(.\   Song  for  M'.altT!  Muslcl 
Come  fill  my  cup, 
The  moon  Ih  up 
And  sailing  In  the  sky; 
That  litl'.e  star 
That  shines  afar 
Proclaims  the  dawn  is  ni^li. 

And  I've  a  tryst 
Will  not  be  missed 
Unless  that  I  should  die; 
And  I'll  away  before  the  day 
To  bid  my  love  good-by. 

I  am  coming  o'er  the  ranges. 
The  bluey  dewy  ranges; 
I  anTi  coming  o'er  the  ranges 
To  meet  my  lover  true. 
I  am  coming  o'er  the  mountain, 
Tlie  lonely  lovely  mountain, 
I  am  coming  o'er  the  mountain  for 
To  bring  my  heart  to  you. 

Beneath  the  crest 
In  cozy  nest 
The  valley  lies  asleep; 
I  see  the  mill 
Beneath  the  hill 
Wiere  we  were  wont  to  meet ; 

A  twinkling  light 
Sliiiies  Itirough  the  night 
Like  lighthouse  on  the  sea. 
And  evermore,  all  else  before, 
That  light  my  st^r  shall  be. 

I  am  coining  o'er  the  ransea, 


"A  Very  Skyscraper  of  Snivel 


V 


I  come,  hush!  hush: 
I  hear  the  thrush 
A  singing  in  the  grove; 
I  reach  the  door 
And  stand  before 
The  mansion  of  my  love; 

A  lifted  latdi 

A  lighted  match, 

Two  little  shining  feet 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  my  lady  dear 

And  love  my  love  to  greet. 

I  am  coming  o'er  the. ranges. 


WITHOUT  A  TURNING 

Here  is  a  new  trespass  problem.  In 
a  long,  narrow  lane  of  the  sort  that  has 
no  turnings  to  speak  of,  stands  a  new 
house.  In  front  of  the  carriage  gates  is 
a  space  which  for  a  short  distance 
doubles  the  width  of  the  lane.  Over  the 
hedge  Is  a  notice  to  motorists  that  no 
turning  is  allowed  on  that  space,  which 
is  private.  Could  a  motorist  be  success- 
fully summoned  for  disregarding  th« 
warning  7— Xiondon  Daily  Chronlol©, 

"Madame  Butterfly"  Sung  by 
San  Carlo  Company 

 '  

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Carlo 
Opera  Coqipany,  Mr.  GaUo  director. 
The  opera  In  the  afternoon  was  Puc- 
cini's "Madama  Butterfly." 

Matlame  Butterfly  Aime  Roselle 

,<uzukl  Mary  Kent 

n.   F    Pinkerton  DemetHo  Onofrel 

Kate  '  Pinkerton  Gilda  Meiealle 

.'^liarpless  Mario  Valle 

Goro  Francesco  Cnrrl 

Vamador!  -.  Natale  Tcrvl 

Tlie  Bonze  Pletro  de  Bias! 

"Madama  Butterfly"  Is  one  of  Puc-  ; 


Shameless  Bathing  in  the  Waters  of 

Sentimentality 

Charles  Reade  makes  one  of  his  characters  in  "Foul  Play"  assert  that 
Americans  are  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world.  Wc  are  probably 
the  most  sentimental  in  the  -world,  even  if,  unlike  the  French,  audiences 
in  our  theatres  do  not  weep  every  time  "My  Mother"  comes  from  th»  lipa 
of  the  stage  hero  in  sore  distress,  or  the  girl  turned  from  home  and  ■wan- 
dering in  a  snowstorm,  or  abandoned  in  New  York,  seemingly  a  prey  to 
desigrning  and  desperate  men.  No  doubt  there  are  still  women  who  weep 
when  Camilla  on  her  death  bed  speaks  of  poor  Gaston  and  waits  for 
Armand;  the  same  women  who  snicker  when  a  scene  of  genuine  pathcw 
is  admiraby  but  quietly  acted. 

"Pollyanna"  was  played  in  Manchester,  England,  on  Oct.  20.  The 
Guardian  of  that  city  published  a  review  which  for  its  splendid  savagery 
takes  one  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  criticism. 

Note  how  "A.  S.  W."  begins  his  article:  "It  is  long  since  one  has 
seen  an  audience  bathing  quite  so  shamelessly  in  the  warm  waters  of  sen- 
timentality as  did,  the  well-filled  house  that  welcomed  this  new  play  at 
the  Prince's  Theatre.  The  effrontery  of  the  thing  is  memorable.  The 
cjrudest  essence  of  'East  Lynne,'  'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,'  'Daddy  Long 
Legs,'  'Peg  0'  My  Heart' — why  continue  the  list? — is  here  distilled.  There 
is  scarcely  an  outworn  phrase  in  the  traditional  jargon  of  melodrama 
chat  does  not  find  its  place  in  the  course  of  three  acts.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  crowd  so  thick  upon  our  astonished  ears  that  for  a  moment  the 
fancy  seizes  us  that  the  author  who  has  staged  this  American  novel  is 
waggishly  propounding  a  skit.  Alas!  it  passes.  The  thing  is  meant, 
and  taken,  in  deadly  earnest;  and  one  perceives  that  it  is  being  done 
with  a  grim  thoroughness  that  is  little  short  of  appalling.  The  full  struc- 
ture is  a  very  sky-scraper  of  snivel.  It  rises  to  heights  of  unabashed 
artificiality  that  a  home-made  essay  of  the  sort  could  not  hope  to  reach." 

The  critic,  naming  the  situations,  ends  by  saying  that  the  play  con- 
tains "enough  gadgets  for  melting  to  equip  a  gelatine  factory.'^ 

That  excellent  actor,  Lyn  Harding,  took  a  prominent  part.  He  "as 
the  peppery  hermit  learned  from  the  little  ray  of  sunshine  that  her 
mother,  though  married  to  a  missionary,  had  prayed  for  him  every  night; 
and  to  the  line,  'So  she  loved  me  to  the  end?  Ah,  God,  if  I  had  only 
known!'  he  melted  so  rapidly  that  we  had  fears  of  his  complete  dissolu- 
tion. ...  By  the  end  of  the  play  the  audience  was  in  far  too  fluid  a 
state  to  have  a  tear  left  to  shed  over  the  only  devastating  fact  of  the 
night — that  after  some  30  years  of  British  playwriting,  which  has  ^iven 
our  country  distinction  in  the  world,  a  company  of  our  ablest  actots  should 
be  wasting  their  time  on  such  stuff." 


That  great  artist,  Povla  Frisch,  sang  at  a  Lamoufeux  concert  in  Paris 
on  Oct.  19.  Mr.  Brailowsky,  pianist,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan 
hall  on  Nov.  24,  played  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris  on  Oct.  26  Liszt's 
E  flat  concerto  and  Chopin's  Andante  Polonaise  and  on  Oct.  28  gave  a 
recital  of  Schumann's  compositions.  Ethel  Leginska  gave  a  concert  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  27,  when  she  appeared  as  conductor  and  pianist.  A  piano 
"concerto  No.  1,  Franco-Americain,"  by  J.  Wiener,  has  been  performed  at 
a  Pasdeloup-concert,  "Franco-Americain."  A  Aim  play,  "Le  Miracle  des 
Loups,"  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Nov.  13,  with  music  by 
Henri  Rabaud. 


Apropos  of  Bernard  Shaw's  "St.  Joan,"  playing  at  the  Tremom 
Theatre  this  week.    We  quote  from  an  English  paper  of  Oct.  17: 

"The  few  who  dared  to  trumpet  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  dur- 
ing its  early  struggles  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  nineties  must  almost  feel 
qualified  to  sing  Nunc  dimittis  when  they  look  upon  an  edition  that  Messrs. 
Constable  has  just  published  of  his  play  'Saint  Joan.'  It  is  limited— only 
750  copies  are  printed;  it  costs  five  guineas;  to  look  at,  it  is  like  the 
daughters  of  the  gods — 'divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair';  it  is  beau- 
teously  printed,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  no  less  a  master  than  M.  C. 
Ricketts  with  drawings  in  color  so  charming  that  they  make  you  almost 
pity  nature  for  not  being  true  to  them.  Mr.  Ricketts '3  design  "for  an  act 
drop  figuring  'Joan  and  her  Voices'  in  a  Fra  Angelic  manner  is  a  won- 
drously  pretty  piece  of  self-projection  by  an  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  one 
drawing,  back  into  a  fiftieth-century  state  of  mind. 

"Mr.  Shaw  has  somewhere  described,  -with  his  usual  brilliancy,  his 
earliest  efforts  to  conquer  iihe  public — ^the  doing  up  of  the  novels  of  his 
nonage  with  brovim  paper  and  string,  for  dispatch  to  publishers,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  rendered  back  to  him  by  those  hard  men. 
He  has  ascended  now  into  the  heaven  of  large  folio  limited  editions.  It 
is  like  the  revolution  described  by  Mr.  Kipling's  private  soldier  who  could 
not  even  get  into  the  gallery  in  peace-time,  but  in  war-time  'Lord!  they 
shove  you  in  the  stalls.'  Or,  as  Henry  James  would  have  said,  Ut.  Bh&vt, 
has,  enormously,  arrived."  •  ' 


I  ^  An  anonymous  student  of  Hamlet  has  produced  a  bulky  volume,  en- 
j  titled  "The  Story  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio"  (SehvjTi  and  Blount),  to  prove 
[that  the  real  and  only  author  of /Hamlet  is  Bacon,  that  Hamlet  is  Bacon 
(that  Ham — is  bacon,  we  could  have  believed),  and  that  the  play  is  merely 
an  historical  conspectus  of  the  Elizabethan  times.  For  all  the  characters 
in  the  play  "can  be  closely  identified  with  well  known  persons  or  person- 
ages." Who  are  they?  Well,  Horatio  is  our  old  Warwickshire  theatrical 
producer  Shakespeare,  the  Queen  is  Elizabeth,  the  murdered  king  her 
favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  King  Claudius  Is  Raleigh,  Polonius  Lord 
Burghley,  Ophelia,  his  daughter.  Countess  of  Oxford.  Laertes  is,  of 
course.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Portinbras  is  James  I,  and  Rosencrantz  is  old 
John  Dee.    Here  is  indeed  mirth  for  a  winter  evening! — Daily  Chronicle. 

P.  H. 


cinl's  most  pleasing  operas,  to  be  ranked 
with  "La  Boheme"  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  spontaneous, 
the  less  sophisticated  work.  "Tosca"  is 
.  sheer  melodrama,  an  assault  on  the  i 
I  nerves  with  Sardou's  courteous,  yet  sin- 


j  i.ster,  Scarpla  turned  into  a  bug-a-boo; 
I  a  raw  bones  and  bloody  head  melo- 
j  drama  with  music;  while  "The  Girl  of 
il  the  Golden  'U'est"  was  evidently  de- 
:!  signed  for  American  consumption.  It  is 
i|  not  necessary  to  ask  how  clpse  the 
I  librettists  are  to  Japanese  manners  and 
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Charles  Hawtrey,  the  actor,  dying  in  1923,  did  net  live  to  complete  j 
flte^  meitioirs.  His  manuscript  ended  -with  a  description  of  a  strange  vision 
that  came  to  him  early  in  1920  when  ha  was  recovering  from  appendicitis. 
He  felt  that,  carried  swiftly  through  space,  he  found  himself  alone  on  a 
pavement  of  black  mart)le  and  knew,  although  he  s{iw  no  one,  that  he 
w£(*  in  the  Divine  Presence.  He  thought  himself  obliged  to  arrange  on 
a  step  in  front  of  him  several  golden  balls.  When  he  had  done  this,  he 
said:  "I  am  sorry  not  to  have  done  better."  A  Voice  answered,  "Then  go  | 
ba^  and  try  again."  Once  more  Hawtrey  was  borne  through  apace;  he 
found  himself  on  the  earth.  "I  have  tried  but  doubt  very  much  if  I  have 
<i6he  any  better  than  before."    And  here  the  manuscript  ends. 


Somerset  Maugham  has  written  an  introduction  and  added  a  few 
pagfa  descriptive  of  Hawtrey's  last  years.  He  felt  somewhat  embarrassed 
in  the  work  because,  having  i^ad  the  manuscript,  he  found  the  actor's 
chief  interest  lay  in  a  pursuit  for  which  he  (Maugham)  cares  little  and 
knows  less,  for  Hawtrey  was  "by  passiop  a  racing  man  and  only  by  neces- 
sity an  actor.  I  think  that  he  forgot  the  name  of  half  the  characters  he 
played,  but  never  that  of  a  horse  he  backed."  Hawtrey  had  no  burning 
desiive  to  go  on  the  stage.  He  began  in  a  haphazard  way,  his  training 
wWs  desultory,  yet  he  became  a  singularly  polished,  finished  comedian; 
dominating  in  his  day  and  generation.  And  as  he  was  beyond  doubt  the 
coolest,  most  accomplished,  most  fascinating  liar  in  comedy  known  ; 
decades,  this  volume  is  aptly  entitled  "The  Truth  at  Last."  The  book  of 
831.  pages,  with  nearly  20  illustrations  and  a  carefully  prepared  index,  is 
ptjalished  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 


"'  When  Hawtrey  was  a  schoolTboy  at  Eton  he  bet  on  the  Derby  and  won 
£2.  10s.  It  seems  that  his  father,  a  teacher  at  Eton,  had  sporting  blood. 
The  boy  wished  to  enter  the  army,  but  his  mind  lacked  concentration.  He 
was  a.  solicitor's  clerk  for  only  a  day  or  two.  He  could  not  stomach  the 
aenioy  partner,  for  he  had  a  black  velvet  collar  on  his  frock  coat.  This 
partner  became  prominent  in  his  profession,  but  he,  at  last,  was  im- 
pi^soned  for  fraud.  "I  always  knew  I  was  right  about  the  black  velvet 
coUar." 

it  was  when  he  found  himself  without  money  that  he  thought  of  the 
stage:  Having  letters  of  introduction,  he  played  small  parts  in  London. 
Present  at  Camilh's  death-bed  he  was  obliged  to  face  the  audience.  "It 
•was  tills  remarkable  performance  of  mine — ^for  I  did  not  move  a  muscle 
of  any  soft  or  kind  and  kept  rigidly  still  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Lin- 
gard-^that  caused  Wilkie  Collins  to  send  a  message  to  Alexander  to  say: 
'Fox  God's  sake  tell  the  boy  with  the  wooden  face  to  turn  his  back  on 
thg  audience.' " 

■  And  when  later  he  was  playing  for  £6  a  week  in  "Daniel  Druce,"  his 
brother  cheered  him  up  by  telling  him  about  two  girls  who  were  sitting  in 
fr^nt  of  him.  They  were  evidently  bored.  "But  when  I  made  my  third 
entrance  one  of  them  turned  to  the  other  and  exclaimed  in  an  exasperated 
voice;  'Oh!  Here  comes  that  Dreadful  Man  again.'" 


'■ .  Hawtrey's  fortunes  turned  with  the  production  of  "The  Private  Sec- 
retary," which  was  at  first  reviewed  unfavorably,  and  was  unsuccessful 
at  "the  box  office.  The  Jilay  ran  for  two  years  in  London.  No  one  knows 
how' much  Hawtrey  made  out  of  this  farce.  From  the  time  of  the  next 
prpduction,  "The  Arabian  (Nights,"  to  his  death,  he  was  in  debt,  a  prey 
to -.money  lenders;  yet  he  won  at  Ascot  over  £14,000  by  the  victory  of  a 
rank  outsider,  ami  once  when  he  could  not  raise  money,  bankers  were 
obdurate  and  failure  was  imminent,  he  saved  himself  for  the  time  being 
by  winning  r.early  £2000  by  a  lucky  bet. 

-  He  writes  with  greater  zest  about  the  race  track  than  about  the 
theatre.  Perhaps  his  genuine  modesty  prevented  him  from  writing  un- 
reservedly about  his  theatrical  career.  Racing— ah,  that  was  another 
matter.  There  is  a  long  chapter  about  "the  wonderful  jockeyship"  of 
Fred  Archer,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached.  Archer,  who  died  in  a 
fit  of  deliriu'.n  by  his  own  hand,  had  undermined  his  constitution, 
Hawtrtey  thinks,  in  order  to  keep  dovra  his  weight.  "I  have  known  him 
t  a  . ga  through  a  whole  day  with  nothing  more  to  eat  than  a  couple  of 
Punches  of  grapes,  for  fear  of  adding  a  pound  to  his  weight.  He  was 
little  more  than  skin  and  bones."  Victor  Hugo  said:  "Success  is  hideous" 
— <nd  so  it  is  even  on  the  race  track. 

Whenever  Hawtrey  writes  about  racing,  steeple  chasing,  horses^  in 
any  way,  he  writes  with  a  peculiar  gusto.  About  his  acting  and  the 
Stage  in  general,  he  seems  to  be  more  or  less  constrained,  yet  the  book 
abounds  in  facts,  anecdotes,  opinions. 


■  ■  inere  ,is  very  little  "a  bout  hi^' playing  in  uoston,  m  lact  oniy  tnis: 
•*0.he  of  my  greatest  friends  in  America  was  Harry  Otis,  a  member  of 
the  Somerset  Club,  an<|  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  Boston. 
I  always  told  him  that  he  could  do  nothing  longer  than  any  man  I 
•^R^y-  He  was  a  most  delightful  companion,  always  the  same,  always 
cbeerj'.  Occasionally,  he  would'break  into  verse."  (Hawtrey  quotes  four 
verses  of  "Reminiscences.")  This  friendship  was  kept  up  until  the  time  of 
Otis's  death. 


'  '  ]ffis  judgment  was  not  always  sound.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
By  Penley  to  accept  "Charley's  Aunt."  The  chief  successes  of  his  later 
years  were  "A  Message  from  Mars,"  "The  Man  from  Blankley's,"  and 
"Ambrose  Applejohn's  Adventure."  The  first  by  an  American,  Richard 
Gahthony,  was  thought  in  its  original  form,  too  melodramatic  for  London. 
Ganthony  rewrote  it,  and  then  Ha\vtrey  and  his  brother  revised  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawtrey,  audiences  in  the  United  States  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  satire  in  "The  Man  from  Blankley's."  One  American  critic 
wrote:  "It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  company  of  ordinary  folk 
could  so  mercilessly  humiliate  a  good-natured  chap  for  being  a  nobody, 
or  why  they  should  wther  before  his  monocle  like  snowflakes  under  a 
burning  glass  when  they  find  he  is  a  real  lord." 

Hawtrey  visited  the  United  States  several  times,  first  in  1901  in 
"A  Message  from  Mars."  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  New 
York,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  Paris,  it  was  so  full  of  Americans. 
He  thought  when  he  landed  that  there  must  be  a  fire,  as  every  one  was 
rushing  along  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  were  merely  men  hustling  to  get  to  their  work. 

"Yes,"  some  one  may  ask:    "What  did  he  think  of  Boston?" 


.  It  was  in  the  United  States  that  Hawtrey  was  offered  $500  for  his 
accent  by  an  American.  Once  Hawtrey  took  De  Wolf  Hopper's  part  for 
a;- few  minutes  in  a  burlesque  at  Hopper's  request.  One  of  the  critics 
wrote:  "The  resemblance  to  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  cej-tainly  remarkable, 
aiwj.would  have  been  more  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pronounced  Ameri- 
can accent."  Hawtrey  adds:  "I  can  sympathize  with'  Charlie  Chaplin, 
wht>,  on  one  occasion,  found  himself  in  a  town  where  a  competition  was 
beln^  held  for  the  best  imitation  of  the  Charlie  Chaplin  walk.  He  en- 
tered as  one  of  the  candidates.  But,  alas!  he  only  came  out  thirteenth 
on  the  list." 


Playing  in  "The  iVJan  from  Blankley's"  at  New  York,  Hawtrey  as 
Lord  Strathpeffer  used  to  vary  the  conundrums  asked  at  the  dinner  scene. 
One  delated  to  a  family  that  was  fond  of  playing  bridge.  They  thought 
a'ud  spoke  of  nothing  else.  Tho  father  died  and  the  sons  discussed 
wJiietHer  he  should  buried  or  cremated.  The  younger  son  said:  "I'll 
leave  it  to  you";  to  which  the  elder  one  replied,  "Well,  let's  make  it 
spades." 

.At  Philadelphia,  in  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  the  dressing  rooms 
W(3re  ailve  with  rats  and  creeping  insects.    At  Fort  Wayne  there  was  I 
"a  typical  American  hotel,  with  an  enormous  long  menu  of  every  con- 1 
ceiv^hle  kind  of  dish  that  you  could  not  possibly  eat,  When  you  were  i 
dog-tired  and  worn  out.    Nothing  but  cereals,  and  such  things  as  lambs' 
tongues  and  pigs'  feet."    At  New  Brighton,  where  they  played  in  a  music  j 
haH";  Hawtrey  mistook  a  chimpanzee  sitting  in  a  chair,  waiting  his  turn,] 
f ojj^  the  property  man  and  asked  him  for  two  boojcs  that  were  missing. 
One  of  the  drawing  room  cars  in  which  he  traveled  was  "The  lojanthe," 
anitithe  two  negro  servants  were  named  Boon  and  Desperate.    It  was  at 
S4Rft"Aritonio  that  Hawtrey  was  excessively  hot.    Mopping  his  brow — ihe] 
i^Qi^cuiry  was  73  degrees  in  the  shade — he  spoke  to  the  doorkeeper  about  | 
th»  beauty  of  the  weather.    "A  lovely  day!"  I  said.    "Gee!    This  is  the 

fint'cold  snap  we  have  had!"  was  his  reply.  I 



■  ''"'^llnrsome  American  cities  the  audiences  were  apparently  not  grate- 
folr^witness  these  entries  in  Hawtrey's  diary : 
,     "Ti^e  most  apathetic,  stupidest  audience  ever  encountered." 
?.  "The  management  cheated  us,  alteriiig  the  contract." 
"Of  course  the  play  went  splendidly,  but  'pearls  before  swine'  ex-| 
presses  the  value  of  this  place."  ' 

VThe  manager  cheats  when  he  can  and  is  rude  alwajrs." 
.  .  J^t  Columbus  all  they  could  obtain  at  the  hotel  "on  the  American 
plan"  were  fried  eggs  and  cereals,  but,  mirabile  dictu!  they  found  'a  vin- 
tage champagne,  Pommery.   There  were  six  bottles  in  the  cellar;  Hawtrey 
took  the  lot. 

The  loss  of  the  Titanic  injnred  theatrical  business  in  New  York  in 
ISlS  '^rhen  Hawtrey's  company  opened  in  "Dear  Old  Charlie."  The  houses 


were  practically  empty.  In  one  scene 
Hawtrey  ha.A  the  stage  to  himself. 
Holman  came  on  and  In  a  lugnbrious 
and  solemn  voice  asked:  "Are  you 
alone""'  "l  very  nearly  upaet  his  gravl-  . 
ty,  for  I  looked  all  round  , the  house  and  } 
then  replied,   'Almost.'  "  '  j 

This  volume  is  entertaining  In  many 
ways.  "Reading  it,  one  has  a  feeling  of  | 
personal   friendship   for  the  admirable] 
actor  and  mourn.';  the  loss  of  the  mod- 
est    sensitive,   humorous,  kind-hearted 
man     Mr.  Maugham  says  that  Hawtrey 
took  neither  life  nor  him.self  with  unbe- 
coming gravity.   "In  England  laughter 
is  never  verv  respectable;  our  country- 
men give  I  their  esteem  more  readily  to 
I  those  who  bore  them  than  to  those  who 
lamuse.    .    .    .    Charles  Hawtrey  knew 
this  very  well,  and  ft  never  failed  to 
cause  him  a  lively  and  good-natured 
amUsement,    He  enjoyed  himself,  and 
he  gave  enjoyment  to  others.    I  can  Im- 
lagins  no  more  pleasing  r^oollecuon  lo 
teave  tJia  world." 


a?.  H. 


IS  or  whether  ir-uccini  gamed  any- 
'■y  the  use  of  a  Japanese  tune  or 
s  o.  '.  he  story  pleases  In  spite  of  the  fact 
'  lat  the  cad  of  a  hero  is  an  American, 
hrlstened   Benjamin   Franklin   at  tftie 
.  aptisraal  font,  on  the  other  hand  the 
American   consul  is  a  credit  to  our 
vlplonatlc  .st^rvice. 


I  Sliss  Itoselle  gave  a  thoroughly  ar- 
I  tistlc  portrayal  of  the  heroine,  both  vo- 
I  cally  aii<l  dramatically;  by  her  song 
giving  character  to  the  joyous,  senti- 
mental, sad,  then  tragic  situations.  Her 
•'elivery  of  the  aria  in  the  second  act 
thrilled  the  audience,  which  should 
have  filled  the  theatre.  Miss  Kent  acted 
intellieently,  and  Mr.  Valle  did  his  lit- 


tle well.  The  orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Baccolini,  g"-re  full  support  and  was 
eloquent  thrcighout.  The  ballet  in  di- 
vertissement following  the  opera  ^  was 
an  agreeaoij  supplement. 

The  op-jr.  as  announced  for  the  eve- 
ning perfo.mance  was  good  old  "Trova- 
tor?,"  with  Ferrundo  frightening  the 
co.n.'s  retainers  by  his  gruesome  stpry, 
wltii  the  mysterious  Gypsy,  the  re- 
vengeful count.-ieonora  sobbing  .while 
she  hears  the  man  in  the  tower  with 
his  Immortal  melody;  with  the  "Mise- 
rere" for  her  lover  about  to  die.  What 
a  marvelous  last  act.  No  wonder  the 
opera  with  its  fire  and  passion  has  lived 
and  mocked  the  carpers.  The  singers 
as  announced  were  Mmes.  Jacobo  and 
deMette;  Messrs.  Salazar  and  Basiola. 

ISS  HUTCHINSON 


Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall, 
playing  this  program: 
Prelude  and  Fugue  In  D  minor.  Bach; 
Gluck-Saint  Saens;  Impromptu, 
Schubert;  Etude  in  B 


Alceste, 

opus  90,  Ko.  1, 

flat  minor,  Mendelssohn:  Prelude  m  A 
Moret;    Corcovado,    Gavea.  from 
do     Brazril,     Milhaud;     Inj- ^ 
1  F  sharp,  Chopin;   Scherzo  I 


in  B  minor,  Chopin;  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  | 
Debussy;  SequidtUas,  Albenlz;  Berceuse 
(from  L'oiseau  de  feu)  Stravinsky;  ( 
Concert  Etude,  MacDowell. 

Miss  Hutchinson  showed  excellent 
judgment  in  several  respects  as  well  as 
nice  taste,  when  she  laid  out  her  pro- 
gram for  yesterday.  Recognizing,  no 
music  of  the  deepest  Import,  wisely  she 
doubt,  that  she  is  not  yet  grown  to 
/eft  oft  her  list  music  better  mted  to 
KosenihalHhan  to  a  player  very  young. 
In  her  modesty,  furthermore,  Mlsa 
Hutchinson  stood  ready  to  play  a  Bach 
piece  as  Bach  wrote  it,  not  as  Tauslg. 
Busonl  and  the  rest  conceived  he  should 
have  dressed  it  out. 

They  being  in  the  fashion  today.  Miss 
Hutchinson  shrewdly  supplied  her  audi- 
ence, with  music  by  Stravinsky  and 
Milhaud.  The  Russian's  Berceuse,  for. 
piano,  mattered  little  one  way  or  an- 
other, but  the  "saudades  '  from  Brazil 
brought  Miss  Hutchinson  the  tribute  of 
brisk  applause  and  laughter.  The  joke 
lay  In  the  "Corvocado,"  In  a  tune  in  D 
major,  eight  bars  long,  being  supported 
by  a  lazy  rhythmical  bass  in  G  major. 
Milhaud  presently,  in  his  desire  for 
grosser  disparity  between  the  two 
voices,  ranged  harmonically  still  farther 

afield.    Therein  he  sl?owed  a  lons  head. . 
for  more   trivial   music  than   the  few 
bars  all  In  the  key  of  G  It  .^ould  be 
hard  to  imagine.    The  "Gavea"  sounded 
less  silly,  though  even  more  unpleasant 
than  the  first  piece.    But  the  audience 
relished  the  joke,  as  they  conceived  It- 
Miss  Hutchinson   played   with  such 
unfailingly- beautiful  tone,  so  skilful  a 
use  of  the  rather  limited  8ca>«. 
namics  at  her  command,  a'^o  J>th  such 
competent  employment  of  the  necia-ls, 
that  she  gave  real  pleasure  to  an  audlr 
ence  of  good  size.    It  was  surely  owing 
to  nervousness  that  she  somewhat  too 
freauenlly   allowed   one  hand   to  ran 
before   the   other.     To  her  advantage 
she  might   cultfvate  a  keener  feellns 
for  r^i-thm.  and  if  she  should  conie  to 
feel  that  in  much  of  what  she  P  ayed 
yesterday  there  lies  a  deeper  vein  of 
poetry  than  she  has  yet  discovered.  It 

"°To^ome"llsteners  Miss  Hutchinson 
did  her  best  work  in  the  Gluck  gavotte 
and  m  the  Schubert  Impromptu,  nto 
the  varying  moods  of  which  latter  piece 
she  showed   true  Insight 


flat, 

saudades 
promptu 


R.  R.'Q. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WKEK 


DAySy^p^^ory  Hall,  3i30  P.  M.    Jo.ef  Hotm.nn,  pianl.t.  Set  special 
St"  J.mes  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.    People's  Symphony  Orche.tr.,  Mr. 
^oll.nhauer  conductor.    See  .(XOClal  notice. 

,LAV-.ora.n  Hall,  ^^^^^  ,'^;„,^:n^nX.''  M  o'  ra%""b,nr  tr:. 

V."d.rUeT'M?wVn7er  ^^^'Tn'.«^•arrH.a;  Me  trom  pay's  Garl.h 

Handel.  L*t  we  vv  Berce.nix,  Le  Parfum  I mperlssable ; 

5on.  lea  .he  Foi^st    Arnaes.  Selma;  Sibelius.  Autumn  Night; 

i.enhammer.  '"*„^^J;,^^\;*'c"  reenter.   When   the   Mi.ty  Shadow. 

'nr^ueckauf    En'  "Inen,'/  waller.  On   the  Water  of  the  Marsh. 

^now-drcp.;   mh   century,   arr^  by   O'Connor- Morrl..   Allelu,a.  Mr... 

Dudley  Fitts,  accompanist.  ,  ui 

LlDNESDAY-Jordnn  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Parish  William.,  b'jj*""*- 
'    .mol  D.rCaro  Bene;  Scarlatti,  O  Cessate  di  Plagarml;  Donaudy.  Sorge 

"i  so  -  Schubert    Die  Kra.i^e,  Der  Stuermlsche  Morgen;  Brahms.  Die 

«L  ^     ,K.    Bot.chaft    Trunk,  Der  Sommerfaden.  Den  Andem.  Duparc, 

E.^gle    Rou..e.u    BulT/de  Savon;  Debussy.  Mandoline;  Moret,  Cha«. 

'°^^".,r:;1norlTcTpU^|r|•b^;^:'M•.ra  Mowrey.  .  Meant  to  DO 
My  work  TodaV:  treason  .nd  Plot,  The  Logical  Owl;  Malc«,m  David- 
son  Beauty,  Rain  on  the  Down. 
■»|jRSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Kathleen  McAlister.  "opranp. 
Handel  Dual  tar  falletta:  Schubert.  Harkl  hark,  the  Uark;  KJeruelt, 
^on„  of  Svrnaeve;  Strauss.  Staendchon;  Lotti,  Pur  Dicesti,  O  Bocca 
Ie?i2.  Ro»lni  ''Una  Voce  Poco  Fa";  Debussy.  Mandoline;  Chadw,ck, 
He  Love.  Me:  R.chmanlnov.  Lilacs;  Foote,  I'm  Wearin'  Awa';  Bene- 
diet    The  wren.    William  Heifer,  piamst. 

UR'DAY->)ordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Caroline  Hudson -Alexander,  •oP'-ano- 
r  iHandel  let  wander  not  unseen  and  Hide  me  from  day  s  Qarnl.h. 
I  Eye  a'rom  ''T^Alleoro  et  ,1  Pens.ero.o") .  Alleluia  (from  .  Esther'  ; 
noH.rri  Embartfuer-vous;  Duparc,  Extase;  Massenet,  Air  of  the  Vir- 
n.n  Br^hm.  vrm  Strand..  Salome,  Maodenfluch;  H*nschel  A  Melody 
f  om  Purest  Sphere.  The  Angels  Dear.  Gypsy  Serenade;  Old  Spanish 
/rr  bvTurt  Schindler,  The  Birds  Praise  the  Advent  of  Our  Sav.our; 
Forsyth.  Sncw  Fairies;  Watts.  Wings  of  Night;  Hanson,  Joy,  Shipmate, 
.Joy.    Huyman  Bultekan,  pianist. 


All,  these  publishers!  Last  month  the 
>ndon  Thnes  Literary  Supplement 
inted  an  advertisement  of  James 
yoe's  "Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
oung  Man."  In  this  advertisement  the 
jbllsher,  Jonathan  Cape,  cited,  Arnold 
ennett  as  scylng:  "I  have  never  read 
lythlng  to  surpass  It,  and  I  doubt  If  I 
ive  ever  read  anything  to  equal  It." 
Mr.  Bennett  was  thereby  moved  to 
iger.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
iltor  of  the  Literary  Supplement: 

TWs- ridiculous  remark  Is  apocrj-phal. 
ar  from  putting  the  novel  first  among 
le  novels  in  the  world.  I  have  critl- 
zed  It  very  severely  and  have  affirmed 
lat  It  bored  me." 

Mr.  George  Backer  has  been  admlt- 
d  without  a  dissenting  voice  to^our 
ill  of  fame,  for  "he  has  lent  his  flnan- 
al  support  to  the  production  of  'A 
team  Roller.'  "  As  Miss  Janet  Beecher. 
ho  takes  the  part  of  the  heroine, 
A'eetly  remarked:  "Let  George  do  It." 

THAT  SLUSH  FUND 

(From  the  Lawrence  Tclsgram) 
NEW  YORK.  Nov.  5,  (By  the  As- 
iciated  Press) — Coolidge  and  I>awes 
.vept  the  Empire  state  in  the  elec- 
on  yesterday  on  the  basis  of  Incom- 
lete  returns  by  a  plurality  of  approxl- 
lately  »820,000. 

And  the  Lawrence  Telegram  showed 
lat  Mr.  Coolidge  was  a  rough  rider. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  5  (By  the  As- 
ociated  Press) — As  returns  from  the 
tates  continued  to  roll  In  today  they 
erved  only  to  swell  the  tire  upon  which 
alvln  Coolidge  is  riding  to  an  apparent 
verwhelming  victory  over  his  two  op- 
onents. 

"■Tire?"  We  thought  Cal  was  on  the 
ront  seat.  ' 


A    MODEST  SUGGESTION 

(Provoked  by  the  accounts  of  a  film 
erslon  of  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles" 
rem  which  Wessex  seems  to  have  been 
mltted  and  in  which  Tess  has  hair  with 
.  "permanent  wave."  rides  in  motor 
ars  with  a  cigar-smoking  villain,  and 
3  seduced  In  a  London  night  club!) 
)h,  build  me  some  pillories,  all  in  a  line, 

A  shameful  and  obvious  row, 
\nd  Issue  a  ration  of  eggs  in  decline 

To  all  who  can  aim  them  and  throw! 
Chen  catch  nite.  I  beg  you,  and  catch 
Without  fail 

Each  wretch  in  this  dastardly  set 
.Vho  turned  the  grave  beauty  of  "Tess" 
and  tier  tale  , 

To  a  sloppy,  fifth-rate  novelette! 

Then  string  up  the  lot  to  the  open  con- 
tempt 

Of  all  whom  their  feat  leaves  aghast-^ 
'roducer    and    actors,    let    none  be 
exempt. 

Right  down  to  the   "censors"  who 
passed. 

\nd  then,  while  the  salvoes  of  compli- 
ments range 
In  elegant,  accurate  curves, 

the  public  may  get  what  It  wants  for 
a  change 

And  this  movie  set  what  It  deserves. 

Lucio. 


ELEVATOR  MANf^RS 

(A   stenographer    speaks  out) 
I  don't  care  if  you  take  off  your  hats. 
And  I  don't  care  if  you  keep  them  on; 
It's   nothing   to   me   one   way  or  the 

other. 

But  what  does  make  me  mad. 
And  every  other  woman  in  the  build- 
ing mad, 

So    that    We    could    gladly  turn  and 

scratch  you, 
Is  your  disgusting  habit  of  standing 

still 

AVhen  the  elevator  reaches  the  street 
floor. 

Standing  like  stone  posts'  blocking  the 
way 

While  we  girls  squeeze  past  your  thick 

bodies.  _^ 
We  should  like  to  stick  our  hatpins  into 
you. 

Only  we  don't  wear  hatpins  any  more. 
Men,  why^  do  you  do  it? 

GLADYS  HAYES. 

Boston. 


AIN'T  NATURE  WONDERFUL? 

Mr.  Lester  Boardwell  of  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  73  years  old,  cut  new  teeth 
recently."  The  new  teeth  appeared 
directly  behind  the  upper  front  row  as 
a  separate  set.'  Bordwell  has  no  false 
teeth." 

But  Mutlanus  saw.  one  Zandes,  a 
Samothraclan,  who  bred  Jnis  teeth  again 
after  he  had  arrived  at  the  104th  year 
of  his  age. 

In  the  days  of  Louis,  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  Lord  Michall  de  Roniagnano.  being 
tlien  aged  above  90  years,  cast  his 
teeth;  and  had  almost  a  complete  new 
set  that  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those 
that  were  fallen  out.  And  In  1372,  when 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  resided  above 
the  Rhine,  "one  night  in  his  sleep  he ' 
had  one  of  his  grinders  that  dropped 
out.  and  another  immediately  came  into 
the  room  of  it.  Which  was  the  greater 
wonder  to  those  that  were  about  him, 
[seeing  the  emperor  at  that  time  was  in 
Ithe  71st  year  of  his  age." 

Aristotle  writes  that  not  only  men  in 
old  age,  but  also  women,  sometimes  at 
p  years  of  age,  have  put  forth  their 
great  teeth.  "My  wife."  saith  Donatus, 
|"in  the  36th  year  of  Iier  age  put  forth 
the  farthermost  jaw  tooth."  A  learned 
Iman  tells  of  himself  that  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  ago  he  had  a  jaw  tooth 
Icome. 

From  "The  Social  Destitute"  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"Around  the  corner  there  was  a  cor- 
niced gate  in  a  fence  decorated  with  a 
villainous  cheval-de-frlse."         •  i 

THE  SMALLER  ONE  REMAINED  ! 

(From  the  Marieeta,  Ohio,  Times) 
Tom  Taggart.  veteran  Indiana  politi- 
cian, wa.^  operated  on  for  appendicitis 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

His  larger  appendix  was  removed 
after  a  local  anaesthetic  had  been  ad- 
ministered. 


JOSEF  HOFMANN : 

Josef  Hofmann,  pianist,  pinyed  thlB 
program  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony  hall:  Sonata,  op  111.  BeethoVen; 
Valse,  op,  64,  No.  3,  Nocturne,  op,  BB, 
No.  2,  Scherzo  In  B  minor.  Chwpln; 
Krelsleriana,  Schumann;  I»relude  lij  D 
minor,  Rachmanlnov;  Moment  Muslc^e, 
op,  94,  No.  3,  Schubert-Godowaky; 
Tango,  Albenlz-Oodowsky;  Ka;|^do- 
scope,  Ilofnmnn.  :„  ; 

As  well  as  this  reasonably  Ionf'i<iro- 
gram,  Mr.  Hofmann  played  siirvtral 
extra  pieces,  among  them  thq^  ,'jj(ttle 
Chopin  waltz  In  G  flat,  the  E  fla't.ROO- 
turno.  a  Schubert  piece,  Schum^k^n'a 
"Warum,"  and  a  fox  trot,  or  doigv-irot, 
or  whatever  It  la  "our  wild  younj?  peo- 
ple." as  the  writer  In  the  "AtliiWtlo" 
called  them,  dance  so  languidly  tnday 

This  unlocked  for  music  Mr.  HAfmann 
played  delightfully.  In  music  ofi'^eat 
length  and  breadth,  he  appears, oddly 
enough,  to  have  lost  Interest.  TlWiflrst 
movement  of  the  Beethoven  sonata  he 
played  yesterday  with  an  air  of  .  in- 
difference and  with  nonchalant  tech- 
nique; of  the  arietta,  though  h»;.  ap- 
proached it  more  respectfully,  he  nfissed 
the  ethereal  note.  The  Kreisleirlana 
he  made  less  moodily  capricious  jtian 
episodic.  The  scherzo,  beautiful  ,j(iio- 
ments  notwithstanding,  he  made  byi  no 
means  thrilling. 

1  But  if  Mr.  Hpfmann,  who  used  to  b» 
above  all  else  a  great  player  of  great 
music,  has  lost  the  power  to  deal, 
emotionally  or  Imaginatively,  s  with 
I  music  that  Is  grand,  on  the  other  liind 
j  he  has  developed  genuine  chann  In 
;  music  of  lighter  texture.  The  two 
waltzes  he  played  entranclngly,  with 
the  lightness  of  a  feather.  In  the  first 
nocturne  he  maintained  a  balance  quite 
unusually  fine  between  the  melody  and 
the  accompaniment,  and  to  the  nocturne 
of  the  encore,  by  his  rhythmical  treat- 
ment of  the  baSs,  he  restored  the 
fascination  that  might  have  been  as- 
sumed had  faded  for  all  time. 

By  his  rhythm,  too,  as  well  as  by 
beautiful  tone,  Mr.  Hofmann  made  be- 
witching the  Schubert  "Moment  Musi- 
cal"—which  has  no  need  of  Mr.  Godow- 
sky'3  furbishing,  the  other  piece  by 
Schubert,  and  the  languorous  Spanish 
tango.  In  the  fox  trot  he  compassed 
one  of  those  slow,  carefully  graded 
climaxes  for  which  he  has  long  been 
famous.  Entranclngly,'  Indeed,  Mr.  Hof- 
mann played  yesterday — so  long  as  he 
confined  himself  to  pieces  a  few  pages 
long.  R.  R.  o. 
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A  correspondent  asks:  "Where  do 
the  West  end  and  the  Back  Bay  meet?" 

It  was  the  late  "Sandy"  Browne  who 
described  the  land  bounded  by  Boylston 
street,  Huntington  avenue,  Dartmouth 
street  and  Massachusetts  avenue  as 
"the  small  of  the  Back  Bay." 


j    ■      ADD  DRAMATIC  NOTES 

I  To  everybody's  surprise,  it  developed' 
ithat  Mr.  Dempsey.  in  addition  to  his  1 
histrionic   ability,    possessed  consider- 
able  knowledge -  of  the   manly  art  of  I 
'self-defense.— MomlBg  Telegraph.  | 


MYI  MYI 

(The  adv.  says  this  guarantee  ticket 
gees  with  every  pair). 

"A  new  pair  If  this  bloomer  does  not 
give  satisfaction  with  reasonable  wear. 
Your  dealer  will  replace  them." 


The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  Its  second  concert  for  the  season 
at  the  St-  James  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon.  Carmella  Ippolito,  violinist, 
was  soloist.  Mr.  MoUenhauer  con- 
ducted. The  program  Included:  Hum- 
perdlnck.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and 
Gretel'*;  Tschalkowsky,  Concerto  for 
violin;  Cesar  Franck,  "Les  Eolldes," 
and  Wagner,  Overture  to  "Rlenzi." 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  In  a  concert 
of  her  own.  Miss  Ippolito  ventured  to 
play  the  Tschalkowsky  concerto  with 
merely  a  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Yesterday,  playing  it  as  it  was  Intended, 
with  the  solo  violin  outlined  against  the 
glowing  Russian  pattern  of  the  orches- 
tra, she  fared  better.  There  were  no 
moments  of  wildest  ecstasy,  of  startling 
brilliance,  but,  through  the  difficult 
measures  of  the  Allegro,  the  lovely 
canzonetta  with  its  two  boldly  differing 
themes,  and  the  sweeping  finale  with 
its  echoe.s  of  barbaric  dance  and  fren- 
zied folk  ritual,  she  played  sensitively, 
with  a  warm  and  flexible  tone,  clarity 
of  phrase,  and  fluent  technique. 

Although  only  the  "Rlenzi"  overture 
bore  his  name,  there  were  flashes  of 
Wagner  In  each  of  the  other  pieces; 
in  Humperdlnck'3  prelude  to  his  opera 
of  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  with  its  swift 
changes  of  mood  and  varying  themes, 
the  sharp  little  melody  In  the  trum- 
pets, the  conjuring  up  of  weird  and 
strange  beings,  the  gay  and  dancing 
rhythms.  And  In*  his  chromatic  devel- 
opment of  his  leading  theme  in  "Les 
Eolldes,"  Cesar  Franck,  too,  had  his 
Wagnerian  moments. 

And  "Les  Eolldes,"  suggested  by  Le- 
conte  de  Llsle's  coolly  beautiful  poem 
of  the  daughters  of  Aeolus,  Is  vague 
and  exquisite  musical  Imagining,  of  the 
most  fragile  orchestral  nuances,  subtle 
modulations,  windy  and  haunting  chro- 
matlce,  a  symphonic  poem  of  thin- 
nest reality.  For  performance  It  de- 
mands the  greatest  precision  and  skill 
in  the  turn  of  each  phrase.  And,  al- 
though It  was  least  suited  to  the  abil- 
ities of  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  orchestra,  he 
did  his  best  with  it. 

But  it  was  }n  the  flare  of  the  Tschal- 
kowsky concerto,  in  the  soft  fancying 
of  Humperdlnck,  and  the  strident  swell 
of  the  Rlenzi  overture  that  the  orches- 
tra shone;  and  again  the  improvement 
in  strings  and  In  wind  section  was  no- 


1.  .  .Li,..  ,  1  .  ■•! (.  u  A  i  .1  .  ii:i.l  very 
calhuuiasttc  audience. 

The  program  for  next  we<ik  wjll  be 
as  follows:  Conductor,  Stuart  Ma.<ion; 
soloist,  George  Mlquelle,  violoncellist. 
The  program:  Blzot,  Ovf-rture,  "Pa- 
trle";  Hadyn.  Symi-hooy  -N'o.  2  In  D 
Major;  Converse,  Romance  for  orches- 
tra, "Festival  of  Pan";  Boellmann,  va- 
riations synrphonlque  for  violonfello  and 
orchestra,  and  numbers  from  Mendels- 
solm'.s  music  for  "A  Midnunimer  Night's 
Dream."  E.  O.  | 


LEON  VARTANIAN 

Rose  Zulalian,  Contralto,  Aiub 
at  Concert 


At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon a  concert  was  friven  by  Leon 
Vartanian,  pianist,  assisted  by  Rose 
Zulalian,  contralto,  with  Mrs.  Vin-j 
cent  Hubbard  as  her  accompanist. ! 
The  program  was  as  follows; 

Cniopln,  Nocturne  Op.  27,  N2 ;  Ltszt, 
Hungarian  Rhapsodle,  Nil ;  Barchou- 
darlan,  Dance  Orlentale,  N4,  Leon  Var- 
tanian ;  Tchaikovsky.  Farewell  ye  Hills 
(Aria),  Joan  of  Arc;  Spendlaroff,  Al 
Vard,  Rose  Zul«.llan ;  Cfhopln.  Nocturne 
Op.  32,  N2;  Valse  Op.  64,  N2 ;  Liszt, 
Gondoliera ;  Opera  of  "LeblebldJI  Hor- 
Hor"  ;  Chorus  of  Gypsies,  I^eon  Varta- 
nian ;  Chopin,  Fantasle-Impromptu  Op. 
66,  Etude,  Prelude;  Opera  of  "Leble- 
bldjl  Hor-Hor,"  Canzona,  Leon  Varta- 
nlaa;  R.  Mellklan;  (a)  Oror  (Lullaby), 
(b)  Psak  (Wedding  Song),  Rose  Zula- 
lian ;  lylszit,  Hungarian  Rhapsodle,  N2 ; 
Llszt-Paganlnl  Etudes:  (a)  La  Chasse, 
(b)  La  Campanella,  Leon  Vartanian. 

Mr.  Vartanian  seems  to  be  a  very 
modest  and  diffident  yrjung  pianist, 
none  too  daring,  possessed  of  a  good 
technique  which  he  never  flaunt*,  « 
shy'  sentiment,  and  a  clarity  and  pre 
cislon  In  tone  and  phrasing.  Yesterday 
ha  played  the  Chopin  nocturnes  with 
care,  only  occasionally  Indulging  In 
poetic  imaginings.  There  was  a  swift 
rhythm  In  his  playing  of  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,  a  slow  and  caressing 
orientalism  In  the  Barchoudarlan  dance, 
at  times  a  swift  flash  of  color  and  a 
beautiful  tone.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
even  In  the  wild  and  exotlo  choruses 
from  the  opera  of  "LeblebldJI  Hor- 
Hor,"  he  seemed  afraid  of  himself,  re- 
strained, sticking  close  to  a  literal 
translation.  Perhaps  with  hla  next 
concert  this  shyness  will  have  worn  oft. 
and.  daring  more,  he  will  play  with 
more  fire  and  originality. 

Mrs.  Zulalian,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  sang  her  various  numbers 
with  a  powerful  voice,  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  its  lower  registers,  Mrs. 
Hubbard  accompanied  her  well.  There 
was  a  fair  sized  audience,  that  ap- 
plauded with  zest. 


We  have  referred  more  than  once  to 
the  excellent  series  of  Broadway  Trans- 
lations, published  In  this  country  by  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  C;o.  of  New  York  (Cyrano 
de  Bergerac's  Voyages  to  the  Moon  and 
Sun  should  be  of  special  interest  now 
that  Walter  Hampden  will  be  seen  fn 
Rostand's  play  next  week.  If  only  for 
Richard  Addlngrton's  preface  In  which 
he  discusses  Cyrano  as  a  legendary 
character.) 

The  three  latest  volums  In  the  series 
are  Bandello's  "Tragical  Tales,"  "The 
Eplo  of  the  Beast:  Reynard  the  Fox  and 
Physlolo^s,"  with  an  Introduction  by 
William  Rose;  and  "The  Poets  of  the 
Greek  Anthology."  containing  biographi- 
cal and  critical  prefaces  with  transla- 
tions by  F.  A.  Wright  of "  Blrbeck  Col- 
lege. 


This   last   volume,    a   companion   to  i 
"The  Girdle  of  Aphrodite,"  Is  a  delight.  | 
Mr.  Wright  has  not  only  lively  appreci- 
ation of  poetlo  beauty;  he  Is  not  only 
an  accomplished  scholar;  he  has  a  sense  j 
of  humor,  and  he  often  speaks  of  these 
poets  as  if  they  were  now  living  and 
writing  verses,  grave  and  gay,  for  our 
newspapers  and  magazines.     Take  for 
instance  the  praise  of  wine  by  Paul  the 
Sidentlary: 

Let  the  ploughman  munch  his  bread. 
Champ  the  grain  with  greedy  maw. 

Which  the  empress  of  the  dead 
Once  her  mother  saw. 
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eat  Is  loathsome,  full  of  blood: 
\nd  vo(,r  hullock  you  must  kill, 
i'^ers'lovo  It  as  their  food, 
Vultures  porge  their  fin. 

:sh-bones  bring  men  to  their  grave:. 
Death  Is  lurking  In  the  dls.h. 
.in  fiarlv  end  you  crave, 
Eat  a  plate  of  nsh. 

Wine  19  food:  a  drink  la  wine; 

Here's  to  wine's  good  health. 
This  Paul  was  also  an  amorist.  Jaco- 
.uan  and  Caroline  poets  did  not  heslj 
.to  to  plunder  his  treasure  house^  Ho. 
..^terent  was  the  mood  of  P-^f  f  ^  °' ' 
lexandrla.     Leopardl    and  fchopen- 
!  uer  were  gay  dogs  In  comparison  To 

;;-rr^rchSn^^%^ 

ueath  is  the  butcher,  man  his  herd  of 
BWlhe; 

nrp.'^'k'^  I.'Zlor^'iT^  the  squealing 
line;  , 
Then  draws  his  knife. 
_        P„,las'     He   was   a  secondarj 

dumps. 

The  old  satirists  are  well  represented. 
Nlcharchus  dreaded  the  sea. 
Johnson  has  a  sailing  boat; 

"Safety"  Is  her  name, 
And  of  all  the  craft  afloat 
None  can  match  that  same. 

If  they  went  aboard  his  hooker, 
W^^fd  gTl^rallhtt  Davys  locker 

Once  she  left  the  la""?-  . 
Was  Nlcharchus  fond  of  muslc7 
The  hooting  owle  bode  death  with  flap- 
But  o^^s  e^'elves  faU  dead  when 
Nanoy  sings. 
Note  the  Jaunty  ease  of  these  trans- 
lations. Mr.  Wright,  who  can  be  lyrica 
in  translating  exquisite  lyrics,  does  not 
^  rtroD  Into  Blang  when  foot- 

''°f  »^d  loffe?s  of  speech  are  appro- 
Panadas    who  did  not  like  his 
^^:rwlfraddr:-ed  a  boastful  friend: 
■•I  won't  do  what  I'm  told,  that  s  flat, 

W   „ie^  .,vnll  never  master  me  — 
Goorrir!lyou^re"Ulng  through  your 

hat.  ,^  ,  I 

You're  no  monstrosity.  ; 
You  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  stay  I 
Obedient  to  a  woman's  sway.  ^ 
.„,^^tlnB■  friends  should  enjoy  this 

.  reign  of  Nero: 
I  H«  never  hurt  a  living  thing, 

H^s  hinds  with  blood  ^^^7 
'  So  we  who  fought  him  In  the  ring 
His  statue  here  have  set. 

«■-^■n,r  terse    yet  how  eloquent,  were 
thfrom  poetsT  Cainmachus  wrote  th,s 
inscription  for  the  grave  of  Saon^ 
say  not  the  good  are  dead. 
It  Is  a  mystic  sleep 
That  now  they  keep. 
The  grave  Is  but  their  bed. 

Many  pages  t^^^Tus  to  ciuotatlon; 
tp,  verses  and  page  after  page  of  Mr. 
.Wright's  characterization  of  the  many 
poets  and  his  E-^^JI^hlc  description  of  the 

■  '         Vbm?  "Tiier'r  musr-oe  ^?^om. 
^ro^^veffor'these  lines  of  PhUoA.mus 
1  the  Evicuveaa:  • 
I  White    waxen    cheeks,    soft  scented 
i  breast.  . 

I  Deep  eyes  wherein  the  Muses  nest  , 
i  sweet  lips  that  perfect  pleasure  brmg. 
Shit  me  your  song:  pale  Xantho  sing. 

'  "Close  shut  within  a  bed  of  stone 
Soon  shall  I  rest  in  sleep  alone 
And  there  for  ever  sleepmg  He 
For  ever  and  eternity." 

Too  soon  the  music  ends.  Aealn 
Aealn  repeat  the  sad  sweet  stram. 
With  perfumed  fingers  touch  the  string 
O  Love's  delight,  pale  Xantho  sing. 

Speaking  of  the  women  poets,  Mr. 
Wright  regrets  that  the  "prudery  of 
monks"  has  robbed  us  of  the  more  pas- 
cilo'.ate  verges."  LH^e  Rappho.  whose 
n  .  "  3  were  publicly  burned  as  Immoral 
::<)me  and  Byzantium  in  1073  A.  p.. 
N  too  has  botn  a!m...'-t  entirely  de- 
'  •  ..fl  The  taste  tnat  could  endure 
<  T)  and  Ruflnus  at  their  worst  re- 
fused to  h«r  even  a  very  modest  lifense. 


or,.^  »r<i«  aacetlclsm  of  the  early  Chris- 
tTansTro"d  is  unfavorable  to  women 
as    had    the    perversions   of  classical 

°  u'ls  strange  that  the  learned  Gabriel 
piUot  in  his  dictionary  of  books  con- 
demned to  the  fire  says  nothing  ibout 
?hlT  public  burning  of  SaPPl^o--  P°«^^^: 
Pierre  Bayle  says  nothing  In  his  re 
markable  article.  ••Sappho,  about  this 
1  wanton  destruction,  nor  does  Mr 
Wharton  In  the  long  preface  to  his  eOl 
tlon  of  her  poems. 

Mr.  Wright  says  of  the  poets,  "who 
have  hitherto  almost  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  literary  historian-  but  a"J-«P';«: 
sented  In  this  volume:  "They  are  usu 
ally  persons  of  no  very  B^eat  Impor 
tance  in  their  own  day.  and  they  have 
no  claim  to  possess  the  highest  Kmd  °» 
poeUcal  genius,  but  they  represent  the 
[ordinary  man  and  the  common  sentl 
ments  of  ancient  life  P'^haps  bette^ 
than  do  the  great  names  of  literature^ 
'    Even  If  they  tell  us  nothing  about 
themselves,  the  epigrams  of  manf  en 
abln  us  "to  t«ace.  at  least  In  out  ine, 
f  plot"  re  of  their -life  and  times  wh.ch 
may  supplement  the  more  fornial  rec 
ords  of  history."  And  so  these  old.  for 
gotten  poets  with  the  sympathetic  aid 
Of  Mr.   Wright  acquaint  us  wl  h  the 
splendor  of  the  court  of  the  Pto^mles^ 
'  t  ike  us  to  the  sun-scorched  mountains 
of  Ar4dla     "With   Leonldas  we  can 
?ra,miThe  roads  of  South  Italy  and  live 
wll^^aborlnp  folk:  with  Ph'lom'd"- 
joy   the   do"btful   advantages   of  ex 
istence   In   Rome    dependent    on  the 
bounty  of  a  patron." 


rsufe.  It  h-er  :;'«^;,e1's!'"  T^e^Jrl  mu^ 
mep's  or  even  BUei  about  her 

L^^factorv  girls.  Im'f^Xo.!;' 
the  first  stressed  her  ^^^^^  above 
her  hardness,  her  J     i  ^„  rouse 

her  dogged jSctetm  ^.^  j„,,ifference 


,         It  la  usually   oe-      ^  ,,lcture. 


°«^nr'Vro.n  hU  Tndiffer-ce 
trooper  from  j^tiempt. 


lasted,   -^-as       %et  forth  her  Idea  o 
Mme.  F"Tf,^;„",  V    -  ith   an  J^^J^'^^^'^^ 
carmen  _  .^Wlj^-^Vu 


Of  BandlUo  and  Reynard  the  Pox  we 
shall  speak  later.^^  

ADD  "GOLDEN  THOUGHTS" 

(IiiainnapoUa  News) 
It's  a  poor  alienist  that  won't  work 
both  ways. 

A  polite,  man  went  Into  a  drug  store 
In  the  Bronx  and  said,  presumably  In  a 
mutton  tallow  voice,  "I'm  sorry  to 
bother  you,  but  please  hold  up  your 

hands.    I'm  a  bandit."  ,,„„,, 

How  tame,  how  unconventional  th  s 
announcement!  In  the  good  old  days 
the  "bandit"  Introduced  himself  with 
't^o'od-cu^dling  oaths:  "I'm  a  bad  man 
from  Bitter  Creek":  tH 
his  lair  as  "Hell-Roaring  Gulch.  The 
gentleman  In  the  Bronx  forgot  to  give 
his  address. 


EXTREME  CRUELTY 

A  husband,  sued  In  Chicago  by  his 
wife  for  divorce  on  grounds  of  cruelty. 
7epHed  m  a  poem  which  he  presented  to 
the  court.    He  saidi. 
No  pallid  pearl  where  sleeps  an  haunted 

!no  skver  opal,  stained  with  mystery. 
1  No  talisman  far  sought-to  thee  I  send: 
So  gaud  nor  Jewel,  nor  golden  comb  to 
lend 

Its  costly  charm  

•Snuff!    Charge  of  cruelty  sustained. 
I  Call  the  next  case.  

1  'BasToi;^^^aI^ois?i"^^^^^^^ 

opera  in  four  acts  by  B.^et. 
1  Carlo  company.    The  cae^^^^^  Ferrabinl 

Car>"f  .V.V.'Gaetano  Tommaaini  , 

Don  Jose   ....Mario  ^a]le 

liscamillo  . .   [■g-rancest-o 

Dancairo   ...Natale    Cer\  i  | 

Remendado   pietro  De  Biasi 

Tluniga  .George  CehanovskY 

Morales  . .  .  ■  Consuelo  Escoba, 

Micaela   Frezonla  hrazer 

irrasquita   .  .  .Philine  Falco 

Mercedes  Fulgenzio  Guernerl 

Conductor  •        -Icht  had  ex- 

This  performance,  last  n^Sin  ^^^.^ 

cellent  features.  M>  •  Guerr.er  ^.^ 
at  the  top.  hrought  m°'/^^g„„,  than 
conducting   and  J^^^^g.  "  The  sec- 

'  has  sometimes  he^n  the  cas%  ^^^^ 
ond  scene         real  atmosph^^^^,^^ 
ballerine.    ^ho    boro  <i" 
semblance  to  tho^e  odd  girls 
^g^.,    picture    o     1^'^^.^  Vericans  are 

dancing  ^-^''^^^iVV^'^s  genuine  Spanish 

taught  to  regard  as  g  ^.^^^  g^^^. 
character  at  i-,uas 

ish  looking  inn.  chorus,  by  their 

tcrcst.  gave  fe  to  l.^  ^^u.^ing.  The 
of  his  exploits  m  the  o  .^ji;^ 

I  quintet.  i,'0;.'l^^^,^l^^fctor.  can  rc- 
itLireren^ln^w^^medy,  moved  wUh 

l"^lj;^:;^alsogood^ngi^^-^^ 
Escobar,  ^es'-endln  *  ^^ra.  proved 
from  her  heights  ^  lyric  role 

herself  quite  at  hom«  i^",,.  m  the  first 
Indeed  she  sang  oharmms  ^^^^^ 
act  duet,  with  a  punt 
ness  of  Ph'-ff  only  less  suocess- 


— ,;rgesture.    The  audlei^e  w.s 

large.  

<?T  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
stock  com'^any  1"  •■We've  Got  to  Have 
Money"  a  comedy  m  three  acts  oy 
Edward  Laska.  Staged  by  Samuel  God- 
frey. First  performance  In  Boston,  xne 
Bernard  ^•edell 

Dnvc  Farnuin.-.-  Houston  Richards 

Tliomas  CampDeii  lUlDh  ^^.  Rem'^y 

Tony  Piatt   ...Rot  Elklns 

■Robert  Brady....  'ijoais  Leon  Hall 

Richard  .  W'alcott    ■^•i.j  Hlntt 

Prof.  Brlgley  i'! ..  .T>onald  Ke.ves 

Lueaa   Ilnlph  Morehouse 

.Tames  Doolin   Samuel  Godfrey 

M    Levante    .fobn  Collier 

kennlson  '■Fi^ederlcli  rfnrray 

Otto  .Schultz   "William  f^l«"'t 

Mcnry  Maek  .'...David  Smiley 

V  Frenchman   George  Spelvln 

Mr.  nrondns   .I^erov  Askara 

.\nothcr  KCnl"'  i.^rnnk  Twitehell 

Dunn  ...Kalph  Morehouse 

A  barber   . ..  .EUle  Hltz 

OlEa  Walcott   .Marie  Lnlloz 

Kvelyn  Russell  Caroline  Murphy 

Itetty  Clark   OUtc  Blakcney 

1  Miss  Doollttle   Anna  Layn? 

Miss  FUiney  'first  produced  at 

When  this  r>^%lJ'^%'''%TrorK  in 
the  Playhouse  Theatre    iN^  ^^^^^^ 

August.  1923,  J.  L,eo  Donnelly 

part  of  Dave,  the  ^port,  J^e  and. Flora 
^as  Brady.  t'^^^'"°^^^Ml?s  Finnef.  the 
Finch  was  seen  as  Jvusa 
bookkeeper^  comedy,  but! 

The  program       farce  a  la  mode  will 
the  obviousness  of  farce  a  1 

not  down.  Mr.  „^f^;„Sllltles  are 
imaginings  run  ^y^'l^l'^iX^^f  has  given 
piled  on  thick:  this  aside,  he  h  B^^^^ 

'",dTdea°ve  y  ingeniously,  de- 
up  an  old  •°*;a  veij  ^  dealing 
veloplng  much  complexity 

tts"prt"irm1intaSfng^^\eV^^^^ 

^tuch  of  the  dialogue  «s  sharp^^a^^^^^^^ 
funny,   hut  more   of  en   com^  ^^^^^^^ 

smacking  of  the  ^a^=^°' of  slm- 
There  Is  the  threadbare  trick  ot 
ulating  big  huslness  with  the  a'd  "^^^ 
push  button,  conjuring  "P  a  s 
staff,  and  in  this  scene  the  stage  car 

pretty  aaugni-e  .  ^.now  student  to 
Dave,  he  engages  a  Jellow 
impersonate  him  during  tne 
course.  Commencement  day 
n>ask  is  torn  ^ave  bes^  ^^^^^ 
had  an  affair  wltn  f-  guar- 
,s  a  breach  of  prom  se  suit  The^g 

"^Uv'^daugMfr  ^DaveTeclares  him-] 
Lt'LTud'r  claims  he  has  business, 
talent  and  will  .demons  rate.  I 

In  a  well  appointed  suite  >"  tne 
worth  huildlng  he  starts  as  the  Amen^„ 
?s^\rrrat'?aker^BurBarnum  was 

IS  <iii.i.  V-   TVipv  come  In.  nuts, 

rieht  once  more.  iney  a„v,„ifr 
;y?es.  aop'es.    Among  them  is  S  hultz. 

who  ^-"><i„,^  '=;P°tf,  ?or  shoes  Brady, 
claims  °  and  agrees  to 

a  money  r"an    listens    and  gr^^^ 
back  the  project,    ^he  wea  P  _ 

immense  ^"c=«^\ J"  '^'^  masquerading 
tunates    Dave    hires   d  m  i 

The  father,  the  guard  an.  is  l^re-i  ° 

'vante.    Dave  wins  Olga.  the  gin. 

Mr.   Nedell's  Interpretation  of  Dave 

^'   ^Hot^t^o^n^YcUdrfdln  the 

role" of  ^^"^-^^/^^if.Lp'^^f  he^  was  at  ! 
in  repose,  and  in  this  res, 

r^retroig'aTMrss  Mu^pV  a  Peppy 
lefl^;    and  Vredorlck   Murray  was  a 
voluble  Schultz.     In  fact.  aU  contr 
uted  to  what  is  conceded  a  very  nu 
rlous  entertainment. 


---TTioir  Jnd  has  been  produced 
ten  m  first  performances 

rLrrstrC  the    TompanV  for 

bis^r^='-^^^ 

rr  hum^r  in  It.  -  J--  - 
cellently.   Problem  plays  fade 

for  with  the  -"""o^„,f  euHo  it^s^and 
lar  issues,  they  hecon.e  cur  ^^^^ 

«.e  next  ^'^f  TntoTeraT  eyeTas  phe- 
;ren\""oT  a   ~e  and  Inglorious 

^tut  Stanley  Hou.Mo.  ^^^^^ 

play,  of  P'^f'^^^'^ti?  problem   is  still 
terse  drama,  and  ms        double  slan- 
unsolved.    There  are  stm  do 
dardB  of  nioralitj.   and  has 
thorn,    glorying   '^^j^^^-^eounterparts  in 
had  many  and  "ar  nb 
plays  that  have  followed^  b 
dered  for  her,  and  she  h    ^  ^.^ted 
mentarily    in    many    a  „ents. 

folk.  ,        „,  first  curtain  rise, ! 

And  from  the  very  first  cur  j 
when  Christopher  hawthorn.  ^  _ 
eyed,  unambitious  resigned  ^^^^^^ 
er"  in  the  mill  o'  \h'c"  ■  waiting 
Jeffcote  is  now  the  "^^^^'^  /^ei-mouthed 
with  his  virulent  and  lou  ^^^^.g 
wife,  for  Fanny  s  return    to  ^^.^ , 

determination  that.  enB  fa  forever 
son  shall  "^arry  Fanny  or  ^^^^^^ 
"Without  the  brass    /hat  n 
his  life  in  Bather.ng  for  po^^r 
and  Fanny's  ringing  defiance  o  ^^^^ 

^      locf  nl-'hfs  performance,  it 
As  for  'ast  nl=ht  s  P  gtaunoh 
was  an  ecxellent  one,  iron 
and  grimly  fXp°ece  of  acting?  down 
Clive,  a  beautiful  P'^^e  oi 
through  each  and  eveiy  me 
1  cast,  ^^vith    the   possible  e^^^^^^ 

I  f t^oitch  her  playing.    Miss  Ediss's 
;  how  to  pitch  n?/       '   ,  pretty  wench; 
:  Fanny  ^-f      ^°'ow.  f  uti'le  manner  of 
there  was  .the  ^'°^;' ,    .  characteriza- 
^^^n^rm       Ueving  humor   in  Mr. 
tion;       arm.  Tonge  did 

West's   Slr^Timothy.     Mr.  . 
w^ell  with  Alan,  and  Miss  ^^j^. 
Beatrice  Plajed  w'^h  an  ^^dgeon's 

'^^awrTVr^.'e^aTdience  apgau^ded 
enthusiastically. 

j  Alice  Brady  and  Salvation 
i    Army  Band  Are  Features 


a  pleasure  to  hear-         ^  „ote  or 

ful-barring  a  ^^"J^g^^.X  placed-in  tha 
two  not  qui  e  P«*ectiy  i 
great   air   of   the   th  ro  ^pp,ause 


gre: 
greeted 
Shoutln 


'e  *"„°astio'  applause 
Xaltls  noTt^^  -^^-^^ 


.jAOULll'S.  , 

to  win  favor.  ,  ^y,gre  was  good 

'Vrom  JI"^e,^t;mrilustr[o"S  persons 
acting,  unlike  .fo";^^^  ..  jime.  Ferra- 
who  represent  J^^^^  ^.^j.  mature, 
bini  is  able  to  su..e^  indulging  m 

as  she.sees  It,  o'.^'l': 
heavy-handed    mami      ^^.^^^^    to  be 


COPLET  THEATRE  —  "Hindle 
Wakes,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Stanley 
Houghton.  First  produced  In  London 
by  Miss  Hornlman's  company  In  June, 
1912.    The  cast: 

■RiHoeth  Dudgeon 
Mrs.  Hawthorn..  ..  .^..■■ElsPe^^  '^  u^m^^. 
Christopher  Hawthorn... C.  "-orojey  ^^^^^ 

Fanny   Hawthorn   violet  Paget 

Mrs.  Jeft'cole   ^    g  Clive 

Nathaniel  Jeftcote  -^^^  Holmes 

Ada. . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  .'.".'.Philip  Tonge 

Alan  Jeffcote.  H'arold  West 

M?^e°'^Lr^ar".".'.-.VKaiherrnrstandln. 
Although  "Hindle  Wakes"  was  w.-.t- 


Mlrth  and  music,  with  a  bit  of  tense 
drama  tossed  in  for  relief,  greeted  «, 
large  audience  at  E.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  | 
last  night.  The  headllner  was  Alice 
Brady,  once  of  the  legitimate,  more  re- 
cently of  the  silver  sheet,  and  now  for 
a  time  on  the  two-a-day  "by  arrange- 
ment with  Famous  Players-Lasky  Cor- 
poration." , 

The    audience    showed  appreciation 
where  It  deemed  appreciation  due.  and 
it  tendered   Miss   Brady  all   that  she 
could  wish.     Her  part  gave  her  free 
rein  with  her  emotions,  and  that  her 
years  before  the  camera  have  not  less- 
ened these  was  well  evidenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  made  the  most  or 
her  opportunity.    It  was  a  tale  of  the 
Yellow  sea  and  its  Infesting  dives,  and 
the  notorious  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  v^ho 
had  sworn  never  to  lose  her  heart,  but 
did  to  one  equally  notorious.    It  was  a 
romance   near  to    shattering    on  the 
rocks  of  the  China  coast,  each  stifling 
love  in  the  belief  that  the  object  of  the 
i  passion  was  many  rungs  higher  on  the 
I  social  ladder  as  it  is  reckoned  in  the 
east     Miss  Brady  was  ably  supported 
by  Charles  A.  Blckford.  Eda  von  Buelow 
and  William  G.  Leith. 

She  had  to  share  her  honors,  though 
with  the  N.  E.  staff  band  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  which  gave  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  music,  including  a  vocal  num- 
ber by  a  "Sally."  Over  and  above 
these,  the  high  lights  of  the  bill  were 
a  comedy  skit  by  oe  Marks  and  com- 
pany going  under  the  name  of  "Then 
the  Fun  Began,"  thoi'Jgh  without  apology 
to  a  certain  well  known  cartoonist.  In 
which  Marks  got  over  a  deal  of  de- 
lightful horseplay;  and  a  blackface  act. 
old  favorites  in  Boston.  Glenn  and  Jen- 
kins in  their  song  and  dance.  "AVorking 
1  for  the  Railroad." 

Outside  of  the  usual  film  numbers, 
topics,  cartoon  and  news  reel,  the  bill 
opened  with  Cooke,  Mortimer  and  Har- 
vey in  basketball  on  a  bicycle,  and 
closed  with  Nathane  and  Sully  In  an  at- 
tractive dance  skit.  Other  acts  were 
Dave  Roth,  versatile  comic,  with  a 
dummy  dancer  that  came  to  life  after 

It  had  been  taken  oc-stage;  Elly,  » 
gin  juggler  with  an  Interesting  act  ana 

I  childish  patter;  and  A.  Robblns.  billed 
as  "The  Walking  Music  Store,  though 

I  his  or  her.  clothes  proved  a  hardware 
and  house  furnishing  emporium  In  aa- 
,ntlnn.  .and   the  audience   went  home 


Itlvr 

pha^i 


;  the 


ut  holtit;  <iiiUe  sum  whr  tln  i-  it  wa.«  IJl.'j!,'  ,,1  ui^-  !■ 
1  or  a  woman  that  played  every-  ].^alrbanUs  han  guiiieil  i 

from  a  'cello  to  an  Arabian  flute  '  _  ^j,  itit'-r)ir«ler  since 
•t  lrd  contortions    ot    the    Vocal    £    ,! ,   v,er      Luf^t   evening  tin 

many   pleaBlnfi  "•"■■"f""*,,,.,'" 

An  audience  of  i;"od  mIkp- 
appUiuded  with  fervor. 


gnlfl- 


I 


Of-  L, 


CONTINUING 

(j)LONIAL— "Stepping  Stones," 
musical  extravagiinza  featur- 
ing the  Stone  family,  father, 
mother  and  daughter,  Dorothy. 
Sixth  week. 

lOLLIS— "The  Nervous  Wreck," 
Owen  Davis  farco  with  Otto 
Kruger,  Kathleen  Comegys, 
Edward  Arnold  and  others. 
Second  week. 

AJESTIC— "Chariot's  Revue," 
English  revue  with  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  Beatrice  Lillie,  Her- 
bert Mundin  and  Sam  B.  Hardy, 
rhifd'  week. 
$:LWYN— "For  All  Of  Us," 
William  Hodge's  new  play  in 
which  he  stars.   Seventh  Week. 

Y  M  0  U  T  H— "The  Potters," 
comedy  by  J.  P.  McAvoy. 
Homely  and  amusing  scenes  of 
.American  everyday  family  life 
in  12  scenes.  Second  week. 
lUBERT— "Wildflower,"  musi- 
cal comedy  starring  Edith  Day. 
Fifth  week. 

SEMONT— "Saint  Joan,"  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  play  in  which 
Julia  Arthur  is  seen  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  Second  week. 
^  ILBUR— "Moonlight,"  musical 
comedy  starring  Julia  Sander- 
son.  Third  week. 
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MSSFAIRBANR 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Dorothy  Fairbanks,  soprano,  sang  Ini 
Jrdan  Jjail  last  night.     Mrs.  Dudley' 
Itts  played  the  a.ccompaniment.  The 
■ogram  read  as  follows:  Handel-Bibb, 
5mmi  Del  from  "Radamisto";  Handel, 
io  earn  b»ne  from  "Rndelinda":  Re.'- 
fhl,    Stomellatrice,    Porta    bella  dl 
iblni:  G.  Faure,  Dans  les  ruines  d'une 
i  baye,  Les  Berceaux,  Le  Parfum  Ira- 
rissable;  Stenhammer,'  In  the  Forest; 
nass,  Selma;  Sibelius,  Autumn  Night; 
Vinson,  Joy.  Shipmate,  Jpy:  Carpenter, 
^Mn  the  Misty  Shadows  Glide;  Ruec- 
luf.     Enticement;     Waller,     On  the 
Uter  of  the  Marsh;  Walker,  Snow- 
<jps;  17th  Century,  arr.  by  O'Connor- 
l  Tris,  Alleluia. 

Several  young  singers  have  recently 
tten  to  singing  operatic  airs  by  Han- 
i  1.  This  is  eminently  praiseworthy, 
i  Handel,  the  opera  writer,  was  a 
I  !at  melodist  and  a  master  of  expres- 
■  n;  praiseworthy,  if  the  singer  chooses 
eigs  that  are  suited  to  her  nature, 
Ji-  voice,  and  her  dearee  of  technical 
r  flclencN'il       -  .  ,  / 

'he    aria    of    Pollssena  in  "Rada- 
jn  (to."'  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from 
t    "Annals"  of  Tacitus,  was  v.ritten 
Jif<  a  great  draraatic  sjnger.   The  spirit 
,,10  the  music,  with  thp>  exception  of  a 
f<  •  measures,  is  tragic.    Music  of  this 
!l  nicter  and  of  this  period  should  be 
-1  y  in  the  manner,  which  for  want 
I  better  deflnlUon,  is  known  as  "the 
:  nd  style."  Playing  or  singing  !n  the 
|nnd    style    is    seldom   heard  today, 
fi  e.  N«ruda,  the  vicJtnist,  was  mis- 
iris  of  it;  so  was  Emmy  Fursch-MadI, 
p  dramatic  soprano, 
j  bw  Miss  Fairbanks  is  essentially  a 
soprano,  with  voice  and  musical 
aire  for  the  expression  of  the  more 
!  ler  sentiments  and  gentler  emotions, 
t  can  be  gay  and  lively  in  song,  as  , 
"',  the   agi-ceably  jingling, | 

V  of  the  Norwegian  Alnaes,  and  in 
ariel  Faure-s  -Dans  les  ruines  d'une 
piye.  The  charming  songs  of  Res 
;|i  are  not  fOI^&^gn  to  her. 
■0  n:ight  say,  "But  there  was  her 
Interiiretation  of  'Autumn'  by 
I   us.      This  remarkable  sorig,  a  lit- 

k.BL^E^"'^'*.  "^^'f'  is  melodramatic, 
nBri«^.^tncal,  ,t  is  not  tragic.  Its  emo- 
tlnl--oil  intensity  has  not  the  classic  dig- 
jndHijOof  Handel's  great  air.  And  It  may 
cle,  be  said  that  Ml.ss  Fairbanks's 
Ijatf'lf  was  heard  to  least  advantage  in 
jlswS;";  air  from  "Radamisto,"  for  the 
rli'nr  tones  were  at  times  without  full 
:      and  labored. 

a  rule  her  use  of  her  vo}ce  was 
?  and  the  tonal  quality  was  agree- 
■\    Her  phrasing  was  musically  In- 
ent,  although  in  "Dans  les  ruines 
rOibaye    she  often  ended  consecu- 


The  New  York  World  of  last  Sunday 
speaklns  of  John  Walter  Cross,  who 
died  recently,  thS  husband  of  Qeorgo 
Eliot,  said:  "Mr.  Cross  was  an  old-time 
friend  of  George  Eliot's  circle,  including 
George  Henry  Lewes,  her  first  hus- 
band," 

Let's  see.  Just  when  did  George  Hen- 
ry LewoB  marry  Ooor»e  Eliot?  We  were 
not  Invited  to  the  wedding  and  neg- 
lected to  enter  the  date  In  our  diary. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Said  the  first  gentleman  of  Texas  to 
the  Governor  of  Texas:  "But,  my  dear, 
I  simply  cannot  attend  the  inauguial 
ball;  I  haven  t  a  thing  to  wear!" 

R.  H.  Lm 

ATTENTION  OF  MR.  MELLON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  like  Gypsy.  She's  the  nicest  girl  I 
know.  Black,  bobbed  hair,  naturally 
curly;  largo,  innocent  black  eyes,  pas- 
sionate red  llpsj.  wonderful  teeth,  and 
the  most  wonderful  personality !— yes,  I 
like  Gypsy.  but\if  her  old  man  dent 
rate  higher  than  12  bucks  on  the  income 
tax  list  by  next  year— I'm  through. 

GORE  OF  SEMINOLE. 

EMILY  DICKINSON 

To  this  determined  lltUe  authoress, 
so  carefully  shut  up  in  her  provincial 
cell,  nothing  was  sacred  and  nothing 
daunting;  she  made  as  free  with  heaven 
and  hell,  life  and  death,  as  with  the 
daisies  and  butterflies  outside  her  win- 
dow. She  was  small,  she  was  obstinate, 
she  was  not  ks  wise  as  she  end^d  by 
thinking  herSelf;  but  her  voice  was 
unique,  and  she  flung"  out  the  short  cry 
of  her  Joy  or  pain  or  mockery  with  a 
note  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  Is 
much  to  saj;  in  a  world  where  voices 
aj-e  so  many.— Percy  Lubbock  In  the 
Oration  and  the  Athenaeum. 

READ  "V^UR  YEATS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  read  "Black  Oxen,"  I  wonder 
why  the  title?  Why  oxen  and  why 
black?  Why  not  "Purple  Elephants" 
or  "Blue  Prairie  Dogs"? 

Wakefield.         ADAM  RBASONER. 

Tou  And  in  Yeats's  play,  "The 

Countees  Cathleen"  these  lines  spoken, 
by  Oona  at  the  end: 
"The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread 

the  world. 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on 
behind. 

And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet." 

Like  the  English  girl  who  amidst 
potatoes,  au  gratin,  hashed,  fried, 
browned,  sweet  in  an  American  menu 
would  always  wish  for  boiled  potatoes, 
too,  so  woman,  in  some  phase,  qr  per-^ 
centage,  or  aspect,  or  development,  will 
always  have  her  own  will  with  man. — 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  there  was  published  in  j'our 
column  an  article  entitled  "An  Old 
Maid's  Dilemma,"  signed  "W.  I  Rox," 
dealing  with  tlie  question  of  marriage 
versus  single  blessedness.  I  enclose  a 
few  original  lines  on  the  subject. 

MARGARET  L.  BUCKLEY. 

Quincy. 

PAGE  BILL  SHAKESPEARE! 
"To  love  or  not  to  love" — that  la  the 
question. 

Whether  'tis  better  In  the  end  to  trust 
to  luck 

For  happiness  in  your  wondering  single 
state. 

Or  dedica-te  your  life  In  marriage  to 

some  man 
Who  may'  or  may  not  prove  an  ideal 

mate? 
To  live — to  love. 

To  cater  to  "His"  many  urgent  needs. 
While  baby  cries  with  that  perversity 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — 'til  your  nerves  do 
snap 

In  righteous  indignation; 
To  live  Bans  love. 

To  flirt,  perchance  to  kid;  aye,  that's 
the  stuff, 

Vm  In   such   flippancy  gay  rapments 

come 

To  chase  away  thg  bines  that  hang  Jn 
watt 

For  lonely  souls  who  think  their  lot  is 
hard. 

And  walk  Life's  path  alone. 
Waste  not  your  time  In  walling  lamen- 
tations, 

"Unhappily  Unmarried^"  show  some  pep, 
'TU  a  male  clamors — "Lead,  dear,  and  I 

follow"; 
Love  while  the  lovlng's  good, 
And  in  your  orisons 

May  other  old  maids  be  reraemberedl 


On  Oct.  23,  liZi,  the  London  Tlniee, 
price  7d,  quoted  from  Medical  Adviser: 

"The  foolish  experlmenta  upon  the 
laughing  gas,  now  so  much  in  faKhton, 
have  been  attended  with  what  Is  not  at 
all  surprising — the  death  of  a  person 
who  breathed  a  portion  of  it.  It  oc- 
curred at  Bordeaux  last  February.  We 
sincerely  recommend  the  public  to  set 
their  faces  against  further  exhibition  of 
this  dangerous  practice;  Kverythlng 
which  operates  upon  the  sonsorlum,  so 
as  to  derange  it,  even  temporarily,  Is 
dangerous.  The  same  quantity  of  this 
gas  inhaled  by  different  people  will  ' 
possess  vastly  different  effects.  One 
man  may  be  but  gently  stimulated  by 
it,  while  another,  from  peculiar  physical 
construction  In  the  brain  or  blood  ves- 
sels, may  drop  down  in  apoplexy." 

BLANKET  SHEETS ' 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Mr.  T.  H.  SoTile,  Jr.,  of  .Hyannis  has 
been  reading  the  New  Bedford  Standard 
for  three  score  years  and  ten.  That  Is 
no  small  accomplishment,  but  still  more 
lnterfc.«tin.g  is  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
Soule  and  the  Bristol  County  Bible  were 
youngsters  together  he  learned  to  put 
words  together  as  he  pored  over  tho 
great  blanket  sheet,  which  he  had  to  j 
spread  on  the  floor  In  order  to  handle.  1 

Mention  of  blanket  sheets  recalls  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Gleaner,  published  at  I 
Phenix,  R.  I.  There  may  have  been  \ 
newspapers  of  greater  acreage  than  the 
Gleaner,  but  not;,  many.  The  type  went 
the  otlier  way  for  size  with  the  result 
that  the  Gleaner  contained  fully  as 
much  reading  mabter  as'  a  hard-working 
generation  could  well  assimilate. 

Nothing  human  was  foreign  to  the 
Gleaner.  Captious  Cape  Codders,  who 
:  neither  own  cars  nor  are  on  (good  terms 
I  with  people  who  do,  complain  that  the 
(Cape  papers  'too  faithfully  chronicle 
those  who  motored  to  Wild  Harbdr  or 
"below  the  bridges,"  the  latter  a  Hya,n- 
nls  colloquialism  for  the  hinterland  eafJt 
)0f  Bass  river.  .Sucli  critics  should  have 
seen  the  Gleaner.  Tlie  scribes  never  let 
any  goings  or  comings  escape  them.  If 
they  could  not  get  a  name  they  stated 
that  "a  stranger  was  seen  on  our  streets 
last  week."  'WTien  the  corre.sponden't 
at  Arctic  Centre  could  find  nothing  for 
hia  budget  one  week  In  February,  }89^ 
except  "Snow  Is  very  deep  in  the  woods," 
you  may  be  sure  It  had  been  a  dull 
week  areund  the  airtight. 

Hyannls.       HENRY  WATERMAN. 

Is  the  term  "blanket  sheet"  unknown 
to  English  printers  and  other  newspvt- 
per  men?  The  Englislj  dictionaries 
def-ne  "blanket"  in  printing  as  a 
woolen  cloth  used  to  cover  Hie  platten 
so  as  to  deaden  and  equallie  its  press- 
ure. One  finds  the  compounds  "blan- 
ket-sluice," "blanket- weed."  "blankef- 
love"  but  not  "blanket-sheet,''  not  eve;i 
as  an  Americanism.  Strange  to  say, 
the'^great  Oxford  Dictionary,  defining 
"sheet"  as  a  newspaper,  says  this  use 
is  now  rare.  What?  Does  no  Bnglish- 
nian  today  in  his  furious  wxath  writs  a 
letter  to  the  editor  beginning,  "Sir; 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle In  your  filthy  Bheet^  In  which  you 
Bay  >'l   ,  - 


'     BOSTON    OPERA  HOUSB-Verdi's 
••La  Traviata,"  performed  by  the  San 
'  Carlo  Company.  Conductor  Alberto  Bac- 

colini.    The  cast:  „  . 

V,  Coneuelo  Escobar 

  .Yvonne  Trava 

V  .  .Phlline  Falco 

i;VJ^Ge™oni::::-;;::.x.|^jj^^o^ 
g^^^llf•Ger^^o„i::::;::::...MaHc^l^o,a 

Baron  Doupoh. . .  j   Xatale  Cervl 

°'"''Lr"Traviata" '  has'  'led'"  a  whimsical 
life-  when  it  was  first  produced  m  Italy 
an  audience  of  enviable  bluntness,  ridi- 
culed  the  stout  coasumptiveness  of  the 
Violetta  and  despite  the  flare  of  ballet, 
picadors  and  gypsies  in  the  second  act 
—traces  of  the  earlier  Verdi— th^mod- 
ern  costumes  did  not  suit.     So  later, 
>it  was  recostntned,  and  since  then  the 
period  of  the  piece  has  varied  indiffer- 
ently.    And  with  colossal  indifference 
the  sopran~b  has  dressed  for  the  19th 
century,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
for  the  14th.     And,   each  Violetta,   m  , 
turn    no  matter  how  well  she   sings,  j, 
Zust  m.ake  plausible  the  ailing  graces 
iof  the  Lady  of  the  Camelias. 
I    The  San  Carlos  Company  indulges  in 
none  of  these  inconsistencies,  ^^"AKthe 
Violetta  of  Miss  Escobar,  although  at 
times  disar^ningly  young  and  ingenuous, 
!has  the  air  of  the  fragile   lady,  and 
ishe  sang  last  evening  with  a  clear,  un- 
'strained  voice,   gently   modulating,  as 
sure   in  her  more   dramatic  moments 
ias  in  her  flights  of  Verdian  coloratura 
iMr    Basiola,  as  Germont,     sang  with 
feeling,  arid  played  with  intelligence— 
;a  very  good  opening  scene  of  the  sec- 
'  ond  act. 

;  Mr  Onofrei's  Alfredo  was  but  an  in- 
different lover,  although  a  magnificent 
accuser,  and  Yvonne  Trava,  as  Flora, 
sang  with  immeasurably  bi^yancy,  and 
tilted  about  with  extravagance.  The 
chorus  of  guests  sang  as  If  they  en- 
Joyed  the  party.  There  was  zest  and 
swift  color  in  the  ballet,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  smoothly, 
chestra  played  smoothly.         _  B.  U 
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Kymt)hony  Kail  Is  n  .t  turr«d  Into 
a  Feiitspiclhaus  to  make  a  Wagnerian 
holiday.    The  Rhine  will  not  overflow 
the  concert  stage;  the  Rhino  maidens 
"HI    not   go   through   the    motions  of 
(■wlmming  while  thi-y  give  forth  melo»- 
dious   Ktralnn;   Siegfried   will   not  «lay  . 
thn  dragon  and  follow  the  dlckeybird: 
Mime  will  not  perform  his  vaudeville 
stunts:  old  man  Wotan  with  a  patched  , 
eye  will   not   be  able   to  tf  11  his  sad  I 
btory  a  half  dozen  tline.'<.  j 

Mr.  I^red  Patton,  who  -'Ite"; 
.the  part  of  the  malisnunl  dwarf 
Alberich,  laughing;  a  harsh,  grating 
laugh  oft-stuge  when  his  little  brother 
.Minii  Ik  killed,  talked  to  a  reporter  In 
\'tw  Vork  a  few  days  ago.  "1  am  sure 
rfiat  everything  will  be  .ill  right  and 
1  Intend  to  king  tomorrow  night.  I 
sing  for  art  and  for  money,  and  1  surely 
will  not  sing  tomorrow  night  unless  1 
am  pald."^ 

Art  and  money,  with  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  money.  There's  your  true 
100  per  cent.  American  spirit.  Truly  , 
a  noble  outburst  on  the  part  of  a  Wag-  ■ 
nerlan  singer.  AU  up!  HI.  hi!  Wow! 
or  any  loud  cry.  That  was  Wagner's 
motto;  Art  and  money,  and  he  was 
always  begglng^'lii.s  friends,  from  Lud- 
wig  to  Liszt,  not  neglecting  women, 
for  loans  In  the  name  of  a^t 

Notes  and  Lines: 

I  happened  into  a  pictu'  c  i.  ■  near 
th^  North,  station  yesterday  afternoon, 
tho  Lancaster,  and  I  heard  a  chorus 
of  chilfSren  singing  under  the  direction 
of  R.  I,.  Harlow.  It  was  a  most  re- 
markable demonstration.  Mr.  .Harlow, 
as  you  no  doubt  know,  writes  the  music 
for  the  Fileno  shows  and  directs  the 
productlon.'s.  It  would  be  well  worth 
your  while  if  you  have  not  heard  the 
children  to  drop  in  at  the  Lancaster 
any  Saturday  afternoon  ab6ut  Si.lO 
o'clock  and  hear  them  sing. 

Nov.  9.  F.    E.  H. 


Kathleen  McAllister,  soprano,  will 
sing  in  Jordan  hall  tonight  music  by 
Handel  (why  does  she  spell  the  name 
Haendel?),  Schubert,  KJeruff.  Strauss, 
Lotti, .  Rossini,  Debussy,  Chadwick, 
Rachmaninov,  Foote,  Benedict.  i 

Mme.  Karsavina  will  dance  in  Sym- 
phony hall  tonight  and  ."Saturday  night. 
She    has   I'Mig   enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the'  leading  exponent  of  the  j 
art.  I 

Mr.  Newanaii  will  give  the  first  of  his  I 
fascinating  series  of  travelogues  on  the 
Orient  tomorrow   night   and  Satirrday 
afternoon  in  .Syniphonj'  hall. 

Mrs.  Hudson-Alexander  will  sing  in  j 
Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon.  Music  | 
by  Handel.  Godard,  Duparc,  Massenet,  j 
Brahms,  Henschel.  Forsyth,  Watts.J 
Hanson  and  an  old  Spanish  air.      '  ! 

The  d«  ReszKe  Singers,  a  male  quar-  j 
tel,  all  pupils  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  who  ; 
have  been  enthusiastically  applauded  i 
in  England  and  cities  lif  the  European  I 
continent,  will  make  'their  first  appear- 
ance here  next  Sunday  afternoon  in  , 
Symphony  hall.  i 

Stuart  Ma.son  will  conduct  tho  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra  next  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  St.  James  Theatre. 
Music  by  Bizet.  Haydn,  Converse,  Men- 
delssohn. George  Miquelle,  'cellist,  will 
play  Boellniann's  Variations. 

AValter  Hampden  will  bo  seen  next 
I  Monday  as  C.vrano  at  the  Boston  Op- 
era House.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
tltlk  about  Cyra^io's  Justly  celebrated 
nose  next  Sunday. 

Mr.    George    Taggart,    having  seen 
Mr.  Hampden  as  Cyrano  was  so  deeply 
affected  that  he  wrdte  these  lines: 
To  others  we  have  harkeired  when 

Rostand's  immortal  poem  was  read, 
Bach  lucent  line,  res;plendent  then. 

Its  own  pure  rays  of  glory  shed 
As  might  the  words  of  Avon's  Bard, 

ni-spoke«  and  yet  pach  a  prayer. 
,For,  tho'  e:<pressed  in  .scant  regard, 

"I'he  soul  of  Cyrano  was  there. 

And  here,  vndowed  with  life,  w  -  xiew 

The  offspring  of  the  poet's  art — 
A  printed  vision  coming  true 

In  presence,'' manner,  voice  and  heart; 
No  more  tliis  figure  vague  shall  be 

Since  now,  at  last,  we  .seem  to  know 
The  man  himself  in  entity — 

We've  met  the  soUl  of  Cyraro. 


IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

Notes  and  Lines:. 

Some  mid-Vlctnrians  pity  the  moderns 
who  find  entertainment  at  the  vaude- 
ville houses,  but  consider  what  they 
listened  to  •  and  applauded  in  -the 
eighties. 

:\Iono'iogue  man  speaking: 

"Tom  Nutt  married  Major  Hickory's 
dau.shter  Hazel.  ■  The  woddinq:  notices 
read  '  Hickory-Nut t,  in  this  city.  May 
llth,  united  under  one  shell.  Tom  Nutt 
and  Hazel  Nutt  nee  Hickory.'  In  due 
course  a  son  arrived.  They  named  him 
Walter,  but  the  boys  called  him  Wal- 
nut. He  became  a  Colonel  in  the  army, 
but  was  cotirt-martialled  for  working  a 
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sheli-sanie.  whiiSS5^5E5S5d"  hf  wasn't 
what  lie  wMs  crjicVed'  up  to  br>.  Their 
second  son  was  Otiester,  callf:d  Chestnut 
for  short,  Chfss  wasn't  veo'  brlgtit. 
At  first  Ik-  got  a  job  as  -lirakeman  In  a 
zoo  (breaking  bread  for  the  elephants), 
then  a  cirrkship  in  an  olCice.  finally 
going  off-liifi  nut.  . 

"They  lu'fl  ono'  daughter  ivlth  lovely  j 
almond  p.v«=.  They  named  her  Hazel 
in  honor  it  her  mother.  Thi.s  caused 
confu.sion;  when  anyone  called  for  Ha- 
zel, a  voice  would  shout  down  from  up- 
stairs. 'Witch  Hazel ?'-j You'd  think  you 
were  In  a  drug  store." 

"I  will  now  sing  that  pathetic  bal- 
lad entitled: 

THK  F.AT.'^t,  WEDDING 
1  •.ofess' r,  a  chord  In  G,  please.  (Sings 
waltz  tempo,  and  as  it  were,  lugubri- 
ously.) 

The  wedding  hells  were  rung  and  rung 

'til  they  were  wringing  wet. 
.A.nd  then  the  pjuson  wrung  his  har.ds, 

I  never  shall  forget.  , 
The  organist  pulled  out  a  gun  and  tried 

to  take  his  life*,  j 
When  someone  calkd  an  usher  and  the; 

usher  called  his  wife. 
The  crowd  got  all  excited  and  out  of  the 

window  flew. 
Just  as  the  choir  was  singing  do, 

huckleberry,  do. 
Someone  shouted  now  they're  off 

wber<^  no' one  can  tell. 
1   went  and   told  .the  paisun  and 

sexton  tolled  the  bell. 
Chorus 

v  liile  the  wedding  bell.s  were  ringing 
le  congi-egallon  wrung  a  towel. 

They  hit  the  parson  with  a  chicken 

iJut  the  parson  hollered  foul. 

The  bridt!  and  groom  were  t' 
getlier  ' 

Vowing  they  would  never  part. 

The  parson  yelled  "fay  mp  ten  dollar.^." 

.3vnd  died  with  a  broken  heart. 

(Finishes  his  turn  witli  a  walt^  clog, 

for   no   apparent   reason,   executing  a 

.most  intricate  design  of  syncopated  foot 

tapping  as  h«  s.mirks  his  wiiy  out  of  the 

flr.st  entran<e.) 

IjANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 
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JuliJs  Klcngel.  a  name  known  to  all 
violoncellists,  took  leave  of  the  Gewand- 
!iaus  orchestra,  l..eipsic.  last  month.  He 
lad  been  a  member  of  that  orchestra 
.>r  50  years,  and  (for  the  last  3S  years 
l  incipal  violoncellist.  His  grandfather 
V  as  first  violin  in  the  .same  orchestra 
lur  50  years.  .  i 

Has  anyone  quoluJ  iflie.se  lines  put  by 
W.  a.  Gilbert  in  King  Gania'.<3  mouth'/ 
"I  know  everybody's  income  and  what 
everybody  earns.  •  . 

.\niri  csirt- fully  t'om pare  them  with  the 
...  OJiio- Tux  returns." 


I  .,.  plece-s  for  small  orchestra:  "Japa- 
ifcse  Boat  Song"  and  "By  the  Brook," 
1.'.-  Keigi  Abe.  which  were  awarded  a 
•izp  in  the  Endicott  competition.  192-1, 
■  ill  bo  p<rformed  at  a  concert  of  the 
\ew  England  Conservatory  orchestra, 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  19. 


PARISH  WILUAMS 


iblt;  help  of 
yanisl,  sang 
ttttornoon  in 
J^ungl  dal  caro 


o  "cori,  /  Meant  t'o  Do  My  Work  Today 
^Tn,ason   and   Plot.   The  ^og.cai^  O . . 


r  uish  -W-iliiams.  harltoue.  "R'lth  me 
I.uisn  O'Connor,  accam- 

this   program  yesterday 
Jordan  Hall: 

bent,  Secchi;  O  ces- 
sate  di  piagarml,  Soarlattl:  gorge  il  sol! 
Che  fai  tu?,  Donaudy;  Die  Krahe  Uei 

^tunntVhe  korgen.  SV^'-^^kV  iimn  e  " 
na.  ht,  Bolschaft.  Brahms   pi^-  feoran  ei 
n.  Den  Andem.  Trunk;  klegie.  Du 
BuUe  de  Savon.  Samuel-  Ro"''^^au  ; 
,  n.loline.  Debussy;  Chanson  du  Metle, 
jloiet;  l>e  Captif,  Cretchaninoiv; 


1..  Those   by  Malcolis 

pavid:-OTi  si  uincd  llie  best. 

Mr.  ■\Vlllianis  is  blessed  with  ^  mod- 
erately strong  voice  that  sounds  ex- 
ceedingly well  so  long  as  he  sings,  nei- 
ther too  loud,  too  soft,  nor  too  high. 
He  Itas  acquired  a  smooth  leyto  tech- 
nlcaJIy,   ho.vever,     Mr.     Williams  has  I 
achieirod  his  greatest  triumph  in  :<  -- 
tiuiring  a  diytinctness^of  eivunciatloii    ir.  I 
four,  languatri  s.  that  can  be  equalltd 
very  few  singers.    He  enunciates,  fu:  - 
ehiermore.  in  just  the  right  way,  Uiat  I 
vrhioU  makes  for  tooal  resonance  and  \ 
color.  I 

It  l»  clear  JTr.  'Williams  makes  much 
of  yords;  he  chooses  songs  with  really 
(KieticuKi  texts,  for  which  «b»  gives  the 
pbeCs-  crfedit  on  the  progSianVriind  he 
seesr  to  it  that  these  texts  are  under- 
stooii  by  the  people.  He  desen-es  warm 
praise.  The  only  pity  is  that  he  seems 
not  so  sensitive  to  musical  beauty  as  to 
poetical,  for  he  breathes  phrases  where 
they  should  not  be  interrupted,  the 
value  of  keen  rhythm  he  appears  not  to 
understand,  'Tie  has  not/learned  the  art 
Of  planning  a  climax.  If  he  would  de- 
vote careful  thought  to  the  analysis  of 
a  spng's  musical  design,  Mr.  Williams 
wolrtd  add  much  to  the  real  worth  of 
his  present-attainments.        K.  R.  C. 


•war^ 
wh  i  I 
O  Ti 
•wheel 


■ns  the  uuet  tor  the  men 
■A  in  church  as  "Guide  M  - 
,    .a  Jehovah,"  the.  Kpinnins 
uuariet,   Lionel's  romance,  and 
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above  all,  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Great  singers  have  not  been  loath  to 
appear  in  "Martha."  Lady  Henrietta 
was  one  of  Adelina  Pattl  s  most  fapcl- 
nating  and  brilliant  roles.  A  perform- 
ance at  this  late  day  must-liave  a  cer- 
tain elegance;  It^  must  carry  the  con- 
viction that  a  great  lady  Is  amusing 
herself -with  farmers.  Now,  elegance  is 
hardly  the  leading  characteristic  of  per- 
formances by  this  company  when  the 
operas  are  supposed  to  portray  in  any 
way  aristocratic  life. 

Miss  Chalfont  a  couple  of  years  ago 
■was  here  as  a  member  of  the  Greenwich 
FoUles  company.  Leaving  the  stage, 
she  went  to  Rome  to  fit  herself  for 
Krand  opera.  Yesterday  she  sang  and 
acted  with  taste  and  spirit.  .Her  voice 
Is  of  lyric  quality,  yet  flexible  in  florid 
passages.  The  whole  performance  of  the 
opera  wai  in  fact  excellent.  Mr.  Onofrei 
■was  vocally  at  his  best  and  could  easily 
have  repeated  his  romance,  so  insistent 
•was  the  audience,  which  was  surpris- 
ingly small,  considering  the^-popularlty 
of  the  opera.  It  was  a  pityj_  for  the  per- 
formance deserved  a  theatre' full. 


Mme  Karsnvlna  -nas  enthusiastically 
applauded,  but  he  refused  the  honor  of 
a  repetition,  although  the  audience  was 
insistent.  Mme.  Karsavlna  repeated 
her  Hurdy  Gurdy  dance.  The  orchestra 
was  adequate  and  ably  conducted. 

There  will  be  a  change  of  program  on 
Saturday  night,  when  "^e  music  fof  the 
dances  will  be  by  Tchaikovsky  Puni. 
Krelsler.  Handel,  Lanner,  Mendelasohn, 
Grainger  and  others. 

iMISSMlUm 

Kathleen  McAUlster.  soprano,  sang 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  ^-'"^^^l 
competent  accompaniments  ot  Wmiam 
Heller.    This  was  her  program  : 

"Pur  dlcestl.  o  bocca  bella.  Lottl 
Lark,"  Schubert 
'  KjeruU;  "Slaend 
"Qual  farfalletta 


"Hark,    Hark.  ;  the 
"Song  of  Synnove,' 
chen  "     Strauss;  , 
Haendel;  aria.  "Una  voce  poco  fa 
"inl ;  "Mandoline,"  Dehussy 

Weav 


Ros- 
He  Ix)ve8 

Me."  Chadwick;  -^ong  of  the  Hebrew 
Maiden."    Moussorgsky^.^..  1  J^^^,,^  ^^^^^ 


BOSTON  OPERA  HO'USE^San  L  ariu  i 
company  in  Mascagni's  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
itlcana,"  and  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci." 
Conductor.  Mr.  Guerreri.    The  cast  for  | 
•XJavalleria  Rusticana"  was  as  follows:  | 

Bantuzza  Bianca  Saroya 

l^ola  •.  Mary  Kent 

Mamma  Lucia  .j. . .  .Alice  Homer 

Turlddu  I.Manuel  Salazar 

Alflo   Ofeorge  Cehanovky 

The  cast  for  "Pagliacca":  I 

Kedda. . . .'  Abby  Morrison 

Jlarlequln  Francesco  Curcl 

Carlo...;  Gaetano  Tommaslni 

Tonlo   Mario  Basiola 

Bllvioi   George  Cehanovky 

Almost  inevitably  these  two  operas 
are  coupled  together,  and  they  are  much 
akin;  each  has  sharp,  tearing  passion,! 
a  crude  dramatic  force,  terse  and  skilful  j 
orchestration,  and  the  sensual  beauty 
of  Italian  melodies.  And,  no  matj^ 
how  ill  performed,  they  still  have  poig- 
nancy. 

There  was  an  air  of  lusty  peasantry.  ^ 
a  feverishness  apd  decision  to  the  oet.- 
formance  of  "CaValleria  Rusticana"  last 
evening.  Miss  Saroya's  Santuzza  was 
like  a  woman  of  Goya's,  blackly  pas- 
sionate, of  swift  and  dominating  moods, 
and  she  sang  dramatically,  in  a  clear 
and  high  soprano.  And  no  less  effective 
■was  the  excellent  little  drawing  of  Miss 
Kent's  Lola,  the  bold  and  sly  little  sen- 
eualist,  blithely  vain  and  alluring,  and; 
her  voice  was  full  and  rich,  well  placed. 

Although  Mr.  Salazar,  in  his  farewell 
to  his  mother,  sang  with  e.motion,  even 
pathos,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
this 'pompous  little  man  was  the  causej 
of  women's  wiles,  and  that  X^ola  would 
have  preferred  him  to  the  gay  and  stal-| 
■wart  Alflo  of  Mr.  Cehanovsky.  who  sang 
BO  stirringly  of  his  mules  and  his  wife., 
Miss  Homer  was  more  suited  to  the 
niceties  of  the  drawing  room  than  the| 
keeping  of  a  wilne  house.  | 
With  "Pagliacci."  Miss  Morrison,  aa 
have  so  many  before  her,  made  her 
Oebut  here  as  Nedda,.  She  has  vivacity. 
Blimness,  an  easy  coquetry,  and  a  small, 
thin  soprano  voice,  more  lyric  tha; 
dramatic,  and  her  high  notes  were 
little  forced,  although,  she  improved  i 
the  course  of  the  opera. 

But  the  storms  of  appUuse  were  fo; 
Mr.  Basiola,  who  as  fonlo,  was  oblige' 
to  repeat  his  solo  of  the  prologue.  Fo 
some  reason  he  chose  to  sing  it  within! 
the  circle  of  the  stage,  rather  than  out-! 
Bide  of  the  curtain,  as  is  customary.  i 
Mr.    Guerreri    conducted    with  more 
•precision,   and   connectedness  than  he, 
has   before,    sharpening   the  dramatic 
climaxes  and  no^  lingering  too  long  In 
tjje  intermezzoes.     There  was  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

E.  G. 


IKARSAVINA 


the 


Ueot   Mowrey:  Beauty, 
Down    -Malcolm  Davidson. 

Mr.  wmiams  sliowcd  himself  no  mean 
tend  at  planning  a  program.  U  n- 
;^,"se  t*  s':ng  two  of  ihe  most  frequently 
,,.  ,rd  Of  the  old  Italian  airs,  at  ai. 
;  us  they  are  two  of  the  most  beautt 
a-:,'  and  Ite.  did,  after  all.  vary 
t,roup  liy  closing  it  with  one  of  tlio^e  , 
attra.'tiv?^  songs  which  it  pleases  Do- 
'nau™v  to  entitle  "airs  in  the  antique  I 
sivle  "  -Vhe  German  group  he  niade  un 
□^ua  b>  singing  songs  by  Sch-abert  who 

noredwilh  tolerable  ^"'"P'^f^^^jtfo^'l-eeTs 
some  dramatically  disposed  person  leels 
impellecl  to  show  what  ma/  be  done 
with  the  Erl  King.  •  which 
There  were  the  songs  as  well,  whiui 
sounded  as  if  they  might  be  very  goo^ 
by  Richard  Trunk,  music  critic,  con 
ductor  of  choruses,  writer  of  song-.^ 
choruses,  a  piano  quintet,  afso ,  music 
to  orch^stra-a  man  of  experience,  m- 
deetl  who  lived  in  Munich. 
Wi'th  bis  less  familiar 

NN-illiams  had  no  great  luck  but 
,„g  hv  Duparc.  Debussy  s  Man- 
■    not   often   heard   today,  and 
.    ...aninov's    "Caplif,''    would  lend 
'ist.nciion  to  any  ^roup.   I'^o'-  his  Eng- 
;sh  song.,  be  found,  some  that 


•TVIARTHA"  PRESENTED 
AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE 


at  an 


San  Carlo  Company  Wins  Plaudits 
with  Old-Time  Favorite 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  San 
Carlos  opera  company.  Mr.  Gallo,  di- 
rector, gave  a  performance  of  Flotow's 
"Martha"  yesterday  afternoon. 

tady  Henrietta  Lucille  Chalfant 

Kani-yr.  ....^  Stella  De  Mette 

Lionel  t  JDemetrlo  Onofrei 

PInnkett  Mario  yalle 

Sheritr  Luigl  Tie  eesare 

Tristan   -  Natnle  rervi 

Ckliductor   >  *fr.  Guicrrlere 

This  opera,  which  will  be  77  years  old 
Ithts  month.  Is  still  popular,  by  reason 
•possibly  of  the  easily  understood  story, 
perhaps  because  many  of  the  melodies 
are  known  to  all.  In  church  and  out  of 
church.  The  opera  was  founded  on  a 
ballet-pantomime,  "Lady  Henrietta," 
for  which  Flotow,  Burgmuller  and  Del- 
devez  wrote  the  music.  The  ballet  was 
produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1844,  but 
the  story  had  served  a  ballet  performed 
under  Louis  XIII,  the  vaudeville  "La 
Comtesse  d'Egmont."  The  libretto  of 
Balfe's  "Maid  of  Honor"  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  "Martha." 

Hackneyed  as  the  music  may  be  to 
some,  there  are  still  many  who  look  for- 


By  PHILIP  HALE  j 
Mme.  Thamar  Karsavlna  danced  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston  last  night  In  i 
Symphony  hall.  She  was  assisted  by 
her  dancing  partner.  Pierre  ^^adlmlrov. 
and  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Sepp 
Morscher.  Th^re  was  an  audlenie  of 
good  size  but  not  bo  large  as  it  should 
havo  been.  The  orchestra  played  the 
overture  to  "Egmont."  Bach's  Air  on 
the  G  string,  music  from  a  Serenade  by 
Mozart,  Ippolitov-Ivanov'a  'Procession 
of  Sadar,"  and  Tchaikovsky's  Valse  des 
FleuTB  In  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Mme.    Karsa-vina    has    a  singularly 
beautiful  face  and  arms.    Her  flgrure  is 
^approaching  matronly  proportions,  but 
she  Is  still  graceful  In  the  dance  and 
j  sufficiently  agile.    Would  that  we  could 
I  have  seen  her  In  the  ballets  ot  the 
Ballet  Russe  when  it  was  in  Its  glory 
1  and  she  and  Nljinsky  were  the  bright  j 
particular  stars  in  a  brilliant  constella- 
tion, for,  according  to  report,  she  shone 
as  actress  as  well  as  dancer.    She  was 
to  have  come  here  with  IVljlnsky.  but 
harassing,  or  pleasing— as  one  is  In- 
clined to  look  at  It — domesticity  pre- 
vented, for  Mme.  Karsavlna  Is  married 
to  an  Englishman  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed  for   her   departure   she  found 
herself  unable  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

As  a  dancer  last  night  she  showed 
herself  extremely  well  trained  in  the 
Russian  school,  not  too  academic,  not 
too  naturalistic.  She  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  "interpretative"  dancers  who 
prance,  leap,  cavort  and  gesticulate,  in 
the  vain  hove  of  "expressing"  a  sym- 
phony by  Beethoven,  a  symphonic  poem 
by  Liszt,  or  the  Prelude,  Chorale  and 
Fugue  of  Cesar  Franck.  For  this,  the 
Lord  be  praised!  A  dance  should  be  ex- 
pressive of  •^race  and  beauty  without, 
literary  or  symphonic  association. 

Mme.  Karsavlna  la.st  night  was  aj 
dancer  pure  and  simple,  though  in  an 
Adagio  from  "Raymonde"  with  Mr. 
Vladimirov  she  Indulged  herself  neces- 
.aarlly.  but  not  distressingly,  in  panto- 
mime; while  in  Bach's  Slnfonia  she 
was  supposed,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, to  be  an  angel — that  Is,  she 
sported  wings;  and  In  an  Allegro  of 
Mozart's  she  was  Diana,  but  a  chaste 
Diana  fearing  the  eyes  of  Actaeon 
rather  than  enamored  of  Endymlon. 
She    was    especially    attractive  In 

In   the  old-fashioned 
waltz    of  Lanner's 
In  Caucasian 


iMiss  i>ii-  nflrtlv  uneven  wortu. 

night  a  ^>"fjl°'h  ft  possesses  a  very 
Her  voice,  though       P"  ^  in  the 

high  range,  is  Us  qual- 

lower  medium  ^^S'^^^Jl "^^  beautiful, 
ity  is  singularly  ,^arm  ana 

Higher  in  the  '".fi^'^gj Ve  h^^d 


above  the  staff. 


From  there  ppward 
thin  and  not  al- 


the  '■fj;^/  To' this  same  in 
ways  securely  piaceu-  ^"   


-se"curl^y  of  t-hn^ue  .o-  -ay  gue^ss 
^^^*^rttr?buted%r^onaUon  ^ot  always 


be 

fue.  ,  .  _  voice  Miss 

M^cl.;i^fer^htC4{\— 

^-an--b^'^-«^rr^ 
her  tones.    Her  legato   to"  In^^^ 

glon,  is  ^'^°°%,^^°,f^lnA  Moussorgsky. 
as  those  by  WfJ^^'^   excellences  above 
which  demand  these  «^«ne      ^3  ,vell. 
all  else  and  a  lender  sentim 
Miss  McAHLster^sang  charmln.^^^ 

„tin  Mr    Chadwlck  s 

^glj  A    KnTTer    Still    ivti .  ^» 


I  Debussy  song  she 

and  better  still 
graceful  "He  Loves  Me^  guccess- 

In  "Una  Voce"  she  was  less  = 
'ful  though    unlike  too  -any^slng 
she  appreciated        reai       ^^j^g^  she 
cause  the  ornaments  she  int 

could  not  P".f°;'",;'^''can  make  them 
hrilliancy  ^^'^e  Cel/ Handel  a>r  she 


effective. 


quite  mistook  the  force, 
feels  it  has  any  force.  an^^,.„^„ee  of 
strangely  abroad  |n  her  P 


'"Pur  dicesti' 
sung  20  years  ago 


so   it  >nay  have  been 
but  today  the  way 


»  years  ago,  taste, 
of  Mr.  McCormack  is  «>°^«^;^^iity  that 
Miss  McAllister  has  a  pe^  ^^^y 


commands  attention,—^- 
vocal  and  '""^'^^^^^grof  her  voice  to 
raise  the  entire  range 

level  01  Hs  ucoi.  _^  _«,,airt 

herself  to  avoid  for 


Ihe  high  level  of  its  ue-  ^  ,^ 

^^r^i.^nd-ht^£^^.£^rd-nrb^- 

^oVeV^Tngerorrlrf  Charm.   R.  K.  O.  . 


J  z  ^ 

IN  TRAVEL  TALKS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Krelsler' s  •waltz, 
"Schoenbrunner* 
and,  -with  her  partner, 
dances  and  the  Adagio  from  "Sylvia." 
She  was  amusing  by  her  artistic  rigid- 
ity In  Goossens*  "Hurdy  Gurdy"  danccT 
and  In  the  "Polka  Vendredl"  with  its 
pleasing  suggestion  of  vulgarity.  (One 
thought  of  Roslna  "Vokes  and  her  polka 
song  and  dance.)  Her  costumes  were 
not  always  becoming.  When  they  were 
simplest  they  were  the  most  beautiful 
In  themselves  and  in  the  revelation  of 
her  own  beauty.  From  her  art,  as  dis- 
played, one  might  say  that  she  la  very 
accomplished  in  technic,  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  hot  strikingly  poetio  or 
Imaginative. 

In  one  of  hl8  novels  Thackeray  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  male  ballet 
dancers  of  his  period.  If  he  could  have 
seen  Mr.  'Vladimirov,  he  would  have 
written  differently,  for  Mr.  Vladimirov 
is  virile,  surprisingly  agile  for  so 
strongly  built  a  man,  graceful,  accom- 
plished, without  smirks  or  grimaces  in 
response  to  applause.    He,  as  well  as 


A  very  large  audience  In  Symphony  . 
hall  last  night  welcomed  the  return  P  ; 
Mr.    Newman.    He    has    entitled  the 
series  of  five  travel  tales  for  this  hi 
16th  annual  season,  "The  Road  to  Man 
dalay:  Impressions  of  1924." 

Mysterious  India,  the  mother  ot 
Hgions:  Burma,  with  its  ^o'den  Pa^oJ 
das;  Ceylon,  that  gem  set  In  theje. 
Sumatra,    Java,  the 
Borneo,     famous  for 


re-t 


Malay  straits! 
Its    wll^  me" 
....     ...Id  tnen  "I 

frequenters  of  slOe 


bor 


with  rlcheft 
barbarl* 


ni 


(though  the  celebrated  "wild 

S^."?3/r'.r.;'wa 

rldors  of  time.  *• 
In  a  woid.  the  East: 
"The   gorgeous  East 

hand  T.-i„™a 

Showers    on    her  _^  lungs 
pearl  and  gold." 

Last  evening  Mr.  Newman  confln^ 
himself  to  Bombay,  the  great  gatew. 
to  India;  Chitor.  with  Us  magniflce. 
ruins;  Udaipur  and  Lake  Plchola,  wi 
palaces  of  marble  that  might  have  be- 
created  in  a  night  by  the  E^nl I  sla 
of  Aladdin's  lamp;  Jaipur,  the  p\hk  c" 
dominated  by  an  aesthetic  Maharaja 
Lahore,  celebrated  in  ^a^j^^^^^et  s^  ope 
and  Kipling's  "Kim";  Amritsar  witn 
I  temple  of  gold;  Si^mla,  the  summer  ca, 
'  tal  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  with  natv 
at  her  loveUeM.  and  Anally  at  Agra  t 
tuperb  palaces  of  the  Moguls,  the  cet 


4 


\  or  tl»«  warrior   Akbar,  ».nd  that 
"voloUH  monument,  that  Incnmpara- 
ij  tribute    to    a  loved    woman,  the 
"^'•"'1  UBolcum  built  by  Sliah  Jclian,  the 
I  Ii-Jniph  of  archltecturo  that  for  thr«e 
'•"  '         .  i  M  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 

,    .    srones  were  portrayed  by  still 
*       r  uKHlon-*»ietures:  not  only  pajaces, 
obs,    temples,   landacapea   and  river 
H's,  but  street  scenes  In  Kuropean 
II     native     quarters,     glimpses  at 
vtched     poverty     and  ineredltable 
V  1th    onako  charmers,   trained  par- 
i     camels    and    elephants    In  city 
..ets.  pet  alllKatore,  saored  monkeys, 
1   cerrmonlous  meetings  of  Mahara- 
,  and  British  ruler,  talbcsmen  from 

-  high  hlUft— a  ions  panorama  of  man- 
.s  and  customs. 

me  of  the  most  Interostlnpt  features 
^  Mr.  Newman's  entertaining  and  In- 
iictivo  talk  was  his  account  of  the 

-  h  rebellion  and  the  causes  that  led 
■  it.    Interesting  aJso  was  his  descrip- 
n  of  the  Parsees  adherents  of  Zo- 
strlanlsm,    who,    according    to  the 

In  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
^rht"  are  flre-worshlppers,  enemies  of 
ah  and  his  prophet,  whereas  In  truth 
prav  toward  the  sun,  thinking  Us 
TOtolilA'ms  Vlll  purify  their  words  in  pray- 
not  worshippers   of  Are   even  In 
Ir  burials. 

he  lecture,  by  reason  of  Mr.  New- 
n's  clear,  fluent  talk  and  the  char- 
er  of  the  pictures  shown,  was  of 
grossing  nature.    The  travel  talk  will 

repeated  this  afternoon. 
|rhe  travel  talk  for  Friday  night  and 
Hturday  afternoon  will  describe  Delhi. 
I  nares  and  the  holy  Ganges,  the  great 
ly  of  Calcutta,  views  of  the  Hlm- 
ayas  with  reference  to  the  last  fU- 
EH!  I  ( ;e<l  6;xpedItlon,  Rangoon,  the  Burmese 
d  the  hill  country 

aln,' 

Ite  .propos  of  the  repetition  of  "The 
guiiA  Bjht  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  at  a  recent 
ill.  1  S  nphony  concert.  Some  say  that  "The 
"'"'■"f  leral  March  of  a  Marionette"  Was  re- 
p  ted  at  a  concert  led  by  Mr.  Henschel. 
C !  correspondent  writes  that  Saint 
sfSiJS  ns's  "Danse  Macibre"  was  repeat 
e  early  In  the  history  of  the  Symphony 
o  hestra.  We  have  not  found  any 
p  of  of  the  two  statements  in  the 
c  [temporary  newspaper  revleivs 

lut  there  wm  a  repetition  on  March 
1 1884.  At  that  concert  a  scherzo  by 
J.  Chadwlck  pleased  the  audience  so 
r.ch  that  a  repetition  was  demanded 
al  srranted.  This  scherzo  was  after 
vrd  Incorporated  In  his  symphony  In 
mat.  We  believe  that  this  was  the 
fit  repetition  In  many  years 


MR.  bEALE  FOR  THE  HALLOFFAME 

(Krom  the  SaUiia».  Cal..  Index) 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oarth  Parker  had  as 
their  guest  at  their  home  In  South  Main 
street  Friday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln  Seale 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Scale  Is  In  charge 
of  the  aquarium  In  Oolden  Oate  Park. 

NO.  347,621 

(From  the  N.  Y.  World) 
Oh,  football  Is  a  cruel  game, 

I  like  it; 
It  batters,  bruises,  mak<)s  you  lame. 

I  like  it; 
Eleven  ruffians  like  Bill  SlXes 
Tread   on   your  neck   and  ears 
spikes. 

There's  no  accounting  for  such  likes — 
I  like  It. 

A.  L.  P. 
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"HE  DIGGED  A  PIT" 

the  World  Wags: 
The  telephone  company  with  its  cur- 
it  bills  sends  out  a  circular  In  which 

i  sets  a  mode!  of  what  public  service 
-poratlons  should  avoid;  for  it  at- 
npts  to  drag  red  herrings  across  the 

•  ong  scent  leading  to  Its  own  Lnef- 
iency.  For  instance,  its  nearly  60 
ars'  experience  should  have  taught  it 

nt  the  similarity  (in  sound  by  tele- 
one)  of  the  numbers  5  and  9  make  it 
iperative  to  discard  one  of  these 
mbers;    one  of  them  is  doubled  In 

]<f  telephone  number  so  that  today,  as 

lual,  about  three-quarters  of  my  calls 
re  mistakes,  due  to  such  confusion, 
lis  the  circular  imputes  to  careless- 
ss  of  subscribers,  but  It  happens  that 
large  proportion  of  my  calls  are  toll 

-  Us,  which  are  handled  by  the  tele-  '] 
!one  employes  only.  So  the  case  was 
tly  and  quaintly  put  by  the  old  (New 
igland?)  version  of  the  VII  Psalm,  to 
It: 

^e  digged  a  pit,  he  digged  It  deep, 
He  digged  It  for  his  brother; 
ut  in  that  pit  he  fell  himselfe. 
Which  he  had  digged  for  t'other." 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 

1  the  World  Wags: 

"For  a  Progressive,  Ed  Howe,  the 
(wa  Iconoclast,  Is  a  bit  old-fashioned." 

From  a  Boston  newspaper. 

Such  Indifference  to  western  geog- 
iphy!  Suppose  one  read  In  a  Kansas 
Bwspaper  that  David  I.  Walsh  made  a 

ose  contest  to  retain  his  seat  as  sena- 
)r  from  Rhode  Island,  wouldn't  one 
link  the  writer  a  "boob"?    L.  R.  R. 

is  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  brief  notice  of  a  book  "Rugby 
'ootball."  published  in  England  in  1897, 
ppears  the  following  comment  on  the 
uthor  s  treatment  of  the  history  of  the 
ame: 

"The  chapter  given  to  the  'Past'  is 
"tief.  This  Is  probably  prudent.  More 
nan  once  In  history  Governments  have 
elt  themselves  compelled  to  forbid  the 
ame  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  peace. 
In  Brittany  It  seemed  likely  to  blaze  out 
jnto  civil  war,  and  not  long  ago  the 
apanese  forbade  their  Corean  immi- 
rants  to  play  it." — (London  Spectator, 
'ol.  78.  page  278.) 
Dedham.  W. 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  BOYLSTON 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Johnny,  don't  you  remember  the  ama- 
teur nights,  . 
At  the  little  old  Boylston  a  lonfc  time 
ago. 

And  the  Grand  Female  First  .Part,  with 

girls  all  In  tights. 
And  a  pantomime  chucked  in  to  round 

out  the  show. 
Jerry  Cohan  was  middleman.    Then  on 
the  ends. 

Decker  Watson.  Fred  Warren,  perhaps 

Wally  Gibb?. 
Honest.  Johnny,  that  seems  like  a  list 

of  old  friends. 
How  the  gags  that  they  sprung  used  to 
tickle  our  ribs! 

Charley   Yale   was    the    clown.  You 

can't  equal  him  now 
And  remember  Bob  AUen  In  "Ma,  Look 

at  Him." 

Maggie  Cllne's  "Mary  Ann  Kehoe"— 
that  was  a  wow. 

And  we  howled  over  J.  D.  Roome, 
Spangled  Nose  J!m. 

Tony  Williams,  Mark  Sullivan,  Collins 
and  Moore, 

Will  H.  Morton,  the  swell,  Edward  Ken- 
dall, the  same. 

And  our  own  slick  quartette,  the  Olym- 
pia  Four. 

Yes,  and  young  Sadie  Martinot,  cute- 
looking  dame. 

And  the  girls — ^Viro  Farrand,  with  legs 

like  a  tree, 
Betty  Remmelsburg,   Constantine,  two 

sisters  Ross, 
Classy  Irene  Santella— betwixt  you  and 

me. 

They  could  put  up  a  dance  that  was 

strictly  the  boss. 
"Alvln  Joslln"   Charles   Davis— he  did 

"On  the  Sly." 
And  that  nut  Dr.  Landls  In  "Dick  Shaw 

the  Fiend." 
Fanny    Herring — she    stripped    in  the 
good  old  "French  Spy,"  i 
And   could  beat  any  movie  star  ever 
was  screened.  | 

I 

Don't  forget  Carrie   Swain.     Say,  but 

she  was  a  star. 
Very  first  woman  song-and-dance  acro- 
bat seen. 

And    one-legged    Frank    Melrose,  the 
King  of  the  Bar,  | 
Fire-eating  Rel  Mueab,  and  H.  F.  Ju-  [ 
leene.  ■ 
Don't  on  any  account  leave  out  Harry ; 
Leclalr. 

Harry  used  to  make  up  for  a  pretty  j 

swell  dame. 
And  the  famous  Nell  Burgess  we  often 

saw  there, 
Quite  a  while  before  ever  he  made  his  ' 
big  name. 


J.  ],•:,;  I  -  ' 

A  S)ioph<-rt1  l^v  l>hl)in«  K«lco 

What  Shaw  Ims  dubbed  as  "Sardoodle- 
dom"  Is  still,  even  toflay,  as  Insistent 
and  actor-proof  In  Its  flaring  melo- 
dramatlcs  as  ever.  And  for  "Tosca," 
which  is  In  essence  the  Snrdou  play, 
except  fijr  the  loss  of  the  ^llrst  act, 
Puccini  has  perhaps  written  his  best 
score.  Here  he  Is  most  piercing  In  his 
musical  characterizations,  most  Ironic, 
and  dramatically  intend  In  his  chill- 
ing ardor. 

Thero  Is  the  qulrklnif  gaiety  of  the 
sacristan's  theme  breaking  In  on  the 
energy  of  Angclottl's  measures;  the  re- 
curring To  Deums;  chanting  of  the 
chorl.stcrs  In  their  clear,  hlgli  voices; 
for  the  second  act  there  is  the  sweep- 
ing vigor  that  ends  with  the  .sharp  little 
roll  of  the  drum  as  Tosca  lays  the 
crucifix  on  the  dead  Scarpla.  And  for 
tho  third  act  there  Is  the  orchestral 
prelude  with  its  suggestions  of  Debussy 
and  of  Wagner. 

There  were  periods  of  excellence  In 
last  evening's  performance;  In  the  trip 
ping  llttlf!  Impersonation  of  the  Sacrls 
tan  by  Mr.  Cervl;  in  the  briskness  of 
Mr.  de  Blasl's  Ang.;lotti;  In  the  lean 
and  hungry  Cassiu.s  that  Mr.  Curcl  made 
of  his  Spoletta;  In  Miss  Axman's  vio 
lent  physical  abandon     and  menacing 
glances,  and  in  the  malevolent  iiolsc  of 
Mr.  Basiola's  Scarpla.  And  tho  reek 
ing  thunders  of  the  second  act  were  en 
hanced  by  glimpses  of  a  gleaming  and 
red  abyss  beyond  the  door  of  the  tor 
ture  chamber.  Although,  at  times  In  the 
first  act,  the  orchestral  tones  were  un- 
duly harsh,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
evening  Mr.  Guerreri  contained  his  men 
and  played  the  prelude  to  the  third  act 
exceedingly  well. 

This  afternoon  Miss  Saroya  will  sing 
the  role  of  Marguerite  in  "Faust,"  and 
In  tho  evening  as  before,  Miss  RoscUe 
w-lU  play  A  Ida.  K.  G. 
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And 


and 


GOOD  WISHES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(From  the  Woburn  Dally  Times) 
The  party  dispersed  at  a  late  hour 
ifter  congratulating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker! 
nd  wishing  the  couple  a  successful 
artlal  career. 


the    stock — Harvey    Collins  and 
Harry  Lampee, 
Billy     -Stanton,     Tom  Plummer 

skinny  Lew  Cole, 
Emma  Marden,   Spray  Arlington — take 

it  from  me, 
Just  to  mention  each  one  is  like  calling 
a  roll. 

And  the  amateurs — old  Hiram  Stanton, 

d'ye  mind. 
And  his   sister,   Roxana,   the   both  of 

them  sights. 
Well,   there's  no  place  I've  ever 

able  to  find. 
Like  the  Uttle  old  Boylston  on  amateur 

nights. 

Brooklinc.  QtTINCY  KILBY. 

THRIFTY  VERMONTERS 

(Quotaiion  from  the  Rutland.  Vt.,  Herald 
in  t!ie  Bosto'n  Journal  of  April  10.  lS7o) 
"A  man  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  is  Warren  Waldo  of  South 
Royalton,  who  recently  sued  Elbrldge 
Pierce,  his  son-in-law,  for  $41,  his 
board  bill  for  82  Sundays,  while  he 
was  courting  Josephine,  but  a  compro- 
mise has  been  effected.'* 


ACTORS  DO  BITS  FOR 
THE  BOX  OFFICE  MEN 

Principals  from  Every  Theatre  Ap- 
pear in  Treasurers'  Benefit 

Principals  from  every  theatrical  at- 
traction now  in  town  took  part  In  the 
[benefit    performance    given  yesterday 
j  afternoon  at  the  Colonial  Theatre  for 
the  relief  fund  of  the  Theatre  Treas- 
urers' Club  of  New  England. 

Among  those  who  appeared  were  Fred 
iand  Dorothy  Stone,  Julia  Sanderson, 
lJulla  Arthur,  B&tth  Day,  Beatrice  Lillle, 
Otto  Kruger,  Frank  Crumit,  William 
inodge,  Walter  Perkins,  Mrs.  George 
jHibbard,  Vloia  Frayne,  Gay  Pendleton, 
'Marion  and  Martinez  Randall,  George 
[Hermann,  Ward  X-'ox  and  Sascha  Beau- 
!mont,  Guy  Robertson,  the  Re.mlck  Trio, 
I  the  Tiller  Girls  and  members  of  the  San 
'caiio  Opera  Company.  Sam  Hardy  of 
"Chariot's  Revue"  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, 

red  and  Dorothy  Stone  save  their 
"Peter  Pan"  dance  from  "Stepping 
j  Stones."  Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank 
Crumit  sang  songs  from  "Moonlight." 
Beatrice  LlUie  sang  her  comedy  hit, 
"March  with  Me,"  from  "Chariot's  Re- 
vue." That  entertainment  was  also 
represented  by  the  skit,  "Telling 
Benny,"  in  which  Mr.  Hardy,  Herbert 
iMundin  and  Edith  Price  took  part.  The 
breakfast  scene  from  "The  Potters"  was 
presented. 

,  The  San  Carlo  company  was  well  rep- 
jrcsented.  Including  the  charming  "Blue 
jDanube"  waltz  by  members  of  the  Pav- 
jley-Oukrainsky  ballet, 
i  Otto  Kruger  of  "The  Nervous  Wreck" 
I  gave  evidence  of  his  versatility  by  con- 
I  ducting  the  orchestra.  Edith  Day  sang 
her  familiar  "Alice  Blue  Gown."  Julia 
Arthur  and  William  Hodge  appeared  in 
person  to  say  a  few  words  of  apprecia- 
Ition  of  the  treasurers. 


Mme.  Hudson-Alexander  Sings 
1       Many  Fine  Numbers 


TOSCA"  GIVEN 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSF^San  Carlo 
Company  in  I'ucclni's  "La  Tosca."  Con- 
ductor, Mr.  Guerreri.    The  cast: 

Florla  Tosca,  celebrKted  songstress  

Glad,r,j  .Kxman 

Biipon  ficanpla.  clilef  of  police. .  .Mario  Basiola 
Mario  CavaradoKsi,  palQter,.G4etano  Tommasini 

Spoletta,  police  agent  Francesco  Oarci 

Seharron*,  gendarme  Lul!^  De  Cesane 

C<«ars  Angelottl.  political  prisoner  

PletTO  De  Blasl 
A  SaOTlstan  Natale  Cerrl 


Caroline  Hudson-Alexander,  soprano, 
sang  this  program  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  Hall:  "Let  Me  Wander  Not 
Unseen,"  "Hide  Me  from  Day's  Garish 
Eye,"  "Alleluia,"  Handel;  "Bmbarquez- 
vous,"  Godard;  "Extase,  "  Duparc;  air, 
"La  Vlergc,"  Massenet;  "Meine  Liebe 
1st  Grun,"  "Uber  die  See,"  "Madchen- 
fluch,"  Brahms;  "The  Arrow  and  the 
Song,"  "The  Angels  Dear,"  "Gipsy  Ser- 
enade," Henschel;  "The  Birds  Praise 
the  Advent  of  Our  SavL^ur,"  old  Span- 
ish, arr.  by  Schindler;  "Snow  Fairies," 
Forsyth;  "Wings  of  Night,"  Watts; 
"Joy,  Shipmate,  Joy,"  Hanson. 

Mme.  Hudson-Alexander,  in  her  Bos- 
ton days,  was  noted  for  the  lovely  pur- 
ity of  her  voice,  her  wide  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  song,  and  a  .skill  In 
legtato  singing,  which  enabled  her  to  de- 
liver one  of  the         '  '  ' 


I  'unU'  ,  «  i'  .;  was 

apt  at  ,  with 
'  ornamentatic;. 
feliice  •he  has  lived  In  th«  West,  Mr.e. 
Hudson-Alexander  mu«t  hitvb  di: .  r- 
oped  new  ambitions,  for  yesterday  i  lie 
ihowed  a  strong  leaning  toward  a  'Jr.j- 
niatlo  kind  of  song,  to  Interpret  whi.:l. 
properly  she  has  evidently  tried  hard 
t'j  iUli  nasal  resonance  and  tonal  color 
to  her  medium  tones.  | 
j  Her  attempt  has  not  been  entirely, 
jsutcessful.     In   songs   best  eultcd  to 

her,  say  In  the  first  one  by  Henschel. 
and  In  parts  of  Duparo'«  "Extaoe," 
Mme.  Hudson-. Alexander  sang  phrases 
of  a  rare  tonal  beauty  to  which  sh* 
added  happily  the  warmth  and  lustre 
she  so  manifestly  has  been  alining  for. 
Here  and  there,  furthermore,  through- 
out her  program  she  sanw  many  tones 
very  beautiful  Indeed.  In  her  search 
for  expression,  however,  too  often  she 
forced  her  voice  and  tfiereby  bacrlficcd 
sound. 

This  sacrifice  was  needless;  nothing 
on  the  program  demanded  a  louder  tone 
than  Mme.  Hudson -Alexander  can  give 
sonorously.  That  "Embarquer-vous  ' — 
after  all  it  la  but  an  invitation  to  tho 
timid  Lise  to  go  for  a  row,  not  a  call 
to  man  the  life  boats.  And  "Meine 
Liebe  1st  Grun"  depends  for  its  effect 
on  sentiment,  not  on  force. 

It  seems  a  pity.  Mme.  Hudson-Alex- 
ander sang  with  such  fine  spirit  and 
/  yet  with  agreeable  voice  the  Handel 
"Alleluia,"  BO  deftly  she  turned  the 
melody  of  "Extase"— a  feat— so  beau- 
tifully she  sings  when  she  confines  her- 
self to  the  range  of  music,  a  wide  one. 
too,  that  suits  her— why  does  Bhe  long 
to  wander  afield? 

Tho  audience,  of  good  size,  would 
have  several  songs  repeated  and  asked 
for  extra  pieces.   Mr.  Huyman  Buitekan 
played  excellent  accompaniments. 
'  R.  a.  G. 

SAN  CARLO  OPERA 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  j 
brought  an  end  to  its  engagement  of  a  | 
fortnight  a*  the  Boston  Opera  House  [ 
last  night  by  a  performance— repetition  ; 
—of  "Verdl"^  "Aida."  ! 

The  opera  in  the  afternoon  was  Goii-  j 
nod's  "Faust,"  in  which  the  chief  parts  ; 
were  taken  by  Mmes.  Saroya,  Kent  and  ] 
Homer;    Messrs.    Onofrel,    Basiola  and 
De  Biasi.  The  performance  was  on  the 
whole  intoresting.    Mme.  Saroya  was  a 
,  pleasing    n^arguerite,    Miss   Kent  bore 
herself  wall  as  Siebel  and  sang  delight- 
fully, Mlw  Homer  made  much  of  the 
small  pan  of  Martha.    It's  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Onofrei  does  not  Improve  as  an 
actor.    He    was    a    most  phlegmatic 
Faust.    Mr.  Basiola  sang  finely  the  air 
Interpolated    by    Gounod    for  Valentin 
when  Santley  took  the  part.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him'  and  the  audience,  which 
was  of  fair  size.  The  orchestra  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  covering  him.  Mr.  De 
Biasi  was  a  sonorous  Mephistopheles. 


'entler  air:-  of  Mozart 


Soul  of  Films 

"The/ Soul  of  the  Moving  Picture"  by 
iWalter  S.  Bloem,  translated  by  Allen 
kv.  Porterfield,  and  published  by  E.  P. 
iDutton  &  Company,  New  "Tork,  is  a 
'book  that  should  be  read  and  pondered 
iby  all  interested  in  film  plays;  pro- 
jducers,  writers  of  scenarios,  directors, 
'actors,  audiences,  and  especially  pro- 
jd-ueers.  This  is  no  ordinary,  conven- 
tional book;  it  is  the  work  of  a  thought- 
iful  man,  who  respects  the  art  and 
Iwishes  it  to  be  respected  by  others.  It' 
IS  not  a  book  to  be  hastily  read  or 
lightly  dismissed. 

i  What  he  says  about  Americans  pro- 
[ducing  and  acting  in  moving  pictures 
is  here  of  particular  Importance. 

Mr.  Bloem  begins  by  saying  that  the 
Ainerlcan  has  too  much  appreciation  of 
this  world  and  too  little  sense,  for  the 
world    beyond    to    grow  enthusiastic 
about    phantoms    or    nebulous  adven- 
itures.     (He   has  Just   mentioned  that 
iremarknble   picture,    "The   Cabinet  of 
Dr.  Caligari."   We    saw  it  in  a  private 
!  house  and  are  still  haunted  by  it,  but 
'Mr.    Bloem    condemns    it    for  certain 
aesthetic  reasons.)  The  American,  "who 
troubles  himself  but  litle  abcrtjt  theoret- 
ical considerations,   frequently  mounts, 
in     less     important     films.  individual 
scenes  with  six  or  more  bits  of  text  itr- 
I  ranged  in  remark  and  reply.    There  h^s 
I  been  a  tendency  of  late,  however,  to 
j  exercise  greater  moderation  in  this  re- 
spect.    The     whole    matter    can  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  interspersed  words, 
and  the  length  of  the  explanatory  sen- 
tences that  are  used,  one's  feelings 
the  only  safe  criterion  to  follow;  .- 
they  set  down  this  as  an  infallible  gui 
A  text  is  good  if  it  is  effective.    It  c, 
be  effective  only  when  it  harmonizes, 
with  the  pictures.    "And  if  it  is  to  be 
effective — that  is.  if  It  is  to  find  its  way 
to   the   heart,    the   very  nafrowest  of 
limitations  are  imposed  upon  it.  The 
business  of  depicting  feelings  must  be 
left  to  the  actor." 
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VValter  Hampden  will  take  the  part  of  Cyrano  de  B^^^ff  ^^JJ'^ 
•t  the  Boston  Opera  House.   Will  his  stage  nose  be  bulbous,  Bardolph  an 
or  will  it  be  a  long  snout?    There  is  naturally  cunos.ty  concerning  this 
important  feature  of  any  man's  portrayal  of  Rostand  s  hero. 

Mr.  Richard  Aldington  in  his  preface  ^7.Tt  Be^eerac 

Moon  and  the  Sun,"  takes  pains  in  proving  his  statement  that  Bergerac 
I;  geneSly  under;tood  today  is  a  legendary  <=haracter  ar  remov^  from 
the  veritable  duellist  and  extraordinary  writer.   Mr.  Aldington  finds  fault 

with  Sautier.  Nodier  and  Rostand  for  f^l-^y^^^'O^'^^^^.^TSh  haX 
his  character  and  his  physical  appearance.  Speaking  of  ^^f  ^'^^^h^;^^^^^^^^^ 
In  Gantier's  "Les  Grotesques."  he  says:  "This  opens  with  a  fantastic 
dWaeation  upon  noses,  perhaps  the  most  exaggerated  development  of  the 
itendt^  cTranesque'a'ppendage."  He  ask.  the  reader  to  examine,  with- 
Ottt  prejudice,  Cyrano's  nose  as  represented  m  the  portraits. 

But  let  us  take  the  testimony  of  a  contemporarj'.  the  learned  Gilles 
Menrge  He  was  bom  in  1613;  he  died  in  1692.  Cyrano  was  born  in 
i619  he  died  in  1655.  We  now  quote  from  "Venagiana,"  the  third  ed - 
Jion  '(ParS!  1^5).  being  a  collection  of  Menage's  cntical  remarks  and 

*'*"''"?er^erac  was  a  great  fellow  with  the  sword.  His  grossly  disfigured 
nose  led  £m  to  km  nio?e  than  10  men.  He  could  not  brook  anyone  lookmg 
at  it-  it  made  him  at  once  take  his  sword  in  hand. 

'it  us  hear  Bergerac  himself.    In  his  "Voyage  to  the  Moo  tell 
how  arriving  there,  he  found  men  with  great  noses.    An  nhabitant  gave 
Jhe  ;ea7on  why  eve;yone  in  the  moon  had  a  large  nose.   When-er  a  child 
was  bom  it  was  taken  to  the  Prior  of  the  Seminary.  ^he  ena  oi  a 

Tar  hT^o  eTs  measured  before  the  assembly  of  experts  S|"^'^' 
S  if  by  this  measure  it  is  found  too  short,  the  ch^d  is  '^eP^Jf  ^.  ^^jj; 
Sose  and  handed  over  to  the  priests."    They  inflicted  on  this  child  the 

*"''.?o:'JSteips'aslc  the  reason  of  this  barbarity?.  I^ea-  then  we 

j^^jvf  si-r^s  zrsi;j^^sstdSTjr  ;s 
r  -  ha^t 

children  from  them  than  children  like  them. 

Is  this  not  Cyrano's  apology  for  his  own  nose . 


doubt  this  information  about  lunar  beliefs  and  practices  led 
Gaut?er  to Tegin  h  s  Slh  of  Cyrano  by  his  amazing  disquisition  on  noses 
He  I  Sdes  to  the  Salemian  sayings:  Socrates  was  snub-nosed;  dia  he  not 
Snit  that  he  was  bom  with  vicious  tendencies,  which  only  laziness  held 
in^intro!*    Cresar  and  Napoleon  had  the  beak  of  an  eagle;  Come.lle  s 
iasTpromen?:^  was  greatly  developed.  "Look       the  -ed^^^^^^  * 
portraL;  you  ^iTpU^.t^^^^^^^^^^ 
?rUtsTo%^r-"^n^  owe  it  to  tb^rodigious^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  nose,  for  their  trunk  is  really  a  nose  five  or  six  feet  long.     Then  foi 
lows  a  marvellous  description  of  Cyrano's  nose. 

Wa^tt  not  one  of  the  Napiers  who  said  "Give  me  a  man  with  plenty 

of  nose"?   

Here  is  Gautier's  description.  We  now  qucjte  Mr.  Aldington's  ver- 

"This  incredible  nose  is  settled  in  a  three-quarter  fa<:e  (P°^-*^^'^>' 
.malleV  ide  of  which  it  covers  entirely;  it  forms  in  the  middle  a  mountain 
rhtih  in  my  opinion  must  be  the  highest  niountain  in  the  worM  ^ 
Himalayas-  then  it  descends  rapidly  towards  the  mouth,  which  it /^^geiy 
oMumbrat^s  like  a  tapir's  snout  or  the  rostrum  of  a  bird  of  prey;  at  the 
extreritfit  is  divided  by  a  line  very  similar  to,  though  more  pronounced 
Sn^ie  fur  ow  wh?ch  cuts  the  cherry  lips  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  white 
queen  with  the  long  ivory  hands.  This^  makes  two  distinct  noses  m  one 
facp  which  is  more  than  custom  allows.  i 
face  which  s  following  lines:  "There  are  dogs  of  the  chase 

that  present  ?his  conformation;  it's  the  sign  of  a  great  benevolence."  Now 
M?  AldinSon  again:  "The  portraits  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the 
Deacfn  Paris  w?ll  show  you  the  best  characterized  types  of  this  soit  of 

Structure,  but  Cyrano's  nose  is  less  <i-^,^^^        ^f/ -l^f 

more  bones  and  cartilage,  more  flats  and  high  lights,  it  is  more  heroic. 

Happy  Cyrano,  to  have  his  nose  so  eulogized  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Theophile  Gautier! 

•When   "Cyrano"  was  produced  at  the   Porte  Saint  Martin  with 
Coqu^lin  as  th^  hero,  on  Dec.  28,  1897,  a  -it.c  exclaimed:  ^^h!  Wh 
did  Pascal  undertake  to  immortalize  the  nose  of  Cleopatra?    That  of  tne 
Sieur  de  Bergerac,  monumental,  insolent,  deformed,  has  a  far  greater  im- 
portance." 

The  performances  of  Coquelin  and  Mansfield  are  f^^^^jthe  memory 
«f  ™«nv  Mansfield  went  to  London  to  see  Coquelm  act  the  part  Aftei 
?L  first' act  Te  was  Tn  despair,  and  was  ready  to  abandon  his  plans  and 
hopes  but  when  Coquelin  introduced  the  cadets,  Mansfield  was  encouraged. 
T^;  llW  the  theatre  admitting  that  the  Frenchman  was  in  his  way  m- 
?mitafle.  Wtt.y  Cyrano,''  he^said.  "equally  of  RosUnd  and  of  Bergerac, 

""ManlLTd'rommlSon^d  Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  formerly  of  Boston  to 
translate  the  poem.  Her  translation,  "accurate  and  and  exquisite,'  lacked 
Srnat  c  vi 'or  Mansfield  used  the  translation  by  Howard  Thayer  Kings- 
W  Of  New  York,  which  according  to  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach,  Mansfield  s 
S  huSastic  biographer,  "uttered  with  the  directness  of  prose,  the  cadence 
of  Soeufand  the  vibration  of  energy."   "My  darling,  what  woulds't  thou 

^''''VhrtJanslation  made  for  Mr.  Hampden  by  Brian  Hooker  of  New 
Haven    is  dated  1923.     Mr.  Hooker  wrote  the  librettos  of  the  opera 
I       «Mona"  and  "Fairyland."  "Morven  and  the  Grafl"  to  which  Horatio 
Parker  set  music.  •        t>  i 

Then  there  is  the  translation  by  Louis  N.  Farmer. 

The  last  performance  of  Rostand's  play  we  saw  m  Boston  was  one 
in  which  Mr.  Vroom  gave  an  interesting_portrayal  of  the  hero. 


How  many  remember  that  Augustin  Daly  altered  the  play  to  give 
more  prominence  to  Roxane.  played  by  Ada  Rehan.  Charles  Richman  took 
the  part  of  Cyrano.  Daly  chose  for  the  production  at  Philadelphia  the 
night  of  Mansfield's  production  in  New  York.  Daly's  was  a  complete 
failure.  No  wonder  that  Judge  Daly  in  the  life  of  his  brother  only  says: 
"The  Dramatic  company,  while  playing  out  of  town,  added  a  version  of 
Rostand's  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  to  its  repertoire.  Miss  Rehan  was  Roxane, 
and  Mr.  Richman,  Cyrano.  This  version  was  not  given  in  New  York,  as 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  the  play  there." 
Truly  a  guarded  statement. 

And  Francis  Wilson  once  played  Cyrano.  Victor  Herbert  wrote  the 
music;  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  scenario;  Stuart  Reed  and  Harry  B.  Smith 
collaborated.  In  September.  1889.  the  piece  Vas  produced  in  New  York  at 
Abbey's  (now  the  Knickerbocker)  Theatre  in  September,  1889.  Mr.  Kreh- 
bial  wrote  with  unnecessary  cruelty  that  this  opera  had  been  "fabricated 
to  give  vent  to  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  to  get  away  from 
acrobatic  musical  farce  and  demonstrate  that  he  could  use  his  mind  as 
well  as  his  legs  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Unhappily,  the  demonstration 
involved  also  the  use  of  Mr.  Wilson's  voice  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
•which  the  genial  and  scholarly  comedian  could  not  divorce  himself,  and 
so  this  first  'Cyrano'  opera  failed  miserably." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  life  of  himself,  does  not  take  this  opera  or  the 
production  too  seriously.    He  says  that  he  played  or  tried  to  play  many  |, 
scehes  in  actual  earnestness.    "I  leaned  still  more  to  the  serious;"    As  he  | 
had  had  long  practice  with  the  sword,  he  hoped  to  make  a  deep  impres-  | 
sion  in  the  scene  of  the  ballade.  j 
"I  was  confident  that  I  could  fight  that  duel  and,  at  the  same  time, 
speak  the  supposedly  improvised  ballade  in  a  way  that  must  win  favor 
from  the  audiences  and  praise  from  the  commentators,  meaning  the 
dramatic  critics.    I  did  it  so  well  that,  on  the  morning  after  the  pre- 
mieve.  no  review  that  I  remember  mentioned  either  the  fencing  or  the 
ballade." 

A  serious  opera  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  libretto  by  William  J. 
Henderson,  the  accomplished  critic,  music  by  Walter  Damrosch.  was  pro- 
Gutsa  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Feb.  27,  1913.  Mr.  Krehbiel 
thought  that  Rostand  could  not  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  fact 
that  his  Cvrano  was  to  put  on  "an  antic  operatic  disposition.  ...  If 
he  had  been  displeased  with  English  performances  of  his  work,  he  no 
doubt  felt  doubly  outraged  at  the  fact  that  his  hero's  famous  note  was 
to  be  set  to  music."  Mr.  Krehbiel  spoke  kindly  of  the  libretto  and  was 
reasonably  kind  toward  Mr.  Damrosch.  Mr.  Amato  took  the  part  of 
Cyrano;  Frances  Alda,  that  of  Roxane;  Riccardo  Martin,  that  of  Chris- 
tian. There  were  five  perfoi-mances.  "It  went  into  the  lumber-room  at 
the  end  of  the  season." 


Johann  Wagenaar  wrote  an  overture  to  the  play:  Harrison  Frewin  of 
England  wrote  an  orchestra  Suite,  and  we  believe  that  other  composers 

have  been  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  subject;  that  a  European  turned 

the  play  into  a  serious  opera.   ^ 

After  all  Mr.  Towse  summed  up  the  matter  when  he  wrote  that 
the  problem  of  the  actor  playing  Cyrano  is  "to  make  the  facial  malform- 
ity  of  the  man  sufficiently  prominent  to  account  for  ^ts. consequences  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  full  relief  the  precious  jewels  of  character 
contained  in  that  unpromising  casket."  ^-  • 

I 
1 


I      Fitch's  "Life  and  Letters^ 


iVhat  He  and  Others,  Actors  and  Critics, 
Thought  of  Him  and  His  Plays 

^     Those  who  knew  C^e^sUghi^-^^ 

fond  of  him.  ,f  .<clyde 

r^rnts  Letters  "  a  storhandsomely  printed  volume  of  406  octavo 
Fitch  and  His  ^,^'2JotZ  Mr.  Moses,  with  29  illustrations,  portraits 

BroWn  &  Co.  . 

Mr  Moses  says  in  his  "introduction,  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the 
V  o  F  tchTha  he  was  the  same,  '^simple,  unaffected  person  at  the 
r"h7of  hi!  ar;er  then  all  the  managers  were  clamoring  for  his  worlc, 
height  of  ease  of  manner  and  grace  of  living 

of  livelihood";  that  no  one  reading 
"^Z^^s  1  avoid  submUting^to  the         J^^^'-— ^^J^ 

ground;  that  t^-^             ///^r.ifeoS  -hich  was  a  diary 

without  pose  he  ^'f  the  hero  ot  nis  c     ^  ^^^^  charming 

,of  literary  accomplishment,    ^r^^^oses  wism^g  ^^^^^^ 

\  and  intimate  side  of  Fitch  s  nature  a  ^^^^ 

■  possession  of  the  Gerson  fam  ly.  between  whom  and 
hcTyd^tSrre^S  S^^^^^  an  old  woman  for  a  young  man- 
.  \  it  is  that  both  destroyed  their  letters. 

Clyde  Fitch  wrote  62  P'^^^^T^  or^^^^a^^^^^^^  otlkS 
five  were  dramatizations  of  '^o^^l-^•  ,"7-/"^f4*'had  a  hand  in  adapting 
played  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Fa^'l>  T.^^f^un^^^^^       Balzac's  "Men- 

it  from  the  French  play.  "La  Rabouilleuse.    l^o^^aea  o 
age  de  Garcon,"  making  the  ^^/gger^ng  s  oundrel  f 
loyable  character,  and  turning  the  tragic  ending  into  napp^^^  ^.^^^ 
isJn?    For  this  adaptation  was  not    red^tea  on  ^t^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Otis  Skinner  says  in  his  ,J°°i-^'^^*^X,'s  almost  literal  translator 
Gillette  and  Fitch  overhauled  ^a"'  Potters  aimos  ^^^^^^ 
and  Mr.  Skinner  himself  "had  a  go  at  the  manuscript. 
Fitch  sole  credit.  .  ,  .     .„i„_,e  ^ith  dates  an< 


any 


.1        ,  and  at  the  same  time  remembering  the~8Utlior 

;i'  plays,  his  pcrfervid  interest,  his  hopes  and  fears,  lii: 
,,,  ,  ,  .,.)  ,ir;f  c-ritii'isni,  a  dread  that  was  almost  morbid,  one  reflect^ 
lly  on  the  passing  fame  of  these  works  for  the  stage.    How  many  of 
in  are  known  even  by  the  title  today?    How  many  knew  the  good 
tunc  of  a  revival  ? 

"His  Grace  de  Grammont"  (1894)  was  revived  in  Boston  by  Otis 
inner  in  1906. 

"Captain  Jinks  »f  the  Horse  Marines"  (1901)  was  revived  in  New 
rk  for  p:thel  'Barrymore  in  1907. 

"The  Truth"  (1907)  was  revived  in  New  York  in  1914,  with  Grace 
orge. 

4,  and  possibly  other  plays  by  Fitch  have  had  the  same  honor. 


We  are  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  plays;  we  have  to  do  here 
v|th  the  letters* 

It  -seems  ungracious  to  say  it,  but  many  of  the  letters  reprinted  here 
inconsequential,  mere  acknowledgements,  notes  of  no  more  significance 
tlin  "Chops  and  topiato  sauce,"  letters  shedding  no  light  on  Fitch's  char- 
a|.er  or  works.    The  "complete"  correspondence  of  few  men  or  women 
vi'uld  bear  publication.    A  smaller  volume  would  in  this  instance  contain 
ai  tiiat  is  valuable  in  acquainting  one  with  Fitch  the  dramatist,  his  friends 
i^and  out  of  the  theatre,  and  Fitch  the  man.    As  regards  the  present 
vfume,  the  letters  reveal  the  vitality,  the  sociability,  the  exuberance,  the 
tiyishness  of  this  ready  letter  writer.    There  is  little  or  nothing  about 
itjs.j  h;  tastes,  his  prejudice.^,  his  joy  in  literature,  art;  he  apparently  was  not 
j  ii-erested  in  politics  or  social  problems.    He  loved  nature  and  he  col- 
jujl  l^ted  antiques;  but  his  life  was  in  the  theatre.    He  was  persistent,  cour- 
aeous  in  his  belief  in  himself.    He  could  write  at  length  and  vigorously 
tl„j  tionc  that  had  criticised  a  play  severely  and  yet  be  his  affectionate  friend, 
pfj.:  Witness  his  extraordinary  letter  to  John  Corbin  in  1904.  Mr.  Corbin  had 
.  tiijl  dleti  him  the  "most  artificial  of  any  play^vright";  had  said  that  he  was 
;  '}ost  offending  in  taste";  that  he  was  "the  most  openly  a  borrower." 

Stch  replied  to  these  charges  in  a  letter  so  long  that  we  wonder  whether 
:.  Corbin  read  it  till  the  end.  In  it  Fitch  said  that  he  had  written  22 
pro-  s:cessful  plays  before  he  was  38  years  old;  that  he  had  done  his  work 
libiel  s|ain.st  antagonism,  public  and  private,  and  ridicule  and  belittling  of  his 
fact  \|irk;  that  his  plays  had  been  performed  before  "a  more  or  less  intelli- 
•  If  gnt  community  and  not  one  of  these  original  plays  had  anything  sensa- 
e  so  B.nal  in  it  or  any  meretricious  aid  to  success." 


How  easily  pleased  he  was!  He  wrote  to  Miss  Marguerite  Merington 
1903  that  Prof.  Phelps  of  Yale,  lecturing  on  the  drama,  had  said  that 
Itch's  "Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes"  was  "the  finest  exposition  of  jeal- 
osy since  'Othello.'"  This  is  only  one  of  Prof.  Phelps's  wild  state- 
iijnts  about  the  theatre,  music,  "all  things  knowable  besides  other 
tings." 
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There  is  a  pleasant  reference  to  Nat  Goodwin  in  a  lette-  to  Miss 
^rson  in  1897.  "They  stayed  till  4:30  and  Goodwin  drank  enough  W. 
S!  to  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  he  had  from  that  spot  a  true 
id  lasting  affection  for  me!  and  that  I  was  GREAT!  It  is  true  that-  he 
as  nearly  as  effusive  with  all  of  them!  !  !  However,  he  wa.sn't  ti'psy 
lough  10  spoil— and  it  come  later,  the  effervescence  of  spirits  and  affec- 
on,  I  mean." 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  The  De  Rezke  Singers  (male 
quartet;.    See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orcheitra, 
Stuart   Mason   conductor.     See   special  notice. 

MONDAY— Stelnert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Rofe  Armandle.  soprano;  Clare 
Haskil,  pianist.  Songs:  L'Amour  de  Moy  (Anon);  Bach,  Aupnes  de 
Tol;  Lulli,  Air  of  Venus  from  "Thesee";  Gluck,  Ave:ix  d'Iphlgenle; 
Rameau,  Air  from  "Les  Fetes  de  Polymnle":  Mozart,  Air  of  Pamina 
frorn,the  "The  Magic  Flute";  Chausson,  Oralson;  Hue,  L'Ane  Blanc; 
RavSI,  Salnte;  Roussel,  Ode  a  un  Jeune  gentllhomme;  Debussy,  Le 
■temps  a  laiss,e  son  manteau;  G.  'Faure,  CImetiere,  and  Mandoline. 
Piano  pieces:  W.  F.  Bach,  Concerto,  D  minor;  Brahms,  Caprice; 
Schubert,  Two  Impromptus;  Schumann.  Carnival. 

TUESDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Molllnhauer  con- 
ductor.    See  special  notloe. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Harrison  Potter,  pianist.  Bach,  Prelude 
and '  Fugue,  G  major;  Scarlatti,  Menuetto;  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  B 
flat  minor;  Chopin,  Prelud.e,  F  sharp  minor;  Turina,  OrgIa;  Schu- 
mann, Davldsbuendler-taenze;  Debussy,  La  Terrasseo  des  audiences 
du  Clair  de  Lune;  Marion  Bauer,  Prelude,  F  minor;  Liszt,  St.  Francis' 
sermcn  to  the  birds;  Grlff.es,  The  White  Peacock;  Bloch,  Chanty 
and   At  Sea. 

WEDNESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Kate  Friskin,  English  pianij^t. 
Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  D  major  (Book  1);  Prelude  and  Fugue,  G 
sharp  minor  a<-id  Prelude  and  Fugu«,  C  sharp  minor  (Book  1); 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  A  flat,  op.  110;  Schumann,  Da  vidsbuendler ; 
Rav.el,  Jeux  d'eau  and  Pavane;  Bridge,  Ecstasy;  Ireland,  Chelsea 
Reach;  Bax,  Gopak. 

Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  The  Triqua  Ensemble,  a  W quartet 
of  wonren  singers  of  Boston.     Minnie  Fowler  Scott  director. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.     Harry  Farbman,  violinist.  Franck, 
Sonata   for  violin  and   piano;   Salnt-Saens,  Concerto,    B  minor;  Pa- 
ganlni-Krelsler,  Praeludium  and  Allegro;  Chopln-WilhelmJ,  Nocturne, 
D  major;  Dvorak-Kreisler,  Slavonic  Dance;  Achron,  Hebrew  Melody; 
Wleniawski,    Russian    Carnival.     Max    Rabinowitsch,  pianist. 

FRIDAY^Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.     Mr.   Koussevitzky  conductor.     See  special  notice. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.   M.   .Marcel  Dupre,  organist. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Sym- 
phony  concert..    Mr.    Koussevitrky,  conductor. 
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'™  J    James  Huneker  puzzled  Fitch:  "He  believes  I'm  insincere  (like  other 
.jmed:  I°P'^  '^'^^  don't  know  me,  Avho  seem  to  get  it  from  the  manner  in  which 
jtly  hair  is,  or  isn't,  brushed,  and  the  cut  of  my  coat),  and  so  can't 
I  iiderstand  and  appreciate,  or  realize,  my  sincere  \vork." 

•  ttat  

lfom-|      There  are  some  allusions  to  life  in  Boston.    He  wrote  a  latter  from 
i,aiid,i  ^e  St.  Botolph  Club  in  1888,  chiefly  about  his  siege  with  a  dentist, 
iractei,  iough  he  had  had  a  "jolly"  evening  at  the  club  with  Arlo  Bates, 
'.fl.  Urthur  Weld  and  Dr.  Chadwick— all  now  dead.    "If  it  wasn't  that  gums 
-jjre  so  unbecoming,  I  should  wish  I'd  been  born  without  hope  of  teeth. 
I  jisified  gums  wouldn't  be  bad,  would  they?"    (He  envied  Pyrrhus  in  this 
I  ilspect).   "Why,  he  grabs  hold  of  a  tooth,  takes  a  poker,  braces  himself 
_J  lid  then  forces  out  all  previous  fillings,  with  chilling  sarcasm  apropos  of 
\\m       former  dentist— then  he  proceeds  to  rip,  and  buz  (sic)  and  file,  and 
W^  isrape,  and  hoe,  and  rake,  till  he  has  turned  a  once  solid  -white  molar 
ito  an  empty  receiving  vault.     With  all  this,  he's  a  good  dentist. 
B  IS  the  one  Mama  said  she  had  talked  to  all  the  time  he  was  'filling 
T  teeth  to  keep  his'  spirits  up." 

In  1890  he  was  stopping  here  at  the  Berkeley  in  Boylston  .'Street.  He 
iUght  back  "Betty's  Fini.sh"  frc»n  Rosina  Yokes.  (It  was  produced  later 
the  Boston  Museum  without  success).   His  letter  to  Mrs.  Homans  about 
ilham  Winter's  letter  intimating  that  Mansfield  was  the  author  of  "Beau 
I,  tumniell"— Mrs.  Homans  sent  the  letter  to  the  Evening  Transcript— and 
assell  Sullivan's  letter  to  Fitch  in  the  matter  are  printed,  also  a  couple 
letters  to  Sullivan,  one  about  "Nero." 
He  wrote  to  Miss  Merington  in  1898  about  the  success  of  "Nathan 
ale"  in  Boston.    "Colo&sal!    Even  old  Clapp  said  it  would  'long  linger 
his  memory.'    Only  Apthorp  in  the  Transcript  damned  it  (wholly  jind 
tirely).   But  the  people  love  it.  First  night  over  24  curtains.   I  stopped 
en,  countmg.    Second  night  (blizzard)  packed  hou.sc.  eight  curtains 
tor  Act  III,  and  calls  and  a  speech  out  of  Nat  after  the  final  cur- 
•n.    .    .    .    I  enclose  two  notices,  one  an  editorial  in  The  Herald  the 
her  The  Traveler,  which  Norman  Hapgood  tells  nic  is  one  of  the  best 
gnified  papers  for  notices  now."  ' 


iVxos«D  gives  intimate  details  about  Fitch:  How  his  desk  in 
ew  York  was  crowded  with  framed  photographs,  a  tray  of  unanswered 
tt.ers,  scissors,  paper  knife,  a  china  cigarette  box,  a  bunch  of  violets,  a 
ng  blue  pencil,  his  address  book  and  the  never  idle  telephone.  His 
brary  contained  500  or  600  volumes  of  plays  and  books  about  the 
rania;  books  by  foreign  authors;  French  and  English  books  of  caricu- 
ares.  His  breakfast  was  a  cup  of  cafe  au  lait  with  toast.  "The  dining 
3om  was  of  California  redwood,  with  red  brocade  hangings,  tapestries 
nd  soft-shaded,  old  gilt  candelabra.  The  table  settings  were  very  beau- 
ful.  Sometimes  a  gold  service  would  be  used,  with  Italian  china  and 
unciies  of  violets  and  red  roses;  sometimes  it  would  be  English  glass 
■ith  old  silver.  One  setting  had  a  company  of  Napoleonic  china  soldiers 
s  the  piece  de  resistance." 

Fitch  loved  luxurious  surroundings.  We  are  glad  that  he  was  at 
#l|ist  able  to  possess  and  enjoy  them.  P,  H. 


The  luiiuan  weakness  that  make.s  a 
relatively  long  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  action  impossible,  has  been 
made  by  the  Americans  the  basis  of 
photographic  technic.  For  tliis  Mr. 
Bloem  commends  them.  The  European 
generally  lets  the  apparatus  stand  dur- 
ing the  whole  scene  and  plays  a  few 
closeups  later  on.  The  American  takes 
a  picture  of  every  individual  .scene,  and 
from  all  conoiplvable  angles.  The 
American  film  thus  owes  a  good  share 
of  its  charm  to  this  "distinctly  ad- 
vantageous and  manifold  dissection  of 
the  pictures."  Mr.  Bloem  thinks  the 
failure  of  many  German  and  Swedish 
pictures  is  due  to  the  sUiwp.ess  fnd 
the  tediousness  associated  with  their 
photograpjiic  technic. 

"In  America  colorful" — we  are  sorry 
that  Mr.   Porterfield  uses  this  word — 

"film  actresses  are  as  numerous  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea.  But  in  all  film 
countries  the  average  film  actress  is  a 
tired,  tedious,  washed-out  and  wornout 
character." 

The  modern  film  shows  the  differences 
in  peoples.  "The  American  rejects  any 
and  every  film  that  does  not  stand  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground  of  actual  life." 
He  takes  his  themes  from  Iiis  "gigan- 
tic" activity.  He  has  his  people  engage 
in  their  own  callings.  "He  is  as  little 
inclined  to  scorn  the  orphanage  or  the 
tent  of  the  cowboy  as  he  is  to  close  his 
I  eyes  to  the  elegant  urban  salon."  He 
note's  all  that  he  sees  with  the  pencil 
of    the    professional    reporter.     He  is 

;  objective,  seizing  the  world  wherever 
he  finds  it  most  interesting,  and  places 
his  characters  in  this  surrounding,  en- 

I  endowing  them  with  the  "fates  and  the 
fancies  of  their  new  setting."  His  film 
is  more  effective  when  it  takes  its 
material  from  the  checkered  fullness  of 
the  very  present.  It  aims  to  be  true. 
The  American  despises  heavy,  tiresome, 

; serious  art;  he  depicts  a  highly  colored 
life.     "The  great  city  is  the  mother- 

j  earth  of  the  American  film.'  The  min- 
ute it  abandons  the  city  and  goes  forth 
on  voyages  of  discovery  In  nature  it 
loses  its  vivacity,  its  effectiveness,  its 
sense  of  reality,  and  goes  over  into 
watered  makeshifts  or  highway  ro- 
manticism." 

This  might  be  disputed,  but  let  Mr. 
Bloem  go  on:  The  American  has  no  idea 
of  dramatic  composition;  at  the  most 

he  indulges  in  a  short  exposition, 
"which  he  expresses  in  a  few  and  noiie 
too  labored  words— and  then  the  thing 
starts."  His  f"m  is  ^s  unsentimental 
as  his  life.  (Yet  we  have  been  called  the 
most  sentimental  nation  in  the  world.) 
It  is  dramatic  only  in  a  secondary 
■=ense.  The  hero  is  a  man  of  deeds:  no 
weakling  need  apply.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  film  expedi- 
ency. When  an  American  takes  and 
makes  a  motion  picture  he  .s  not  fa 

miliar  with  the  ^o^'^. " ',,'7,  Sly 
"tffect,"  and  to  him  "the  soul  is  merely 
i  a  means  toward  an  effect. 

•■The  American  fil.m  reflects  the  m- 
I  Piost  nature  of  a  people  that  is  happy, 
ot  l  peOT^le  that  has  been  accustomed  to 
cJ,ate  without  being  loaded  <io'^7^.  *'th 
theory  or  chained  to  tradition.  It the 
film  of  a  people  that  has  preserved  unto 
itself  the  riches  of  the  centuries. 

"The  American  is  genuine,  the  s,weae 
i.  trul  Other  peoples  fill  the.r  motion 
pictures  with  foaming  and  sometimes 
frantic  melodies."  at  we 

We  have  taken  these  comments  as  we 
found  them  scattered  througn  t  e  book 
rae  titles  of  the  chapters  ^^_.^gl^,eJOm^e  ^ 


the  Trade,  Texts,  Tricks,  The  bcene. 
The  Setting,  The  Poet,  The  Compass 
of  Poetry,  Film  Adaptation. 

Mr.  Bloem  ends  by  saying  that  this  is 
certain:  "The  motion  picture,  in  its  In- 
separable union  with  technic,  is  one 
step  more  away  from  Kultur  and  toward 
civilization.  The  inventions  of  civiliza- 
tion endure:  they  connote  the  inescap- 
able way  of  humanity.  Just  as  cannon 
and  railroads,  electricity  and  airships 
can  no  longer  be  struck  from  the  book 
of  life  of  coming  generations  by  the 
willed  and  wilful  act  of  individuals,  par- 
ties or  the  whole  human  race,  for  that 
matter,  just  so  is  it  true  that  the  tech- 
nical invention  of  the  motion  picture 
belongs  forever  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  future  will  be  predicated. 
.  .  .  The  task  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies will  be  the  reconciliation  of  j 
Kultur  and  civilization.  The  motion 
picture— never  as  a  unit  or  a  totality, 
always  as  reflected  in  the  possibilities  | 
suggested  by  its  rarest  fruits — is  a  pow-  j 
erfu!  sign  that  this  reconciliation  will  ' 
be  a  complete  success." 

The  book  contains  22  illustrations, 
scenes  in  motion  pictures  mostly,  if  not 
all.  German.  It's  a  pity  that  an  index 
is  lacking.  P-  H. 

There  were  twin  brothers  Llonnet, 
born  at  Paris  in  1832,  Hlppolyte  and 
Anatole,  who  for  many  years  enjoyed 
life  as  singers  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
Parisian  "fust  circles."  They  were  ami- 
able; they  met  many  celebrated  men 
and  women;  they  were  well-liked.  In 
1888  they  published  a  volume  entitled 
"Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes."  We  mention 
them  and  their  book  because,  happening 
to  pick  it  up,  we  opened  at  the  page 
containing  an  anecdote  that  might  serve 
in  these  troublous  days  as  an  inquiry 
into  the  precise  degree  of  lirunkenness 
when  Brown,  Smith  or  Robinson  Is 
taken  before  a  magistrate. 

The  twins  sang  at  a  soiree  given  at 
the  Louvre  by  the  Count  de  Nleu- 
^verke^ke.  He  presented  them  to  Alfred 
de  Musset. 

"He  had  the  air  of  a  prince.  .  .  .  But 
what  was  our  stupefaction  in  perceiv- 
ing when  he  spoke  to  us  that  he  was 
in  a  light  state  of  inebriety;  the  inebrie- 
ty of  a  gentleman.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
heaviness  that  veiled  his  handsome  face; 
in  spite  of  his  rather  hesitating  speech, 
he  none  the  less  preserved  an  air  of 
supreme  distinction." 


idea  of  the  scope  of  the 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Often  I  have  heard  a  prominent  East 
Milton  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  In 
the  old  days,  speak  over*  his  glass  of 
the  "perfume"  and  of  the  "bouquet" 
contained  in  his  liquor.  I  never  got  the 
meaning,  being  a  novice  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  booze,  but  the  following  item  from 
the  Boston  Globe  enlightens  me: 

NEWTON,  Oct.  31— Barney  Cohen  of 
Cross  street.  Maiden,  employed  by  a 
Newton  Corner  florist,  who,  according 
to  Police  Sergeant  Moranand  Patrolman 
J.  Franklin  Munroe,  made  a  sale  at  his 
employer's  shop  of  four  roses  in  a  bot- 
tle, was  fined  ?100  in  the  Newton  dis- 
trict court  this  morning  on  a  charge  of 
making  an  Illegal  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquor.  T.  P.  H. 

RATHER  BELATED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  recent  pondering  on  the  answers 
made  to  so  many  questions  of  the  day 
of  election,  I  find  that  one  still  remains 

unanswered,  and,  remembering  that  the 
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editor  of  this  column  has  concerned 
hiaisolf  with  the  whiskerage  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  in  the  past,  perhaps  .le 
can  advise  me  now: 

Dots  Senator  Walsh  use  a  Gillette 
razor?  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amlierst,  X.  H. 

FROM  THE  NURSES'  EXAMS 

(Vnswert  rubl!»he<J  lu  a  Medical  Jouma;> 

A  turpentine  stupe  Is  used  to  stupefy 
li'-e  and  fleas.  , 

Inunction  is  used  in  delereous  and 
choreic  patients.  j  „  ,„ 

Turpentine  is  used  as  a  dupe  in  dis- 
tension. ,  ,  ,,„„, 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  as  an  irritant 
to  mucous  membrane  of  respiratory 
tract  to  cause  catarrh  formation. 

Pancreatin  is  a  fermament 

sodium  phosphate  is  one  of  the  salient 
catliartics. 

PALE  POPLARS 

(for  AS  tl.e  •VNorll  AVass^ 
Sedate,    shinins-leaved.    with  slender 

grace        .        .*  ,  , 

Standing  one  by  one  in  quiet  P'acc, 
Or  swaying  sUghtl^^.  like  a  pendulum 

great, 

Slowly;  slowly;  slowly; 

Then  with  movement  sudden,  openmg 

as  a  fan  ,  .    ,  , 

Held  In  the  graceful,  dainty  hand 
Of  a  painted  and  powdered  coquette  of 

old. 

Pale  poplars,  novf  your  thickly-laced, 
upcurving  branches  arc  stripped 
and  sere, 

Recalling  sadly  the  passmg  of  the  fair 
season  of  year. 

JANEB  KNOTT. 


A  MODEST  OFFER 

.  ,         Mrdiial  Assn.,  Chic;;g... 
I    .Cienllciuen:    If  your  as.sociatlon  would 
■  litCe   to    know    the   real  foundamental 
'  ckuiie  of  boils',  cancer  and  tumors  I  will 
I  .send  you  th>,  secret  It  the  medical  fra-  | 
ternity  will  :igree  to  pay  me  the  sum  of  | 
(ivc  liundreii  thousand  (yO<.',000)  dollars 
after  you  have  provrd  that  my  theory  i.s 
the  real  thing.    Boils  are  not  caused  by 
bad  blood  as  sonic  doctors  think.  If 
you  are  interested   in  my  theory  you 
can  learn  more  about.it  by  writing  me; 
otherwise  the  facts  will  be  published, 
advertised  and  sold  direct  to  the  public. 

R.  C.  CARPENTER. 


We  read  that  Arthur  Dassenfs  "Nell 
Gwynn;  Her  Life  Story  from  St. Giles  to 
James's,"  gives  an  "admirable  picture" 
of  tlie  social  life  of  Charles  H's  court. 
Wo  note  that  Nell's  silver  bed  weighed 
over  2000  ounces;  her  necklace  of  i)0 
evenly  matched  pearls  cost  £4000. 
There  arc  also  interesting  facts  about 
her  "crochet  of  diamonds"  and  her 
lingerie.  , 

"Crochet"  sent  us  to  the  dictionars'. 
We  learned  that  a  crochet  in  connection 
with  jewels  means  an  ornamental  hook 
serving  as  a  brooch  or  fastening.  The 
;  great  Oxford  Dictionary  contains  no 
illustrative  quotation  later  than  ITIO, 
I  when  Steele  wrote  in  the  Tatler  about 
a  "crochet  of  123  diamonds  set  in  sil- 
ver." 

No  one  to  our  knowledge  has  com- 
plained of  the  absence  of  toloi.sis  at  the  ^ 
Sympliony  concerts.    Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
as  soloist,  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  j 

TWAIN  AND  SCOTT  ' 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  re  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  discussion, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mark 
Twain's  to  Brander  Matthews  may  not 
bo  amiss: 

I  lie  here  dying,  slowly  dying,  under 
the  blight  of  Sir  Walter.  I  have  read 
the  first  volume  of  Rob  Roy,  and  as  far 
as  chapter  XIX  of  Guy  Mannering,  and 
I  can  no  longer  iiold  my  head  up  nor 
take  my  nourishment.  Lord,  it's  all  so 
juvenile!  so  artificial,  so  shoddy;  and 
such  wax  figures  and  skeletons  and 
spectres.  .    r  i 

••Interest?  Why  it  is  Impossible  to  f<?el 
an  interest  In  these  bloodless  shams 
these  milk-and-water  humbugs,  .^nd 
oh  the  poverty  oC  the  invention:  ^ot 
poverty  in  inventing  situations,  but  pov- 
cTtv  in  furnishing  reasons  for  them. 
Sir  Walter  usually  gives  himself  away 
when  he  arranges  for  a  situation— elab- 
orates and  elaborates  and  elaborates, 
till  if  you  live  tc  get  It  you  don't  believe 
in  it  when  it  happens. 

"I  can't  find  the  rest  of  Rob  Roy.  I 
can't  stand  any  more  Mannering--I  do 
not  know  Just  what  to  do,  but  I  ^vlll 
reflect  and  not  quit  this  great  study 
rashly.    Ho  was  great,  In  his  day,  and 
to  his  proper  audience;  and  so  was  God 
in  Jewish  times,  for  that  matter,  but 
why  should  either  of  them  rank  high 
now''    And  do  they?— honest,  now.  do 
ihey?    Hanged  If  t  believe  It.     .    .  . 
I  I'm  still  in  bed,  but  the  days  have  lost 
I  their   dulness   since    1    broke    into  S:r 
Walter  and  lost  my  temper.    I  hnished 
Guv   Mannering— that   curlou.<:,  curlou-S 
book,  with  its  mob  of  squalid  shado'.vs 
l-ibb-rlng   around   a   single  tlesh-and- 
b'lood  being-Dinmont;  a  book  crazily 
put  together  out  of   the  veo'  refuse  of 
the   romance-artist's  stage  r>r°V<,vU^^. 
finished  it  and  took  up  Quentin  Dui - 
ward  and  finished  that. 

"It  was  like  leaving  the  dead  to  mln- 
ele  with  the  living;  it  was  like  wlth- 
irawing  from  the  infant  class  in  the 
College  of  Journalism  to  sit  under  the 
lectures  in  English  literature  in  Colum- 
bia University. 

"I  wonder  who  wrote  Quentin  Dur- 
,.ard?  "•  S.  A.  MERRILL. 


ayd«  Fitch  -was  thought  by  wme  to 
be  effeminate.  »o  the  foUo-^r  , 
that  wa«  published  In  the  TxHl?  Tele- i 
praph  of  London  when  he  irM  In  that 
city  In  1S9S  wM  welcoroefi  by  those  who 
knew  him  better. 

••■WTille  Clxde  Fitch  wa*  ronghlnc  it 
in  the  western  eUtes  of  America,  one 
day  he  was  'called  down*  at  a  drlnldnr 
saloon  by  a  cowboy  and  forced,  at  the 
pistol',  point,  to  sing  -Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen.'    So  well  did  he  »ln«  It  that  the 
cowboy  waj  touched,  and  let  his  plstol 
hand  drop.    Instantly  Mr.  Fitch  covered 
hlra  wltli  his  revolver  and  ordered  him 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  whiskey.    This  fin- 
ished the  cowboy,  who  fell  an  Inert 
mass,  while  Mr.  Pitch  pursued  his  way 
In  peace." 

This  WM  at  the  time  Fitch's  "Cowboy 
and  the  lJUly"  was  playlne  In  London. 
Unfortunately,  Fitch  had  never  been 
West  In  those  years  when  the  play  was 
Btased  and  had  never  used  a  gnn. 

Ah,  gentlemen,  the  power  of  the 
press,  the  Archlmedlan  lever  that  moves 
the  worldl  (Terms  »6  a  year.  Inrartably 
In  advance.  Job  printing  executed  with 
neatness  and  dispatch.) 

The  Dally  Telegraph,  by  the  ■way.  ob- 
jected to  the  profanity  In  "The  Cowboy 
and  the  Lady."  The  atory  about  the 
adventure  In  Arizona  Is  followed  In 
"Clyde  Fitch  and  His  Letters"  by  • 
postcard  sent  frojn  him  In  London. 

"Max  Beerbohm  lunched  with  me  yes- 
terday, and  he  was  very  amusing.  .  .  • 
But  O,  he  has  lost  one  of  his  front 
teeth,  and  bears  the  loss,  which  I  think 
such  a  mistake." 

A  TIP  TO  COOLIDQE 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

I  shall  not  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress.    The  country  at  large,  aa  I 
see  It,  would  welcome  nine  months  of 
political  resL    I  cerUlnly  shall  not  con 
tribute  to  a  leglslativie  system  where  , 
Congress  sessions  ne'er  break  up. 
And  speeches  have  no  end. 
Boston  DARIUS. 


The  cross  word  p>  .-zi>;  v.  a3  "aone. 

And  she  s'r.rieked  with  ghoulish  laughter, 

"I've  finished  another  one!" 

They  found  her  there  In  the  morning. 
Where  word  books  littered  the  floor; 
But  the  light  of  reason  had  left  her 
.\nd  she  muttered  o'er  and  o'er— 
"Geotlc.  endysls,  cepaceous." 
Who  says  that  Gehenna's  not  hell? 
Yes,  she  was  a  woman  demented! 
But  she  now  makes  puzzles  to  sell. 
Boston.  IVA  H.  DRET^'. 


PROFESSOR  HUTCHINGS 

As  fne  World  Wags:  | 
I  waa  personally  acquainted  with  Prof. 
William  Street  Hutchings.  the  famous 
lecturer    and    lightning    calculator  of 
Austin  and  Stone's  dime  museum  on 
Tremont  row,  and  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.      The     professor's  surname 
;l8  often  given  -as  Hutchlns.  as  Is  done 
jby  Qulncy  Kllby  in  his  poem  and  by 
Mrs  C.  H.  D.  and  Harold  H.  Con-fe"  In 
their  communications.  T)ut  his  Eurname 
was,  as  I  have  given  It.  Hutchings,  his 
full  name  being  William  Street  Hutch- 
ings.    Prof.    Hutchings    ■was    born  in 
New  York  city  on    Jan.  7,  1832.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  Jane 
Street,  a  native  of  Nc-nvaJk.  Ct.,  and 
it  was  from  her  maiden  surname  that 
he  was  given  his  middle  name  of  Street. 
He  died  at  his  home,  3  Bulflnch  street. 
Boston,  on  August  2'.  191^ 
mains  were   inhumed   In   Mount  Hope 
cemetery      There  is  no  gravestone  to 
mark  the  grave.    Prof.  Hutchings^s  wife 
and  daughter  left  Bulfinich  street  soon 
after  the  professdr's  death,  and  I  then 
lost  track  of  them,  and  have  not  seen 
M,ero    Since        I    am    told    that  Mrs. 
Shlngr-ha.    died    and    that  Miss 
Hutchings,  whose  name  was  Ida  Estelva 
Hutchings.  has  gone  West,  but  I  don  t 
know    whether     that     Information  i- 
correct      Does  any  reader  of  your  col 
umn  know  where  Mrs.  Hutchings.  if  not 
living,  died,  and  where  iUss  Hutchings. 
If  living  now  resides? 

I  understand  that  Prof.  Hutchings  was 
the  original  of  "Professor  Bumpus"  in 
I  _  ...      T  Wai-ft'H   x'olume  ent 


Liitla  Lamb"  :.f-er  Delib' s,  "Little  1 
Jack  Homer."  "Simple  Simon"  after 
Corelll,  and  "Mr.  Foster  Went  to  Clou, 
oester"  in  the  style  of  Handel.  The 
applause  was  so  warm  for  both  singers 
and  players  that  the  program  was 
lengthened  generously.  _ 

Although  they  have  not  been  a,ble  en- 
Urely  to  avoid  the  conventional  "unj- 
mlns  accompaniment  and  the  sprightly 
••la-la-Ia.''  which  make  a  "male  quar- 1 
tet"  concert  wearisome  to  many  per- 
sons  by  their  Ehrewd  choice  of  tran-i 
scribers  and  composers  the  de  R"zko 
lingers  have  quite  escaped  the  high.l 
hollow    tone 'that    cries   out^or  the, 
founding  of  a  Society  for  the  Prevention! 
of  Crueltv  to  Tenors.    They  sing  on  the 
contrary  "freely,  with  ^'T^'^', 
enunciating  clearly  R"^,,^.'^  a  f,plrlt 
that  really  suggests  a  little  Pa«y  °' 
voung  gentlemen  taking  their  pleasure 
in  song.    This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

But  since  the  program-tho  lovely 
French  Eongs  aside  and  those  mad- 
rigals which  everybody  respects  but 
many  hate  to  hear-brought  for^yard  I 
little  music  of  worth,  the  question  is 
If  the  performance  of  these  singers 
would  not  furnish  better  entertainment 
for  an  Informal  gathering  of  an  even- 
ing than  for  a  concert  in  Symphony 
hall  Under  different  conditions,  per- 
haps, the  "Imitations"  would  sound 
funnier  than  they  did  yesterday  that 
of  Handel  was  eurely  amusing.  In  the 
music  written  for  them  they  weyo  not 
fortunate.  /' 

Stuart  Mason  Conducts  at  St.j 
James  Theatre 


As  the  World  Waffs: 

If  there  Is  yet  room  on  the  mourners 
bench  of  your  Hall  of  Fame  may  I 
present  for  such  accommodation  Messrs. 
Greaves  &  Dye.  esteemed  merchants  of 
W'nslow  Arl.?  Y^ours  In  melancholy. 

E.  P.  M. 

THAT  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE  { 

(From  Kl  Paso  Herald.) 
Mrs.  George  Byrus  of  Oklahoma  Clty.i 
1  OkJa..  at  the  age  of  5  years  has  given 
I  up  housework  and  taken  up  blacksmlth- 
^  I 

I      POSTHUMOUS  JOLLIFICATION 

I  (Nort'n  English  fla.)  Record. 1  | 

1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Blaylock  and 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Blaylock  and  fam- 
'  lly  attended  a  family  reunion  of  the 
deceased  Michael  Miller  family  at  the 
park  In  Weilman  Sunday.  There  were 
jSl  present.  They  all  took  well  filled 
( baskets  and  report  a  fine  time. 

PUZZLE-MANIA 

(For  A»  the  WorM  W-Jg^' 
Alone  she  sat  In  her  chamber, 
Ijong  aJter  the  midnight  hour. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  careworn, 
And  her  mouth  was  grim  and  dour. 
And  anon  her  Hps  were  mumbling 
Words  strange  and  obsolete; 
And  like  a  burden  or  refrain 
.She'd  o'er  and  o'er  repeat: 


"A  titmouse,  a  nickname,  a  :.any. 
And  a  bird  that  is  extinct. 
A  butterfly  of  Australia. 
And  two  together  linked. 
A  ceblne  monkey,  a  nodule, 
A  ccama,  a  prickley  pear— 
Oh,  help  me,  dear  Lord,  to  get  this  one! 
A  coat  that  the  Hindus  wear." 

\ni  so,  with  strange  Insistence. 
Ishe  -worked  the  whole  night  long— 
'.  "One  to  nine  and  ten  to  twenty.' 

Then  across  In  a  rhythmic  song. 

\nd  -lust  as  the  dawn  was  breaking 


Rollln   Lynde   Hartt's  volume  entitled 
i  "The  People  at  Play,"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  1909,  or  two  years  before  the 
rtsath  of  Prof.  Hutchings. 
!  death  oi  t  r  ,  INQUIRER. 

Brooklinc. 

EVE  PREFERRED  THE  FIG 

(Trom  the  Qulncy  Patriot  l.e«gerl 
At  the  meeting  of  a  club:  "Decora-  , 
tlons  used  at  the  rooms    .    .    are  red  i 
white  and  blue,  the  women  serving  at 
tables  wearing  a  maple  leaf. 

SONGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Punch  ^\^ieeler  also  perpetrated  this 
Incredible  (and  cryptic  excepting  to  the 
Esoteric  circle)  verse  to  fit  a  song  and 
dance.  One  understands  It  better  If  the 
music  is  remembered: 

"■While  BtrolUn'  down  the  street  the 
other  day 
Lookln'  at  what  we  Been, 
Our  two  hearts  they  were  quickly  stole 
away  „      .,  , 

blue-eyed   Sheeny  Scandinavian 


By 

Queen. 

She  looked  just  like  a  Cuckoo  In  a  cage 

And  for  her  love  we  beg. 

For  the  first  time  that  I  met  her  was 

the  last  time  that  we  seen  her. 
She  was  leaning  on  her  leg." 
(ReUrd  last  line  then  a  "neat  break.) 

Li.  R.  xv. 


RESZKE'S  PUPILS  I 

Four  pupils  of  Jean  de  Resike,  Har- 
desty    Johnson,    Erwin   Mutch.  Floyd 
Townsley  and  Sigurd  Nelson,  who  call 
themselves   the    "de   Reszke  Singers, 
gave  a  concert,  with  Mildred  Dllling, 
harpist,  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony hail.    Since  they  saw  fit  to  make 
manv  changes  In  the  program,  the  fol- 
Swing  list  of  music  performed  can  make 
no  clfim  to  accuracy.   There  were  thr^e 
ancient   French    songs,  l-^"^*"^ 
Fais,"  by  Claude  le  Jeune.  transcribed 
by  Anthony  Bernard;  "Dleu  te  Garde 
Volsin    Thibaut,"    arranged   by  Andre 
Blooh:  "Depuis  Que  Je  Suis^AmourjMJX, 
arranged  by  Bioch,  and  Saint-Saens  s 
"Serenade    d'Hiver."     Two  madrigals 
by  Money  followed.  "Hark,  Jolly  Shep- 
herds." and  "Lady.  Why  Grie%^  You 
Still  Me?"  and  one  by  John  Bennet. 
••Lure,  Falconers,  Lure." 

The  company  sang  presently  music 
written  tor  its  particular  behoof,  Rag- 
ing Fortune"  (with  harp  and  plano)  by 
Anthony  Bernard;  "The  5f ^'i^^^'^'l^V.^ 
bv  Cyril  Scott;  "It's  Oh!  To  Be  a  Wild 
•WTlnd,"  by  Elgar;  "Lend  Your  Ear 
Pretty  Maid,"  by  Harry  McLellan,  and 
ft  piece  by  a  composer  named  Bretfer. 

After  Miss  Dllling  had  lent  variety  by 
Bome  brilliantly  played  harp  solos,  a 
fantasy  by  Saint  Saens.  a  Bach  Bourrle 
"Clair  de  Lune"  by  Debussy,  the  old 
Bong  of  Guillot  arranged  by  Perllhon 
ind  a"Legend"  by  Renie.  the  singers 
^rformed  four  "SU'dles  In  Imitation 
hv    Trcrbcrr    Hughes;    "Mary    Had  a 


ST.    JAME3    THEATRE -PeoplfH 
.<=vmphony  in  third  concert^Stuart  Ma- 
son,  conductor.     Soloist.  MH 
queue,  'cellist.  The  program  Included.  Bi- 
zet, overture  "Patrle";  Haydn,  Sympho- 
ny No.  2  in  D  Major:  Converse.  Fes- 
tival of  Pan";  Boellmann.  Variations 
Sy^phonlques  for  orchestra  j'"'""' 
cel   :  Mendelssohn,  Nocturne,  Scherzo 
and  wedding  march  from  "A  Midsum- 
mer  Night's  Dream.'  _  .i 

The  concert  yesterday  »"e"^°°"' 
thou-h  it  did  not  venture  far  afield  In 
us  rSodernlsm..,  was  a  pleasurable  one; 
inot  too  exacting  for  the  "st^ner.  anl 
of  va-ying  moods.  Under  the  baton  of 
Mr    Maso^n.   a  conductor  Of  author  y 
and  precision,  the  orchestra  played  with 
admirable  spirit,  and  even  a  obtain  fl 
nesse  music  so  dissimilar  as  the  Ha>dn 
sympko^y  of  sprightly  and  formal  airs 
clear  and  tenuous  ,'"elodle9    and  the 
Waenerlan   "Festival  of  Pan     of  wr. 
ronverle  an  early  piece,  the  first  of  his 
S-ee  inspfred  by^Keats's  "Endymlon." 
and  not  too  often  heard  here. 

Mr.  Miquelle,  as  ever,  played  his  cel- 
lo solo  of  the  Boellman  Variations  w^th 
cure  and  glowing  tones,  with  Intelli- 
gence,  and  musicianship.    There  was 
Srusque  energy  in  the  playing  of  the 
Bizet  overture  which  Mr.  Mason  con- 
ducted at  these  concerts  several  years 
ago  and  a  delicate  zest  In  the  Mendels- 
sohn  Nocturne  and  Scherzo.  WrlUen  to 
please  the  Prussian  King,  and  for  the 
perfor.mance  of   Shakespeare  s  coinedy 
in  184  3   this  Incidental  muslo  waa  then 
preferred  to  the  play:  even  "the  most 
refined"    thought   the  .buffooneries  of 
Bottom  and  his  fellows  vulgar.  For 
these,  yesterday.  Mr.  De  Yeso  rlayed 
the  horn  solo  of  the  nocturne,  and  Mr. 
Kurth  the  exquisite  lltUe  flute  solo  of 
the  scherzo. 

There  was  much  applause— for  Mr. 
I  Mason,  for  Mr.  Converse  and  for  Mr. 
'  Miquelle.  .    .  .,, 

Next  week  the  guest  conductor  wt 
be  Henry  Hadley  and  the  program  ■will 
Include:  Hadley,  Symphony  "Youth  and 
Life";  Vivaldi.  Concerto  for  String  Or- 
chestra; Weber.  Overture  to  "Oberon. 


if 


We  were  surprised  yesterday  wher 
we  learned  from  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's letter,  which  we  now  print,  tha 
the 'world -/amous  Bociologlst  had  earls 
in  the  season  left  his  engrossing  wo* 
to  mingle  with  those  of  lighter  minds 
pleasure  lovers,  not  Interested  In  an>l 
"ology."  In  the  drawing-rooms  of  "ou 
best  people."  We  knew  that  he  wa 
not  averse  to  meeting  the  fashlonabl 
and  the  wealthy,  for  his  observing  eye 
and  retentive  memory  find  material  a 
the  dinner  table  and  In  the  salon  for  hi 
colossal  work,  as  yet,  alas,  unpublished 
but  we  were  surprised  at  his  early  en 
trance  Into  what  romantic  writers  c 
the  last  century  .described  as  "the  daz 
zUng  halls  of  light  and  luxury.?'  Bt 
to  the  letter: 

MUSIC,  NOT  TALK 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  the  art  of  conversation  lost?  1 
th«re  no  loitger  pleasure  'n  sage  r( 
marks,  criticism  of  life  and  mariner 
quips.  Jests  and  epigrams? 

Not  long  ago  an  old  friend  Invited  n 
to  his  sumptuously  furnished  houfc. 
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•■elleva  that  In  rolumna'd-  the 
lolncs  of  aoclety  It  Is  di-  s  a 

residence,"  Bonicllniesa  •'mansion.  "  1 
ooked  forward  to  a  pleasant  cvenlns. 
lor  ho  is  noted  for  hla  sparkllns  wit  and 
-;ood-fellowshlp;  hia  wife  Is  tactful,  fair 
!o  look  upon,  oonipanlonablc.  Then 
there  ts  a  charming:  daughter.  The 
ook's  ability  e-tclle.s  the  envy  of  Ma- 
lam's  friends.  Theio  Is  still  wino  in 
the  nellar.  1  enjoyed  myself  greatly  at 
he  table,  for  I  sat  between  two  yo-ing 
n'onien  who  had  somothlnff  to  .lay  and 
laid  It  well.  Like  Dion  Boucloeult, 
ivho  remarked  at  an  advanced  age  that 
19  Iccpt  himself  youngr  by  consorting 
with  young  actresses— he  took  one  to 
ilmself  for  a  second  wife — I  never  feel 
to  much  at  ease;  my  mind  Is  never  so 
jtlmulated  as  when  I  am  surrounded 
}y  youth  and  beauty.  I  ate  and  drank 
Tioderately;  1  talked — If  I  may  say  it — 
a  rather  brilliant  manner,  and  I 
ooked  forward  after  the  coffee  and  cor- 
]iala  to  a  cigar  In  company  with  (.he 
nen  while  the  ladies  withdrew  to  scru- 
inlze  each  one  the  costume  of  the 
)ther  and  to  chatler  not  without  the 
aving  grace  of  malicious  hints  and  In- 
nuendoes. 

"What  was  my  dismay  on  hearing  my 
lOBtess  say  as  she  rose  from  the  table: 
"And  now  we'll  hear  a  little  music." 
["here  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
ollow  her  to  the  torture  chamber,  where 
or  one  hour  and  a  half  I  was  obliged 
listen  to  Infuriate  pounding  of  a 
)lano  and  songs  sung  In  French  so 
ladly  pronounced  that  I  understood  the 
neanlng  of  the  words.  And  as  I  saw  a 
lollnlst  unsheathing  his  fiddle,  I  mum- 
led  an  apology  to  madam  and  fled  the 
cene. 

There   was  no   talk   with   the  men 

bout  politics,  finance,  literature,  art, 
lorses,  with  relieving  anecdotes  of  a 
Rabelaisian  nature.  No  talk  with  Mrs. 
Jollghtly,  whom  I  have  admired  from 
ny  college  days,  no  pleasurable  Intl- 
nacy  with  the  fascinating  Miss  Bullion 

nd  her  older  sister,  Mrs.  Opal  Gold- 
nore,  now  divorced.    And  I  bethought 
nyself  when  I  was  on  the  sidewalk  of 
saying  in  the  Symposlacs  of  Plutarch: 
"Thus  Demosthenes  the  Mitylenaean 
vSLS  pleasant  enough  when,  knocking  at 
man's  door  that  was  much  given  to 

inging  and  playing  on  the  harp,  and 
lelng  bid  come  in,  he  said,  I  will,  If 

ou  win  tie  up  your  harp." 
Is  It  possible  that  Bostonlans  assem- 

led  of  an  evening  are  afraid  of  being 
5ft  to  their  natural  resource^  for  en- 
ertalnment?  Must  there  be  a  refuge 
rom  boredom  only  in  bridge,  mah  jong, 

ross-word  puzzles,  or  music?  Is  good 
alk  to  be  heard  9iily  at  two  or  three 

lubs  for  men?   Boston  was  once  widely 

nown  as  the  modern  Athens  and  Bos- 
onlans  as  Athenians.    Would  Boeotians 

e    now   the    fitting  characterization? 

erlsh  the  thought!  Yet  

HERiaME^R  JOHNSON. 


Court  Mro.-i.  1  a.-^c.l  ...  ti"  \v  .^.'li 
"the  lightning  ralcuiator'  (Prof.  llBM' 
kin)  He  woultl  nsk  .my  one  \n  th« 
audience  to  write  down  several  col- 
umns of  figure."",  and  h«  would  Jmmo- 
dliitply  P"' 

^,,.ul.^■  also  muUlply  six  Igures  by  six 
ligiircB  and  put  the  answer  down  In  one 
lj„(  1  bought  bis  bbok  giving  dlrec- 
tl..ns,  but  enlisting  .«oon  after.  ^  tound  ^ 
other  compIlcatioUK.  I  returning  In  1865  ^ 
from  the  war,  I  found  by  pissing  bV  ^ne 
„-a,:  policeman  the  wonderful  Prof. 
lUUcbings.  S.  P.  RIDI.EV. 

Uoslindale. 

BUT  HIS  HAIR  ENDED  HIM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  the  question  of  bobs  or  no 
bobs  really  docs  loom  larger  than  we 
are  awaro.  I  remember  a  deep  and 
scholarly  article  on  "^VhlskerB  In  Th.^ 
Herald  which  Impressed  me  verj  much. 
And  yet  there  is  r.ally  nothing  new  to 
write  about  In  halrdresslng.  Every  new 
stvle  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  May  I  call 
attention  to  an  allusion  to  bobbed  hair 
h  a  hoary  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(U  Samuel,  xlv.  26).  Absalom  was  re- 
nowned for  his  beauty  of  Person  and 
apparently  was  very  solicitous  about 
r*ls  hair  and  complexion.  He  was  thrifty. 

'°"And  when  he  polled  his  head,  for  It 
was  at  every  year's  end  that  he  pol  ed 
It  because  his  hair  was  heavy  "n  h  m. 
therefore  he  polled  It.  He  weighed  the 
iair  of  hlshead  at  two  hundred  shekels 
after  the  king's  weight  •  t.ix.  ^ 

HAMPDENXYRANQ 


WHY^"BICKERSTAFF"7 

A  correspondent  asks,  "W^hy  was  the 
ame  'Bickerstaff  given  to  the  street 
hat  runs  from  Havlland  to  Astor?" 
Did  some  one  have  Pope's  lines  'to 
>wift  In  mind? 

O  thou:   Whatever  title  pleases  thine 
car, 

)ean.  Drapler,  Bickerstaff  or  Gulliver!" 

Or  was  some  one  thinking  of  Isaac 
Jlckerstaff,  whose  song  of  the  Miller  of 
)ee  had  thl.s  burden: 

"X  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  no  one  cares  for  me." 
Poor  Isaac!    "To  this  wretched  being, 
ilmself  by  his  own  misconduct  lashed 
>ut  of  human  society,   the  stage  was 
ndebted    for    several    very    pure  and 
)leasing  entertainments."    When  Blck- 
rstaff  ran  away,  Thrale  'said,  In  answer 
o  Dr.  Johnson's  astonishment,  that  he 
ad  long  been  a  suspected  man;  to 
vhlch  Johnson  replied:    "By  those  who 
ook  close  to  the  ground  dirt  will  be 
een,  sir;  I  hope  I  see  things  from  a 
rraater  distance."    Perhaps  some  one 
:i  Boston  remembered  that  Isaac  was 
I  he  author  of  "Love  In  a  Village"  and 
»s  The  Maid  of  the  Mill"  that  once  de- 
Ighted  our  theatregoers. 
There  is  a  Bickerstaff  In  the  Tatler; 
*  -^^^^  Bickerstaffs  now  In  Bostoi?. 

iiides*  svhen  the  street  was  laid  out  Its  name 
TS*  ;\  a3  Turner. 

ji*    Tl's  history  of  streets  Is  as  Interesting 
19  that  of  tavern  signs.     The  Lazare 
si  Bi»  Bros,  published  80  years  ago  a  historical 
llctlonary  of  Parisian  streets.    There  Is 
igreeable  reading  In  the  dictionary  of 
Bo.ston's  streets  published  bv  the  "city 
f  Boston.     Take  Keswick  street,  for 
xample;  Its  former  name  was  Rose- 
F-nd,  but  we  doubt  if  roses  grew  there, 
ertainly   none   to   rival   the  roses  of 
.^pahan,  or  those  in  the  Vale  of  Kash- 
lir  shown  here  last  week  by  Jlr.  New- 
man at  Symphony  hall.    And  why  Kes- 
cvick?     Keswick   in   England  contains 
=nly  pink  houses;  those  todav  In  Kes- 
nlck  street  are  cream  colored  on  one 
side,  red  on  the  other. 


A  HUMAN  ADDER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  In  The  verses  by  Mr 
Quincy  Kilby  about  Austin  &  Stone's' 
land  also  In  the  article  from  the  old 
i"West  end."  where  I  live,  but  no  oiie 
has  mentioned  mcldents  about  Frot 
Haskln  that  I  am  familiar  with  In 
;^h-  summer  of  1861,  in  a  hall  on  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "CyTano 
de  Bergerac,"  a  heroic  comedy  in  five 
acts  by  Edmond  Rostand;  English  ver- 
sion by  Brian  Hooker  (heard  In  Boston 
for  the  first  time). 

Cyrano  De  Bergerac  Walter  Hampden 

Cliristlan  De  Neuvillette .. Charles  Francis 

Corata   De   Gulche  Ballol  HoUoway 

Rag-ueneau  Cecil  Yapp 

Le  Bret  Ernest  Kowan 

L,lgnlere  .'  William  Sauter 

Carbon  De  Castel-Jaloux.  .  .Robert  Thome 

Vlromte  De  Valvert  Reynolds  Evans 

Montfleury  Jay  Fassett 

Bcrtra^ndon,   the  Flfer  Allen  Thomas 

A  Capuchin  John  Parry 

Koxane  Jeannette  Sherv/ln 

Her  Duenna  Buth  Chorpenning 

Llse  Mary  Hall 

The  Orange  Girl/....  Mabel  Moore 

The  Flower  Gir/.  ...  Elsie  Herndon  Kearns 
Is  "Cyrano"  still  to  be  ranked  among 
the  "great"  plays?  It  was  so  consid- 
ered by  many  In  the  late  nineties,  who 
differed  only  In  characterization; 
whether  It  should  be  called  a  sword- 
and-cloak  drama,  a  romantic  comedy, 
an  historical  comedy,  a  psychological 
study,  or  a  suite  of  heroic  and  bur- 
lesqiie  adventures.  Yet  William  Win- 
ter, who  did  not  like  the  French  art 
of  the  theatre,  had  the  courage  to  say 
the  play  was  greatly  over-rated,  "not 
nearly  as  Interesting  as  "The  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo,'  and,  drarhatlcally,  it 
Is  not  comparable  with  'The  Duke's 
Motto."  "  Truly,  a  surprising  judgmfent; 
and  Winter,  who  could  not  appreciate 
COquelln,  described  Roxane  as  a  "shal- 
low, capricious,  lovely  dunce,  as  bright 
as  an  Icicle— and  as  brittle."  Mr,  Tovyse, 
a  man  of  few  prejudices,  a  sane,  clear- 
headed, critic  of  long  experience,  spoke 
of  the  play  as  a  brilliant  romantic  and 
literary  fantasy,  and  added  that  the 
part  of  Cyrano  as  conceived  by  Its 
creator  had  never  been  fully  embodied 
in  this  country,  not  even  by  Coquelin. 

Mr.  Walldey,  an  admirer  of  French 
dramatic  art,  preferred  17  years  ago  to 
regard  Rostandism  as  a  passing  mirage 
"if,  indeed.  It  be  not  a  mirage  already 
dispelled."  He  spoke  of  Rostand  as  an 
inspired  schoolboy,  who  oould  turn  any- 
thing into  metre;  a  duel,  gasconnades, 
patisserie,  a  battleHeld,  Napoleon's 
cocked  hat.  And  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
'a  prominent  English  nevvspaper,  re- 
viewing, and  not  unfavorably,  Mr. 
jHooker's  translation — a  faithful  and  at 
-the  same  time  poetic  translation  into 
\EnglIsh  Is  well  nigh  Impossoible — ^head- 
ed the  article  "Burnt-out  Fireworks" 
and  wondered  how  audiences  were  once 
I  thrilled,  or  deeply  interested  in  the 
{hero. 

I  Those  who  saw  either  Coquelin  or 
i  Mansfleld  as  byrano  were  curious  to  see 
I  Mr.  Hampden  If  only  for  the  sake  of 
making  comparisons.  We  doubt  If  they 
were  excited  over  the  merits  or  the 
fallings  of  Mr.  Hooker's  translation. 
That  the  comedy  still  has  drawing 
power  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
stJccess  that  has  crowned  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's production,  and,  one  might  also 
say,  crowned  this  excellent  actor. 

The  comedy  in  a  way  reminds  one  of 
Victqr  Hugo's  ahtitheical  dramas  and 
novels:  Quasimodo  and  his  love  for 
"Esmerelda;  the  appalling  G^i'ynplaine 
"with  his  carved  laugh  tempted  'by  the 
radiant  and  sensual  Duchess  Joslane; 
Triboulet,  the  maliciou.s  jester,  with  bis 
idolized  daughter;  GUliat,  conquering 
the  spasms  of  the  sky  and  the  shatter 
of  the  seas,  then  sacrificing  himself  that 
Dernohetle  might  wed  her  lover;  Lu- 
<ir8zla  .  JBorgla     the-    incarnation  of 


ir.oilior-lovo.  ",; 

Here  Is  Cyrano,  dlsligurril  according 
to  the  legend^  loving  lioxlne,  knowing 
the  hopelessness  of  hIa  love,  and  aiding 
Christian  In  his  wooing;  or  as  Mr. 
Towse  well  put  It  tlio  problem  before 
'the  nctor  Is  to  mako  Cyrano's  facial 
ni.ilformlty  "sufficiently  prominent  to 
(account  for  Its  consequences,  and,  at 
tho  same  time  to  bring  Into  full  relief 
the  precious  jewels  of  character  con- 
tained in  that  iBompromlsIng  casket."  i 
Now  the  Cyrano  of  Rostund  Is  far 
from  being  the  Cymno  of  history, 
though  Cyrano,  ijki  drive  the  actor  Mon- 
ijory.  Montflewry  iu  the  play  from  the 
Hta.ge  iiB  Rostand  pictures  the  ."^cene.  ~ 
First  of  all  Cyrano's  nose  was  not  tliu 
ittng,  hideous  finout  of  the  ta,plr.  Por- 
'traits  and  'conlf:mporarle.s  fhow  that  It 
was  uncommon  by  Its  thickness  and  Its 
resemblance  to  a  pa.irot's  beak.  The 
true  Rostand  was  a  man  of  phllosopslc 
mind  though  be  was  an  laccompllshed 
duellist;  the  writer  of  the  brilliant  com- 
edy and  satirical  Journeys  to  the  moon 
and  the  sun  In  which  he  expressed  so 
free  views  about  religion  that  ho  was 
dubbed  an  atheist.  He  ieft  the  army,  ' 
having  served  gallantly,  to  devote  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  slng- 
■ularly  continent  with  reg'ard  to  tho 
fair  set. 

The  Cyrano  of  Rostand,  better  suited 
to  the  stage  Is  a  Swashbuckler,  a  poet, 
andaclous,  sensajtive;  withal  a  humor- 
ist. Can  all  these  qualities  bo  portrayed 
by  even  the  most  adroit  and  p'aaslonat© 
actor? 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  play  and  surely  the  third  act  Is 
nreposterous   In   Its   romanticism  with 
Gulche  being  kept  from  Roxane  by  Cy- 
rano's nonsensical  talk;  the  preceding 
(lowery  poetical  lines  are  tiresome  after 
i  -I  ft.'W  minutes — The  production  and  Mr. 
!     Hampden's  portrayal  of  the  hero  de- 
served a  much  larger  audience.  The 
j  size  of  this  aurlence  was  in  fact  a  sad 
f  'ommentary  on  the  taste  of  Bostonlans 
y  -n  theatrical  matters. 
I      Tho   stage   settings   were  Impressive 
by  their  artistic  slmplicltj'  and  appro- 
,'    iriateness.    The  stage  management  was 
f  equally  artistic:  the,  crowd  In  the  first 
I    act  was  truly  animated;  each  one  In  It 

^  had  individuality,  while  the  battle  scene 
was  In  general  conception  and  in  de- 
I  tail  the  best  of  this  nature  that  has 
'  been  seen  here  for  many  years.  The 
ensemble    was    excellent    throughOTit,  j 
from  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  supporting  company,  to  those  who  j 
had  only  a  few  lines  and  were  other-  j 
wise  minor  characters. 

Nor  is  It  wholly  true,  that  the  play  Is  , 
for  one  man.  Roxine  Is.  Indeed,  a  I 
negligible  wcman,  and  the  irony  of  I 
Cyrano's  passion  is  thereby  empha- 
sized, though  this  was  not  Intended  by 
Rostant.  But  the  comedy  demands  a 
large  and  well  trained  company.  If  the 
performance  of  the  hero  himself  is  to 
be  encouraged  and  idduminated  by  his 
environment. 

We  do  not  see  how  Cyrano  could  be 
better  played.    There  are  actors  who  no 
doubt  could*  do  justice  In  a   measure  . 
to  the  scenes  of  bravura,  the  ballade  | 
with  the  duel,  the  scene  In  the  bakery, 
the  prompting  of  Christian  by  Cyrano 
beneath  Roxane's  balcony;  but  to  give 
an  Intimate  revelation  of  Cyrano's  com- 
plex ciiaracter- there  Is  the  woiik,  there 
is  the  labor.     In   the   management  o£  | 
thei  detail,  both  in  speech  and  In  ac-  , 
tlon,    this    revelation   was  continuous. 
How  eloquent  the  change  In  counten- 
ance and  bearing,  yes  in  the  very  voice, 
when  Cyrano  learns  that  Roxane's  con- 
fession of  love  regards  Christian,  not 
himself!    Nor  were  the  explosive  and 
suddenly    checked    outbursts  provoked 
by  Christian's  repeated  Insults  unduly 
melodramatic.    The  personation  is  one 
that  would  repay  -patient  study,  so  full 
it  Is  of  artful  spontaneity,  so  intelli- 
gently conceived,  so  romantically  car- 
ried out.    And  onei  was  tempted  to  say, 
not  "This  is  the  Cyrano  of  Rostand," 
It  is  the  Cyrano  of  Rostand,"  It  is  the 
Cvrano  that  Rostand  imagined  and  al- 
most succeeded  In  delineating;  for  Mr. 
Hampden  was  at  times  a  more  glorious 
swaggerer,  a  more  ardent  and  nobler 
lover  than  Rostand's  words  would  lead 
a  reader  to  suppose.   

ROSEARMANDIE 

Rose  Armandle,  eoprano  Cwitli  SImone  i 
Petit  to  accompany  her  songs),  and  Clara 
HaskU,  pianist,  gave  a    concert  last 
night  In   Stelnert  Hall.     Miss  Haskil 
playe<l  a  concerto  In  D  minor  by  FHede- 
mann  Bach,  the  Brahms  B  minor  Ca- 
price, two  Impromptus  by  Schubert  and 
the  Schumann  "Carneval."    This  was 
Miss  Armandle's   program:      I>' Amour  j 
de  raoy,  XVth  Century;  Aupres  de  Tol, 
Bach;   air  of  Venus,    from   "Thesee,"  i 
Luill;  air  from    Sphigenie    en  Aulide,  | 
Gluck;  air  from  "Lea  Fetes  de  Polym-  ! 
nie,"  Rameau;  Famlna's  air  Mozart;  Or-  ] 
alson,    Cliausson;    L'Ane    blant;    Hue;  | 
Sainte.  Ravel;  Ode  a  un  jeune  gentil-  ! 
homme,  Roussel;  Le  Temps  a  lalsse  son  ! 


I'.iijn;;  Mandoline,  i  uie,  | 
Is  MIhs  Arnjandle  one  of  the  lucky  | 
folk  with  a  (lair  for  fln«  unfamiliar 
music,  or  Is  It  possible  that  Rameau's 
"Fetes  da  Polymnle"  Is  now  tho  fashion 
In  Paris?  When  thia  "Ballet,"  -nlth  a 
prologue  and  three  "entrees"  was  pro- 
duced In  1745,  In  spite  of  Its  glorification 
of  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  and  Ita 
homag^  to  the  virtues  of  that  ex- 
emplary Bovereign,  Louis  XV,  It  made 
no  great  success.  After  two  revivals 
some  years  later  It  so  completely 
dropped  from  sight  and  sound  that 
many  French  musicians  did  not  know 
the  work  existed.  So  state  the  editors 
of  tho  complete  edition  of  Rameau's 
^vorks,  who  republished  the  ballet  In 
1908,  In  an  edition  made  by  Debussy. 
These  editors  fancy  the  ballet;  on 
paper  surely  It  looks  attractive,  and  the 
:ilr  Miss  Armandle  chose,  not  the"  most 
<)i»iin(yui8hed  of  all,  none  the  less  has 
charm. 

.-so  nas  the  air  of  Iphlgenle,  as  well  as 
dramatic  force;  Gluck  did  not  always 
unite  tho  two  great  qualities  so  happily. 
There  was  lovely  grace  In  the  LullI 
air,  and  rare  beauty  In  the  Bach  and  i 
Mozart  music,  better  known  by  their 
German  texts.  Miss  Armandle  has  fine 
taste.  She  showed  It,  too,  -In  her 
choice  of  songs,  the  least  of  them  being 
pretty,  some  of  them  masterpieces. 

But  the  texts,  It  you  please,  are  by 


Rlchepln,  KUngsor,  Maeterlinck,  Ver- 
lajno  and  Mallarme.  Though  her  enun- 
ciation was  admirably  distinct,  does 
Miss  Armandle  believe  she  can  con- 
vey, without  the  help  of  a  printed 
translation,  the  meaning  of  these  poems 
to  an  English-speaking  audience?  It 
cannot  be  done.  And  in  the  best  trench 
songs  music  and  text  are  so  closely 
ilnterwoven  that  the  music  without  the 
linner  meaning  of  the  poem  is  less  than 
half  the  whole. 

Miss  Armandle  has  nice  taste  In 
music,  clear  enunciation  and  a  voice 
i  pleasant  In  its  medium  register.  At 
[present,  however,  she  has  not  a  sound 
enough  technique  to  enable  her  to  find 
the  purity  of  style  or  the  elegance 
needful  for  French  classics,  or  for 
Mozart  either.  Nor  has  she  yet  the 
poetic  imagination  or  the  nicety  of 
diction  necessary  to  do  Justice  to  songs 
of  Faure,   Chausson  and  Ravel. 

Miss  Haskil  has  In  her  favor  youth 
The  Bach  concerto  she  played  some- 
thing after  the  order  of  Liszt  doing  a 
Btorni,  with  tliunder  and  rage  to  spare. 
But  she  played  as  though  she  sincerely 
felt  the  music  to  be  stormy,  and  the 
gentler  passages  had  their  sunny  side,  j 
in  the  Brahms  and  Schubert  pieces  she  i 
showed  less  violence,  depending  more  ! 
ou  persuasion.    Great  talent  she  surely  i 
has,     a    musical    personality.     Wisely  I 
taught,  she  ought  to  accomplish  much.  ! 

The  audience,  ot  good  elae,  wan  very  J 
trlendly.  B.  IU  Gk  i 


COPLEY  THEATRE)— Sir  James  Bar- 
rle's  "The  New  Word,"  "The  Old  Lady 
Shows   Her    Medals'"    and  "Barbara's 
Wedding."    The  casts  were  as  follows: 
THE  NEW  WORD 

Mrs.  Torrance   Violet  Paget 

Lucy  Torrance  May  Edlss 

John  Torrance  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Roger    Torrance  Pl^^''^  ^1°",^^ 

THE  OLD  LADY  SHOWS  HER  MEDADb 

'Mre.    Dowey  Elspeth  DudKeon 

Mrs    Tovey   Katherine  Standing 

Mrs.'   Mlck'lehara  Madallne  Grande 

Mrs.   H'uggerty   .....May  Edis^ 

Mr.    Wllklnaon  Francis  Compton 

Private  Dowey  Alan  Mowbra; 

[  BARBARA'S  WEDDING 

'The  Old  Colonel  .T^' rf'x^v'i^f 

n^Tl-nr   Alan  Mowbra;. 

i  Birbara.'  •  •  •  'Katherine  Standin 

Blllv   Philip  Tongi 

^arl  Harold  Wes 

'The  Colonel's 'wife  Elspeth  Dudgeo: 

1     It  Is  not  very  often  now  that  the  one- 
!  act  plays  of  Barrle  are  mounted  pro- 
!  fessionally— a  Plty,  for  many  of  them 
[  are  sharp  and  teasing  miniatures,  as 
delicately  turned  as  his  longer  plays, 
and  as  generous  In  their  light  ironies. 
And  it  Is  seven  years  or  so  since  these 
particular  three,  born  of  the  war  time 
fervors  of  Sir  James,  have  been  given 
here. 

And  Jlr.  Clive  and  his  company  have 
presented  them  admirably,  with  re- 
straint that  still  preserved  all  of  the 
cautiously  vagrant  humors  and  eloquent 
silences  of  these  people  that  Barrle  has 
somehow  made  peculiarly  his  own;  ht 
has  seem  them  so  gently.  Only  once 
was  there  'a  lack  of  emphasis  last  even- 
ing, and  that  is  remediable,  for  in  hei 
last  lines  of  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals,"  Miss  Dudgeon,  by  mumbling 
them  inaudibly,  lost  the  point  for  many 
of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Hulse  as  the  fearful  father  of 
"The  New  Word"  and  Philip  Tonge  as 
his  son  broke  their  awful  dlffldenc< 
most  amuslnglj',  and  In  the  spirit  of 
Barrle;  in  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals"  Miss  Dudgeon  gave  a  bravf 
impersonation  of  tho  old  lady  who  has 
charred  and  charred  for  years,  and  at 
last  discovers  a  son,  and  Mr.  Mowbra j 
as  the  dour  kiltie  and  Miss  Ediss  a 
that  Huggerty  woman,  even  In  charrin' 
circles,  an  outcast,  did  excellently.  And 
"Barbara's  Wedding,"  Mr.  Cllve  as  the 
fragile  and  thinly  veined  old  colone' 
nniv  half  aware  of  the  present,  adrtec' 
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.111  one  more  careful  and  boldly  turnefl 
charccterizatlon  to         already  form! 
daWo  list.    There  was  a  large  and  vt  r> 
;  enlliusiastlc  audience.  i^- 


IJACKDEMPSEY 

•  HEADS  ORPHEll 
"JUDY  DROPS  IN"  i 

A  rambling  attic  studio  In  Greenwlchi 
Village,  four  youths  of  dilettante  tastes 
and  nolsc-maklng  proclivities,  a  land- 
lady of  motherly  heart  and  flery  tem- 
per. Add  one  charming  blond  orphan 
who  has  been  locked  out  overnight  In 
.scanty  masquerade  costume  and  event- 
j  ualiy  disowned  because  she  disobeyed 

•  her   cruel   stepfather   and   went   to  a 
dance,  and  you  have  all  the  elements 
for  the  making  of  a  %vhlmslcal,  farcical 
comedy-drama,  touching  on  pathos  and 
then  careening  toward  slapstick. 
Judy  does  drop  in,  and  drops  In  to 
stay.   "With  a  firm  hand  she  rules  the 
den  of  wild  bachelors,   and  soon  haK] 
them  all  eating  from  the  hand.  Tom 
nanforth,   the   rotund   young   sculptor.  , 
must  immortalize  her  in  marble:  Harry, 
worships    her    on    canvas    with  his 
brushes;   and   Dick,   the  doctor-tO-be, 
.voos  as  best  he  may.    Only  Jack  Lieth- 
orldge   remains  apparently  aloof,  and 
around  Judy  and  Jack  hovers  the  ro- 
mantic suspense  of  two  acts,  with  the 
inevitable  result. 

Between  the  Scylla  and  Char>-bdis  of 
the  cruel  stepfather  who  seeks  to  steal 
her  legacy  and  ruin  her  name,  and  the 
liauirhty  family  of  the  Jack  whom  she 
secretly  loves,  the  dainty  Judy  trips  her 
way  to  happiness. 

Miss  Elsie  Hilz  plays  Judy  with  the 
smiling  deftness  and  piquant  grace  typ- 
ical of  her  family  of  actresses,  and 
Bernard  Xedell,  the  serious  Jack  who 
happily  parted  with  his  beloved  beard 
to  please  her,  was  well  set  off  by  the 
antics  of  Roy  Elkins  and  Messrs.  Rem- 
ley  and  Richards,  of  well  known  comic 
traits.  Miss  Anna  Layng  scored  a  re- 
markable success  as  the  landlady,  Mrs. 
Maguire 


CONTINUING 

COLONIAL— "Stepping  Stones," 
musical  extravaganza  featur-  i 
ing  the  Stone  family,  father, 
mother  and  daughter,  Dorothy. 
Seventh  week.  ' 
HOLLIS— "The  Nervous  Wreck," 
Owen  Davis  farce,  with  Otto 
Kruger   in  the   leading  role. 
Third  week. 
MAJESTIC— "Charlot'3  Revue," 
English  revue,  with  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  Beatrice  Lillie,  Her- 
bert Mundin  and  Sam  B.  Hardy. 
Fourth  and  last  week. 
SELWYN— "For    All    Of  Us," 
William  Hodge's  new  play  in 
which  he  stars.    Eighth  week. 
PLYM  OUTIt-"The  Potters," 
comedy    by    J.    P.  McAvoy. 
Homely  and  amusing  scenes  of 
American  everyday  family  life 
in  12  scenes.   Third  week. 
SHUBERT— "Wildflower,"  musi- 
cal comedy  starring  Edith  Day. 
Sixth  week. 
TREMONT— 'Saint  Joan,"  Ber- 
nard  Shaw's   play   in  which 
Julia  Arthur  is  seen  as  the 
1     Maid  of  Orleans.    Third  week 
WILBUR— "Moonlight,"  musical 
comedy  starring  Julia  Sander- 
son.  Fourth  week. 
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i>iaguire. 

The  play  is  only  a  week  off  Broad- 
way, where  it  ran  at  the  Punch  and 
Judy  Theatre.  For  Thanksgiving  week 
the  management  announces  a  revival 
of  "The  Old  Homestead." 

IGADSKIAT  KEITH'S! 

'     Mme.  Johanna  Gadskl,  former  grand 
opera  diva,   who  gained  Internationa 
•ame   through  her     Interpretation  of 
,S-agnerlan  roles,  makes  her  vaudevil  e 
lebut  at  Keith's  this  week.  In  a  cycle 
>f  songs  that  made  her  famous  In  this 
•ountrv  and  abroad.    She  Is  In  splendid 
olce  and  retains  much  of  the  vigor 
,nd  acting  that  made  her  such  a  stnk^ 
5  ng  figure  when  singing  roles  In  Tann 
hauser  and  Die  Waikure. 

Her  selections  last  night  ranged  from 
•Songs  My  Mother  Taught  " 
.er-s  -Cradle  Song,"  to  "The  Battle 
■-rv  of  the  Valkyrie."  and  the  aria  sung 
VElsa  m  Tannhauser.  Every  selection 
s-as  enthusiastically  applauded.  Mme. 
i  adskl  was  generous  with  her  encores. 
Miss  Margo  Hughes,  piano  accompanist, 
,-ame  up  to  every  expectation. 

The  Avon  Comedy  Four,  featuring  Joe 
smith  and  Charles  Dale,  assisted  by 
.Cddle  Miller  and  Frank  J  Corbett  was 
,ne  of  the  hits  on  the  bill  Th^'  ^MRs 
f  Smith  and  Dale  In  an  East  Side 
^e^taurant  and  In  a  doctor's  office  kept 
he  audience  laughing  every  moment 
T:  two  were  on  the  stage.    The  quar- 

„te  harmonize  Ple^^'^S'^ /"-^to^,,'! 
,,ngs  include  a  parody  on  Tostl  s 
•Good-bye  Forever,"  and  some  of  the 

more  popular  airs.   

Norman  Hacket  and  company,  pre- 
senting a  comedy  sketch  " 
Flat"  a  satire  on  the  tired  business 
man,  who  has  to  put  up  In  his  home  , 
with  a  sister-ln-law  and  her  l^^^^^^-  l 
held   the  attention  of     the  audience 
hrough  the  fine  acting  and  the  rather 
novel  plot.    The  company  was  recalled 

'^^^l^F^sOn,  writer  of  "The  Gin g^ 
ham  Girls."  "The  Honey  Glr  •  and 
,ther  popular  song  hits  assisted  b> 
.Vnn  Greenway,  appears  In  a  speaking 
and  singing  skit,  billed  '  Samples.  Ti  e 
travesty  on  the  New  "iork  "">ate 
drama,  "Rain,"  is  a  scream.  John  and 
Nellie  Dims  offer  something  new  in 
magic.  The  aCt  consists  of  making 
watches  appear  and  disappear  m  a 
most  inconceivable  way. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  are  Fred 
Miller  and  B.-rt  Capman,  dancers;  Carl- 
ton Emmy  and  his  dog  troupe,  artd 
Chlnko  and  Kaufman,  Jugglers.  The 
movlea  also  are  on  the  bill. 


By  PHILIP-HALE 
The  Apollo  Club,  Bmll  MoUenhaver, 
conductor,  gave  the  first  concert  of  Us 
54th   season   last  night  In  Symphony 
hall     The  club  was  assisted  by  Richard 
Crooks,  tenor;  by  the  club  members, 
Messrs  Dane  and  Harris,  baritones;  by 
the  trumpeters,  Walter  Smith  and  E.  S 
Brown;   and  by  George    W.  Stewart 
Henry  Woelber.  A.  F.  Smith  and  A.  P. 
Ripley.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Coleridge-Taylor,  Viking  Song;  a  Sua- 
blan  Folk-song  harmonized  by  Brahms; 
Cough-Lelter.   Possession;   Leonl,  The 
Brownies;    Grieg,    Discovery  (baritone 
solo  by  Mr.  Dane);  Gaines.  Salutation; 
Cadman.  Four  American  Indian  songs 
:  carltone  solo  by  Mr.  Herrlck);  Krem- 
ser.  Hymn  to  the  Madonna  (with  tenor 
,olo  by  Mr.  Crooks);  Converse,  Laudate 
Domlnum  (with  organ,    trumpets  and 
trombones).     Mr.     CroOks's  selections 
'  were  Liszt,  O  Komm  Im  Traum;  Wolf, 
!  Er  Isfs;  Strauss,  Morgen  and  Zuevgnung; 
1  Wagner,    the   Prize    Song   from  "The 
iMasterslngers";     Dvorak.     Songa  My 
'Mother  Taught  Me;  Luker.  Tour  Eyes. 
Frank  H.  Luker  was  the  pianist;  E. 
RMpert  Slrcom.  organist. 

This  was  the  264th  concert  ol"  the  , 
Apo'lo  Club,  an  Institution  of  which; 
this  city  may  Justly  be  proud.  It  Is  j 
64  years  old,  but  It  Is  still  youthful  In 
spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The  passing 
years  have  only  added  experience.  The 
MMh-s  singers  have  come  and  gone, 
tie  ranks  filled  with  those  anxious 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  art  and 
good  fellowship;  to  maintain  the  high 
deputation  won  In  the  past,  ^  gher 
however,  than  It  Is  at  present  under 
uribte  leadership  of  Mr.  M°"!nl\auer' 
The  friends  of  the  club  are  stl  1  falth- 
Inl  as  wa3  shown  by  the  large  and 
aDTWeciatlve  audience  last  night. 

The  program  was  diversified  and  In- 
teresting     The    Apollo   Club   has  not 
thought  !t  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
•  mh  century  or  the  17th  In  order  to 
'  entertain    Its   audience.      It    has  noi 
i  thought  It  musically  wise  to  substitute 
:  tenors  for  male  sopranos  and  male  con- 
traltos   or  for  boys;  nor  Is  it  willing 
to  "rng  m"=*i<=  °f  centuries,  when 

few  if  any,  know  how  this  mus  e  should 
be  interpreted;  when  even  the  proper 
tempi  and  the  dynamics  can  only  be 

^"m?  Mollenhauer  has  brought  the  club 
to  a  remarkably  high  degree  o'  techni- 
cal proficiency;  more  than  this  the 
members  sing  with  rhetorical  as  well  as 
musical  intelligence.  They  do  not  see- 
saw between  piano" and  fortissimo;  their 
pirmssimo  is  not  Inaudible;  their  so- 
norous vigor  is  impressive  without 
coarseness  There  was  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion  In  the  Pe'-f"'-.'"ance  last 
night,  'vitness  the  manner  in  which  the 
walk   of   the   different   voice   parU  in 


l,*lter'a   "PosJfeSslon"    'waa  d' 
With  what  admirable  llghtnf- 
w.is  Leoni's  "Brownies"  sung!  No  won-  , 
ler  the  audience  Insisted  on  a  repeti- 
tion.  Vocal  delicacy  and  euphony  char- 
acterteed  th .  reading  of    the  Suablan  j 

''"Mr'^Crooks  greatly  pleased  the  "n^l- I 
ence.     He  a.lded  Schubert's   '  Du  blst 
die    Ruh'  "    to    his    first    srroup  Mr. 
Luker  played  helpful,  8y"^Pathetlc  ac- 

t  .-ompaniments.    The  brass  Instruments 
and  the  organ  brought  an  imposing  end-  j 

;  ng  to  the  familiar  "Discovery.  i 

,     The  next  concert  will  be 

hen  Clara  Shear,  soprano,  will  be  the 

,  yloiet,^ 

"The  Ideal  retiring  hour"  Is  a  sub- 
ject that  excited  academic  discussion 
recently  in  a  newspaper  of  New  York. 
"Retiring"  from  what?  From  office 
From  the  "loathed  stage?"  From  busi- 
ness, or  the  pulpit?  No;  the  discussion 
«vas  about  bed-time. 

It  was  Richard  Grant  -ftTilte  who 
said:  "If  you  are  going  to  bed  say  so. 
5hould  there  be  occasion.  Don't  talk 
a^ut  retlrms.  unless  you  ^vould^seem 
Uke  a  prig  or  a  P^rlent  prude^ 
Dr.  Holmes  wrote  in  ^-'^l^^  «"^o"k- 
IL^n'd  Teor^ar-q  1  -  vTgL 
nSh'ClU\r'reputa^on  h^^^^^^^ 

-o^^  for^'--g'o.n^  %-b^^  ••^t'JmfH 
been  so  shJneless  as  to  write  "Yet  rea 
to   bed"   After   tho   reign  of  •en.-or 
shlD  is  m  Its  full  power  and  glory  "bed- 
roL^m'' farces"    wiU  P-bably J>.« 
scribed  as  "retiring  room  farces.  J-jen 
now  women  who  have  "lower  limbs 
arrgTven  to  "retiring"  at  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  hours.  -^Virise 
...p'^Srl^'^^S^pC^^M 

iSlurpSg\tt  '^^T^^^ 
ary  does  no^t  give  the  quotation  under 
either  one  of  the^w^rds. 

WHAT  POSTe'rITY  MISSED 
(Joun.»l  Am.  Med.  Association.) 
CJonfesslons  of  a  Burglar-by  Tom. 

*^?irravorlir  Methods-by  Don  Juan 
*"^hf  Itories-  They  Told  Me-by  Boc- 
*^wLat  I  Learned  About  Women-by 
Sims. 


CHILDURNS    BED  TIME  STORIES 

As  Uie  World  Wags: 

Sammy  Squirrel  crawled  inter  his 
home  in  the  big  oke  tree  an'  sitm 
down,  he  perceded  ter  extrakt  bird- 
shot  frum  his  tale.  Mrs.  Squirrel  wuz 
blzzy  hammerin-  bloo  blazes  "tit  nv 
twins  fer  wastin'  a  'akorn  so  she  d.dn  t 
pay  much  attention  ter  him.  ^">^^ay 
he  wuz  her  13th  husband  and  had  lived 
longer  than  she  expekted.  , 

"Well,"  sed  she,  after  the  twins  had 
quit  yellin'  bluddy  merdur,  "yuh  careless 
S  oot.  I  serppose  sum  hunter  almost 
!otcha  "    "Nothln-  else  but,"  scd  bam- 
u°el  handln-  the  baby  a  couple  more 
bird-shot    ter    play    with.       "f^^  -^V^ 
trvln'  ter  poison  this  poor  deer  child 
sed  the  Mrs.,  as  she  slapped  the  baby 
ifookcK.  fer  puttin-  them  in  bis  mug^ 
"  Vw  hell."  sed  Sam,  an'  started  out  the 
door.    Jlst  then  he  ^ot  kissed  with  a 
88  ckllbre  callin-  card.    Turnin    6  flip-  ) 
flops,  he  roiled  offen  tl^e  liml.  an  heaaed  , 
fer  tera  furma,  an'  as  he  did  so,  Regl  , 
nald  squirrel  sleeked  inter^  the  house. 
-•Wuz     he     hit?"     sed     Sams  jvife.i 
"Nuthin-  else  but:  are  yuh  looUin  fur 
'another    ''"^^and?''    sed    Re|gy.  -O 
Keggy,  this  is  so  suddin!    sed  the  late 
Safn^'wiiV.  an'  they  clinched  as  Sam 
hit  the  g..  "Hi.     ^^SNOWfeHOL  AU. 

THE  NEW  HEROINE 

(All  the  best  heroines,  we  learn,  are 
novv  going  wrong,  and  making  a  sue- 
cess  of  it.) 

Be  bad,  sweet  maid,  who  will  may  be 
seraphic,  ,    ,      „  it,^— 

DO  naughty  deeds  and  dream  them 
all  day  long,  •„i,»i,. 
Comport  thyself  as  those  who  nightly 
niaflick. 
And  go  ii  .'itrong. 

Do  daring  things  that  out-delile  Dolfah, 
Quit  shingling  for  the  tonsure  and  the 

Queue,  .  ., 

The  goodv  goody  girl  tires  m  a  mile-a, 
The  bad  pulls  through, 

Oopy  the  modes  and  manners  paleozoic, 
Express  thine  ego,  bid  it  effervesce. 
And^^   make   life   one   hectic,  huge. 
I  heroic 
And  wild  success. 


ve»  of"  a  Boston  college  di  ring  thel 
n  cord  drive.  Since,  awakemug  froniJ 
the  spell  of  their  oratory  and  charms, 
he  asserts,  he  is  '^uro  that  a  chapter  of 
the  same  sorority  has  been  e.stablished 
In  this  city.  These  golden  tieeces,  he 
admiringly  remarks,  are  certainly  eligi- 
ble without  reference  to  capillary  cut 
or  coloring;  whether  it  be  Titian,  sandy, 
brick,  auburn,  Skaneatalea  (which  Is 
one  .station  this  side  of  Auburn), 
bobbed,  or  au  naturel. 

DEK  DliE. 

THEN  AS  NOV^' 

As  Uic  World  AV'ags: 

One  of  tke  very  earliest  black  marks 
against  the  poor  proof-reading  broth- 
erhood was  put  down  In  old  Teutsch- 
land,  at  Regensburg,  in  1757,  about  1G7 
years  ago. 

There  was  a  certain  urgent  need  for 
that  sort  of  pressure  which  only  sol- 
diers can  exert  and  tho  ponderous,  old 
Reich's  Diet,  after  a  whole  year  ot 
hesitating  and  talking,  (inally  decided 
to  raise  an  army  to  which  they  pave 
the  threatening  title  of  "ixecutlons 
army."  To  make  up  for  time  lost  and 
to  evidence  the  businesslike  fiainc  of 
mind  into  w'nich  these  Icgisl'itors  hal 
got,  they  went  further  and  designated 
the  new  army  an  "Eilende-Relch's- 
Kxecutions-Annee." 

Unfortunately  for  the  solemn  old 
Reich,  the  printers  accidentally  ,left 
the  letter  "i"  out  of  the  word  "eilende 
(meaning  speedy)"  so  that  it  actually 
appeared  everywhere  In  old  Germany 
as  "elende,"  which  meant  "miserable." 

"Elende  Reich's-Execulions- Armeo !" 
the  proclamations  shrieked  In  all  the 
public  places.  "Contemptible  Reich  s 
Executions  Army,"  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  secretly  ha-halng 
multitude.  C.  F.  13. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

1  This  reminds  one  of  the  southern 
'woman  who  would  not  read  "Les 
iMiserables"  because,  as  she  said.  Gen. 

Robert  E.   Lee's  army  was  anything 

but  miserable. — Ed. 

OUR  PEEPING  TOMS 

"Sodum"  of  Cambridge  writes  to  us: 
"In  the  report  of  our  latest  purity 
league  I  find  this  gem:  'It  is  known 
that  between  the  houses  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  both  men  and 
women  dress  and  undress  without  pull- 
ing down  the  shades.'  Of  cour.se  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  compulsory  virtue, 
;iyut  in  the  words  of  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies:  'Where  is  this  place?'  " 

The  choir  will  now  sing  Gus  Will- 
iams's once  famous  song:  "Pull  Down 
the  Blind."  Second  story  workers  are 
not  expected  to  ,ioin  in  the  chorus. 

We  recommend  to  "Sodum"  the  arti- 
cles "Une  manifestation  de  la  pudeur" 
and  "La  Demoiselle  de  Poitiers"  in  the 
second  volume  of  Remy  de  Oourmont's 
"Epilogues." 


A.  W. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  JASONS? 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Newspaper  reports  from  the  l.ni- 
verslty  of  Kan.sas  record  the  formation 
a  new  society  among  the  jed-ha  red 
sisters,  called  "Girls  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  '•  A  member  of  our  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  rapidly  and  painlessly 
separated  from  certain  hard-earned 
slmoleons  by  the  attractive  representa- 


WHY  THE  MAKEUP  MAN  LEFT 
TOWN 

<Vr<m  the  Camden  I'.-ess! 
Dr.  Lankford  has  returned.  (Adv.) 
Public  Service  Bus  Line 
Roselawn   Burial  Park 
Leave  Main  Plaza 
Every  Hour.  Every  Day.— (.\dv.) 

LUCKY  "BROILERS" 

(From  a  "People's  I^awyer"  Column) 
E.  W.  C— The  broilers  and  children 
of  deceased  brothers  or  sisters  will  in- 
herit the  property  if  there  was  no  wlf« 
or  parents  or  children. 

IhARRISON  POTTER 

JORDAN  HALL— Piano  recital  byj 
Harrison  Potter,  at  which  he  played) 
muslo  by  Bach,  Scarlatti.  Brahms,! 
Chopin.  Debussy,  Liszt,  Schumann, 
Bloch,  Grlftes,  Marlon  Bauer's  Prelude 
In  F  minor,  and  Turlna's  "Orgla.  I 

Mr.  Potter  Is  a  pianist  of  Pale 
melancholy  meeds,  of  ^'lack  and  white., 
always  restrained,  fluent  in  his  tech 
nlque,  and  of  Impeccable  taste,  he  is 
rarely  exotic  or  given  to  wild  flights. 
1  So  last  evening  he  <=hos«  'lis  program 
accordingly;  he  was  swift  and  articu 
late  m  his  Bach,  b.cld  and  f"--™^' 
the  Scarlatti  Menuetto:  and  he  played 
the  Chopin  prelude  of  restrained  fires. 
tSe  one  in  F  sharp  minor.  In  the  grand 

"^TV^rth-  the  harsh  and  throbbing 
rhythms  of  Turlna's  "Org  a.'  an  un- 
familiar and  interes'.ing  pieo.  ..t  tht. 
voung  Spaniard's,  whose  music  for  the 
•piano  George  Copelan  1  was  th<j  first  to 
Dlav  here.  Mr.  Potior  pla/ed  with  a  ccm 
iSsUy  and  marked  rhythm  the  tunis 
of  the  dance  and  the  languorous  Inter- 
cepting melodies.  And  th  owgh  t.ie  h 
;  coTlnnous  "Davldsbuendlertaenze--  o 
i  Schumann,  he  playad  w  th  app-eclatlon 
I  of  their  ewift  changes  of  mood,  their 
■  varying  characterizations. 

But  It  was  in  the  last  group  that  in- 
cluded Debussy's  "La  Terrasse  de/  Au- 
diences du  Clair  de  Lune";  a  flaring 
and  amusing  little  minor  P^lu^e  b>. 
Marlon  Bauer(  of  a  dissonantal  close. 


SEfs  "St 

jrd!i,"  BWt 

mrn's  Doem  In  his  "So^plrl  dl  Roma, 
<l7l,e  uvo  sra  plo.  of  Bloch  of  stark 
d  mTnorm'ood'that  Mr.  Pott-  Played 
his  best  vein.  In  music  of  the  Im- 
■os.lonUts.  and  of  aqueous  "nd  de- 
•rlptlve  mood,  he  Is  at  home.  More 
lolent  and  turbulent  fare  Is  not  bo 
mch  to  his  liking.  A  small  ""llence 
pplauded  enthusiastically. 


Mr.  Ernest  Newman  of  I^ondon,  who 
now  disporting  himself  In  New  York 
>  the  muslo  crltlo  of  the  Evening  Post, 
having  the  time  of  his  life.    He  goes 
concert!  and  the  kind  editor  Rives 
m  tickets  for  the  operatic  perform- 
ices.      diversions,  entertalnlnments. 
isualtles  at  the  Metropolitan.  Happj 
ail!  He  heard  Bolto's  "Moflstofele"  the 
her  night  and  he  began  his  review: 
Musically,  'Meflstofelo'  Is  beneath  con- 
mpt." 

Mr.  WllUam  Archer .  Is  lecturing  In 
Dndon  on  "Elizabethan  Worship."  i.e., 
xesslve  adulation  of  Elizabethan 
-ama.    So  he  Is  etlU  at  It.    He  wrote 

volume  of  about  400  pages  to  show 
3W  wretched  a  thing  this  drama  Is. 
Insatiate  Archer!  Could  not  one  suf- 
:e7" 

Harry  Farbman,  violinist,  will  play  In 
>rdan  haJl  tonight  Cesar  Franck's 
nata;  Salnt-Saens's  concerto,  B  minor, 
id  a  .group  of  smaller  pieces,  ending 
1th  Wlenlawskl's  Russian  Carnival.  He 
toured  for  tour  years  In  South 
merlca  and  Australia.  He  Is  a  pupil 
Auer,  who  sat  In  the  audience  when 
arbman  guve  a  recital  In  New  York  on 
IS  21th  of  last  month. 


Miss  Relna  M.  Palardeau,  soprano, 
111  slr.g  In  Stelnert  haJl  tonight  songa 
r  Ohadwlck,  Whelpley,  Scott,  Smith, 
rahms.  Veraclnl,  Charpentier,  Pessard, 
hamJnade,  Bachelet.  Warura,  Dobson, 
Forge.  Born  with  defective  eye- 
ght,  she  has  been  treated  at  the  Per- 
ns Institute. 


Marcel  Dupre,  the  distinguished  or- 
mlst,  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan 
ill  tomorrow  night. 
And  tomorrow  night  end  Saturday 
rtemoon  Mr.  Newman  will  give  in 
ymphony  hall  the  second  of  his  Inter- 
sting  travel  talks  about  the  Orient, 
he  subject  will  be  "Burma:  Land  of 
olden  Pagodas."  Delhi.  Benares,  Cal- 
utta,  Darjeellng,  Rangoon,  Mandalay, 
nd  the  Hill  Country  will  be  visited. 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Newman's  last  travel 
ilk,  wishing  to  know  still  more  about 
gra.  we  looked  at  Everyman's  Ency- 
lopaedla,  vol.  1,  which  happened  to  be 
our  desk.  We  were  thereby  in- 
armed that  ShaJi  Jehan  built  the  Taj 
Tahal  as  a%tomb  "for  himself."  Twelve 
olumes  of  miscellaneous  nilsinforma- 
on. 


urure  In  America.    She  luuds  i 
irr    Miicfadclen    Physical  Ciiltu 
clui  i,  who  demonstrate  the  Ideas  oi  the 
"Father  of  Phy.sloal  Culture." 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
rchestra's  concerts  tomorrow  after- 
oon  and  Saturday  evening  will  com- 
rlse  Mozart's  overture  to  "Figaro's 
larrlage";  a  little  symphony  by  Boc- 
herlnl.  which  has  been  played  In  St. 
^ouls,  but  not  in  Boston;  Debussy's 
La  Mer,"  Rachmaninoff's  "Island  of 
he  Dead"  (instead  of  the  "Siegfried 
dyl"  announced,  for  Rachmaninoff  is 
xpected  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
jncerts  and  Mr.  Koussevltzky  wishes 
o  pay  him  this  honor);  Rimsky-Korsa- 
Kov's  "Caprice  on  Spanish  Airs"  instead 
,)f  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  which  had  been 
Imnounced.  The  orchestra  will  be  out 
f  town  next  week. 

As  for  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  he  will  give 
Ue  afternoon  concert  in  Symphony  hall 
ext  Sunday,  playing:  Bach-Liszt,  Or- 
,-Tn  Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor; 
lach.  Prelude.,  D  minor,  from  "The 
A'ell-Tcmpered  Clavichord";  Liszt,  So- 
ata,  B  minor;  Chopin,  Scherzo,  Etude 
E  major.  Ballade,  and  Etude  C 
minor;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  G  ma- 
jor, Etude  Tableau,  D  major  Prelude,  G 
flat  major;  Strauss-Godowsky,  "Kuenst- 
lerleben."  \ 

Delysla  has  been  engaged  for  the 
[Piccadilly  Hotel,  London,  for  eight 
Weeks  at  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
■;3u0  a  week. 

We  have  been  requested  by  MacFad- 
jden's  Publications  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  We  gladly  comply  with 
ihe  modest  request. 

Miss  Helen  Macfadden.  the  beautiful 
iS-year-old  daughter  of  Bernarr  Jlac- 
ladden.  the  multimillionaire  publisher 
of  10  magazines  and  New  York's  new- 
■st  daily  newspaper,  the  Graphic,  has 
^_'(jne  on  the  stage.    Through  exercise 


Henry  Hadley  will  conduct  the  Peo- 
ple'.s  Symphony  orchestra  next  Sunday 
at  tho  St.  James  Theatre.  The  pro- 
gram will  Include  his  symphony, 
"Youth  and  Life,"  a  coiicerto  for 
strings  by  Vivaldi,  and  tho  overture  to 
"Oberon." 

Tho  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
orchestra,  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  con- 
ductor, will  give  a  concert  at  Lowell 
school,  Jamaica  Plain,  tomorrow  night. 
Mozart,  Turkish  March;  Schubert,  mu- 
sic from  "Rosamunde";  Haydn,  Sym- 
phony No.  4;  Grieg.  Ingrld's  Lament 
and  Solvelg's  Song  from  "Peer  Gynt"; 
Tchaikovsky,  Waltz  from  "Eugene 
Onlegen." 


olT.    A.s  legltliu 
■.  of  course,  no  i 
(jiily  ri-)ir.  .sent  to  sensitive  ear.>!  an  u  i- 
'  comfort.ible    quarter    of    an    hour  of 
meaningless  noise.    The  noise,  such  as 
It  Is,  takes  a  lot  of   making,  however, 
{and  a  great  deal  of  aglUty,  and  Mr. 
Rubinstein's    audience    was    duly  Im- 
' pressed." 

I  Mr.  D.  Lasslmonne  has  written  a  i 
j  piano  piece  entitled,  "The  Long  Hairs  | 

of  Mellsandc."     His  Angers  should  not 

be  entangled  by  them. 


There  has  befen  a  decided  cut  in  the 
admission  prices  at  the  Henry  Miller 
Theatre  in  New  York  for  the  remainder  ; 
of   Mme.    Slmone's   engagement.  The 
price  of  one  orchestra  seat  has  been  I 
$3.30.   There  should  be  a  decided  cut  in  I 
the  admission  prices  for  the  great  ma-  : 
jority  of  the  plays  produced  In  Boston,  i 

When  she  returns  to  Paris,  Mme. 
Simone  will  produce  a  new  St.  Joan 
play,  "La  VIerge  de  Grand  Coeur."  It 
Is  said  that  "three  scenes  begin  In 
sinii'r.r  manner  to  three  of  tho  scones 
in  Shaw's  'St.  Joan.'  "  This  new  play 
by  Francis  Porche  Is  described  as  "a 
spiritual  drama  In  free  verse  which 
rhymes." 

When  Arthur  Rubinstein  played  re- 
cently Busonl's  transcription  of  Bach's 
Chaconne  In  London,  the  Times  said: 
"Bach-through-the-megaphone  had  a 
sort  of  succes  d'estime."  Mr.  Rubin- 
steir.  also  played  three  movements  of 
"Petrouchka,"  which  led  the  Ti;~^3  to 
say:  "There  was  a  curious  sort  of 
eatisfactlon  In  hearing  Mr.  Rubinstein 
slap  his  way  (most  accurately)  through 
Stravinsky's  vulgarities.  Vulgarity  is 
a  hard  name,  but  what  else  can  we  call 
a  persistent  attempt  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  a  presumably  inattentive  audi- 
ence? If  it  were  attending  it  would 
demand  consecutive  thought  and  a 
sense  of  proportion.  The  mistake  really 
is  to  play  such  a  thing  on  the  piano- 
forts;  it  Is  more  bearable  op  the  or- 
chestra, and  less  nonsensical  with  the 
baUet." 

Frank  Damrosch  of  New  York  has 
I  been  named  honorary  conductor  by  the 
People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Camlllerl,  director  of  the  People's 

Chorus  of  New  York,  has  been  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
reotora  of  the  Boston  organization. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

In  reviewing  the  recent  trip  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  certain 
"secondary  American  cities,"  such  as 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  a  leading  Bos- 

I  ton  Journal  announced  last  evening 
that  during  his    Journey  Mr.  Kousse- 

Jvltzky  "has  known  the  luxury  of  a  pri- 
vate car."  How  greatly  he  must  be 
edified  by  the  naive  satisfaction  which 

'  is  taken  in  the  thought  that  every 
comfort,  not  to  say  luxury,  is  provided 
tor  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Innocent 
glee  with  which  the  fact  Itself  is  pro- 
claimed  to   a   gaping   and  breathless 

!  public.  JUNIUS,  JR. 

Richard  Strauss's  new  opera  "Inter- 
;  mezzo"  was  produced  In  Dresden  Nov. 

4.  It  is  said  that  the  comedy  is  of  an 
\  extremely  light  character  and  the  mu- 
I  sic    is    "light    and    delicious    filagree  i 

work."  I 

[  To  return  to  Busonl's  transcription  of  i 
Bach's  Chaconne.  The  Dally  Telegraph  I 
was  moved  to  say,  when  Mr.  Rubin- 
jsteln  played  It:  "One  felt  he  had  al- 1 
ready  made  the  fateful  deslslon;  that 
I  one  was  listening  to  the  performances 
of  a  fine  showman  who  had  more  or 
less  extinguished  his  artistic  conscience, 
and  was  out  to  amuse  or  impress  his 
audience  from  now  henceforth.  One 
could  pass  over  the  inferior  aesthetic 
|of  the  Bach-Busoni  'Chaconne';  It  is 
the  comjnon  stock-in-trade  of  most  am- 
bitious players,  just  a  little  less  boring 
than  the  original,  and  diverting  enough 
as  Mr.  Rubenstein  plays  it.  .  .  .  But  the 
Cfntral  tour-de-force  of  the  programme, 
the  'Petrouchka'  transcriptions  made 
expressly  by  Stravinsky  for  this  pian- 
ist (and  Introduced  by  him  earlier  in 
the  year)  are,  to  those  of  us  who  know 
and  rejoice  in  the  original,  barely 
amusing  even  on  a  first  hearing;  and  on 


MISSFRISKIN 

Kate  Frlsln,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Stelnert  hall. 
This  was  her  program: 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  major,  Bk.  2, 
prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  sharp,  Bk.  1, 
prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp  major, 
Bk.  1,  Bach;  Honata  W  A  flat  Op.  110, 
Beethoven;  Davldsbuendler  Op.  6,  Schu- 
mann; Jeux  d'eau,  Pavane  pour  une  In- 
fante defunte.  Ravel;  IScstaajj,  Bridge; 
Chelsea  Reach,  Ireland;  GopaW,  Russian 
national  dance,  Bax. 

Though  a  listener  might  wish  that 
Miss  Frlskln  W5re  not  so  partial  to 
fugues  that  she  chose  to  play  four  aJ- 
/nost  In  a  row — with  the  Davldsbuendler, 
no  less,  to  follow! — nevertheless  she 
played  them  so  well,  and  the  preludes 
too,  that  one  could  easily  pardon  the  ex- 
cess. Yielding  to  none  of  her  colleagues 
in  the  clearness^ with  which  she  laid  <nit 
Bach's  designs,  she  stood  high  above 
most  of  them  In  her  appreciation  of  the 
varied  emotional  content  of  the  six  dif- 
ferent ple-ces.  Delightfully  she  brought 
out  the  bright  rhythm  of  the  prelude  in 
D  major,  poetically  the  gentle  hielan- 
choly  of  that  In  G  sharp  minor;  to  the 
C '  sharp  major  fugue  she  brought  a 
sparkling  grace  Instead  of  the  lyrical 
note  some  people  find  In  It,  a  grace, 
howeve^,  full  of  charm.  It  was  very  at- 
tractive playing. 
Miss  Frlskln  played  attractively  all 
1  the  afternoon,  if  onca  it  be  granted  that 
,  she  shows  a  curious  disregard  for  the 
effects  of  tonalg^olor  a  skilled  pianist 
can  contrive  by  different  varieties  of 
touch  and  .a  judloious  use  of  the 
pedals.  Of  her  Bafth,  her  Beethoven 
and  her  Schumann  she  showed  a  musi- 
cian's thorough  knowledge.  A  listener  ! 
knew  in  advance,  after  hearing  the  pre- 
ludes and  fugues,  that  she  would  un- 
derstand the  force  of  Beethoven's  di- 
rection, "con  amablllta,"  that  she  would 
feel  the  pain  of  the^  lovely  arioso.  Se- 
icurely  one  could  count  on  the  tarantella 
rhythm  in  the  Shumann  standing  for- 
ward, a  sensitive  response  to  tho.  poetry 
of  the  close. 

,  Miss  Grlskln  plays  so  warmly,  Intel- 
ligently and  musically  that  it  seems  a 
,  pity  If  she  doesn't  see  her  way  to  ac- 
quire a  more  beautiful  tope  In  passages 
of  full  strength,  and  a  wider  variety 
of  tone  as  well.  In  all  essentials  she  is 
already  a  pianist  of  genuine  accom- 
plishment. R.  R.  O. 
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Some  days  ago  we  spoke  of  Plotinus, 
the  philosopher,  the  Herkimer  Johnson 
of  the  third  century,  who  did  iiot  wish 
his  portrait  to  be  painted.  A  correspon- 
dent asks  us  the  reason  for  the  great 
man's  refusal. 

Amelius,  the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  re- 
peated these  words  of  his  master:  "Is 
it  not  enough  to  drag  about  this  image 
in  which  Nature  has  confined  us?  Do 
you  think  It  is  necessary  to  hand  down 
for -future  ages  an  image  of  this  Image, 
as  a  .sight  worthy  of  their  attention?" 

Nevertheless  Amelius  played  the  old 
man  a  mean  trickT^'He  toolp  an  excellent 
artist  with  hira  to  hear  Plotinus  l»cture. 
This  artist  looked  the  philosopher  over- 
carefully,  and  from  memory  painted  a 
faithful  likeness.  though  Amelius 
touched  with  a  brush  a  feature  or  two 
that  he  thought  needed  correction. 

There  was  a  Mme.  Deshoulieres  who 
wrote  verses  on  the  peculiar  vanity  that 
leads  one  to  sit  for  an  artist.  Yet  she  ^ 
allowed  herself  to  be  painted  by  one 
Mile.  Cheron  and  took  pleasure  In  think-  ] 
ing  that  her  face  would  be  thus  known 
when  it  had  crumbled  into  dust.  She 
died  in  1694.  the  portrait  still  fa 
existence? 

Are  there  not  artists  who  make  a 
specialty  of  painting  presidents  of 
banks,  possiBly  vice-presidents  also, 
whose  portraits  are  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  directors'  rooms?  After  all,  why 
should,  not  presidents  of  banks  be 
painted?  They  were  born  to  be  presi- 
dents, as  others  to  be  chairmen  of  phil- 
anthropic oommittees:  others  to  lend 
iheir  heads  to  advertisements.  Looking 
at  the  portrait  of  an  eminent  bank  pres- 
ident, even  when  he  is  depicted  in  the 
act  of  signing  a  check,  should  not 
cite  one  to  envy.  One  should  rejoice, 
for  these  officials  are  useful  to  portrait 
painters,  worthy  laborers  in  the  artistic 
vineyard,  even  when  they  paint  from  a 
photograph  of  Uncle  Alonzo  or  from  a 
ciayon  sketch  made  by  some  wandering 
Willie. 


STAFF  ROMTwNSS  '  "l 
At   1  -ow   why  BIckerstatt 

street  rued.    The  name  was 

given  to  Turner  street  by  the  board  of 
street  commissioners  on  March  1, 

.^n  old  .man — wn'U  not  name  hini, 
though  ho  Is  dead— called  at  the  office 
of  the  commissioners  one  day  anrt  said 
that  he  owned  half  the  houses  on 
Turner  street;  that  he  had  pliiced  them 
In  the  hand.s  of  an  agent,  who  had  filled 
ithe  houses  with  most  undeslraDle  ten- 
ants so  that  the  street  was  a  street  of 
111  repute.  The  old  man  purposed  to 
turn  them  all  out  and  see  If  he  could 
not  fill  the  houses  with  decent  persons, 
,but  he  thought  it  necessary  first  of  all 
to  change  the  name  of  the  street.  He 
proposed  '"Blckerstafr."  When  asked  If 
that  was  his  own  name,  he  said  no,  but 
tie  name  had  been  In  his  family  in 
England  for  many  years. 

AVho  knows  but  Isaac  Blckerstaff. 
dramatist  and  run-away,  was  one  of  the 
eld  man's  ancestors? 


A  GERMAI«1  CASEY 

Mr.  Max  Duesing  gave  a  party  in 
Berlin.  When  the  gaiety  was  at  its 
heigrft  he  shouted  to  his  guests  that  he 
was  about  to  kill  himself.  He  then 
.swallowed  benzine  from  a  bottle,  struck 
a  match,  lighted  the  liquid  in  his  mouth 
and  gave  a  capital  Imitation  of  a  hu- 
man torch.  Some  of  the  guests,  not  ap- 
preciating this  humorous  exhibition  by 
which  Mr.  Duesing  endeavored  to  en- 
tertain them,  extinguished  the  blare 
and  took  him  to  a  hospital,  where  he 
will  recover. 

This  recalls  the  sad  case  of  Mr. 
Casey,  marching  with  his  blow-torch  in 
a  procession.  He  was  suddenly  missed 
in  the  line: 

"What's  the  matter  with  Casey?" 

"Poor  Casey,  he  soocked  his  torch?" 

EIGHT;  NOT  THREE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  note  concerning  Prof.  William 
Street  Hutohings,  I  stated  that  he  died 
at  8  Bulllnch  street,  Boston,  but  the 
prlifitor,  changing  "8"  to  "3'  ,  erro- 
neously makes  me  say  that  he  died  at 
3  Bulflnch  street.  INQUIRER. 

WHAT  IF  YOUR  HEAD  RUNS  UP  TO 
A  PEAK?  \ 

(From  the  Omaha  Bee) 
Many  a  man's  career  has  been  ruined 
because,  as  a  baby,  the  top  of  his  head 
closed  the  wrong  way,  making  a  de- 
pression, whe?e  there  ought  to  be  a 
well-rounded  surface.  Feel  tho  top  of 
yotw*  head.  If  it  sinks  in,  watch  your- 
self closely. 

BALLADE  OF  FOOT-LOOSE  WRITING 
MEN 

(For  As  tho  World  Wags) 
Where  are  the  facile  lines  they  made. 
The  words  like  gems  which  flash  and 
go? 

Where   the  high  grandeur  they  por- 
trayed 

That  only  fools  and  heroes  knowT 
O.  Henry's  art,  Poe's  afterglow? 
Villon  transfigured,  Pater's  thrall? 
The  ho.mage  that  all  tyros  show? 
Into  the  dusk  go  one  and  all. 

k 

Where    are    the    friendships,    lost  or 
strayed? 

The  smoke,  the  ale — the  mellow  glow? 
Titanic  souls,  the  garments  frayed, 
The  boast,  the  song,  the  Jest,  the  wop? 
The  April  noons  and  winter's  snow? 
The  muses'  sprightly  festival? 
The  brain  script  gleaming  row  on  row? 
Into  the  dusk  go  one  and  all. 

The  book  Is  closed,  the  day  Is  shads; 
The    night    wind    murmurs,  whispers 
low; 

Fortuna  laughs,  the  fickle  Jade; 
The  strings  are  silent  to  the  bow. 
Where  are  the  friends  of  old  John  Doe? 
The  loud  guffaw  and  hearty  call? 
Tfie  magic  fellowship,  heigh  ho! 
Into  the  dusk  go  one'  and  all. 

Prince,  through  Production's  overthrow. 
And  Andy  Volstead's  curveless  ball. 
Came  twilight  of  the  gods,  and  so 
Into  the  dusk  so  of®  ^"^l 

EDWARD  YERXA. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

She  had  a  sweet  voice  and  she  laughed 
and  laughed  as  she  tried  to  talk  to  me 
over  the  telephony.  "Well,"  she  said 
finally,  "it's  about  Jefferson  Livingston, 
who  is  known  as  the  Ketchup  King. 
Well,  he's  being  followed  everywhere  by 
a  girl  named  Muriel  Buell  and  he  has  to 
hide  from  her."  "That's  very  sad,"  said 
I.  "No,"  said  the  sweet  voice,  choking 
with  merry,  girlish  laughter,  "that  isn't 
it.  The  sad  part  is  that 
ketchup  with  him." 


she  can't 
R.  H.  U 


IIFARBMAN 


Harrj'  Farbman.  violinist,  appeared 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall  before  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  fair  size.  To  the 
excellent  accompaniments  of  Carl  Lam- 
son  he  played:  Concerto.  Vieuxternps; 
Poem,  Chausson:  Praeludium  and  Alle- 
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gii),  ruffnaiii-Krelsler;  Nocturne,  Cho-  ; 
pln-Wllhelinj;  Slavonic  Dance.  Dvorak- 
Kreisler:  Hebrew  Mtlody,  Achron;  Rus- 
sian Carneval,  W'ienlawskl.  , 

If  home  of  Mr.  Karbman's  audience 
were  dlsappolnteJ  because  he  cast  aside 
the   Franck   scnata,    others   were  de- 
Uchled  to  hpar  once  more  the  "Poem 
by    Chausson.    poetic    music    In  very 
truth,  music  of  rare  distinction  and  fine 
subtlety  but  at  the  same  time  so  slm- 
,  ply  melodious  th-  merest  child  could 
scarcely  fall  to  enjoy  It— granting  that 
i  the  modern  child  enjoys  anything  so 
!  simple  as  melody. 

'  TheVleuxlemps  concerto,  too,  ll  was 
no  cross  to  hear  In  place  of  the  over- 
worked pl-ce  by  Sainl-Saens.  Y'eux- 
temps  wrote,  of  course,  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  a  period  which  had  an  in- 
temperate taste  for  ornamentation,  the 
last  movement  of  the  concerto  >U-- 
Farbman  played  is  very  much  'or  d  s- 
play,  and  there  is  the  cadenza,  quite 
outrageously  long.  In  the  Imposing 
recitative,  though,  there  lies  music  of 
real  fancy,  set  forth  with  an  air,  in 
To  years-  nme  surely  It  «iU  take  rank 
Its  a  classic,  arm  in  arm  with  the  best 
of  Rossini   and  Donizetti. 

Beautifully  Mr.  Farbman  Pl^Ved  th  s  . 
recitative    and    the    melodious  adagio 
Jhat  followed,  with   strong,  /'f^  tone  ^ 
remarkably  sweet  and  pure,  rhythmical  , 
Iv   with  exquisite  fineness  of  phiasing. 
Guided    by   a    nice    understanding  of 
style    he  approached  these  two  move- 
ments  seriously,    not   as   rie««  for 
parade,  but  finding  ^'^o^'o"  t^^-T' 
Ihus   stirringly    played   as    they  were 
meant  to  be— they  make  their  effect  to- 
day    An  equally  sensitive  appreciation 
he   showed   for  the   higher  quality  of 
Chausson's    noblfe  voem. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Farbman  s  tech- 
nique may  best  be  left  t6  viollnist^. 
There  ^eems  no  doubt  that  he  has 
enough  and  to  spare.  To  a  non-violin- 
It  hi«  tone  in  loud,  quick  passages 
s'oundcd  less  agreeable,  less  fre^'y  P^^: 
duced  than  in  song,  be  it  ever  so  ro- 
bust A  musician,  however,  Mr.  Farb- 
man Is  with  passion  in  his  musical 
nature  ■  and  poetry  and.  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  ch^arna.  JL."" 

IMISS  FALARDEAU 

w.rr.n  Storey  ■  =«>■- 

,tn'  aria  from  "^o"*^^^^"    .^nrano  voice  of 
Miss  ;fe.  It  "fa^mo^t  con- 

wide  range;  at  '^^.^le  is  uneven 

iralto,  but  as  yet  her  scaie 


Keiiia 
Kratn 
WhelpJey 


heard  Ihe  exquisite  "Le"er"  auet  sung 
by  her  and  Mme.  Sembrloh.  and  the 
latter  as  Susanna  breathing  forth  her 
Ictve  to  the  consenting  stars.    We  re- 
m«mbered  Kdouard  do  Reszke,  lumber-  , 
Ing  along  the  stage  and  singing  meas-  • 
ores  that  lay  too  high  for  hjm.  T\as 
there  ever  a  more  roguish  Cherubina 
than  Pauline  Lucca?    There  was  Cam- 
oanarl  In  the  old  days,  a  sly,  malicious, 
humorous  Figaro.    And  there  were  per- 
formances in   English  that  we  would 
Hadly   see   again,   with   Clara  Loiilse 
Kellogg,    the    charming    Zclda    Seguln  j 
and  William  Carleton.  surpassed  by  no  , 
one  as  the  dashing,  amorous,  Jealous 
Count.    Alas,  Postumus,  Postumus,  the  j 
fleeting  years!  1 
Maurice  Barres  wrote  many  pages  to  j 
show  how  El  Greco,  the  painter,  arriv- 
ing at  Toledo  and  making  it  his  home  | 
•was  influenced  In  his  art  by  that  ven- 
erable  and    sombre   city.     Was  Boc- 
Cherlnl,  the  Italian  dwelling  In  Madrid,; 
affected  by  Spanish  surroundings?  Was 
his  music,  and  he  was  Incredibly  fer- 
tile, changed  in  native  spirit  by  the 
Btately  court,        music  of  the  old  mas- 
ters for  the  church,  the  folk  and  gypsy 
tunes  of  the  street  and  the  bleak  coun- 
try' We  doubt  it  from  the  compositions 
by  him  that  we  have  .heard:  purely 
Italian  In  melody  and  simple  harmony, 
pleasing  to  the  ear  with  here  and  there 
'    a   haunting   strain    Chat  led  Champ- 
fleury  to  liken  this  music  to  a  rose 
I    colored  ribbon  tenderly  preser\-ed  for 
'   years  In  a  lavender  scented  drawer  of 
rosewood  In  the  chamber  of  a  nohle 
dame.    In  the  symphony  of  yesterday 
there  were  a  few  measures  that  might 
have  been  written  by  Mozart;  a  few 
that  were  Haydenesque;  but  the  move- 
ments were   distinctly  Italian.     In  all 
probability  Boccherinl's  name  will  long 
live  by  reason  of  the  familiar  minuet 
from     a     string     quartet.  Perhaps 
Debussv  50  years  from  now  will  be  only 
the  man   of   "The  Faun's  Afternoon 
and  Rachmaninoff,  the  writer  of  the 
Prelude    which  James  Huneker  swore 
was  composed   for  the  funeral  of  a 
piano  ti/ner  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  us  "The  Sea,"  in  spite  of  certain 
beautiful  and  striking  passages,  is  as  a 
whole  Inferior  musically  and  aesthetl- 
ci^ly—the  two  words  are  not  always 
synonymous— to  the  •'Afternoon"  and 
th«  "Nocturnes."  Nor  Is  this  Impres- 
sion derived  from  A's.  B's  or  C's  Inter- 
pretation; nor  is  it  due  to  anV  con- 
sideration of  pictorial  or  naturalistic  ef 
fects,' whether  they  are  vivid  or  pale 

One  might  say  of  a  <=°""i"<=t°'"; ' 
not  a  true  Debussylte;  he  does  not  ap 


?Jewman  Describes  Burma  an^ 
Shows  Pictures  ■ 


The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Illus- 
trated Traveltalk  In  Symphony  hall  last 
njght  was  "Burma:  I^and  of  Golden 
Pagodas,"  hut  he  had  also  much  to 
say  that  was  Interesting  about  Delhi 
Bdiares  and  the  Ganges,  Calcutta  and 
Darjelilng.  ,      .  . 

Americans  are  Inclined  to  laugh  at 
Enylishmen  who  show  Ignorance  of 
American  geography,  having  no  Idea  of 
the  size  of  the  country  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  cities,  rivers,  mountains.  But 
how  many  entering  Symphony  hall  could 
have  named  the  capital  of  India,  told 
the  exact  situation  of  Rangoon,  or  said 
offhand  whether  Mandalay  was  an  old 
IT  a  modern  city.  In  the  public  schools 
of  our  boyhood,  pupi.s  gained  only  a 
smattering  knowledge  of  geography.  Is 
!t  better  taught  today? 

Mr.  Newman's  Traveltalks  are  not 
only  Interesting,  they  are  Instructive, 
and  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  receives 
lessons  that  are  given  In  an  agreeable 
manner  without  pedantry  or  superior- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  We 
thought  we  would  learn  something  about 
Burma  by  consulting  books  at  hand.  We 
found  a  description  of  Ava,  the  ancient 
capital;  we  read  that  In  the  thirties  of 
the  last  century  there  were  20,000 
priests  among  its  Inhabitants;  many  of 
them,  women,  wore  gigantic  earrings; 
that  divorce  was  easily  obtained  and  In 
one  section  of  Burma  Gaudama  •was 
represented  as  a  cock  because  at  one 
time,  the  king  of  all  fowls,  he  scratched  , 
vigorously  the  ground  of  this  region.' 
And  so  m  the  geographies  of  our  youth 
the  French  were  described  as  a  polite 
and  lively  people,  fond  of  light  wines 
and  dancing,  while  the  Portuguese  were 
erroneously  characterized  as-a  frivolous 
folk,  easUy  amused. 

Mr.  Newman  showed  the  gorgeou." 
pagodas  of  Burma.  The  life  in  Manda- 
lay, women,  young  and  old,  smoking 
enormous  cheroots,  the  weaving  of  silk 
by  primitive  methods,  sagacious  ele- 
plants  laboring  with  huge  teak  logs, 
strange  dwellers  among  the  hills  near 
the  Chinese  boundary,  boat  races  with 
the  crews  paddling  swiftly  with  their 
legs.  Some  of  the  young  women  pic- 
tured had  sensitive  and  attractive  faces, 
and  there  was  an  extraordinary  butter- 
fly dance.  There  were  many  views  of 
♦he  gorgeous  Shwe  Dagon  Temple. 


iralto,  but  a.s  yet  ner  =        „^tters  of 
j  and  she  Is  not  too  '^^^^^^'^^^nicularly  in 
1  phrasing    and  ^d'ft'nVan  songs.    It  was 
'  the  French  and  C-^J^^-Vtjiotigh  in  her 
,  diicult  program  and  altho^g^^^,. 

singing  of  Bralims  rtions,  not 

loosed  a  voice  of  robust  P    P  ^^^^ 

even  suggested  by  ^^^^^  ^^d  War- 
.nnes  of  Whelpley,  C5 r  1  "^^^  .^^j^ 


s  'A  Caravan  from 
'was  not  always  well 

in  the 


songs  of  Whelpley 
,-en  Storey  Smiths 
China  Comes,"  it 

"irveraclni's  P-^'-ti^-^f  '  Kmile 
piquant  irj^"f  Tour  Suzan°"  she  sang 
Pessard;  ^o".,  ^naive  charm.  TUerl 
prettily  =^"<l,7'''\^ft'hrdramatic  in  the  ( 
were  sugges-tl'^n*'  of  the  o  .,Louis^" 
aria  of  "Depuis  le  Jour  '^o  .  ..^vir 
a„d  a  crude  f  renstb  in  Bran 
Wandellen.  •  1"  ''^'^,^^^'[,nrestralnedly.  \ 

liS^f^"  7'rcing  her  upper  tones.  With 
at  times  forcing        "PP      elegance    in  I 

n,ore  T^^^f'^^'J^  ronX^  diction,  she  : 
Sd  a-l^p'-aTa^^eeaUe  voice^Mr^^ 

&.vraira=r4rfriendiy. 


not  a  true  Debussylte;  ne  aoes  nut  rpj^g  pictures  of  Delhi,  with  its  won- 

predate  the  value  of  the  hints,  vague  ^gj.fui  pearl  mosqcre,  audience  chamber 
suggestions,  demi-tints;  he  does  "oi  ^^.^  justice;  with  the  imposing  pro- 
respect  Debussy's  indications  iJui  ^gg^jp^  rajahs,  were  still  more  en- 
■what  if  his  Interpretation  produces  a  grossing.  Then  there  was  a  vivid 
composition  that,  bearing  Debussy  -  j^^j^^^j^^g  scene,  cheetahs  in  pursuit  of 
name,   might  excite  the   envy   oi   uii  ^^^j.  sceoes  at  Benares,  with  its 

composer  if  he  were  living?  yr  aoe.  ^.^j^p,^  palaces,  burning  ghats,  Its 
any  composer  hear  his  own  music  twict  ^^j^^^g  bathing  in  the  sacred  Ganges 
alike?  We  know  from  personal  expe- ^^^^  impressive.  Calcutta  was  visited, 
rlince  that  men  as  unlike  as  Branm;  ^^^^^  ^^^^  imposing  pictures  of  Kin 
and    Gounod,    conducting    their    owi  ^j^j^^.^j^^^  Everest.    The  set- 

■W'orks    paid  Uttle  attention  to  the  in  ^^^^  expedition  was  shown, 

dlfcatlons  In  the  printed  score.  ^^^j^         Ill-fated  Mallory  talking  with 

And  here  comes  up  a  question  aoou  ^  .j^^ma,   and   Gen.   and   Capt.  Bruce 
Rachmaninoff's  symphonic  poem,    wne  jj^ought  ifrto  close  range, 
he  conducted  at  a  Symphony  concert,  l  Traveltalk  will  be 

year^  ago.  his  "Island  of  >he  Dead 


BOCCHERINI  WORK 
FIRST  TIME  HERE 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE  ' 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Koussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  Its  sixth 
concert  In  Symphony  hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon.   The  program  was  as  follows 
Mozart,  Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro";  Boccherlnl,  Symphony,  C  ma- 
jor op.  16,  No.  3  (first  time  in  Boston) ; 
Debussy,    "The    Sea";  Rachmaninoff, 
"The  Island  of  the  Dead";  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakov.  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes. 
V  The  sparkling  overture  to  "The  Mar-  ; 
rlilgo  of  Figaro,"  and  what  music  could 
be  more  appropriate  as  a  prelude  to  j 
•Beaumarchais's  comedy  with  its  inso- 
lence   and    wit    mellowed   by  "ozart^ 
plaved  brilliantly  and  at  a  swift  pace 
that  did  not  forbia  clarity,  grace  and 
elegance,  brought  with  it  pleasant  mem- 
ories   Again  we  saw  Emma  Games,  the 
radiantly    handsome    Countess    in  her 
gprgeous  Spanish  costume.    Again  we 


the    music    see.med   througV^out    to  b 
quietly  elegiac;  the  prevailing,  persist 
color   was   gray.     There   was  n 
frTnzy    of    lamentation,    no  shriekin 
Malust  the  decree  of  inexorable  Fat. 
t?ere   was  no  suggestion  of  dramatic 
and  stormy  intensity,  any  more  than  in 
Boecklm-s  picture  itself.    Yet  the  suc- 
ceeding conductors  In  Boston,  without 
Exception,  have  turned  this  poem  after 
t?9  opening  measures,  Into  a  thing  oi 
storm  and  stress.    It  would  be  Inter- 
estliig  to  know  whether  Rachmaninoff 
^ou  I  conduct  his  work  In  1924  as  he 
Cerpreted  it  In  1905.    Today  the  music 
Itself  is  not  so   Imposing   as   It  first 
seemed.    Is  It  not  too  long  drawn  out, 
Tn T  word,  verbose  and  at  times  plati- 
■        o     or  does  this  feeling  come 
I  tudinous'?     or  /'of  ^,  relations? 

from  the  "}0<1""       to„k  pains  to  say 
Bimsky-Korsakoff  took  P  .^^  on 

l,n  his  autobiography  that  hls^^^^^,^. 
Spanish  Airs  IS  not  a  "^'^^rllUant  com- 
chestrated  piece,  't       ^  ^^a    .    •    •  a 
position    for   the    orches>r^_^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

purely  external  piece, 
llant  for  all  that.  jir. 

Brilliant     it     surely     w  ,^.^,^1^ 

Koussevitzky   conducted  compelling 

rhythmed,  performed  J^^"^  j  and 
dash  and  bravura  by  solo  ^^^^^^^ 
the  -tt-hole  orchestra,    i  j^^g. 

fworks  (■•S.°endid"  is  .the 
slan's  flncFt  *orKs.  v  ^  certain 
fitter -ord.  for  thi  music^^   concert  1. 


The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  "Ceylon  and 
Singapore"  will  be  the  subject.  An  ex- 
tra Traveltalk,  "Around  .the  World," 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evening,  Dec. 
19,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  20. 

P.  H. 


  the  concer 

splendor.,      ^ow  Jhat^  *e  ^^^^^^^ 


Mozavt  and 


over,  we  look  back 

"pleasure  on  the  g°it.on  of  their 

^fks'and  oTminy  pages  of  Debussy  s 

will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  loncert.^n  Be  r«y^^^^  ^ork  next 
The  orchestra  will  go  to  g 
week.     The  .Pro^jarn^^or  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
Symphony; 


for 

Keen  arranged   in  memory 
faure;    T^°<^*te^'''^i  Jioncluo  and  orches 
Faure,  El^^y  f°!,\'o  ?'Pe„elope"  ;  Kavel, 
tra.  and  overture  tj     ^^^^„  .  gcriabin, 
••Alborada     del  .cjjivlne  Poem." 

Symphony  No.  3,  tne 


■  He  that  inquires  anything      ^"/'^J  1 

thouffh  the  story  doth  not  at  all 
rnce.^  Him.  wins  his  heart,  and  urges] 
onXtis  very  willing  to  discourse: 

of or'N:i:iir°rKe  the  Clear  truth 
HowThrmost  great  in  empire.  Atreus 

Sustarn'd  the  act  of  ^J^^desg^ctlon^  ^ 
Where  then  wa^  Menelaus_  ^^^^ 

rr^i^ft^^^ir-ultlls  .eath  s. 
Wastrnot^  then  in  Argos?  or  his  ^tixse 
With  men  so  left,   to  let 
Splrit^^noV   to   dare   his  brother-^s  , 

niT  is'l  ^r^%^'<^^T::i^^  \ 

variety  of  subject,  ^>^l<*;^'      his  an-  I 
'^""and  so°"de^ve  throld  nian  of) 
•irmosfpleasIX enjoyment  he  can 
hav«^Pl"t^'='^'^  S>;mposlac8. 

This  IS  sad  news  from  Mt.  llolyoke 
CoTlege  at  South  Hadley.  ^^  ^^^^^ 
.ays  taken  a  n 
,e«re_once  a  "female  seminary,  loi 
our^^yhood  we  could  see  t^ie  spire  of 
Z  Jth  Hadley  ai^u-ch  ^r-^^l^;^; 

room  -'ndow  ^^J^: ^^^l 
We  were  then  told  that 

oi  learning  ^'^.^^.■^^'''Xsionaries  with 
,  pose  of    providing  ^mlsslona 

^ives:  that  a  ^'f  l^'f'^.^oX  ordeF  the  \ 
the  principal  and  sh«^™^  ^oe  a  chalk  , 
girls  m  the  upper  cAass  to 
line,   so  that  the  Be^-^  J  g.  m- 

cooler  could  easilj  f'^^f  "'^^  girisl  For  | 
trepid  '"'^«'?"^:;'\^rs  were  thl^  in  the 
IfabU  oT^at^^^'trose'^^sent  to  convert'. 


them.  ICrJhe  poet  te>>s  us,  descrlbiuK 
.h^  K-lnir  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
Se  d"ned  on  clergymen  cold  and  raw 
And  never  ate  less  at  a  meal  than 
four. 

Woman  pudding  and  'baby  sauce 
He  ate  them  aU  without  remorse. 
These  lines  are  probably  not  letter 
oeTfect     W6  have  not  heard  the  good 
oW  song  for  many  years.    There  was 
a  legend  in  our  little  village  In  the  Six- 
tie,  that   a  Yale   student  wishing  to 
make    himself    agreeable    in  company 
mted  up^is  voice  in  this  songf  3ud- 
dlnly  he  was  Interrupted  by  a  wonian 
f:rnUng'  Her  father,  a  missionary,  had 
been  boiled  or  roasted  to  make  a  can 

niballstlc  hoUday^  

But  to  go  bacK  to  Mount  Holyoke 
College  We  read  In  Ae  Christian  Scl- 
ence  Monitor  that  freshmen  arriving  at 

this-  college  sho'w  "^^^^  P*J"5"It'"S' 
ceptions  in  the  vocabulary  test.  Ihus 
more  than  a  third  of  the  class_  thought 
condiments"  meant  "flattery. 
Thls^emlnds  u^  of  the  oW  story  about 
Tom  Corwln,  at  a  supper  table  where 
thThostess.  overcome  by  the  presence 
Of  the  great  man,  wished  to  be  "gen 
teel"  in.  dbing  him  honor. 

Mr.  Corwln.  what  condiments  will 
you  have  In  your  tea?" 
••Pepper  and  salt,  madam;  no  mustar^. 

"^^Notv'.'as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  medical 
writers  class  tea.  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks 
Is  condiments,  but  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily so  called.  In  happier  days  rum 
as  served  in  tea  by  hostesses  whose 
acquaintance  and  hospitality  were  worth 
while.  Could  rum  then  be  called  a  con- 
diment? •   

■  The   correspotfdeift  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  gives  us  more  pleasing 
'  Information :    "A  carefully  guarded  home 
:  and  background  was  evident  In  a  pretty 
general  incapacity  to  -attach  a  specmc 
:  meaning  to  words  like  'ribald,'  'lasclv  - 
CusTetc.     The  sophistication  "Ovv  a  - 
'tributed   to   adolescent   girls  by  the  r 
elders  was  not  supported  by  any  evi- 
dence to  be  drawn  from  this  vocabulary 

'■^Thi^  is  as'it  should  be.  Nothing  Isi 
more  painful  than  to  hear  a  younfc , 
woman  )Dlonde  or  brunette,  pronounce  ^ 
the  word  "lascivious"  as  If  It  were, 
spelled  'nasklvious."  | 

AN  ANVIL  CHORUS  j 

We  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  botanists  were  gentle  souls, 
while  geologists,  going  abo&t  with  their 
little     hammers,     were  appropriately 
Granitic.    There  are  storres  in  Dr.  Mer- 
rill's   "First    One    Hundred    Years  of 
AmeHcan  Geology"  that  confirm  us  In 
this  opinion.    There  was      P.  Leslie  of 
Philadelphia,  who  in  one  of  his  reports, 
after  describing  the  chemical  actlv  Ity  of 
u"e  earliest  period,  added:    "All  this  had 
taken  place  before  the  first  age  of  which 
we  have  any  geological  monuments,  and 
Ts  known  only  to  God  and  Dr-  Sterry 
Hunt,  who  has  described  it  magniflcent- 
Iv  in  his   Chemical   Researches.'  An, 
English  reviewer  of  Dr.  Merrill's  book, 
reading  the  statement  that  James  H^l. 
the  state  geologist  of  New  York,  was  of 
•  a  child  like  simplicity,"  that  he  was  a 
most  "tractable"  man  and  any  one  pos- 
sessing his  confidence  could  do  anything 
with  him,  makes  this  comment:  We 
have  known  James  Hall  as  a  man  of 
Extraordinary  vigor,  setting  his  own  way 
by   various   methods,   and  not  always 
'  cuite  fair  to  those  who  trusted  in  hJm ; 
while  as  for  those  who  opposed  him— so 
much  the  worse  for  them."  .  . 

And  so  the  hammers  of  geologists  are 
not  always  for  the  rocks  alone. 


"NAP"  AND  FRANK 

j  is  the  World  Wags: 

' '    One  of  vour  contemporaries  publl.^hea 
1  recently  a  picture  representing  Napo- 
'  Ifcon  lli  investing  C.  Frank  Chickering 
with  the  t-eglon  or  Honor.    Now  I  must 
'  admit  that  I  never  saw  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Chickering.  but  I  am  fajriiliar  with 
■  many  of  "Napoleon  le  Petit,"  and  I  am 
I  accord  ngly  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
man in  court  dress  with  a  very  obvious 
imperial"  on  his  chin  standing  humbly 
before   the   dais  was  not  copied  from 
the  Chickering  and  that  the  tall  Yankee 
with  bushy  hair  and  a^arent  whiskers 
wearing  a  fuU-sklrted  frock  coat  and 
pantaloons  and  standing  on  the  dais 
was  not  sketched  from  the  Bonaparte. 
i»  spite  of  their  respective  positions  and 
atlUudes.     HO.V   the    two   ngures  pot 
transposed  1  cannot  guess.  Perhaps  the,, 
artist  had  not  been  properly  coached. 
,t-  J  were  acquainted  with  any  membei 
of  that  firm  I  might  invito  his  attention 
to  the  mystery,  but  coming  from  en- 
tire stranger  my 'query  -^ould  probably 

rwi:;ih>^rmrtrD\^diL.i;i.rf9 

the  first  time  the  ..tatue  of  Apollo 
Belvedere  in  the  old  Boston  Music  halL 
asserted  It  to  be  a  portrait-statue  of 
jfnas^Chlckering!  That  is  eve;^  V,eUe 
thana'Uonaparle,      G.  BROAD\AOOD 


HI  I 


A  DIALOGUE 

tlio  WoiM  Wat 
ou  think  of  the  imjS  ' l  l  .  I 
lat    tlKW'ro    pluylns    now    on  the 
IJlcclilcV" 

"•erhapB  with  yi»  you'll  not  ngree, 
it  II  looks  like  tljlny  cents  to  me. 

ro(I«  lost  niffht  on<>  quarter  nillo  i 
id  the  poor  conductor  ralseil  my 
hlle 

hen  (  offf>rod  hini  Just  half  a  dlnio: 
lid  he  Bald  to  ma  with  a  sad,  sad 
smile. 

n  ceiila  If  you  haven't  the  strip  to 
I  oHr 

iifti's  sent  abroad  l>y  ih»  B.  IS.  R. 
K'li  I  howled  with  iMge  at  the  *ieiv 
ilecree. 

lul  It  looked  like  thirt)  cents  to  mp." 
Dorche.<iter.  BAIZK. 

NEW  MEMBERS 

M.  H.  nominates  these  two  young 
hous  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  as  star  nieui- 
I-  for  our  Hall  of  Fame:  Mr.  Victor 
urd  and  Miss  Mlna  Harts. 


cel  Pupre  Heard  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  Recital 


Mr  Henry  Flnck's  point  is  -well 
ii,  that  people  will  pay  to  hoar  piano 
rs  but  will  not  part  -with  thslr 
jv  for  organist?,  because,  quoth  he, 
iano  lends  itself  to  rythm  •n-hereas 
>rgan  does  not,  then  Mr.  Marcel 
f,  the  celebrated  organist  from 
■0,  must  be  the  exception  tha% 
c,  the  rule,  since  he  attracted  last 
!  an  audience  of  very  good  size, 
iKo  of  warm  enthusiasm. 

Dupre  played  Franck's  Chorals 
minor,  a  little  "Noel  cn  Musette" 
ii,'  iSth  century  d'.^quin.  an  Inter- 
!o  in  minor  by  Eric  Delamarter,  < 
i.  by  Harry  Benjamin  Jopson,  and 
tach  prelude  and  fugue  in  D  major. 
I,-  he  performed  a  symphony  of  his 
recent  composition  in  four  parts,  In 
jh  he  delineates  musically  the  h^o 
hrist.  Mr.  Dupre  planned  to  clos» 
program  with  one  of  those  improvl- 
i>ns  In  which  he  has  shown  on  sev- 

occaslons  masterly  skill. 
,,e  quality  of  -his  musicianship  ano 
his  echnlque"»ias  been  praised  till  repe- 


""•r.f 

soul!,  t 


eol 


tltn  becomes  uncalled  for.    Nor  does 
la!  night's  program  cry  out  for  lengthy 
—^  ment.    Not  to  mention  Mr.  Dupre » 
phony,  there  was  the  superb  chorale 
rranck  and  the  Bsch  prelude  and 
ue  for  music  of  high  worth,  and  In 
i^ter  vein  the  old  French  tune,  more 
Uiar  when  sung  to  the  legend  of 
..1*   Nicholas,   the   butcher  and  the 
I  hie  little  children.    The  butcher  dealt 
wi  right  harshly.    In  his'compliment 
tothe  American  composer  Mr.  Dupr« 
hi  no  better  luck  than  the  usual  vlslt- 
■   ,  In  foreign  artist. 

he  program  no  doubt  suited  well 
p  pie  fond  of  organ  recitals.  In  klnd- 
s,  though,  Mr.  Dupre  and  other  or- 
g  lists  might  remember  that  there  are 
SW  o  er  folk  in  plenty  who  take  no  de- 
8*  lilt  In  seeing  (or  hearing)  a  stately 
"  »  iitruroent  like  the  organ  put  throug"' 
rbMtj  11  hi  paces,  but  who  do  relish  a  rousing 
safllll  nin  tune  played  with  gusto.  It  would 
irasillg  e  many  a  person  pleasure  if  distln- 
wa!i||  ilsherl  organl.«ts  from  abroad  would 
jiy  as  it  should  "be  played  "Ol-d  Hun- 
lyttilm^  "~  '■  " 

■IT! ' 
mill  «l 


<;d'for  "Coronation."  R.  R-  G. 

/y^i^  I  J  /  f  7 
:onard  Merrick's  "The  Quaint  Com- 
ps  Ions,"  now  appears  In  the  new  unl- 
Co  n  and  definitive  edition,  "entirely  re- 
Be  with  the  author's  final  corrections," 
p\llshed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co'  Now 
Y  k. 

jone  of  Merrick's  novels  were  pub- 
i  -'jd  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  with 
■r  ones  were  Included  in  the  Tauch- 
;  edition.    They  attracted  little  at- 
-tion  In  this  country;  they  were.  In 
t,  shamefully  neglected.    Then  that 
repld  discoverer,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
1,  It  win  be  remembered,  also  dls- 
f-red  Edward  Harrlgan  and  trumpet- 
his   praise   long  after   othei-s  had 
ognized   his   talent   and  applaudcl, 
the   tam-tam   for   Merrick.  Th-> 
el    that    did    not    appear    in  the 
uchnitz  edition,  and  is  not  included 
thfi  present,  definitive  one,  is  a  story, 
believe,  of  Jewish  life.    It  would  be 
presting  to  know  why  it  is  so  Ignored, 
es  Mr.  Merrick  think  it  unworthy,  or 
I  ;  there  some  question  of  publisher's 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  contributes  an  intro- 
iction  to  "The  Quaint  Companions," 
r,  as  our  readers  know,  each  one  of 
errick's  novels  in  this  edition  Is  pre- 
ced  by  a  laudatory  article  written  b> 
j  fellow-novelist.  Mr.  Wells  finds  that 
he  chief  fault  of  '"The  Quaint  Com- 
finlons"  is  that  It  ends.  He  wishes 
j>at  there  would  be  a  second  end, 
hich  he  thinks  Is  Inevitable.  Here  is 
r  novel  about  racial  miscegenation.  An 
Ingllshwoman  weds  a  celebrated  negro 
pnor.    A  son  is  bprn  to  them. 


T>U\  Mr.  Merrick  have  the  Col.  i  nlgt  - 
Taylor  story  in  mind?    The  father  of 
jthe  composer  was  a  negro  physician; 
the  mother  was  an  English  woman.  This 
'is  not  the  only  Instance  of  Mr.  Mer- 
;  rick's  Interest  in  the  question  of  black 
and  white.    In  one  of  his  short  stories 
he  tells  of    a  singularly  beautiful  und 
attractive    woman,    most  companion- 
able, who  Is  courted  vigorously  by  an 
I'higllshnmn  and  refu.«es  him.    At  last 
she  gives  him  the  reason  for  her  re- 
fusal.   She  invites  him  to  dinner,  ap- 
pears In  full  evening  dress,  and,  lo,  be- 
low the  neck  she  Is  coal  black;  a  case 
of  a  pre-natal  accident  occurring  to  th< 
white  mother.    The  wooer  Is  dismayed. 
The  adored  one  later  marries  an  Eng- 
lishman.   He  kills  himself  t«ie  day  after 
the  wedding.    Mr.  Wells  docs  not  refer 
to  this  short  story;  he  says  one  should 
go  from   "The  Quaint  Companions"  to 
"Le  Chat  Malgre"  by  Anatole  France,; 
"and  good  collaterals  to  it  would  be  Mr. 
Archer's    'Through   Afro-America'  and 
Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard's  'Where  Black 
Rules  White.'  " 
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Mr.  AVells  Is  disappointed  because 
Merrick,  after  he  has  brought  David, 
the  tenor's  son.  and  Bee  together, 
"sounds  a  short  unjustifiable  -note  of 
sentimentality— and  ends."  This  novel 
was  completed  in  1900.  Mr.  Wells  thinks 
it  possible  to  tell  what  became  of  the 
queer  couple.  They  married,  although 
"David  was  a  mulatto.  Bee  learnt  to 
rerlte;  David  produced  "short  fantastic 
'pieces  of  fiction  that  had  an  immense 
vogue  in  America."  He  was  praised  by 
"the  aged  but  still  active  Yeats,  and 
-elected  an  original  member  of  the  New 
Academy  of  Literature  which  had  just 
received  Its  charter.  Mr.  Gosse  was 
extremely  nice  to  him."  


For  to  Mr.  Wells,  as  t6  many  of  us, 
these  characters  are  real.  There  is 
Elisha  Lee.  "He  lives  in  my  mind  just 
as  Micawber  or  Peter  Quint  lived,  ."Vnd 
I  would  never  be  surprised  to  find  my- 
self in  a  railway  carriage  with  Mrs.  Lee 
and  lier  stepson.  How  disagreeable  they 
would  make  the  journey!" 


Is  "The  Quaint  Companions"  the  best 
of  Merricks's  novels?  So''me  put  "The 
Actor-Manager"  first,  but  we  believe 
that  in  the  years  to  come  Merrick  will 
be  known  chiefly  by  his  delightful 
Conrad  In  Quest  of  His  Youth."  By 
the  way,  what  became  of  Conrad  after 
the  last  adventure  as  related  by  his 
creator,  say  rather  intimate  friend? 
Did  he  again  neglect  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity by  falling  asleep? 

AVliat  became  of  Clive  Newcome  and 
Ethel?  Did  she  twit  him  about  his  first 
and  foolish  wife?  Thackeray  told  us 
what  became  of  Laura  and  Pendennis, 
of  the  peerless  Beatri.x,  Lady  Castle- 
wood  and  Henry  Esmond.  Did  he  not 
in  a  spirit  of  burlesque  continue  "Ivan- 
hoe"? 


Another  novel,  "The  Fox's  Paw,"  by 
the  Spaniard  Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala, 
is  published  by  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  a 
novel  to  be  recommended  without  re- 
serve, even  in  this  period  when  as 
Theophile  Gautier  declared  In  his  pre- 
face— did  this  preface  keep  him  out  of 
the  French  Academy,  as  some  say? — 
that  it  is  as  indecent  for  a  young  man 
to  appear  in  a  drawing  room  without 
his  novel  as  it  would  be  If  he  entered 
wKhout  his  trousers.  And  do  not 
young  women  Just  out  of  college,  or 
bored  by  life  in  an  office  or  a  farm, 
write  romances  in  which  they  discuss 
ail  manner  of  psychological  and  physio- 
logical problems? 


Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading 
"The  Fox's  Paw,"  by  first  glancing  at 
Mr.  Livingston's  preface.  Let  the  novel 
be  read  simply  as  a  novel.  Its  "pur- 
pose" needs  no  explanation.  What  a 
relief  this  story  is  from  the  super- 
heated pages  of  Ibanez,  who  is  fondly 
believed  by  many — and  not  the  fre- 
quenters of  film  theatres  alone — to  be 
the  one.  only,  great  Spanish  novelist 
now  living. 

"The  Fox's  Paw"  was  not  written 
with  one  eye  on  translation  and  exporta- 
tion. The  descriptions  of  life,  whether 
the  singular,  irresolute  hero — hero  by 
courtesy — is  with  the  strolling  com- 
pany, rioting  in  the  Spanish  town,  jailed 
by  a  ludicrous  mistake,  amusing  him- 
self in  London,  or  dreaming  of  a  peace- 
ful life  with  the  faithful  and  forgiving 
Fina  at  Vlllaclara  are  as  vivid  as  they 
are  concise.  What  admirable  delinea- 
tion of  character!  Who  can  forget  the 
various  Spanish  men  and  women,  Don 
Medardo,  Telesfero,  Victor,  the  head  of 
the  wandering  crew,  the  rascally  valet, 
the  showy  widow,  wTio  came  from 
Piedmont,  whose  lips  were  "heavy  and 
always  wet.  .  .  .  She  possessed  a 
sort  of  spongy  attraction  or  futile  sug- 
gestion for  the  lazy  curiosity  of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon."  There'sMarshall,  whose  ] 
only  weakness  was  to  steal  baths  in  the  J 
London  hotel  so  that  they  would  not  be  | 
charged  against  him  in  the  bills.  There  j 
are  the  three  Swedish  girls  in  London. 
Above  all,  there's  the  enigmatical,  fas- 
cinating Meg,  who  at  last  was  to  the 
herd  only  an  accident  of  the  world,  a 
curious  oblect.   an   interesting  artistic 


When  did  the  practice  of  applauding  vigorously  a  singer,  piani.st,^ 
fiddler  coming  out  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  before  an  audience  nf 
Bostonians  begin? 

We  have  been  attending  concerts  for  50  years.    In  the  seventies  ;. 
•arly  eighties  in  cities  where  we  then  lived  a  new-comer  made  her  or 
appearance  without  a  fanfare  of  clapping  hand.s.    There  was  curiosity  u  , 
to  what  would  happen;  whether  the  goods  would  be  delivered.    We  were 
all  from  Missouri. 

We  heard  Anton  Rubinstein  when  he  visited  this  country  with 
^ieniawski.  We  heard  Hans  von  Buelow  when  he  first  crossed  the  .' 
lantic.  No  one  of  them  was  greeted  so  fervently  as  is  the  unkn-. 
Miss  Meixedes  Slushington,  the  young  soprano,  or  Mr.  Boanerges  Ham- 
merkuis,  the  intrepid  pianist;  yet  Messrs.  Rubinstein,  Wieniawski  and 
Buelow  had  something  of  a  reputation  before  they  visited  the  United 
States. 


Hearty  applause  before  a  singer  opens  her  mouth;  hearty  applause 
after  each  song,  whether  it  is  well  sung,  whether  the  singer  is  without 
voice  or  brains.   Applause  so  hearty  after  each  group  that  she  cbmes  out 
to  acknowledge  it.    Hearty  applause  every  time  she  comes  out  on  the  i 
atage.    What  is  all  this  applause  worth?  - 


The  Emperor  Nero  is  supposed  to  have  invented  certain  kinds  of  ■ 
shouts  and  applause  to  reward  his  own  singing  in  public.    When  he, 
lifted  up  his  "celestial  voice,"  for  so  he  would  have  it  called,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  any  person  to  depart  out  of  the  theatre,  were  the  cause  never 
80  necessary.    "Many  men,  weary  of  tedious  hearing  and  praising  him,] 
when  the  town  gates  were  shut,  either  by  stealth  leaped  down  from  the 
•walls,  or  counterfeiting  themselves  dead,  were  carried  forth  as  corpses 
to  be  buried." 


We  do  not  know  anj'thing  about  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  'but  his  description 
of  a  piano  recital  in  London  answers  to  an  evening  one  in  Boston. 

"The  audience  is  composed  largely  of  ladies  in  evening  dress,  with  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  school  girls,  most  of  whom  seem  to  be  mutiially 
iScquainted  and  to  be  unusually  pleased  to  see  their  acquaintances,  so 
that  the  animated  scene  suggests  a  reunion  of  old  friends.    These  ameni- 
ties enable  the  audience  to  tolerate  with  equanimity  the  lateness  of  the: 
performer  who,  after  discreetly  waiting  until  the  audience  has  been  keyed' 
up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  expectation,  finally  puts  in  an  appearance.  She 
is  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause,  which  is  redoubled  after  the  p.er-^ 
formance  of  each  item,  and  again  after  the  numerous  encores.   Also,  she 
is  overloaded  with  bouquets.   Most  of  the  audience  is  in  a  state  of  adoi  ;=- 
tion,  and  the  school  girls  are  ecstatic  with  hero-worship.    Treated  as  ^  ' 
though  she  were  a  prima  donna  or  a  cinema  star  of  modified  lustre,  she  j 
fills  the  limelight  and  dominates  the  music.    The  latter  has  become  an  I 
incidental  accomplishment  to  the  triumph  of  Miss  XY.    It  is  not  a  per- 
formance of  works  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  which  you  are  attend- 
ing, but  a  public  exhibition  of  the  musical  prowess  of  a  modern  young 
lady,  a  display  of  skill  not  dissimilar  in  kind  and  in  the  manner  of  its  re- 
ception— witness  the  anxiety  of  the  audience  to  obtain  positions  from ; 
■which  they  can  see  the  pianist's  hands — from  that  of  troupes  of  acrobats 
and  jugglers  at  an  old-fashioned  music  hall.    The  glorification  of  the  i 


interpreter  fiieing  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  concert,  it  follows  that  only 


tliat  type  of  music  is  chosen  which  tends  to  subserve  that  end.  Chopin,  j 
between  whose  lines  what  a  Avorld  of  wistful  meaning  may  be  read,  and 
Debussy,  with  his  challenge  to  the  stress  and  pathos  of  the  pianist  are' 
obvious  favorites.  .  .  .  Showy  pieces  with  bravura  ^passages  are  naturally 
popular.  .  .  .  Audiences  who  desire  above  all  things  what  is  called  the 
personal  touch,  and  who  are  led  to  demand  fireworks  from  a  soloist  for 
much  the  same  reason  as  they  have  come  to  prefer  tennis  as  a  spectacle 
to  cricket." 


If  orily  the  api)lause  were  discriminative,  even  at  the  afternoon  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra!  The  audienre  at  these  concerts 
in  iformer  years  was,  as  a  rule,  icy  cold  when  any  new  work  was  pro-^ 
duced,  unless  it  were  by  a  local  composer,  when  it  was  loudly  applauded 
irrespective  of  its  merit.  Unfamiliar  works  were  viewed  with  suspicion. 
The  word  for  an  unknown  composer  was:  " 'Eave  'arf  a  brick  at  him." 
Now  the  audience  is  palpitating  and  ecstatic.  The  hearers  are  as  en- 
thusiastic over  an  ultra-modern  work  as  one  by  old  man  Brahms.  1.=; 
Mr.  Koussevitzky's  comJ)elling  personality  and  magnetism  that  worked  this 
surprising  somersault  of  attitude?  He 'is  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
not  wishing  disturbing  applause  between  the  movements  of  a  symphoM  • 
or  suite. 


Forty  years  ago  the  unfortunate  Hugo  Wolf  insisted  that  audiences 
should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appropriate,  "after  vociferous 
endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive,  warlike,  heroic  character,  but 
not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's  'Coriolanus.' "    Wolf  portrays  tV. 
avei'age  hearer  during  the  performance  of  the  ovei-ture,  who  sees  wii  i 
staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  looking-glass,  the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus 
pass  slowly  by  him;  tears  fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs, 
his  breath  stops,  he  is  as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the| 
last  note  is  sounded,  he  is  again  jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters 
criticises  and  applauds.  And  Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  t. 
magic  glass;  you  have  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  under- 
stood nothing — nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 
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But  who  id  to  teii  an  audience  when  it  should  applaud?  At  Miss 
Jenny  Jumpup's  recital  there  are  father  and  mother,  Uncle  Amos,  Cousin 
Ike  and  possibly  a  nearer  and  dearer  one,  not  to  mention  friends,  to  start 
the  applause  while  the.  flowers  are  waiting  in  the  corridor  to  be  borne 
down  the  aisle  by  the  carefully  instructed  usher  at  the  psychological 

moment.  .  .     .      „    r,,     ,j       •      i  i- 

But  in  Symphony  hall  what  is  to  be  done?  Should  a  sign  be  dis- 
played on  the  platform  by  an  attendant,  a  sign  bearing  the  legend— "Xo 
applause  "  or  "Applause  is  respectfully  requested"?  A  black  flag  miKht 
be  waved  when  no  applause  is  desired;  or  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
orchestra  might  rise  in  his  seat  and  shout— "All  up  for  Johannes 
Brahms,"  or  Honcgger,  or  Debussy,  as  the  case  might  be. 

We  attended  the  Lamoureux  and  the  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris 
during  the  seasons  of  '85-'86  and  and  '86-'87.  There  was  refreshing  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  If  the  men  and  women  m  the  gallery  did  noc  like 
a  composition  they  hissed  freely.  On  one  occasion  we  remember  the  Pre- 
lude to  Saint-Saens's  "Deluge"  was  perfoitiied.  The  hearers  in  the  or- 
chestra chairs  demanded  a  repetition.  Angry  protests  in  the  gallery 
Near  us  stood  up  a  Russian  girl,  a  glorious  Amazon  with  a  mane  of 
Titiatiesque  hair,  leading  us  in  a  choi-us  of:  "What!  That  machine?  Not 
on  your  life!"    And  there  was  no  repetition. 

Now  we  do  not  advise  hissing  at  a  concert,  though  it  might  be  salu- 
tary, and  symphony  audiences  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  been 
known  to  express  disapproval  in  this  manner.  Better  chilling  silence, 
such  as  in  our  Symphony  hall  followed  in  past  years  the  excellent  per- 
formance of  compositions  now  rapturously  applauded. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  recitals,  whether  they  were  given  by  local 
singers  and  players  or  by  young  visitors,  should  not  have  taken  place, 
for  thp  simple  reason  that,  whether  they  were  hardy  annuals  or  buds,  they 
were  not  prepared  for  appearing  before  the  public.    In  some  cases  the 
teachers  are  at  fault  in  allowing  these  piemature  performances.    In  some  , 
cases  there  is  towering  ambition.    A  young  woman  whose  English  is  | 
unintelligible  in  song  will  not  hesitate  to  sing  with  .pathetic  self-assur-  i 
ance  in  Italian,  French  and  German  and  with  each  group  betray  lack  of 
comprehension  of  poet's  meaning  and  composer's  purpose.    The  teacher 
says  that  Mary  Jane  will  thus  gain  experience;  that  she  will  please  by 
her  top  notes  even  though  the  rest  of  her  voice  may  resemble  a  fog  horn 
in  full  blast,  and  she  may  sing  in  four  languages  with  a  marvellous  show- 
ias  of  vocal  and  aesthetic  ignorance. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  Mary  Jane  is  «>  warmly  applauded  that  she 
%SI«res  she  has  reached  the  goal.  ,.  ^' 


Mme.  Leginska,  Conductor 


"Bertha,  the  Sewing  Machine  Girl"  as  Opera— 
Brailowsky  and  Sedano 

The  Herald  has  already  published  Mme.  Leginska's  remarks  about 
the  fo  U-  putting  fat  men  in  heroic  operatic  roles-for  she  hopes  to 
Lave  her  ope'a  produced-and  Mr.  Whiting  has  commented  amusingl. 
L  his  column  about  her  theories,  present  facts  and  possible  -suits 

But  Mme.  Leginska  goes  too  far  when  she  or  her  press  agent  cables 
that  she  "w  thin  the  last  two  months  has  surprised  prejudiced  cnUcs 
by  conducing  world-famed  orchestras  in  Munich,  London  Par.  aud 
,  Berlin  in  a  manner  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  many  males 

gether  at  great  expense,  lUope  bo  a  g'  j  ^  the  Conservatory 
naost  part  of  musicians  g^-fJ^^f^^/trilfSn  that  she  had  won  for 

Concerts,  and  wished  ^o  fJ^^^^^J^  j^^nday  in  the  Gaveau  Hall  a  young 
women  a  new  career.   So  we  saw  1^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

woman  take  the  conductors  ^tana,  a Jo"  b  ^  ^ut  her  arm  and 
cut  short,  clad  in  a  long  ancl  '^°"^>^'^Vfor  ettin?ioose  violins,  violoncellos, 
give  to  the  men  the  f^-ahstic  signal  for  1^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 

woodwind  instruments  and  bi ass     uiien^^^^  conductor;  the  mat- 

criticism,  Mme.  Leginska  ^l^<^"lj^^^,,f"rj';^^fvet-v  lucky  in  having  to 

fugal  section  of  the  1  leluae  lo  wisely  refrained 

would  have  disconcerted  the  Pl^y^^t^jLtony  in  A  was  directed^. a 

from  looking  at  her.    Beethoven  s  Symphony  >n  a  f ^si^w . 

singular  manner,  ^^ith  exaggerated  temp:,  w^  ^^^^  ^ 

.ne  would  do  better,  I  think,  t\devote  herseii  ^  conducting  while  sht 

dulge  herself  in  veri^^^i^f  -^^^^  The  e  are  music^all  Stunts 

M:^'^ly^s:^^ A;^:.srti^      our  ta^  px. 

vents  us  from  finding  the  least  pleasure  in  them. 

Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  .^^~£^tr liSS.1  ^iL^^ 
branches,  may  sponsor,  f  the  leports  are  to  o  ^  the  three 

,he  Metropolitan.  "It  understood  that^ M-^.^^^^^^h  ^^^^^^  ^  .^^.^ 
.  omposcrs  of  .syncopated   rag   tnat  ne  wa.s     J'  j^ts  of  the 

,pora,  provided  the  story  ^l^^^l^^^'^^^^^^^nevld  tlf  sort'of  'book'  ^bic^ 
olden  opera.  It  -^j^ f  l^f/^ jjf„^^h?t  a  trigedy  of  a  moden.  sl.of  ^ 
would  harmonize  with  a  jazz  scoii.  j"Jb'  v  ^  => 

Sirl.  stenographer  or  factory                            g^j^g  Machine  Gir?''i>f 
'we  respectfully  suggest  that                     ^^achines  in  musics 
nrn^  cl  ir.vo  a  libretto.   We  ev^  now  hear  the  sewing  macnin   


Scherzo  "Sewing  machines  furnishea  i 

j,y   .      1       ,         .     Louise  was  a  working  girl,  but 

She,  alas,  was  a  light-skirt.  iNow  Bertha  is  a  much  more  estimable  char- 
acter, one  that  should  be  approved  by  the  noble  dames  in  the  goldra  ^ 
horseshoe.  kuj 
"  A  pianist,  Alexander  Brailowsky,  will  play  in  Jordan  hall  tomor^^ 
afternoon.  His  recitals  in  Europe  have  been  successful  to  an  extraord*- 
nan'  degree  It  is  said  that  he  was  born  at  Kiev,  Russia,  27  years  a^; 
His' father  kept  a  music  sl»op  and  gave  piano  lessons.  The  boy's  tale)»t 
was  recognized  by  relatives  who  sent  the  family  in  1891  to  Vienna,  whopre 
he  studied  with  Leschetitzky.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  family  wefll 
to  Switzerland,  remaining  th«re  until  the  armistice,  when  it  went  tj^ 
France  Mr.  Brailowsky  has  played  in  Scandinavian  countries,  SpaiO) 
South  America,  and  given  many  recitals  in  Paris-^13  last  season.  Tha 
criticism  of  Scandinavians  has  been  rhapsodic. 

"During  his  playing,  the  air  is  filled  as  with  perfumed  sentiments 
from  afar  often  vague  and  indistinct  in  its  outline,  as  if  coming  through 
i  the  morning  haze.   He  leads  us  through  a  land  of  mysticism  and  imagina- 
i  tion.  The  dreamer  at  the  piano  brings  the  whole  audience  into  a  visionary 
state." 

!        Provided  this  dreamer  does  not  snore. 

I  The  Bcrgens  Tidende:  "Wild  and  impetuous  when  thundering,  mild 
'and  soft  as  an  EoUan  harp  when  coaxing  his  arpezzios  from  the  strings 

of  the  piano."  .       .  ■ .  ^.v.  i  n/t 

And  Irving  Schwerke,  writing  to  an  American  journal,  said  that  31r. 
Brailowsky's  reading  of  Chopin's  E  minor  concerto  was  so  "unadulterat- 
edly  beautiful"  that  he  had  the  same  reaction  he  always  has  "before  a  cer- 
tain BoticcUi— There  is  nothing  to  say— words  would  be  only  mtirmurinff 
of  the  shallows  when  the  deeps  are  still." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Brailowsky  plays  very  well.  We  shall  hear  what  we 
shall  hear. 

Carlos  Sedano,  "new  violin  genius."  will  appear  in  Symphony  hall  on 
Tuesday  evening.  His  press  agent  says  that  his  story  is  one  "replete  with 
human  interest."  Born  in  Madrid,  "the -son  of  a  high  official,'  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  law  and  diplomacy,  but  his  mother,  who  had  "a  wonderfully 
acute  ear  "  gave  him  violin  lessons  until  he  was  7  years  old.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  studying  law  privately.  The  day  came  for  the 
final  examination.  „ 

"The  most  noted  of  Spain's  musicians  sat  on  the  jury.  Among  them  was 
Ruis  de  Feyada.  then  an  old  man,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Spain's  im- 
mortal violinist  Sarasate,  was  his  close  friend.  After  the  boy  had  played, 
de  Feyada,  tears  trieklihg  down  his  cheeks,  turned  to  the  jury  and  said, 
'Gentlemen,  do  vou  not  know  that  we  are  listening  again  to  Sarasate  .  It 
was  unanimously  declared,  'if  the  boy  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  profes- 
sional violinist  it  will  be  a  terrible  loss  to  the  nation.'  Following  the  con- 
servatory examinations  Carlos  Sedano  was  given  first  prize." 

After  this  pathetic  incident,  Mr.  Sedano  played  in  Spam.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
Leopold  Auer.  When  Mr.  Sedano  gave  his  first  recital  in  New  York,  on  the 
19th  of  last  month,  the  critics  praised  him' warmly.  The  press  agent  in- 
forms us  that  the  shutting  off  the  light  in  Carnegie  hall  did  not  quench 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  audience;  that  Mr.  Sedano  was  recalled  in  the 
dark  several  times  and  at  last,"a  feat  unprecedented,  the  lights  had  to  be 
switched  on  again  and  Sedano  played  his  11th  encore  of  the  evening. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sedano  is  not  ungi-ateful.  To  quote 
again  from  the  dithyramb  of  the  press  agent;:  ,  ,  . 

"Following  special  studies  in  this  country  Sedano  returned  last  sum- 
mer to  Spain  for  a  series  of  concerts,  his  every  appearance  calling  forth 
enthusiastic  ovations.  Following  one  of  these,  enthusiasts  carried  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  his  hotel.  There,  when  he  was  called  to  the  balcony  to 
make  a  speech,  its  unique  brevity  held  a  world  of  eloquence,  that  speech 
was.  'I  owe  it  all  to'  my  mother.' " 

I       A  good  son,  and  no  doubt  an  able  fiddler.  I  • 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pianist.  Sea 
special  notice.  _  . 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra. 
Henry  Hadiey,  guest  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Alexander  Brailowsky,  pianist;  his  first 
appearance  in  Boston.  Liszt,  Sonata,  B  minor;  Chopin,  Fantaisie- Im- 
promptu Ballade  in  A  flat  major,  Waltz  in  D  flat  major,  Polonaise  in 
A  flat  major;  Schumann,  Papillons;  Moussor^sky,  Baba  Ja^a  and  Th« 
Gate  at  Kiev;  Stravinsky,  Etude,  F  sharp  major;  Liszt,  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  6. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Carlos  Sedano,  violinist.  Hid 
first  app.earance  in  Boston.    See  special  notice.  ^  ,  —t. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Laura  LIttlefield,  soprano.  Handel,  The 
Smiling  Dawn  of  Happier  Days;  Purcell.  Lament  from  "Dido  and 
Aeneas";  PergolesI,  A  serpina  penserete  from  "La  Serva  Padrona  ; 
Dupaic,  Elegie  and  Serenade  Florentine;  Chabrier,  Ballade  des  gros 
dindons-  Debussy,  II  pleure  dans  mon  coeur;  Grovlez,  Guitars  et  Man- 
dolines;  Mrs.  Beach,  I  send  my  heart  up  to  thee;  Bullock,  I  love  my 
God-  Bliss,  The  Witch  Hare,  and  the  Buckle;  Shaw,  Song  of  the  Paian- 
quin  Bearers;  Lehmann,  No  Candle  Was  There;  McLaKi  Ml  Soul3 
Day.    Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  accompanist. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Elena  Gerhardt,  mezzo-soprano. 
Schubert,  Sulelka  II,  An  die  Muslk.  Fisch.erwelse,  Staendchen,  Die 
Forelle  Erikoenig;  H.  T.  Burleigh,  The  Sailor's  Wife;  Carpenter,  The 
Lawd  is  Smilin';  Golde,  To  an  Invalid;  Besly,  Three  Little  Fairy  Songs 
and  "Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die";  Bantock,  Serenade;  Brahms, 
Nachtlgall  Vergebliches  Staendchen,  Feldelnsamkeit,  Wolf,  Stor- 
chenbotschaft,  Auf  dem  gruenen  Baikon,  Der  Freund.  Betsy  Culp,  ac- 
companlst. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Lois  Maler,  pianist.  Grainger,  Irish 
tune  from  County  Dcrry;  Brahms,  Caprlccio,  Intermezzos;  E  flat  minor, 
E  flat  major,  C  major;  Bach,  Italian  Concerto;  Cam,  The  Pensive 
Spinner;  Mendelssohn. Liszt,  On  Wings  of  Song;  Inon,  Nymphs  at  the 
Spring;  Cervantee,  Five  Cuban  Dances;  Chopin,  Ballade  In  A  flat. 


theme.  Albert  escaped  from  her,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  conclusion  Jthat  life  is 
a  work  of  art,  "a  ground  for  reflection 
on  sincere  Impartial  matters  of  feeling," 
but  when  he  went  back  to  Fina  In 
Spain,  Fina.  tired  of  waiting,  had  died. 

No  wonder  that  Aunt  Anastaslacursed 
him  as  only  a  Spaniard  could  curse. 


Another  Spanish  book  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  is  "Count  Lucanor 


or  the  Fiftv  Pleasant  TaJesof  Palronio." 
It  is  a  volume  in  the  Broadway  trans- 
lations.   We  shall  refer  to  It  again. 

"THON" 

\s  the  World  Wags:  _  ' 

Since  the  late  changes  in  woman  sj 
constitulional  status  some  friend  of  ac- 
curate English  should  offer  a  prize  for  a 
new  prnsonal  pronoun  lo  mean  In  the 
sinsul.-u-  either  he  or  sht- 


■  iifpiilouH    peiaun    luia  iilriHil.N 

I  ,he  word  "tlmn"  to  rcproKcnt 
Konaer.    The  word  »8  taken  from 
.h»lono."    ^-hyo'^oi^D  BAILEY. 


"To  be  sound  1b,  of  coufBe,  to  MXe* 
Ith  oneself,  and  one  rends  such  a  book 
s  tills"— Alfrnd  C.  Wnrd's  "Aspects  of 
he  Modern  Short  Story"— "very  much 
or  the  confirmation  of  prepossessions, 
lost  of  us  don't  refer  to  a  set  of 
rltrrla,  but  to  ourselves  with  whatever  , 
t  critical  may  be  Implicit  In  us." — A.  I 
r.  M.  In  Ihe  Manchester  Guardian. 


"SIMPLICISSIMUS" 
Before  the  war  many  of  us  found 
lensure  in  looking:  at  the  plcture- 
okea  In  the  Fllegende  Blaetter  and 
Inipllclsslmus  of  Munich.  The  former 
bounded  In  Illustrations  of  life  In  par- 
rs, beer  halls,  and  the  Bavarian  Alps; 
leso  Jokes  were  almost  always  good 
iitured.  b'implicisslmu.s  was  bitterly  a 
ational.  No  on*  was  spared,  not  even 
vvr  Wllhelm  Hohcnzollcrn  and  the 
lilef  draugrhtsrfian  was  sent  to  jail  at 
■ast  once,  though  our  Impression  Is 
lilt  he  "sat"  more  than  once.  Slm- 
liolssimus  Is  still  bitter.  After  the 
rmlstlce  many  of  Its  cartoons,  hos- 
le  to  the  French,  not  at  all  friendly 
)  any  one  of  the  allies,  were  Joyfully 
jproduced  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


ii.s   iilfc-ll   .IS   I  II  I  yi  1,11,1 

lis  dItclK's  AH  lit  lween 

.Spain  iiiul  Afii  mid  bo  a 

tfniplo  bulli  iiitiiily  oi  ilianionds, 
rubles,  onmraWH  and  sapphires.  The 
kings  of  China  and  I'erKla,  the  great 
MoKul  In  Ilia  Eaut  IndioN,  the  great 
Kliun  of  Tartary.  Hrenter  .lohn  In  Africa 
and  the  groat  Tear  In  Muscovy  would 
pour  gifts  Into  his  treasury.  Ak  for 
the  Christian  kings,  "Ihoce  of  England, 
Sweden  and  Dt  iimark  ( becauH,i  they 
are  of  Germ.in  rare  and  descent)  and 
those  of  .Spain,  France  and  Portugal 
(because  the  Germana  nf  old  conquered 
and  ruled  In  thoso  lands)  shall  receive 
their  crowns,  kingdoms  and  Incorpor- 
ated lands  In  foe  as  fiefs  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  then  will  there  be,  as 
In  Augustus's  time,  a  perpetual  peace 
between  all  nations." 


dl,-.s  .sing. 

Tha  very  larse  audience,  highly  en- 
thusiastic, insisted    on    many  extra 

pieces.  n.  R.  G. 


And  now  appears  In  that  excellent 
Ties,  Broadway  Translations,  pub- 
shed  In  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.,  "Slmpllclsslmus,  the  Vagabond," 
ie  life  of  a  strange  adventurer  named 
[clchlor  Sternfels  von  Fuchshaira, 
•anslatcd  from  the  German  by  A.  T.  S. 
oodrick  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
Ith  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  William 
ose.  The  author,  whose  real  name 
as  unknown  for  many  years,  was  Hans 
acob  Chrlstoitel  von  Grimmelshausen, 
nd  the  book  was  first  published  In  1668 
r  1689.  It  Is  an  extraordinary  book, 
itensely  Interesting  as  a  picturesque 
ovel,  valuable  as  a  picture  of  German 
fe  and  Its  terrible  conditions  during 
^e  30  years  of  war. 


Doe.s  not  one  hear  Herr  \Vllhplm  Ho- 
henzollorn  talking'.  "Deiitschland  ueber 
Alios,"  even  when  Slmpllclsslmus  over 
two  centuries  ago  saw  German  noldiers 
devastating  their  own  land  and  butcher- 
ing German  men  and  women.  As  for 
the  comiuost  of  the  world,  one  in  re- 
minded of  the  chapter  in  Jlabelals,  In 
which  tho  Uuko  of  Small-trash,  tlie  Karl 
of  Swa-sh- buckler  and  Capt.  Durtaille 
tell  PIcrochole  how  lie  can  make  the 
whole  world  subject.  The  stern  soldier 
Echephron,  who  had  been  In  many  great 
bwijards,  made  bold  to  ask:  "What  shai; 
be  tho  end  of  so  many  labors  and 
crosses?" 

"  'Thus  It  shall  be,'  said  PIcrochole, 
'that  when  ive  are  retimed,  we  shall 
sit  down,  rest,  and  be  merry.' 

"  'But,'  said  Echephron,  'If  by  chance 
you  .should  never  come  back,  for  the 
voyage  is  long  and  dangerous,  were  it 
not  better  for  us  to  take  our  rest  now, 
than  unnecessarily  to  expose  ourselves 
to  so  many  dangers?'  ' 

Alas,  there  was  no  Kchephron  to  con- 
sult Herr  Wilhelni  Hohciizollern;  nor 
i  would  tho  counsel  have  been  heeded. 


This  Slmpllclsslmus,  a  peasant  lad, 
alf-educated  by  a  hermit,  leaves  the 
arest  and  little  by  little,  by  observation 
nd  Ills  own  native  shrewdness,  gains 
ame  and  fortune.  He  buys  a  farm,  and 
lien  It  would  seem  that  his  practical 
ature  was  suddenly  changed  into  that 
f  a  visionary,  for  his  adventures  are 
antastlc  and  incredible.  He  goes  to 
Russia  and  comes  back  by  way  of  Asia, 
.nd  at  last  farewells  the  world  in  a 
peech  which.  Dr.  Rose  informs  us,  is 
aken  bodily  from  a  work  by  the 
panlard  Antonius  de  Guerva.  i 


Our  Slmpllclsslmus  was  married 
wice,  but  he  makes  no  comment  on 
he  death  of  the  first  wife — John  Wes- 
ey  In  his  voluminous  Journal  merely 
iientloned  the  date  of  his  wife's  death; 
le  could  not  live  with  her — and  when 
he  second  wife  died,  Slmpllclsslmus 
lad  no  cause  to  mourn  her. 

"For  since  our  marriage  she,  had  so 
ised  herself  to  the  bottle  that  'twas 
ieldom  away  from  her  mouth,  and  she 
lerself  scarce  went  to  bed  any  night 
JUt  half  drunk;  by  which  means  she 
•obbed  her  child  of  Its  nourishment 
and  so  inflamed  her  Inward  parts  that 
soon  after  they  fell  out,  and  so  made 
me  a  widower  the  second  time,  which 
Vent  so  i.0  my  heart  that  I  well  nigh 
aughed  myself  into  a  .sickness."  ;  ;>•,  j-: 

 T  iivi  i 

Paga  after  page  describes- tha  out* 
rages  committed  by  the  Gerjnan  sol- 
liers  In  the  long  wars  of  those  years. 
L/ife  was  then  as  Thomas  Hobbes  de- 
scribed it  when  men  lived  without  other 
socurity  than  their  own  stre.ngth:  "No 
arts,  no  letters,  no  society;  and  which 
is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear,  and  dan- 
ger of  violent  death;  and  the  life  of 
man,  solitary,  poor,  n^sty,  brutish  and 
short."  Yet  even  then  Slmplicissimus 
wrote  of  "a  German  hero  that  shall  con- 
quer the  whole  world  and  bring  peace 
to  all  nations."  This  prophecy  Is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  no  less  person  than  the 
'great  god  Jupiter,  tor  Slmplicissimus 
;aptured  a  man  that  he  thought  was  a 
prince,  but  when  he  was  a  little  more 
lacquainted  with  him  the  captive  told 
him  plainly  that  he,  was  Jove  himself. 

The  German  plan  is  unfolded  in  six 
pages;  the  hero  would  first  of  all  de- 
stroy all  wicked  persons  in  Germany 
itself  and  then  Jupiter  would  dwell 
among  the  Cermans,  set  Helicon  on 
their  borders,  establish  the  Muses 
tiierej  "tlien  will  I  forswear  the  Greek 
language  and  only  speak  German,  and 
In  a  word,  show  myself  so  good  a  Ger- 
man that  in  the  end  I  shall  grant  to 
them,  as  once  I  did  to  the  Romans,  the 
rule  over  all  the  earth."  The  hero  would 
conquer  all  nations;  he  would  build  a 
( itv  ;n  Germany  "whose  walls  shall  "be 


Sinipllclssimus  takes  nearly  400  oc- 
tavo pages  to  tell  his  story,  but  what  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  and  manners— life 
hardly  worth,  living;  manners  abomina- 
ble. Peasants  oppressed:  other  peasants 
"so  godless  that  if  they  were  not  thor- 
oughly well  and  cruelly  fleeced  they 
would  sneer  at  other  folks  or  even 
their  lords  themselves  lor  their  sim- 
plicity." There  are  chapters  of  swinish 
joviality,  as  "How  a  man  step  by  step 
may  attain  unto  intoxication  and  finally 
unawares  become  blind  drunk." 

The  translation  reads  as  if  Slmpli- 
cissimu.s  were  writing  in  .sturdy  Eng- 
lish. Can  there  be  warmer  praise? 
The  book  is  not  for  the  genteel,  for 
those  of  delicate  stomachs,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  engrossing  as  a  .story  of  adven- 
ture and  invaluable  as  the  graphic  de- 
scription of  German  life  in  jthe  17th 
century. 

"Slmplicissimus"  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  Spanish  views  of  life  In  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  as  expressed  In 
Don  Juan  Manuel's  "Count  Lucanor" 
and  Italian  manners  in  the  16th  as  re- 
^ealed  in  Bandello's  "Tragical  Tales," 
volumes  publishe<l  in  the  Broadway 
Translations. 

I  RACHMANINOFF 

At  his  concert  in  Symphony  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  Sergei  Rachmaninoff, 
pianist,  played  Wszt's  arrangement  of 
Bach's  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  A 
minor;  the  D  minor  prelude  from  the 
first  book- of  the  "Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord"; Liszt's  B  minor  sonata;  tw-o 
Chopin  studie.s,  a  scherzo  and  a  ballade; 
two  preludes  by  himself,  in  G  major  and 
G-nat  major,  and  an  "Etude  Tableau"; 
and  a  Godowsky  arrangement  of  a 
Strau.ss  waltz,  "Kuenstlerleben." 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  began  this  program 
yesterday  in  gracious  vein.  He  found 
poetry  in  the  organ  prelude,  which  he 
set  forth  with  beautiful  tone.  In  the 
fugue  he  made  a  superbly  swelling 
climax,  right  from  the  subject,  an- 
nounced with  a  curious  blitheness,  to 
the  noble  close.  This  was  lofty.  To  the 
D  minor  prelude  he  gave  much  color,  as 
well  as  tenderness.  Since  no  pianist 
today  wields  greater  authority.  In  this 
country-,  than  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pray 
let  those  people  who  will  have  it  that 
Bach's  music  calls  only  for  a  certain 
tidy  crispness.  remember  for  evermore 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  way  with  this 
lovely  prelude. 

.-Vtter  it,  yesterday,  people  came  In 
late.  Evidently  annoyed,  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff fell  out  of  the  vein.  Angrily 
he  dealt  with  the  Liszt  sonata;  for  the 
moment  he  felt  not  its  dramatic  force, 
or  even  the  grandiose  pomposity  which 
I.s  all  some  musical  folk  will  allow  It; 
its  passages  of  song  he  failed  to  make 
sing;  to  the  briUiant  ornamentation  he 
lent  faint  color  and  glitter.  Nor,  in 
his  fret  and  fury,  did  he  always  play 
with  clean  technique. 

Calmer  when  he  came  to  Chopin, 
though  he  still  indulged  in  phrasing 
•not  usually  regarded  as  musical — un- 
important notes  he  often  struck  with 
undue  emphasis — Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
considered  once  more  euphony  and 
rhythm.  When  he  reached  his  own 
pretty  pieces,  he  was  in  a  mood  again 
to  play  charmingly,  with  exquisite 
tone,  with  grace,  and  with  pliraslng 
truly  elegant.    At  last  he  made  melo- 


HADLEY  CONDUCTS 

At  the  St.  James  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  fourth  concert  of  the 
People's  Symphony,  Henry  Hadiey,  con- 
ductor, tile  program  Included  .Mr.  Had- 
ley's  first  symphony,  "Youth  and 
Life,"  In  F  major  (first  performance 
in  Boston);  Vivaldi,  Concerto  In  A 
minor  for  string  orchestra,  and  Weber, 
overture  to  "Oberon." 

Although  Mr.  Hadley's  youthful  sym- 
phony has  been  performed  on  various 
occasions  since  Anton  Seldl  first 
brought  It  out  in  New  York  In  1897,  the 
year  of  its  composition,  until  yesterday 
it  had  not  been  heard  here. 

Mr.  Hadley's  first  symphony,  appro- 
priately titled  "Yopth  and  IMc,"  was 
written  when  he  was  27  and  under  Ger- 
man influence.  It  Is  nervous  music,  the 
conventional  and  fevered  expression  of 
the  young  man's  first  struggles  with 
the  rank  disorders  of  life.  There  Is  a 
sombre   theme    for   the   trombones  to 

set  the  mood  of  the  first  movement: 
there  are  short  and  disturbed  themes, 
a  calming  angelus  for  the  andante;  a 
scherzo  of  humor  and  spontaniety;  a 
finale  of  thundering  climaxes.  Exuber- 
iint,  precocious,  bombastic  at  times, 
there  is  no  marked  philosophic  pro- 
gression, and  the  riotous  youth  of  the 
finale  still  exults  In  lila  careless  vigor, 
rather  than  in  the  Joyous  strength  that 
is  the  result  of  conflict. 

Mr.  Hadle.v  conducted  with  his  cus- 
tomary amazing  and  tearing  energy,  a 
conductor  who  spares  nelthi  r  himself 
nor  his  orchestra;  a  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  drama.  The  Vivaldi  concertc 
was  lucid,  not  too  mannered,  never  per- 
functory, and  the  concert  closed  with 
the  "Oberon"  overture  played  with  joy- 
ful flourish,  and,  in  the  elfish  opening 
with  sharp  nuances. 

A  large  audience  applauded  enthu- 
siastically. The  progi-am  for  next  weeli 
will  include  Spohr,  overture,  "Jesson- 
da";  Tschaikowsky'a  Concerto  foi 
piano.  No.  1,  in  B  flat  minor;  Massenet 
— Suite  for  Orchestra,  "Bsclamonde"- 
Liszt-Hungarlan  Rhapsodle,  No.  6 
Pesther  Carnival.  The  soloist  -will  be 
Fela  Rytiler,  pianist. 

E.  G. 


Apropos  of  changes  In  the  names  of 
streets,  we  recently  wrote  that  Turner 
St..  Boston,  was  changed  to  Blckerstaff 
St.  on  March  1,  1904.  The  linotype  evi- 
dently doubted  our  statement  for  It 
changed  1904  to  1824.  We  have  told  the 
queer  reason  for  this  change  of  name. 
Now  can  one  tell  us  who  was  the 
Turner  that  gave  his  name  to  the 
street?  The  street  Itself  was  laid  out 
In  1894. 

THOSE  COLUMNS 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  G.  p.  O'Dyer,  In  a  communica- 
tion In  the  Courier-Citizen  pf  Lowell  tho 
other  day  stated  that  100  years  ago  this  ' 
month  (November,  1824>  one  of  the  large  | 
pillars  of  granite  for  the  old  U.  S.  Bank 
on  State  street,  Boston,  was  quarried 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  brought  over 
the  road  80  miles  to  State  street  In  a 
specially  constructed  team.    Have  you 
any  data  on  this  pillar?  or  its  compan- 
ions? The  above  one  was  22  feet  long, 
4  feet  at  base  and  weighed  19  tons. 
Lowell.  Q,  w.  MASON. 

Drake  wrote  In  his  "Old  Landmarks 
and  Historical  Personages  of  Boston" 
(1893),  that  the  two  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  front  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
in  that  year — this  bank  succeeded  to  the 
location  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Bank— "per- 
formed a  like  service  for  Its  predecessor, 
and  when  taken  down  were  fluted  to 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  plan 
of  the  new  building."  The  U.  S.  Bank 
was  built  of  Chelmsford  granite,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  Grecian  temple.  "The 
columns  referred  to  were  brought  from 
Chelmsford  on  ponderous  trucks  built 
for  the  purpose.  On  account  of  their 
great  weight  the  proprietors  of  the 
bridges  refused  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  teams,  and  they  were  according- 
ly brought  over  the  neck." — Bd. 

UNCONSCIOUS  HUMOR 

(From  Mercy  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Oolden 
Jubilee  Hospital  Report) 

"Per  quam  nobis  adltus  datur  ad 
coelestla." 

"Through  this  the  approach  to  our 
celestial  home." 

"REPOSSESSED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  Is  a  sign  on  Commonwealth  av- 
enue, "Repossessed  Auto  Co," 

There's  a  Bosto:uan  elegance  about 
that.   In  rough  and  ready  Chicfigo  this 


igii  might  road  ".'-'r.  :  <i,d-Hand  Auto 
Co."  Tho  good  old  Hub  Is  there  when 
It  comes  fo  Mipliori.-,  or  Is  It  euphuism 
In  this  ca-'  L.  R.  R. 

"Reposse  .  .  i  i  regain  or  rcoovor 
possession;  to  reoccupy;  to  restore  one 
lo,  replace  or  reinstate  In  posscsBlon  of 
something;  to  put  one  In  possession  of 
something  aKuin;  to  regain  possession 
of  something. — Ed. 

OUR  OLD  FRIEND  JONAH 

Dr.  John  Roach  Stratton  of  New 
York,  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on 
"Jonah  and  tho  Whale,"  gave  instances 
of  men  who  had  been  swallowed  by 
whales  or  sharks;  some  of  the  men 
were  taken  out  alive;  some  were 
dead,  as  the  unfortunate  man  who  was 
found  fully  dressed  near  Marseilles,  In 
company  with  two  tunnies.  In  the  stom- 
ach of  a  shark.  The  sermon  of  sermons 
on  this  Important  subject  Is  the  one 
that  Ishmael  heard  in  a  New  Bedford 
church  before  ho  embarked  with  Capt. 
Ahab  In  the  mad  pursuit  of  Moby  Dick. 
Has  Dr.  Stratton  read  the  83d  chapter, 
"Jonah  Historically  Regarded"  in  Mel- 
ville's Immortal  romance?  Has.  he 
quoted  Bishop  Jebb,  who  said  It  was 
not  necessary  to  consider  Jonah  as 
tombed  In  the  whale's  belly,  but  as 
temporarily  lodged  in  some  part  of  his 
mouth.  Melville  found  this  idea  rea- 
sonable. "For  truly  the  Right  Whale's 
mouth  would  accommodate  a  couple  of 
whist  tables,  and  comfortably  seat  all 
the  players.  Possibly,  too,  Jonah  might 
have  ensconced  himself  in  a  hollow 
tooth;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  the 
Right  Whale  is  toothless." 

Our  old  friend,  Martin  Llpenius,  In  his 
masterly  treatise,  "Jonae  Periple  Thal- 
asslo,"  quotes  rabbins  as  saying,  the 
fish  that  swallowed  Jonah  had  seven 
eyes,  which  served  the  prophet  as  win- 
dows, so  that  he  could  see  clearly  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  among  other  things, 
the  path  taken  by  the  Israelites  In  cross- 
ing the,  Red  Sea.  According  to  Salomon 
Jarchi,  Jonah  was  swallowed  at  first 
by  a  huge  male  fish.  Not  being  cramped, 
it  did  not  occur  to  Jonah  to  pray,  ro 
this  fish  was  ordered  to  vomit  Jonah  into 
the  stomach  of  a  female  fish  that  hap- 
pened to  be  full.  And  it  was  then,  and 
only  then,  that  Jonah  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  prayer. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  hear  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stratton's  sermons  on  Jonah, 
but  daily  routine,  even  on  Sundays,  for- 
bade. Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would 
gladly  have  gone  to  New  York,  but  chill 
penury  repressed  his  noble  rage,  al- 
though It  did  not  freeze  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  his  soul. 


PHYSIOLOGUS'S  WHALE 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of 
the  whale  with  the  moral  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  this  huge  animal  in  "Physiol- 
ogus"  which  is  bound  up  with  "Reynard 
the  Fox"  in  a  volume  of  the  Broadway 
translations  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  Y'ork.  ("Physiologus"  is 
part  of  Alexandrian  apologetics.)  The 
short  chapter  on  the  whale  begins  with 
a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
5,  3. 

"There  Is  a  great  monster  in  the  sea 
called  the  whale.  He  has  two  attributes. 
His  first  attribute  is  this:  When  he  Is 
I  hungry,  he  opens  wide  his  Jaws,  and 
therefrom  streams  a  very  sweet  savour. 
And  all  the  little  fishes  gather  them» 
selves  in  heaps  and  shoals  round  the 
whale's  mouth,  and  it  laps  them  all  up; 
but  the  big  and  full  grown  fish  keep 
away  from  him, 

"So  do  the  devil  and  the  heretic, 
through  their  pleasant  speaking  and  the" 
seduction  of  their  savour,  tempt  the 
simple  and  those  who  are  wanting  in 
judgment.  But  they  of  good  and  firm 
understanding  are  not  to  be  so  caught. 
Job  was  a  fully-grown  tish,  as  also  were 
Moses,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah  and  the  whole 
choir  of  prophets.  So  likewise  had 
.Tudlth  power  to  escape  from  Holofernes, 
Esther  from  Artaxerxes,  Susannah  from 
the  elders  and  Thekla  from  Thamyris. 

"The  other  attribute  of  the  whale  is 
as  follows:  The  monster  is  very  large, 
just  like  an  island.  Now  the  sailors  In 
their  Ignorance  moor  their  boat  to  him 
as  to  the  shore  of  an  island.  They  make 
a  fire  thereon  to  cook  their  meal.  And, 
when  the  monster  feels  the  heat,  then 
he  dives  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  and  carries  the  boat  with  him  man 
and  mouse. 

"Thou,  oh  man!  If  thou  fasten  thyself 
to  the  empty  hopes  of  the  devil,  wilt  : 
sink  with  him  into  the  fires  of  hell.  [ 

"Well  indeed  has  Physiologus  spoken  i 
concerning  the  Wliale." 

THOSE  REPETITIONS 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
The  repetition  at  a  Boston  Symphony ' 
concert    of   the    "Danse    Macabre"    of  \ 
Saint-Saens  actually  took  place.    I  was ' 
present  myself  when  it  happened,  on  a  j 
Saturday  evening,  and  have  always  re- 
membered it.  1  was  not  merely  reminded 
of  it  by  what  you  say  a  correspondent! 
w  rites,  but  I  Immediately  thought  of  It  j 
when  the  "Bumble  Bee"  scherzo  was 
encored  a  te-iv  weeks  a.'to.    I  am  uncer- 
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which  year  -  "^-^'^i^Kr  o'r 

';^e.?occ«'^e,j.,  but  there 
slklsoh,  t"e  evt  occurrence. 

no    doulb    about    the  oc 
•l-hlr.Ulng    any     additional  t 
1  „,lBht  be  of  '"'f^^^VrUe  thU  letter, 
.readers.  ^  s^'^InOLUOSA. 

1  Salem. 

"CARNIVAL"  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
NEW  PARK  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance of  "Carnival,"  a  play  In  three 
acts,  by  Ferenc  Molnar,  translated  by 
Melville  Baker.  Presented  by  Charles 
Frohman. 

?'rr„v  '"'"'''^       •  M^"'-"'^"" 

^jr;.v.v;.v.v;-.:-;;..  .  ...K.,e,™o„ 

^!^g^^^iv.:;.:.v:.v.^......}-^ 

Police  --ommls-Mre  :HVn;T  '  moomfie W 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  th^  return 


dlth."-  starring  51.  '  > ■ 

al  XW  Majestic  Th  .  ^  ^t'rrlng 
^oWv  of  the  Wcvoiuii^r.  '^^'1^ 
,Cn  "Jhe  novel  of  the  same  n^ie  by 

Paul   Leicester  Ford.   

Wen^ne   Its    «-ay,   slowly  ^o"^ 
serenity  of  the  Virginia  home  of  bqu.re 
V.eredilh,   staunch   henchman  of  King 


''Artists  and   Models'*   Is  a 
Brilliant  Show 


In"  one  sense.  tUe  performance  lasti 
night  was  the  third  premier  of  tiie  play 
which  has  been  given  In  Boston.  The 
first  was  at  the  Old  Howard  in  1873 


first  was  at  tne  Uia  Mowarn  m  i»/5  and 
the  second  was  at  the  Gaiety  in  1886. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  play 
broke  all  records  for  popularity,  running 
for  1400  consecutive  nights,  a  record 
which  outstrips  that  of  even  "Abie's 
Irish  Rose." 

Rlcl<ety  Ann,  as  played  by  Olive 
Blakeney  yesterday,  was  welcomed  al- 
most as  vociferously  as  the  forgotten 
actress  who  took  the  part  decades  aso. 
Aunt  Matilda,  Seth  Perkins,  the  Hobo- 
ken  Terror,  and  the  Inimitable  Swanzey 
(N.  H. )  band  also  shook  off  dust  of 
years  aVid  seemed  almost  as  much 
figures  of  today  as  the  characters  in 
more  modern  productions. 

Fi-om  the  applause  during  and  after 
the  play  at  the  St.  James  It  would  seem 
that  if  thosp  who  revived  It  desired  to 
'.  keei>  it  on  the  boards  for  an  indefinite 
period  they  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
I  breaking  its  old  record  of  longevity.  / 


return 

vvaa   'V  1..^*-  

Of  this  theatre  to  the  spoken  drama, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Erlanger. 
The  changes  made  In  the  remodeling 
have  alreadv  been  described  In  The 
Herald.  V.  is  enough  to  .ay  that  the 
playhouse   Is  emmentl^  i°r  the 

performance  of  '"'""^^^  ^"'Tf.fi^'o 5^10 
or  without  music,  wh^ch  '°|t,di- 
effect    if    produced   In   a   gre^at  audi 

torium.  .  ^A^tt 

It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  .see  Miss 
Ferguson,  though  one  wishes  for  her 
sake  and  thaw  of  the  "management  ^hat 
shP  might  have  been  seen        ^  '"j;"^ 

brilliant  play  and  ^'^t^^  'thil  tv 
company  of  more  marked  ability. 

The  play  does  not  '"^ally  ,^\e gin  until 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  with  famiUa 
holding  the  diamond  that  had  dropped 
from  the  coronet  of  a  princess.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  ""'y  ^^^^^i": 
versazlone.  Young  fops  of  Budapest 
pay  court  to  Camilla,  the  wife  of 
Sroszy!  who.  like  Silas  Winterbottom. 
is  a  cold,  stern  man.  She  herself  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  daring  horse- 
w-oman,  fond  of  excitement,  desirous  of 
adulation,  but  marble-hearted.  the 
fop«  trv  to  Interest  her.  They  ply  her 
with  more  or  less  foolish  questions. 
They  crack  w^eak  jokes.  Their  Kflety 
is  of  the  forced  draught  order.  Vapid 
talk.  In  which  Camilla  shines  no  more 
than  shine  her  suitors.  Nicholas  makes 
hot  love  to  her.  Llszka  loves  him  but 
Camilla  tortures  Nicholas.  Does  she  In 
her  heart  love  him?  Does  the  dramatist 
wish  her  to  appear  enigmatical?  Does 
he  think  for  a  moment  that  he  presents 
her  as  a  psychological  study? 

Suddenly  there  Is  commotion  In  the 
ball  room.  The  princess  has  lost  a 
pricelee-!  tlJRjnord.  a  famous  on«.  one 
eye  of  Buddha  that  has  passed  through 
the.  hands  of  mighty  potentates.  Ca- 
milla is  alone.  She  sees  something  gut- 
tering ntar  a  curtain.  She  picks  it  up, 
nor  will  .she  hand  It  back. 

Then  the  play  begins.  With  this  dia- 
mond, confessing  to  Nicholas  that  she 
Is  a  thief,  declaring  that  she  has  loved 
him  all  the  time,  she  tests  his  love, 
will  he  run  away  with  her,  preferaoly 
to  America?  She  woos  him  passion- 
ately. Her  husband,  winning  enor- 
mously at  cards,  suspects  her.  But 
Nicholas,  put  to  the  rack,  weakens. 
She  sees  his  timidity  in  his  face.  She 
hears  it  In  his  voice.  She  relieves  her 
husband  of  his  jealousy;  hands  over 
Nicholas  to  the  highly  objectionable 
Liszka,  and  leaves  the  ball  room,  look- 
ing like  a  dead  woman,  as  a  coatroom 
attendant  audibly  remafked,  on  the 
arm  of  her  haughty,  exacting,  nagging 
hu.=band. 

All  this  consumes  two  acts. 

ISIiss  Ferguson  gave  an  admirable  por- 
trayal of  a  more  or  less  complex  char- 
acter; her  coldness  and  her  passion;  her 
tenderness  and  her  Insolence;  her  In- 

difference  'and  her  ambition;  and  a^'  th, 
'last  her  scorn  and  her  "fsoi 
s  impossible  to  think  of  the  play  ^vll« 

Hor'wlth  the  exception  of  the  scene^ 
which  reveal  the  true  s™"' 
nllla's  nature,  the  play  '^^ti^  fj'^'^be' 
interest.  The  episodes  '"^^"^^fj^^^"^^^ 
'humorous  may  be  judged 
ithat  stress  is  slaid  on  the  lingerie  Intirne 
lof  tho  noble  dames  ^^ho,  when  ^he 
lamcnd  is  lost,  are  searched,  and 
earched  thoroughly.  f 

Mr.  Churchill  gave  one  a  gooa  ia« 
Oroszys  chai-acter     Mr.  ^'^^^  ts 

mildly   amusing  Rudolf.  The 
silence.  „„,„ited  •  the  waits 

The  piece  .3  wel   >^°"' e  audi- 
were  unconunonly  long ;  the  large  <i 
once  called  the  comedians  before  the 
curtain  several  times. 

"Janice    Meredith"  Portrays 
Heroine  of  the  Revolution 

The  spirit  of  -TS  ^T^^^  °',fL.^%ere- 
house  last  night  when    Janice  .  | 


SHTJBKRT  THEATRE— -First  annual 
edition  of  "Artists  and  Models,"  a  nov- 
X  revue  in  two  acts  and  24  scenes. 
WrIttVn  and  de.signed  by  James  Mont- 
I^mery  Flagg.  Harold  Atterdige^Harry 

rolls  on  -"\'-^X's  dau^n;r"  and|  ]j;^K::iniith'ml;on.  Eugene  Locklf^rt'. 

^nd  clever  suggestion  rather  than  b> 
^.^noramlc  dis^^.y.  The  In^h  J^oi-iJ 
reached  when  Washington's  army  sets 
out  in  Its  nee.t  of  small  hoMs  to  cross 
the  Ice-strewn  Delaware.  '■"^.J'f^'^f'' 
is  portrayed  In  the  labors  of  the  halt 
fro^"  olrsmen,  and 
<n  the  waur  as  the  patriots  l^ght  their 
wav  to  the  opposite  bank  and  gather 
to  "huri  themselves  upon  Trenton. 

Janice  Meredith,  compelled  by  her 
father  to  remain  "safe"  among  tne 
Brltl.sh  forces,  and  preened  for  an  un- 
welcome marriage  with  a  loyalist,  re- 
tains the  memory  of  her  fathers  in- 
de'nted  servant.  Charies  Fownes,  ^ 
British  nobleman,  who  had  secret  y 
.sold  himself  into  service  to  heal  the 
I  wounds  of  betrayed. love,  a"d  "-.th  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  went  into  "ervice 
und^'r  Waslvl,>gt6n.  ^^^.en  he  re  urns 
to  the  Meredith  home  and  is  <-aPtur.  a 
by  the  jealous  I^rd  Clowes,  It  Is  she 
who  engineers  his  escape,  and  when 
Washington  sends  him  a-s  a  sp>  to 
learn  the  disposition  of  forces  to  pa%e 
thT  way-  for  the  attack  at  Trenton,  she 
pleads  "^or  his  life  .  l^i^'j^^"?,^^^: 

and  succeeds  in  postponing  his  execu- 
tion until  morning.  = 
With  his  dispatch,  she  sets  oft  on  a 
perilous  ride  to  meet  the  great  gene^ra 
Tnd  fulfil  the  mission  of  ^er  .mpnsoned 
lover.  Once  agam  it  seems  he  .'""^t  o« 
lot.  when  the  fatal  h°ur  arm^s  and 
the  muskets  a-re  levelled  at  his  head. 
ThisTime  the  guns  of  Washington  s 
Irmy  h"ak  down  the  wuUs  and  liber- 

^  TruiTto  i'.s  son/c.,  "Janice  Meredith" 
is  hl"torkal  romance  rather  than  p.c- 
torraT  representation  of  the  revolution 
with  love  interest  thrown  in.  The 
Scenic  representations  and  details  of 
actfon  are  set  forth  with  beauty,  it  not 
novelt 


Ro^ner  Jar  PearCBarUeU  Simmons, 
Arfhur  Tladtey  Vic  or  Bozardt,  lister 
^i  J^trv  Kelly  Robert  O'Connor. 
Ses  irwi';,  Adair,  Marie  P^tU. 

Buddy  Doyle,  Grace   Hamilton,  Helen 

'TheTntf^'t^tnment  moved  with  dis- ^ 
natch  The  24  scenes  carried  the  per- 
formancJ  to  an  unusually  late  hourj 
Burthev  were  always  a  pleasure  to  the 
?ye  in  the  r  richness,  in  their  daring  ex- 
travagance The  music  is  now  pleasing 
o  the  ear!  again  pertinent,  then  barely 
rising  beyond  the  commonplace  then 
S  fleeting.  The  dialogue  Is  .up- 
roariously   funny-and    here    th  s  d« 

rr^re^l^'n^L^bl/X'^bo^t^ng  l\ 

^"^hf  dancing  was  good.  There  were 
pleasing  exhibitions  of  Rufa"/"^" 
nique,  toe  dancing  that  excited  the  ad- 
miration i.<  the  swiftness  of  Pace,  In 
endurance,  in  the  astoundmg  '-•«mpla- 
cency  of  Veronica  in  the  demands  that 
were  made  on  her. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  a  few  ot 
the  comedy  scenes.  In  "The  Critic 
we  find  our  old  friend  of  vaudeville. 
George  Rosener,  who  used  to  do  a 
"protean"  act,  and  he  did  it  so  well 
and  so  long  that  he  could  no  longer 
deny  the  call  ot  big  buriesque.  1"  this 
sketch,  the  critic  is  lambasted,  throt- 
tled dies  and  yet  will  not  down.  Mr. 
Rosener  held  his  own  with  all  comers, 
though  hi.s  detractors  were  10  to  1.  A 
fine  diction,  a  clear  enunciation,  well 
poised,  he  sent  his  shafts  of  iroriy, 
satire,  rebuke  with  telling  effect.^  "Ihe 
critic  still  lives  despite  them  all. 

Another  treat  was  the  burlesque.  It 
Ford  Were  President."    In  this  Messrs. 
Gribble  and  Atleridge  have  their  fline 
with  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Thomas 
T^j-   •t:^^,'A     ■fotVior   finrl    son.  In 


:  KEITH  1 


II    ,j  cj itiii^ecj       •  ' 

A    Edison,   Ford,  father  and  son.  In 

:uon  a.«        .v.-   -•  ^^.^  Bartlett  Simmons  as  secre- 

'■^T-    '"Af.H^n  navies  plays  Janice  Ini  tary  of  gas  did  excellent  work  in  con- 
."^Ifleaua^rmrnneTand  f^^^^^^      all   duTting  the   "meeting,"  a  Pleasure  to 
I'll'^l  ^  T^rn^shin^  colonial  hero!  recall   in    hi.s   authority.   In  his  facial 


!,n  adeauate  manner  and  luinmiiB  aucung  tut-  ..-cc...^ 

n?cohec1es     The  dashing  colonial  hero  recall   in    hi.s  authori 

of  Harri-on  Ford  rings  true  to  the  best  play,  in  hi.s  "business. 

01   ri<iiii^"i>                     T,-n„„,,r.    as    Oeuree  Vot  asrain  in  the  OD« 


1  Music,  comedy,  drama,  all  have  a 
place  in  an  exceptionally  strong  and 
varied  program  of  vaudeville  offered 
this  week  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 
Any  of  several  acts  might  be  chosen  as 
,  the  headllner,  and  tney  shared  equally 
in  the  generous  applause  given  by  the 
large  audiences  at  the  performances 
yesterday. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  -was 
Miss  Adele  Rowland,  in  "Story  Songs," 
accompanied  by  Miss  Mildred  Brc^wn. 
Besides  her  announced  program,  which 
included,  "NIver  Agin."  "Back  Where 
the  Daftodils  Grow,"  "A  T^esson  with  a 
Fan."  "End  of  the  Road"  and  "Ala- 
iamy  Bound."  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
spond with  several  encores  as  a  result 
of  persistent  applause. 

Miss  Venlta  Gould  in  her  Impressions 
of  various  leading  stage  celebrities  also 
received  an  enthusiastic  greeting,  as 
did  Roger  Imhof,  Marcelle  Correne  and 
A.  J.  Hicks  in  their  comedy  sketch, 
"The  Pest  House."  Another  outstatld- 
ing  feature  ot  the  bill  was  presented  by 
Marcelle  and  his  partner,  a  trained  sea 
lion,  which  performed  many  difficult 
/eats  of  balancing  and  juggling  with 
I  his  master.  '* 

Hazel  Goff  and  Robbie  offered  an 
excellent  mu.sical  program  with  ma- 
rimba and  cornet,  while  Ed  and  To,ni 
Hickey  kept  the  audience.  In  laughter 
with  their  humorous  repartee  and  ec- 
centric dancing.  The  program  also  In- 
cluded RolC  Holbein,  humorous  painter; 
Jim  McLaughlin  and  Blanche  Evans  in 
"'^-   a  Little   Side  Street  "  <■  = 


roiu  ..-^  -  -  r-ay,  in  hi.s  -  Dusiness. 

traditions  Joseph  Kilgour  as  George  Yet  again  in  the  opening  scene  of  act 
Wash  ngton,  seem  to  have  stepped  out  2.  "A  Montmartre  Ca  e,''  Jack  Pearl 
of  one  oFthe  steel  engravings.  The  touched  the  apex  ot  comedy.  His 
I  other  historic  figures  of  Franklin.  Re-  sfenge  of  comic  values  was  given  full 
v.re  Jefferson  Patrick  Henry  and  La-,  expression.  Here  the  spectator  thought 
favettc  do  not  disappoint  those  who  ,  ^o?  of  the  actor,  but  rather  of  a  charac- 
•  remember  their  grade  school  histories.  |  ter  one  might  see  in  just  such  a  res- 
The^ttingrby  Joseph  Urban  and  the' !  ^aurant.  His  play  over  the  uquor.  his 
mu=lca  sf^re  by  Deems  Taylor  add  Sight  of  the  gun  and  the  gun  "lan  the 
Trta^^o  the  success  of  thep  |eP|^o-  ot^the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lion*  t-  ^  -•   n.*    fn^    Vkic-  vnic. 


".On  a  Little   Side  Street,"  a  skit  of 
song  and  dance;  the  Lamys  in  an  aero 
batlc  novelty,  and    the  usual 
picture  reels. 


motion 


LlOll.   

COPLEY  THEATRE— Boston  Reper- 
tory Company  in  "Captain  AppleJacX" 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Walte. 
Hac!<:ett.    The  cast:  „  , 

 ,•  ■''•'^»l7vldi;'^ 

i  ^^?:".^?at^l■  •^•■h,tcombe;:::::ElVp.t^,  Dudjeo., 
I  Ambrose  .^pplejcm.  ■  ■  ■  - ■■  sunAWz 

Anna  \  alesUa   »  violet  Facet 

>r.-s.  Pe..i.'«rd  -J,  "pVsncis  Comi.ton 

Ivnn  Boiolsky  Marianne.  Twrtge 

Maid-  •.   .  .Biirry  .Tones 

Dfinett   rhlllp  Tonge 

JoUnny  Jasco   ■ '  ti„„. 

In  England,  when  Sir  Charies  Haw- 
trey  played  the  timorous  and  fastidious 
Ambrose  Applejohn  adventuring  in 
mock  piracy,  the  play  was  called  "Am- 
brose Applejohn's  Adventure,"  and  the 
cumbrous  title  was  more  suited  to  the 
otrange  disorders  of  that  amazing  night.  ^ 
But  we  with  our  skill  in  maiiipulatinpr  j 
"oga"^  called  It  "Captain  Applejack^ 

i  l^,rn'UJ^  with  Waiu"ce  Idlin^e^r  ' 
Tmo^rerobrt^an^d  American  Applejohii 
7v.„l.  \fr   Cllve     And  slncS  then  It  na& 
^en  mmed  'st  that  there  is  little  need 
^of  outline  no«^     An  amusing  and^ln^ 
i  L'tlung'e  This  'miW  litUe'^  g-Ueman  of 
•     ^heiuel  tastes  into  a  night  of  wildest 
imaginings,  peopled 
shrieking  Russian  spies,  fainting  worn 
.  In  of  unknown  antecedents  and  gurgling 
pirates  planning  mutiny.  j 

The   perfofmance   last   night  at  tne 
Copley  was  spirited  and  the  company  1 
wen   assembled.     Mr.   Clive's  Ambros-^ 
Ipplejohn  was^musing  In  his  impotent 
fears  his  naive  attempts  at  readjust  iiK 
hlrns^l    to  his  different  states  and  the 
gusto  with  which  he  fl""|.°"'.]^'«„nf 
hard,  lingering  oaths  as  1^'^ 
a.  olratlcal  past  fled  away.    Mr.  Wow 
IbrTy's  Borolsky  was  decidedly  Anglo- 
I  Saxon    despite    the    "erceness    of  his 
makeup,  and  Miss  Dudgeon  a^  the  stac 
cato  Aunt  Aeatha  was  too  Insistent  in 
her  enunciation.    As  the  langorous  ad- 
Ivtntu^ess  Miss  Standing  l^-'^if^^fZ 
I  and  well  costumed,  and  Miss  Ediss  as 
\  Poppy    and   again    as    the    cabin  bo> 
1  played  with  a  prettv  .zest.     A  large 
I  audience  wa»  enthusl     Ip..  ^- 


jumping  iniu 

dancer  as  the  final  outlet  for  his  mis- 
ery, were  all  evidences  of  one  well 
schooled  in  his  trade.  T.  A.  R. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRF^The  Boston 
Stock  company  In  a  revival  of  The 
Old  Homestead,"  by  Denman  Thomp- 
son. Staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey.  The 
cast: 

Aunt  Matlldst  WWte«nb...^..Ann^^,li'^^^';«. 

51ckety    Ann   j^sie  Hltz 

nnle  Hopkins  samuel  Godfrey 

Frank  Hopkins  Caroline  Murphy 

Nellie  Patterson..  Leon  Hall 

Joshua  Whltcomb  Ho^lston  Richards  j 

Cy  Prime   Bernard  Burke  , 

gb  Gamy.   Bernard  Nedell 

Happy  Jack  Frederick  Murray 

judge  Patterson.  .  .  ■  Mahar 

Mrs.  Henry  HopKina   EJklns 

Henry  Hopkins  George  Spelvln 

Walter  Blake....  Ralph  Morehouse 

Francois  Fogarty.   J„hn  Collier 

Reuben  ^^hltcomb  pVank  Twltchell 

one  of  the  Finest  Reroley 

Seth  Pe'"^.'"''A;;;,- -J  ..Wallace  Forden 
¥he^H'ot'o'k%\^Trr^oV.\\. Ralph 

M".   ^";"^"Tje-sWan.ey  Ba^d,,_  ^^^^^ 

Len   Holbrook   Elroy  Butler 

Warren   Ellis  George  Sand 

Dave  Willard  i.'." '  V,,,.  hack  to 

"The  Old  Homestead"  came  back  to 
Boston  last  evening,  bringing  with-  t 
a  wealth  of  romantic  memories  to  vet- 
eran theatregoers  and  giving  the 
younger  generation  an  excellent  Idea 
of  thl  Play  -'th  which  Denman 
Thompson  brought  laughter  and  sobs 
a  generation  ago. 

As  Mr.  Godfrey  realized  In  full  the 
historical  significance  of  the  revlv^. 
he   made   every   effort   to   make  last 

night  s  Per^---„f  t^rThTmpso"  o^?g- 
slble  a  '■«P»<=a  of  the  ino    P  ^^^^^ 

inal.    And  in  this.  a=^°^°'^^     f^r,  he 

whose  "«™°7,,J,t?g,y^  successful.  The 
was  almost- startlingiy  s"  Thompson 
scenery  ,  was  redolent  ^  t^^  Hall, 
a^-^^d^^^sh^^com.  Thomp. 
Ui;oVe'd\Tv;n?:b^e"tradlt.^ 


'jBRAILOWSKYl 

pianist  or  country. 
;  :a":'':;:":sf  Bo^Tn're  ye3terda. 

Afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,    ^hls  was^  W  I 
Inroeram:    Sonata.  B  minor.  Liszt.  Fan- 
ira  fe  lmpromptu.  Ballad.  A  flat  major 

Etude.  C  sharp  minor;  ^altz.  D  flat  | 
i  major;  Polonaise.  A  flat  major.  Chopin 
'papillons.    Schumann;    -Baba    Jaga.  , 

Gar^otColossuses  ^y  Kiev. 

sky  Ktude,  F  sharp  major.  Stravinsky.  | 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  6,  Liszt.  ■ 
ml  musical  tendencies  are  "-ark- 

edf;%r"Snounced  that  people  w  n  var^^ 

"'^f  . 're's^nt    abl  utes       Probably  | 

owsky's  P'^^^*'"^„  „.in  agree  that  he.  , 
everybody  however  wm  agree  . 

like  Mr  :  ,  uie  making  ot  a  ' 

has  In  his  mature  an  i.e  ^ 

"'^'"r^'techniauf  fine  musical  feeling 

'?Tour "  keen  inteUigence,  and  beyond 
of  course  keen  temperament 

r<!;lfdrher;r?:ns':°cureawldesuc.| 
cess  in  f  ffl^-  Brallowsky  deeply 

Its  stormy   aUegro.     A  rousing 
rfl-^rbalir   Hrbroughfto  the  polo- 

^t^r^otii;^r!;r^t^aSi 

U  st"^  as  it  has  not  stirred  an  audience, 
^^^C.:i^t'mr"cara;^attendan^.ro-a^ 

thins  more  of  tendernes.-.  of  P-^etry- 
Fo  wh"n  he  was  not  raging  yesterda 
at  white  heat  or  ^moving  at  a  tear  i^- 
nace  Mr.  Bra!low'Bk>-  seemed  not  qu  I. 
happy  m  the  cantilena  pt  the  sonal« 
tor  instance'  he  appeared  at  a  loss  wha 
to  do  with  It;  the  slow  P'lrt  of  h 
Chopin  impromptu  he  P'ayef  'ess Jellc 
itously  than  the  early  "-'PPllnS  P^^"^, 
One  might  wish,  too,  that  Mr  Brai 
lowsky  would  see  his  way  to  the  llnls 
before  he  makes  a  start;  he  could  »d< 


n°«S    .^W*    at    lime..    .n,or*  repose. 

^  whHt  doef.  It  matter?  Mr.  Bra  1-  ! 
owrty-H  faultH  ..ro  the  r>Lul.s  of  youth., 

h  H  Jhi'obl.mg  rmotloniil  pow.-r,  mean- 
^vhllc  bv  "s  Xlt'hly  color.<l  tone,  and 
by  tb.  dJzle  of  hla  tfchnlt^ue  be  cai> 
.waUnue  to  stir  audiences  to  a  wild 

f'pltcli  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  f 'd' /''f'  "j' 
yUerduy  afternoon.  For  he  has  vU 
iallty.  and  vitality,  after  '^'^^ 
counts  most.   ^  ^^ 


nniichalant,  ii    'i.  .iicst  .stra  i 

of  impertlneni  e.  :,        no  I^e  Uart;> 

til;  In  the  full  flower  of  Us  beauty — a 
hothousu  plant  surely,  but  growing  with 
the  wild  freedom  of  the  duRrose."  And  , 
11  was  said  that  Le  Bargry,  knowing  tho 
ire-tijonslbllltles  of  his  position,  pro- 
nounced lii.s  dictum  on  the  evening  tic 
as  the  rfsult  of  mature  reflection. 

And  long  before,  a  fop  pictured  by 
John  Leech  In  Punch  asked  a  felloiv- 
fop  In  a  box  at  the  opera  how  he 
achieved  such  a  "mhraculous"  tie.  "My 
dear  fellow,  I  give  my  whole  mind  to 
it." 

l)ld  not  Beau  Brummel  say:  "A  dandy 
glvea  caro  to  his  tie.  but  never  extreme 
care"?  Yet  when  his  valet  bore  from 
the  dressing-room  a  platter  of  crumpled 
ties,  Brummel  remarked  to  a  friend: 
"Those  are  our  failures." 


CARLOS  SEDANO 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Carlos  Sedano.  a  young  Spanish  vio- 
linist, played  In  Boston  for  the  ■  flr.st 
time  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall. 
Harry  Kaufman  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  read  as  follows:  Tartlnl,  the 
Devil's  Trill:  Lalo,  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Andante,  and  Rondo  {rom  the  "Span- 
ish" Symphony:  T.schalkovsky-Auer, 
Melodle  and  Valse:  RIes,  Perpetuum 
Mobile;  Mendelssohn,  On  Wings  of 
Song:  Ohaminade-KreLsIer,  Serenade 
Espagnole:  Bazzlnl,  Rondo  des  Lutins. 

Mr.  Sedano,  tall  and  slender,  stands 
well  when  he  plays  and  makes  no 
physical  appeal  to  the  hearer  by  sway- 
ing of  the  lx)dy,  tossing  of  the  head, 
eyes  rolled  toward  the  celling,  as  If  he 
were  carried  away  by  emotion  and  his 
soul  were  In  tho  seventh  heaven.  His 
bearing  is  that  of  a  self-respecting 
artist  who  also  respects  his  audience. 

He  has  many  excellent  qualities;  pure 
intonation,  a  well-trained  left  hand, 
flexible  bowing,  a  beautiful  tone  In 
both  piano  and  forte  passages,  sure  and 
brilliant  mechanism,  without  tricks  to 
startle,  or  to  Incite  applause. 

As  an  Interpreter  of  the  music  Mr. 
Sedano  showed  taste,  and  as  the  con- 
cert progressed,  more  warmth  than 
when  he  began.  There  Is  more  In 
old  Tartlnl's  music  than  he  found,  ad- 
mirably as  he  played  what  he  did  find 
therein.  A  certain  nobility  was  lacking, 
in  the  interpretation;  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  be  romantic,  even  sentimental, 
whereas  the  whole  work  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  grand  manner.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  performance 
should  be  robust  or  strenuous  througn- 
out.  A  simple  air  can  be  played  In  the 
grand  manner;  and  there  can  be  no- 
bility in  a  suave  song. 

With  Lalo's  enchanting  music  Mr.  Se- 
dano was  on  still  better  terms.  His 
interpretation  was  franker,  less  man- 
nered, and  here  he  thought  more  for 
himself,  expressed  his  own  emotions. 
His  performance  of  the  Finale  was  re- 
markable for  Its  clearness.  Its  rhyth- 
mic perfection.  Its  rhetorical  and  mu- 
sical phrasing.  An  excellent  perform- 
ance, worthy  of  a  mature  ^artist  of  the 
highest  reputation. 

This  young  man  will  evidently  go 
far.  He  has  Indisputable  native  gifts; 
his  acquirements  are  already  of  great 
value. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
Sedano  added  to  the  program.  Mr. 
Kaufman  played  the  accompaniments 
in  a  musical  and  supporting  manner. 

KleVen  years  ago  thia  month  w-e  read 
ot  "the  king  of  necktie  manufacturers" 
touring  the  world,  this  super-tie  mer- 
chant "whose  taste  is  regarded  by  the 
most  exclusive  set  of  male  society  as 
the  last  word  in  necktie  design."  Did 
he  visit  Boston?  His  cheapest  cravat 
cost  |10  and  he  would  not  accept  an' 
offer  for  fewer  than  25  ties.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  clearing  $100,000  a 
Teaj. 


There  Is  now  on  our  table  "Cravatl- 
ana,"  a  treatise  on  cravats,  considering 
their  origin,  their  political,  physical  and 
moral  Influence,  their  form,  color  and 
species.  The  little  book,  a  translation 
from  the  eighth  English  edition.  Is  dated 
Paris,  1S23.  There  Is  a  plate  illustrating 
14  varieties,  and  the  manner  of  folding 
the  cravat.  There  are  also  vignettes. 
The  cravats  are  entitled  the  oriental, 
mathematical,  Byronlc,  Bergaml,  Amer- 
ican, mall  coach,  throne  of  love,  Irish, 
liorsccollar,  hunting,  Gordian  knot,  gas- 
tronomic, Mahratta.  The  cravats  are 
aU  high: 

"With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  pro- 
truding chin. 

Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made 
of  tin  I 

.■\nd  have  a  neck-cloth — by  the  throat 
of  Jove! 

Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove!" 

AU  high,  except  the  Byron,  Bergaml, 
Maliratta,  Gordian  knot  and  the  gastro- 
nomic. 


The  colors  of  the  American  cravat 
described  In  this  treatise  are  ocean 
green  and  amaranth.  This  reminds  us 
ot  an  article  by  M.  Paul-Sentenac  that 
appeared  in  Monsieur  and  was  quoted 
in  a  recent  number  of  Figaro.  The 
article  Is  entitled,  "On  the  cravat  and 
tint,  or  the  relations  of  colors."  The  j 
ingenious  author,  lamenting  the  modern 
costumes  of  men,  coats  no  longer  of 
royal  blue,  bright  orange  red,  reddish 
violet,  Insists  that  we  should  sport 
colored  cravats  and  even  shirts. 

"For  the  cravat  one  abandons  the 
nuance  In  the  search  of  color.,"  ,,A,uda- 
cious  stripes  are  recommended.  "Silk 
foulards  are  no  longer  white  or  gray, 
or  white  striped  with  black;  they  pre- 
sent the  most  unexpected,  the  most  di- 
verse mixtures  of  tones  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  motives.  Shirts  with  stripes 
and  squares  of  color  are  worn  dally 
more  and  more.  Shall  we  insist  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  shirr  be  of 
the  same  color?  Men  of  taste  do  not 
commit  the  outrageous  fault  of  erect- 
ing a  mauve  collar  on  a  blue  shirt 
front." 


All  colors,  says  the  gifted  M.  Paul- 
Sentenac,  should  go  with  the  color  of 
tho  face  as  well  as  the  costume.  Gentle- 
men of  the-18th  century,  or  the  portrait 
painters,  understood  these  subtleties. 
"I  have  seen  in  a  *reputable  second- 
hand shop  a  portrait  of  one  of  those 
•gros  crapeussins,'  as  the  skinny  M.  de 
Voltaire  called  them,  clad  in  a  brick 
red  coat  to  suit  the  full-blooded  face 
of  the  sitter.  On  the  other  hand  a  pale, 
dreamy  person  with  a  fine  physiogno- 
m/,  was  portrayed  in  a  silver  blue  coat, 
in  perfect  accord  with  his  aristocratic 
pallor." 


About  the  same  time  we  read  that  if 
any  one  had  accused  Parisian  men,  of 
otherwise  unblemished  character,  of 
buying  ready-made  cravats,  they  would 
have  blushed  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. It  was  in  1902  when  M.  Le  Bargy 
appeared  in  "Le  Marquis  de  Priola" 
that  his  cravat  became  the  rage.  It 
was  known  as  the  Priola  tie,  and  the 
arbiters  of  fashion  then  declared  that  a 
symmetrical  tic  was  vulgar;  It  was 
worse.  It  was  bourgeolse.  For  M.  Le 
Bargy  merely  took  a  piece  of  muslin  of 
the  required  shape,  and,  without  looking 
in  the  glass,  attached  it  deftly  to  the 
base  of  his  collar.  The  Le  Bargy  tie 
ties  Itself. 

"There  Is  a  picturesque  air  of  con- 
fusion about  It^  It  seems  to  have  grown 
there  by  accident,  without  any  partlcu- 
llar  thought.    It  is  •neglige,'  It  Is  almost 


And  so  attention  should  today  be  paid 
the  color  of  the  hair.  If  you  are  blond 
and  if  you  have  a  delicate  rosy  com- 
plexion, or  the  pallor  of  distinction, 
limit  your  choice  in  cravats  to  pure  and 
soft  tonalities.  Take  turquoise  or  lapis 
!lazuli  blue.  They  will  go  well  with 
[waistcoats  of  oriental  tobacco,  undyed 
wool,  sea  blue  or  gray,  which  vou 
doubtless  like.  White  and  black  checks 
are  not  bad,  nor  Is  straight  black  or 
white  with  lilac.  Shun  too  raw  colors, 
i  fiery  reds  which  will  war  against  your 
color.  Linen  with  fine  stripes  or  rose 
checks  will  not  be  unbecoming. 

But  if  you  are  dark,  if   you  have  a 
coppery  skin,  you  can  allow  yourself 
flowers  of  the   field,   poppy  red,  corn 
flower,   even  bachelors   buttons.  Red- 
faced  men,  those  of  a  high  color,  would 
be  well  inspired  if  they  chose  strong, 
'  eombre    colors,    capable    of  struggling 
I  victoriously   with   the   crimson,  of  the 
I  face.    As  for  men  whose  hair  is  white 
,  or  gray,  prematurely  or  not.  let  them 
,  adopt  clear  and  corresponding  colors. 

In  a  word,  let  correspondence  in  har- 
i  monies  be  the  motto,  friendliness  in 
colors. 

AVe  hope  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
will  read  this  column,  and  ponder  well 
the  advice  given  by  the  Parisian.  Mr. 
Johnson's  taste  in  cravats  is  shocking. 
Unmindful  of  traditions,  he  delights  in 
flaming  red  cravats,  and  when  he 
wishes  to  appear  as  the  accomplished 
sociologist  of  international  reputation, 
he  sports  a  chintz  cravat  that  might 
have  been  cut  from  his  Aunt  Vashtl's 
bedstetCd  valance. 


OEHRKE 

■  ,  .,:    Aa  tho    WttiM  Wag») 
uli,  till)  goals  .that  ho  kicked  and  tho 

things  that  he  did— 
The  bites  of  the  Bulldog  of  which  he  got 

rid, , 

Butting  Into  their  play.s  where  ho  never 
was  bid. 

Tho  cliarges  he  made  and  the  yards  that 
he  slid 

With  a  zip  and  abandon  that  couldn't 

b,5  hid—  , 
Proclaimed  him  to  all  a  superlative  kid 
With  a  sure  reputation  to  rival  the  CId. 
Ho  h(  re's  for  a  cheer  that  will  blow  off 

I  he  lid 

And  our  greetings  to  Gehrke,  the  King 
of  the  end. 
Boston.  JOCELYN. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  Just  been  discovered  that  the 
Egyptians  had  pocket  flasks  4.000  years 
ago.  Now  It  they  had  pocket  flasks 
they  must  have  had  trouscr  pockets  to 
put  the  flasks  In,  and  so'  they  must 
have  worn  trouser.s.  It's  wonderful 
how  much  we  can  find  out  about  the 
ancient  Egyptians  If  science  only  gives 
us  a  single  clue.  It.  H.  L. 

BOOST? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  brother  makes  cross-word  puzzles 
for  me.  Do  you  know  a  five-letter  word 
meaning  a  kick-ln-the-pants? 

CAROLINE. 

MRSJLinLEFIELD 

JORDAN  HALL— Song  recital  by 
Laura  Llttlefield.  Mrs.  Dudley  Fltts, 
accompanist.  The  program  Included 
songs  by  Handel,  Purcell,  Pergolesi,  Du- 
parc,  Chabrler.  Debussy,  Grovlez,  Mrs. 
Beach,  Arthur  Bliss,  Bullock,  Martin 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Lehman  and  Margaret  Starr 
McLaln. 

As  Is  her  custom,  Mrs.  LIttlefleld 
chose  an  Interesting  program  and  well 
arranged,  although  songs  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  conspicuously  lacking;  and 
she  sang  with  beautiful  precision  and 

'  clarity  of  tone  and  diction;  an  ad- 
mirable musician.  And  It  is  In  those 
songs  that  demand,  primarily,  elegance, 
a  clearness  of  outline  and  a  formal  pas- 
sion, that  she  Is  best;  for  she  has  no 
warmth  or  poignancy. 

There  was  a  rare  finish  in  her  singing 
of  Handel's  air  from  his  oratorio  of 
"Jepthah"  ;  there  was  a  cool  fiuidlty  and 
melancholy,  rather  than  tragic  fire,  in 
her  Dido's  lament  from  Purcell's  opera, 
and  there  was  teasing  humor  in  her  air 
from  Pergolesi's  "La  Serva  Padrona." 

I  .  In  her  French  group,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Elegie  of  Dtiparc,  which  she 
sang  loudly  rather  than  elegiacially,  she 
sang  admirably.  In  Chabrier's  amusing 
music  for  Rostand's  grotesque  "Ballade 
des  Gros'  Dindons"  she  showed  Gallic 
wit ;  she  was  piquant  and  rhythmic  In 
the  Spanish  "Gultares  and  Mandolines" 
of  the  French  Grovez ;  and  she  sang 
Debussy's  "II  pleure  dans  mon  Coeur" 
from  the  verses  of  Verlalne,  apprecia- 
tively. 

Of  her  last  group,  which  ijicluded 
songs  by  Mrs.  Beach  and  Mrs.  Leh- 
ni.ann,  the  most  Interesting  were  the 
two  songs  ot  unearthly  pallor  which 
Arthur  Bliss  set  to  poems  of  Walter 
de  la  Mare — "The  Witch  Hare"  and 
"The  Buckle,"  and  a  slim,  oriental  lyric, 
"The  Song  of  the  Palanquin  Bearers," 
by  Martin  Shaw,  another  of  the  younger 
English  composers.  This,  Mrs.  Little- 
field  was  obliged  to  repeat.  Mrs.  Fitts 
accompanied  her  intelligently.  There 
were  several  encores,  and  a  medium- 
sized  audience  showed  its  enthusiasm 
with  spontaneity.  E.  G. 


MUST  ALTER  SCENES  OF 
"ARTISTS  AND  MODELS 

The     Boston     municipal  censorship 
I  board  has  notified  the  management  of 
1  "Artists  and  Models,"  now  playing  at 
;  the  Shubert  Theatre,  that  many  of  the 
'  principals  and   chorus    must   be  more 
I  fully  clothed   henceforth  If  they  wish 
to  Continue  acting  on  the  local  stage. 
City  Censor  John  M.  Casey,  secretary 
ot   the   board,     further     directed  the 
elmlnation   of  the  entire  burlesque  on 
"Rain,"  the  cutting  of  several  lines  In 
i  the  opening  scene,  all  references  to  se.\ 
relations  In  the  sketch  "Memorial  Day," 
and  all  mention  of  the  manufacture  of 
hooch. 

The  full  censorship  board  viewed  the 
'  opening  performance.  It  comprises 
Mayor  Curley,  Chief  Justice  Wilfred 
Bolster  ot  the  municipal  court.  Police 
Commissioner  Wilson  ard  Censor  Cas- 
ey. The  latter  went  to  New  York  about 
three  weeks  ago  and  made  suggestions 
for  purifications  which  ^ad  already  been 
made  when  the  show  otened  in  Boston. 


Mr.  Newman's  Traveltalk  in  Sym- 
phony hall  tomorrow  night  and  Satur- 
[  day  afternoon  will  be  about  Ceylon  and 
[  Slngapo.-e.  Ii  should  be  of  peculiar 
Interest  now  that  the  English  Conserva- 
tives have  determined  to  make  Singa- 
pore a  naval  base. 


.    ^    ^  t  '- 

Apropo.'i  of  the  cabled  reports  about  | 
Kthel  Leglnska  exciting  enthunlasm  by  ^ 
her  conducting  orcheetras,  we  quote  | 
from  the  London  Times  of  Nov.  8:  "The 
I  onduetln^  was  that  of  an  amateur  and 
wo  cannot  aay  more  than  that  It  whs 
roaaonaMy  guod  at  that.  MIbh  Leglnska 
allows  her  beat  to  stand  still,  and  tho 
players  cannot  In  consequence  prophesy' 
when  the  next  beat  will  be,  and  so  they 
jhavo  to  wait  for  It  unlesH  the  motion  l.s 
I  fairly  faet.  .  .  .  Two  orchestral  plecen 
by  tho  conductor,  said  to  be  after  poems 
of  I'agore,  were  al»«  played.  The  com- 
poser has  a  good  deal  to  learn  before 
she  can  attempt  such  things.  On  tho 
whole,  we  did  not  gather  more  than  we 
knew  before,  that  she  Is  a  good  pianist 
I  with  a  sensitive  touch  and  Is  fond  of 
music." 

j  Lois  Maier,  pianist,  who  will  play  In 
I  Jordan  hail  Saturday  afti^rnoon,  is  the 
'  wife  of  Guy  Maler. 

Fanny   Ward's   50,000-franc   diamond  , 
pendant,   "a  costly  pin  ornament  and 
other  goms,"  have  been  stolen  In  Paris. 
Somebody     Is     always    stealing  Ml.ss 
Ward's  precious  jewels. 

I  RECALL 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Now  that  I  have  passed  the  Great 
Divide,  and  am  descending  the  western 
alopu  with  the  sun  In  my  eyes,  my 

j  early  days  at  the  dear  old  Boston  Mu- 
seum, in  the  early  VO's;  memories  of 

!  many  of  my  associates  there,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  face  and  voice 
of  one  A.  S.  H.  Murray  comes  to  me 

■  from  out.  of  the  mists.     Murray  was 

'  Scotch  and  may  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  LIndley  Murray,  or  some  of  the 
Aberdeen  or  Edinboro  Murrays,  and 
Murray  had  a  very  gontlo  way  with 
hlni,  his  Inheritance  from  a  father  who 
was  a  "meenlster"  of  a  kirk  In  the 
land  of  the  heather — and  Harry  Lauder. 

Ash  Murray,  as  we  called  him,  was 
tall,  very  unobtrusive  and  retiring  in 
his  manner,  soft  spoken,  and  although 
born  In  the  land  of  Bobby  Burn.s,  had 
very  little  of  the  burr  or  other  charac- 
teristic of  speech  that  we  associate 
with  his  nationality,  and  j-et  one  who 
had  been  familiar  with  his  countrymen 
would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  lo- 
cating his  land  of  nativity. 

At  this  same  time,  during  Murray's 
connection  with  the  Museum's  family, 
there  was  also,  shall  I  say,  one  Charley 
Stevenson,  and  he  was  a  fresh  importa- 
tion from  tlie  Emerald  Isle.  Handsome 
as  man  is  seldom  made,  tall  as  Murray, 
but  broader,  more  meat  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  possessor  of  naturally 
Marcel-waved  hair  of  delicate  blonde 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  the  female  of 
tho  species  of  the  present-day  of  bob- 
bing. 

Stevenson's  characteristics  were  quite 
different  from  Murray's,  for  Char- 
ley was  assertive,  positive  and  forcible, 
but  a  most  likable  young  man.  He  was 
everjbody's  friend,  and  everybody  was 
his,  a  royal  good  fellow,  and  Charley 
was  my  dressing  room  mate,  high  up 
on  the  Court  square  side  of  the  old 
Museum.  Charley  was  argumentative, 
and  being  of  Celtic  ancestry,  naturally 
belligerent,  although  not  quarrelsome. 

Smoking  v/as  not  allowed  In  the  thea- 
tre  excepting  in   the   dressing  rooms, 
and  many  of  the  actors  were  in  the 
habit  of  gathering  in  our  room  to  smoke 
and  argue.  One  night  we  were  doing  an 
English  play  and  Murray  was  cast  in 
it,  playing  the  part  of  .in  Englishman. 
An  argument  was  started  on  the  proper 
costuming  of  English  characters  when 
Stevenson,  being  kno".n  to  be  compara- 
tively fresh  from  London,   ventured —  j 
no,  not  ventured,  Charley  never  ven-  j 
tured,  but  plunged  boldly  in,  on  what 
should  have  been  the  proper  makeup 
for  the  character  Murray  was  imperson-  \ 
atlng,  and  punctuated  his  peroration  by 
pointing  to  the  hat  Murray  v.^as  wear-  • 
ing  at  the  moment  for  his  Englishman,  j 
asserting  that  "no  Englishman  would  : 
wear  a  hat  like  that,"  when  the  modest  ' 
and  timid  Murray,  In  the  quietest  man- 
ner possible,  replied,  "I  bought  that  hat 
In  London." 

Stevenson  1b  still  living,  but  where, 
oh,  where.  Is  Murray? 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


Concerts  next  Sunday;  Symphony 
hall.  3:30  P.  M..  Roland  Hayes,  tenor; 
St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.,  People's 
symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  MoUenhauer, 
conductor;  Fela  Rybler,  pianist. 


'  The  first  of  the  extra  concerts  by  th© 
Boston  symphony  orchestra  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  hall  next  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Kou-ssevitzky  will  conduct 
and  Miss  Glanlnnl  will  sing. 
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Notes  and  Lines; 

I  see  some  of  the  lowbrows  have  been 
kicking  again  about  the  buxon.- 
neas  of  some  of  our  operat.c 
female  singers.  As  an  argunieiit  that 
iHero  in  opPort..,.l'v-but  I  remember 
that  the  famous  i.r.  rUnsl.'ck  of  Vienna 
once  "aid  of  a  certain  singer:  "S'ho  Is 
beautiful  beautiful,  beautiful!  Oh.  why 
can't  one  'ee  ^s■ith  one's  ears.  too. 
can  t  one  ^^j^^y  FROM  PEORIA. 

Braiim^-8  1^  minor  symphony:  ".Sir 
Henry  Wood  always  seems  to  take  this 
i  composer  hv  the  sleeve  and  to  ask  him 
'  wlO,  a  nudge  not  lb  be  quite  so  .olemi. 
Mr  Albert  Coates  makes  him  appear  o 
eloress  hln  sentiments  more  profu.sely 
f^an  is  his  wont,  and  one  has  even 
Ino"  n  M.  Kouasevltzky  to  compel  him 
I  dance  the  zopak."-Manchester  Guar- 

dlan.   _^  

Mr  Pierpolnt  is  indebted  to  his  press 
notices  for  some  fflad  moments.  Thus 
one  compositor  informed  the  world  that 
the  singer  had  given  "  "O  Ruddier  Than 
the  Clergy  .vith  great  effect,"  while  on 
another  occasion  a  reporter  announced 

f'  ,  ..,,,,3    as  Galatea.  Mr.   as 

Acis  and  Mr.  Bantock  as  '.•ere 
very  effective.-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nHnter  must  also  be  held  responsible 
For  he  interesting  report  of  a  concert  | 
«t  which  the  singer  had  given  T  he 
bUouIm  Love  Sons-  and  "The  Devout, 
f  ^.er  "  MTVierpolnt.  said  the  printon 
•Ch  very  effective  1..  'The  Bedroom 
Lov "  song-  and  "The  Devout  Liver.  - 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Watson  Lyle,  In  his  "Pastoral  Moods 
and  Impressions,"  finds  nature  a  care- 
ful musician.  Thus  the  weasel  should 
be  named  Allegro  con  brio  because  of 
his  quick.  ct.mllcnl  manner  of  progres- 
sion "Plashing  gayly  over  the  V^hhh^ 
th°  tiny  brook  slng.s  Ught-hearte  lly  tho 
second  Etude  of  Chopin's  Op.  2..  and 
the  colors  of  autumn  are  ever  a  pio- 
longed  diminuendo  from  fortlss.mo  t 
nianis"  imo.  with  an  occasional  blare  o 
crhn^n  a^t^  scarlet  byway  of  for^ando." 

ELENA  GERHARDT 


adroitly  and  with  vivid  power  oi  vnar- 
acteriK'.tion.  Miss  Gerhardt  set  the.ni 
forth.  Htr  humor,  after  this  keen  sense 
c4  characterization,  remains  her  strong- 
est a.=sfcl.  AVltli  stirring  gu.xto  she  sans 
Wolfs  extraordinary  song  of  the  storks 

 but  the  pity  of  it  that  the  omlsi^ion 

of  the  last  stanza  spoilt  the  point  for 
many  people!  On  her  own  ground  Miss 
Gerh.ardt  need  fear  no  rivalry. 

R.  R.  G. 


Elena  Gerhardt.  mezzo  soprano,  ga^e 
a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  in 
which  she  roused  an  audience  of  goon 
(Size  to  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  ver^ 
unusual.    Her  accompanist,  on 
.  ingly  able  one.  was  Betsy  Culp.  Miss 
Gerhardt  sang  six  Schubert  songs;  the 
second    to   Suleika,    "An    die  Musik 
•Fischerweise."     the     serenade.  Die 
Forelle"  and  "The  Erlking."    Songs  in 
English  followed:   "The  Sf-ilor's  A^lfe 
by  Burleigh,  Carpenter's  "The  Lawd  I^ 
Smilin',"    "To  an  Invalid"   by  \^lter 
Golde  and  "Three  Little  Fairy  Songs 
and  "Music.  When  Soft  Voices  Die  b> 
Maurice    Besly.  To 
three  s<,ngs  by  Brahms  "O. 
•■Vergebliches   Staendc'aen     and  tel 
delnsamkeit";     and      hree     b>  Wolf_ 
•■.Storchenljotschaft.       Auf   aem  h 
nen   Balkon"    and    "Der   'P'reund^  Ot 
•ourse    there    were    many  addit 
,oncs  and  repetitloni.  p=tab- 
Since  the  days  when  *he  first  estaO 
j.ished  her  high  repute  '"Boston  M.^ 
Gerhardt  has  made   great  gain  in  the 
technica'  side  of  her  art.    Last  n.„ht 
she   .sang    with   freer,  more 
beautiful    tone    than    used    to   be  the 
n-ise      with     a     firmer     commanU  or 
breath,  a  smoother  legato.    Her  enur^ 
c[at:on.   in  her  beautifully  Pronounced 
Enslish.   as    well    as    m    her/  native 
tongue,  she  has  brought  to  a  high  de 

^'stil^  :l^"remains  an   oddly  uneven 
singer     Glorving  in  the  bt^t  of  Schu- 
berf  and^rahms,  with  the  enterpr^ 
to  find  and  the  fine  taste  to  '^^       f ' 
ful   unfamiliar  songs  of  ^'=l>"'?iy V"f 
masterpieces  aM  but  ^inknown  bi  A,V  ojf 
«bB   made   no  bones    of    singipg  last 
n^ht  as  undistingui.shed  a  set  of  songs 
Tn  English  as  one  often  finds  on  a  pro- 
gram. Though  she  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinarily keen  ei'.r  for  tonal  ^'ol'^r-the 
range  of  tints  and  shades  at  her  com- 
r^and    is    amazin.?ly    wide-.t  disturos 
hor   apparently   not   at   all   when  she 
emits  sounds  of  most  unpleasant  harsh- 

lUrelv  last  night,  if  ever,  did  she  .sing 
an  entire  musical  phrase  so  that  It  lin- 
irers  ir  the  memory.  But  two  or  three 
words  in  sequence  she  frequently  sang 
with  inflections  truly  delightful  in 
ivrical  vein  she  is  not  remarkable,  nor 
in  tho  highly  dramatic,  where  her  voice 
will  not  stand  her  in  stead. 

But  ]et  Miss  Gerhardt  tell  a  little  tale, 
and  who  can  do  it  better?  The  Uout 
the  hsherman.  the  serenader  who  went 
home  repulsed— there  were  two  ot  th=m 
bv  th.  wav.  Brahms  s  and  ^\  olf  s— the 
;,^Iv's  pretty  songs,  mighty 


Women  are  Influenced  by  a  dlfteront 
type  of  heroine,  by  heroines  such  as 
Jane  E>Te.  Mme.  Bovary,  and  Anna 
Karenina.  to  whom  we  may  add  Manon 
Lescaut  and  Marguerite  Gautier.  The 
reason  is  not  delicate,  but  I  will  state 
it:  while  men  are  interested  In  fools, 
such  as  Dora  Copperfield  and  her  suc- 
cessor, Agnes,  In  Amelia  Sedle.v,  an- 
other kind  of  fool;  In  the  unhappy  Tess, 
women  are  more  interested  in  heroines 
who  lead  a  life  of  more  or  less  radiant 
vice.  Tlg#r  skins,  orchids  in  green 
vases,  heroines  with  green  eyes  or 
green  hair,  in  green  frocks,  have  read 
quite  another  lesson  to  many  a  woman 
who  is  sheltered  and  who  wishes  that 

the  roof  would  blow  oft.   

— \V.  L.  GEORGE. 

ftREIVIATURE  SENILITY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"A  church  choir."  says  Mrs.  Barn 
hardt,  who  Is  suing  Mr.  Earnhardt  for 
divorce,  "Is  the  most  aangerous  place 
in  the  world  for  susceptible  middle 
aged  husbands."  O  Mrs.  Barnhardt 
hardlv  anv  place  is  what  you  might  call] 
absolutely  safe  for  Persons  thus  de- 
scribed. -JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 
Chestnut  Hill. 

ORTHORS  AN  RABBITS 

.\s  the  AVorld  Wags: 

The  book  by  ed  wiggam,  altho  uv  a 
romantik  nachure.  laks  that  seeks  apeel 
ter  be  found  in  elinor  glinna  latest  ro- 
mance, "tha  life  an'  deth  uv  tracy  the 
outlaw,   with   aktual    fotografs.  taken 
In    tha   morg."     Profeser   harick  hoo 
employs  modurnizm  as  tha  bases  uv  his 
volyum,  is  forsed  back  into  obskurity 
by  a  resent  wurk  uv  similer  karakter 
frum  tha  pen  uv  this  promisin'  yung 
fella  Rudolph'  raspe,  intitled:  "tha  ser- 
prisin'  advenchures  uv    baron  .mum- 
chosen."   An'  may  I  not  call  yer  at- 
tenshun,  mr.  bumble,  ter  a  pamflet  I 
am  .about  ter  Ishue  fer  tha  uplift  uv 
hoomanlty  an'   in  behalf  uv  th8  wild 
animuls-    Tha  bases  is  this,  Meny  folks 
have  animul  pets  wlch  they  show  the 
gratest  care,  but  how  about  tha  uthers? 
Why   should   tha   harmless  little  wild 
rabbit  have  ter  ware  fur  pants  In  tha 
hot  summer  wether?  I  am  about  ter 
start  a  moovement  wherein  these  poor 
Innercent  Uttle  chlldrun  uv  tha  grate 
outdoors  win  be  give  a  Eveready  mas- 
sage In  June  an'  furnished  with  little 
pom  beech  soots  durin  tha  hot  spell. 
Wen  they  realize  It  are  fer  there  own 
kumfert,  we  will  akcept  there  joyful 
ejcpreshuns  uv  gratitood  as  ample  re- 
ward.    Aaint  It  a  bootiful  thot? 

SNOWSHOE  AL. 


summer  of  U6l  l  wa.s  present  at  a  c  jr  - 
tennial  celebration  in  the  town  of  ' 
Weathersfield.  Vt.  The  services  were 
held  In  a  typical  old-time  chureh,  which 
stood  on  a  lofty  hill  at  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 

A  pageant  depicting  the  early  life  of 
the  town  was  arranged  in  a  beautiful 
gro've  near  the  church.  And  long  tables 
spread  with  a  bountiful  feast  for  every- 
body. Including  not  only  "like  what 
mother" — but  what  grandmother  and 
great-grandnwther  "used  to  make."  with 
"twlst-a-bouts"  (old-fashioned  dough- 
nuts) at  least  10  inches  long,  and  pump- 
kin pies  in  like  proportion.  And  In- 
dians roaniing  about — slyly  stealing 
food. 

The  verses  of  "Old  New  England" 
were  sung  in  the  grove  to  the  muslo  of 
whispering  leaves. 

MRS.  H.  E.  CROWTHER. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Candidates  for  your  Hall  of  Fame  call 
to  mind  an  evening  of  my  school  days 
when  I  studied  with  my  class  mate,  St. 
I  Klmo  Tower  I'iza.  That  evening  one  of 
the  boys  who  did  not  have  to  study  so 
hard  as  we  did  went  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning at  the  homo  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean — the  attraction  was  their  daugh- 
ter, Henrietta.  

C.  G.  NORTON. 

THE  SCHOOLMARM'S  SOLILOQUY 

I  te'acli  the  trusting  little  tots 

The  things  that  they  shcruid  know. 

Painstakingly  I  shape  their  thoughts. 
And  watch  their  powers  grow. 

I  guide  each  adolescent  mind 

In  paths  of  rectitude. 
I  am  their  Mentor,  firm  but  kind. 
The  guardian  of  my  brood. 

My  mission  is  a  worthy  one. 

With  pride  my  bosom  swells. 
But  some  day  ere  my  life  Is  done, 
I'll  choke  the  damn  dumb-bells. 

O'KANOGAN. 

As  the  World  Wags:. 

*Doc  Krohn.  the  chief  alienist  for  Illi- 
nois in  the  trial  of  Nathan  and  Dickie, 
has  gone  to  Borneo  to  study  the  primi- 
tive people  of  the  jungle.  I  wish  that 
some  of  the  defense  experts  would  go 
to  Borneo.  Bet  they  would  find  that  the 
Wild  Man  of  Borneo  u.sed  to  have  a 
teddy  cocoanut  and  that  every  night 
when  he  went  to  bed  he  would  say: 
"Iskio  moowo  slushkey  bow  wow  gus- 
kosh  gerlump  jitchen  glotch,"  which 
means,  "Now,  lltU«5  teddy  cocoanut,  go 
to  sleep  or  I'll  soak  you  in  the  beezer." 

R.  H.  L. 


WE  neVer  met  him 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  you  know  %yho  'ivas  the 
Mr.  Codman  who  met  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  dinner  with  Captain  Basil  Hall  on 
May  22.  1829.  He  came  from  Boston. 
Sir  Walter  said  he  was  "Bostonian 
enough'"'  and  Mrs.  Codman  was  "a 
pleasant  and  w'ell-mannered  woman." 

Koston      -  MONBODDO. 

THfV  GET  THAT  WAY 

(Slous  City,   Iowa.  Journal) 
NEUROTIC  EXPERT  TO 

ADDRESS  KIWANIS  CLUB 
Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick,  professor  of 
iieiirology.  Northwestern  University. 
Chicago,  111.,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  regular  weekly  meeting 
of'the  Sioux  City  Kiwanis  Club  at  the 
Hotel  Martin  today. 
U,    .  — .— 

U    :         °-  ®- 

,,  '(i;    (Bloomington,  111.,  Pantagraph) 
M.a  eight-pound   baby  w-as  born  to 
and     Mrs.     John     Behnke  last 
■S?%dnesday  at   their  home   on  South 
Btinn  street  road. 

Will  you  do  your  share?    There  are 
olght   charitable   organizations    in  the 
^ited   Welfare  Campaign. 
f.Xi  — •• — 

HOW  "VICE  VERSA"? 
'  (Iowa  City,  lowan) 

'-Just  to  prove  that  nurses  are  not 
wixolly  anaesthetized  by  the  ether  which 
they  breathe,  the  affiliates  and  mem- 
bers of  the>  Student  Nurses  Organiza- 
tion disported  on  Friday.  .  .  , 
.  Chaperons  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
ti'.  Peterson.  .  .  .  Doughnuts  and 
elder  were  featured  internally  and  vice 
versa. 

THAT  OLD  SONG 

As  the  World  Wage:  '' 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  let- 
ters  about  the  verses  of  "Old  New  Eng- 
1  land"  published  In  The  Herald.    In  the 


THE  BOASTER 

(A  lady  has  boasted  that  she  cannot  boil 

^"lllr  handicap  at  golf  is  two. 

At  school  she  was  a  hockey  "blue,"  . 

At  cricket  she  could  hit  a  six  to  leg. 
At  billiards  she  is  hard  to  beat, 
Is  known  for  many  a  diviilg  feat. 
She's  never  absent  from  the  "meet," 
;  But  cannot  boil  an  egg. 

An  authoress  is  she  to  boot,  . 
An  artist  on  the  octave  flute. 
Has  taken  her  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc.. 
Jias  exorcised  a  castle  ghost. 

{;ut  this  is  still  her  proudest  boast, 
he  cannot  make  a  piece  of  toast 
Afcd  never  brewed  the  tea.        A.  W. 


••bravuras    of    rhetoric."  considering 
Ceylon,  to  borrow  his  own  words. 

(5ne  sa«r  elephants  at  work  and  in 
the  bath;  sagacious  beasts-It  is  well 
I'^iown  that  the  Hindus,  ^vhen  they  were 
ohnnt  to  write  their  sacred  books,  re- 
^p^ctfully   consulted   them.    Jhe  ^^-" 
,-cn-i-<  religious  processions  at  Kanay,  ii 
n-here  once  was  fierce  warfare,  botani-  , 
eal  gardens,  burled  cities,  rock  tem- 
ple-   outrigger  boats,  the  sight  of  the 
Cgharese-these  consoled  us  for  not  | 
se^fng  Adam's  footprints  or  the  moun- 
tain that  bears  his  name.    Then  tne 
hofcity  of  Madras  was  pictured.  And 
southern   India   was   visited,   with  s 
^nmntuous    but    deserted    palaces.  Its 
ma^v'lous  Dravldlan  temples  with  be- 
wilder ng   carvings.    Srirangam,  where 
The  shrines  and  idols  of  silver  and  gold 
are    in    striking    contrast    with  the 
wretched  poverty  of  the  fanatical  peo- 
^il     In  our  boyhood  we  read  of  the 
huge  Juggernaut  car.     Last  night  we 
Isaw  it  and  in  motion,  with  the  swarms 
,,?V>!  erims,  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten    There  was  the  hall  of  a  thou- 
sand piUars,  with  other  strange  and 

''^mg?pore."aname  which  like  grace 
,/t'hf  hymn  has  a  Pl-  ng  sound,  h^a. 

rtrival  warrequested  to  report  at 
at  the  police  station.  He  soon 
'??und  out  why^he  req-iest  was  not  im- 
ll»rtinent     And  it  Is  at  Singapore,  this 

F^uman  potpourri"  of  people  of  all 
I  land"  that  tne  British  purpose  to  spend 

I  ^n  intensely  Tter'e^Ung  and  Instruc- 

'afternoon,    ^ex^  week  Slanv^ 
neo,  where  the  ^"^"'en  ^.^^^^^  i 

Hearing  Mr.  Newman  jere-l 
came  to  the  conclus  on  that  l  I 
my's  encyclopaedia  has  poss  j  ■ 
"upersededby  later  works.  I 


,    "Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed  ... 
and  all  overcome  heroes,  ^n^,*''^^"^! 
Iberless  unknown  heroes  equal  to  me 

I  <'reatest  heroes  known."    I 

r  These  lines  of  Walt  Whitman's  came 

to  our  mlnd-or  what  we  are  Pleas^-i  ^° 
Icall  our   mind— when   we  read  '".thel 
ISar^of  ^he  First  Earl  of  Egmont:  '^IrJ 

Cheney  ...  a  country  squire,  ■wnoi 
■after  constancy  of  drinking   our  or  Ave 

bottles  a  day,  now  wonders  why  lie| 

yas  ill."  ^  

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
(1944) 

Away  back  In  the  Bummer  of  mfi 
fioar  children,  your  decrepit  teacnei 
spent  two  weeks  at  a  southern  hous. 

S-.'ir'.trr..?.^:, 

there  must  be  no  more      J-h'^  . 
have  finished  the  matter  in  hand,  whic 
is  an-ah-which  was  an  orange  bios 


TALKONCEYLONi 

By  PHUJP  HALE 
Wishing  to  rrepare  for  Mr.  Newman's 
Illustrated  Traveltalk,   which  he  gave 
last  night  In  Symphony  hall,  we  con- 
sulted our  encyclopaedia,  Jer«my  ro  - 
ller's, published  in  1701.    As  Mj.  New- 
man's subject  was  "Ceylon  ana  Singa- 
pore," wc  naturally  turned  the  leaves 
of  the  huge  folio  till  we  came  to  J-^i  - 
lan"— for  Jeremy  spelled  the  word  wltn 
an  "a."    We  learned  that  tUere  were 
whole  woods  of  oranges  and  cUrons. 
•^nd  particularly  great  quantities  or 
Cynamon  which  smells  a  great  way  on 
at  sea."     There  were  precious  stones 
likewise  of  all  sorts  except  diamonds^ 
The  pearls  fished  were  inferior  to  those 
of  Baharden.  but  the  Ivory  was  the  best 

'"wral^Tlekmed  that  the  Inhabitants 
were  positive  that  Adam  was  created 
there  and  is  burled  there    and  they 
showed  traces  of  his  footprints,  which 
were  two  spans  long:  they  were  a  so  , 
Ture    that    Ceylon    was    the    Paradise  , 
of  Holy  writ;  and  others  were  equally 
positive  that  the  island  was  the  Ophir  j 
of  King  Solomon.  i 
Alas   Mr    Ne-wman  did  not  show  his 

large  'and  '  deeply  ''"dirtTet 
the  footprints  of  Adam  but  he  did  let 
us  see  the  temple  in  which  a  tooth  of 
Buddha  is  preserved.  He  tild  not  men- 
tion the  fragrant  cinnamon,  but  he 
spoke  of  cloves  and  other  spices.  As 

I  for  the  precious  stones,  he  warned  h  s 

1  hearers  not  to  purchase  them  at  Colom- 

,  bo,  unless  they  were  experts. 

i     A  beautiful  country  this  Ceylon,  and 


^Tor  more  popular  durlng-those  tw., 
glorious  we'eks  than  the  traditional  mlr  , 
juleps,  champagne,  or  cognac,  was  the, 
delectkble    breath    of    sweetness,  tl^ 
oringe  blossom.    Into  a  ^^^-^''^^J^  . 
shaker    with   the   slow   frost  creepii 
it  there  was  poured  ice  and  pov 
dired  suga^r  Tnd  ?^roush  this  seep.  1 
equal  portions  of  E°l<i«"  °'"^^"f 
and  crystalline  gin  and  a  dash  of  lemo 
Th^  mixture  was  ^haken-to  the  tin  l 
ling  of  timbrels-strained   and  pour  1 
Into  thin  glasses.    A  lone  roarascni 
iherry  gleaming  ruby  through  a  haz 
cloudy  amber-this,  sweet  childrci., 
the  orange  blossom, 
jext  week's  lecture^  ^The^ 

A  16TH  CENTURY  RECIPE  i  , 

The  parsnip  Is  disdained  hV 
though  years  ago  in  England  brea.^ 
made  from  it,  and  good  Catholics 
U   roasted   with    salted    fish   In  y 
John  Evelyn  informs  us  that  In  r^e 
the  parsnip  was  thought  to 
nourishing  than   turnips.  The^ds 
was  cultivated^xtensively  on  the^ig 
of   Jersey   and    Guernsey   for  ^ 
milch  cows.    The  dictionaries  ^gje 
that  a  kind  of  beer  and  wi 
locally  made  from  it  in  Engla  ^er- 
Now  let  us  introduce  Dr.  J  ^^^f 
arde,  surgeon  and  herbalist,  v^  ^etV 
ished    in    the    latter  half  of  oi 
century.    He  had  decided  of  ti, 
many  subjects:  one  was  as  r  I 
making  of  parsnip  wine.  t^lte 

Firm,  straight  roots  shoulf-^ 
leafy  parts  cut  away,  and  t'^^  p^rt 
gently  scrubbed  m  water,  bu" 
The  roots  should  then  he  se^^e^ 
wards  and  across  In  fours  a"^^  t. 
till  they  are  tender    Four  ou  , 
gallon  of  water.   Strain  th-  1^1^.^^ 
a  tub.    Take  care  not  t«  ^^g^, 
roots.    Put  three  pounds  ol^^^  ^, 
every  gallon  of  water  i^to 
with  half  an  ounce  of     fA"  jng  t< 
(This  is  the  stuff  found  aaher 
sides  of  wiiTe  casks  and    is  m, 
known  as  argol.)   SV';>iv  are^ 
tents  of  the  Hub  until  they  a.re_j= 


V  iiiui,'->  111 
Inuse  wliilf 

At  70  doKi  .  linell- 
I'r.  John  adviai-.s  t.n  ilcgit-eii-  piU  m  a 
lund  of  toast,  spread  thick  with  yfnst, 
nd  leave  the  wine  for  four  dnys  where 
Is  wnrin.  The  wino  may  bo  casked, 
losely  hunprod  at  first,  when  fermentn- 
on  has  subsided  and  all  wuKar  wholly 
isappenrod.  "If  by  the  time  the  *t(iiild 
I  still,  wasting  has  o(!curred,  (HI  up 
'Ith  some  Mt  out  for  the  purpose;  then 
isten  tlRht."  After  13  montlvs  this 
'Ine  itinv  bo  bottled.  "It  will  then  be 
land  as  Malmsey  to  which  it  Is  akin." 
larch  and  October  aro  the  months  for 
he  m.-iklne. 

The  Old  Farmers'  Almanaok  of  IS.iO 
dvlBfd  diKBlnB  of  parsnips  about  the 
lat  of  November.  "Keep  them  In  a 
ool,  .-ellar  or  outhouse,  covered  with 
ry  sand  or  soda. 


CARTWHEELS 

LB  the  World  WaKs: 
So  the  silver  dollar  Is  coming  back, 
'ho  merry  clink  of  the  cartwheel  Is 
on  to  bo  heard  In  the  land  of  Cool- 
i-e.  This  may  mean  that  we  who  slsn 
10  pay  roll  will  be  paid  off  In  gold  In 
f.  fashion  quite  Callfornian.  What  a 
ovely  sound  the  coins  r-lll  make  every 
nonth,  a  delicate,  golden  clinkety-cllnk. 
)ne  of  my  acauaintances  in  the  San 
•^anclsco  earthauake  period,  in  his 
nodest  way  used  to  describe  his  flnan- 
;ial  condition  by  saying:  "Don't  worry 
ibout  me.  Bo.  Me'n  do  little  yellow  boys 
s  friends."  As  tor  pennies,  your  true  na- 
ive son  despises  them.  A  nice  old 
ady  once  offered  the  conductor  of  a 
itreet  car  five  pennies  in  payment  of 
ler  fare.  With  a  gracious  air.  the  man 
Informed  her  she  could  ride  all  right, 
fcr-  but  pennies  were  no  good  on  his  line, 
and  lie  threw  them  out  the  window. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 
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HOW  THEY  VIEWED  IT  IN  CHICAGO 

'Thieves  looted  Joe  Leiter's  wine 
ceHar  cf  $50,000  worth  of  wine  and 
things,  and  then  went  back  the  next 
night  and  took  $10,000  worth  more  which 
they  had  overlooked /)n  their  first  visit. 
They  will  probably  return  tonight  to  get 
ithe  corkscrew.  Booze  bandits  are  so 
fussy." 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

\.3  the  World  Wags: 
I    quote    headlines    In    the  Quincy 
il  Ledger: 

TEMPORARILY  OUT  OF  USE  SO  NEW 
TllUSSES  CAN  BE  ERECTED  TO 
SAFBN 

Had  Woodrow  Wilson  been  as  in- 
genious in  the  use  of  English  as  the 
Ledger,  no  doubt  he  woul(f  have  made  a 
hit  if  he  had  tried  to  "saten"  the  world 
for  democracy.      LEONIDAS  SWETT. 
There  Is  an  English  verb  "to  safe," 
^  but  it  is  obsolete.    Elizabethan  drama 
gl,K  ;  lists,  as  Marston  and  Chapman  used  it. 
j  In  Shakespeare's  ^'Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra"  Mr.  Swett  will  find: 
"And  that  which  most  with  you  should 
safe  my  going,  . 
wliij  I  Is  Fulvia's  death 
iij'e  1)1*  ■. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VOTERS 

(From  tlie  Ncnixirl  (X.  H.)  Argus) 
Oren  Walker  got  his  mule  shod  last 
week  and  drove  it  to  Cornish  to  vote. 


of 


ELECTED  LONG  AGO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Messrs.  Curley-Bertsch,  lumber 
dealers,  have  any  chance  escaped  elec- 
tion I  place  tliem  in  nomination  for  tlie 
Hall  of  Fame.  M.  G.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
So  Charlie  Chaplin  has  married  Lita 

Grey.  Did  she  say  before  the  cere- 
iiony.  "I'll  be  darned  if  I  ever  bake  a 
■ustard  pie  for  you.     I'm   taking  no 

chances."        MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 


As  the  'VVorld  Wags: 

"The  first  form  of  "The  Old  Home- 
stead' playing  this  week  at  the  St. 
James  was  a  one-act  play  'Uncle  Josh' 
lirst  produced  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
in  1875.  Enlarged  and  renamed  aftei 
11  years  of  travel,"  etc. 

In  my  town  this  play  was  billed  as 
"Joshua  Whitcomb,"  Was  it  ever  called 
"Uncle  Josh'".'  L.  R.  R. 


9, 


The  Herald  ha«  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  should  be  published 
!  i  n  a  Sunday. 

jH*il  marriage  certificate  of  an 

jlfi^a""*'  <'''^t^<l  Boston.  July  27,  1S6.1,  signed 


MRS.  LOIS  MAIER 

I.ols   Maler.    pianist,    gave   a  recital 
yesterday    afternoon  In   Jordan  hall. 
Bv  way  of  a  very  unanual  program  she 
Played  an  oddly  bedizened  version  by 
Percy  Grainger  of  the   famous  Lon- 
donderry" air.  the  Brahms    J  minor 
caprleelo  and  three  1"'«>-'"^"'' 
minor.    E    Hat    major    and  C  major, 
Bach's  Italian  concerto:  "The  Pensive 
Spinner  '  bv  Ganz;  the  Liszt  arrange- 
m'ent^^Mendlessohn's  "On  W  l\ 
Song;"  a  study  by  Juon  '-"^y^I''*" 
the  spring  ";  f\ve  Cuban  dances  l.y  Cer  | 
vantes;  and  the  Chop.n  A 
I    Audiences  like  little  pieces  "e^st,  so  let 
the,m  have  aplenty.  Thus, 
lurs.  Maler  reasoned  Y'^*:,"  J'*'^  Rut  she' 
\her   program   for  yesterday.     But  sne 
'parried  a  good  principle  very  lar.  A 
1  concert  hall,  after  a^^l.  is  i'<;t  '^-'^l^j' 
'and  a. recital  in  a  hall  ^"'•'■'f  ,^^;"than 
1  proKram  of  stouter  musical  fare^  tnaw 
itould'iracceptable  In  a  l-'va^«X"p,n 
The   Italian   concerto   and   the  Chopin 
baltad  were  scarcely  weighty  enough  to 
balance  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Mai«r  . 
1  gram.    The  Brahms  Intermezzi  /-cf    *  * 
Counted,  because  even  when  P'^^^^^" 
public  by  a  great  artist,  their  Intimacy 
often  falls  of  Its  effect.  .„„„,x,.tie 
"     Mrs.  Maier  seemed  "^'f '  ™f 'Vv  s 
vesterday  with  music  light  In  ve  n.  This 
she    played    with   fluent    technlaue,  a 
skilful  use  of  the  pedals.  =^"1  fine ly  mu 
steal  of  tone.    She  has  yet  to  /Jlscover 
all  the  beauties  that  ''^ :       ^he  Bach 
concerto,   and   though   .she   Pl^ved  the 
1  opening  pages  of  the  ballad  excellently, 
'  there   came   a   moment   in   its  course 
When  she'lppeared  to  'o-  'V^.^^^J^tft 
In  several  pieces  she  missed  her  effect 
by  a  curious  air  of  in<i.'«^7"<^«  .^^^^"^ 
before  the  end.  to  the  ruin  of  a  climax 
The  melody  of  the  Brahms  E  f^at  in 
termezzo-lt  sounded  far  rnore  "ke  an 
Irish  folk  song  than  did  the  Derry  air 
in    Mr    Grainger's   dressing  out— Mrs. 
Maier  played  delightfully,  with  lovely 
s  nging   tone,   phrasing   most  musical 
and  rhythm  keenly  felt.    Even  In  her 
s."lon  pieces  she  did  nothing  so  well  as 
this     The  audience,  of  very  good  size, 
asked  for  additional  pieces.     R.  K.  ^• 

I  'A.  A.  Miner,  pastor  of  Schoor  Street 
Unifc'ersalist  Church.' 

I  "Can  any  reader  give  the  information 
rvs  to  the  site  of  the  above-named 
church?  When  I  came  to  Boston  in 
ISSG.  Dr.  Miner,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a  familiar  flgu,re  on  the  city  streets. 
Tall,  with  a  full  white  beard,  his  was 
a  commanding  figure,  and  one  that 
would  be  noticed  in  the  crowd.  A  fc"ce- 
ful  speaker,  with  a  voice  that  ooald  be 
I  heard  In  every  part  of  a  large  hall,  finn 
in  his  convictions  of  what  he  thought 
j  was  right,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  I  remember  of  hearing  him 
in  Faneuil  hall  in  the  late  SO'i  ?ir>oak 
nn  the  question  of  removing  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools." — Albion  A. 
Crocker. 

The  Second  Universalist  Church  w^as 
in  School  street  ascending  toward  Tre- 
mont.  ,It  stood  next  west  of  the  French 
Church  site,  the  little  church  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  The  Universalist 
Church  was  erected  in  1S17,  enlarged  in 
1S37,  and  entirely  remodelled  in  1851. 
It  stood,  as  we  are  told,  near  the  spot 
where  the  Rev.  John  Murray,ythe  father 


As  the  World  Wags : 

I  was  performing  my  trapeze  act  on 
the  strap  this  morning  next  to  two  fac- 
tory Janes. 

•  "For  the  love  of  Mike.  Mabel,  ail  the 
guys  grabs  the  seats  and  hold  'em.  Whal 
happened  to  the  fellas  that  use  to  give 
us  wimmen  a  seat,  huh?" 

"Don't  you  know.  Gert?  All  those 
guys  what  was  polite  got  rich  and  ride 

I in  Kas  buggies  now,  and  these  are  the 
goots,    no    manners,    who    won't  ever 
amount  to  nothln'/' 
And  Mabel  got  a  seat. 
CANADIAN  ANNB. 


American  Universalisni,  had  been 
stoned  when  he  first  attempted  to 
preach  liere.  Though  the  First  Univer- 
salist Church  was  at  the  corner  of 
North  Bennet  and  Hanover  streets. 

The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Second  Universalist 
Church.  His  first  colleague  was  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  who  afterward  went 
to  New  York.  The  Rev.  Alonzo  A.  Miner 
was  installed  aj>  a  colleague  in  1848,  and 
when  Ballou  died,  in  1852,  Dr.  Miner 
became  his  successor. 

His  Columbus  Avenue  Church  (corner 
of  Clarendon)  was  erected  in  1872.  Dr. 
Miner  was  president  of  Tufts  College 
IS62-1875). 

A  zealous  prohibitionist,  he  was  once 
the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party 
for  the  gubernatorial  office.  Mr  George 
F.  Babbitt  once  de.5cribed  him  in  The 
j  Boston  Herald  as  "a  good  man  if  he 
would  only  let  rum  ?ilone." 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  LADIES  WHO 
I  WEAR  ARMY  PANTS 

.  r  sing  of  the  ladies  in  arrrty  pants 

(And  heed  not  the  roughneck  who  raves 
I         and  rants). 

j  Thej'  make  the  dear  things  !o6k  like 
I  elephants, 

Skol,  ladies,  skol '. 

j  Their  coiffure  is  straight  and  their  noses 
1  shine. 

Their  pedals  are  built  like  a  brifeatitine. 
Their  form  is  most  human,  but  not 
'  '  divine; 

Skol,  ladles,  skol! 

So  here's  to  these  maidens  on '  who.m 

you  frowned; 
They  may  not  be  fair,  but  their  hearts 

are  sound. 

Those  pants  would   make  Venus  look 
plump  and  round, 

Skol,  ladies,  skol! 

FAN,  THE  FIRST. 


After  all.  oen.sor«]up  has  it:,  amcai-          H.gh  J ^  " 

"Artists  and  Models"  the  fir«t  n.ght  and.  having  enjoj^.d  ^hc  .how  say 
the  next  day  to  the  citizens:  "Some  of  the  Hcenes  are  too  r.ch  for  your 
ibW    You  might  not  understand  some  of  the  lines.   As       e.erii.se  a 
rp.a^ntaf  care  over  you.  we  have  therefore  ordered  the  management  to 
prune,  excise,  dolete.  expurgate,  deodorize."       ,  v. 
Thus  do  these  naturally  good-hearted  men  advertiie  the  show. 
We  see  one  of  these  oificials,  winking  knowinply  an  ..ye  as  he  says 
to  a  friend:  "You  should  have  seen  the  bUow  the  f.r:st  night.  Hot  stutt. 
Yum-yum,"  a«id  his  eyek  glisten  with  therecollection. 

And  so  we  should  like  to-^Te'then^brary  of  t^^/^^''"  ;/J^;te 
Ten  to  one  th.y  do  not  giv.  their  nights  to  Addison.  No  doubt  they  h  ve 
acouired  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  so  that  they  can  reaa 
TeUn  Casanova.  Voltaire.  "La  Pucelle/  Nicolas  Chor.e.  the  lesser 
Italian*  novelists  of  past  centuries,  in  the  onginaL  Lat m  they  have 
learned  again-how  soon  we  forget  our  ^'cero  and  Virgil-that  t^^^^^^ 
may  enjoy  Hadrian  Beverland's  "Peccatum  Orig.nale"  and  de  Stolatae 
vTrginl  atis'^  As  for  Martial,  Cleland.  Petronius-these  censors  p  ck 
Lm  r^;ile  waiting  for  breakfast.  Their  reference  books  are  cata 
logues  of  shady  publishers  and  Peignofs  "Dictionary  of  Books  Co^^ 
demned  to  the  Fire."  They  are  especially  anxious  that  there  ^ouW 
hp  in  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  prepared  for  children,  but  they  are 
e:en  more  rnxious  to  seize  complete^f  the  Restoration  dramatists.  , 

Se-^^^::t— a:rt^^:rM^=^^^^ 

audiences  for  the  most  part  were  small.  i« 
Let  it  be  rumored  that  an  announced  spectacle  is  a  <l-P'Yn  our  Utt^e 
flesh  and  the  theatre  will  be  sold  out  a  week  m  advance.  In  our  Utt  e 
vmage  of  the  ixties  the  fair  ground  was  thronged  at  the  time  of  cattle 
Ihow  Boston  is  not  alone  in  its  taste.  New  York  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
tseTf  ih  this  respect,  but  in  that  city  plays  of  a  serious  na  ure  and 

on  the  theatre  and  wo«d  not  countenance  performances  on  Saturday 
nights.   

1        And  the  picture  galleries,  the  collections  of  prints  that  f «  ee^s^^ 
„.ust  have,  with  gaping,  snickering  friends  for  private  --s!  Un^rtu 
I  nately  the  art  critics  of  leading  journals  and  magazines  are  not  invited, 
'  so  tte  general  public  is  ignorant  of  treasures  thus  carefully  stored. 

Suppose  that  the  Kussia;  pi;;;^^  brought  "Cj^ano  de  Berger^^^^^^ 
:  in  thelr  repertory  to  Boston.  Would  not  the  theatre  have  been  packed? 
I  ^o^d  n  t  Inthusia^ni  have  hit  the  roof?  "Isn't  it  wonderful  Vman 
1  yof.  must  see  them.   It  doesn't  matter  at  all  whether  you  understand  what 

thtey  are  saying."   

'  This  appreciation  was  published  inthe  Chicago  Tribune:  "Mary  Garden 
I  says  that  we're  all  going  to  be  surprised  when  she  sings  in  -'Thais'  because 
'  Tow  TeZ  a  wafst  like  a  wasp.  And  we'll  bet  some  mean  old  critic 
Z  say  her  voiee  has  got  that  way.  too.  But  they'll  still  have  to  admit 
'  that  the  gal  can  act.^'         *  _______ 

I        Little  or  no  attention  was^^^i^^iTImerican  newspapers  to  the  death 
of  Martin  Pien-e  Joseph  Marsick,  yet  he  was  in  his  day  a  <i/f  7' 

In  excellent  musician  and  a  sound  teacher.    Mr.  Thibaud  was  one  or  his 
pupils.    We  mention  him  here  because  he  played  at  a  public  -hearsal  o 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Feb.  7,  1896    ^e  was  to  play  at  the 
concert  the  following  night,  but  a  pesky  insect  bit  his  hand  and  thus  pre 
vented  him.    However,  Marsick  recovered  and  was  able  to  play  at  the 
ehrarsal  and  concert  of  Fd).  14,  15.    He  added  to  his  renown  by  running 
away  from  Paris  with  a  married  woman  who,  apparently.  ^"t--;^ 
by  L  technical  proficiency,  for,  as  a  fiddler,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
fine  taste  rather  than  by  Vesuvian  temperament.   They  --^ered  about- 
they  were  at  Cairo,  where  he  gave  concerts;  they  were  in  Spain._  He  final- 
ly returned  to  Paris.    What  became  of  her,  gossip  does  not  inform  us. 
n  tTe  e  jhties  we  used  to  see  him  in  the  organ  loft  of  the  Trinite  Pans 
1  for  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  organist  Guilmant.   There  is  an  Armand 
Marsick,  born,  as  Pierre,  at  Liege;  he  has  composed  operas,  a  violin  sonata, 
I  etc.   The  last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  teaching  composition  at  the  Athens 

Conservatory.  ^ 

The  story  of  "Love,  the  Sorcerer,"  music  by  de  Falla,  which  will  be 
played  tomoi-row  night  at  the  first  of  the  extra  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  should  please  those  who  have  ^^^^^^mitole  Frances 
"Hk?oh-e  Comique"  for  in  the  ballet,  as  in  the  novel,  the  ghost  of  a 
former  lover  Appears  most  unopportunely  when  a  handsome  youth  is  about 
£  Srace  the  ghost's  sweetheart.  Did  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra  derive 
Ihe  i^ea  of  his  Scenario  from  France's  joyously  ironical  romance  of  the- 

atrical  life?   

The  Herald  some  time  ago  spoke  of  Donald  Thayer  an  American 
baritone  bom  at  Minneapolis,  who  studied  there  and  m  Boston,  served 
fn  the  n^vy!  then  pursued  his  studjes  in  Italy,  where  he  sang  with  marked 
.Lcess!  rieiving  complment^ry  notices  from  leadmg  critics,  and  pleas- 


1  t  )  4  ,  ,        A       .^Tke     He  IS  now  in  tni:.  country.    On  ] 

ing  MissCJarden  and  Jean  de  C^zke^  Jbin^on,  where  he  first  received 
Nov.  ir.  and  20  he  gave  '^^"t^]^;"  ^^^^^^^^  f;resight  of  a  prominent 

-^Kr?CX:t^l  STor\  manager. 

.    Pahlo  Casals..the  violoncemst  was-^.^^^^^^^ 
also  a  violoncellist      ^■^V^^^-^jf^rinlTdon.  where  she  has  been  ap- 

tioi^-moved  the  London  Times  to  say  .  ^i^l^^. 
"Quite  a  short  sentence  summed  t  an  ^ 

cello  could  sound  like         •,  ..^^'^^'^ierulous.  it  may  sound  like  the 

--t^z^^i^^^^  - 

and  down  the  instrument  a=,  if  he  were  c 

characterization      "^'^'^^  PfJ'.L        young  man's  heart's  complaint)." 
Z  *Vrass?  Whitman  wrote:   "I  hear  the 

''''%S:Z::t'^:r:^^^  the  complaint  comes  from  the 

"'tt  has  written  an,  ai^suig^  SrS^^^^Uer^  ^^S^^ 
..ro.  Fourth-Wall  Game^^'    "j^.J^^",  countryside,  and 

seep.  one.  But  I  deny  their  f if/Zl^^g^^r  have  good  parts.  The  butler 
T  ft-tti  quite  sure  that  m  ^'^^li^J/i^f  did  not  moralise  profoundly 

I  have  met  did  not  make  a  ^'"fl^/P^lJfJ^i^'i.'lJr,-;  he  did  not  begin  a  single 
and  wittily,  nor  did  he  tell  me  the  family  historj,,  ^^^^ 
Sentence  with  'The  trouble  about  women  sir  is,  ^tc^^^^  ^J^^^^  ^ 
never  been  to  the  theatre          Jid  not  ior_  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

playgoer,  was  expecting  t"^^"  ^^^^^J^^^'^i^  man.  whereas  I  had  been 
SrgT'i::;^Sc:  TsTit^drLn-ag^inst  pit  door,  that  butlers  are 
majestical  and  aphoristit."  ^  

King  George  and  his  Queen  on  No.  ^^^JHl^at  f^^^ 
picture-palace.  A  historic  event!   ^ut  we  are  torn  t  Balmoral 

fhe  royal  family  has  ^^-^^^f^^^^^X  ^  ^  ' 

*  and  elsewhere  in  private  '^o^'Jl^'P^^^'t^r  ^^^^^^  and  a  few  strings, 

potable  projector  and  an^rches^^^^^^^^^  They 

^S^'JtVtsS:^^o?1l^  S'LUy  who  have  rigge4,tl.m- 
Mlves  for  the  solemn  occasion. 


Wendell,  Wagnerian 


"Parsifal"  Puzzled  Him— What  HQ.'Thougl^ 
About  "Modern"  Music  in  1905 

some  have  wondered  why  Barrett  Wendell  in  f  ^f'^^;  ^^''^^ 
have  been  edited  with  discrimination  tact  -^^f  ^Sor'"  As 

M  A  De  Wolfe  Howe,  had  no  more  to  say  about  booKs  ana  du.. 
an"  tZZr  in  Engli'sh  and  as  the  writer  of  several  important  vcju  - 
about  literature,  it  is  possible  that  in  his  correspondence  he  WeierreA 
to  d  scuss  other  subjects,  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  hi, 
great  admiration  for  Dante.    The  Divine  Comedy  he  once  wrote  was  the 

only  book  that  carried  him  away.  

Did  he  voice  his  views' about  the  theatre  and  music?    Or  wa^he  tone- 
deaf  :t  at  lea.t  indifferent  as  other  celebrated  men  of  letters  have  ^e„ 
He  wrote  plays  for  college  and  prtvate  theatricals.     His  fa^^« 
'Toison,"  in  which  J.  T.  Wheelwright  collaborated,  was  acted  by  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  at  Harvard.    Mr.  Howe  says       ^arce  was  booked 
"or  a  benefit  production  at  the  Boston  Museum  m  the  spring  of  ^81^, 
but  it  tas  never  acted  there.    Wendell  evidently  had  hopes,  for  he  wrote 
on  Ipril  3  of  that  year  that  it  would  probably  appear  at  the  Museum 
"tte  c  urs   of  two  or  three  weeks.    He  wrote  a  play  about  Sir  Walter 
Ra  efgh  which  was  performed  at  the  Tavern  Club.    "T^ere  it  was  so 
far  successful  that  we  were  invited  to  reproduce  it  more  pubUcly.  Mr. 
Howe  adds:    "Produced  under  the  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 
iaTeigh  in  Guinea,'  in  its  Harvard  performance,  made  a  memo-ble  im- 
pr:"-  n.    in  refutation  of  the  charge^hat  i~ 

:£StS.^Z  i;ii|i:£sr;  scholars-;  th^e  is  | 
introduction  to  an  edition  of  "As  \ou  Likejt. 

,  temptation,  has  not  yet  produced  a  <lrama.    Le  tneatre  n  e         ^  ^ 

part  i.  admirably  p=rfo™.d  r^^"^X„  "doX  'La  vi  n."pa"S 
happi-.  Xothmg  has  happened;  but  then  ^""^j  f^";'  ™  ,t  i,''^,,! 

""■if  ^^^^r^ttef  ?^^".rbe'rS;  E-'Si, t.  h™  bv  . 
fm„t:W'  :    whkT  a"u«m.nt  no  ..d  of  thank.."  (Thia  d.hghtM  oom- 


^edyTTa^  been  played  in  Boston,  but  in  a  shameless  per-versioh  in  ■w'Efch 
the  original  was  "pruned  of  all  its  inherent  qualitie^"  as  a  Verin'>ntcr 

■  spoke  of  a  party  platform  many  years  ago.) 

We  find,  however,  in  these  letters  no  allusions  to  stage-folk,  domestic 
or  foreign,  by  name,  and  hardly  anything  about  Wendell  as  a  play-gier. 

We  ha\  c'  seen  that  he  disliked  the  "modt  i-ri"  music  of  190.^.  (What 
would  he  hnve  said  about  the  "modem"  music  of  192^?)  AX  Portsmouth 
"in  the  Jaco!)  Wendell  house  he  performed  I  lilad-tunes  on  the  musical 
gjasses  inherited  from  his  Barrett  aunts. 

In  1888  he  wrote  that  he  wished  to  hear  Wagner's  operas  at  Bai- 
reuth.  "These  I  have  heard  only  in  America,  where  they  have  not  been 
particularly  well  given.  But  somehow  they  take  hold  of  me  in  a  way: 
quite  unique.  I  am  paradoxical  enough  to  hold  that,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
doubted cctnplexity  of  method,  Wagner's  motive  and  purpose  are  so  fun- 
damental'y  simple  that  even  a  stranger  to  the  technicalities  of  musica' 

art  like  nie — can  give  himself  up  to  the  emotional  effect  of  the  work 

with  a  completeness  of  enjojinent  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  mod- 
em art." 

He  went  to  Baireuth  in  1888  and  wrote  a  long  letter  about  "Par- 
sifal" and  "The  Mastersingers."  "Parsifal"  puzzled  him,  he  said.  "It 
puts  itself  in  two  distinct  ways."  He  phrased  one  way  in  French,  which, 
being  interpreted,  reads:  "There's  a  gentleman  who  does  not  wish  to 
amuse  himself.  There's  dancing.  The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated. 
That's  all";  and  Wendell  added:  "From  one  point  of  view  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd."  In  comparison  with  what  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
the  highest  form  of  art,  "Parsifal"  demanded  sympathy  rather  than  com- 
manded it;  and  this  quality  is  fatal;  yet  he  thought  "Parsifal"  a  nobler 
effort  than  other  works  of  Wagner,  though  not  so  perfect  in  its  full 
effect;  it  "would  prove  itself,  could  one  study  it  at  leisure,  perhaps  the 
most  profoundlv  interesting  of  all."  Wendell  wrote  at  length  about  Wag- 
ner's probable  purpose  in  "Parsifal,"  beginning  with  the  sentence:  "The 
great  truths  of  life  are  so  great  that  most  people  forget  they  are  more 
than  commonplace. 

"Sometimes  the  evil  seems  bound  to  overcome  all  else;  but  the  men, 
we  call  greatest  speak  forth  a  belief,  all  the  more  stirring  because,  likel 
all  beliefs,  it  cannot  prove  itself,  and  demands  a  loyal  sympathy,  that'i 
what  will  prevail  is  the  good.  That  is  what  Wagner  tells  us  in  'Parsifal.' 
But  he  tells  it  with  such  a  sense  of  all  it  means.  .  .  .  that  he,  who 
with  all  his  perversity  and  what  seems  deliberate  eccentricity  had,  I 
think,  more  consummate  command  of  expre.5sion  than  any  other  mail  of 
our  time,  finds  himself  here  almost  at  a  loss." 

Wendell  was  not  "puzzled"  by  "The  Mastersingers."  He  found  tt 
from  beginning  to  end  "as  finely,  definitely  articulated  as  human  >vork 
can  possibly  be,"  though  "the  libretto  is  on  paper  perhaps  the  heaviest 
in  existence;  evidently  it  is  meant  to  be  funny,  but  how^it  can  actually 
be  so  is  more  than  you  can  see.  If  the  whole  thing  were  not  given  to  ab- 
solute  perfection,  it  would  be,  I  conceive,  simply  intolerable.  But  it  was 
given  to  absolute  perfection."  And  Wendell  wrote  that^it  was  "perhaps 
the  most  perfect  w-ork  of  dramatic  art  he  had  ever,  se^n."  P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SU|^ DAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Roland  Hayes,  tenor.    See  special 

"°St^*james  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.,  People's  Symphony  orchestra.  See 
special  notice. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  Beatrice  Martin,  soprano.  Arne,  "By 
Dimpled  Brook,"  from  "Comus,"  and  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree' | 
old  song,  "The  Willow  Song";  Haydn,  "Del  Mio  Core,"  from  '  Orfeo'  i 
Schumann.  "Er,  der  Herrlichste  von  Allen,"  Intermezzo,  "Die  Lotos- 
blume";  Brahms,  "Botschaff ;  Wolf,  "Erstes  Liebeslied  Ernes  Maed- 
Chen";  Chadwick,  "Sweet  Wind. That  Blows";  MacDowell,  "The  Sea  J 
Carpenter,  "The  Sleep  That  Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes";  Griffes,  ''In  ^Myrtle 
Shade"-  Campbell-Tipton,  Rhapsodie;  Massenet,  "Pleurez,  Mes  Veux, ' 
from  "Le  Cid";  "Hue,  I'Ane  Blanc";  Koechlin,  "Le  Matin 'j  Pierne, 
"Le  Moulin";  Debussy,  "Recueillement";  "Le  Pnntemps."  Ralph  An- 
gell,  accompanist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky,  conductor;  Dusolina  Glaninni,  soprano. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Paul  Cherkassy,  violinist,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  Kuula,  Sonata  (first  time  In  Americj; 
Kuula,  born  in  Finland  in  1885,  died  by  an  accident  in  1918.  H»  wrot« 
a  symphonic  poem  which  was  prayed  in  Paris  in  1922);  Coreltl  -  Leonard, 
"La  Folia";  Mozart- Kreisler,  rondo;  Debussy,  "En  Bateau';  SIbeUUB, 
"Berceuse"  and  "Danse  Characteristique"  (first  time  >n  Amsr.ea)* 
Salnt-Saens,  Rondo  Capriccioso.  Arthur  Fiedler,  pianist. 
WEDNESDAY— Copley  Theatre,  3  P.  M.,  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  Unl- 

'       versify.    See  special  rvptJce.  d,«.,.i. 

Jordan  Hall    8:15,  candle  light  concert  of  ancient  music,  Raffaela 
Martino,  conductor;  Doris  Ernerson,  soprano;  Rodolfo  Fornari,  baritone. 

S^ymphOny  ^Hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Louise  'Homer,  contralto,  finfllno  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Farmington  Nurse  of  the  Boston  Community  Healtl\ 
'^*sociati=r».  See  special  notice. 
THUF.SDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  Winifred  Byrd,  bianist.  Mendefssoho, 
"Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien";  Chopin,  Andante  Sp,anato;  Chopih, 
Etude  op.  25,  No.  11;  Scriabin,  Sonata,  F  sharp  minor  op.  30,  Danse 
Languide  op  51.  No.  4;  Desir,  op.  57;  Etude,  D  sharp  mino^,  op.  8  No. 
12-  Debussy,  "Danse  de  Puck"  and  Prelude;  Goossens,  "March  of  the 
Wooden  soldier";  Stravinsky,  Berceuse  from  ^'^^f'^^'f =  ^/^ner. 
Hutcheson,  "Ride  of  the  Valkyrie";  Liszt,  Sonetto  del  Petrarca  and 

"""s^'mpho^y  Han"  8:^'5°p'°M.,  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchestra.  See 

FRIDAY'-Symi3"ony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M..  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  speciaj  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  Gitta  Gradova.  pianist.  Bach,  Italian 
Concerto;  Scriabin.  Sonata,  F  sharp  minor.  No.  4:  Prelude.  F  sharp 
minor;  Danse  Languide.  op.  51;  Vers  la  Flamme,  op.  72;  Mo"«/;0»ky, 
|r,>firmezzo  and  Hopak;  Chopin.  Etude,  C  sharp  minor  and  V^l"  Bnl- 
lante;   Albeniz,  Tango  and  Seguidilla;   Medtner,  Tragedy  Fragment; 

Liszt,  Mephisto  Waltz.    „ 

Symphony   Hall.    Repetition   of_  Friday's  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


A  CROSS-WORD  MANIAC 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Term  of  enDEAKment  Girl's  nanie. 
Personal  pronoun  from  the  verb  'to  be' 
"dverb  adjective  denoting  state  of  ela- 
tion conjunction  per.sonal  pronoun  past 
tense  verb  of  plea-sure  definite  article 
^•^mbridKe   institution-New  Hftven  in- 


stitution'favorite  American  sport  Per- 
•.onal  pronoun  form  of  verb  'to  be'  in- 
definite article  not  good  aquat.c  verte- 
brate sign  ot  the  infinitive  to  cause  to 
remain  personal  pronoun  preposition 
definite  article  concave  vessel  p?eposi- 
fon  defi"'t«  '-"^ticle  not  nrilld  fiot  up 
flood,  conjunction  of  opposition  personal 
"roivJ>nn  emphatic  past  tense  verb  desir- 


he'  on'i  jii.iii'  thon  ji  iriinK 
gliver  (pliiijil)  not  s.  .  ,  .!,  i  .  i.sdnai 
tnoun  form  o(,  nuxlliui)'  vnrli  'wlir 


It  t«ns«  verb  opposed  to  foIIImk  per- 
lal  pronoun  n\  tleflnltn  numbi  r.  Con- 
iicUon  of  oi'poKlllon  personal  pronoun 
rm  of  vt'i'b  'to  bo'  for  thn  frrcati  at  part 
lloqulalism  fur  flnancJal  embiirrass- 
nt,  tpini  of  endearraint  also  donotlniir 
vl«cia  llulci: 

raonni  pronoun  futtirfl  form  of  verb  of 
^oernlnR-  pi  rsonal  pronoun  not  today, 

Not  hate. 
Poiton  KUj  KARNkY. 

EDUCATIVE  ADVS. 

;  the  World  Wags; 

Isn't  It  .woiuli-rful  the  education  the 
ly  children  receive  from  advcrtlse- 
pntH?  Tiny  learn  to  read  and  spell 
om  the  billboards  and  the  newspapers, 
tile  Dorothy  and  her  mother  went  to 
sit  relatives  In  the  country.  Dorothy 
ent  out  to  a  nearby  woods,  to  play. 
)6n  In  she  came,  ou^  of  breath  from 
nnlnpr  and  flushed  with  e.\iilement. 
Vfamma,  mi>mma,"  she  cried,  "give 
e  the  llsterhie,  quiek!"  '•  What's  the 
ouble?"  Inquired  her  mother.'  "Oh," 
xlaimed  Dorothy,  "I've  found  the 
•ettlest  little  black  and  white  kitty 
the  woods  to  play  with,  but  he's  got 
lUtOslB."  MARTHA  LOUISE. 

"PE"  NOT  "REN" 

"Fussey"  of  Belmont  writes: 
The  football  season  is  about  over,  but 
hope  It  Is  not  too  lalo  to  call  a,tten- 
on  to  the  prevalent  wrong  pronuncla- 
on  of  the  word  "po-nalize."  One  Is  at 
le  stadium.  A  player  makes  a  foul. 
r*e-nallzed  10  yards!  "  one  reads  aloud 
■om  the  score  board.  Immediately  a 
uder  and  quite  horrified  ehorus  arises 
1  around  one:  "I'en-alizod  10  yards."" 
ne  feels  too  Ignorant  for  words.  It  Is 
ottlng  tn  be  as  crying  an  eiTor 
nam«"  and  "add-ress"  continues  to 
e.  One  of  our  prominent  radio  an- 
ouncers — so  well  known  that  he  is  al 
,ny  mentioned  by  name,  continually 
ilspronounced  "penalized"  during  the 
roadcastihg  of  the  Yale-Harvard  Kame. 
bus  fitstenlng  the  error  still  more  flrm- 
V  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
iinds  of  listeners.  , 

p.  s. — I  suppose  the  same  persons  call 
t  "pen-al  servitude." 

"~  -.  w — 

MR.  ROBINSON  EXPLAINS 

Vs  the  World  Wags: 

It's   widely   believed    that  "flapper" 
vas  originated  to  designate  a   young  i 
rirl  who  resembled  the  youth.ful  goose  ' 
ivho  stumbles  around  investigating  any- 
hing  regardless  of  danger.  \  % 

Maybe  It  had  a  different  origin. 

,\.  pretty  damsel  is  stimulating  to 
„en  —  elderly  or  youthful  —  therefore 
might  the  term  not  have  been  fastened 
on  the  young  girl  of  today  for  the  rea- 
son she  lB  a  stimulant'?  >She  arouses  in- 
terest; she  wakes  us  up;  she  energizes. 
Was  it  in  Cumberland  Memoirs  "to 
h;ive  a  flapper  at  his  elbow"?  Seems  to 
me  SwiXt  somewhere  ("Gulliver's 
Travels"?)  describes  a-  flapper  as  being 
;i  blown- up  bladder  full  of  dried  peas 
u.-iU  by  an  official  who  w-ent  up  and 
down  the  aisle  arousing  those  who  did 
not  pay  attejiition  to  the  discourses;  in 
other  words,  if  a  fellow  showed  signs  of 
dozing  off  the  oftiOial  -would  hit  him  a 
sas.sy  crack  on  the  cocoa  with  the 
flapper — In  short,  stimulate  him. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  flap- 
pers when  he  arrived  at  Lapuita,  whose 
IH'opIe  vere  "so  taken'  up  with  intense 
speculation  that  they  neither  can  speak 
,  nor  attend  to  the  discourses ,  of  others 
without  being  roused  by  some  external 
action  upon  the  organ  of  speech  and 
hi  aring.   for  which   reason  those  per- 
i  sons  who  are  able  to  afford  it  always 
1  k.  ep  a  'flapper'  (the  original  Is  elim- 
I  nole')  In  their  family,  as  one  of  tneir 
Jomestlcs,    nor   e.ver    walk    abroad  or. 
make  visits  without  him."    Two  pages 
I  w  ith  flaps  stood  by  the  king  himself. — 
Ed. 


Mr.  Irvln  <iobb,  discussing  knicker- 
bockers and  fcplylng  to  Prof.  Charles 
Gray  Shaw's]  remark  that  they  are 
'aristocratic,^  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  vlewsfels  own  legs  complacent- 
ly. This  led 'a  Boston  desk-man  to 
write  for  a  )iead'  line:  "Irvln  Cobb 
Proud  Of  His  Legs."  Th«  desk  man 
should  have  added,  "But  sea  Psalms 
U7,  10." 

"H©  (the  Lord)  taketh  not  ploamire 

In  the  legs  ol  a  man." 

VERBIAGE 
Mr.  Cruden  J.  Smith  wrlteg:  "I  was 
astonished  when  I  read  apropos  of  a 
new  version  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
it  differs  greatly  In  'Verbiage'  from 
the  King  James  translation.  'Verbiage' 
in  that  famous  translation?" 

The  word  "Verbiage"  at  first  meant 
excessive  wordiness;  wording  of  a 
superabundant  or  superfluous  character. 
This  was  the  sola  meaning  for  nearly 
100  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
iC»ntiirv  the  meanings  "diction,  word-  j 


Ing,  verbal  ox  im  .  .-mI.ui,"  were  given  to 
the  word,  and  we  (Iml  even  Canon  >ar- 
rar  employing  "Verblago"  In  this  sense. 
Ninety-nine  out  ot  a  hundred  readers 
would  be  surprised  with  Mr.  Smith, 
thinking  that  the  original  meaning  was 
intended. — Ed. 

LIMERICKS 
Messrs.  Jarrolds  of  London,  announce 
the  publication  of  "The  Complete  L  me- 
rlck  Book,"  by  Langford  Ueod.  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  Uie  sub- 
ject." ,  .  «  ' 

No,  this  book  win  not  be    oompiet«i  ^ 
not  unless  there  will  be  a  supplemen- 
tary volume,  as  In  the  case  of  Percy  s 
"Rellques  of  Ancient  English  Po*/''!'' 
Vt'hcn  Bernard  Shaw  was  asked^  for  a 
Limerick  he  replied:  "There  are  several 
personal  Llmevlcks  by  D.  G.  Kossettl 
and  some  by  Swinburne  which  became 
known  In  their  generation,  but,  like  a 
larye  number  of  geogriiphlcal  Limericks 
which  preceded  them,  they  are  mostly 
unfit  for  publication.     They  must  be 
left  for  oral  tradition,  but  It  may  be 
that  In  course  of  time  sufficient  Lim- 
ericks which  shall  be  decent  as  well 
as  witty  or  Ingenious  may  accumulate,  i 
Some  of  the  American  Limericks  that 
will  probably  not  appear  In  the  forth- 
coming volume  are  attributed  to  "f^'''^  | 
Bloodgood,  the  negro  minstrel,  whose, 
real  name  was  Carlos  Moran,  Would 
that  we  could  see  him  again  In  *  He  s 
Got  to  Come." 

Mr.  Langford  Reed  considers  this  the 
world's  best  Limerick: 
"We  thought  him  an  absolute  lamb, 
Until  ha  sat  down  In  the  Jam 
,    On  taking  his  seat 

At  our  Sunday  school  treat, 
■We  all  heard  him  say— 'Stand  up, 

please, 
■While  I  say  grace."  " 
This  does  not  speak  well  for-  Mr. 
Reed's  acumen.  We  shall  not  buy  his 
book.  Several  Limericks,  far  better, 
personal  and  geographical,  come  Into 
our  mind,  as  "There  was  a  young  girl 
named  Maria,"  and  "There  was  a  young 
girl  of  Alaska." 

Why  "Limerick"?  No  one,  apparently, 
knows.  One  explanation  Is:  "Said  to 
be  from  a  custom  at  convivial  parties, 
according  to  which  each  member  sang 
an  extemporized  'nonsense verse,'  which 
was  followed  by  a  chorus  containing 
the  words  'Will  you  come  up  to  Llm 
erlck?'  "  Dr.  J.  H.  Murray,  the  lexl 
cographer,  said  that  a  nonsense  verse 
such  as  written  by  Lear  Is  wrongfully 
called  a  Limerick. 


THE  RAQINQ  MANIi\ 
A,  P.  'V.  regrets  the  decision  of  The  | 
Herald  to  publish  dally  a  cross-word  ; 
puzzle.  "Alas,"  she  writes,  "I  have  ' 
a  cross-word  husband:,  not  one  who  i 
speaks  cross-words;  not  he;  but  he  j 
does  cross-words.  He  avidly  clutches  [ 
every  monthly,  weekly  and  dally  that  i 
carries  the  horrid  things  and  becomes  , 
engrossed  In  their  mazes  while  domes- 
tic, social  and  all  civilized  obligations 
are  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of  the  for- 
gotten. Last  night  he  would  not  go 
to  bed  till  he  had  found  a  fish  of 
three  letters  whose  middle  letter  was 
'a,'  and  passed  up  'eel'  and  'cod'  for 
'cat,'  a  dumb  catch  to  hand  out.  He 
nearly  got  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight 
to  call  up  the  head  of  a  famous  print- 
ing company  to  find  out  what  an  Ink- 
Ing-pad  of  lithographic-printer  In  seven 
letters  could  be  and  finally  evolved 
from  other  words  the  atrocious  word, 
'tomplon.'  He  probably  won't  eat  or 
do  any  work  today  until  the  newspaper 
comes  out  and  he  knows  whether 
'tomplon'  Is  right  or  not.  To  think 
that  the  staid  and  conservative  stand- 
by, that  support  of  all  righteous 
causes,  always  on  the  side  of  the  an- 
gels, The  Boston  Herald,  should  have 
succumbed  to  the  thirst  of  the  Insatiate 
public,  has  left  the  remnant  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  carry  on  civilization  dur- 
ing the  mental  absence  of  the  majority, 
In  despair!" 


As  the  World  Wags:  , 

Tell  "Caroline,"  the  cross-word  puz- 
zler, that  the  flvo-letter  word  meaning 
"a  klck-ln-the-pants,"  may  be — FLASIC. 

N.  O.  ERNST 

FOR  AS  THE  WORLD  WAQ8 

From  crazy  cross-word  puzzles  I  have 

always  been  Immune, 
But  since  The  Herald  started  them  I 

sing  another  tune; 
Now  what   care  I — the  socks  be  darned  I 

— or  undarned,  as  they  may,  \ 
The  radio  Is  gathering  dust  that  can  ] 

be  seen  a  mile  away; 
Friend  .Husband  grabs  a  lukewarm  bite 

from  off  the  pantry  shelf 
And  goes  out  looking  like  a  shadow  of 

his  former  self, 
■While  gleefully  my  child  departs  with- 
out the  usual  fears 
That  he'll  be  stopped  with  "Are  you 
sure    you    washed    behind  your 

ears?" 

No  longer  flowers  and  seasons  enchant 

me  as  of  yore. 
The  dice  are  In  the  ash  tray  and  the 

bamboos  on  the  floor. 
My  eye  Is  fixed  and  glassy  and  I  haven't 

combed  my  hair. 


But  maybe  '  Zeko"  can  tell  TM,  what'i 
the  French  for  "In  the  air"? 

EAST  WIND 

"I  MELD" 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  preparing 
a  "Kind  Word  Puzzle  Book."  The  mot- 
to on  the  title  page  will  bo  ';klnd  words 
win  never  dlo."  But  at  present,  he 
writes  tlial  his  mania  is  the  game  of 
pinocle,  which  h«  has  lately  beamed. 

"Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  game  or  the  name,  which  admits 
the  Kpcninfj,  'penuchle,'  'penuckle,'  'pi- 
nochle,' even  'binocle,'  'but  'pinocle'  Is 
preferred.  The  great  O.-cford  dictionary 
says  the  word  Is  American.  Was  the 
game  Invented  by  German-Americans? 
The  vvorfl  Is  not  In  the  largest  German- 
English  dictionary.  From  the  use  of  the 
word  'meld,'  as  'I  meld  (I.e.  declare)  a 
royal  marriage' — meld  oomtng  from  the 
German  verb  'melden,'  Germans  must 
have  had  a  hand  In  originating  the 
game.  In  happier  days  1  often  saw 
Germans  playing  the  fascinating  game 
In  beer  saloons.  Alas,  the  places  that 
knew  them  know  them  no  more." 

Ford  Madox  Ford  on  nn  ocean  liner 
saw  New  York  Jews  on  the  upper  deck 
In  the  eumlght  playing  pinocie,  while 
some  Washington  flappers  were  read- 
ing novels.  Was  pinocle  Invented  by  sons 
of  Israel? 

THE  SECRET  IS  OUT 

As  the  >Vprld  Wags: 

"So  skilful  have  become  some  of 
the  mall  clerks  for  Vncle  Sam  that  they 
can  easily  throw  letters  or  parcels  12 
feet  Into  pouches." 

At  last  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
condition  in  which  pieces  of  mail  reach 

Uielr  destination.   

1  JOSEPH  TBOTWJDtiU 

ROLAND  HAYES 


Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  drew  a  very 
large  audience  to  his  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  He  began 
his  program  with  an  aria  by  Bach, 
"Gedenha  dock,  meln  Gelst,  zuruecka," 
one  of  the  three  airs  found  In  Anna 
Magdalene  Bach's  "Music  Book,"  the 
least  Interesting  of  the  three,  awkwardly 
written  for  the  voice,  and  In  spirit 
morose,  a  "memento  morl','  no  less. 
Luckily  •  Beethoven's  pretty  "With  a 
Painted  Ribbon"  foUowed,  to  chase  the 
gloom  away.  Then  came  the  opening 
air  from  Handel's  "Atalanta,"  "C^re 
Selve." 

For  hl8  German  songs  Mr.  Hayes' 
chose  Brahms's  "Malnacht,"  "Auch 
Klelne  Dinge"  by  Hugo  Wolf,  a  song 
to  which  he  seems  partial,  and  an  ef- 
fusion bv  Schoenberg  called  "Brhebung, ' 
which  sounds  better  than  one  might 
expect,  although.  In  Its  brevity  and  Its 
turbulence,  it  seems  less  a  song  com- 
plete In  lts.elf  than  a  fragmentary  cll- 
l  max,  ■ 

I  In  English  Mr.  Hayes  sang  a  grace- 
I  ful  setting  of  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
WMnd"  by  Roger  Quilter,  Rachmani- 
noff's "In  the  Silence  of  Night"  and, 
between  these  two,  he  sang  in  Italian 
a  "Persian  Poem,"  after  Omar  Khay- 
yam, by  gantoliquldo.  It  sounded  like 
the  same  "Persian  Poem"  he  .sang  two 
years  or  so  ago. 

For  spirituals  he  sang  two  In  Hell- 
man  arrangements  refreshingly  simple. 
"In  Dat  Day"  and  "New  Born  Again"; 
one  arrangeid  by  Avery  Robinson,  "Hail 
the  Crown";  and  one  "Done  Made  My 
Vow,"  bv. Percy  Parham.  Is  the  goid 
mine  exhausted?  The  light  songs  were 
pleasant  to  hear,  but  the  serious  ones 
seemed  Inferior  In  melody  to  those  we 
came  to  know  some  years  ago.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  additions  to 
the  program. 

Of  Mr.  Hayes's  lovely  voice  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  again  today,  nor 
of  the  many  fine  points  of  his  tech.- 
nlque;  few  singers  at  present  can  dis- 
play so  many,  none,  perhaps,  more. 
Songs  of  light  vein,  be  they  by  Beet- 
ihoven.  Wolf  or  Qunter,  he  sang  de- 
■lUghtfuUy  yetserday.  The  labored 
effort  of  Santonquido  he  made  the- 
atrically Impressive.  To  the  Schoen- 
berg outburst  ha  brought  a  freedonr  of 
delivery  and  a  warmth  of  style  he 
seems  unable  to  compass  when  dealing 
with  highly  emotional  songs  of  greater 
Worth.  .  . 

But  surely  he  could  Jf  he  would? 
Though  by  nature  a  singer  happiest  In 
songs  of  gentle  or  playful  sentiment.  It 
is  unbelievable  that  Mr.  Hayes  does  not 
feel  and  could  not  give  moving  expres- 
sion to  the  desperate  loneliness  of 
Brahms's  "Malnacht"  and  to  the  ob^ 
vlous  pas^on  of  the  Rachmaninoff  song. 
If  only  he  could  bring  himself  to  forget 
for  a  minute  or  two  the  fine  points  of 
phrasing  and  tonal  quality.  He  need 
have  no  fear;  with  his  exquisite  per- 
ceptions, his  musicianship  and  his  rig- 
orous training,  even  In  moments  of 
lyrical  abandon  he  Is  not  likely  to  stray 
from  the  way  of  fine  musical  taste. 
But  whatever  the  risk,  only  by  run- 
ning It  will  Mr.  Hayes  gain  the  one 
great  quality  he  at  present  lacks,  the 
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qirillty  of  vitality.  '  "  ' 

He  was  fortunate  ye.tterday  In  hav- 
ing Mr.  William  Lawrencii  to  play  for 
him,  an  accompanist  slngularl.v  »kllful 
In  Hupportlng  tlio  voice  without  cover- 
ing It.  a  pianist  with  a  tone  most  aptly 
described  nn  dellclmin,  a  musician  In 
whom  rhythm  abounds.  R.  IL  O. 

People's  Symphony  Program 
Leads  with  "Jessonda" 


KT.  JAMEa  THBATHB  —  People'j 
.Symphony  In  fifth  concert.  Mr.  Mollen- 
h.T,uor,  conductor.  Fela  Ryblcr.  pianist. 
jTho  program  Included:  Rpohr.  Overture 
to  the  Opera  "Jcssonda";  Tschalkowsky , 
Concerto  for  Planforte  No.  1  In  B-flat 
Minor,  Op.  23";  Massenet.  Suite  for 
Orchestra  "Esclarmonde",  Liszt,  Hun- 
garian Rhapsodle  No.  6.  Pesther  Car- 
nival. 

Joyfully  yesterday  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
resurrected  the  seldom  played  oyertni|e 
to  fipohr's  "Jessond.a"  and  Mas.-5cnet's 
suite  for  orchestra  based  on  scenes  and 
cntra'acte  muslo  of  his  opera  of  "Es- 
clarmonde." which  In  Its  operatic  en- 
tirety has  never  ben  seen  In  this  coun- 
try. For  the  rest  ha  chose  his  beloved 
Tschalkowsky's  first  concerto -for  the 
piano,  and  the  Pesther  Carnival  Hun- 
garian rhapsody  of  Liszt. 

Of  'this  concerto,  Tschalkowsky  says 
he  took  his  chief  theme  of  the  allegro 
from  the  tune  of  a  blind  beggar  of 
Kamenka,  and^  that  the  source  of  his 
boimd'ing  scherzo  was  a  French  song, 
"II    faut    s'amuser,-   danse,    et  rlre," 
which  he  and  his  brother  whistled  in- 
terminably after  they  had  first  heard 
it.    Yet,  after  the  first  performance  in  ^ 
the  old  Music  Hall,  someone  commented  i 
that  the  French  song  was  almost  Iden-  j 
tlcal  with  Dan  Maginnls's  "The  Irish; 
Christening."  | 
Yesterday  the  performance  was  ani- 
mated, rhythmic,  and  Miss  Rj'bier  flung 
herself  eagerly  Into  the  nervous  recita- 
tive of  the  first  movement  and  the  wi'd- 
ness  of  the  Slavic  rondo.    She  has  ar- 
dor, a  marked    sense    of    rhythm,  a 
ready,    although  not  always  rounded 
technique;   In   the   cantilena  passages, 
she  lacked  a  beautiful  tone,  and  her 
tendency  was  to  pound  rather  than  to 
draw  her  tones  richly. 

The  suite  from  "Esclarmonde,"  the 
tale  of  the  mystical  princess,  who  like 
Lohengrin,  dlsc'osed  her  identity  to 
her  lover  with  impunity,  with  Its  elo- 
quence in  sensuous  mood,  at  flmes  sug- 
gestive of  Wagner  in  orchestral  effects, 
was  interesting,  even  without  the  ac- 
companying pageantry  of  the  operatic 
stage. 

Once  revolutionary,  and  now  but  a 
pale  light  In  opera,  Spohr,  with  the  mild 
and  graceful  fanfares  of  his  overture, 
stni  has  a  passing  charm.  In  contrast 
was  the  Pesther  Carnival  alternatin'r 
Its  meditatlvb  lassan  -^'ItW  the  frenzied 
little  frischkas  of  Magj-ar  tradition.  The 
audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Next  week  the  so-olst  will  be  Edna 
Edna  Wahle  Furber,  soprano,  and  tlje 
program  will  include  Auber's  overture 
to  "Le  Part  du  Dia.ble";  Clay  ton- Johns, 
"Berceuse"  and  "Persuasion"  for 
string  orchestra;  Bizet,  songs  from 
"Carmen,"  and  Tscha'ikowsky's  suits 
No.  5.  Op.  55.  E.  G. 


>  be 


''Quarantine"  J 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
SELWYN'S  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance In  Boston  ot  "Quarantine,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  and  five  scenes,  by 
Miss  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.  Produced  at 
the  comedy  Theatre,  London,  on  June 
6  i<»22  Tony  Blunt.  Owen  Nares; 
Pamela  Josephs.  Muriel  Pope:  Plnsent, 
Louise  Hampton;  Lola  de  la  Corte 
Tonie  Bruce;  Cyrus  P.  Honks,  Ernest 
Leeman;  Dinah  Partlett,  Edna  Best. 
Produced  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
NOV.  17.  1924.  by  Charles  L.  Wagner, 
associated  with  Edgar  Selwyn. 

Mrs 
M'ls 


Hurroushs.. . 

...  Larpi>nt  

Silent  Pnssenger.  . 

Mr.  liunougbs  

Mr.  Dobson  

Lola  di'  lii  Corte. 

Tony  Blunt  

Steward  

Doctor  

rinsent  

Dinah  Partlett  


.  .  ..Tennle  Dickers"!! 
.  .Mary  Scott  Seton 

 Perry  Ames 

""."wiUlam  Postanoe 

 FhlUp  Blabop 

...Olea  Olonova 
"        .Sidney  Blackm^r 

 A.  P  Kaye 

'".Bernard  X.  Keluold 

 Beryl  -Mercer 

Helen  TIayes 


Dinah  Partlett  'Edward  KUscu 

Waiter.  .•  ■  •  ■  •  •  ••  •";  Kay  Laurel 

1'amela  JosepDS.  ■  •   fharlea  Esdalc 

Mackintosh  Josephs  Charles  i:.&aaic 

Fn-n  Tennyson  J^sse  wrote  three  or 
four  plays  with  her   husband.  _H.  M. 
;  Harr^-ood.  a  versatile  person,  for  ne  Is  a 
p^iysician.  a  theatre  manager,  and  has 
beetrinteresled  in  the  cotton  spinning 
industry;  but  she  u-rote  "Quarantine 
unaided,  and  it  is  an  amusing  comed> , 
'  amusfng  by  the  treatment  of  situat.ons 
U^t  are  not  new,  amusing  by  reason  ot 
ho  dialogue  and  the  characterization 
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human   beings.  Wtn.r- 
^  .'  e  performance  Is  of  a  nature  to 


-"-ttV^  til    pleasure  of  tlie  spectator 

v.o.ds.    *"'^-  „r  ijot   countries  la 

made  a  ^""^"^'^J,.  p^rmela.  a  married 

faniela  from  "'"^ra  . 

d'.ot     r^n  "^nd  ^.-.fe.  When 
M,rVeao.:°a  port,  the  pas.engcr.  ar.  , 

quarantined,  .  A 

room  contam.np  l«o  ^eo^^  ^1,^,,. 
to  Blunt  aTid  D  nan^  .b^athroom.  ^.  , , 
Is  a  veranda  a  so  a  "  .^^^  rrewh 
imagine  ^"J^^'  ^,".3  Roval  would  do 
^vrlter  for  \l^«„^f2e  this;  "or  rather  re- 
vrlth  a  situation  like  ^his.  ^  „atlsts 
member  ^^■hat  many  French^ 
.  have    already  the  problem, 

adroit  in  her  l^an^Ung  o        ^^.^^  ^^1. 

She  can  ^-^.^'^"i^^^^crrioslty  of  the  au- 

S^irhanr  arrive  on 
Pamela  and   l^"^"^^^^,  and  delights 
the  scene.    She  ha^  cU^^.^^s  bet^xen 
in   using  „T  hetwe^T,  Blunt  and 

all  about.  „>,oraoters;  passen- | 

There  are  °ther  character  ^^^^^ 

gers  on  the  steamer  ^'  "  i,is  sick 

fhe  relations  t^^^'""  fj^  -K^ess  so  as 
wife:  for  Dinah  ff'f'f^  discovered  by 
not  to  be  P^^-^^^^^J^^rce-comedy  stew- 
Blunt.  There  J^^,^\t,^  quarantine 
ard.  also  a  '^'^''-^'^^^i^iar  views  about 
station,  who  has  P«=^  '^^Jseng-r  in  a 
love.    There  is  a  goes  about 

remarkable  make-uP  "J^ne  fisherman 
in  a  way  to  recall  the  ^ 

in  ••Bvangellne-  Ana  p^gent.  de- 
wonderful  family  soj-^^^^^^  ,adl- 
voted  to  U.nah.  ^°l,\^,a  dc  la  Corte 
antly  handsome,  sultry  ^ 
be  forgotten.  _  „^,^,^kes,  £Ugsest!o>]_s 
En 

of 


We  no  longer  IndulB,  m 
smile.  When  allusion  1.  ^'^'^  '^^^l 
ot  letters:  we  lick  our  Ups  and  out  ^tth 

ipUns  (or  some  one  f 
.»,»m    nat     I  say  some  one  else  s  be  , 
r^^u'Jnlon^  are  less  one^^^^^^^^^^^ 

own  invention  than        /"^.^  "'^^^ 
imitative    tendency    which    l8  caJlea, 
fTsSon.  Obviously,  fashionable  opl^on, 
about  literature  are  ^^onr.l%ss J^^^^ 

---r^e^^^l^^-nove. 

^n^i^-So^.-ThedUe-^Joo^^^^^ 

»e  'tU  =.c  -  .this 

tact  that  makes  the  fortune  ol^ 
sellers"  and  of  PoP^'^F.  P'*^  .v,.  side  of 
Tnd  playgoers         ^°  ' 
the  majority  .-A-  B.  Walklay. 

How  often  one  is  told  by  a  frlend- 
sometlmes  a  sly  enemy:  J-  ""^ 
read  that  novel.     Everybody's  talklnE 
about  It."    Aere-s  a  heavy  emphasis 
L  >•     i.T.A   vet  the   wise  man 

careless  about  maintaining  fnendly  re- 

'"^r  for  example.  ^o"l^"°\;«"'"b'y 
4''^^  ^PeVcf  Who  dfed  rec'eX  7t 
take  to  bis  bed    he  wrote 

Stevenson  was  E^je"^  copy  ^^^^ 
"Billy  Bosun     to  aerve  as  * 
rewrftlng    -^Treasure    Island    JTor  the 

irie^l^  ^ToTk%  ingenious  and 
fertile  Pearce  by  nameT 

WORKS 


Leonard,       irrlea  to  another,  met'^r  j 
in  the  street  after  a  performance,  she 
clutched  him  and.  with  "a  wild  shriek 
of  laughter,"  plunged  with  him  into  the 
Ice-cold  river.     "Gretchen"   tells  of  a 
painter  who  finally  found  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  In  love  from  her 
portrait.    "R.  I-  P-"  is  the  story  of  a 
mysterious  and  beautiful  lady  arriving 
m  a  French  village,  dying  there,  and  of 
a  stranger  who  visits  her  grave  and 
tells  to  a  young  girl  his  sad  story.  In 
"Too  Dearly  Bought,"  a  cobbler  steals 
In  order  to  take  his  grandchild,  little 
Lucy,  Into  the  country.   Lucy  dies;  the 
cobbler  repents,  repays  the  money,  and 
falls  down,  dead,  on  the  stairs  as  he 
leaves  good  Mr.  Page's  room. 
'    But  these  stories  are  not  more  ama- 
teurish  than    those    written   by  V.'alt 
Whitman  in  his  early  years,  and  what 
would  maniacal  collectors  give  for  the 
original  periodicals  in  which  these  tales 
appeared. 


solely  for  Monday  s  concerts.  ItT  Is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kousse- 
^Itzlo'  will  continue  this  present  plan 

Of  the  concert  last  night  little  need  be 
said,  since  everything  on  the  P-joSram 
has  recently  been  discussed  at  lengthy 
Mr    Bargin   acquitted   himself   of  his 
tt^lnglv  ungrateful  and  difficult  task 
^Tth  all   competency.     Though  sadly 
rverwelshted  with  one  of  the  most  tax- 
ing ari^s  ever  written.  Miss  C'anjnnl 
dif Played  h  beautiful  voice    of  dark 
?toUan  timbre,  a  voice  most  Judiciously 
t^^incd  to  a  high  degree  of  technical 
excellence.    She  sang  with  good  musi- 
cal   aste!  and.  be  it  set  down  to  her 
credit  not  once  did  .he  force  her  tone. 
?n  less  exacting  music  Miss  Gianinni 
would  probably  aPPear  to  great  advan- 

^The  audience  was  very  large  The 
next  Monday  concert  will  be  on  Jan.  12, 
^U>ist,  Mieczyslaw  Muenz,  pianis^. 


CONCERNING  MR.  HECHT 

Mr.  Covicl  publishes  and  offers  foi 
sale  1900  copies  of  Ben  Hechfs  "King- 
dom of  Evil"  with  12  full  page  illustra- 
tion*        Anthony  Aagorala;   an  ex- 

raordlnary  book  with  equally  extraor- 
linarv    nlctures.    another  handsomely 
v'^llume.  desirable  if  Only  for  the 
.leasure  afforded  the  eye.    I^-  '"^^  ^« 
•emembered  that  Mr.  ^^oj'='„  '/f.^, 
he  surprising  Mr.  Hechfs  "Fantazlus 
.Vlallare"  about  two  years  ago.    we  re 
sret  to  say  it  was  suppressed.  Tne 
present  story,  or  -'l^e^-  --"l.-^^f  ff^l 
is  a  story  by  itself,  not  depending  at  a  1 
on  the  preceding  volume.     Reading  It 
we  feel  like  Mr.  Hecht's  Jul  an:  UUe 
an  interloper  I  move  across  this  dellr  ous 
and  fantastic  stage,  staring  at  its  hide 
ous  fictions  with  the  eyes  of 
can  one  describe  except  by  lab°'-»°"^ 
quotation   this   Kingdom   of   Evil  the 
work  of  Sebastlen,  who  kidnaps  scien- 
tists and  others  by  drenching  a  normal 
city  with  a  fog:  makes  them  bis  slaves 
rears    buildings    that    even  P'ranesl 
could  not  imagine;  creates  awful  shapes, 
and  Anally  an  appalling  deity,  who  "lee^s 
I  an  appalling  end?   Who  can  "Plam  the 


forgotten.  ^.cUps  suggestions 

Entanglements,  "^'^^-^f^ltiw  itaturalUv 

Dinah  are  on  their  I  she  is  tne 

..a«v  to  say  ^^^«'''!^„irtcent  at  lies, 
no'fe  ready  and  J"^|^^^^by  Tiearly  aU 
The  comedy  was  j  manner 

,-,  a  spirited  but  ""^^.("^'^^ortrayal  of 
'  iss  Hayes  gave  a  cap  Wl  P^  ^.^^ 

e  girl  that  '•^„a/„r'ii^""ay  rather,  out 
.epuiltlon  *°^37j;r  Whether  she  was 
,f  love  for  Biuni.  advantage 
earUiS  that  he  would  taKe 

^hc  was  in  all  ^,f-!._„d  actress,  was 
Mercer,  that  wcU-graceo  quietly 
delight  ul  as  Plnsent.  JVh^n  ^^^^ 


.3  It  a':^-^  act  tcTreprlnt^early  1- ^al--^  ^S^l?  uli: 


^-\\re^'eeCue^:teUugh. 
"^Mils"  i'-kerson  ae  -he  g 


urc             -  •     ,       the  gossiping,  sus- 
Miss  Dickerson  as  tne  „       ^^^^^j  ^ 
„,dous  Mrs.  Burroughs^  ■  ^^^ractive 
'hf  spitefui    h^^°-'",\fe'  steward  and 
Pamela;   Mr-        -^kiter.   were  all  ex- 
Mr.   -eiiscu.    the   waUp.  „^g^ 
cellent.     Mr.   BU^^^'^fj;  romantic  man- 
In  a  matter-of-faet.                 ^^^^  gc. 
I  Jlr    He  is  not  >et  at            ^  contin- 
r^The  large  aud'ence  laugj^ 
luaily.      The     'au^^^^^'^^ere   many  cur- 
I  spontaneous.  There 
I  tain  calls-   

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

KFW   PARK— "Carnival,"  Mol- 
""Ws  iw  play,  yith  Elsie  Fer- 
guson in  the  leading  role,  bee 
end  week. 
COLONIAL-"Stepping  St°"«." 
musical  extravaganza  ^^fj'^^ 
the     Stone    family,  father 
mother,  and  daughter,  Dorothy. 
HOLLIS— "The  Nervous  Wreck," 
Otto  Kruger  in  Owen  Davis . 
uproariously  funny  farce.  Fifth 
•week.. 

PI  YMOUTH  —  "The  Potters," 
PLIMUuin        -vicAvoy,  home- 
comedy  by  J.  f .  -vtcAN  oj, 
Iv    and    amusing    scenes  ot 
American  everyday  family  life 
u,  12  scenes.    Fifth  week. 
^iHTTBERT— "Artists   and  Mod- 
^^eS"  musical  revue  elaborately 
Jaged.    Second  and  last  week. 
WILBUR-"Moonlight,"  r^usical 
comedy  starring  Julia  Sander- 
son.   Sixth  week. 
MAJESTIC-"Janice  Meredith/^ 

Marion  0^^^^%  porS 
version  of  Paul  Leicester  Fotds 
novel.    Second  week.  


and  are 

Take  the  case  of  the  unhappy  George 

Susf  hTtadT^'enrd  a'^^lnst  the  .aw 
and  been  Imprisoned  he  at  first  taught 

the  classics  in  or  "^^.r^nt    ticket  for 
he   purchased   an  emigrant  ticket 

SSb/^^^P^^  riS.he.ro. 
rhen"SIsInrbe"me"'cLlXtedasa 
noveli.st.  attempts  .-^f/^^un. 
TVr--l^  re.tu\°hVs:a^hed  in 

^  M^^Starrett  In  an  Interesting  intro- 
du^Uoifrtt,  sto.es  justly  c-^ 

■■^m'Xondef  at  fhe  publication:  but  he 
"The  etrly  work  of  an  author  oi 
1^^  «W1UV  is  not  negligible,  and 

Tn!nM   o'""^n:tderable  biographical 

S^si:f;r^v=rwo^Vid 

.i^^lne  are  an  Increasing  race.  To 
v,^^  then  let  the  present  volume  be 
dTi^^'ated  And  collectors  will  sure:y 
welcome  this  handsome  volume,  hand- 
Tome  by  reason  of  paper,  print  and  out 

"TlrT^%"e«"m  his  introduction,  re- 
prints pages  from  "New  Grub  Street, 
L\."lch  Glsslng,  as  Whelpdale,  a  Lon 
don  hack,  relates  some  of  h  s  ow«  ^  : 
ter  experiences  in   the  United  btate-, 
how  in  Troy  he  lived  for  a  time  on  pea 
nuT^'-rhey    make    straw    hats  there 
pri^^pally,  and  they  sell  peanuts.  More 
Tremember  not."  (There  must  be  some 
persons  In  Boston  who  knew  Glsslng. 
whose  adventures  here  should  be  of  Ir- 
and  not  only  to  the  admirers  ot 


anoe  in  the  kingdom  of  a  P'agua 
women,  "nuns  and  Messallnas..  virgins 
and  houris"?  Were  they  all.  tower- 
ing buildings,  Sebastien,  Julien,  thedelty, 
the  monstrous  and  ^'^susting  antoals 
and  plants,  only  things  and  creatures  in 
Ma'lare's  brain? 

The  reader  wonders  at  the  richness 
of  Mr-  Hecht's  vocabulary,  his  morbid 
nlghTmarish    fancy,    his    ^armg  The 
took  cannot  be  called  pleasant  reading, 
there  are  scenes  of  the  asylum  and  the 
charnel-house:  and  at  times  Mr.  Hecht 
writes  m  blood  and  corruption.    It  la 
„r-ri  in^  tl.r-,   he  Preserv-n   n, ,  samty 
while  concocting  his  de|cr'Ptions.    It  9 
perhaps  needless  to  add  that  in  this 
book  he  is  again  obsessed  by  sex;  but 
the  eroticism  in  this  Instance  is  by  no 
means  alluring. 


Mr.  Keith  Preston  remarks:  "We  re- 
sret  not  having  met  Walter  Camp  on 
Ms  visit  here,  for  there  is  a  auestloa 
we  have  always  wanted  to  ask  him  to 
wit:  'Whioh  do  you  consider  the  blggeM 
thinK  m  your  life.  Mr.  Camp  your  dally 
dozen  or  your  annual  eleven. 

Burgin   Conducts   Owing  to 
Illness  of  Koussevitzky 


terest 

his  novels.)   

As  for  the  tales  now  published  by  Mr. 
Covlcl    they  are  singularly  amateurish^ 
They  might  have  pleased  the  readers  of 
?tory  papers  published  many  V^ars  ago 
In  Boston     T.  S.  Arthur's  are  exclUng 
and  immoral  In  comparison.    They  are 
on  the '^No.  William  Barker,  you  cannot 
^ve  my  daughter's  hand  In  marriage 
^11  "o'u  are'her  equal  in, wealth  and 
<;r>clal  nosltlon    order.    In    The  ."sins  01 
the    Fathers,"    a    cruel    and  cunning 
father  a  retired  English  cotton  spinner, 
ntays  a  low  trick  on  his  son  by  telling 
•     America   that  his  Laura  had 

Laura    ca.me    to    America,  j  i 


lilm 
died 


In 


liiwi-    but    Laura    cav""  . —  , 

horned  a  comic  opera  chorus,  and  when  1 


»    «f    Mr     Koussevitzky' s 
On    account   ot  -^r. 
niness,  Mr.  Richard  Burgin  the  con- 
master,  conducted  last  night  the  first  ot 
the  Monday  Symphony 

soloist  was  Dusoiina  -''4;^;;;^^; 

The  program:    OverJ^ure  -  Obero 
Weber;  scene  and  aria  fiom 
••ocean.  Thou  Mighty  Monster,  Weber^ 
sUte,  "El  Amor  Brujo"   (Plano  Jesus 
'Sanroma),    do    Falla:    "Pao.flc  231, 
■  iegger    symphony  Xo.  5,  Beethoven. 
The  Monday   night   public  owes  M. 
Koussevitzky  thanks  for  this  program 
Because  people  lack  either  the  mdlna 
tlon,  the  time  or  tbe  money  to  So^ 
24  symphony  concerts  In  o"«J^""^o'  go 
does  not  follow  that  when  they  do 

rrertC"tVr^a^>^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ho  might  maKe  vi  j       rinnesser  a 

"  With  that  steam  «"Sine  or  Honegger  s 

^^rt-  'M^dly^wiil  ^vrr^^ropinion 
Xut  1°  as  widely  as  Friday  and  S-^; 

"^^Y  ^'express  fs  aU  ays  satisfying 
opinion  to  e^I',':^f\  ,  tor  orchestral 
All  persons  w  th  a  tasj-c  -to  ^^^^^^ 
concerts,  by  the  same  arg  g^. 
like  just  h°:\^°/'X  Beethoven  C 
i  vUzky's  way  '""VvV=  music  further- 
minor  symphony,  .^'^.^"^."r  %>ance  of 
more,  stands  a  *ar  better  ^^^^ 
good  performance  than  mu-i>-  1 


RFATRIfE  MARTIN 

'     Beatrice    Martin,    soprano,    sang    a  | 
charming  program  yesterday  afternoon 
!  In   Jordan   hall,  to   singularly  musical 
!  r.nd  sympathetic  accompaniments  irom 
;  Ralph    Angell.     She    began   with  two 
melodies   by   Dr.    Arne.    "By  Dimpled 
;  Brook"    and    "Under    the  Greenwood 
I'fre.-"-  one  stanza  of  the  well-known 
i  version  of  the  Willow  Song:  and  an  nir 
i  -^ung  in  clearly  enunciated  Italian,  Del 
niio    care."    from    Haydn's  forgolLjii 
opera  "Orfeo.  " 

Next  she  sang  three  Schumann  songs, 
••Kr    der   lierrllchste   von  alien."  "In- 
teri^ezzo"     and     "Die     Lotosblume  ; 
Brahms's  "Botschafl,"  and  "Erstes  Lle- 
beslled    elnes    maedchens,  '    by  Wolf 
Possibly  a  singer  is  justified  in  assum^ 
'  inc  on  "the  part  ot  her  audience  an  ac- 
(luaintance  with  the  better  known  songs 
of  Schumann.   But  in  the  case  of  Hugo 
iwolf  she   may   not  safely  assume  so 
'  ,T,iich    Without  a  full  understanding  of 
!  itrtext,  unpleasant  as  it  is,  this  curious 
song  of  Wolfs  cannot  possibly  maU&\ 

"Vor'hef  songs  in  English  Mi^  Martin 
ch'ose  Mr.^  cLdwick-s  melod.ous  a^^^ 
atmospheric  song  of  APPledore. , 

a  Mvrtlc.  Shade"  *y  Gnffes.  a 
poetic   .etling.  ot  «  ,1^,''.?"' 

gampbell  Tipton's  "Rhapsod> 

m      French      JKs*'  ..pieurez 
CMmene's   great    air,  .^^^-^^l^,,,,- 
yeux"  from     1-'^.  V"*'..t  „  Matin" ;  "La 
""f/  hy°Pl^rn^  a'dehlhUul'song; 
Houlm  .       ^^'^^"'^i'te  "Reculllemcnt": 
Debussy       ^'^l^  ,"^t;„„vllle   "Le  Prin 
and  K'^%f^°Z,^'^TTh...-ine  by 
•temps.'     Did  tne  itw: 
way  of  change  '^"^^^.^^"e  an  un- 
Dld  the  printer  e'^'/f^^^'^'^e  of  Ban- 
familiar  composer  by  the  name 

ville?  ...     „    nretty.  light 

Miss   Martin    Y'^^^,„^„,^has  heeded 
soprano  voice  in  her  favor  na 
the  prophet's  warning    ^^^^^ed  In- 
ful  in  business.'    .^H^^^'J^  ,ho  busl- 
To    nonage  V.er  voice, 

eeeded  well.   One  may  ^uess  tn  ^^^^ 

operatically  disposed    «t  all  ^^^^^^ 
was  in  the  two  anas  that  she  s 
niost  freedom  and;varmt*,  Uie^l^^^^^^ 
tongue,  too,  to  judge  from  ^n 

air,  seems  best  to  favor  ner  ^^^^^ 

German    she    appears    less  ^a  ^.^^ 

though  she  s.a"S  "',^_„ce 
n.uch  dramatic  '"tf'f^^^^,  Mar 
m  continuing  her  studies  ^^^^ 

I  t,n,  it  1«  to  be  hopea   -;^',f„  ..p^ession 
time  to  trying  to  iind  .  ^^^^ 
for  songs   in  l>ght"  ^c.l  ^^^^^ 
which  perhaps  appeal  to  nt- 
wlil  and  the  effort  rewarding.^  ^ 


truly 
;  and 

sang 
mes 


Copley  Theatr^"The  ^tta;! 

a  comedy     .^'^^f  „^?'%9?o  and  in  New 

V^'^  rs2^"'Firlt  \!me^n  Boston 

<p.ofessional.y).    The  cast: 

Jane  Bagot   Elspcth  Dudeep 

Mra.  Knowle   May  Edls 

Melisande  Knowle  Philip  Tone 

Bobby  Coote  'vrancls  Cotnpto 

■Mr.   Knowle   Adele  Elchle 

Alice  ..B.arry  Jone 

Gervase  Mallory  ...Marlon  Goa 

'"fnUc  Agf"  but  mslZ  ^ever  his  In 
mantle  Age,    ou      .j  despite  h 

:  tention,  and  his  Melis  ^^^^ 

irr:SraeIitU!'^l/;not^^acreatu^^^ 

bin"graccr^u'crf\oitsd- 

and  standardized  ways 

remaps  her  mothjja-  '■/f^ 
she  pronounced  all  her  tr  "  U 
suit  of  chrUtening  her    Mells  ^^^^^ 
,  person  drowned  in  a  P  ^^^^^^^ 
thought   her  J^tner 
Millicent.  and  the"  late_r  K  , 
to  change  'V  ,,.  Eng  sh  ho^«ehold  t" 
tle  Ironies  of  ^^e  -Enghsh 

l,e  knows  «o  J''"  Xnded  her  with 
^i^^'u^siriite-rirnilnded  mother^ 


ith"  ar,.l  a  n.atter  of  fact  cousn.  Jano 
who  Eventually  sutisOea  '^"-^'^ 
M«n«Rn<lc's  de.puod  "black  and  ^hlte 
lovor  "  Hobby  Cootc.  jii.-.io. 
"so?  holding  h.rself  -^'""f  X'Vtead; 
,lons  of  bread  «auco  and  «,"tier 
lyoung  man."  u'o  luoon- 

,lprln.-e  In  green  daumrner 
Jlght  of  the  P"'*''"  as  Fay  from 
Night's  Eve-a  yoiinc  her  on 

alght,  and  with  "'0^'""f„"''  ..j  on  the 
mors  her  In  ber  ^^her  wUh 

next  ''''V  '^P'?^.^",;,^        golf  and  the 
ihla  tweeds,  bis  taiK  o'  » 
stock  exchange.  thesis  to 

And  «o  It  has  ofi.u  event- 
dlslllusion    Mell.ando  ^>  ^''%  moving 
ually  she  will  '^eroc  JvHh  b  s 
peddler.   Oenllema,    fcu«an    t  >  ^^^^ 
panlonshlp,  Is  /^^''^  this  la  In 

breakfast  ^oge^'''^.^,''l,lZ',Z\<^  as 
Itself,  romance.  ^ .-Mr.  pirn" 

'>*^^^':?r;rTrmribout"  Blayd,":  and 
and  The  |  " ^  ,„  the  second  act. 
at  thncs.  P'"-tl^  '  ""^Yl nc  that  separates 
ha  runs  over  the         J"''.  ,^  .  and 

n„,^ni     from     sP'itimeniAin.J  1  •> 
sentiment    ironi     "      ..^         ii„e  and 
there  is.  dcspl  «  a  f;_^»"  ^a,(,h  of 

m  the  pantomin<o  that    .'"^^^  yet 

;;'%%^rger^  ^r;'-:^  and  there  ^ 

It  IS  (.»8t-. .        T.,iino'x  best  manner, 
are  touches  of  Milne  s  7='  ,,    ■  „rn. 
Tlie  tKTformance  by  M'--  Cllvc  s  com 

so  easily  ^  Gentleman 

tefr^:^bi;:!:^.-^'^naorc.ph^ 

^f^rractt^fef^ed'l^r^a^  boy^ 
|fp;eVe:st^^  tbe\ompany  ..ro  weU  ca  t 
and   capable.     A    large    <iu      ^  ^  , 
plauded. 

EDDIELEONARD 

Kdrlie     T.er.nard     aiul     bi..  minstrel 
jup  in  "Oh.  Didn't  U  Rain:  featur 
e    Jack    Russell.    Gus  Mulcay 


and 


Tarles  Oberle.  a  Irlo  of  n>n''>le-f°°^f^'i 
ft-slioe  dancers,  heads  an  ^J^^ellent 
II  at   Keith's   this   week.     Tlie  tuo 

Jdlences  yesterday  recalled  Leo'iard 
id  the  dusky-colored  banjo  plavcrs 
er  and  over  again,  until  f"-""^"- 
IS  forced  to  respond  with  the  old 
vorltes.  "Ida.  Sweet  As  Apple  <- ^er 

\koW  Boly  Eyes.  "  "Oh.  Anna.  and 
any  others.  He  stopped  only  from 
leer  exhaustion. 

Sharing  honors  on  the  liill  are  Bert 
ihr  and  Mercede.'S.  Tlie  former  bur- 
sques  in  an  exceedingly  clever  man- 
>r  an  effeminate  policeman.  His  ren- 
tlon  of  "Peggy  O'N^ll,"  was  very 
inny.  So  was  his  burlesque  ou  classl-  1 
tl  dancing. 

B'lled  as  "a  unique  and  extraordinary 
.aster  juggler.'  Enrico  Rastelli  lives  up 
1  his  description.    His  manipulation  ot 

ght  plates,  several  huge  nibber  balls 
iKl  a  number  of  small  wooden  clubs 
.-ems  to  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

0  expert  he  is  in  his  work  that  the 
ats,   no   matter   how   difficult,  seem 

asy.  He,  too,  was  given  several  en- 

°Thomas  J.  Ryan,  assisted  by  Hazel 
larrlngton,  in  a  sketch,  "Fond  Recol- 
n-tions,"  turn  time  backwards.  They 
ring  in,  during  a  15-minute  act,  vaude- 
i!le  of  BO  and  more  years  ago.  Mr. 
;van  shows  the  present  theatre-goers 

interesting  dance  steps  and  com 
liy  cf  half  a  century  ago.    The  act  wa: 

1  ell  received. 

Miss  Patrlcola,  "Scintillating  Melod- 
?t."  appears  In  a  cycle  of  charactei 
ongs.  She  plays  several  violin  selec- 
lons. 

Others  on  the  bill  includes  Les  Pler- 
■ottys,  acrobatic  comedians;  .lack  Hew- 
:t  and  Fred  Hall.  "Songland's  Favorite 
^ons,"  and  The  Moll  Brothers,  in  a  high 
lerch  act. 


r^RBMONT     THEATRE-Flrst  per- 
mance  In  Boston  of  "ToP-H°l«' 
lusical   comedy   in    three   acts  with 
Snest  Glendennlng.  Clare  Stratton  and 
J.ne  Milburn.    Book  by  Eugene  Con- 
'   i  and  George  Dill.   Revised  by  Gladys 
ger.    Music  by  Jay  Gorney  and  Rob- 
Bralne.    Lyrics  by  Owen  Murphy 
,J  Eugene  Conrad.    Hllding  Anderson 
'  ducted.    The  cast: 

.gy  Corcoraa  iRicbard  Tc^P'* 

wiu«.-:;:-:-;.-:  ^nare  st^moa 

:    John  Corcoru,  ■^-^[[^'^^ll^Tm  Dent 

.'•V'  JoSa  Mw'  .■-■■Walter Valuer 

k^LTiio"  vail  Hooten 


Charles  Brown 

„„,,,„   Earl  Redding  \ 

&roor.'a-iBoi;)\V. v.. Ernest  Gl»dto^^^^^ 

ovslouB  Blunt  John  Daly  ^'"'  ^-'^ 

.eodorc  Wllloaghby  .BUIT  Keliy 

'■^<t'ly  .Ann  jlilburu  1 

i-he"nr3r"i;A"'i8'musical  comedy    the  1 
l  ond  is  musical  farce  and  the  last  act  j 
-:o.    The  title  suggests  golf,  and  there , 
much  golf  talk.  I 
T'nc  dialogue  Is.Wteu  funny,  at  times, 
i<clve  as  in  thJ  conversation  between  j 
uher  and  son.    The  music  is  agree- 1 
ie    especiallv  is  interpreted  by  this  1 
ly   of  musicLns,   who  accompany; 
show,  under  Vhe  leadership  ot  Hil- 


[■\n'  ,iiiiM,..';uiii;-  .  iMure  there  Is  the 
rlouble  isexiel  of  pretty  and  agllo  girls 
-  wild  women  of  th<i  dance-no  name 
.if  lesser  or  more  polite  doBcrlpUon  will 
f.urrieo. 

Bob  Corcoran  overdraws  Ma  bank 
iiccount,  plays  golf  the  clock  around, 
something  must  be  done.  His  father 
orders  hlin  from  home.  Still  following 
Kolf.  he  makes  good  through  tho  ganio. 
liiddcntiilly  ha  shvcs  tho  life  of  the 
tjr.-tty  .Marcia  Wllloughby,  injured  In, 
a  train  wr?ck.  Thus  Is  spun  tt  pretty 
love  talc.  Enters  falhor  on  the  Mcene, 
proud  of  his  .son  for  making  good,  he 
iclen,ts.  sanction.'?  the  marriago  of  the 
pair,  and  ther.i  Is  tho  inovllttblc  con- 
clusion. 

The  pcrtormanco  was  made  doubly  en- 
joyable by  the  acting  of  tho  company. 
Ernest  Glendennlng.  «ho  lia.M  won  his 
spins  as  a  ll>;ht  comedian,  was  seen 
fur  tho  nr.st  tlino.  If  memory  .serves,  as 
eomedian  of  musical  comedy.  He  danced 
nimbly  and  sans  after  tho  fashion  of 
musical  comedy  comedians. 

Miss  Stratton,  as  Marcla,  was  pretty 
and  girlish,  and  Ann  Mllburn.  as  Mau- 
reen, with  her  dainty  bit  of  brogue, 
wa.'i  head  and  shoulders  above  her  col- 
leagues in  song;  nor  was  she  less  agree- 
able in  her  dancing  numbers.  Much 
might  be  aald  i"  praise  of  the  eiitire 
cast.  T.  A.  R. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Gold 
Diggers,"  a  farcical  comedy  In  three 
acts,  by  Avery  Hopwood ;  staged  by 
S.-imuer Godfrey,  with  tliis  cast; 

Mmbel  Mnaroe  OUve  Blflkeney 

violPt  Dayae  Roberta  I^ee  Clark 

 ,  Ruth  TVaUlseo 

Trlxlc  'Aiitl'reivs  Marie  I.nllor, 

i.vpsv  Montrose  -Marjone  ^orth 

Del'iy  Baxter  Caroline^  ^'"n*,,-! 

Jerry  l/amar  


Elsie  nit7. 

ie  Gray   Bleanor  BrowmMl 

Tepsy  St.  "Jobn.  •.  Mnrle  l'V"*f,l' 

Kl  en  n O'   Mon t gome ry  '"^  „ ,  J '  ^ 

Waaiv  Saunders  HoOTton  niel"rd' 

SteiicWn  I.e«  Bcrm«T,l  Nedell 

Jsinea  Blake  Roy  Elli  ns 

Bnrn?y  Bnrnett  Ralph  M.  Rfmley 

Freildle  Turner  A/",''''''".  9^'''j" 

.Martv  Woods  CJharlea  Anderson 

Fcnton  Jessup  George  SpeWn 

Mrs.  Lamar  Anna  Layng 

"The  Gold  Diggers"  dug  with  a  ven- 
geance last  night  when  the  Boston 
Stock  Company  presented  their  sophisti- 
cated comedy  of  chorus  girls  and  money, 
first  produced  by  David  Belasco  In  1919, 
with  Ina  Claire  in  the  leading  role. 
I  A  slender  arm  emerging  from  the 
covers  in  Miss  Jerry  Lamar's  New  York 
apartment,  and  a  petulant  vblce,  "1 
don't  want  to  get  up — it's  only  noon." 
.sets  the  pace  for  talk  of  alimony,  men 
Iwlth  money  and  men  without,  and 
whether  or  not  the  poor  chorus  girl 
doesn't  earn  her  furs  and  orchids  by 
dancing  all  night  with  tired  business 
men  who  never  get  tired.  All  join  e.x- 
cept  little  Violet,  appropriately  named 
after  the  shrinking  flower.  Instead  she 
bursts  Into  sobs  about  her  Wally,  who, 
it  develops,  will  be  disinherited  if  he 
marries  a  chorus  girl. 

His  stern  but  handsome  uncle  knows 
all  about  chorus  girls,  and  Is  quite  sure 
that  they  are  on  earth  for  no  good 
jpurpose,  so  he  comes  to  Jerry's  apart- 
iment  to  rescue  him  from  the  clutches 
jof  designing  women,  but  hears  himself 
the  voice  of  the  stren.  Jerry  has  an 
idea.  She  will  make  "Uncle  Steve" 
think  she  is  the  idol  of  his  nephew's 
heart—and  by  racy  stories  and  devotion 
to  champagne  and  cigarettes  so  sliock 
him  that  he  will  easily  welcome  little 
Violet  as  a  relative-in-iaw— she  will  en- 
sv.re  Vl's  success  by  the  law  of  reac- 
tion. 

Poor  old  Uncle  Steve— he  becomes 
more  and  more  aonvineed  '  that  the 
chorus  girl  has  been  maligned,  and  be- 
comes Bucli  an  easy  prey  to  the  gold- 
digger  that  he  likes  It.  And  just  as  he 
is  learning  to  endure,  then  pity,  th<=n 
embrace,  his  lawyer  comes  to  rescue 
liim.  He  too.  knows  all  about  women 
and  no  smile  will  loosen  his  purse 
strings,  he  boasts,  but  he  nas  not  vet 
met  Mabel,  that  skilled  "painless  e.x- 
tractor"  of  lucre  from  the  pockets  of 
men.  who  knows  she  Is  getting  old.  and 
believes  in  feathering  her  nest  Both 
become  hopelessly  entangled,  and  the 
disentanglement  achieves  the  desired 
purpose  of  bringing:  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  of  the  piece  happily  together  The 
sham  drops  from  the  manners  of  Jerry 
and  Mabel,  thereby  transforming  their 
"Johnnies'-  to  devoted  fiances. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  charac- 
ters HI  the  ranks  of  the  girls  who 
formulate  the  brigade  of  gold-dlgge-  i 
There  Is  Eleanor  and  her  convertibie 
English  accent,  which  is  dropped  for  .t 
terse  expression  ot  unladvliko  sound 
when  .she  burns  her  finger;  there  is 
the  genuine  I'Dpsy,  who  brings  guffaws 
as  she  comes  in  after  her  fir.st  e.x- 
pcrience  on  the  back  of  a  horse  and 
IVIabel,  to  whom  falls  tho  snappiest  and 
some  of  tho  funniest  lines,  a  walkine 
personiflcation  of  the  expression 
there  s  life  in  the  old  girl  vet." 

Miss  Roberta  Lee  Clark 
pany's  new  Ingenue 
gushed  and  simpered  throughlier 'school 
girlish  part  a.s  the  shrinking  violet 
crossing  the  stage  with  embarras.sed 
wak  and  swing  of  petite  shoulders 
which  scored  heavily,  yjsg  mL  as 
Jerry  and  Mr.  Nedell  a.s  Uncle  Steve 
help  to  weld  together  a  .somewhat  loose-' 
ly  directed  play  hy  their  finished ^r- 
formances.  Miss  Anna  Layng  as^h,> 
mother  of  Jerry  contributed  a  flawie  ' 


the  com 
a  pproprlately 


I  bit.    Eight  e.xlra.s  ^ 
I  fornianoB. 

I  Sticking  to  tho  KoW-dlgglng  theme, 
the  company  will  stage  next  week  Guy 
Holton's  "Oiiclii.n  Feed,"  subtitled, 
"Why  Women  Are  Gold  Diggers,"  no 
■  11  .n"  f  iillghtenment  is  In  store  on  what 
1-  be  an  entertaining  nubjoct.  I 
H.  y.  M. 


ANNAPAVLOWA 
IN  DON  QUIXOTE 

By  PHILIP  HALE  , 

Mme.  Anna  Pavlowa,  tiupported  by  I 
Laurent  Novlkoff,  Alexandre  Vollnlna 
and  Hilda  Butsdva,  a  corps  de  ballet 
and  orchestra,  Theodore  Stler  conduc- 
tor, began  an  engagement  last  night  at 
tho  Boston  Opera  House.  The  program 
Included  an  overture  "Fandango"  by 
Napravnlk,  a  ballet  "Don  Quixote"  In 
two  acts  and  a  prologue,  arranKed  by 
Mr.  Novlkoff,  with  music  by  Minkous, 
and  seven  divertissements:  a  Mazurka, 
the  Swan,  Pierrot,  Pastorale,  Scene 
Dansante,  Visions  and  Syrian  dance. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Don 
Quixote  has  figured  in  the  ballet.  All 
sorts  ot  improper  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  him  by  dramatists,  opera- 
tic composers  and  writers  of  scenarios. 
In  the  ballet  of  last  night  he  is  first 
seen  at  home,  reading  his  books  of 
chivalry,  resolvine  to  take  the  road  as 
a  knight  errant.  He  appears  in  the 
market  place  at  Barcelona,  observes  the  1 
dancing  with  grave  interest,  persuades 
an  Innkeeper  to  allow  Kitry  Pavlowai,  his  I 
daughter,  to  wed  an  Impecunious  but  | 
agile  dancer.  Sancho  is  tossed  in  a  ; 
blanket  and  plays  blind-man's  buff 
with  graceful  and  desirable  young 
women  who  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion fall  a-danclng.  A  live  horse  and  a 
'  live  donkey  brihg  the  Don  and  Sancho 
on  tlie  stage.  Knight  and  sl^uire  fall 
a.sleep  in  an  enchanted  forest,  land 
Don  Quixote  sees  Dulcinea  Pavlowa  in 
lier  garden.  He  fights  the  knight  of  the 
Silver  SViield  and  is  worsted  but  is 
consoled  by  Dulcinea.  | 

The  stage  settings  are  effective,  that  [ 
of  the  knight's  room  especially  so,  and 
the  latter  scenes  are  skilfully  contrived 
to  emphasize  the  gorgeousness  of  tiio 
costumes.  The  music  is  unfortunately 
most  commonplace,  without  color,  with- 
out sensuousness,  commonplace  and 
cheap,  melodically  and  rhythmically, 
though  no  doubt  it  serves  the  dancers 
well  enough.  The  composer  Minkous, 
born  about  1840,  was  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Mos- 
cow. He  wrote  ballet  music.  His 
"Fiametta"  was  brought  out  in  1864. 
Influential  friends  procured  a  production 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  same  year, 
but  the  ballet  was  then  known  as 
"Nemea."  He  collaborated  with  Delibes 
in  the  ballet  "La  Source"  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  In  1866.  It  appear.s  that  his 
"Flamma  d'Araore"  (Trieste,  1868)  Is 
another  version  of  hla  "Fiammetta."  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  whetlier 
the  music  for  "Don  Quixote"  Is  taken 
'from  this  thrice  worked  ballet. 
'  Mine.  Pavlowa  danced  last  night  as 
one  rejoicing  In  the  splendor  of  her 
beauty  and  her  art.  She  danced  with 
the  freedom  ■  and  the  gusto  that  char- 
acterized her  when  she  first  delighted 
Boston.  It  is  true  that  in  the  divertis- 
sements she  was  seen  only  in  "The 
Swan"  and  the  final  number  (accord- 
ing to  the  program),  but  in  "Don 
Quixote"  she  did  not  save  herself  and 
as  of  old  she  was  incomparable.  Other 
dancers  have  shown  academic  training; 
some  without  this  training  have  "inter- 
preted" symphonies,  music,  legends, 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  postur- 
ing and  cavorting,  affecting  the  philo- 
sophic, psychologic,  mystic  and  the 
exotic.  Mme.  Pavlowa  has  not  only 
technical  skill  in  the  highest  degree; 
she  is  poetic  and  entrancing;  her  per- 
sonal charm  makes  an  immediate  ap- 
peal and  haunts  the  memory. 

This  time  she  has  brought  with  her 
accomplished  solo  dancers  and  a  well- 
drilled  and  large  corps  de  ballet  grate- 
ful to  the  eye.  The  costumes  in  "Don 
Quixote"  were  a  blaze  of  splendor. 
Tlie  stage  management  and  the  choric 
evolutions  showed  care  and  intelligence. 
And  this  time  Mr.  Stier  had  an  or- 
chestra that,  did  not  rasp  the  nerves 
and  stab  the  ear.  not  even  in  poor 
Minkous's  music  where  blatant  cacoph- 
ony would  have  been  a  relief  from 
the  prevailing  monotony  of  tlie  com- 
monplace. An  audience  of  good  size 
was  enthusiastic. 

Tonight  the  program  will  comprise 
the  ballets  "Amarilla"  and  "Autvynn 
Leaves"  and  seven  divertissements  in- 
cluding the  "Dance  of  the  Hours"  from 
"La  Gioconda." 


iPAULCHERKASSKY 

1     JORDAN   ■H.^LL-Concert    by  Paul 
Cherkassky.  violinist.    Arthur  PIfedler, 
accompanist.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:    Sonata,    Kuula'  (first    time  m 
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A.,  lla,  Corelll-Iyeonari 

Itonilv,  .Moii.i:  l\relsler;  Kn  bateau 
Debussy;  Danso  CharactorlBtlquo  and 
Berceuse,  SIbcllu.s  (first  lime  In  Ameri- 
ca); Rondo  Caprlceloso,  Salnt-.Saens. 

There  is  such  a  barrenr\ess  in  violin 
literature,  and  >•'>  often  It^ls  the  leant 
InlerestlDB  munlc  that  Invades  tho  con- 
cert halls,  that  it  was  a.  pleasure  to 
liear  Mr.  Cherkassky's  program  last 
evening,  and  to  hear  him  play.  'With 
the  possible  o-eptlon  of  the  Salnt- 
.-iacns'  "Rondo  ( .apricdoso,"  there  was 
little  to  suggest  the  adventurous  virtu- 
oso who  would  ov(  rwhelm  by  the  empty 
lilare  of  his  dynamics. 

Instead  he  choso  tho  "Ijh  Folia  of 
forelli,  for  which  Farlnelll  suggested 
the  themes  for  ClorelH  to  make  varia- 
tions upon;  the  Mozart  Rondo  In  Krels- 
ler'8  arrangement  of  it;  Debussy's  "En 
Bateau,"  and  three  new  pieces  of  Fin- 
nish origin,  two  l)y  Sibelius,  and  the 
third  a  sonata  of  Tolvo  Kuula,  a  young 
composer,  who  before  his  untimely 
death  from  a  bullet  in  the  uprising  of 
1018,  had  already  written  a  symphony, 
a  symphonic  poem,  recently  played  In 
Paris,  songs,  and  music  for  the  piano. 

Based  on  folk  music,  there  Is  the 
same  richness  of  tho  thematic  material, 
tho  harsh  melancholy  and  bleakness  In 
this  sonata,  that  one  finds  In  the  music 
of  Sibelius;  yet  it  is  not  imitation,  and 
there  Is  be.auty  in  the  Adagio. 

Mr.  Cherkassky  played  with  Intellig- 
ence, an  excellent  musician,  possessed 
,  of  a  good  technique,  a  warm  tone,  a 
i  smoothness  in  cantilena  passages,  and 
imagination.  A  small  audience  applaud- 
ed him  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  Fieldler,  pianist,  gave  valuable 
assistance.  Vi  V* 

I 

PROVIDE  SHOW  TO 
AMUSE  DISABLED 

Actors  and  Actresses  Now 
Playing  Here  Take  Part  in 
Program 

Actors  and  actresses  playing  !n  Bos- 
ton theatres  gave  generouslj^  of  their 
time  and  talent  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  fourth  annual  theatrical  benefit  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  Iil  aid  of  disabled 
former  service  men  in  hospitals.  The 
affair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Community  Service  of  Boston,  Inc.,  and 
the  Association  of  Theatre  Managers  of 
Boston. 

Particularly  pleasing  to  the  large  au- 
dience was  the  song  and  dance  act  of 
Miss  Claire  Stratton  and  Ernest  Glen- 
dinning  of  the  "Top  Hole"  Company, 
which  started  its  Boston  engagement 
Monday  evening  at  the  Tremont,  and 
Fred  Stone  and  Miss  Dorothy  Stone  in 
the  Peter  Pan  dance  from  "Stepping 
Stones." 

Miss  Helen  Hayes  and  Sidney  Black- 
mer  of  "Quarantine"  presented  a  short 
farce,  "The  Robbery,"  and  when 
Charles  Irwin  of  "Artists  and  Models,' 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
announced  that  Miss  Hayes  and'*  Mr. 
Blackmer  had  been  working  on  the 
pice  only  since  noon,  both  were  re- 
called for  several  encores. 

From  "The  Potters"  Company  came 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hibbard,  widow  of  a 
former  Boston  mayor,  and  Wilbur  Cox, 
each  of  whom  gave  recitations.  Other 
acts  were  contributed  by  Bard  and 
Pearl  of  "Artists  and  Models"  and  by 
Burns  and  Foran. 

Sliortly  before  intermission  Louis  A. 
Coolidge  spoke  briefly  on  the  tendency 
to  forget  the  service  of  former  veter- 
ans. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  O'Brien  heads  the  hospital 
committee  of  Community  Service, 
while  Mrs.  Fislie  Warren  was  chairman 
of  the  theatrical  benefit  committee.  , 


Paul  Whiteman  and  his  merry  men 
will  Jazz  tn  Symphony  hall  tonight,  and 
treat  will  be  the  joy  of  hundreds,  say 
thousands. 

Winifred  Byrd,  a  pianist  of  whom 
'pleasant  things  have  been  said,  will 
play  In  Jordan  hall  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Nevnnan  will  talk  about  Borneo 
jand  Siam  tomorrow  night  and  Saturday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  Talk  and 
pictures  should  be  extremely  Interest- 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening  are  in  memory  of  Gabriel 
Faure.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  on  account 
of  his  Illness,  has  been  obliged  to  change 
the  program,  which  he  had  carefully 
arranged.  It  Is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
able  to  conduct.  If  he  will  be  unable,  Mr. 
Burgin  will  be  the  leader.  The  program 
as  changed  loses  unfortunately  its  pe- 
cuhar  significance,  for  the  "Funeral  ' 
iymphony  of  Locatelli  and  Schiabin's 
■Divine  Poem"  have  been  dropped.  The 
pieces  now  to  be  played  are  the  over- 
ture to  "Penelope"  and  the  Elegy  for 
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Ra- 
and 
Ra- 

•Alborada,"  originally  a 


noloncelio  and  orchestra  by  Faure 
vers  "Alborada  del  Gracloso" 
Beethoven's  "Erolca"  symphony. 
vel'8  brilliant 


piano  piece,  was  brought  out  in  Boston 
oy  Mr.  Longy.  It  was  the  first  per- 
formance anywhere,  and  Mr.  Long> 
conducted  It  from  manuscript. 

Mme  Pavlowa  with  her  nymphs  and 
swains  will  dance  iit  Symphony  haU 
tills  afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon; 
tonight.  Friday  night  and  Saturda> 
night. 

We  have  received  a  mass  of  circu- 
lars about  Greta  Gradova,   a  pianist 
who  win  play  here  Saturday  afternoon. 
She  was  bom  In  Russia,  but  she  studied 
ia  Chicago.    Her  teacher  was  "a  friend  j 
and    disciple"    of    Scriabin,    and  Miss- 
Gradova.  addicted  to  his  music.  Is  salt 
to   be  an  authoritative  interpreter  o. 
It,     though     her     repertoire     is  a; 
"eclectic"  one.    Miss  Henrietta  Straus 
irumpetea  her  praise  In  no  uncertain 
manner  last  February  when  she  wrote: 
"From  the  moment  she  walks  out  o 
the  platform  unUl  she  walks  back  on« 
realizes  that  here  Is  an  artist  of  per- 
fect poise  who  knows  exactly  what  sht 
wants  to  say  and  how  to  say  It."  Miss 
Gradova's  recent  recitals  in  New  Tork 
met  with  great  favor.    The  critics  were 
more  than  friendly. 

Mr.  Helfetz  will  fiddle  In  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra  will  play 
at  the  St.  James  Theatre. 


advent  oi  some  sUii-  HKe  IffcCulTouffh 
was  imminent,  with  six  changes  a  week, 
and  each  of  them  a  five-act  tragedy" 
was  announced,  is  still  Xreah  ia  mem- 
ory. 

Nor  do  I  forget  another  of  the  fix- 
tures of  that  famous  green-room,  placed 
on  a.  bracket  about  head  high — the  old 
dictionar>-.  well  thumbed  and  frequently 
consultLd.  the  chief  justice  of  our  su- 
premo lourt  in  the  settlement  of  argu- 
ments (I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
that),  also  the  banjo  clock  of  ancient 
time,  and  the  arbiter  when  late  at  re- 
hearsal. "Ten  minutes  grace  allowed 
for  differences  in  clocks ;"  no  use  to 
argue  further,  tho  old  "banjo"  settled 
It.  and  "Pit,"  the  dear  old  prompter,  the 
last  of  his  race,  was  disciplinai  v,  al- 
though a  good  fellow,  rest  his  soul! 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life 
to  recall  sittint'  on  that  historic  long 
bencJi,  hundreds  of  times,  and  in  imagin- 
ation see  once  more  all  those  great  ones 
of  tlie  past  enter  and  take  one  last  look 
at  themselves  i*  that  long  mirror  be- 
fore making  an  entrance ;  to  hear  Ham- 
let tell  Ophelia  a  funny  story  that  I 
made  the  ghost  laugh ;  or  see  Othello  ' 
take  the  indent  finger  of  Desdemona  to 
prove  to  her  that  the  color  on  liis  face 
was  "fast,"  and  would  not  smooch  her, 
and   so  "proovo"   it  to  her;    and  to 


listen  again  to  Stuaxt  Robson's  squeaky 
voice,  as  he  Jollied  Amy  Ames  or  some 
one  of  the  "ballet." 

All  people  of  the  past,  but  there  are 
nany,  many,  many  more. 

FRANK  CARXiOS  GRIFFITH. 


A   NOTE   OF  SADNESS 

("Wliy.  asks  Clarence  Lucas,  does  the 
music  critic  always  look  so  sad?) 
As  alert  as  In  his  stall 
In  Cacophony  Hall 
The  Critic  unbendingly  sits. 
While  the  audience  nods 
And  the  orchestra  plods. 
He  has  got  to  pull  something  to  bits. 

O  If  only  the  drum 
Would  untimely  tum-tum. 
Or  the  glockenspiel  glock  out  of  tune 
Or  the  heck^lphone's  peck 
Give  the  saxophone  check. 
Or  a  mouse  barricade  the  bassoon! 

Ah.  the  Critic  is  bound 
To  look  wise  and  profound, 
And  to  watch  for  the  slightest  mistake; 
He  may  look  a  bit  bored 
But  he  cannot  afford 
A  brief  nap  while  his  rival's  awake. 

A.  W. 


I  RECALL 

Notes  and  lines: 

The  36  round  gas  globes,  that  adorned 
tlie  three  stories  of  the  front  of  the  oK 
Boston  Museum,  of  revered  memory 
12  to  each  story,  and  the  long  flight  of 
steep  stairs  that  must  be  climbed  be- 
fore reaching  the  ticket  office,  and  the 
narrow  flight  that  originally  led  from 
Just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  stage 
door,  where  unless  one  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries,  they  w^ere  barred 
from  further  progress,  but  if  given  the 
password,  they  knew  where  to  place  the 
left  foot,  upon  a  metal,  pedal-like,  re- 
lease, that  was  the  open  sesame  of  the 
door,  to  one  of  the  most  famous  stages 
of  this  glorious  countrs'. 

My,  oh  my:  The  feet  of  the  grreat 
that  have  pressed  that  pedal:  William 
Warren,  the  Booths,  all  of  them.  John 
McCullough,  Walter  Montgomery,  Dion 
Bouclcault,  .A.gnes  Robertson,  Harry 
Montague,  Stuart  Robson,  L.  R.  She- 
well,  Charley  Barron,  Annie  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Vincent,  Kate  Reignolds,  John  Ray- 
mond, Mary  Cary,  Louisa  Meyers,  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  John  Gilbert,  Sadie 
Martinet  and  hundreds  of  others,  so 
many  it  would  take  columns  to  repeat 
them  here.  Where  is  that  famous  relic 
now? 

Then    the   green    room,   almost  V- 
sliaped,  with  the  narrow  end  at  the 
door,  next  the  prompt  entrance,  with  its 
long-covered  bench  on  each  side,  and 
its  full  length  mirror  at  the  opposite  1 
end;  and  the  portraits  of  the  two  for-  ' 
mer  managers,  E.  F.  Keach  and  W.  H. 
i  Sedley  Smith,  adorning  the  walls — the 
earlier  one  mentioned,  whom  1  never 
saw,  and  the  latter  recalled  vividly  as 
Grandfather  Trent  with  Lotta  In  "Little 
Xell  and  the  Marchioness";  in  the  bur- 
lesque of  "Cinderella"  and  as  von  Puf- 
fengruntz  in  "The   Black  Crook,"  all 
at  the  old  Continental;   but  the  most 
important  feature  of  all  that  room  con- 
lined — for    everybody,    high    or  low, 
•ung  or  old,  old-timer  or  newcomer. 
A  as    an   oblong    case,  about  24  by  16 
inches,  with  a  glass  front  hinged  at 
the   top,   containing  the  casts  of  the 
coming  plays,  for  that  told  us  of  the 
attainment  of  our  ambition,  or  of  the 
bitter   disappointment    of    being  sub- 
nevged  in  minor  and  inconsequential 
I  arts.      The    eagerness    with  wiiich 
verj'ono  tcauned  the  cast  case,  when 
1.  new  play  was  put  up,  or  when  the 


Notes  and  Lines: 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  column 
will  be  able  to  give  information  rela- 
t  ve  to  an  old  woman  who  a  geutra- 
don  or  so  ago  played  a  squeeky  organ 
jn  Boston  Common.  If  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  she  had  a  stand  near  the 
Park  street  comer.  As  I  recall,  she 
lad  a  kerchief  over  her  head,  her  face 
>vas  deeply  wrinkled,  in  fact  she  was  a 
.•ery  old  woman  and  was  said  to  have 
lad  a  history.  One  story  had  it  she 
was  a  for,mer  opera  singer,  another 
hat  she  was  a  highly  connected  Ital- 
an  and  that  she  had  a  wealthy  daugh- 
er  in  New  York.  Do  some  of  the  older 
eaders  recall  her?  Queries  about  herj 
ire  prompted  by  lately  seeing  a  large 
\nd  very  good  crayon  drawing  of  her 
.vhich  is  in  tho  possession  of  a  Boylston 
itreet  piano  house.  J.  H.  W. 


Little  is  known  about  xVeubafier.  Ife 

dedicated    a    suite    to    the  Landgrave 
William  o£  He^.se  in  1649.    Galuppi  ib 
known  by  name  to  all  lovers  of  Robert 
Browning,  but  there  are  ciavecln  pieces 
by  him  that  are  worth  hearing.  He 
wrote  at  least  50  operas,  mostly  of  a 
light  nature,  corresponding  to  musical 
,  comedies.     Goldoni  furbished  the  book 
I  for  "II  Filosofo  di  Campagna,"  which 
1  was  produced  at  Milan  in  1750.  Gol- 
doni himself  .said  of  many  comedies  by 
him  that  they  were  "merry  plays  for 
I  music."    Compo.sers  down  to  Wolf-Fer- 
!  rarl  have  made  use  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Sam  Franko 
gave  in  New  York  a  series  of  concerts 
of  ancient  music  for  several  seasons, 
and  they  attracted  attention.  (He  also 
gave  a  K'>ries  In  Berlin.)  He  did  not 
find  It  necessary,  however,  to  array  his 
players  in  powdered  wigs  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  ISth  century,  nor  did  they 
play  by  candle  light.  The  public  for 
concerts  oi  this  nature  In  Boston  must 
be  somewhat  limited,  and  even  for 
those  most  musically  inclined  a  whole 
evening  of  the  old  music  is 
likely  to  prove  monotonous,  no  matter 
how  excellent  the  performance.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  happen  when  the 
music  is  older  than  the  18th  century, 
written  In  a  manner  that  is  strange  to 
modern  ears  accustomed  to  our  rela- 
tions of  keys  and  even  the  whole  tone 
scale.  And  so  last  night  the  minuet  of 
Boccheiini,  even  with  its  apparently 
interminable  repetitions,  was  much 
more  srateful  to  the  ear  than  the  Can- 
zone of  Gabricli.  '  Quick  movements  by 
the  old  masters,  even  by  Bach,  when 
played  one  after  tho  other,  soon  begin 
to  sound  alike,  and  one  thinks  that 
they  might  stop  or  go  on  indefinitely 
without  serious  damage  to  their  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Martino  and  his  men  are  giving 
concerts  that  no  one  else  In  the  city 
would  have  the  courage  and  the  pa- 
tience to  give.  They  afford  students 
and  insatiate  lovers  of  music  an  op- 
portunity of  healing  music  tliat  other- 
wise would  be  known  to  them  only  by 
books  and  by  tho  sight  of  the  scores. 
The  audience  last  night  was  evidently 
interested  and  the  conductor,  his  men, 
and  the  soloists,  were  loMdly  applauded. 


PIERIAN  SODAUTY 


ONLY  85  CENTS 

(For  Notes  and  Lines) 
I  think  the  show 
Must  have  been  funny. 
I  could  hear  the  people  laughing 
^In  the  orchestra. 
And  what  I  could  see 
Occasionally 

Between  the  balcony  rail 
And  the  loge  rail 
Suggested  mirth. 
Especially  Britannia 
Chivvied  about 
By  the  chorus.  ' 
Of  course  I  only  paid 
Eighty- five  cents. 
So  I  asked  somebody 
AVho  sat  in  the  orchestra 
If  the  show  was  as  funny 
As  it  looked. 
He  said, 

"What  I  could  hear  of  it 

Was  funny; 

But  I  couldn't  hear 

The  most  of  it." 

So  the  next  time 

I  will  spend  thirty  cents 

On  Mr.  Sennett's  zanies 

In'  the  movies 

And  laugh 

My  fool  head  off. 

I  haven't  the  time 

To  study  lip  reading 

And  enjoy  the  th%atre. 

AH  CHEB. 

Melrose. 

iCANDLE-UGHT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  18th  Century  Symphony  Orche.*;- 
tra,  Raffaele  Martino  conductor,  gave  a 
"Candle-Light"  concert  in  Jordan  hall 
last  night.  The  orchestral  pieces  were 
as  follows,  according  to  the  program:] 
Boccherlnl.  minuet  .(not  the  familiar 
one)  •  G  Gabrieli,  canzone ;  Handel, 
suite!  Neubauer.  suite;  Corelli.  Concerto 
2.  Mr.  Di  Lascia  and  Mr. 
in  Saggione's  sonata  in 
the  flute  solo  and  harpsichord. 
Tartini's   pastorale  the  violm 


Grosso  No, 
Frank  played 

E    the    flute    o...  ^.^j.^ 

...   -  Kiccoli.  Doris 

was  performed  y^Jl'-^^^^..  -Le 
Edward  Purcell's 
xi«..idel's  "C 
Mr.  Fomari.  baritone. 


'  Emerson  sang 
Nozzo    de    Figaro";  .  selve" 

"Passing  By"  and  Handel  s  Care  feel^e 
from  "Atalante^^^^...^-^^^..^  ^p^^^  ..j, 


The    Pierian    Sodality    of  Harvard 
University,  George  Brown  "25,  conductor, 
gave  a  concert  at  the  Copley  Theatre  ^ 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  orchestral  pro-  ; 
gram  was  as  follows:  Gluck,  Overture] 
to  "Iphigenia  in  AuUs";  Schubert,  Sec- 1 
ond  movement  of  the  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony";   Humperdlnck,    Song    of  the) 
Sandman  and  Prayer  from  "Haensel  und 
Gretel";  Juernfelt,  Berceuse;  Thompson, 
two  Sentimental  Tangos  (for  dancing);, 
Charpentier,  Prelude  to  second  act  of 
"L,ouise";    AVeber,  Overture    to  "Obe- I 
ron";  Morris  L.  Brown  of  '25  sang  with 
orche!stra  "Eri  Tu"  from  "Ballo  in  Ma.s- 
chera"  and  a  group  of  three  songs  by 
Purcell,    Brahms    and    Gartner,    to  a 
piano  accompaniment  by  Clair  T.  Leon- 
ard '23.  There  was  a  very  friendly  audi- 1 
ence  of  good  size. 

The  program  was  rather  an  ambitious 
one.  The  music  by  Schubert  and 
Humperdlnck  taxed  oboe  and  clarinet; 
Charpentier"3  music  Is  hardly  within 
the  grasp  of  an  amateur  orchestra,  and 
a  poetic  interpretation  of  the  first  sec- 
1  tion  of  the  '  Obcron"  overture  calls  for 
i  fine  playing.  Mr.  Brown's  choice  of 
A'erdl's  great  dramatic  and  emotional 
aria  was  also  ambitious.  He  sang  it 
manfully,  unmindful  of  slips  and 
strange  sounds  in  the  accompaniment, 
but  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  him 
if  he  had  taken  a  simple  song  and  put 
his  trust  In  a  pianoforte. 

The    conductor   showed   musical  in- 
'  telligence.     Especially  noteworthy  was 
!hls  reading  of  Gluck's  noble  overture, 
and  here  the  orchestra  played  with  the 
most  confidence  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults.   It  is  easy  to  see  the  difCiculties 
presented;   the  necessity  of  snatching 
1  time  for  rehearsal  from  other  duties; 

the  inevitable  changes  in  personnel;  the 
'  search  after  players  of  wood-wind  in- 
'  struments  who  at  least  will  make  agree- 
i  able  sounds.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
concerts  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  arc  as 
interesting  as  they  are.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  players  to  gain  in  thi.s 
manner  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
musical  literature  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  instruments.  This  concert  was  the 
present  conductor's  first.  From  a  single 
concert  one  might  fairly  say  that  he 
has  the  necessary  equipment  for  his 
task,  and  he,  with  the  players,  will 
probably  not  be  unwilling  to  learn  and 
progress,  P-  ^■ 


I.e  (J.  ncral .  .  .  .  ;  Roger  S.  Coolidge 

Vlconile  do  CSalac  C.  M.  S.  Grayson 

De  Satnt  Reault  Tvs  H.  Buliler 

Duchfss^  de  Rcvllle  Ethel  Thayer 

Jeanne  Itavmoud  Helen  Grew 

Lucy  Watson  Mary  Otis 

Suzanne  de  Vllliefs  Janpt  Sabine 

Conitosso  de  Ceran  EmI'.y  .Sears 

PalUeron  was  something  of  an  Oscar 
Wilde  in  his  virulent  scoffing  at  the 
artifices  of  a  decadent  society  where  the 
merest  lerture  became  the  god  of 
women's  idolatry,  and  offices  of  political 
and  academic  Importance  were  so  easily 
bartered  In  the  salon.  Yet  his  epigrams 
'are  never  insistent,  nor  is  his  irony  too 
scorching;  his  Is  well  bred  comedy,  ' 
mocking  the  dilettante  and  sychophant 
lightly,  and  the  plot  and  pattem  are  old 
inheritances  of  the  French  stage. 

Since  its  first  performance,  in  18S1, 
at  the  Coniedie  Francaise,  where  the 
identification  of  the  persons  of  the  play 
with  people  of  Importance  in  academic 
and  eoclal  circles  caused  excitement, 
"Le  Monde  Ou  I'On  s'Ennuie,"  has  been 
played  in  French,  in  German,  and  in 
English;  it  is  still  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  Comedle  Francaise. 

Got,  the  first  of  the  fatuous  Bellacs, 
pursued  b.v  relentless  women  eager  to 
j  heai  of  Platonic  love,  thought  his  role 
("execrable";   he  wrote   in  his  journal 
that,  after  the  15th  performance,  "that 
was  only  a  too  friendly  concession,"  he 
I  would  refuse  to  play  the  role  again;  that 
every  member  of  the  company  had  pre 
viously  refused  it. 

Yet  Bellac  does  not  seem  so  Intoler- 
able a  part  today,  and  It  Is  in  the  poise 
of  Pailleron's  characterizations,  and  the 
readiness  of  his  comment,  that  his  piece 
lives.  In  the  source  of  the  plot  the  un- 
signed and  unaddressed  letter  re#d  by 
the  wrong  person  and  the  conversations 
of  the  conservatory,  there  is  little 
originality. 


The  Cercle  Francals  gave  an  amusttit 
and  well  coached  p"??»"ormance  of  It  yes- 
terday; there  was  sureness  and  humour 
in  Miss  Thayer's  playing  of  the  cynical 
and  clear  eyed  Duchess  de  Revllle;  Mr. 
Hottlnguer  played  Bellac  with  appro- 
priate suavity  and  ardour;  Miss  Sabine 
was  an  eager  and  impetuous  Suzanne, : 
amusing  In  her  tilts  with  that  young 
pedant,  Roger  de  Ceran,  played  by  Mr. 
Etting;   and   the  doUghtftJ!  Paul  and 
Jeanne    Raymond,    trying    to  conceal 
their  newness  in  marriage  and  to  Im- 
press this  fluttering  with  their  sophis- 
tication and  their  learning,  were  briskly 
played  by  Miss  Grew  and  Mr.  Merlan. 

Perhaps   it  is   the   difficulty   of  the 
small  stage  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre, 
but  in  the  second  act  the  stage  seemed 
extraordinarily  crowded,  and  the  group- 
ings were  not  so  ^iell  arranged.    This,  i 
however,  is  remediable.     There  was  a.\ 
large  and  friendly  audience.    The  per-j 
formance  will  be  repeated  this  evening.! 

E.  G. 


sang  two  a:rs 
Filosofo  di  Campagna."  ^nmrw^sers 
\  word  about  some  of  the  composers 


CERCLE  FRANtAlS 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE— Le  Cercle 
Francals  of  Harvard  P;"«"t?f„a„  in 
Monde  ou  I'On  s  Ennule/'  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Edward  PaiUeron.  The 
cast: 

.„  „  PhllHpPe  Hotlineue' 

Roger  de  Ceran  

?a\il  Raymond  


LOUISE  HOMER 


Louise  Homer,  contralto,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Symplvony  hall  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Farmlngton  nursery] 
of  the  Community  Health  Association  ofj 
Boston.  She  sang  two  Handel  airs,  i 
"Come  and  Trip  It"  and  "Ombra,  mai' 
fu" ;  Schubert's  Serenade ;  "Maedchem 
Kind  wie  der  Wind,"  by  Loewe;  Dvorak's 
"Darf  des  Palken  Schwingen" ;  an  aria 
from  Massenet's  "Werther"  and  one; 
from  "Paul  et  Virginle,"  by  Masse;  Res- 
pighi's  "Nebble"  :  a  Scotch  song  ar- 
ranged by  Fraser;  Mendelssohn's 
"Wings  of  Song"  ;  and  songs  by  Sidney 
Homer,  Carpenter,  Krull  and  Watts. 

Mme.  Homer  did  some  extre.mely  fine 
singing  and  she  found  some  unfamiliar 
1  lusic  interesting  to  hear.    It  was  good 
!.-.  hear,  if  only  for  once.  Massenet's  air 
fi-ng,  as  it  was  intended,  by  a  deep 
\oice;  it  suited  Mme.  Homer's  admira- 
The  song  about  the  tiger,  bril- 
!y  sung,  was  a  pleasure  to  listen 
H.ugh  it  did  rouse  a  lively  curiosity 
ow  what  the  creature  did.    And  It 
nice  of  Mme.  Homer  to  remind  the 


world  that  Loewe  has  written  a  song  or 

two  well  worth  the  hearing. 

With  sensitive  feeling  for  Handel  B 
line  and  also  with  beauty  of  tone  she 
sang  Handel's  song  of  the  shade  tree. 
The  Respighi  song  she  made  unusuaUy 
intense  and  moving,  and  in  "How's  J4y 
Boy"  she  attained  her  customary  dr»t 
matic  effect.  , 

Mme  Homer  had  the  help  of  a  hlgWy 
skilful  accomjianist,  Ruth  EmersOB. 
Of  course  the  audience  wanted  many 
additional    .songs.     There   were  many 


people  present. 


R.  R.  G. 


Etting 

Mor!.-i  n 


Mr.  I/ouIs  Weltzenkorn  tells  this  story 
In  the  N.  Y.  World,  showing  Uiat  evett 
in  London  a  reporter's  life  Is  not  al- 
ways a  happy  one.  This  reporter  had 
an  Inordinate  sense  of  his  own  Import- 
ance that  communicated  Itself  to  tA9 
chief.  It  was  at  the  time  the  Empress 
Eugenie  took  refuge  In  England.  Th« 
chief  thought  It  necessary  for  hln>  t0 


ten-lfw  lier.  He  took  the  younir  ma.n' 
1th  him.  After.  An  Impcrlul  oerenionj| 
he  two  (tood  before  KiiKenle. 
"  'KuKHnle  looked  at  mo,"  my  friend 
aid  when  he  related  the  story,  '«nd  h, 
elt  that  my  time  In  tho  world  haff 
.'ome.  Then  eho  called  a  aervant  and 
houted:  'Take  thia  youps  man  down 
o  th«  kitchen  and  feed  him.'  " 

HIS  RESIGNATION  VOLUNTARY 

|\a  the?  World  W«Bra: 

"One  feature  of  that  etory  was  that 
Inr.  Grant  had  not  re.slgncd  last  Juno, 
|i(  was  announced  then,  but  had  been 
Jorced  out  by  the  vestiTmcn.  This  story 
Ivas  flatly  denied  last  nlRht  by  every 
pne  of  the  seventi>en  vestrymen 
jald  a  Ror-k  woaow  wtfogth  wolfgw  wa 
Kvho  could  hn  reached.  All  who  com- 
Inented  said  that  Dr.  Grant  had  reslrned 
^•oluntarlly." 

The  N.  T.  Times  of  Nov.  14  carried 
Ihls  Information  regartllns  tho  strnnire 
fcersonnfl  of  r>r.  Grant's  New  York 
Ijhurch.  We  don't  have  them  In  Boston, 
jhese  "Ber-k  woaow  wtfagth  wotf^fw 
Iva,"  but  I  should  Imagine  Uiey  would 
j)e  very  useful  to  newspaper  reporters 
Ivho  desire  Inside  information  up  to 
Bate,  regarding  any  "peppy"  news'  the 
phurch  might  have.  A.  V.  P. 

Newspaper  men  are  not  the  only  ones 
lhat  seek  'Inside  Information."  There 
Ire  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  for  In- 
Itance. 

ETIOLOGY  OF  INFANTILE 

PARALYSIS 
(Letter  received  bv  a  health  ofTlcer  In 

M.ilne) 

Dear  Sirs:  A.  T.  Jones  and  family  are 
iuarantlned  having  a  case  of  Infantile 
Viralysls.  As  soon  as  the  quarantine  Is 
Iff,  you  are  requested  to  visit  the  farm 
Jn  which  he  is  living.  Examine  grave 
Ivhere  he  buried  a  horse  a  month  or 
|wo  ago.  Also  line  fences.  T  know  for 
fact  he  throws  his  dead  hens  along 
line  fences;  never  buries  them.  One 
Ivas  allowed  on  hen  pen  roof  until 
Ikeleton  was  all  that  was  left.  Not  so 
l:ure  but  you'll  find  that  there  today. 
Ilealth  comes  first  and  there  is  no  need 
}f  anyone  being  so  slack. 

TRILLIA 
|Vs  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  result  of  his  searching  of  his 
loul  a  poet  of  today,  though  hardly  of 
lomorrow  or  the  day  after,  made  re- 
lent catalogue  In  three  stanzas  of  three 
Jfroups  of  outer  forces,  three  outer  to 
(he  group,  to  which  each  of  hln  three 
lleepest  emotions  reacted  with  highest 
Iroltage.  Trillia,  one  might  call  this 
liovcl  form  in  which  psychology  and 
|nathematlcs  are  so  subtly  blended. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  so  doing  may 
liave  been,  the  poet  omitted  to  disclose 
The  effect  upon  him  of  the  master  mo- 
llve  Fear,  that  maketh  the  flesh  to 
Jremble  In  the  common  man.  Perhaps 
It  was  because  the  poet  Is  a  wholly 
[earless  person,  as  so  many  of  our  poets 
\ro,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Indeed, 
In  no  othpr  of  the  arts,  not  even  in  the 
Inodern  drama,  do  we  find  weak,  de- 
Jenseless  women  so  out-braving  hirsute 
l:nales  In  boldness  of  assertion  and  in- 
J.lmacy  of  personal  revelation. 

Though  feeling  deprived  of  perfect 
jnderstanding  of  the  psyches  of  the 
loet  by  this  omission,  It  served  to  rouse 
greater  Interest  in  my  own  as  to 
[the  subject  of  It,  and  as  I  remembered 
certain  episodes  on  a  recent  visit  to 
four  city,  I  came  to  the  following  con- 
blusion: 

Irhere  are  three  things  I  greatly  fear: 
Irhe  trodden  toe  in  aisle  not  clear; 
Irhe  burning  of  a  tender  tongue; 
Ijrhe  subway  turnstiles  backward  flung. 

ABKL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

AURORA 

(For  As  the  "World  Wags) 
Coming! 

Out  of  the  dark. 

Bulging  out  of  the  soft  night, 

A  th  uttering  horror, 

Coming! 

Coming  upon  us, 
Oeeping, 

Creeping  from  Its  lair. 
Hush!  the  roaring  ceases. 
It  has  caught  some  victim. 
Sleep. 

ITark!  muttering, 

A  horrible  crescendo, 

A  thousand  voices  around  the  curve. 

U  leaps  the  high  spots, 

Cra.sh!  it  falls. 

Glass,  glass. 

Scarlet  clashes 

Upon  the  bellowing  indigo  of  sound. 
Nearer, 

Loud,  louder  than  the  possibility  of 
noise, 

And  then  10  times  as  loud. 
The  room  Is  rocking. 
The  foundations  leap, 
Tho  house  flaps  and  jiggles  In  it. 
AVTiere  to  hide? 
Tt  comes  from  everywhere, 
The  room  hums  to  It. 
inside  my  skull! 
It  buzzes  In  my  spine. 


n  It. 


I  iinulerl 
Crauhl 
It  stops — 

The  world  at  pniyse. 

Is  this  tho  Judgment? 

Am  1  dead? 

\'o  hick, 

il  ls  the  milk. 

— JOISCKLYN. 

"LIKE"  FOR  "AS"  OR  "LIKE  AS" 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  Tho  Herald  you  Inclurlo  Shake- 
speare as  one  of  several  ICngllshmen 
who  you  say  "mi-sused"  "Ilk(^"  for  "as" 
.ir  "like  as."  Thero  are  two  Instances 
if  such  a  use  of  "like"  In  "Pericles. 
I'rlnce  of  Tyre,"  a  drama  which  Is 
usually  Included  In  Shakespeare's  pub- 
lished works,  but  that  drama  Includes 
.onsUlerable  matter  which  It  Is  gen- 
'  ruliy  agreed  was  not  written  by 
.Sliukespeare,  and  those  two  Instances 
of  the  use  of  "like"  for  "as"  or  "like 
as"  are  In  that  non-Shakcspearlan 
matter.  Is  there  any  Instance  of  thav 
use  of  "like"  In  the  genuine  writing 
of  Shakespeare? 

In  one  of  Brandor  Matthews'a  books, 
ho  Includes  Shakespeare  as  one  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  writers  whom  he 
enumerated  as  having  used  the  split 
inlliiltlve.  Is  there  really  any  Instance 
of  Shakespeare's  use  of  that  Infinitive? 

Brookllne.  IN(3UIRER. 

This  Is  our  busy  day,  and  wa  have 
not  the  time  to  consult  a  Slmkespeare 
concordance;  but  we  think  you  will 
find  examples  of  "like"  for  "as."  Is 
there  not  an  example  In  "Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona?" 

Mr,  Christopher  Morley  visited  Man- 
chester, England,  and  according  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian  he  was  delighted 
by  these  things:  (1)  a  beautiful  green 
locomotive  with  a  rose  and  thistle  and 
dragon's  wing  painted  on  it  —  a  fairy 
loiomotlve  enlarged,  he  thought;  (2) 
a  girl  In  Market  street  with  silk  stock- 
ings and  cloge:  (3)  a  man  working  at 
a  tailor's  window  with  a  black  mous- 
tache waxed  at  the  ends  to  spikes  so 
long  that  a  bird  could  have  perched 
on  each  of  them;  (4)  a  hotel  with  one 
bathroom  for  two  floors;  (5)  a  book- 
shop in  many  cellars  in  a  district 
smelling  of  cheese;  (6)  the  writing  on 
the  Utter  at  the  lady's  hand  in  Mr. 
Francis  Dodd's  beautiful  picture  "Sig- 
nora  Lotto"  In  the  City  Art  (3a/ll«ry 

WINIFiDBYRD 


BT  PHIl/IP  HALB 
Winifred  Byrd,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
In  Jordan  hall,  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  read:  Mendelssohn,  Rondo 
Caprlccloso;  Schumann,  Intermezzo; 
Chopin,  Andante  Splanato  and  Etude 
op.  25,  No.  11;  Scriabin,  Sonata,  P  sharp 
minor,  op.  30,  Danse  langulde,  op.  51, 
No.  1,  Desir  op.  57.  Etude,  D  sharp 
Jiilnoi-,  op.  8,  No.  12;  Debussy,  Dange  de 
Puck,  Prelude;  Goosens,  March  of  the 
W"ooden  Soldier;  Wagner-Hutchison, 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries;  Liszt,  Sonetto 
'  del  Petrarca,  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No. 
10. 

I     Miss  BjTd  was  15  minutes  late.  Punc- 
I  tuality  is  the  sole  of  recitals  as  well  as 
fllnner. 

She  finally  began  by  playing  Men- 
,  delssohn's  once  familiar  Rondo  and  ran 
the  opening  section.  This  piece  is 
suavely  elegant,  not  at  all  emotiional, 
salon-music  of  the  better  class.  Miss 
Byrd  tried  to  give  it  epic  proportions  In 
■what  some  call  'Uhe  greater  CHiopin" 
manner.  She  took  liberties  with  the 
melodic  flow  and  g-ave  the  music  an 
importance  which  it  does  not  have. 
The  main  movement  was  played  fleetly 
.and  prettily. 

Chopin's  Andante  was  performed  with 
more  discretion.  Miss  Byrd's  touch 
was  euphonious;  tliere  was  little  or  no 
<>xaggeration  in  rhythmic  liberties,  no 
affectation  in  the  Interpretation,  'sut 
tvlvat  possessed  this  young  woman  to 
play  Chopin's  Etude  as  she  did?  Her 
performance  was  muddy,  unduly  noisy, 
a  helter-slcelter  performance  sugges- 
tive of  an  athletic  girl,  "fond  of  mu- 
'>~ic,"  one  "just  doting  on  Chopin,"  see- 
ing what  she  could  make  of  the  Etude 
for  the  first  time. 

j  Then  came  a  row  of  Scriabln's  com- 
positions. We  are  well  dosed  with 
Scriabin  this  week.  Mr.  Koressevlt- 
Bky's  feicktiess  prevented  the  perform,- 
|ance  of  Scri'abin's  "Divine  Poem"  at 
the  Symphony  concerts,  but  there  were 
j  the  piano  pieces  yesterday  and  there 
will  be  more  at  a  recital  next  Saturdav 
afternoon.  Scriabin's  Ullom  Is  still 
foreign  to  us,  whether  It  is  revealed  in 
orchestral  or  piano  music.  When  It  Is 
least  aggressive  it  lias  been  derived 
from  Chopin  with  here  and  there  a 
sprinkling  of  Liszt  In  his  less  inspired 
moments.  When  Scriabin  is  himself, 
that  is  to  say  the  idol  before  whom 
eorne  bow  down,  he  is  a  fearsome  per- 
son, one  to  be  avoided  by  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble,  especially  when 
in  his  orchestral  pieces  he  cannot  help 
remembering  Wagner.  In  tlie  sonata 
played  yesterday  he  began  in  Chopin- 


(■M!uo  ni'inii'  i-.   I   .     ^■.  h.-ji  i,n  lo^^  iq, 
«  ■•(•rt  himself  Uie  bonata  was  nothing 
nioro  than 

"a  tale, 

.   .    .   full  of  BOimd  and  fury, 
Slgrnlfylng  nothing." 


nents  of" 


IIWHITEMAN 

People  crowck  a  Symphony  hall  to  llu: 
doors  last  night  In  their  thirst  to  hear 
Paul  WhitcMian  and  his  orchestra. 
Kvory  man  anil  woman  in  the  throng 
must  have  been  content,  for  there  was 
something  to  please  all  tastes.  For 
those  who  fancy  comedy  Koss  Gorman 
gave  a  clever  imitation  of  a  prima  donna 
I>erformlng  tlie  "(tHrnlval  of  Venice" 
with  variations,  very  droll,  indeed;  with 
amazing  skill  a  lldler  played  "Fop  Goes 
tho  Weasel"  In  the  manner  of  a  fiddler 
at  a  country  dance  75  years  ago.  To 
plea.so  people  with  sentiment  in  their 
hearts  Morton  Downey  sang  a  "ballad" 
or  two  in  an  astonishingly  high  tenor 
voice. 

Best  of  all  thero  was  dance  music,  ot 
a  rhythm  so  lively  It  could  lend  life 
to  the  heels  ot  a  man  cast  in  bronze. 
Tlio  first  piece  played— It  had  no  name 

■  (he  pretty  .Spanish   piece  by  Isham 

.lones,  "By  the  Waters  of  Mlniietonka" ; 
Vincent  Rose's  "Linger  a  WliJlc," 
with  .some  extraordinary  banjo  playing 
by  Michael  I'ingitore— who  could  ask 
more  engaging  music  of  the  kind? 

More  brilliant  playing  will  surely  not 
be  heard  in  a  hurry,  playing  stirringly 
rhythmical  and  well-soundlng. 

Then  Mr.  Whiteraan  played  music,  for 
the  delectation  of  the  moro  serlou.sly 
disposed,  to  demonstrate  his  theory 
that  "jazz"— according  to  the  program 
he  does  not  care  for  tile  term— need  not 
be  limited  to  dance  music  and  comed.v. 
Very  likely  he  i.s  right.  But  before 
ho  can  prove  his  point  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  everybody  he  will  have  to  scour 
the  coujilry  for  composers  ot  a  finer 
al)ility  than  any  who  have  come!  this 
wav  yet.  For  certain  rhythms  and  cer- 
tain "orchestral  timbres  are  so  closely 
united  in  the  minds  of  men  that  to  | 
disassociate  tliem  will  prove  the  task 
of  a  genius — or  else  a  matter  in  which 
time  must  take  its  course. 

Even  the  waltzes  last  night  lacked 
charm,  let  alone  distinction.  IJ-Ir.  East- 
wood Lane  made  little  impression  with 
his  three  "American  Musical  Pieces," 
and  the  four  serenades  by  the  late  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  while  pretty  enough  and 
with  some  nice  color  in  the  Chinese 
movement,  seemed  not  to  amount  to 
much. 

Even  George  Gershwin's  famous 
I  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  for  P'^no  and  or, 
cheatra— the  ."modern  American  or- 
che.stra."  the  program  states-suggests 
conscious  efi:ort  rather  than  spontane- 
ous expression.  After  an  opening  flour- 
ish of  almost  burlesque  bravura,  for 
some  minutes  nothing  happens.  Then  «^ 
rhythm  cornes  that  has  life,  and  Pre«ent- 
iv  a  piano  solo  with  character  to  it 
character  that  soon  gets  lost,  and  there 
^s  a  close  of  the  pounding,  thundering 
order  now  very  much  m  ^os^^^  this 
'  close  Mr.  Gershwin  has  managed  quite 
as  successfully  as  anybody  else. 

The  audience  liked  the  rhapsody 
enormously,  Mr.  Gershwin  reoelvuig 
^erT Z, g  and  loud  applause.  -The  whole 
concert  was  heartily  applauded.  It 
would  be  an  odd  person.  Indeed  who 
I  lid  not  enjoy  much  of  the-  music,  of 
whateevr  sort  appealed  to  his  taste,  and 
the  playing  was   all  remarkable^ 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSIC— Mnie.  An- 
na Pavlowa,  supported  by  Laurent  No- 
vlkoff.  Alexandre  Vollnlne,  Hilda  But- 
Eova  and  her  corps  de  ballet.  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Theodoi'e  Stler.  The  pro- 
gram Included  the  ballets,  "Magic 
Flute"  and  "Snowflakes" ;  the  divertis- 
sements were  a  Liszt  rhapsody,  Co- 
quetterie  de  Colomblne  (with  Mme.  Pav- 
lowa, NovlkofC  and  Vollnlne),  Idyll, 
Spanish  Dance,  Holland  Dance,  En 
Sourdine  and  a  Russian  dance. 

Only  in  Its  possession  of  the  magic 
flute  Is  this  ballet  of  "Magic  Flute,"  to 
music  of  Drlgo's,  akin  to  Mozart;  yet 
it  is  amusing  at  the  outset  with  its 
grotesque,  skipping  footman,  its  stiff  old- 
marquis  wiiipped  into  mincing  dance  b> 
the  tune  of  the  fairy  flute,  Its  rubi- 
cund gourmand,  the  village  clerk,  and 
its  caricatured  judge.  But,  for  the 
rest,  even  the  blithe  spirits  ot  the  danc- 
ing villagers,  and  tfie  wiles  of  Miss  But- 
Eova,  did  not  make  It  seem  less  vapid, 
and  endlessly  repetitious;  there  are 
tlie  same  steps,  the  same  nuances, 
monotonously  reiterated.  Why  could 
tills  not  be  abbreviated,  for  It  would 
make  a  delightful  short  ballet? 

"Snowflakes"  is  the  essence  of  the 
ballet,  fantastic,  unreal,  Its  detached 
whiteness  intensified  by  the  setting  of 
Joseph  Urban  and  the  slight  glitter  as 
the  dancers  whirl  about  in  the  blue 
light,  strangely  one  In  their  evolutions. 
A  magical  ballet,  set  to  Tschaikowsky's 
•Nutcracker  Suite."  and  in  tbt, 
choreography  there  is  fantasy,  and  ini- 
Hginatiou. 


'i'hero  were  only  a  f*>v  moments^ 
P.niowa  here,  and  for  the,  rest  of  the 
evening  she  danced  In  only  two  dlvcr- 
ll.ssements,  the  "Co<iu<lt<'rii»  dc  Colum- 
bine," and  the  RuBslan  dance,  move 
lovely  and  eager  In  h-r  abandon  th  i.i 
.-lio  has  been  for  many  years.  She 
w^H  ably  Kupporlfd  by  M.  Vollnlne,  M. 
Novlkoff  and  Miss  Biitsova,  us  well  a.s 
the  entire  corps  de  ballet.  .Thero  was 
a  largo  audlenco  that  applauded  ner 
well  This  evening  she  will  present 
the  Cboplnlana  and  her  Oriental  Im- 
pressions, as  well  as  various  dlvertlsse- 
ments.  ^' 


Koussevitzky  Gives  Pro- 
gram in  Memory  of 
Gabriel  Faure 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  seventh   concert  of  tho  Boston  ' 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky. 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall. 

Mr.  KqUBsevltzky  had  arranged  the 
following:  program  In  memory  of  Gabriel 
Faure,  who  died  at  Passy  on  Nov.  4: 
LocatelU's  Funeral  Symphony,  Paure's 
overture  to  "Penelope  and  Ele«y  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra,  Ravel's  "AI- 
borada  del  Oracloso"  and  Scrlabln's 
"Divine  Poem."  but  Mr.  Koussevltzy's 
sickness  and  the  consequent  lack  of  re- 
hearsal necessitated  a  change. 

The  program  finally  arranged  and  fol- 
lowed yesterday  comprised  these  com- 
positions: Faure,  Overture  to  "Penel- j 
jope"  and  "Elegy";  Ravel,  Orchestral 
I  Fragments  (first  series)  from  "Daphnls  | 
and  Chloe";  Beethoven.  "Erolca"  Sym- | 
phony.  That  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  | 
BedettI,  played  the  violoncello  solo  In : 

the  "Elegy." 

There  was  good  reason  for  paying  this 
tribute  to  Gabriel  Faure,  although  he 
was  not  consplcruous  as  a  writer  of  sym- 
phonic music  for  orchestra.  He  wrote 
a  symphony  but  it  was  not  published, 
though  )t  was  performed  at  a  Cologne 
concert  at  Paris  in  1886.  A  critic  then 
I  wTote  that  "two  of  the  three  movements 
pleased,  but  the  finale  was  "composed, 
'  without  any  precise  musical  Idea,  even 
the  instrumentation  lacked  color."  He 
added.  "We  advise  the  young  composer 
to  revise  the  whole  of  this  movement 
before  presenting  tlie  symphony  again 
to  the  public"  "Young  Composer." 
Faure  was  then  40  years  old,  a  mere 
child  if  Bernard  Shaw's  Sallie  Hovey's 
extension  of  the  age  alloted  to  man 
by  Moses  in  the  Psalm  attributed  to  him 
is,  to  be  considered  seriously  and  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  would  not  dread 
being  Struldbrugs.  the  unhappy  immor- 
tals seen  by  Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Luggnagg. 

Faure  has  been  represented  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  by  his  exqujslte 
music  for  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande."  In- 
cidental music  to  "Shylock,"  a  French 
version  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  the  overture  to  "Penelope" —all 
music  for  the  stage.  His  Ballade  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  his  Allegro  ^>'|"- 
plionlque;  the  Pavane  and  "La  Sicill- 
enne"  have  been  ignored,  perhaps  with 
(good  reason,  for  they  are  not  numbered 
among  his  important  works  even  by 
the  warmest  admirers  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

The  true  talent,  one  might  say  gen- 
ius, of  Faure  Is  clearly  revealed  in  his 
songs  and  chamber  music.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  singularly  sensitive  com- 
poser, who,  with  Verlaine,  valued  the 
nuance  more  than  the  color.  He  is  not 
a  man  for  the  crowd;  he  demands  sen- 
sitive, poetic  hearers,  though  his  works 
have  the  clarity  that  is  the  glory  of 
the  best  'French  literature  and  music. 
Though  In  a  way  a  dreamer,  his  t<"Ch- 
nic  was  not  vague,  not  experimental. 
An  admirer  of  Saint-Saens  and  his  close 
friend,  unlike  him  he  was  getierously 
disposed  toward  the  men  of  the  younger 
school.  He  taught  them,  he  encouraged 
them,  though  he  probably  smiled  at  the 
vagaries  of  thosr-  wiio  put  their  trust 
in  polytonalily  and  wrote  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  bourgeois  sit  up.  As  a 
teacher  he  exerted  a  deep  and  benefi- 
cent influence  not  only  for  his  own 
country,  but  for  the  whole  musical 
world.  His  name  will  live  long  as  the 
composer  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
I  songs  !:i  musical  literature,  of  chamber 
.music  of  a  fine  distinction,  and  as  the 
teacher  of  musicians,  who  without 
aping  his  style— and  Faure  of  all  men 
possessed  style — are  true  to  his  high 
standard,  his  poetic  idealism,  his  purity 
of  taste. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Ravel's 
name  should  be  on  this  memorial  pro- 
gram, for  Ravel  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Faure.  and  when  he  was  debarred 
from  competing  for  the  grand  prix  de 
Rome  bv  ultra-conservatives,  though 
Ihls  talent  had  already  been  officially 


I 


no 


me  exclusion  vexed  mu- 
'•  nl' rrrfs  »nd  led  to  the  appoh.tmcnt 
of    Fam.    .0   the   directorship  of  the 

^^^cer.  IT^n  Interesting:  one.  While 
overture  tr.     Penelope"  is  not  a 
'^cl^^mlndlnK    ^^ovk.    the  performance 
^,^intd    "      >lr.    Bedettl    played  the 
r    e     as     ■  ^^ou\A  be  played    not  as  . 
n.oso  T>iooc    which  would  have  been 
'art  in   what  one  rn^e^^tjf 

truly    li-aui  een    manner.     Ravel  s , 
ask    for   a   ballet  was   In  keeping:: 
nprlallv  the  first  two  movements,  and 
'"'  .HUlance   of  the   third    the  ^ar 
.  ,nre    gave  the  necessary  contrast  to 
.,,  iiad  gone  before, 
some  perhaps  wondered,  or  expected 
,  that  -Mr   Koussevltzky  would 

Uk'rrn  sort's      '.^proper  liberties  wMth 
Beethoven.    If  they  wished  for  a  sen-  i 
^^Un:l  performance,  that  they  n.i^M 
_  \,..«forlcal  in  praise  or  Diaine.  mey 
:."?e  dllppo'nted.''   Toe  Intermeta.iou 
wis  fir^rcf  all  musi-al  in  Us  emol.onal 
nualitv    it  was  characteriied  by  impres- 
Sw«  nobimy.  that  did  not  P-cIude  ten  ■ 
tierness:  It  was  dramatic,  when  tnten 
'itv  was  demanded,   bul   .t  was  not 
heatrl^l:  there 

.v»etrf>iiomlr   pedantry:  and  the    ^  ana 
Uonr^  the  Finale  were  truly  varied. 
;un"n,n."  the  gamut  of  expression,  ^or 
.hniiM  It  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Kousse 
Kv  has  a  r^iarkable  orchestra  on 
;.'^^ohhrca..  play  at  Will  and  Interpret 

-;^t>on'c^rwf.^"^e'p^^ 

pLl-es  and  Airs  for  the  Lute  (freely 
.rranged);  Schumann,  Syr"Pho"5-  *• 
,  mnfor:  Prokofleff,  Piano  Concerto  No. 
3  (first  time  in  Boston:  Alexa-Kier  Bor- 
ovsky,  pianist;  Strau.ss.  Till  Lulen- 
Plogcrs  Merry  Prank?=." 

,  SIAM  AND  BORNEO 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  travel- 
talk  last  night  in  Symphony  hall  was 
"Slam  and  Borneo."  The  talk  proved 
to  be  of  absorbing  interest  and  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 
An  Kalian  traveler  who  visited  Borneo 
In  1503 — the  English  translator  of  the 
16th  century  spelled  the  name  ot  the 
Island  "Bornei" — ^described  the  inhabi- 
tants as  having  "sharp  wit  and  manner 
of  living  not  greatly  to  be  discom- 
mended. .  .  They  observe  justice 
and  good  order."  Xot  a  word  about  the 
wild  men.  Our  old  friend  Jeremy  Col- 
lier in  1701  spoke  of  the  camphor,  gold 
and  "bezoar,  which  Is  a  stone  formed 
In  the  stomach  of  a  .sneep  or  lie  goat, 
about  a  bit  of  straw  which  stayeth  in 
the  stomach  and  is  often  foun<3  in  the 
-stone."  He  said  nothing  about  the  wild 
men. 

Mr.  Newman  did  not  quote  from  these 
descriptions,  but  he  defended  valiantly 
the  character  of  the  Dyaks,  the  head 
hunters,  who  are  devoted  to  their  chil- 
dren, never  strike  a  woman  or  abuse 
animals,  nor  are  they  murderers  by  na- 
ture. The  passion  for  heads  arises 
from  tribal  feuds.  A  young  woman, 
courted,  tells  her  lover:  "First^  go  get 
me  the  head  of  one  of  my  tribe's  ene- 
mies." Having  shown  the  port  of 
Bandjermasln,  the  waterways  and  the 
native  shops.  Mr.  Newman  took  his 
audience  into  the  jungle,  with  views  on 
the  Rarito  river  swarming  with  croco- 
diles, with  scenes  in  monkeyland, 
strange  birds  and  Insects  and  the 
oranerutan,  until  there  was  a  close  ac- 
quaint^oe  with  the  Dyaks.  Their 
homes,  customs,  a  wedding  ceremony 
were  shown.  Penang  was  visited;  the 
port  of  the  Malay  straits,  with  it.s  beau- 
tiful estates  owned  by  wealtfty  Chinese 
merchants.  Us  tine  roads.  There  were 
revelations  of  the  luxury  of  these  mer- 
chants In  contrast  with  Malayan  life. 
The  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Newman  had 
the  courage,  the  patience  and  tiV^  physi-  t 
can  endurance  to  take  the  pictures  of 
Borneo  jur^gles  and  tne  river  that  were 
shown  for  the  first  time  by  any  giver 
of  travel  talks. 

Bangkok,  tne  capital  of  Slam,  Is  a 
wonderful  city.  The  Siamese  remind 
one  of  Homer's  adjectij-e  chariicteriz- 
ing  the  people  whom  2feus  visited  on^ 
his  days  ofV  dutj — "the  blameless: 
Ethiopians."  The  present  King,  who  as 
a  prince  once  visited  Boston,  fired  with 
desire  to  introduce  western  ideas,  has 
made  the  city  Itself  attractive  and  com- 
fortable for  foreign  visitors.  There  are 
still  the  marvels  of  Siamese  architec- 
ture, the  Wat  Pole  and  all  the  golden 
palaces,  pagodas,  temples,  shrines.  In 
strong  contrast  Is  the. state  building  de- 
signed by  an  Italian,  which  Mr.  New- 
man deplores  as  being  out  of  keeping 
«lth  Siamese  surroundings.  It  Is  said 
that  this  KInir  Is  gradually  turning  back 
lo  oriental  life  and  opinion.^,  yet  he  was 
shown  at  Hua  Hin  aedicaling  a  golf 
course.  There  were  many  fascinating 
views  of  the  waterways  at  Bangkok,  the 
royal  dancers  and  the  trained  elephants^ 
for  military  bervice. 

The  traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  the  last  of  the 
series,  "Java  and  Sumatra."  There  will 
be  an  extra  illustrated  travel  tal' 
"Ar.iund  the  World"  on  Friday  cvenii 
as.fi  -  aturday  afternoon.  Dec.  19  and  2 


I    Mr.  John  Tj.  Balderston  cabled  to  the  I 
'   New  York  "World  an  interesting  article 
i  about  the  security  of  the  Indian's  fron- 
'  tier  being  Involved  in  the  blackmailing 
'  of  Hurri  Singh,  but  he  made  a  singular 
error  when  he  spoke  of  Hurrl  Singh 
losing   caste.     The    Maharajah,  Hurrl 
Singh,    and    their    subjects    are  not 
Brahmins;  there  is  no  law  of  caste  In 
Kashmir.    The  Maharajah,  by  the  way, 
and  Hurrl  Singh  were  shown  here  by 
Mr.  Newman  In  an  entertaining  Travel-  j 
talk  a  few  weeks  ago.    It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Newman  was  the  | 
guest  of  the  Maharajah  and  Hurri  Singh  | 
put   his   houseboat   at  Mr.  Newman's 
disposal.    Hurri  Singh  might  easily  be 
taken  for  a  white  man  tanned  a  little  by  I 
the  sun.    He  is  handsome,  a  romantic 
looking  and  engaging  person,  well  edu-  ' 
cated,  an  accomplished  linguist. 

CAPT.  NEWTON  IN  BOSTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  read  of  the  blackmailing  case 
thai  was  .tried  in  England  a  few  days 
ago  and  came  upon  reference  to  Capt. 
Newton,  I  wftndered  it  by  chance  It 
could  be  the  same  good  looking,  debo- 
nair officer  of  British  yeomanry  who 
visited  Boston  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Boer  war,  for  his  recent  manifesta- 
tions in  the  accumulation  of  easy  money 
suggested  that  it  might  be. 

Sure  enough  It  was,  Capt.  Montague 
Noel  Newton,  to  whom  quoted  refer- 
ence is  made  in  The  Herald  as  "the 
greatest  scoundrel  unhung."  He  had 
not  arrived  at  'this  later  distinction 
then,  nor  were  his  financial  transac- 
tions In  such  goodly  sums  as  his  later 
connection  with  Indian  potentates  and 
their  amours  made  possible,  tut  he  did 
very  well  while  he  lasted. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  game  <yi 
Plng-iPong  was  as  prevalent  as  Mah- 
Jong  Is  now.    "Monte"  was  a  professor 
at  it,  and  by  backing  himself  against 
the  members  of  the  c'.ub  where  he  was 
put  up  who   thought  they  were  good 
at  it,  he  was  assured  of  a  steady  and 
un-precarious  income.    But  It  was  at 
poker  rather  than  at  Plng-Pong  that  he 
got  in  his  real  work.    After  he  had  been 
about  the  club   long  enough   to  have 
made  acquaintance,  he  asked  one  of  the 
members  lo  give  a  guest  card  to  another 
Englishman  who  had  turned  up  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue  where  Monte  was  living, 
quite  a  stranger  to  Monte  of  course,  I 
but  a  fine  chap,  looking  for  horses, 
don't  vou  know,  blood  thicker  than  wa-  | 
ter,  and  all  that  sort  ot  thing.  The 
member  did  it.    Then  the  two  got  busy,  : 
raising  the  modest  standard  of  the  then  | 
current    gaming    to    d  "VlOK  ^^f^}fl\ 
playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  j 
and  dividing  up  the  spoil  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  hostelry.    Finally,  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  night  and  well  toward 
the  end  of  it.  they  made  a  final  clean- 
up to  which  all  those  present  eenerously 
contributed.   That  club   saw    hem  „o 
„ore— though  Monte  hung  around  an- 
other well-known  social  Institution  In 
the  town  of  Brookline  for  some  time 

'°U  In  came  about  through  the  Interest 
a  charming  and  accomplished  young 
Boston  woman  had  taken  ni  '^he  f'iUant 
yeoman  on  the  steamer  which  had 
brought  him  to  this  land  of  opportunity^ 
She  had  requested  a  card  for  hiin  of  a 
menS  of  hers  who  was  a  n^eniber  o 
the  fated  club,  and  so  were  the  links  of 
the  chain  welded.  , 
He  was  a  most  attractive  persffh,  and 
I  well  rimember  his  story  of  a  night 
ridrLlone  across  the  veldt  with  a  Uon 
off  to  starboard  as  his  convoy.  He  was 
most  convincing  about  it.  and  I  believe 
vt  ev«n  to  this  day.     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


reminds  me  of  a  story  that  Is  told  by 
%  Jew  on  South  street: 

An  old  Jew  was  traveling  on  a  train 
In  the  Southwest.  The  country  was 
full  of  klan  talk  and  the  old  fellow 
was  scared.  As  the  train  pulled  away 
from  Us  first  stop  the  conductor,  a  big, 
burly  fellow,  shouted,  "I-''  there  a  Jew 
In  this  car?"  The  old  man  tremWed 
and  ducked  behind  his  newspaper. 
This  happened  several  times  and  the| 
Jew  was  nearly  sick  with  fear.  At  last, 
he  decided  to  have  it  over  with,  re-' 
gardless  of  consequences,  and  upon  the 
question  being  bellowed  the  last  time, 
he  stood  up  and  answered  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "Yes,  sir,  here."  "Then  go 
UP  front  to  the  smoker.  You're  wanted 
for  pinocle."  JOSEPH  JAMES. 

WHEN  IS  A  BOOK  NOT  A  BOOK 

As  thri  World  Wags: 

'I  remember  an  editor  who  once 
asked  a  number  of  writers  to  review 
their  own  books  over  their  own  names. 
I  was  erne  of  the  writers,  and  the  book 
,vas  unfortunately,  a  play,  and  there- 
fore' even  more  amateurish  than  if  It 
had  been  a  book."— G.  K.  Chesterton  In 
the  Illustrated  London  News    ^  ^ 


tic 
qual 
danc 
mlM) 
minor 


idlenoe.'falr  In  size  and  fine  Inl 
Italian      oonoeTto,  Baehjl 
languide.    prelude   In  F  sharp! 
op.   15.  sonata,  op.  30.  F  eharp 


POP  CORN  ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr  Whiting  published  in  The  Herald 
of  Nov  28  an  extensive  monologue  on 
pop  corn  and  the  amount  of  moisture 

'"pop  corn  In  order  to  pop  white  and 
even  must  respond  to  a  quick  coal  lire 
(preferably  over  the  kitchen,  or  inside 
the  sitting  room  range)  and  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  moisture— Inside  the 
kernel  U  is  advisable,  however,  to  take 
a  little  moisture  before  eating  the 
popped  corn,  preferably  cider  All  corn  • 
-for  popping  purposes— must  be  dried 
on  the  cob  at  least  one  year.  All  good 
cider  requires  aging;  all  good  whiskey 
and^wme  also  ^WYER."' 
Lowell. 

Does  any  one  remember  the  pop  corn  \ 
man  who  used  to  sell  his  bags  and, 
Rhake  his  salt  on  the  trains  between  i 
Boston  and  Springfield  in  the  sLxtles? 
We  also  saw  him  and  ate  his  corn  on  , 
the  Connecticut  river  trains.  He  was  a 
nleasant  courteous  chap,  humpbacked.  1 
was  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  I 
"amassed  a  fortune. 'j-Ed.  j 

HA!  HA! 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  ! 

Our  classical  geography  is  growing 
dim.  What  part  of  Rome  is  Vinoola? 
Or  perhaps  you  didn't  see  The  Herald  s 
reptrt  of  what  Lorado  Taft  said  about 
horns  on  Michel  Angelo's  "Moses  : 

"The  statue  is  now  in  the  Church  of 
iSan  Pietro.  in  Vlncola.  Rome.'^  ^  ^ 


Seriabln:  intermezzo,  hopak, 
Moussorgsky.  etude,  C  sharp  minor, 
v^se,  A  n:<t  major,  op/  3«.  Chof"; 
SeruUilll.'^.  Tango,  Albeniz;  Meiphlsto 
waltz,  L'.zst.  . 

Miss  Gradova  is  a  6:ngularly  fortu- 
nate young  woman.    Blessed  r?^'^  f "  : 
enthusiasm  for  thp  """^Ic  o    Scnab In 
she  has  been  endowed  with  th«  ability  I 
and  the  energy  to  make  herself  an  in- 
terpreter of  this  odd  music  of  recog-  l 
nlzetl  authority.     To  continue  the  list 
of  her  blessings,  she  is  possessed  of  the  , 
kind  of  personality  that  makes  people 
go  gladly  to  hear  her  play,  and  fur- 
thermore,   s,he   has  to  her  credit  the 
sound  sense,  not  common  to  propagan- 
dists, to  play  them  programs  on  the 
whole  agreeable  to  hear.  ! 

Thus  splendidly  equipped.  Miss  Gra- 
dova travels  the  country  over  letting 
the  world  hear  what  ScriaWn's  music 
is  like.  What  greater  satisfaction  can 
coino  to  an  artist  than  to  play  to  fine 
audiences  music,  not  generally  admired 
or  understood,  by  a  composer  close  to 
one's  own  heart?  ,j  j 

Miss  Gradova  made  the  languid  dance 
less  static  than  some  players  have  re- 
cently contrived,  the  sonata  more  rea- 
sonable—she  lent  it  even  a  touch  of 
poetry— and  the  early  study,  if  not  of 
consequence,  at  least  engaging.  It  Is 
a  pUv  she  determined  not  to  play 
"Vers"  la  namme,"  music  in  Scrlabln  s 
more  prononuced  velii.  since  she  If 
anybody  can  manage  U,  is  the  one  to 
prove  its  reason  for  being. 

With  Chopin  Miss  Gradova  has  a 
way  of  her  own.  an  absorbingly  Inter- 
rstlng  way  If  not  absolutely  convlnc- 
Ine  To  the  study  she  brought  a  ro- 
bust vigor  rather  'surprising,  but  not 
necessarily  out  of  place.  She  played 
the  waltz  with  ma<ny  \-ariatlons  of 
rSythm  with  no  attempt  at  brlUiaticy, 
but  rather  in  the  vein  of  an  improvisa- 
tion, pne  little  eP'^ode  following  de- 
llghtfully  on  the  heels  of  another  Her 
way  may  not  have  been  right,  but  it 
was  attractive. 

The  Spanish  pieces  she  also  plaiea 
enchantingly,  though  again  with  un- 
usual rhythmic  effects.  In  the  middle 
section  of  the  Liszt  waltz  she  showed 
[her  ^wer.s  of  dealing  skilfully  with 
I  sustained  song. 

1  Miss  Gradova  has  her  limitations 
;With  Bach,  especially  when  he  moves 
I  ouicklv.  she  seems  not  to  be  n  sym- 
pathy Her  tone.  In  her  thirst  foi 
Strength,  sometimes  she  make^  hard^ 
But  she  remains  a  musician  of  strong 
Uidividnallty.  a  pianist  of  unusual 
powers;  one  of  the  most  genuinely  \M 
teresting  players  t»  appear  here  in 
many  a  day.  1».  R.  J  i 


,SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS 

("The  intelligence  of  children  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  Incomes  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  Dr.  Andrew 
H  MacPhall,  who  has  just  made  a  sur- 
vey of  3333  pupils— 1262  boys  and  2071 
girls- seniors  in  Massachusetts  h.gh 
schools."— A  news  paragraph.) 

Dear  Sir, 

I  now  enclose 
John  Henry's  last  report; 
He  is  not.  as  It  shows. 

Among  the  brighter  sor^ 
In  fact,  I  should  prefer 

To  state  the  truth  at  once — 
To  put  it  bluntly,  sir. 
The  boy's  a  perfect  dunce. 

But  do  not  blame  the  lad; 

Reproach  instead  yourself— 
His  dullness.  I  mMst  add, 

Reflects  your  lack  of  pelf. 
More  money,  sir,  acquire, 

For  here's  the  golden  rule — 
Without  a  wealthy  sire 
No  child  can  shine  at  school. 

I  give  you  one  more  chance 

Your  mettle  to  display — 
Grow  rich,  sir,  and  advance, 

Or  take  your  boy  away. 
Let  riches  be  your  aim 

Or  he  must  go,  I'm  sure— 
I  will  not  shield  from  shame 
The  undeserving  poor. 

LUCIO. 


ADD  "PINOCLE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Your  bit  about  pinocle  and  Us  origin 


MME.  PAVLOWA  ^ 

Mme.  Pavlowa  drew  a  large  audienc^ 
to  the  Opera  House  last  night.  Tliough 
ehe  herself  danced  little  and  her  most 
distinguished  associates  not  much  more, 
there  was  still  good  entertainment  in 
plenty,  for  Mme.  Pavlowa,  who  showed 
a  cautious  reserve  in  the  pallid  "Cho- 
plniana,"  danced  in  the  third  part  of 
the  "Oriental  Impressions"  with  all  her 
old-time  vigor  as  well  as  with  the  grace 
and  charm  which  have  never  .leserted 
her.  In  this  picture  Mr.  Algeranoff 
dancing  with  her  showed  skill  and 
Imagination.  ; 

This  year  Mme.  Pavlowa  has  accom- 
plished "dancers  about  her.  .V  youngj 
woman  appearing  early  in  the  "Cho- 
plnlana"  has  already  developed  a  sensl- 
Uveness  to  the  beauty  of  line  and  also 
has  acquired  the  muscular  control  that 
enables  her  to  do  it  justice.  The  two 
young  women  who,  with  two  gracefully 
»file  voung  men,  presently  danced  to 
a  waltz  rejoice  in  an  airy  disregard  of 
•weight  which  suggests  intelligent  study 
of  one  of  Mme.  Pavlowa's  most  natable 
qualities.  One  or  these  ladies  has  at- 
tained as  well  the  power  of  tassing  otZ 
certain  difficult  technical  fea'.s  wiili  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy.  In  this  ballet. 
Mr.  Volinine  proved  himself  once  more 
a  virtuoso.  ,  ,       ,  „ 

In  the  second  Japane.'e  picture  four, 
voung  women  danced  witn  muwi  grace,, 
one  in  particular— she  wore  a  blue  robe 
with  pinU  about  her  neck— showing  es- 
pecial spirit.  A  yoMJig  man  followed 
them  with  the  sklU  to  dance  as  rigidly 
as  one  might  expect  of  a  graven  image; 
Bo  slight  feat. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  or  so  dlxatm^ 

tlssements,"  but  they  came  very  late  in 
the  evening.  It  would  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  men  dance  the  Gopak. 
Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  NovikofC  were  to 
do  a  Serenade  and  a  Baochaiiale.  Miss 
yiuart  and  Mr.  Vaginski  a  Cardas,  Miss 
Butsova  and  Mr.  Olivtroft  a  ribbon, 
Uanci .  -Mr.  Volinine  a  dance  ot  Pierrot,; 
and  the  ballerinc  were  to  dance  the 
Blue  Danube.  G.  I 


GITLA  GRADOVA 

GK:a  Gradova.  the  Russian  pianist, 
laved  this  program  in  Jordan  hall  yes- 
erday  d,fcemoon,  before  an  enthuslaa- , 


Anna  PAVLOWA  ^ 

„         Pavlowa    and    her  company^ 

^i"',  VT,Jr  engagement  at  the  Boston^ 
ended  their  engag  _  ^  ^^^^^ j 

pP^'of  the  btimant  ballet  "Don  QuU- 
'r""  fol  o^d  ^y  dlvertlssemenu.  The' 

,^  <^th6  afternoon  performance 
prograin  gt^^ping  Beauty"  with 

n^  .«kT-6  muslo  (Mmes.  Butsova 
"^^f  L°ake  an?V  Ollve>0v):  "The, 
and    Lake,_^  a  ^ 

?^nos^s  (Mme.  Pavlowa  taking  , 
?;.rUn  orthe'doll)  and  several  d.-j 

Mme'Ta"vlowa  brought  with  her  this; 
.•  „^  I'  large  and  excellent  company  in 
*'i^?,.o„  t?  her  excellent  solo  dancers. 
In  orchestra  that  was  of  better 
nudity  than  m  the  last  preceding  vlsUs 
The  scenery  and  Uie  stage  management 
'were  r^Sro  than  adequate.  Mme.  Pav- 
^wa  herself  has  never  danced  here 
wUh  heater  epontanelty.  abandon 
Trace  and  daring.  She  has  said  that 
f^fs  is  her  last  visit.  Let  it  be  eam- 
esUy  hoped  that,  following  the  illus- 
trious example  of  Adelina  Patti,  she  Will 
continue  to  say  "Farewell. 

Xo^TcEWrNOTES^nl 


Dec,  IC.  Tue.aa^Syr.pho„.  hall.  8:15  P, 

DC     16    Tuesday,  Steinert  hail,  8.1o  P. 
^V.  K.  Benme,  plan...^^^  ^^^^^^ 


nor  20  Saturday,  Jf'''''*,"  v,y  Bacb 
BeetUo^^n.  '=^oP>';  ^-'If^'efu  SohmltU 

".^urd:^    J-.a«  haU,  «:»  P 


Jafi,  3.  tenor. 

^''^rl^ursdav:  Jordan  haU,  8:15  P 

-.r^irT^fetday;  Jordan  hall.  S:15  T 
A,     Cvru3  Ullian,  pianist, 

lizverand  Brahms. 


Thursday.  Jordan  hall.  8 
Ja"-  -T.Mnrrls  pianist,  Mai'ieby 
M,,  HaroUl  Morris.  P  ^^^^.guy 

thoven-Bubensteln.  ^j^^p,„.Liszi. 


8:15  1 
Bne; 
Be 


r^The  annual  ^PPf '-^.^if  s°  n^ay  after- 

rr'con^c^«-l  -r-- 

'  take  place  on  JamJ^ 
postponed  recit^^^ 


.\cw  Vi  (k  World,  piiying  tribute  ecuLorially  to  Giacomo  Puccini, 
on©  oi"  two  surprising  statement!. 

Puccini  canio  on  the  Italian  scone  -wiiicn  tiic  traditiuu  wai  low.  Even 
soemed  oblivious  to  the  appalling:  ilielodrania  of  the  average  libret- 
But  how  about  tlic  libretto  of  "Othello"";  the  libretto  of  "Falstaff"? 
igoletto"  more  appalling  melodrama  than  "Tosca,"  iR-hich  even  Ital- 
ttackcd,  tlic  learned  and  acute  critic  Luigi  Torchi  of  Bologna  among 
'  When  Sardou's  play  was  brought  oui  'n  Pari?  Juics  Lcmaitre, 
r  out  against  physical  cruelty  being  made  the  motive  to  excite  in- 
dubbed  Sardou  the  Caligula  of  the  drama. 

Leoncavallo  and  IMascagni,  both  talented,  shared  the  prevalent  cheap- 
of  lafite— 'Pagliacci,'  'Zaza'  and  'Cavalleria'   perpetuate  shoddy 
i."    We'll  not  enter  into  a  dispute  over  "Zaza,"  but  the  libretto  of 
iacci"  can  hardly  be  called  '"shoddy."    The  story  is  an  old  one. 
Mcncics  had  used  it  for  an  extraordinary  "tragi -parade,"  "La 
FeBie  de  Tabarin,"  a  bitterly  ironical  piece  for  which  Chabrier  wrote 
music,  though  no  one  of  his  biographers  mentions  tiic  fact,  nor  does 
lie  in  his  "Recollections  of  the  Tlieatre-Lifere,"  although  he  "n-rotc  on 
12,  1887,  about  the  success  of  the  play.    "This  evening  after  'La 
le  de  Tabarin'  wc  supped  at  Lavenuc's.    A  joyous  evening.    •    •    •  i 
s,  the  most  fa.scinating  of  comrade?,  was  brilliant  and  made  us  j 
to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  everybody  was  drunk,  even  Roany,  j 
fi.ved  idea  was  to  measure  the  skulls  of  all  the  guests  so  that  he  : 
classify  them  anthropologically." 

)nc  reason  of  the  immediate  popularity  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  . 
ts  long  life  on  the  stage  is  the  libretto  itself,  concise,  direct,  emo- 
tragtc.    This  libretto  is  fresher  today  than  the  music,  though  it 
Mascagni  him.^elf  to  bring  out  the  full  significance  of  his  score, 
IS  .-shown  when  he  conducted  it  during  his  unhappy  and  unfortunate  \ 
rn  in  this  country.  j 

According  to  the  World'.s  editorial,  Puccini  "sought  to  record  not  the 
lity  of  the  stories  he  cbose,  but  the  lyric  distillate  of  them;  not  the 
a  but  the  poetry.  Thus  he  got  rid  of  the  absurd  baggage  of  thV 
ous  school;  the  explanatoi-*5'  recitative,  the  redundant  aria,  the 
^teljis  soliloquy.  His  operas  became  more  than  mere  vehicles  for  bel 
singing.    They  were  intellectually  respectable." 


to 
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is  statement  also  admits  of  academic  discussion.    Great  singers  of 
fl  canto  school  have  made  the  "old  fashioned"  arias  dramatic,  without 
'  .  ting  vocal  art.    As  for  recitatives,  the  effect  depends  on  the  diction, 
■  hctorical  emphasis.    Are  there  no  soliloquies,  no  arias  merely  for 
e  allery,  in  Puccini's  operas? 
w  about  the  philosopher  Colline  in  "La  Boheme"  refusing  to  bring 
o  dying  Minii  until  he  has  -delivered  a  touching  farewell  to  his 
hed  overcoat?    Puccini  was  far  frotii  being  a  revolutionary.  How 
Johnson  singing  his  aria  in  the  hope  of  applause  as  he  is  about  to 
.rung  up  in  the  last  act  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"?  There  is 
ia  Tosca  stopping  the  action  of  the  play  to  sing  about  art  with  a 
j  A,  while  Scarpia.  panting,  heated  in  the  cliase,  goes  to  the  window 
inops  his  fevered  brow.    It  matters  not  whether  Floria  sings  the  aria 
id  on  the  sofa,  standing,  or  lying  on  the  floor  after  the  manner  of 
'.  Jeritza,  the  aria  halts  the  action  and  is  wholly  extraneous,  not  to 
mpertinent,  if  drama  alone  be  considered. 


'Tosca'  wavers  between  melodrama  and  poetrj-,'  but  in  the  main  the 
i-y  has  the  best  of  it." 

iiow?  Where?  When  is  the  audience  most  excited?  During  the 
re  scene  which  the  orchesti-a  endeavors  to  portray.  How  eagerly  is 
Appearance  of  the  tenor  from  the  horrid  chamber  anticipated!  How 
pointed  tlie  spectators  would  be  if  he  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  his 
'(jly  on  his  forehead! 

The  -writer  of  the  World's  editorial  concludes  by  asking  whether 
ni  wrote  "great  cnu&ic"?    He  prudently  answers:  "That  remains 
.=:een."   We  recall  a  classmate  at  Yale  who  was  asked  the  origin  of 
•thing  or  other  by  an  inexorable  teacher.    ^'That,  sir,"  said  the  bril- 
vouth,  "that,  sir,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity." 
{The  World  admits  that  some  of  Puccini's  music  already  sounds  their 
''itlcrfly'  despite  the  poetic  approach" — yet  in  a  preceding  paragraph 
■  riter  de^ribes  the  first  part  of  this  opera  as  "offensively  literal" — 
.V.S  tedious."    (Not  when  in  these  sad  days  the  audience  looks  at  B. 
irikerton  and  the  American  consul  drinking  whiskey  and  soda  to  the 
of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.")    "'Tosca'  is  a  bit  stale,  'The  Girl 
lie  Golden  West'  almost  forgotten."  (And  deservedly.    It  was  ^Titten 
!  American  consumption.)    "But  'Manor  Lescaut'  still  holds  up,  and 
•  me'  seems  almost  as  fresh  as  when  we  first  heard  it.    Whether  he 
prove  another  immortal,  like  Wagner,  Mozart  or  Rimsky-Korsakolf , 
time  can  tell."   But  why  lug  in  the  Russian  and  omit  Verdi  ? 


Had  Puccini  shot  his  bolt?  "La  Rondine"  (1919)  is  unknown  to  us, 
iherc  was  comparatively  little  of  purely  operatic  or  musical  interest 
ii  Tabarro"  and  "Suor  Angelica,"  though  in  "Gianni  Schicchia"  he 
ed  genuine  skill  in  operatic  comedy.  Indeed,  some  have  maintained 
Puccini's  real  talent  lay  in  this  direction;  that  while  "La  Boheme"  is 
iiiost  popular  opera,  the  finest  and  most  artistic  is  "Gianni  Schicchi." 


We  remember  .well  the  first  performance  of  "La  Boheme"  in  Boston 
Mme.  Melba  as  Mimi.    Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  was  the  producer.  It 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  early  in  1899.    Old  operagoers  were  disturbed, 
■ilexed.    They  mourned  the  absence  of  tunes,  incredible  as  this  now 
!ns.  The  pedants  were  shocked  by  the  empty  fifths  at  the  beginning  of 
third  act,  and  by  "cacophony"  in  the  second.    The  world,  like  the  sun 
.le  Rev.  Mr.  Jasper,  "do  vn^ve.'"  Some  now  pooh-pooh  "La  Bolieme" 
lusc  it  is  too  melodious.    Pi^ccini's  ha-rmonic  schemes,  tiien  novel,  are 
commonplaces.    To.,  us  "La  Boheme"  is  Puccini's  most  genuine  and 
itaneous  work.  It  has  been  ftiid  that  there  is  an  absence  of  true  comic 
it  in  the  scene  before  the  (fafe  Momus;  that  the  music  is  too  dra- 


.    .lau.  ;  that  there  should  be  a  r  luu.n.    mners  deplore  mo  laci  that  ll 

I  Allmi  IS  the  heroine,  while  Murgcr's  heroine  is  Mu.sette;  they  also  think  L 
tho  opera  is  epL^Klio,  and  say  that  Leoncavallo's  "Boheme"  is  nearer ' 
to  Mui^ge.-'s  book;  bul,  Nvhcn  we  go  I.,  the  opera  house  we  are  interested  in  > 
Paccmi  rather  than  Murger.  who  by  the  way,  called  his  romance  "Scenes  I 
ur.  u  ?,  °f  One  might  as  well  complain  that  Verdi  beiran 

h|B  "Othello"  with  ti.e  sto-r,i  sc.n..  not  renrcsent  tho  Moor  «■  ' 

plaining  Desdemona's  Iov( 

There  are  absurdities  in  Puccini's  operas,  absurdities  of  convention  ' 
Opera  Itself  IS  an  absurdity,  a  mongrel  art.    Wagner's  music  dramas 
abound  in  absurdities;  so  do  tho  opei^as  of  Verdi,  Gluck,  Mozart  Weber 
Gounod   Massenet.  Yet  the  very  absurdities  can  be  delightful,  emotional! 
tragic  through  the  power  and  spell  of  music. 
I  ■  

I  Literary  men  of  Paris  were  angered  because  they  were  slighted  at 
I  cne  funcra  ot  Anatole  France.  The  Parisian  newspapers  published  their 
indignant  letters.  In  like  manner  co-mates  and  pupils  of  Gabriel  Faure 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  at  tlie  funeral  ser- 
vice held  at  the  Madeleine.  "The  Faureens.  lost  in  the  crowd,  saw  them- 
selves dicjplaced  by  snobs.  The  loved  disciples  of  the  master  were  refused 
accafts  to  the  nave  while  the  official  procession  made  there  its  solemn  and 
grotesque  entrance.  The  pupils  of  Faure-those  at  least  who  had  not 
been  forgotten  and  were  invited— were  grouped  in  the  choir.  One  of 
them  I  am  ashamed  to  name  him,  but  he  is  a  grand  prix  de  Rome  said 
m  a  loud  voice  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  define  -nore  exactly  the  qualification  of  a  Faure  pupil  The 
definition,  sir,  vrould  not  have  been  impossible  if  you  had  rwnained  at 
■  .  •  ■  ^^"^  frightful  snobbery  of  the  van-guard  was  astonished 
peihaps  to  see  young  French  musiciaas  broken-hearted  before  a  cata- 
lalque  on  which  the  academicians  poured  crocodile  teaie.  This  enobberv 
could  not  understand  how  Faure's  deatii  deprived  our  schwl  of  5ts  best 
supporter  and  that  it  is  natural  that  we  should  mourn  m^-  sincerelv 
t  not  less  eloquently   the  composer  of  'L'Horizon  Chirr.ari-aue*  than  do 

iff" w        ^"^  ^  ""^^""^  ^-^^  Pvihlhh^  L  Figaro  of 

^or.  14.  We  have  quoted  only  in  part. 


Mikhail  Mordkin,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  wants  "a  ballet  that  will 
achieve  the  emotional  effect  of  an  animal's  cry,  a  primitive  wail,  a  wom- 
an s  scream  a  ballet  that  can  be  interpreted  by  animal  movements  enit- 
omizing  perfection  of  lithescmeness  and  gi-aceful  bodily  action  in  'fault- 
ess  rhythm.  And  that  is  all  he  wants  at  present;  but  how  can  twinkling 
teet  and  legs,  even  though  they  «w  as  beautiful  •«  Mme.  Pavlowa's.  ex- 
press a  woman's  scream?  P  H 


The  Russian  Theatre 


Mr.  Wiener  Dispels  Pleasing  Legends  About 
Stanislavski  and  Chekhov 

Prof.  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard  University  is  tho  author  of  "Tlie  Con- 
temporary Drama  of  Russia,"  a  valuable  addition  to  The  Contemporary 
Drama  Series  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  The  book  should 
be  a  revelation  to  those  who  know  the  Russian  Theatre  only  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  of  the  Moscow  players  led  by  Mr.  Stanislavski 
and  from  the  reports  of  syinpathizei-s  with  the  Soviet  goveniment,  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  arts  and  literature  are  now  intelligently 
and  enthusiastically  fostex*ed  by  those  in  power. 

Jlr.  Wiener  says  that  there  is  no  history  by  the  contemporary  Rus- 
sian drama  in  existence,  not  even  in  Russia.  He  refers  in  his  short  pref- 
ace to  "the  loose  philosophical  disquisitions  which  in  Russian  literature 
pass  for  dramatic  criticisms  and  the  looser  ecstatic  utterances  in  America 
which  are  poor  substitutes  for  facts  and  a  knowledge  of  Russian."  But 
Mr.  Wiener  begins  at  the  beginning,  gives  the  origins  from  the  time  that 
the  Muscovite  princes  prohibited  theatrical  performances  as  savoring  of 
paganism,  and  Gregory,  a  pastor  of  the  GeiTiian  colony  of  Moscow,  was' 
ordered  by  the  Tsar  Alexis  in  1672  to  produce  his  own  "Comedy  About 
Esther."  By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  theatre  was  well  es- 
iablished  in  Russia.  Public  taste  was  hampered  by  the  censorship  and  tiie 
interference  of  the  court;  for  example,  in  1800  the  people  of  Gatchlna 
were  forbidden  to  applaud  or  express  disapproval  until  some  intimation 
had  been  given  from  the  imperial  box. 


The  earlier  chapters  of  Mr.  Wiener,  which  !ll^■olved  laborious  research, 
concealed  from  the  readers  by  the  ease  of  the  nan-ation,  tell  of  the  lead- 
ing dramatists,  as  Gogol,  Ostrovski;  also  the  managers,  as  Korsh,  and 
their  influence  on  the  theatre.  Tliere  follows  an  account  of  Bodenstedt 
and  how  his  sojourn  in  Russia  affected  the  famous  Meiningeu  Plavers, 
for  Bodenstedt  was  stage  director  of  the  Duke's  theatre.  The  current 
impression  is  that  the  influence  of  the  Duke's  players  shaped  in  lar"-e 
measure  the  policy  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  but,  according  to  Mr 
Wiener,  Bodenstedt  carried  out  in  Germany  wliat  he  had  learned  in  Rus- 
sia. It  seems  ironical  that  tho  Meiningen  players,  "who  through  Boden- 
.steat  hark  back  to  the  Russian  Slavophils,  were  wrecked  in  Russia  in 
1890  and  disbanded  in  Odessa.  The  v/eak  solution  of  Slavophilism  in 
Moscow,  as  It  prevailed  there  in  the  80's  and  90's,  proved  aii  excellent 
m,cd)um  in  which  to  i-evive  the  experiment  on  a  quasi-native  basis." 


^>hilc  Mr.  Wiener's  book  contains  a  mass  of  information  that  is 
now  accessible  to  tiie  student  of  the  drama  and  should  benefit  those  in- 
terasted  m  Russian  literature,  the  chapters  on  Chekhov  before  the  Art 
Theatre  the  doings  of  Stanislavski,  and  his  association  with  Chekhov  and 
Gorki,  should  be  especially  important,  for  the  Moscow  players  have  vis^ 
ited  this  country  and  Stanislavski's  fascinating  autobiography  has  at- 
tracted wde  attention.  IVIr.  Wiener's  statements  will  surprise  manv,  as 
they  run  counter  to  the  generhl  opinion;  for  there  are  those  who  believe 
and  often  say  with  hystericallemphasis,  that  the  crownin?'  glovy  of  Ru'^-' 
•sian  tneatrical  art  was  the  e<;tahlishment  of  the  Moscow  \rt  Th'^atre 
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^r  iA.  a  matter -^ct.  Chekhov's  "Ivanov,"  "Sea  Gull"  and  "Uncl<^ 
:r,viya"  had  been  produced  with  "enonnous  successes'   before  tne  Ar. 

cd  Theatre  had  been  founded.   

r    r,notP  Mr  Wiener:  "The  Moscow  Art  Tlieatre  has  been  disunried 

rir^Jj^r^v^tirlbodinjent  in  ^^r.^^^^^js:':::^ 

conception  of  a  stage  director  "  The  reason  ^hat  x^cnnI^^^  c^^^^ 
sought  out  Aleksyeev,  known  by  his  pseudonym  Stf'Y^fm  that  one 
Niul  amateur  stage  manager,  lay  in  a  suggestion  miade  to  him  that  one 
'  0  the  amTteur  si.-es  woula  some  day  be  "the  enthusiastic  "ecu  or  _o. 
a  Free  Theatre  "hence  Nemirovich  felt  that  he  tnu^t  ally  himself  Wit. 
unformed  p  able  talent  rather  than  with  detinitely  shaped  actors-talent 
?St  would  submit  to  the  autocratic  demands  of  the  stage  director. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  book  that  StanislavsTH's  ability  lay  in  th. 
sta"-ine  of  plays  as  regards  their  external  effects. 

'    "documentary  evid'^nce.  Mr.  Wiener  says  disposes  f        ^J.^'Ji  ^Jj^ 
rhokhov  and  the  Art  Theatre  were  inseparably  connected    that  he  wa. 
sc^^iJt  out  and  de;eloped  by  this  theatre;  that  the  future  of  the  Russian 
i  drama  depends  on  this  con-elation.   Chekhov  had  had  10  years  of  dra- , 
matic  eNPerience  and  reputation  when  this  theatre  was  opened. 

\no  heMegend  is  the  one  that  tells  how  the  Art  Theatre  made  a  spe- 
cial fourney  to  the  Crimea  with  all  its  decorations,  in  order  to  got  insp.ra- 1 
;  on  fic«"  Chekhov  and  to  encourage  him  in  writing  plays  specihcally  for 
i  his  ^tTgV  Ts  for  Gorki,  his  connection  with  this  theatre  was  wholly 
due  to  Chekhov's  initiativ;.  Published  letters  of  Chekhov's  relating  to  al 
I  breach  between  him,  Nennrovi^h  and  Stanislavski  have  been  censoied.  ^ 

1        Critics  were  not  always  lost  in  wonder  love  .nd  V^^lllJ:\^^f^^ 
thev  found  that  the  German  production  of  "The  Lower  Depths    a\  a.  on 
'  Se^h  ghe    ptne;  that  "the  artistic  gain  did  not  keep  ec,ua   step  -^^^^^ 
the  financial."  Tradition  was  not  preserved  when  Gogol  s    Revizoi  Wc 
represented  as  a  historical  rather  than  a  satirical  ^^-f'S;- 

Atr  Wiener  maintains  that  the  curse  of  tne  Art  Theatre  i.-,  i^-  ^  ^i'-- 
of  e5ce;slriTrt:e.  it.  literalism.  Chekhov  was  maddened  by  too  hteral 
?nterpi^tation  of  his  "Chcn-y  Orchard"  at  rehearsal,  and  ,t  wa.  he  th.u 
caved  his  play  for  the  Art  Theatre,  not  vice  versa. 

V  chapter  is  devoted  to  GoTki,  no  one  of  whose  14  plays  <:o'«es  up  co 
his  '-LoS  Depths.'-  The  chapter  that  follo.^;s  treats  of  Meyei-hoid  aid 
Theltre  of  Moods  and  Sj-mbols,  witli  the  disastrous  effects  that  both 
uRra  rea  ism  and  symbolism  in  the  theatre  have  had  upon  the  drania 

Oth^r  dJaXrs  are^ntided  *:PL\,^°"""^trt"'?h^t?e''''  VneT  Chekhov  " 
t;tvli7Pd  Theatre,"  "Evreinov,"  "Moscow  Art  Iheatre  Auei  K.nLwnuy, 
"SrPeasant  Theatre.'-  and,  last  of  all,  "The  Theatre  bnder  the  Bo.- 
sheviks."    I 

presarios  have  indulged  m  ecstatic  ""ff"'^^^,"''-^  government  com- 
rvf  torlav    Mt  Wiener  quotes  members  oi  the  BolsneviK  govenuin^ 

meanness  and  stupidity.  ,  ,     .        „;j^j  ViihUoeTaDhical 

This  book,  valuable,  indispensaoie,  is  provided  ^Mtn  a  ^''''"'^f/"  , 
appendSJ-authors  and  plays,  with  dates  of  first  performance  and  fir.t 

''^''^JS^:S'ur^  end  of  his  engrossing  autobiograph>- 

^^^^^^ 

\  mentary  proofs  that  dispel  the  pleasing  legends- 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony   HaM,  3:30  P.   M.     Jascha   Heifetz,  violinist.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Grace  Leslie,  contralto.  Old  songs: 
"Now  the  Spring  Is  Come."  "Sweet  Lilies  of  the  Valley"  (Hook), 
"There  Were  Three  Ravens,"  "Come  Lassies  and  Lads";  Mozart.  "Das 
Veilchen";  Helmund,  "Maedchen  Lied";  Schubert,  "Der  Leiermann"; 
Franz,  "Im  Herbst";  Ravel.  "La  Flute  Enchantee"  (flute  obbligato  by 
Verne  Powell);  Bruneau,  "La  Pavane";  Fourdrain.  "Souffrance";  Dc- 
libes,  "Trois  Flllettes  de  Cadiz";  Housman,  "Song  of  the  Old  Mother"; 
Chadwick,  "O  Love  and  Joy";  Titcomb,  "The  Changeling"  and  "Ab- 
sence"; Foote,  "O  Swallow,  Sv^fallow  Flying  South."  Everett  Titcomb, 
accompanist. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Denoe  Leedy,  pianist.  Schumann, 
Phanfasie;  Milhaud,  Corcovado,  Sumare,  Paineras,  and  Larenjeiras 
from  "Saudades  do  Brazil";  Ravel,  "Ondine";  Bartok,  "Bear  Dance; 
Albeniz,  "Cordoba";  Chopin,  Ballade.  F  minor. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Fela  Rybier,  pianist.  Bach,  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue;  Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10  No.  3;  Brahms,  Rhap- 
sody, B  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne  op.  9  No.  3  and  Ballade,  op.  47; 
Scriabin,  10  Preludes,  op.  11  and  15;  Paderewski,  Theme,  Variations 
and  Fugue,  A  minor. 
THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison, 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.  pianist.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Catherine  Carver,  pianist.  Beethoven, 
Sonata  op.  10,  No.  1;  Schumann,  Novellette  op.  21,  No.  2;  Couperin.- 
"The  Knitters";  Chopin,  Preludes,  8  flat  major  and  G  minor;  Etude 
op  10,  No.  2,  and  op.  10,  No.  2  (transcribed  by  Godowsky),  Ballade  in 
G  minor;  Ebell,  "Pierrot's  Fox  Trot"  (MSS);  MacDowell,  "March 
Wind";  Krelsler-Rachmanincff,  "Liebesied";  Dohnanyi.  Rhapsody  in 
F  sharp  minOr;  Faure,  Impromptu  in  F  minor;  Paganini- Liszt,  "La 
Campanella." 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  :15  P.  M.  Leff  pouishnoff,  pianist.  Glinka  -  Belakirev, 
"The  Lark";  Glazounov,  Sonata  op.  74;  Arensky,  Romance,  A  flat; 
Moussorgsky,  "Hopak";  Pouishnoff,  "Quand  II  Pleut,"  Prelude  in  G, 
Petite  Valse;  Rachmaninoff,  "Polichinclle,"  "Elegie,"  Preludes,  E  flat 
and  B  flat;  Scriabin,  "Desir,"  "Caresse  Dansee,"  "Poeme  Tragique," 
"Enigme,"  op.  57;  Barcarolle,  "Liadov";  Islamey,  "Belaklrev." 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Edith  Thompson,  pianist.  Mozart, 
Fantasie  and  Sonata  in  G  minor;  MacDowell.  Sonata  Eroica;  Chopin, 
Nocturne  op.  63,  No.  1.  Valse  op.  64,  No.  3,  Barcarolle;  Moussorgsky, 
Intermezzo;  Steinert,  Danse  Exotique;  Amani,  Orientale;  Debussy, 
"Danse  de  Puck";  De  Falla,  "Danse  Ri(uelle  du  Feu.'' 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con,, 
cert;  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


Mesozoics  supervene; 
Tame  are  all  your  charms  today 

When  I  learn  the  age  o{  Ice 
•Wore  vour  Grenville  rocks  away. 
Leaving  vou  your  granite  pneiss. 
Beautiful  Killarney. 
Stratified  Killarney'. 


Dr.  Moffatt  is  by  no  means  the  first  t< 
ranslate  the  Old  or  Xew  Testamen' 
nto  "modern  English."  Dr.  Moffat^ 
urns  the  good  old  "ark"  into  "barge,"; 

if  Cleopatra  were  concerned  insteau 
oi  Xoah;  and  to  this  genteel  translatot 
the  Garden  of  Eden  Is  a  "park,"  lacking 
onlv  a  jazz  band  and  a  merry-go-round. 

There  was  Dr.  Edward  Harcourt  who 
plumed  himself  on  an  --elegant"  transla- 
■ion.  To  him  "damsels"  were  "younr 
a,dic.s";  death  was  "paying  the  common 
lebt  of  nature."  How  do  you  think  he 
,egan  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  son? 

'■.\  gentleman  of  splendid  family  and 
opulent  fortune  had  tTvo  sons." 

TV.e  Observer  of  London,  commenting 
on  Dr.  Jloffatt  s  version,  quotes  a  Chi- 
cago translator  who  improved  upon 
Christ's  rematk  to  Pilate:  "Sayt^pt  thou 
this  of  thyself,  or  did  other.s_  tell  it 
C^iee  concerning  me?"  V.iis  oecame: 
'  Did  you  think  of  this  yourself,  or  did 
some  one  pu;  you  up  to  it?"  The  Ob- 
ger-er  add.s:  "It  would  b«  dlXTicuIt  to 
find  any  form  of  words  which  more  ex- 
actly e.vpress.-s  the  sense,  while  more 
acutely  Jarring  the  nerves." 

FOR  MAUD,  JENNIE  AND 
GWENDOLEN 

As  liie  World  Wags: 

Here  are  a  few  alibis  for  my  intelli- 
gent young  and  pleasing  stenographer 
or  clerk  to  try  on  her  boss.  I'm  the 
best  little  alibier  there  is.  They  usually 
begin.     ".Tust    as    I    wa'^    leavii.g  the 


he  ice  man  came  and  1  had  to  let 

^iTie"phone  box  collector  came  and  1 
/Ld  to  wait  till  he  got  the  nickels 
out  of  the  telephone  box. 

ThP  laundry  man  arrived  and  I  found 
I  had  forgotten  to  fix  the  laundry  fior 
him  to  carry  aw-ay.  ^  ,  / 

The  milkman  didn't  come  and  I  had 
to  go  to  the  store  for  cream  for  the 
coffee.  . 

Staved  at  my  girl  chums  house  last^ 
night"  and  missed  the  early  train  dow-n.  j 

The  button  fell  oft  my  one  strap  j 
pump  and' I  had  to  go  back  and  change 
my  slippers.  .       ,  *  i 

Forgot  my  pocketbook  and  had  to  re- 
turn home  to  get  it.  | 

O  and  I  got  a  whole  lot  more.  too.  , 
BLACK  EYES.  I 

A  GEOLYRIC  1 

(On   reading   that   the  Keweenawan 
quartz  diabase  near  Killarney  Is  meta 
morphosed  into  amphibolites.) 
By  Killarney  K  lakes  and  rills. 

Mountain  glens  and  winding  wa>  >. 
Peeps  from  old  Huronian  hills 
I     .Metamorphosed  diabase; 
Where  the  daring  foot  of  man 

Clambers  up  those  emerald  heights. 
Slumbers  quartz  (Keweenawan) 
Changed  into  amphibolites. 
Wonderworld  Killarney. 
Granito  schist  Killarney! 

'Where  the  white, arbutus  blows. 
X)n  the  isles  of  dark  Loch  Lean 
Tomiskaming  series  ros-. 


MANSARD  ROOFS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"It  (the  Boston  fire)  was  a  terrible 
fire  but,  considering  the  fact  that  it 
gave  the  death  blow  to  the  mo.st  de- 
plorable type  of  architecture  that  ever 
inflicted  this  world— the  mansard  roof—, 
it  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  that  old 
saying.  'It's  an  ill-wind  that  blows  no 
man  good.'  "  ,       ,  •  t 

',    Isn't  Paris  full  of  mansard  roofs?  l 
haven't   been   there   since  1301.   nut  I 
,  thought  it,  in  my  simple  way,  a  beauti- 
ful   city.     What's    particularly  wrong 
about  such  roofs  on  building  shaped  to 
;  harmonize?  ^-  ^  ^- 

This  form  of  roof,  mansard  (or  curb), 
was    named    after    Francois  Mansard 
(1598-1666),  the  inventor.    The  word  was 
apparently  first  used  In  an  English  bool-- 
in  1734  ("Builder's  Dictionary").  Amom 
-the  quotations  in  the  OxtoriT  Dictionary 
is    one    from    Mark    Twain's  "Tramp 
Aboard'':     "Foreign   youth   go   to  the 
univer.=ity   to   put   a   mansard   roof  on 
their  whol.-  general  education."     W  o  are 
rot  an  architect  nor  the  son  of  an  archi- 
tect   but  we  have  read  that  Mansard 
took  the  idea  of  his  roof  from  a  frame 
composed  toy  Segallo  and  Michaol  An- 
gelo,  emploved  it  in  the  construction  of 
the  dome   of   St.   Peter's.     Houses  In 
Lower  Brittany  were  seen  with  these 
roofs  at  an  early  date.    In  Xew  England 
in  the  CO's  the  mansard  roof  was  often 
put  on  squat  buKdings.  public,  or  pri- 
vate, and  made  a  grotesque  appearance. 
■  Persons  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the 
•  civil  war  built  dwelling  house.°,  hideous 
'  in  all  respects,  and  pointed  w-ith  pride 
i  to  a  mansard  roof  and  iron  dogs  and 
I  deer  on  the  lawn.    The  yard  was  usually 
I  enclosed  by  an  ornate  iron  fence.— Ed. 


"Ihe  tragedian.  Max,  who  died  rrcent- 
ly  paid  no  attention  to  warning  friends 
and  physicians,  who  saw-  him  take 
tonic's  and  stimulants  during  a  per- 
formance. He  would  say;  "I  wish  to 
die  on  the  stake."'  . 

Max  w-as  once  in  America.  He  im- 
pressed us  as  a  violent,  at  times  sten- 
torian tragedian.  „.  . 

The  last  time  we  saw  Clara  Morns 
on  the  stage  there  was  a  table  on  which 
■vvere  bottles  of  medicine.  During  the 
1  performance  she  would  take  drops  or 
draughts  from  them,  yet  no  one  laughed, 
so  powerful  was  her  acting. 


.\rnold: 

Zooks,  1  care  not         S  e!'''^'-®'''  .  . 
.      Not  for  all  their  preaching  tricks. 
Ml  are  honest  till  detected. 
I  know  nought  of  nolitics. 

Either  side  will  promise  fairly 
When  they're  out  and  would  get  m: 

But  when  in  they  very  rarely 
For  their  promise  care  a  pin. 


"The  Trouble  Is" 

(From  'Plunkitl  of  Tammanv  Hal.  ) 
The  trouble  is  that  the  party's  been 

"s::^:^  ab;ut-th^%iX;>f 

Thev've  got  too  much  at  home  to  n- 
terek  them;  they're  too  busy  makin  a 
ivi^V  to  bother  about  the  niggers  in  the 
Aciflc     .    .    •    '"lere's  just  one  issue 
that  would  sot  this  country  on  fire.  The 
Democratic  party  should  say  in  the  first 
pllnk  of  its  platform:    "We  hereby  de- 
Mare  In  national  convention  assembled. 
Huit  'the  paramount  issue  now  always, 
and  forever  is  the  abolition  of  the  in- ^ 
fquitous    and    villainous    civil  service 
,Ls  which  are  destroyin"  /"t^^^^;,: 
ism    ruinin"   the   country,   and  taKin 
LTay  good  Jobs  from  them  that  earn 
them      We    pledge    ourselves,    if  our 
Ucke    is  elected,  to  repeal  those  laws, 
at  once  and  put  everj-  civil  service  re- 

'"TZ'^yf^o:^.  I  see -the  civil  -rvlce 
monster  Ivin"  flat  on  the  ground.  I  see 
the  Democratic  party  standln"  over  It 
■vVth  foot  on  its  neck  and  wearin  the 
crown  of  victory.  1  see  Thomas  Jcreer- 
^on  lookin'  out  from  a  cloud  and  say  in  . 
■■Give  him  another  sockdolager:  finish 
yj^--  S.nd  1  see  millions  of  men 
'•avin'  their  Lt.  and  sinifln'  "OlTy 
Hallelujuh.  " 


\  \ 

1 

\ 
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Mr  Frederick  Barker  wrote  last 
month  a  readable  article,  •  Elections  in 
Drama."  He  began  with  Samuel  Foote  s 
"The  Nabob"  (1772).  in  which  there  is 
a  scene  v.-here  the  Christian  Club  fig- 
ures. It  was  so  called  because  they  had 
all  things  in  common  and  tnerefore 
shared-  equally  the  bribes.  In  Joanna 
Baillle's  "The  Election,"  which  was 
never  played,  but  was  turned  into  an 
opera  with  music  by  C.  E.  Hom-ae 
,ce  live<l  in  Boston-and  performed  in 
idon  in  1817  w-ere  these  lines  by  S.  J. 


one 


Many  children  and  many  parents  read 
with  pleasure  Mr.  Burgess's  "Bedtime 
Stories"'  which  are  published  in  The 
Herald.  P.eddy  Fox  is  as  well  known 
to  them,  probably  better  by  the  chll 
dren,  than  our  old  friends  B'rer  Fox 
and  B'rer  Rabbit.  Would  not  the  chll 
,  dren— and  their  parents— find  pleasiffc 
'  also  In  that  epic  of  the  beast,  "Reynard 
the  Fox"  which  is  now  published  in  at- 
tractive form  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  as 
a  volume  of  their  interesting  and  val- 
uable series  of  Broadway  Translations. 

There  were  certain  illustrated  book« 
that  fascinated  us  in  our  boyhood.  Theie 
was  an  old  Bible  with  strange  pictures. 
;  They  were  rather  rudely  done,  but  there 
Iwas  a  picture  of  Solomon's  Temple  as 
I  minute  in  detail  of  the  inner  arrange- 
ment as  if  the  inu.strator  had  had  the 
architect's    plans  .^before  him. 
i  was  "Women  of  tfie  Blbie,"  with  steel 
plate  engravings,"  full  pa^e.     We  dW 
not  dare  to  look  at  the  Witch  of  Endor 
after  dark,  or  If  we  did,  we  hurried 
up  the  stairs  at  bedtime,  fearing  some 
spectral  hand  would  clutch  us.  Ana 
there  was  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  a  sump-  , 
tnous   volume   with  K;aulbach"s  illus- 
trations, which  in  a,  reduced  form  ar- 


hllOren  iie'd  not  be  tola  tliat  'K.-y- 
d  tho  Kox"  U  u  sullrc.    Tlii'V  ri-ad, 
i  they  um'd  to  read,  for  children  were 
not  cn  KophlMtlcatftd  as  'hey  .iro 
((ly,  Oulllver's  TriivpiN,  as  they  road 
story  of  a<lventini%  ".laPit  the  Oiiiit 
lier,"  "Pufts  In  Hoots"  or  an  cxpur- 
}eii  -ovy  of  the  Ariihliin  N'IglitH.  Llt- 
dl.l  ttwy  realise  thiit  Dean  Swift 
(  ventlntr  h'.s  .oplfi-n,  rall.'nk  iik'ulniit 
ilhUlml.     Anil  wo,   in  our  Ir.nvconcr, 
^Id  "Iloynard  the  Kox"  carele'-s  of  Its 
[fi  pose,  ns  we  ruad  Aesop's  I<'ablo», 
|d  frent  to  thp  mora!  to  be  drawn  from 
one  of  them.     What  did  we  care 
Jr'ther  or  not  there  was  a  Beast  Fpic 
iiha  Frenrh  laiiciiage  In  the  first  half 
illhe  12fh  century  I  whether  It  devel- 
d  out  of  popular  tradition  or  was 
fojlnnlly  the  work  of  monastic  poets? 
Iv    InuKhed   when    Reynard  outwitted 
Ira  enemies,  were  not  concerned  with' 
lylnj  and  general  knavery,  nor  were 
greatly  shocked  by  his  murde.ous 
|il|posltloii.     We  accepted   him  ns  we 
ilepted  giants  wliose  favorite  Cood  \vas 
Uttlo    boy;    beautiful    but  wicked 
jj-nen  who  threw  water  into  the  face 
ili  prince  and  ordered  him  to  take  the 
jpe  of  an  ape. 

I)r.    William    Rose    has    written  a 
likened  introduction  to   the  old  story. 
1 1    discusses   the   theories  concerning 
1 1    orlirln  of  the  animal  tales.  Aesop, 
t;  northern  legends,  the  Ka.-st  Indian 
f]le.<!;   while   the   various   versions  of 
H'nard's  adventures  are  considered  at 
Ujt'i.    Ho  does  not  mention,  however, 
t|  stories  about  beasts  and  birds  In 
le  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
ajlogues  or  fables,  which  Kir  Richard 
FlBurton  maintained  formed  tho  oldest 
sMect  matter  In  the  Nights.    In  one  of 
tise  stories  the  wolf  Is  cruel  and  op- 
psslve  to  the  fox,  who  begs  him  to 
ll-e  off  his  evil  deeds,  saylns:  "If  thou 
plslst  In  thine  arrogance,  belike  Allah 
m'.  give  the  son  of  Adam  power  over 
tie.  for  he  Is     past  master  In  guile 
al,  wile."    And  in  the  end  the  wicked 
f  was  slain  by  vintagers,  while  the 
g|d  fox  "abode  alone  In  the  vineyard 
u|o  the  hour  of  his  death  secure  and 
faring  no  hurt."    Reynard  the  Fox  in 
present  story,   after  all   his  con- 
iptlble  or  atrocious  deeds,  was  In  the 
in  high  favor  with  King  Lion  and 
sed  his  last  days  with  Dame  Ermelyn 
l/wife,  and  his  children  In  great  Joy 
gladness.    For    as    the  narrator 
s:   'Though  they  have  no  red  beards, 
there  are  found  more  foxes  now 
n  ever  before.    The  righteous  people 
all  lost    .    .    .    There  is  nothing  he- 
rd nc  known  In  the  Court  nowadays 
Money.     Money  is  better  beloved 
1^   Gdd.     For   men   do  ,  much  uiore 
ircfor:  for  whosoever  brlngeth  Money 
ill  be  well  received,  and  shall  have 
his  desire.  Is  it  of  Lords  or  of  Ladles 
iny  other."    At  the  end  of  his  Intro- 
tlon  Dr.  Rose  says  that  "the  latest, 
not  the  least  striking  example  of 
eternally  human  appeal  of  the  Beast 
l|,es.    Is   to   found    In   the  American 
■Ics  of  Uncle  Remus." 

»  — . — 

he  translation  Is  the  one  made  by 
{ton  In  HSl,  modernized  by  William 
S|an  Stallybrass.     The  modernization 
sists  In  modern  spelling,  where  the 
spellings  have  modern  forms  wllh- 
chanee     of     meanlncrs;  obsolete 
x^rds  have  b3en  replaced  by  their  mod- 
equivalents;    syntactical  alterations 
'e  not  been  made.  And  so  this  trans- 
on  differs  from  the  rhymed  version 
^aylor,  who  took  care,  he  said,  "that 
Immodest  word  offend  the  ear  ';  dif- 
('?nt  from  Holloway's,  for  he  altered  or 
Ijillfied  the  sense  of  passages  which 
literally  translated,  would  have  been 
nslve  to  the  taste  of  his  readers,  and 
St  necessarily  have  had  the  effect  of 
luding   the   work   from   the  family 
;le."    They  were  not  so  squeamish  In 
<Lon'3  day.    He  translated  from  the 
rimlsh.  Mr.  Stallybras;?  takes  occasion 
t  isay  that  Caxton's  text  as  edited  and 
ri'tly  modernized  by  Henry  Morley  is 
■  lite  untrustworthy."  KauJbach's  pic- 
es, as  is  well  known,  first  appeared 
\ithe  18<6  edition  of  Goethe's  "Relneke 
I  :hs,"    Based    on    the    Low  German 
4l  first  published  In  1794.    Mr.  Stally- 
xss    has   contributed   an  exhaustive 
gtssarlal  index  with  notes  for  this  edi- 
la  of  Caxton's  text^ 


I'hls  volume  also  contains  a  singu- 
work,     "Physlologus,"  translated 
h  ah   Introduction   by  James  Car- 
"The    sermons    of  Physlologus 
Ich  he  spake  concerning  the  animal 
\frld  formed  a  great  part  of  the  11- 
l  fy  of  ChrLstian  Europe  for  nearly  a 
tf  usand  years.    .    .    .    They  are  di- 
e  emblems  In  which  the  supposed 
Hjits  and  pecijllarlties  of  animals  are 
c  jiblted   as    the   types    of  Christian 
r  sterles."     The  book   is   to   be  re- 
f  i'dcd  as  part  of  Alexandrian  apolo- 
fi.lcs.    The  only  Greek  MS.  now  ex- 
Ut    is    a    retranslatlon.      From  the 
r?ek  the  sermons  were  translated  into 
tern  tongues.  Latin.  Old  High  Ger- 
n,   Anglo-Saxon.  Icelandic,  Proven- 

and  Old  French, 
^hc  description  of  animals'  habits  is 
.St  entertaining.    The  book  might  be 
;ltled    "Unnatural  History.  "     One  Is 


not  obliged  lo  r.aa  vire'  ^^[^ [[''■' ' 
preached  from  a  text.  '•T'l'^  Ape,  h;- 
Lapwing."  ■•The  Frog"  und  so  throuKM 
the  animal  kingdom.  Not  long  ago  we 
.luoted  the  remarkable  lef.son  to  bo 
drawn  from  due  conslderatloii  of  I  e 
whale.  Note  this  description  of  the 
peacock.  ,, 
"The  Peacock  Is  the  most  gal  y  col- 

 d  of  all  birds.     He  Is 

.  uUn-  and  lordly  in  plumage.  ,;Vhen^he 
i.asseM  bv,  he  looks  at  himself  and  re- 
Xs  much  over  O'^self.    He  shakes 

,hlm..elf.  turns  a  «"'"™''' /^"^  ''f,; 
proudly  a-^und.  But,  when  h«  glance, 
ii  his  feet,  he  Rereanm  wlldl),  for  "<« 
feet  are  not  suitable  to  his  beautiful 

'^'''indrro'is  the  moral  to  be  *awn: 
'  "  Vnd  thou.  too.  wise  man.  when  thou 
•  rcKardest   thy   pomp  and   thy  posses- 
'ums    dost  delight  thyself  and  rejoice 
'ud  feel  proud,  but  when  thou  lookest 
:     thy  feet.  thV  IS  thy  sins,  then  cry 
oud'^and  iame\.t  to  ^'>^-  tTAo 
thv   sins  as  the  peacock  I'^./^t', 
that  thou  mayest  appear  right  In  the 
Presence  of  thy  bridegroom.    Well  spake, 
Phvslologus  concerning  the  peacock. 

Wo  have  never  seen  a  peacock  turn  a 
.somersault,  nor  arc  we  whoUy  per- 
'  uuded  with  Physlologus  that  the  hyena  , 
i,,  ;,ow  a  male  and  now  a  female  or  that 
,nen  leam  from  the  wild  ass  that  day 
and  night  are  equPl.  "for  when  the  wild  | 
ass  has  brayed  12  times  In  succession 
then  the  King  and  Court  know  that  da.> 
and  night  have  become  equal.  And 
also  when  the  monkey  turns  round 
.seven  times  Jn  the  day,  then  Is  It  known 
that  day  and  night  arc  equal.  But  we 
'  are  willing  to  bo  com-Jnced. 

Edna  W.  Furber,  Contralto,  Is 


the  Soloist 


.  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE  —  People's 
Symphony  orchestra:  conductor,  Emil 
MoUenhauer,  in  sixth  concert.  Edna 
Wahle  Furber,  contralto,  soloist.  Tho 
program  Included:  Overture,  "La  part 
du  Diable"  (Auber);  Berceuse  and  Per- 
suasion (Clayton-Jolins),  for  string  or- 
chestra; songs  from  "Carmen"  (Bizet) ; 
Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55  (Tschalkowsky). 

Barring  the  suite  of  Tschalkowsky, 
■which  the  orchestra  played  con  amore, 
and  Auber's  overture  to  his  almost  for- 
Irotten  opera  of  "Lft  Part  du  Diable." 
one  of  the  raany  -nTltten  In  conjunction 
with  Scribe,  the  program  held  little  of 
interest.  The  two  pieces  of  Clayton- 
Johns, the  "Berceuse,"  written  origin- 
ally for  violin  and  piano,  and  "Persua- 
sion." a  piano  solo,  until  scored,  this 
summer,  for  a  string  orchestra  are  thin- 
ly sentimental,  lacking  In  harmonic  in- 
vention and  In  originality.  The  two 
excerpts  from  "Carmen,"  the  card  and 
gypsy  songrs,  as  weB  as  the  Habaner.a 
by  way  of  an  encore.  Miss  Furber  sangr 
thickly,  careless  of  her  diction  and  of 
the  quality  of  her  tones. 

Auber's  overture  is,  neither  in  fotm 
nor  essence,  a  continuous  whole;  yet 
with  its  constantly  changing  themes 
and  tempos.  It  Is  gay  and  full  of  bra- 
vura, and  the  orchestra  played  It  with 
a  precision  that  •was  lacking  at  times 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  program. 

In  the  Tschalkowsky  suite,  with  its 
daring  finale  of  a  theme  with  varia- 
tions, there  was  eloquence,  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  rich  thematic  content, 
not  only  of  the  finale,  but  also  of  the 
"valse  melancholique,"  with  its  queru- 
lous close;  the  scherzo  of  diabolic 
laughter  and  military  flourish,  and  the 
tragic  clegle  that  Tschalkowsky  chose 
for  the  first  movement. 

Next  week  Stuart  Mason  will  be  the 
conductor,  Walter  H.  Kidder,  baritone, 
the  soloist,  and  the  program  will  In- 
clude: 

CuiTy.  "Blomidon,"  concert  overture; 
Mendelssohn,  Symphony  No.  4  in  A  Ma- 
jor (Italian):;  Mozart,  Serenata  Not- 
tuma  (for  two  small  orchestras);  Mas- 
senet, aria.  Vision  F^igltlve  from  "Hero- 
dlade";  Woussorgsky,  Prelude  to  the 
Opera  "Khovantchina";  Berlioz^  Over- 
ture "Carnaval  Remain."  E.  G. 


HEIFETZ  PLAYS' 


At  the  regTilar  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
cert at  Symphony  hall  yesterday, 
Ja^cha  Helfetz  gave  a  vloldn  recital. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata  No.  1,  Salnt-Sacns;  concerto, 
Glazounoff;  nocturne  in  E  minor, 
Chopln-Auer;  eaude  No.  6,  Dont- 
Achron;  La  Roma'nesca  (16'h  century), 
Joseph  Achron;  caprice  No.  20,  Pag- 
anlni;  "The  (3entle  Maiden."  Cyril 
Scott;  Introduction  and  Tarantelle, 
Sarasate. 

Mr.  Helfetz  has  esta'blished  his  repu- 
tation as  an  artist;  therefore,  when 
every  seat  and  all  available  space  for 
standing  Is  occupied  at  a  concert  by 
him,  as  wae  the  case  yesterday,  there 
Is  no  longer  the  element  of  curiosity 
In  such  an  attendance;  rather  It  is  un 
1  alloyed  tribute  to  him  as  musician  and 


m&.sier  of  the  vIoHn.  Critical  remarks  , 
on  h  an  occasion  hardly  have  a 
place.  I 
Let  It  be  reported,  then,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  were  unable  to  hear, 
that  Mr.  Helfetz,  with  an  Impersonal 
and  characteristic  dignity,  caused  his 
violin  to  express  with  equal  degree  of 
beauty  the  crisp  Gallic  measures  of  the 
Saint- Saens  sonata,  the  soulful  song 
and  st.:nple  falety  of  the  Glazounofl 
conL!(rto,  the  richness  of  the  Chopln- 
Auer  nocturne,  tho  flaehlnr  phrases  of 
■the  I'ajfanlnl  caprlcf,  tho  centlllty  of 
Cyril  Scott's  piece,  and  the  genial 
mirth  of  the  Sarasato  Introduction  and 
Tarantelle.  And  bejond  that  there  was 
a  generous  number  of  encore  pieces  for 
those  who  wished  to  hear  yet  more  and 
to  study  more  closely  the  flexibility  of 
tho  artist's  left  h«.nd  and  the  graceful 
bowing  of  his  right. 

Isldor  Achron,  at  the  piano,  was  a 
sympathetic  accompanist.  H.  L. 


Reading  the  florid  advertisement  or 
Selfrldge  &  Co..  Ltd.,  regarding  Im- 
provements In  their  building  "eight  more 
magnificent  columns  added  to  London's 
finest  fdcade"  -we  are  reminded  of  Mr. 
Sllnkcrs,  the  editor  of  the  Bugle  Horn 
of  Liberty,  published  at  Baldwinsvllle. 
Mr.  Blinkers,  "a  polished,  skarcastlc 
writer,"  showed  Artemus  Ward  an  ar- 
ticle he  had  written  about  the  news- 
paper on  the  other  side  of  the  street: 

"We  have  recently  put  up  In  our 
office  an  entirely  new  sink-  of  unique 
construction — with  two  holes  through 
which  the  soiled  water  may  p^ss  to  the 
new  bucket  underneath.  What  will  the 
hell-hounds  of  the  Advertiser  s^y  to 
this?  We  shall  continue  to  make  im- 
provements as  fast  as  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing business  may  warrant.  Won- 
der whether  a  certain  Editor's  wife 
lliinks  she  can  palm  oft  a  brass  watch- 
chain  on  this  community  for  a  gold 
one?" 

"  'That,'   says  the   editor,   'hits  him 
whar  he  lives.    That  will  close  him  as 
bad  as  it^  did  when  I  wrote  an  article 
ridicoollng  his  sister,  who's  got  a  cock-  j 
eye.'  " 

WHY  CRIME  IS  INCREASING 

(Fi  om  The  Boston  Herald.) 
All  aliens  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
answer  truthfully  in  the  affirmative  the 
question:  "Have  you  ever  committed  a 
rrime  involving  moral  turpitude?"  in 
order  to  gain  admission  at  the  border. 

ANTHROPOLOGIC  JARGON 

(According  to  a  recent  pronouncement, 
in  seientific  language,  it  is  not  man  but 
the  ape  which  has  departed  most  from 
tile  primitive  type  of  skull.) 
That  low-browed  parent  of  us  all, 
Whom  science  dubs  Neanderthal, 
Possessed,  i.*.  seems,  the  cranial  shape 
Which  tnarks  the  undeveloped  ape. 
Neaiider's  Oriental  pals. 
The  Eastern  dolichocephals 
Were  more  ulotrichous,  .a  term 
Appropriate  to  the  Xanthoderm. 
From  which  as  every  schoolboy  knows 
The  braehyeephal  cranium  grows. 
.\  well-developed  chimpanzee 
Is  rather  less  like  you  and  nic 
Than  were  the  prehistoric  apes. 
Undifferentiated  shapes. 
It  follows,  what  has  altered  more 
Than  monkeys,  me,  or  aught  before, 
Yclept  the  Scientific  Term.        A.  W. 


GRAVE'S  ELEGY 
Jazzing  Up  the  Rail  Crossing  Signs  or 
the  Lovely  Lyrics  of  the  Coroner 

Claiming  that  motorists  are  becoming 
contemptuous  of  the  standardized  "Stop, 
Look  and  Listen"  signs  at  rail  cross- 
ings, a  correspondent  to  the  Michigan 
Public  Utility  Information  Bureau  sug- 
gests that  crossing  warnings  be  "Jazzed 
up"  a  bit  to  attract  better  attention. 
Here  is  what  he  suggests: 

"Come  ahead.    You're  unimportant." 

"Try  our  engines.   They  satisfy." 

"Don't  stop.    Nobody  will  miss  you." 

"Take  a  chance.  A  train  can  hit  you 
only  once." 

"Thousands  get  by  safely.  You  should 
worry." 

"It's  all  riglit.  There's  a  doct  >i 
around  the  corner." 

It  that  doesn't  interest  'em,  maybe 
ihis  will — this  little  poem  of  ,'Jie  silent 
lonib: 

Here  lies  the  remainsof  Percival  Sapp. 
He  drove  his  car  with  a  girl  in  his  lap. 
Lies  slumbering  here,  one  William  Blake, 
Hg  heard  the  bell  but  had  no  brake 
Beneath  this  stone  lies  William  Raines, 
Ice  on  the  hill,  he  had  no  chains. 
Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay. 
Me  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way. 
John  .Smith  lies  here  wi.*Jiout  his  siloes, 
He  drove  his  car  while  filled  with  booze. 
Hire's  Mary  Jane — but  not  alive — 
JShe  made  her  Ford  do  thirty-five. 

— Lyrics  of  the  Coroner. 


L'onip.ire  with  this  J.  C.  Squires's  "If 
;ray  Had  Written  His  Elegy  in  the 
Mioon  River  Cemetery."   We  qtiote  four 


if  ihc  vcraf»: 

"llore  wH^rc.thc  flattering  and  nicn- 
dactous  swarm 
Of  lying  epitatdis  their  secrets  keep,  j 
At  last  Incapable  of  further  harm 
The   lewd   forefathers  of   the  village 
sleep. 

•There  are  two  hundred  only,  yet  of 
thes* 

.Some  thirty  died  of  drowning  In  the 
river, 

.si.xlcen    went    mad.    ten    others  hud 
t).  T.'« 

And  twcnty-clght  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

s.  \.  ral  by  absent-minded  friends  were 
shot, 

sHIl   more  blew  out  their  own  ex- 
hausted brains, 
Ml.  flied  of  a  mysterious  Inward  rot, 
l  ln-r  e  fell  oft  roof    r.ri.l  tr..    w.  ri-  hit 

iiy  trains. 

•  I  III'    was  harpooiK il.  mif    i^'^f-i    '.^  a 
liull  moose, 
Kouf  on  the  Fourth  fell  victims  to 
lockjaw. 

Ten  ill  electric  chair  or  hempen  noose 
Siiffi-red  the  last  exaction  of  the  law." 


DIVINE  AVERAGE 

I'lr^i  Tourist  (joyfully) — The  Ucnnan 
-ovciiiiuent  now  allows  any  amount  of 
:ileoIinl  in  beer. 

Second  Tourist  (gloomily) — Yes;  but  1 
lead  that  Limburgcr  cheese  Is  now 
wi-nUer. 

TAMPION 

A.  r.  wrote  (Dec.  1)  apropos  of 
)  cross-word  puzzle.s,  that  her  maniacal 
husband  got  out  of  bed  al  midnight  to 
call  ui>  the  head  of  a  printing  company 
lo  find  out  what  "an  Inking  pad  of  litho- 
graphic printer  In  seven  letters"  could 
be  and  finally  evolved  from  other  words 
I'  the  atrocious  word  'tompion.'  " 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Rice  of  Melrose 
IHeights  now  wTltes: 

"  'Tompion,'  as  we  used  the  word  In 
Hie  civil  war.  was  a  w6oden  plug  to  stop 
up  the  end  of  our  rifle  guns,  keeping  out 
uioisture.  etc.,  when  the  gun  was  not  In 
use.  As  I  remember  mine,  it  was  of 
hard  wood  with  a  cross  section  silt  to 
allow  it  to  be  pressed  hard  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun." 

"Tampion"    is    the    more  approved 
spelling  of  the  word,  which  first  meant 
lany  plug  for  stopping  an  aperture.  In 
farrier.v  it  came  to   mean  a  set  on,  a 
'lent.    AVitli  these  meanings  the  word  Is 
'obsolete.    Thfn  (1481)  il  came  to  mean 
la   dish-shaped   or  cylindrical  piece  of 
I  wood  made  to  fit  the  bore  of  a  muzzle 
loading  gun,  and  rammed  home  between 
the  charge  and  the  missile,  to  act  as  a 
ward.    In  this  sense  the  word  is  obso- 
lete.    It  now  means  a  block  of  wood 
fitting  into  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  and 
serving  to  exclude  rain,  sea  water,  etc.; 
to  stop  the  upper  end  of  an  organ  pipe. 

Tampion,  or  tompion,  or  tampon  is 
the  dabber  or  inking  ball  used  In  litho- 
graphy and  copper  plate  printing.  The 
word  with  this  meaning  came  Into  use 
in  the  Seventies  of  the  last  century.  The 
jword  is  of  French  origin,  "tampon,"  a 
! nasalized  variant  of  "tapon,"  a  piece  of 
i  cloth  to  stop  a  hole. 


ADD  "COOLIDGEIANA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Because  he  is  generally  regarded  as  ^ 
man  seriously  inclined.  President  Cool- 
itlge  is  not  given  the  credit  for  the  quiet 
sense  of  humor  which  he  undoubtedly 
possesses.  Several  years  ago,  when  lie 
was  practising  law  In  Northampton,  he 
used  to  dine  at  Dick  Raha's  hostelry. 
One  day  on  presenting  his  check  he 
placed  a  gold  piece  beside  his  charge. 
"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  genial  host,  "my 
wife  will  be  glad  to  get  that.  I  always 
give  all  the  gold  I  receive  to  her."  After 
that  when  his  midday  meal  was  finished  ' 
Lawyer  Coolidge,  then  not  dreaming  of. 
the  presidency,  always  had  a  piece  of  1 
the  yellow  metal  ready  to  pcttle  his  bill.  | 

Winchester.  BAIZE. 

Il  "PEDRO  THE  KING' 

I  BRATTLE  HALL,  Cambridge— Har- 
Ivard  Dramatic  Club  in  "Pedro  the 
King."  a  play  in  four  acts  and  seven 
scenes  by  A.  Anthony  Wyse.  First 
performance.    The  cast: 

Bobo-JnvTne  G.  S.  Curtis 

Queen  Maria  Doris  Halmsn 

Peiiro   Eduardo  Sanchez 

An.sr.lmo  f>.  Keyes 

AllmrqueKiue  J^-  Ki'tme 

Enrique  H.  .S.  Smith 

Ferniind  de  Castro  D.  V.  Rohinson 

Avals  ^.T.  C.  Howe 

jji^j-ja   Tlita  isolftn 

Mars.'iVita".".  Helen  «.  Gsslf,'." 

iyana   Ix)uise  Gllhs 

nenestro'sa.  .. .'  W.  H.  Wilson 

nie"o   Bernaiil  Barton 

Garcia' biaz.  P.  E.  Hepburn 

Departing  from  their  almost  invari- 
able custom  of  previous  years,  the  Dra- 
matic Club  has  this  season  returned  to 
present  a  play  by  an  unknown  Ameri- 
can, one  that  comes  to  us  without  ad- 
vance trumpetings,  although  it  is  said 
that  "Pedro  the  King"  has  on  various 
occasions  been  thought  of  favorably  by 


il4 


"-deans  ol  ttroauWiiy.  wnose  courage 
iled  them  at  its  staeinK  ; 
In  "Pedro  the  King"  Miss  \V>se  has 
.  .^un  a  virile  play.  a  ^'^^ 
that  i.s  never  pedantic    or  du  l.  and 
rich  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spain  ot  the 
Middle  ases.  'lier   Pedro  i«  the  same 
who  has   been   variously  .-^^bbed      1  e 
iust  •■    "the    cruel"    and    "the    worthy  ,  | 
k"ng"    He  has  been  subject  for  longer  , 
panegyrics  and  tirades ;  he  has  ^ee"  f>o- 
Hfied  in  ballad:  a  k.ng  of  a  Mach'^^_ 
velliar.  order,  whose  life  yet  was  glam-  I 

"There  is  no  bandying       n^r,^es  no 
npty  shouting  of  titles,  although,  witU 
,e  exception    of    Pedro,    Maria,  ne 
,u.een    mother,    and    Bobo-Jayme.  the 
dwarf   Tf    dreams    and  revolutionary 
fancies,    this    large    procession  <"^.'-a- 
sfonatly   lacks    vitality,  differentmt.on 
Episodic  in  form,  there      ^^-t  dramatic 
continuity  in  this  narrative  that  car-  , 
!  ries   Pedro    from   his   boyhood   m    the  , 
•  fortress  in  Seville  to  the  /'-^^f  ^.  ^° 
his  kingship,   in   the  tent  "f  /^^^^ 
brother-a  torn  and  >  ,  ° 

whose  veign  had  begun  so  hopefully  at 

'•'In^nilbfplay  he  lives,  he  is  a  man 
of  great  desires,  of  warm  f'-^,«"^f 
until  his  trust  is  shaken;  a  c -J  °f  the 
middle  ages.  relentless  o^uel  and 
superstitious:  in  his  ^^>  '>/,7»^- ^"yVe 
adored  by  his  people.  } ,^ 'l^ge 
has  somehow  not  made  thu,Justlce 
plausible,  unless  It  were  a  ™- 

A  difficult  play  to  P'-^'^f"\-  'tl  ThI 
are  many  and  its  cast  is  large.  The 
Dran"  tr/club  has  done  eNcellently  w  h 
settln-s  and  costumes,  although  with 
The  exception  o(  Mr.  Sanchez  and  Mjss 
Halman  the  plaVers  were  not  ''"J'a"^ 
factory  as  they  have  been  in  pre\ious 
■  ears  To  Pedro  ^Mr.  Sanchez  ga,ve  all 
U^e  warmth  and  fury  of  the  Sl^-a^d, 
his  Pedro  had  poise  and  f.  ha>^l>  cy" 
icism  Miss  Halman  as  the  displacea 
Queen  played  with  assurance  and  ap- 
nropriate  bitterness.  Miss  ^olan  s 
\^ria  whose  love  was  the  one  stabiliz- 
^^n:^e  in  Pedro's  Ijfe.  --  pretty 
fuTl-blooded.  although  she  lacked  he 
dlErnitV  that  was  Marias.  was  iioi 
Bobo-Jayme  supposed  to  have  been  a 

•^^■rrLu^^"?e\'\^Ir""cur"us''s:iSa 
reIti';:r!'although  bis  playing  was  quick 

^'^^  ^f^t^^f 
again  tonight  «t  Biattie  nai^ 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  f  ine  Ari^  ^ 

""MYBOYFRMD"; 


SHUEERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "My  Boy  Friend," 
a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  14 
scenes,  founded  on  Jack  Laifs  charac- 
ter cartoon,  "Gus,  the  Bus."  Book  by 
Jack  Lait.  Music  by  Con  Conrad. 
Lyrics  by  Harold  Christy  and  Jack  Lait. 
Staged  by  Frank  Smithson.  Dances  and 
ensembles  by  Max  Scheek.  Featuring 
El  Brendel  and  Flo  Bert. 
Much  of  the  dialogue 


.  ,_„-ue,  ■gSve'  anotfier  „. 
.i  jii  much  pleasure.  Will  Pliilbrick,  too, 
one  of  the  first  comedians  of  Mr.  Zie p- 
feld's  "Follies."  strutted  about  as  was 
his  way  in  the  old  days. 

Of  the  others  there  Is  iM^ch  to  say 
in  praise.  Let's  not  forget  Mary  Annn 
and  her  song.  At  times  a  slapstick  pei  - 
formance.  If  you  will,  but  none  the  le^-- 
an  evening's  good  entertainment. 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE'^ 
GIVES 'ARCAJi/IANS 

Success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
Junior   League   of   Boston   in  its 
presentation  last  night  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  of  the  three-act  play, 
"The  Arcadians,"  which  will  run  for 
three   nights   and   a  niatinee  this 
afternoon.   The  proceeds  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Community  Health 
Association.  ~-  | 
The  book  is  by  Mark  Ambient  and 
A.    M.    Thompson;    lyTics    by  Arthur 
Wlnrjperls  and  music  by  Lionel  Monc- ! 
ton  and  Howard  Talbot,   produced  by 
special  arrangement  with  Charles  Froh- 
man.     Arcadian    singers   and  dancers 
and    Belgravian    singers    and  dancers 
gave   the  choruses,   the  costumes  and  i 
dance   numbers  being  a   revelation   in  • 
tcrpsichorean  art.  , 
The  role  of  James  Withers,  a  jockey, 
was  well  filled  by  James  Seymour  and 
T.  Edson  Jewell  excellently  represented 
Time.     Astrophel    and    Strephon.  two 
.\rcadians.  were  represented  by  Charles 
b.  Whidden  and  Douglas  A.  McKlnnon. 

.\mone  the  musical  numbers  were  the 
son 5  and  choi-us,  "I  Quite  Forgot  Ar- 
cadia," by  T.  Edson  Jewell ;  the  quar- 
tet, "The  Joy  of  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Brandt, 
Grace  Sargent,  Charles  D.  Whidden  and 
Douglas  McKlnnon ;  song  and  chorus, 
"Sweet  Simplicitas."  by  Joseph  A.  Sea- 
bury  :  ,  song,  "Back  Your  Fancy,"  by 
Joseph  Sargent,  Jr..  and  the  song, 
"Soimewhere."  by  Simplicitas. 

The  scenic  effects  were  excellent,  and 
a  full  house  welcomed  the  offering. 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring  was  chairman 
■   of  the  executive  committee,  assisted  by 
'   Mrs     Charles    W.    Cheney,  treasurer; 
M'-s     Ehen    Draper,    Mrs.    L.  Gushing 
Goodhue.'  Mrs.  Robert  Herrick,  (Tr.,  -Mrs. 
Maurice  Osborne.  Mrs.  Mortimei^  A.  Sea- 
burv  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Winslow.j 


following  cast: 


-.'I  t  1.0  uot.   with  ,  the 


lim  Railfv  r,oiii3  Ijmo  H«H 

I.Uflla  l.osnn  Olire  BUkfnej 

\cll  Bai'.pv  Elsie  Hltr. 

If^Zhic   r/>Kan  Houston  Rithanli 

.A.nnSe  BaiV.T  ...Anna  I-aj"*  ' 

Danny  Chester  Bernard  Nertril 

(liesleT  Ix>gan  •.•  "'"Jj"  ^ 

Mr  Teris  RaVph  M.  RMnIe.T 

n„-a-   Jo.neT*  Lee 

Mlss  Jdinson  '  RoberU  I^e  Clark 

"Chicken  Feed"  was  one  of  the  best 
plays  of  1923,  in  the  list  by  a  prominent 
New  York  dramatic  critic.  The  play 
deals  with  American  family  life,  em- 
phasizing the  pocketbook  phase.  It  has 
for  its  moral  the  point  that  "SO-oO" 
shoul*  be  the  slogan  In  sharing  finances 
in  the  home  between  the  husband  and 
wife. 

The  women  in  the  play,  led  by  young 
Nell  Bailey,  join  in  a  protest  against 
their  close-fisted  husbands,  who  are  so 
Darslmonlous  that  there  is  a  dispute 
even  when  carfare  is  mentioned.  The 
women  want  to  be  financially  indepen- 
dent, sO  they  go  into  business,  while  the 
men'take  to  "light  housekeeping."  The 
'  latter  .scheme  comes  a  cropper  with  a 
formal  dinner. 

The  women's  business  deals  become 
snarled  when  a  contract  Is  found  to 
1  have  been  wrongly  drawn  and  signed. 
'  By  mutual  consent  the  men,  saddened 
ihut  wiser,  retMrn  to  their  business  du- 
'ties,  while  the  women  take  up  their 
i  household  work,  with  the  financial  prob- 
I  lem  at  home  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
!  of  all. 

'  The  play  is  written  with  the  light, 
human  'Bolton  touch.  Its  humor  was 
well  received  by  last  night's  audience. 

Miss  HItz  gave  a  fresh  and  natural 
interpretation  of  Nell  Bailey,  the  wom- 
en's champion.  Her  pathetically  ro- 
mantic fiance  was  played  by  Mr.  Nedell 
with  youthfulness  well  assumed.  Louis 
Leon  Hall  and  Houston  Richards  played 
native  roles  with  humor  and  under- 
standing. OllvG  Blakeney  and  Anna 
Layng  were  excellent  American  wives. 
A  very  happy  play,  and  American  to 
the  core. 


TREMOM— "Top  Hole,"  musical 
comedy  with  Ernest  Glendinning, 
Ann  Milburn  and  Clare  Stratton! 
Second  week. 

SELWYN— "Quarantine,"  Helen 
Hayes  and  Sydney  Blackmer  in 
new  comedy  by  Miss  F,  Jesse 
Tennyson.    Last  week. 


IGRACE  LESLIE 


funny,  and 

funnier  still  it  i.s  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Brendel.  The  music  often  puts  one  in 
an  expectant  mood,  more  often  it  lacks 
in  fulfilment.  "Evelyn,"  the  motivating 
number,  prettily  sung  by  Flo  Bert,  has 
body,  captivating  hits  of  orchestration, 
and  inviting  rhythm,  and  yet  there  is 
not  gainsaying  it  is  obviously  Cohan- 
fsque  with  a  resounding  smack. 

Of  girls,   there   are   a-plenty,  agile, 
iiger,  setting  a  Smart  pace,  ever  chang- 
ing  costumes,    now    exaggerated,  now 
nice,  girls  for  the  most  part  comfortably 
clrGSScd. 

Of  the  scenes,  two  were  pictorially 
ignificant,  as  the  exterior  ot  the  res- 
taurant,   in    its    blue    color  scheme, 
trellised    roses    on    expansive  terrace, 
v.hile  bevond,  the  island  and  its  squat- 
nng   bungalows   in   engaging  perspec- 
i  .-e.    Again  the  roof  garden,  in  canary 
•  How,  and  canopied  tops,  shimmering 
handelier,  dimmed  in  the  same  yellow. 
And    so    this    same  entertainment 
nakes  its  special  appeal   through  the  i 
chief    perfcrmers,    appearing    In    this,  i 
now  in  that  sketch.    Mr.  Brendel  was  | 
an   uproarious   Gus.     As  the   Swedish  , 
boob,  he  might  have  been  the   \mrni-  . 
grant  thrust  on  the  stage  to  make  his 
c.wn    wav.     His   wooden   countenance  [ 
.  is   ridiculous   dress— witness   his   golf  | 
..nickers    patterned   after   the   manner  ^ 
of    the    word    puzzle— his    dissemblins  | 
evening  dress,  his  manipulation  of  the  | 
huge    cake    of    ice.    his  spontaneous 
bungling,  but  best  of  all  his  remark-  ! 
.  ble  ec-  entric  dancing.  ^  ; 

Flo  Bert,  his  partner  of  the  two-a- 
day."  has  much  to  show  her  sisters  of  , 
big  burlesque  in  the  matter  ot  clarity  . 
of  enunciation,  in  excellence  of  diction,  ; 
•  of  how  to  sing  a  song  prettily  and  not 
.attempt  to  go  beyond  the  limitations  of 
her  voice.    And  it  would  be  good  advice 
.  o  follow  should  she  enlarge  her  sphere 
of  mimicry,  ■Uhich  is  so  full  ot  promise. 
I     We  were  glad  to  welcome  Lizzie  B. 
I  Raymond,  as  the  voluble  landlady,  who 
I  in  the  days  when  the,  Rogers  Brothers 


SOPHIE  TUCKER! 

Boston  yesterday  accorded  a  rousing 
welcome     to     Sophie     Tucker  famed 
queen  of  syncopation,  whose  interp.e 
tation  of  jazz  songs  has  made  her  r 
htadhn^r  on  all  the  ^'f  ^-l, '^i^^^tb?. 

That  she  is  the  headliner  at  Keith  s  i 
this  week  was  proved  beyond  a  per 
adven  ure  yesterday  at  both  perforrn- | 
IZts,  and,%ven  after  ^^^e"!  ^^^f,  j 
and   a   curtain   speech,   the  audlence^s 

were  loth  to  have  l^^.^'^^^J'^^shapfro  ' 
With   her  accompanists,   Ted  Shapiro 
and  Jack  Carroll,  she  presented  a  breez> 
program,  which  Included  a  number  of 

"Tam'^s^W^s^'Tamou's  as  a.  travesty 
dancTr^and  well  known  in  musical  com- 
edy has  a  burlesque  dancing  act  that 
fs  one  of  the  funniest  things  seen  on 
the  local  boards  this  season,  and  uith 
his  nartner  entertain  most  happily.  . 
''W^wls  something  of  an  experiment  in 
testing  public  opinion  in  placing  Jimm> 
Lucas  ^he  well  known  humorist  and 
song  writer,  on  the  same  P^Sf^";^;''"^^ 
Sophie  Tucker,  but  •J'^^yf '""'^^''^^/f?'  | 
well  and,  in  his  review  of  some  of  h  s 
songs,  proved  that  he  could  carry  his 
audience  along  with  him  m  excellent 

^'cervo  and  Moro,  in  "Notes  and 
Things,"  also  added  to  th^  musical  num- 
bers on  the  program  by  preseriting  a 
most  entertaining  sketch  that  called  for 
more  .».han  usual  skill  in  rendition. 

The  opening  number,  The  Weymans 
I  Belgian  gymnasts,  is  an  act  of  unusua 
I  excellence,  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  • 
'  skill  and  acrobatic  agility,  and  the  clos- 
ing act,  Coleman's  cats  and  dogs,  makes  ; 
a  fitting  end  to  a  high  class  entertain- 
ment.   It  is  one  of  the  best  acts  of  its 
kind  ye.*,  seen  here. 

Another  musical  number,  given  by 
Clark  Morrell,  billed  as  "vaudeville  s 
young  musical  find,"  was  excellent,  and 
the  sketch,  "Thank  You,  Doctor,"  in 
which  Chester  Clute  and  Eleanor  Hicks 
are  featured,  afforded  much  amusement. 
'  It  has  to  do  with  incidents  in  the  office 
of  an  a;ienist  and  has  some  surprising 
moments  and  a  crashing  climax  that 
give  i\  an  unusual  appeal. 

The    customary    orchestral  numbers 
and  motion  pictures  open  and  close  the 


LECTURES  ON  TRIP 

;     Donald  B.  MacMillan  lectured  twice 
vester<?ay  at  Symphony  hall  about  his 
i  winter  in  north  Greenland.  For  above 
^  an  hour  and  a  halt  he  unfolded,  by  way 
of  motion  pictures,  the  progress  of  the 
RoVdoin     from     Wiscasset.     Me.,  b,v 
•«av  o"  1-brador  to  north  Greenland 


^"^e'sh^wfd  'many  pictures  of  absorb- 
in"  interest.  There  was  the  vessel 
'  mmrng  its  way  through  ice  floes^ 
The  Eskimos,  that  curious  folk^  v^^eie 
to  be  seen  ^.oing  about  their  odd  pur- 
suits, iiicludmg  some  ^'""'"^/.^'"t  ;  1 
'ions  of  skill  at  managing  then  fragile 
boats.  Kskimo  dogs  deligMed  every- 
body There  were  seals  to  be  seeii,  i 
both 'dead  and  alive,  whales,  walrusses, 
inoose  oTn,  foxes,  guUs. 

No  Ifs;  interesting  were  the  Pictures 
showing  the  ship's  company  s  of 
makin-  Ihecnselves  tolerably  comfoit- 
able  Ai  d  some  of  the  photographs^ 
thos'e  of  icel^ergs.  glaciers  and  w^.de 
desotate  stretches  'of  snow  and  rock, 
wp-rf*  verv  beautiful-  ,  ^ 

Mr   MacMillan  explained  the  pictures 
Mnuminatingly    in    an    attractive  style^ 
with  never  a  needless  word.  The  cvf^ning 
I  audience,  of  excellent  size,  followed  hm. 
with  eager  attention. 


bill. 


.\MES  THEATRE— Firs'  per- 
an^tu  4~  in  Boston  ot  "Chicken  Teed,  ' 
rioTe'iy  in  four  acts  by  Guy  Bolton; 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

NEW  PARK— "Carnival,"  Mol- 
Ttar's  new  play  with  Elsie  Fergu- 
son in  the  leading  role.  Last 
week. 

COLONIAL  —  "Stepping 
Stones,"  musical  extravaganza, 
featuring  the  Stone  family, 
father,  mother  and  daughter 
Dorothy.    Ninth  week. 

MOLLIS  -  "The  Nervous! 
Wreck,"  Otto  Kruger  in  Owen 
Davis's  uproariously  funny  farce. 
Sixth  and  last  week. 
PLYMOUTH  -  "The  Potters," 
comedy,  by  J.  P.  McAvoy,  homely 
3 lousing  scenes  of  Amenean 
everyday  family  life  m  12  scenes. 
Sixth  week. 

■CVILBUR  —  "Moonlight,"  mu- 
sical comedy  with  Julia  Sander- 
son.  Last  week. 

MAJESTIC  -  "Janice  .Mctc- 
dith,"  Marion  Davies  stars  in  film 
version  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  s 
novel  of  revolutionaiy  days.  Third 
week. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Grace  Leslie,  contralto,  accompanied 
by  Everett  TItcomb,  pianist,  and 
■Verne  Powell,  flute  player,  gave  a  re- 
cital In  Jordan  hall  last  night.  The  pro- 
gram read  as  follows:  Old  songs  In 
English,  16th  century:  Now  the  Spring 
Is  Come  (arr.  by  Titcomb);  Hook, 
Sweet  Lilies  of  the  Valley;  16th  cen- 
tury. There  'Were  Three  Ravens;  17th 
century,  "Come  Lassies  and  Lads." 
Songs  In  German:  Mozart,  Das  'Veil- 
chen;  Helmund,  Maedchenlled;  Schu- 
bert, Der  Leiermann;  Franz,  Im  Herbst. 
Songs  in  French:  Ravel,  The  Enchanted 
Flute  (with  flute  obllgato);  Bruneau, 
The  Pavane;  Fontenailles,  Suffering; 
Delibes,  Three  Girls  of  Cadiz.  Modern 
songs  in  English:  Housman,  Song  of 
the  Old  Mother;  Chadwick,  O  Love  and 
Joy;  Titcomb,  The  Changeling  and  Ab- 
sence; Foote,  O  Swallow,  Swallow  Fly- 
ing South. 

The  program  •was  an  agreeabls  de- 
parture from  the  belief  of  many  con- 
traltos and  sopranos  that  they  must 
begin  a  recital  by  singing,  with  at  least 
a  semblance  of  understanding,  a  group 
of  old  and  modern  Italian  arias  and 
songs.  Mrs.  Leslie  went  back  a  few 
centuries,  but  to  England,  not  Italy; 
songs  of  an  anonymous  nature,  except 
the  one  by  Hook,  organist  and  composer 
for  Marylebone  Gardens  and  'Vauxhall, 
an  amazingly  prolific  man.  And  how 
fresh,  charming  and  thoroughly  English 
these  old  tunes  are. 

Especially  worthy  of  notice  tvas 
"Now  the  Spring  Is  Come"  arranged 
by  Mr.  Titcomb  without  Inartistic 
sophistication.  The  German  songs  were 
well  contrasted.  Mozart's  "'Vellchen"  Is 
a  little  cantata  In  Itself.  Meyer-Hel- 
mund's  song  took  one  back  to  the  time 
when  his  name  was  on  the  programs 
of  nearly  all  concert  singers,  Schubert's 
sombre  song  Is  not  hackneyed,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  "Im  Herbst"  by 
the  strangely  neglected  Robert  Franz. 
Bruneau's  "Pavane"  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral "Dance  Songs"  that  are  worth 
while;  Delibes  was  In  strong  contrast 
by  his  saucy  ditty  to  the  dreamily 
rhapsodic  Ravel.  And  at  the  end  was 
the  customary  homage  paid  American 
composers. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Is  an  Interesting  singer. 
Her  voice  has  fine  quality,  rich  In 
lower  tones,  not  cavernous  as  Is  the 
case  with  many  contraltos;  a  voice  of 
generous  compass  with  upper  tones  for 
tlie  most  part  skilfully  controlled;  In- 
deed, there  were  phrases  In  the  upper 
register  that  were  a  joy  If  only  for 
their  sheer  beauty  of  sound.  Occasion- 
ally one  suspected  that  she  was  not 
wholly  "in  voice,"  but  Ithese  oaca- 
sions  were  few,  and  chiefly  noticeable 
early  In  the  evening. 

She   sang   with   marked  Intelligence, 
„, voicing  not  only  the  composer's  phrases 
but  the  spirit  of  the  text,  and  this  wlth- 
■  out    affectation,    without  churned-up 
!  emotion,  without  the  feigned  lightness 
in  the  more  lively  measures,  the  light- 
ness that  does  not  deceive.    And  when 
the  song  demanded  simplicity,  the  In- 
terpretation was  appropriately  and  ar-' 
tistically   simiple.    By   her   singing  ofl 
"The  Three  Ravens"  she  showed  emo-l 
tional  depth;  and  in  "Im  Herbst"  shei 
sounded  the  note  of  passion. 
I     An  audience  of  good  size  was  fully 
I  aijpreclative. 


Mr.  William  Preble  Jones  calls  our 
attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  Boston  Globe  of  Nov.  26: 

"Huge  drays,  groaning  under  moun- 
tains of  eraled  celery,  barrels  and  troxes 
of  apssles,  bulging  crates  ot  oranges, 
stout-legged  turkeys  and  chickens 
jammed  the  whole  district  as  the 
bushel  men  hopped  around  unloading  the 
I  things,"  etc. 
I    Mr.  Jones  writes: 

"As  if  they  were  handling  bushel 
'boxes,  etc.  I  know  that  bushelers,  or 
'bushelmen,  repair  clothing.  Is  there  a 
I  new  use  of  the  word?  Some  of  my  rela- 
itlves  work  In  the  market  district  and 
they  never  heard  ot  the  word." 

j  We  rea.d  In  Variety  that  this  show 
i  "premiers,"  and  that  show  "premiered." 
i  There  is  a  verb  "to  premier,'"  meaning 

to  play  the  premier,  or  to  govern  as 
I  prime  minister.    Robert  Bums  used  It 

in  his  address  to  Beelzebub,  but  we  do 
ot  believe  the  word  is  In  good  repute. 


G.  B.  I.  proteatH  aiialiis.-t  tho  ot 
"ttk"  In  a  dispatch  from  Washlnetdn: 
"Senators  of  the  Borah,  Wad8\wortL 
Heflln,  noblnson  Ilk."  \ 

"And  about  tlie  same  tlnio  I  notlcet' 
this  In  ail  editorial:  'In  the  time  at 
Senntor  W.  1'.  Fryi-  and  others  of  likp 
Ilk."  To  me  th<i  too-frequent  use  of  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  'kind*  or 
"sort"  Is  abhorrtnt.  'but  these  two  In- 
stances seem  to  me  contra  bonoa  morea 
et  contra  leges." 


Mr.  Jones  quoting  from  the  Boston 
iPost;  "Firemen  remembered  the  same 
piece  of  apparatus  becominu  mired  In 
the  Identical  sand  hole  12  years  ago," 
lasks:  "Can  a  man  get  'mired'  In  a  sand 
hole 7"  Mire  Is  commonly  supposed  to 
[refer  to  swampy  ground,  mud.  But 
Isuppose  the  sand  had  become  muddy 
[in  this  hole? 


To  go  back  to  "Ilk."  "Of  that  Ilk" 
Imeans  of  the  same  place,  territorial 
ideslgnatton,  or  name;  "Chiefly  In  names 
Jof  landed  families  as  Guthrie  of  that  Ilk 
.  .  i.e.  Guthrie  of  Guthrie." 
"That  Ilk"  meaning  that  family, 
I  Class,  set,  or  lot  Is  erroneous. 

FROM  A  FUNDAMENTALIST 

I  Ae  thOjAVorld  Wags: 

King  golomon  was  a  Scotchman.  Al- 
I  though  he  was  not  artually  born  In 
Scotland,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  «i>pnt  In  that  country,  his  de- 
Iscendante  now  predominate  tliere,  and 
Ihts  name  Is  mora  often  used  than  nny 
loU^er  Scotcii  family  name.  That  this 
not  coniciiDn  knowledge  is  probably 
iccounted  for  by  the  peculiar  Highland 
■custom  of  using  the  last  part  c^f  a  name' 
Ifor  familiar  greeting,  instead  of  the 
Iflrst:  thus  their  Archibald  is  always 
r'Baldy"  or  "Bald,"  and  their  Solomon 
lis  always  "Mon."  .-\  few  hours  spent 
■  in  any  Sco'tch  gathering  will  convince 
[one  that  more  Scotchmen  bear  the 
[name  .Solomon,  or  "Mon"  as  they  call 
lit,  than  all  the  other  Scottlsli  names 
[combined.  He  was  without  a  doubt  the 
(author  ot  "A  Mon's  a  Mon  for  a'  that." 

CASTLBBbAYNEY. 

I  DREAM    OF    THE    YOUNG  BRITISH 
SOLDIER 

"A  soldier  frequently  uses  violent 
I  language  ivhich  is  a  mere  outburst  of 
momentary  irritation  or  excitement, 
without  at  all  intending  to  be  Insubord- 
inate. Allowance  must  be  made  for 
coarse  expressions  which  a  man  of  in- 
\  ferlor  education  will  use  as  mere  ex- 
Ipletives." — British  Manual  of  Military 
t<aw. 

"IJow  could  you  use  such  language!" 
moaned  the  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
"Oh,   don't  you  know  a  gentleman 
would  never  cuss  so  hard — 
Don't  you  know  the  perfect  model  of  a 
modern  British  soldier 
Wouldn't  use  such  vile  expressions 
on  a  sergeant  or  a  pard?" 
I  "Oil,  sergeant,  quit  yer  taikin'  like  a 
bloOOTiin'  raw  recruit, 
With  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that, 
an'  Tommy,  black  me  boot. 
I  was  quite  within  me  province  when  I 
said:  'Shut  up,  ole  deah!' 
And  to  emphasize  me  meaning  you're 
a  pickled-faced  galoot!" 
"Ah!"    sobjjed    the    stricken  sergeant, 
"they  hanged  men  like  Deever 
Dan. 

And  leave  you  in  the  army  to  con- 
taminate your  clan. 
Xow  yoti  go  and  face  the  comer  and 
you  stand  there  fifteen  minutes — 
How  can  you  use  such  language  and 
remain  an  Englishman?" 
"Quite  so,  sir.  orders'  orders — ye  forbid 
me  for  to  talk. 
But  Lll  draw  yer  bloody  picture  with 
a  bloomin'  piece  of  chalk — 
And     you     cock-eyed,  knock-kneed, 
lantern-jawed     and  shiny-paited 
blighter. 

Of  all  the  King's  defenders  j'ou  will 
be  the  laughin'  stock! 
You're   a.   piece   of   punk  Limburger, 
you're  as  weak  as  ration  tea. 
You're  the  grouchiest  awfishul  in  the 
HengUsh  Hinfantry 
Do  not  grovel  there  before  me — get  up 
orf  your  bloomin'  prayer-bones — " 

I    "Rise  and  shine,  j'e  damn  recrulty, 

carn't  ye  hear  the  reveillee?!'- 
Boston.  H.  F.  M. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

For  years  I  have  been  singing  that 
noble,  hymn  entitled:  "There's  a  Hole 
In  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,"  but  my 
!  friends  have  always  expressed  their 
Incredulity  in  more  or  less  empliatic 
language.  Now  that  Capt.  T.  J.  J.  See, 
government  astronomer  at  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  says  that  leaks  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  are  the  prime  cause  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  I  have  a  scien- 
tist on  my  side.  From  a  fellow  seeker 
after  the  truth.  L,.  P.  CARR. 

Andover,  N.  H. 


As  th(   World  Wags: 

Groat  iSflsfactlon  Is  abroad  because 
Thf  Herald  has  succumbed  to  the  cross 
word  cra-^o.  The  sea  as  well  as  the 
i.arth  wags  with  it.  Perhaps  thi«  1« 
what  Mara  has  been  at  all  these  years, 
:md  we  did  not  understand.  Here  la  u 
word  frciii  an  ocean  liner  In  mld- 
Atluntlc. 

"Cross  word  puzzles  are  all  the  rage 
on  this  ship.  Having  shrugged  the 
shoulders  of  derision  at  such  gear  1 
am  now  a  tardy  but  completo  devotee, 
and  may  be  seen  wandering  about  the 
garden  lounge  looking  for  the  diction- 
ary, whlclj  the  company  will  have  to 
replace  shortly,  the  wear  and  tear  liavo 
been  so  "terrlflc."  **■ 

Milton. 


Up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Koue- 
sevitzky  with  the  Invaluable  aid  of  the 
orchestra  bequeathed  to  him  has  been 
tho  soloist  at  the  Symphony  concerts. 
This  week  a  pianist  will  play,  one  Alex- 
ander Borovsky;  who  ^vas  born  at  Libau 
ill  1889.    He  was  taught  at  fli'st  by  his 
mother,  a  pupil  of  Sftfonov,  once  the 
conductor  ot  the  Philharmonic  Society 
ot   New  York,   and-  in   Ljenlngrad  by 
Annette  Essipov,  the  beautiful  Voman 
who  delighted  Americans  by  her  play- 
ing, and  also  Leschetltzky,  tor  si*  was 
one  of  hia  wives,  the  second  In  order- 
there  were  four  In  turn,  and  the  fourth, 
a  plnnlst,  is  now  In  this  country.  Mr. 
Borovsky  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
and  the  Rubinstein  prize.    In  1915  he 
taught  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
has  played  In  European  cities,  going  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Constantinople  in  1!)20.  , 
In  Paris  he  gav«  concerts  with  a  violon-  ( 
cellist  and  played  at  one  of  Mr.  Kous-  j 
sevluky'is   concerts   in    1921.     He    has  ' 
visited  South  America,  and  last  season 
he  madie  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York.    Our'  memory  is  hazy  with  re- 
spect to  pianists  of  formidable  names; 
they  come,  they  go,  or  they  do  not 
come;  we  have  a  vague  remembrance 
of  Mr.   Borovsky  being  announced  as 
coming  last  season  and  then  a  cancella- 
tion. ^  I 
111  I 

On  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  i 
evening  Mr.  Borovsky  will  play  Tchai-  ! 
kovsky's  concerto  in  B  flat  minor.  He 
is  addiet«d  to  the  music  of  the  wild- 
eyed  ProkofieiT,  and  when  he  gave  his 
first  recital  In  New  York  pieces  by 
Phrokofieff  were  on  the  program.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  would  play  Sr&kofleff'3 
Concerto  No.  3. 

The  orchestral  pieces  at  these  Sym- 
phony concert,?  will  be  as  follows:  Res- 
pighi's  Pour  Old  Dances  and  Airs  for 
the  lute  (freely  arranged)— ^the  first,  a 
Balleto,  will  be  played  by  the  Symphony 
orchestra  for  the  first  time,  though  all 
four  have  been  played  by  the  N.  E. 
Conservatory  orchestra;  Wagner,  Sieg- 
fried Idyl;  Strauss,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's 
Merry  Pranks." 

Mr.  Koussevltzky's  prograrts  phould 
be  thus  announced:  "Subject  to  change."-  , 
Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  was 
originally  included  for  this  week.  Then 
there  was  talk  of  Lladov's  Eight  Rus- 
sian Popular  Mllores.  Finally  Wagner's 
Idyl  was  put  on. 

Another  Russian  pianist  will  play  here 
tomorrow  night — Left  Poulshnov,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  in  New  Yorli 
lust  November.  He  will  play  here  music 
by  Russians,  including  three  of  his  own 
compositions. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Gabrllowitsch,  who  will  play  pieces 
by  Handel,  P.  E.  Bach,  J.  S.  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  will-  sing  in  Symphony  hall 
tonight.  Its  program  la  an  interesting 
one. 

Catherine  Carver,  a  young  pianist,  will 
play  In  Jordan  hall  tonight. 

Helen  Newnham,  soprano;  Miriam 
Bernson,  contralto;  Roland  Ta^)ley,  vio- 
linist, and  Marlon  Parker,  accompanist, 
will  give  a.  concert  In  Stelnert  hail  to- 
night. 

Edltli  Thompson,  ]>ianlst,  -will  play  In 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  music 
by  Tchaikovsky  alone  at  the  pension 
fund  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Stuart  Mason  will  conduct  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra  at  the  SL  James 
Theatre.  In  the  evening  the  first  of 
the  B.  A.  A.  concerts  this  season  will 
take  place. 

Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchestra  will 
"j.izz"  in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday 
night. 

The  recital  given  recently  by  Roland 
Hayes  in  New  York  netted,  above  ex- 
penses, J5000  tot  Fisk  University  where 
;>6  had  studied.  Tie  purposes  to  give 
a  concert  every  year  tor  some  such 
cause.  This  he  believes  to  be  his  duty. 
The  $5000  will  be  used  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity in  tho  musical  department  to  give 
others  an  opportunity  of  developanent 
In  the  musical  art. 


-  .       1  HEME 

(Pol  '.•mpoHlum  on   the  10 

ffreot"  -f  music.) 

When  my  ooMKiiiH,  aunts  and  niecaa 

Exercis*  Hthlfitlc  arms 
On  tho  fati'i  pieces 

(Jilt  ot  ''h  or  Brahme, 

U^■lgl^er,  J  i      k,  or  Gounod, 

Chopin,  .M-  lull  l;,.'j'<iiii.  Mozart, 
Things  r  don't  and  things  I  do,  know— ■ 

Judgment  leaves  me  at  tlio  stint, 

Symphojjles  and  oratorios 

P'ugues,  conoertoB,  masses,  t,f.,i  ,  , 
liarh  to  genius  ripe  soma  glory  owes. 

As  to  each  soma  grooe  belongs. 
Wagner,  Handel  (though  ho  cribbed) 

Shino,  but  O,  I  love  the  best 
Old  time  songs  (Anon  or  Ibid) 

Or  a  fox-lrot  by  "RequesL" 
^  A,  W. 

The  ultra-con.servatlves,  who  protest 
against  ultra-modern  orchestral  music 
and  piano  pieces,  should  form  a  chorus 
to  sing  Gilbert's  lines 

"Art  stopped  siiort 
At  the  cultivate^  court 
Ot  the  Empress  JoBophlno." 

E.  M.  R.  wishes  Mr.  Frank  Carlos 
Griffith,  who  wrote  entertainingly  in 
this  column  about  old  days  at  the  Bos 
ton  Museum,  to  know  that  A.  S.  It. 
Murray  died  two  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  73. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  writes  that 
he  know  "Ash"  Murray  well^  "1  worked 
with  his  brother  for  many  years,  and 
'Ash'  visited  him  frequently.  .  .  . 
The  last  time  I  met  'Ash'  vas  at 
Charles  Barron's  funeral.  We  were 
chatting  together  when  B.  N.  Catlln 
Ciime  up.  Murray  spoko  to  Mr.  Catlln, 
asking  him  If  he  remembered  him.  Mr. 

1  Catlln  looked  at  him  a  moment  and 
said,  'Oh,  yes,  I  tried  hard  to  teach  you 

I  a  song  once,  but  with  \no  success.' 
Murray  evidently  was  no  singer." 

According  to  W.  D.  Q.  kt  the  first 
performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  of  Grieg's  "Peer  Gynt  Suite" 
on  a  Friday  afternoon  early  in 
Niklsch's  reign,  after  the  dwarfs  ' 
had  chased  Peer  -In  the  hall,  the 
audience  kept  up  such  a  din  that  the 
movement  was  repeated.  "I  was  pres- 
ent on  that  more  or  less  important  oc- 
casion, so  speak  by  the  book." 

This  performance  was  on  Jan.  24, 
1890.  The  .suite  had  been  played  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston  the  summer 
before  at  a  "Pop"  concert  in  Music 
hkll. 

T.  C.  asks  if. one  of  our  reatJers  can 
give  the  verses  of  a  song  ".somewhat  in 
vogue"  CO  j'ears  ago.    The  chorus  was 
as  follows:  ^ 
"The  farmer,  the  farmer  forever. 
Three  cheers  for  the  plow,  spade  and 
hoe."  ^ 
The  song  was^sung  to  the  tune  "The 
iRed,  White  and  Blue." 

'  Notes  and  Lines:  , 
While  reluctant  to  class  myself  among 
"the  older  readers"  of  The  Herald  ("I'm 
old  enough  to  walk  alone,  but  not  so 
very  old")  I  do  recall  the  old  woman 
who  played  the  "squeeky  oi-gan"  con- 
cerning w^hom  J.  H.  W.  inquired.  Con- 
cerning her  reputed  wealth  and  history 
I  know  nothing.    My  acquaintance  with 
her  was  literally  only  a  passing  affair, 
but  it  may  interest  .1.  H.  W.  to  recall 
the  lines  of  Holmes  in  "The  Flaneur- 
Boston  Common,  Dec.  G,  1882." 
"My  ear  a  pleasing  torture  finds 
In  tones  the  withered  sibyl  grinds 
The  dame  sAns  merci's  broken  strain 
Whom  1  ercs'hile  perchance  have  known 

I  When  Orlen^is  fiUea  the  fiourbon  throne 
A  siren  singing  by  the  Seine — " 

'  J.  W.  M, 
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MISSRYBIER 


I     Fela  Rybier,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
f  ast  night  in  Steinert  hall.  Her  program 
'  f  omprised:    Bach.    Chromatic  Fantasy 
-  nd  Fugue;  Beethoven,  Sonata  op  10, 
?n"o    3;   Brahms,   Rhapsody.   B  mmor; 
-hopin.    Nocturne    op.    9,    ^'o  ^' ,  ■ 
Sallade  op.  47;  Scriabin,  Tea  Includes, 
j,   op.    11    and    15:    Paderewskl.  Theme, 
^'ariatlons  and  Fugue,  A  minor 
I  Miss   Rybier   chose   no   moderns  for 
her  concert,  with  the  exception  of  the 
10  short  preludes  of  Scriabin,  which  she 
played  \^?^thout  interruption;  and  these 
were  early  pieces,  some  °^  t^em  su 
1    gestive  of  Chopin,  and  some  In  man 
ner   of  Mussorgsky,    sombre  Russian^ 
And  despite   her   fatal     facU.ty  with 
Bach    Beethoven    and    Paderewskl.  it 
!^as  •in^'these   that   she   showed  most 
imagination  and  fullness  of  to"e. 

For  the  Bach  Fantasy,  she  lacked 
the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  execu- 
tion that  it  demands;  with  the  Beeth- 
oven Sonata,  she  was  happiest  In  the 
largo  and  the  lovely  minuet-for  a  few 
.foments  she  had 

tnin  ffrace  snd  she  forgot  to  strike  out 
wiTdly  tnsenJJrively  pounding,  and  blur- 
Hng  phrases  with  her  Incautious  pedal- 

'"And  so  she  proceeded  with  the 
Brlhms  Rhapsody,  playing  -'th  HI  con- 
tamed  fire  and  ca.se  of  ^^f '^'^^'""r.^^fTg 
were  moments  ot  beauty  in  her  playing 


•  liiii  Chopin  ■<<"  irni ,  I'Ut  never  life 
frnglln  elegance  and  cxqulsit'^  nuan<c, 
Tior  did  she  make  ;i  rnarkfd  distinction 
between  th«  dramati-'  intermezzo  and 
the  rest.  With  the  Ballade,  she  played 
ill  the  Bftmo  vein;  In  the  theme  varia- 
tions and  fugue  of  I'adercwskl.  she 
I  made  eftectlvo  show  of  her  technique; 
a  technique  that  is  not  too  careful,  and 
I  she  has  a  tendcn'-y  to  end  phrases, 
levcn  pieces.  In  a  graiieless,  haphazard 
I  way.  Miss  Rybier  has  vigor,  and  she 
lhas  already  learned  mtlclLQt-techniouo : 
kt  times  sne  pia>>,  uiui  a  nice  legato, 
l)Ut  again  she  sacrifices  for  sheer  dis- 
play, good  form  and  beauty  of  tone. 

There  was  a  mr-dlum  sized  audience 
that  applauded^  her,  and  made  itself 
annoying  by  Intermittent  rnetllngs,  late 
comers  and  coughers. — E.  O. 

DENOELEEDYHEARDi 

Denoe    Leedy,    pianist,    played  last 
night  In  Jordan  hall.    In  many  respects 
)  he  planned  an  admirable  program.  The 
'  one  great  work  he  played,  the  Schu- 
mann fantasy.  Is  now  seldom  heard,  and 
he  showed  the  good  judgment  to  let  It 
lead  the  way.    With  equal  wisdom  he 
marshaled  next,  early  in  the  program, 
his  modem  pieces,  four  "Saudades,"  by 
Miihaud,  "Corvocado,"  '"Sumare,"  "Pai- 
neras"    and    "Larengeiras";  Ravel's 
"Ondine"  and  a  "Bear  Dance,"  by  the 
Hungarian,  Bartok.    He  ended  the  pro- 
gram.wlth  Albenlz's  "Cordoba"  and  the 
Chopfn  F  minor  ballade.    Rarely  does  a 
pianist  make  so  neat  a  scheme.  i 
Not  everybody,  of  course,  liked  all  tne 
music.    Bartok's  "Bear  Dance"  seemed 
ot  no  greater  musical  Importance  than 
a  piece,  widely  played  10  years  ago  by 
theatre  orchestras,  called  "The  Teddy 
I  Bears'   Picnic";     surely  it  is  not  so 
closely  observed.  »„,vo,„i 
1    And  those  langurous  dances  Mlihaud 
brought  back  from  Brazil,  the  themes 
or  the  suggestion  of  them,  at  least— 
their    composer    showed    his  sagacity 
when  -lie  set  two  or  three  tunes  running 
together  to   make   one  dance,   for  by- 
themselves  they  appear  but  feeble  stuff. 
A  year  or  two  ago  Mlihaud  played  some 
of  the  Saudades  in  Boston.    Miss' Ethel 
iHutchlnson  recently  played  two.  Miss 
Carol  Robinson   played  one  or  two  a 
jyear  ago.    And  in  Paris  Lole  Fuller,  no 
( less,  danced  to  them,  Masslne  made  a 
ballet   out   of   them,   which  has  been 
danced  in  London.    Four  of  the  dances, 
arranged  for  orchestra,  have  been  per- 
formed in  Paris.    Some  people  must  like 
this  music  much. 

Probably  Mr.  Leedy  does.  At  all 
events  he  played  it  as  though  he  does, 
with  nice  rythm,  and  with  so  delicate 
a  touch  that  he  made  it  sound,  it  not 
at  all  worth  while,  at  least  far  less 
disagreeable  than  one  would  have  be- 
lieved possible.  Some  people  indeed, 
much  to  their  astonishment  and  a  little 
to  their  disapproval,  found  themselves 
mildly  relishing  the  "Sumare"  and  the 
"Corvocado" — just  as  they  might  like 
to  hear  Moszkowskl's  "Spanish 
Dances,"  say.  The  credit  is  all  Mr. 
Leedy's. 

The  waters  of  Undine  Mr.  Leedy  made 
flow  evenly,  clearly,  and  coolly.  Less 
happily  he  dealt  with  Schumann's  fan- 
tasy, most  ot  which  he  had  no  air  of 
liking  or  understanding.  Oddly  enough, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
movement  ,  Mr.  Leedy  had  moments 
when  he  played  delightfully,  lyrical  mo- 
ments usually,  and  this  movement  he 
ended  exquisitely.  The  closing  pages 
of  the  third  movement  he  also  played 
with  such  fine  taste  that  one  might 
venture  the  guess  he  chose  to  learn  the 
fantasy  for  the  sake  ot  those  few  pages. 

R.  R.  G. 


Mr.  James  Agate  says  in  his  volume 
of  essays,  "White  Horse  and  Red  Lion, 
that  the  "Pocket  Newgate  Calendar  Is 
the  bes,'  ot  books  for  reading  In  bed;  he 
ifinds  the  "sovereign  lullaby"  In  a  sen- 

:'^rH\"wenf  very  decent  to  the  gallows 
jwlth  a  clean  napkin,  and  an  orange  in 

^^Mr"  Chlrles  Whlbley  wrote  1°  »  high 
sustained  vein  of    irony  Ws     Book  o 
Scoundrels"-a^  for       jnanner  of  de 
scribing  the  rogues,  did  he 
Fielding's   "Jonathan   Wild     In  mlnd^ 
Mr   Whlbley  is  a  master  of  the  purple 
Phrase    but  how  the  color  fades  when 
&  by  ,'he  side  ot  this  sentence  from 
the  "Newgate  Calendar."    A\  ould  that 
Iwe  had  rset  of  the  original  books  be- 
fore they  were  tinkered,  softened,  for 
genteel  readers,  even  by  a  man  like 
George  Borrow. 

1  THE  CUSTOMS  "of  THE  ANCIENTS 

I  (1944) 

Where  shall  we  look  for  grandfather 
tonight,  dear  ohildren-~that  Is    if  to 
nltht  were  40  vears  ago?        here  xne 
Tre  br'Shlest-where  chorus  girls 
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.  heavy  thighs  Btep  lightly  behind, 
•■iankee  Doodle  Doo"  as  ho  Btruts  his 
stuff?  No,  we  shall  find  hlni  tonight  In 
some  saloon— sublimely  happy  as  his 
beaming  nose  weaves  back  and  forth 
just  above  the  foam  atop  the  bar,  one 
of  his  hands  sunk  into  a  bowl  of  soft 
shell  crabs,  the  other  gripping  'Me  bright 
mahogany  rail  to  keep  It  plunging  away 
from  him.  Overhead,  a  gas  jet  dances 
its  double  fame  dimly. 

And  what  Is  that  which  has  brought 
sucl.  an  ecstatic  expression  en  the  o!d 
man's  face?  -Arf  and  Arf,"  sweet  chil- 
dren- an  KngUsh  name  that  denotes  a 
dark'  brown  mixture  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one,  or  even  ilfty-fifty— halt-beer  and 
half- ale.  Beer,  in  case  you  have  never 
heard  the  strange  word  before,  dear  boys 
and  girls,  was  that  which  kept  the  Ger- 
man army  in  the  great  war  for  four 
years  Instead  of  two.  And  ale  was  beer 
I  with  a  vengeance! 

Next  week's  lecture:  The  Sherry  Flip. 
I  THE  LONG  SHOT. 

IN-LAWS 

fFor  As  tlie  World  Wigs.) 
I  pretended 
To  be  of  their  world 

A  little  while. 
They  liked  me  then 
"A  nice  and  simple  girl," 
They  said 


I  ■  .\3  lOi  making  I'sf  pie  nntty,  turning 
I  every  brain  to  putty, 

;  They've  got  hyperdermlo  needles  skun 
a  ir.ile. 

It  Is  things  like  those  that  generate 

Chautauauas, 
Not  a  highbrow  thing  on  earth  Is  worth 

a— dime." 

j^Then  he  loafed  upon  a  stool,  watching 
I  two  men  playing  pool. 

Greatly  i  leased  he  hadn't  wasted  any 
time. 

"I  would  never  waf^te  my  time  on  cross- 
word puzrlee," 

Said  the  gentleman  of  leisure  with  a 
frown. 

"No   one   ever  would  suppose  Idiotic 

tliinsrs  like  those 
So  completely  could  haVe  hypnotized 

the  tcwn. 

All  those  criss-cross  combinations  with 
their  endless  complications 

Would  unbalance  many  better  men  than 
I'm." 

I  So  he  settled  In  his  chair,  playing  end- 
less solitaire. 
Quite  resolved  he'd   never  waste  his 
precious  time. 

QUINCY  KILBT. 


Contentedly. 


And  then 

A  thought  flashed  out, 
A  thought  that  strove 

And  looked  afar. 
They  liked  mo  less. 
•Too  independent," 
'  They  began  to  nod 
And  look  askance, 
t  hid  myself  again 
And  tried  to  be 
A  native 

In  a  forelgm  land. 
But  more  of  me 

Would  out 

I  "She  Is  not  one  of  us." 

They  said, 
,  "We  did  mistake." 
i  And  so  I  leave  them 
;  In  their  rocking-chairs 
1  To  knit 

And  wag 


Unwittingly. 


their  heads. 


SI ARUARET  LLOYD. 

THAT  ORGAN  GRINDER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  correspondent  recently  asked  if  any 
one  of  your  readers  recalled  the  old 
Italian  woman  with  her  little,  squeaky 
organ  that  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  features  of  Boston  Common. 

I  remember  her  very  well,  and  the 
speculation   that  arose   from   time  tii 
time  concerning  her.    I  think  she  madf 
her  appearance  In  the  very  early  seven- 
ties, and  held  the  fort  for  at  least  a 
dozen  years  or  more.    Her  station  was 
about  opposite  Park  Street  Church.  I 
never  heard   that  she   belonged   to  a 
fa;nlly  of  distinction,  but  Italian  friends 
of  mine  said  she  was  a  rather  ignorant 
peasant  woman,  adding  that  she  was 
from  some  district  the  dialect  of  which 
was  difficult  for  most  Boston  Italians. 
When  quite  young  she  had  married  a 
veteran  of  Napoleon's  grand  army  many 
years  her  senior.    It  was  her  husband's 
honorable   discharge   from   the  French 
army  that  she  so  proudly  displayed  on 
the   little  organ,   framed  and  covered 
with  glass.    She  had  come  to  America, 
with   some    relatives,   apparently  out- 
lived them,  and  was  stranded,  with  the 
result   that  she  took  up  her  peculiar! 
jnethod  of  making  a  living. 

Some  Italian  societies  Interested  them- 
selves in  her,  desiring  to  put  her  in  a 
home,  but  she  would  have  none  of  it. 
Later  some  Americans  made  a  similar- 
effort,  but  with  no  better  success.  Day 
after  day,  rain  or  shine,  she  was  ever 
to  be  found  at  her  adopted  station,  only 
the  most  severe  weather  keeping  her 
away.  She  was  extremely  taciturn, 
apparently  not  caring  for  conversation 
even  -with  compatriots.  She  didn't  re- 
gard what  she  did  as  begging,  and  evi- 
dently had  Implicit  faith  In  the  efficacy 
of  her  treasured  relics  in  raking  in  the 
pennies.  It  was  said  some  tl/ne  before 
she  disappeared  that  she  had  rea-ihed 
I  her  90th  year.  Her  face  was  like 
I  mahogany,  'and  looked  as  tough  as 
leather.  I  never  heard  what  became  of 
her.  B.  B.  E. 

ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE 

(For  As  the  ■Worlfl  \7a.gt) 
"I  would  never  waste  my  time  on  cross- 
word puzzles," 
Said  the  fashionable  lady  with  a  sneer. 
"All   those    tar-fetched    definitions  In 

their  up-and-down  positions 
Bring  insanity  uncomfortably  near." 
She  was  playing  auction  bridge  -with 

other  ladies. 
All  conv::iced  that  solving  puzzles  was 
a  crime. 

And  ccntinued  to  the  end  lost  her 

temper — lost  a  friend. 
And  was  fe-lad  she  hadn't  ■s\-asted  any 
time.  ' 

"1  -would  never  waste  my  time  on  cross- 
word puzzles," 
Said  the  salesman  -with  a  self-snfflctent 


DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

fKrotn    Kablefirami  i' 
"I'm  cutting  quite  a  ligure,"  said  the 
choius  girl,   as  she  sat  on  a  broken 
bottle. 

CATHERINE  CARVER 


Catherine  Carver,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
eltal  fn  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  1;  Schumann,  Novel-  j 
lette,  op.  21,  No.  2;  Couperin,  Les  Trl- 
coteuses;  Chopin,  Preludes  in  B-flat 
major  and  G  minor.  Etudes  op  10,  No. 
2,  -B-ith  Godowsky  transcription,  and 
Ballade  in  G  minor;  Ebell,  Fox  trot 
(Mss.);  MacDowell.  March  Wind:  Kreis- 
ler-Rachmaninoff,  Liebesleid;  Dohnanyi, 
Rhapsody  in  F  minor;  Faure,  Impromp- 
tu In  P  minor;  Paganin^-Llszt,  La  Cam- 
pan  el  la. 

The  program  bays  Miss  Carver  is  16 
years  old,  and  one  may  believe  it,  for 
she  played  last  evening  -nith  the  senti- 
ment of  a  young  girl,  meticulously 
avoiding  excesses,  fearful  of  her  own 
Interpretations,  so  that  her  pla.ying  j 
lacked  strength  and  color.  Yet  she 
has  a  graceful  manner,  a  suppleness  of 
arm  and  of  wrist,  a  sensitive  touch; 
and  her  technique  is  amazingly  accu- 
rate' for  so  young  a  person.  Yet,  too 
often,  she  was  metronomic  in  her  pre- 


hlm  thus  aamir.ngly;  ■  Th*  more  .than  | 
divine  Orlando,  who  seems  almost  to 
have  robbed  the  heavens  of  their  har- 
mony, to  rejoice  us  with  It  on  earth." 
Dr.  Davison  ended  the  group  with  tlie 
March  of  the  Peers,  from  "lolanthe." 

After  Mr.  Gabrllowitsch  had  played 
the  "Moonlight"  sonata  the  Glee  Club 
^  sang:  a  lively  old  English  folk  song,  "Sir 
iE^lamore";  a  nocturne  by  Cue;  anfl 
the   familiar  Netherlands   "Prayer  of 
I  Thanksgiving."     The   higjhly  effiolent 
{  accompanists  were  P.  H.  Ramseyer  and 
'  L.   P.   Beverage,  pianists,  and  C.  T. 
I  Leonard,  organist.  The  audience  showed 
I  warm  enthusiasm   for  both  the  Glee 
1  Club  and  Mr.  Gabrllowitsch. 
I    Tse  concert  was  one  calculated  to 
I  gi-ve  great  pleasure  to  people  who  like 
'  above  all  else  music   of  very  olden 
times  and  who   share   Dr.  Davison's 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  merit  In 
choral  singing.     Last  flight  he  outdid 
himself  In  produclnj?  from  his  singers 
the  quality  of  tone  be  seems  to  like 
best,   shading  of  a  surpassing  nicety, 
phrasing  truly  elegant.    If  he  attained 
these   fine   virtues   at     the     cost  of 
warmth  of    expression,    freshness  of 
tone,  vitality.  Dr.  Davidson  finds  many 
good  judges  who  believe  the  price  none 
too  high.     Other  people,   perhaps  less 
competent  to  judge,     would  willingly 
sacrifice  a  wilderness  of  finely  turned 
phrases  and  carefully  graded  nuances 
for,  say,   the    grandiloquent  magnifi- 
cence which  gives  Sullivan's  march  Its 
point.    It's  all  a  question  of  values. 

Best  oi  all,  last  night  the  glee  club 
sang,  or  at  least  most  simply,  the  Parry 
song,  the  delightful  Lady  of  the 
iiagoon,  and  the  sprightly  measures  of 


"Sir  Eglamore."  The  noc'.urne  and  the  . 
prayer  caine  too  late  for  everybody  to 
hear.    Mr.    Gabrilowltsch    pitched    his  j 

pipe  verv  low.  rising  to  the  occaslta 

only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  '^su^  ^ 


j  Alexander  BoTovsky  Solo 
Pianist — Koussevitzky 
Conducts 


cision;  and  it  was  only  in  isolated 
phrases  of  the  Dohnanyi  rhapsody,  and 
in  Couperin's  "Knittei's"  that  she 
showed  ardor  and  imagination. 

AMiy  are  so  many  young  people  hurled 
into  the  concert  halls  to  perform  mere- 
ly because  they  have  acquired  a  pre- 
cocious technique,  before  they  have 
learned  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
interpret  the  music  that  they  play? 

The  program  was  difficult,  beginning 
with  the  early  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
which  she  played,  oniiting  one  move- 
ment, and  including  the  Chopin  etude, 
both  with  and  without  the  Godowsky 
transcription  that  changed  it  to  a  left- 
hand  study,  the  ballade  in  G  minor, 
wVilcli  Huneker  once  called  "Chopin's 
Odyssey,"  the  Dohnanyi  rhapsody,  a 
Chopin-like  impromptu  of  Faure.  and 
the  Paganini-Lis-*'.  "La  Campanella." 

Yet  Miss  Carver  played  them  all, 
easily,  note  sound;  perhaps  it  is  more 
fortunate  to  be  over  sensitive  at  the 
outset  than  to  be  loose  in  abandon  and 
harsh  in  tone.  A  small  audience  showed  i 
appreciation.  G.  I 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

At  the  first  Harvard  Glee  Oub  con- 
cert of  the  season,  in  Symphony  ball, 
last  night.  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Da-vlson, 
jthe  conductor,  began  the  program  with 
a  pleasant  part  song,  "Jerusalem,"  by  ^ 
Sir  Hubert  Parry;  "Justorum  Anlraae,"  j 
by  Byrd,  beautiful  music  of  Its  period: 
,a  setting  of  the   "De  Profundls."  by 
Florent   Schmitt,    sonorous   and   melo-  | 
IdiouB,  but,  to  judge  from  last  night's 
I  performance,  oddly  wanting  In  charac- 
Uerlzatlon;  and  "O  FlUl  et  Piliae"  by 
iLelsrIng,  an  uncelebrated  composer  of 
the  early  17th  century. 
1    Osslp  Gabrllowitsch  lent  variety  bT 
playing  Handel's  "Harmonious  Black- 
smith,"   a    "Rondo    Esperesslvo"  by 
i  Philip    Emanuel    Bach,    and  Bach'a 
i  "Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue." 

Dr.  Davison  next  led  "The  Gypsy," 
by  Zolotarieff,  a  Russian;  a  charming, 
exceedingly  w-ell  written  song,  "Lady  of 
the  Lagoon."  by  Granville  Bantock;  one 
of  Orlando  dl  Lasso's  French  "chan- 
sons" to  words  by  Ronsard.  which  per- 
haps led  the  illustrious  poet  to  write  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  OrcheE.*4'a,  Mr.  Koussevitzy, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall,  Alexander  Bo- 
rovskv  was  the  solo  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Old  dances  and  | 
airs  for  the  lute  freely  arranged  lor  or-  1 
chestra  by  Respighi;  Tchaikowsky. 
piano  concerto.  B  flat  minor;  Corelli, 
Concerto  Grosso,  C  minor,  for  strings 
and  piano.  Op.  6,  No.  3;  Strau.ss,  Till 
Eulensplegcl  s  Merry  Pranks." 

This  program  was  changed  at  least 
thrice  before  final  arrangement.  The  or- 
chestral parts  of  Prokofleff's  Piano  Con- 
certo did  not  arrive,  so  Tchaikovsky  s 
was  substituted.  Wagner's  "Siegfried 
Idyl  "  which  had  been  announced,  was 
thrown  overboard;  Corelli's  Concerto  , 
took  its  place.  These  changes  were 
made  after  the  program  book  was  ready 
for  the  press.  As  a  result,  the  book 
contained  much  about  the  "Idyl"  and 
nothing  abou.^  Arcangelo  CorelH,  not 
even  the  date  and  birthplace  of  this 
Italian  composer  of  the  17th  century 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1713.  Schumann  s 
Symphony  in  D  minor  had  also  been  an- 
nounced, but  It  dropped  out. 

After  this,  announcements  In  the 
Program  Book  of  forthcoming  concerts 
IsTiould  be  headed:  "Subject  to  change. 
Changes,  not  absolutely  necessary, 
should  be  discouraged.  If  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  learned  lecturers  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  the  Public  Library, 
who  prepare  the  audiences  for  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  at  the  concerts  of  the 
week,  so  tliat  the  hearers  may  then 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion  and  talk 
with  some  show  of  intelligence  to  their 
less  fortunate  neighbers. 

The  first  of  the  movements  in  Res- 
plghl's  Suite  was  performed  yesterday 
at  a  Symphony  concert  tor  the  first 
time.     Even  Mr.  Toscanini  omitted  it 
when  he  led  a  performance.    The  N6w 
England  Conservatory  orchestra  played 
the  whole  Suite  in  1922.    Why  Mr.  Tos- 
canini and  Mr.   Monteux  ignored  this 
movement  is  not  easy  to  see;    the  music 
is  charming  in  itself,  and  the  Suite  in 
its  complete  form  Is  not  too  long.  The 
performance  yesterday  was  delightful- i 
The  beautiful  oboe  solo  was  played  inj 
a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Longy,  and 
the  accompaniipent  to  it  will  long  be 
remembered.    The  middle  section  of  the 
Gagliarda  also  made  a  profound  im-, 
pression.     It  would   be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  of  this  Suite  is  by 
Respighi;   how  much  by  the  old  Italian 
•masters,  named  and  unknown. 

There  was  an  old  Grecian  gentleman 
who  apologized  for  the  sumptuous 
funeral  provided  for  his  little  child. 
There  are  men  who  have  built  a  lordly 
portico  for  a  dwelling  place,  and  then 
for  some  reason  or  other,  lack  of  funds 


or    tVirough    caprice,   conlenied    them- 1 
selves  with  a  tasteless,  shabbily  fur-j 
iiis'ied  mansion.     The  opening  section 
of  Tchaikovsky's  piano  concerto  has  a 
compelling    melodic    sentence,  treated 
gorgeously  and  with  magnitlcent  breadth 
and  sweep.    'Uliat  follows  Is  a  curious 
mixture    of   engrossing   measures  and 
wild  vulgarity.     In   the  Name  of  the 
Prophet— tigs:     What   is   good    in  the 
work  waVi  brought  out  In  full  strength 
by  pianist  and  orchestra;  what  is  cheap 
and  trivial  for  the  moment  held  the  at- 
tention.    Perhaps  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
was  right,  after  all,  in  his  bitter,  almost 
venomous,    tirade    when  Tchaikovsky 
played  it  to  him  in  private.    When  the 
concerto  was  brought  out  In  Boston  by 
Buelow,   in   October,   1875— it  was  the 
very  first  performance — a  critic  of  thl^ 
city  shrewdly  discovered  that  the  first 
movement  was  not  in  "the  classical  con- 
certo spirit."    Tchaikovsky  himself  was 
amused  by  American  reviews  sent  to 
him    by    Buelow.    Peter    wrote:  ";rhe 
Americans  think  that  the  first  move 
ment  of  my  concerto  'suffers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  a  central  Idea' 
.    and  in  the  Finale  this  revie\yer 
iias  found  'syncopation  in  trills,  spas 
modic  pauses  In  the  theme,  and  disturb 
ing    octave    passages"     Think  what 
healthy  appetites  these  Americans  must 
have:  each  timo  Buelow  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  whole  Finale  of  my  concerto! 
Nothing  like  this  happens  in  our  coun- 
try!" 

So  wrote  a  reviewer  nearly  50  years 
ago.  What  will  be  said  in  1974  of  re-  | 
views  written  here  and  in  New  York 
today?  Brethren,  let  us  not  take  our- 
selves too  seriously;  let  us  pray  that 
no  young  lion  of  the  press  in  1974  will 
exhume  reviews  published  In  1924  about 
the  contemporaneous  compositions  and 
roar  in  savage  glee. 

Yet,  at  the  risk  of  future  ridicule,  we 
will  frankly  say  that  to  us  Corelli's 
concerto  w-as  boresome. 

The     remarkable     performance  of 
Slrauss's  rondo  consoled  us.    Some  may 
think  it  was  a  too  personal  matter  w  ith 
Mr.  Koussevitzy,  but  we  like  and  ad- 
mire him  most  when  he  breaks  from 
tradition  and  lets  his  imagination  revel 
fantastically.     Some  may  take  excep- 
tion to  certain  tempi;  but  was  not  his 
choice  of  pace  effective,  as  prankish  as 
Till's  exploits?    How  dramatically  the 
scene  of  trial  and  condemnation  was 
put  before  the  audience.    We  still  hear 
Tin's  squeak  as  he  danced  on  air,  after 
the  thunderous  verdict.    Perhaps  there 
are  those  who  would  prefer  a  "chaste 
and    strictly    musical"  Interpretation, 
but  yesterday  TlU  Was  on  the  stage,  we 
saw  his  knavish  tricks,  we  exulted  in 
his  coarseness,  and  at  tlie  end  we  stood 
looking  at  him  as  his  legs  twitched  and 
dangled. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
It  is  said  that  the  program  next  week 
will  comprise  Haydn's  Symphony.  O 
major  (  B.  &  H.  No.  13),  and  Ravel  s 
"La  Valse."  It  is  also  said  that  Messrs 
Maier  and  Pattison  will  play  C.  P.  E 
1  Bach's  Concerto,  E  flat  major,  for  two 
i  pianos;  Bliss's  Concerto  for  two  pianos 
and  Hill's  Scherzo  for  two  pianos. 


JAVA  AND  SUMATRAI 

By  PHILIP  HALE  I 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Trav- 
eltalk  last  night,  the  last  of  the  sub- 1 
scription  series,  was  "Java  and  Sum- 
atra." Over  400'  years  ago  our  old 
I  friend  Lewis  Vertomannus,  the  Ro- 
J  man,  visited  these  Islands  and  gave  a 
:  long  description  of  them.  He  saw  the 
women  of  Sumatra,  wom^en  of  whitish 
color  ivith  larco  foreheads,  round  eyes 
Of  "brasyll"  color,  wearing  their  hair 
long  havini;  broad  and  flat  noses  and 
of  despicable  stature.  The  gold  coins 
had  the  head  of  a  devil  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a  wagon  drawn  by 
elephants.  '  The!  people  were  very 
friendly.  He  spoke  of  pepper,  aloes, 
laserpitium  gum  and  he  saw  a  "hugl- 
ous"  hide  of  a  fish  called  tartaraca. 
welshing  103  pounds.  In  Java  he  found 
some  that  worshipped  a  devil.  He  tells 
of  bows  and  poisoned  arrows;  how 
when  parents  were  feeble  or  youngsters 
hopelesslv  sick  they  were  sold  to  the 
anthropophagi.  He  soon  wcirled  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  coldness  of  the 
country  at  that  time  of  fear,  so  left 
the  Island. 

Now  many  things  have  ^lappened  or» 
these  Islands  «ince  the  Roman  traveler 
visited  them,  and  Mr.  Newman  was 
more  interested  in  the  changes,  the 
commercial  habits,  .tobacco— we,  from 
personal  experience,  'do  not  recommend 
the  Dutch  tobacco  of  the  East  Indies 
for  pioe.s- the  barbaric  jewelry,  than  in 
extensive  anthropological  researches, 
though  he.  with  pictures,  described  the 
customs  of  Bafaks  in:  their  villages.  In 
Java  there  are  the  famous  Botanical 
Gardens;  there  is  the  tea-growing  In 
the  Highlands,  the  cinchona  forests 
supplving  the  world  with  quinine  for 
the  shivers  and  the  shakes;  the  Batik 
cloth;  the  rubber  Industry.  At  Djokja 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  Sultan  and 
witnessed  the  Sarimpi  dance.  The  Sul- 
tan of  Solo  was  also  most  hospitable. 
(The  native  music  of  Java  has  excited 
.the  admiration  of  musicians  from 
1  Debussy  to  Henry  Eichheim  )  Liquid 


•.iu>rllv.i    inoiiki  ^  > ,    ■<  stnoKnih' 
Woiideilul  iKlatidB,  Java  «nd  ■ 

111..  iVlk  wart  full  of  Informntloii.  ;ni- 
,.a  iiKrrcnblv,  tlic  pictures  w<t« 
■li  uion>  than  suDplemontHry  to  tho 
;  ilicy  wen-  exlioim-ly  liitert-stlnB 
IthcMiiHelvea.  an<i  soiii"  of  them,  as 
vl.  ws  from  tlu"  \\)lcuno  In  action, 
■emarkable  as  triumphs  of  pho- 

(["^'wllh  recret  th.it  the  larso  auill- 

0  (.aid  eood'by  to  Mr.  Newman.  His  re 
tiost  season  will  be  warmly  wel- 

lied      Not   without   reason   do(S^  ho 
Ire.sH  hKs  hearers.  "My  friends."  for 
has  e.slabll.shed  personal  friendship 
lis  InforminB  talks,  the  modest  nian- 
In  whl<Hi  ho  dfscribcs  hl.s  own  ad- 
liiiirex  the  weal* li  of  pictorial  as  well 
verbal  Illustrations,  by  his  directness 

1  liis  honesty.  .   ,  , 
lie  Traveltallt  will  be  repeated  this 
rnoon     An  extra'Traveltalk." Around 

World."  with  a  host  of  pli^ures. 
«1  to.-  Klven  in  Symphony  hall  )'-Yiday 
^  .noon  and  Saturday  evening  of  next 

EFFPOUISHNOFF 

!fr  Pouishnoff.  the  Russian  pianist 
appeared  last  night  In  Jordan  hall. 
lenUy  holds  with  the  principle  of 
ler,  or."  for  some  weeks  ago  he 
-ed  In  New  Tork  a  pro-am  con- 
,tlve  enough  to  satisfy  a  Leipzig 
jervatorv  professor  in  the  80s, 
ireas  Uiis  Is  what  he  set  forth  last 

|he  Lark.  Glinka-Balaklreff :  Sonata 
flat.  Glazounoff;  Romance  in  A 
Arenskv ;  Hopak,  Moussorgsky ; 
flude  in  a.  Petite  Valse,  "Quand  11 
jt,"  Pouishnoff :  Polichinelle,  Elegle, 
iludes,  E  flat  and  B  flat.  Rachmanl- 
f;  Deslr,  Caresse  dansee.  op.  52, 
!me  tragique,  Enlgme,  op.  57.  Scria- 
Parcarolle.  L-iadofE ;  Islamey,  Ba- 
llreff. 

jardencd  old  concert-goers  feel  the 
posphere  depresslngly  heavy  when  a 
Wrkm  threatens  them  with  too  much 
the  way  of  Beethoven  sonatas,  Cho- 
schervsos,  Brahms  variations  and  the 
But  it  Is  a  question  yet  to  be  an- 
■ijred   whether   a  wliole   program  of 
jslcal  froth  makes  a  pleasanter  enter- 
Inment.    In  the  course  of  an  entire 
inlng  It  would  seem  judicious  In  a 
icert-glver  really  to  rouse  his  au- 
nce,  If  his  art  will  reach  so  far,  by 
least  one  great  performance  of  one 
:ce  of  great  music.    Jn  contrast  with 
the  lighter  music  to   follow  would 
,.e  all  the  keener  pleasure. 
Of  course  Mr.  Pouishnoff  did  play  a 
nala,  but  not  one  of  high  value,  de- 
its  i.l,s  graceful  andante  and  the  finale's 
ely  rhythm.  The  four,  Rachmaninoff 
eces  have  their  charm:   surely  they 
e  among  the  composer's  best.  Mr. 
juishnoff's  own  pieces  rejoice  in  grace. 
Penskv  is  always  pleasant  to  hear,  and 
Is  the  Glinka  "L,ark."  But  all  these 
eces  in  a  row — a  fugue  would  have 
!en  a  relief. 

Mr.  Pouishnoff,  anybody  would  be  safe 
.  going  ball,  could  play  a  fugue,  the 
eethoven  opus  111  or  anything  hea\-y 
might  fancy,  and  play  it  just  as 
ought  to  he  played.  He  has  com- 
laiid  of  a  highly  individual  tone,  for 
le  most  part  singularly  cool  and  crisp, 
ut  capable  of  a  wide  variety,  very 
trong  without  a  trace  of  hardness,  and 
1  singing  passages  very  sweet.  His 
iiytljni  is  delightful.  He  plays  if  every 
oteMias  for  him  Its  meaning,  conse- 
uently  he  is  never  dull.  U  is  much  to 
•e  hoped  that  Mr.  Pouishnoff  will  see 
lis  way  soon  to  a  second  Boston  con- 
<>rt — with  a  program  more  wisely 
■lanned.  R.  G. 


"When  I  was  living  In  Albany,"  said 
^^r.  Herkimer  Johnson  In  reminiscent 
tnood  as  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  seat 
at  the  Porphyry,  'I  Suffered  from 
pneumonia:  My  convalescence  was 
slow.  The  physician  then  recommend- 
ed roe  to  drink  three  milk  puncHiea 
dally.  Fortunately  there  was  a  drunfc- 
ery  near  my  lodging  house,  and  thrice  j 
a  day  did  good  Mr.  Caprsn  er  the  e%-  j 
cellent  Billy  Pike  mix  me  a  milk  punch 
with  oia  Medford  rum  tliat  was  fVt  tot 
the  Immortal  gods.  On  high  Olympus, 
ij  learned,  sympathetio  doctor  I  O 
beneficent  prescription  I  O  days  that 
life  t\o  more  I" 

Mr.  Johnson's  voice  broke,  and  he 
was  soon  lost  1«  thought.    In  the  ro&nl 

"There  was  slltmoe  deep  ftS  death; 

ftna  the  boldest  held  his  brea+h 
i"'or  a  time." 

Mr.  Johnson  raised  his  bead,  looked 
about  liini,  and  lo,  there  were  tearg  ; 
in  Susone  OoUghtly's  eye«.  j 

"AVIATION"  j 
An  article  publlehed  recently  In  The 
Herald — not  In  this  column — about  the 
derivation  of  "aviation,"  "aviator"  has 
excited  discussion.   We  now  print  let- 


ters which  havi.  Deen  n  celved: 
As  the  ^^'c.rld  Wagil: 

In  the  Mall  Bag  of  the  8d  of  Decem- 
ber the  derivation  of  "aviation"  la  eo 
far  from  the  truth  as  to  call  for  a  word 
of  protost.  In  the  Latin  word  avlus,  i 
from  which  the  editor  seem.s  to  derive  | 
the  word,  a-  la  not  a  prefix  denoting 

l"not"   (like  Greek  a-,  us  In  a-thelst; 

I  the  Latin  prefix  being  In-,  as  in  in-nocu- 
ous, lii-Foci.ire),  but  ab-.  meaning  "away 
from";  .so  that  avlus  means  "out  of  the 
way.  remote."    Tho  Latin  word  avis. 

itranalUed  "bird,"  means  ctymologically 
"treaturo  of  the  air,"  that  le.  "flyer.' 
The  stem  of  this  word  (avi-)  plus  -ate, 
-afor.  and  -Rtion  gives  us  avl-ate.  nvl- 
tor.  avl-atlon,  all  of  which  are  normal 
and\  correct. 

I    sAe  "Constructive  English"  Par.  407 
(p.  191,  avi).        FRANCIS  K.  BALL. 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Does  our  esteemed  editor  err,  or  is  he 
slyly  laughing  at  us  when  he  reaf- 
firms hig  whimsical  derivation  of  the 
word  aviation— derivation  via  alpha 
privative? 

If  he  Is  correct,  then  an  aviary,  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  is  doubtless 
so  called  because  of  the  absence  of 
paths  and  not  from  the  presence  of 
birds  to  ba  found  there. 

Peihaps  an  apiary,  like  manner 
neglectful  of  the  busy  bees,  denotes  to 
the  purist  a  place  such  as  The  Her- 
ald's own  composing  room,  where,  of 
I  course,  i.o  pi  Is  ever  found. 

I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours.  AN  AVI- 
(ATOR,  who  prefers  the  silly  title  of 
"Biid  Man"  to  the  more  absurd  title 
of  "unpathed  man."  G.  S.  C. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  stem  of  "avis"  Is  not  avi  ;  it 
is  "av." 

If  aviate  or  av-ate,  why  not  anguate, 
serpentate.  plscate,  fulate.  canate,  lu- 
pate,  ursate,  etc.?  The  Herald  did  not 
say  that  aviator  was  derived  from 
"avia."  The  Herald  did  say  that  the 
word  "avia"  In  "aviation"  once  meant 
pathless,  and  this  is  true.  J.  H. 

Aviate,  aviation  and  aviator  are  words 
undoubtedly  derived  from  "avis,"  a  bird. 
The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
this  derivation,  "As  for  the  use  _  of 
'ate,'  see  the  same  dictionary  "ate  3." 

Is  the  stem  of  "avis"  "av"  and  not 
'avi"?    We  have  the  Latin  word  "avi- 
pes,"  meaning  bird-footed,  swift.    It  is  , 
true  that  this  word  does  not  belong  to 
classical  prose. 

■Avis"  is  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  "vi," 
meaning  a  bird,  from  the  rootl"vay."  to 
go.  and  the  "a"  is  probably  a  prefLx. 

There  is  a  Latin  word  "avia,"  mean- 
ing "grandmother";  also  "an  old  preju- 
dice" as  one  derived  from  a  grand- 
mother; see  the  fifth  satire  of  Persius: 
"Dum  veteres  avias  tlbi  de  pulmone 
revello,"  which  Thomas  Sheridan  trans- 
lated: "Till  such  time  as  I  remove  the 
prejudices,  which  you  have  received 
from  the  chat  of  old  women";  or  to 
quote  William  Gifford's  translation. 

"And  root  those  old  wives  fables  from 
your  heart."  "Avia"  also  Is  the  name  of 
a  plant  mentioned  by  Columella.  ^ 

As  for  "avi"  being  the  stem  of  "avis," 
see  the  Great  Oxford  Dictionary: 
"Avian,  from  Latin  avi-s  bird  plus  an. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  birds."  Published  in 
1888  the  volume  A-B  of  this  dictionary 
does  not  contain  aviator,  aviate  or 
aviation. 

Were  these  words  derived  from 
avis"  first  used  by  the  French  or  the 
English  and  Americans?  The  worUs 
"aviation"  and  "avion"  are  in  La- 
rousse's  "Dictionary  of  Military  Terms 
and  Pcilu  Slang."  "Aviation,"  the 
flight  of  birds;  aerial  navigation.  Avia- 
tion means  especially  the  aerial  loco- 
motion made  by  the  aid  of  a  vehicle 
heaver  than  air."  "Avion — a  general 
expression  for  an  aeroplane."  In  the 
French  military  vocabulary  there  is 
"I'aviation  de  Partlllerie,"  "I'aviation 
de  reconnaissance,"  "I'aviation  de 
chasse"  and  I'aviation  de  bombarde- 
ment." 

In  French  military  slang  an  "avla- 
teur"  is  a  man  not  all  scrupulous;  one 
that  steals. 


THAT  POPCORN  MAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  pleasant,  courteous,  hump-backed 
man  who  sold  popcorn  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river  trains  in  tlie  sixties  must  have 
been  Edward  D.  JIurphy  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.  He  had  been  made  a  hump- 
back in  his  boyhood  by  a  kick  from 
another 'boj',  and  as  a  boy  and  young 
man  he  sold  popcorn  on  the  trains  down 
river  from  Bellows  Falls.  I  used  to  see 
him  frequently,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  who  lived  on  "The  Patch" 
beside  the  Rutland  railroad  track  above 
the  dam.  He  was  much  respected  and 
did  amass  some  little  property  with  his 
popcorn.  He  afterward  wa.s  in  the 
amusement  business.  He  died  compar- 
atively young.  FRED  L.  OAKS. 

Framingham. 


Was  Joseph  Conrad  interested  in  music  or  the  drama?  Two  of  lii 
plays,  "Luujrhlnj,'  Anne"  and  "One  Day  More,"  were  published  recently  • 

j  London.   They  are  made  out  of  short  stories.  "The  Secret  Agent,"  whi' 

I  Bift  with  little  success  ^vhen  it  was  produced,  wa.s  a  dramatization  of  1. 
novel.  Basil  Macdonald  Hastings,  who  turned  "Victory"  into  n  play,  li. 
■aid  that  Oznrad  was  vei-y  proud  of  the  little  one-act  "One  Day  More."  an  : 
Mr.  Hastings  also  said  that  it  has  no  stagecraft;  that  Conrad's  mental  :i' 
titude,  "prompted  by  his  temperament,  did  not  allow  him  to  appreciat< 
what  in  theatrically  significa  it."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  h\ 
preface  to  the  short  plays  just  published  says  it  is  idle  to  speculate  wheth- 

Conrad  could  have  been  a  great  dramatist,  but  he  also  says:  "If,  througl; 
unhappy  accident,  he  had  begun  by  ■writing  for  the  stage,  without  bavin c 

first  experienced  the  wider  freedom  and  tasted  the  more  exquisite  saver 
of  the  novel,  he  would  no  doubt  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  dramati.st 

of  our  time." 


"Joseph  Conrad:  A  Personal  Remembrance,"  by  Ford  Madox  For 
(Pord  Madox  Hueffer),  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  an  unusua, 
fascinating  essay  fc  biography.  Lot  no  one  expect  to  find  in  it  an  orderly, 
leisurely  account  of  Conrad'ii  life,  beginning  ".Joseph  Conrad  was  born" 
and  ending  with  a  description  of  the  funeral.  The  book  is  a  helter-.skelter 
triumph;  it  might  be  called  eminently  successful  verbal  stippling,  rather 
than  impressionism.  One  learns  to  know  Conrad  intimately,  surprises  him 
off  his  guard,  unbuttoned.  We  are  told  something  about  his  favorite  books; 
how  he  enjoyed  Flaubert  and  Maupa^isant;  Turgenev  "the  greatest  of  all 
poets";  his  "Byelshin  Prairie,"  the  "greatest  of  all  pieces  of  writing";  ev- 
ery imaginable  and  unimaginable  volume  of  politician's  memoirs;  Capt. 
Marryat,  who  Conrad  said  had  profoundly  interested  him;  "after  Shake- 
speare, the  greatest  novelist  as  delineator  of  character  that  England  has 
produced,"  for  he  observed  English  character  "with  exactitude  and  ren- 
dered it  without  exaggeration,  all  other  English  novelists  getting  their 
effects  by  more  or  less  of  caricature."  Mr.  Ford  believes  that  Marryat's 
influence  on  the  character  and  psychology  of  Conrad  was  "profound  and 
lifelong."  He  read  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Miss  Braddon. 
"above  all  Miss  Braddon!  .  .  .  She  wrote  very  good,  very  sound  Eng- 
lish; machined  her  plots  inoffensively  and  well;  was  absolutely  woman- 
like, her  best  novels  being  the  later  and  less-known  ones," 

One  learns  that  the  diet  of  the  English  pension  at  Bruges — ^thin  slices 
of  cold  mutton,  potatoes  boiled  in  water,  greens  boiled  in  water,  which  re- 
mained with  the  greens,  seriously  impaired  poor  Mr.  Ford's  digestion — 
"The  taste  of  the  greens  was  never  out  of  the  mouth."  One  learns  a  great 
deal  about  Conrad's  way  of  writing — also  much  about  Mr.  Ford — but  wha1 
•bout  music  and  the  theatre  ? 


Mr.  Ford  says  that  all  English  novelists  were  obsessed  by  the  idea 
*Hhat  if  they  could  only  get  a  play  produced,  fame,  fortune  and  eternal 
tranquility,  beyond  the  range  of  all  temporal  griefs,  would  be  forever 
theirs.  .  .  .  There  was  a  glamour  of  its  own  attaching  to  the  play.  There 
"was  something  sacred  about  it."  This  malady  "poisoned  the  whole  of 
Henry  James's  after  life;  even  Conrad  was  not  immune."  And  when  a 
play  dramatized  from  one  of  his  novels  failed,  he  winced  and  looked 
«ick. 

There  is  Mr.  Ford's  reference  to  "the  sentimentality  of  a  pre-Ra- 
phaeiite  actor  in  love  scenes — Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  dyspeptical- 
ly playing  Romeo  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  Juliet." 


Conrad  and  Ford  went  to  the  Empire  and  sat  in  the  front  row. 
**Conrad  was  never  tired  of  wondering  at  the  changes  that  had  come  over  j 
places  of  musical  entertainment  since  his  time,  when  they  had  lodged  in  j 
cellars,  with  sanded  floors,  pots  of  beer  and  chairmen.  .  .  .  During  ap- ! 
plause  by  the  audience  of  some  too  middle-class  joke,  one  of  us  leaned  ^ 
over  towards  the  other  and  said:  'Doesn't  one  feel  lonely  in  this  beastly  ; 
country.' " 


This  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  book  about  Conrad 
and  the  theatre,  but  we  learn  that  Conrad  scolded  so  severely  an  "enor- 
mous, fat,  six-feet-two  lousy  greyish  scoundrel  of  a  stableman"  who  had 
been  stealing  a  mare's  oats,  that  his  face  was  the  color  of  billsticker's 
paste,  and  he  panted:  "I've  heard  tell  of  the  British  liaon,  but  protect 
me  from  the  Rooshian  bear."  We  are  also  told  that  in  10,000  conversa- 
tions Conrad  and  Mr.  Ford  quarrelled  only  over  the  taste  of  saffron,  and 
as  to  whether  one  sheep  is  distinguishable  from  another;  also  that  Con- 
rad played  dominoes  "with  passion  and  the  skill  of  a  master." 


WHAT,  ONLY  ONE  COLLEGE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  know  a  college  .«Jiat  for  $6,000,000 
would  change  its  name  to  Duke's  Mix- 
ture.   Will  you  forward  the  name,  or 


•  There  is  little  about  music.  A  contralto  from  Bayreuth,  practising  in 
the  basement  of  a  windy  hotel  on  the  Belgian  coast,  disturbed  the  two, 
"Her  voice  literally  shook  the  flimsy  house.  Whilst  we  wrote  or  groaned 
on  the  fourth  floor  the  glasses  on  a  tray  jarred  together  in  sympathy 
with  the  contralto  passages  of  'Die  Goetterdaemmerung.' "  .  Yet  Conrad 
had  looked  forward  to  this  sojourn  at  Knocke,  for  he  spoke  of  a  director 
of  a  Brussels  orchestra,  and  a  Wagnerian  cantatrice,  being  among  the 
guests:  "A  little  music  with  the  chasse  cafe,  mon  vieux.  We  will  finish 
'Romance'  in  a  wefek." 

"Even  Miss  fi#nhy  van  der  Meer  de  Walcheren  was  charming  when,  at 
meals,  her  voice  was  not  shaking  the  glasses  on  the  trays  in  the  sixth 
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flooVSck-bedroom-^ere  we  tried  to  collaborate."  Autumn  came  The 
voice  of  Mi.s  Benny  competed  with  great  gales  off  the  leaden  North  Sea. 

And  that  is  all  there  is  about  Conrad  and  music,  but  Mr.  Ford  speaks 
of  a  novel  that  wa«  to  be  a  political  work,  allegorically  backing  Mr.  Bal- 
four with  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  villain  who  made  the  Boer  war,  whale 
the  snb-villain  was  to  be  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  "the  foul,  and 
incidentally  lecherous,  beast  who  had  created  the  Congo  Free  State  in 
order  to  grease  the  wheels  of  his  harem  with  the  blood  of  murdered 
negroes  and  to  decorate  them  i^-ith  fretted  ivory  cut  from  stolen  tusks 
in  the  deep  forests."  Decorate  the  negroes,  or  the  wheels,  Mr;  Ford? 

Mr.  G.  Jean-Aubry  in  his  article,  "Conrad  and  Music,"  published  in 
the  Chesterian  of  November,  finds  very  few  allusions  to  music,  and  very 
few  characters  in  Conrad's  novels  that  are  either  musicians  or  show  in 
any  way  an  interftt  in  music.  There  is  Lena  in  "Victory";  there  is  enig- 
matic Freya  in  "Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles."  Her  piano  and  the  music  she 
plays  "impart  a  most  peculiar  tone  to  that  vivid  and  gloomy  story.  Mr 
Jean-Aubry  recalls  Conrad  telling  him  the  delight  he  found  at  the 
Marseilles  Opera  about  1875;  hearing  operas  by  Meyerbeer.  Verdi,  Offen- 
bach He  diLoursed  on  the  spirit  of  Chopin's  music;  he  enjoyed  certain 
Sern  French  songs.  Ravel  had  played  for  hini,  and  his  compositions 
interested  Conrad  keenly.  A  visit  from  Szynianowski  pleased  him.  Pad- 
erowski  and  Conrad  had  talked  chiefly  about  Pofeh  politics  The  latter 
wished  that  one  of  his  novels  should  be  turned  into  a  lyrical  drama,  and 
he  thought  "Nostromo"  the  most  suitable  one. 

Mr  Galsworthy  remembers  Conrad  seeing  "Carmen  for  the  14th 
time  "The  blare  of  Wagner  left  him  as  cold  as  it  leaves  me,  but  he 
had  a  curious  fancy  for  Meyerbeer.  In  June,  1910,  he  wrote:  'I  suppose 
I  am  the  only  human  being  in  these  islands  who  thinks  Meyerbeer  a  great 
composer.' " 

Let  it  be  rememher^d  that  Conrad  in  his  preface  to  "The  Nigger  of 
the  Naricissus"  spoke  of  the  "magic  suggestiveness  of  music— which  is 
the  art  of  arts."   

If  there  is  little  ab.-)ut  Conrad  and  the  theatre  in  Mr.  Ford's  "portrait, 
1,0^,  a  n.Tration"-the  book  is,  indeed,  a  vivid,  striking  portrait  m  stipple 
_™e  sees  the  man;  one  hears  him  talk;  one  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
ta™es,  his  whims,  his  likes  and  dislikes;  his  search  after  the  word  the 
phras^  that  will  express  the  particular  idea  and  not  another.  In  spite  of 
Srs  success  he  once  said  to  his  collaborator:  ''You  will  never  And  during 
your  whole  life  a  single  soul  to  tell  you  at  the  end  whether  you  are  the 
gWRtest  genius  in  the  world;  no,  nor  whether  you  are  tne  last,  the  most 
stinking  descendant  of— -Ponson  du  Terrail."  ^- 

I         The  Great  Betrayal  j 


Recent  Plays  with  Judas  Iscariot  as  Hero- 
Strange  Legends  About  the  Traitor.  ' 

Within  a  short  time  several  plays  with  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  he^jhave 
been  published  a.id  one  at  least  has  been  produced,  "Judas  Iscariot,  by 
E  Temple  Thurston  (London,  last  month).  Mr.  Thurston  is  kno.-n 
in  Boston  as  a  dramatist  by  his  "Wandering  Jew.  • 

There  is  "Judus,"  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  ^^^^^laude  Houghton 
published  by  the  Four  Seas  Company  of  this  city;  there  is  The  Dark 
Hours-  Five  Scenes  from  a  History,"  by  Don  Marquis,  published  by 
Seday,  Page  Co..  Garden  City.  We  might  add  that  "Judas,  an 
epic  poem  by  T.  Sturge  Moore,  has  been  recently  published. 

Putting  Judas  on  the  stage  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.    It  not 

of  the  EvangeLts.'-  was  perfectly  played  by  Leon  Segond.    There  were 

only  two  performances.   , 

A,r  "Marie  Magdeleine,"  known  at  first  as  an  oratorio  or 

German  plays.   

There  are  strange  and  fantastical  legends  about  Judas.    One  is  i^\d 
at  length  in  that  singular  book  bj.  J^omas  Hej.vooJ    J^e  Ge.-al  H 

fnThotJfr '  n«id^n  Sgend^^'^  utal  knotn^  ^o/.n^^^^s,  a  | 
moStf  cSsSr,  St.  Jerome.  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
1        A  man  namsd  Reuben  in  Jerusalem         .^^'^J^i,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
1  dreamed  that  she  would  have  a  son  who  would  b^t^.^^  ^    J^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
own  people.    So  they  put  the  child  m  a  ^jc^^^j^^^'  :^^^'=;hr  childless 
upon  an  island  caUed  Iscariot  (some  say  S^^^^^h^  Jhe^  ^ 
Queen  of  the  island  adopted  him  and  named  him  J^f/^/JJ^"^^^^ 
was  born  to  her.   Judas,  fearing  tie  would  ^/.^^"^^'^  ^i^^"' Je'^ 

the  two  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  slew  him  f  J  A^^^^^^J^^^^^,.^;  The 
he  entered  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate.    J"f^^^„^,^"'^ii'",e  longed  for 
palace  of  Pilate  overlooked  Reuben's  orchard    and  ^'^f^^/^ff  f° 
S  Spies  that  he  saw.  Judas,  climbing  the  -11,  va^  met  by  h-/f 
who  protested  against  the  intrusion,  thereupon  Judas  beat  ou 
father's  brains  with  a  store.  Cyborea  was  a  rich  widow.  PUate  arrang  _ 


•  aould  marrrh^.^  AJCier  marriage   JiTdas  asked 

mo"therlwife  why  she  was  so  sad.  She  v'old  him  of  her  dream,  how  her 
Sy  ^vas  put  in  the  boat;  then  her  husband  was  slain  and  the  murderer 
escaped,  and  she  was  compelled  tb  marry  apainst  her  will.  Then  Judas 
Sew  the  truth.  Cyborea  persuaded  him  to  repent,  and  become  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.  _ 

On  the  stage  Judas  has  at  times  beeu  represented  as  in  love  with 
Marv  Magdalene,  and  jealousy  has  been  assigned,  with  greed  of  money  as 
a  cause  of  the  betrayal.  In  Mr.  Hwghton's  play  Judas  is  in  love  with  a 
woman  named  Ruth  who  passionately  loves  In After  the  treacherou^^ 
f  tV,h«.>  i<;  in  aeonv  of  remorse.  "No  heart  can  hold  my  hell.  Ruth  throus 
hfr'arm  abourhTnrcheers  him.  "What  is  his  death  to  us7  Come  life; 
come  "ove'  ■    There  is  no  heaven  but  here.  No  world  but  this,  no 

God  but  death,  no  hope  Beyond  the  day's  desire.  .  -  How  we  w.H 
drown  memor;  in  dalliance.   And  fill  caressing  night  with  laughter  low 

J™  spurns"!;'.' "O,  that  my'heart  Ere  held  so. slight  a  thing  as  thou 
beloved'  N^y  thou  art  very  woman-in  thy  soul  No  heights,  and  in  hy 
heart  no  Shs.  Begone!"  But  Ruth  is  faithful  till  the  end  Tne  play 
doses  with  her  bitter  words:  "Judas  hath  hanged  himself  0  dead  dead, 
dead  The  Na/arene  hath  cried  with  a  great  voice.  'My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me ? '  And  all  the  world  is  dark,  dark,  dark! 

Mr  Houghton  represents  Judas  as  a  doubter  at  the  beginnmg,  for  a 
time  beiiS  in  the  Saviour,  ecstatic  in  his  belief,  then  again  suspicious 
at  last  ragini  against  the  Saviour,  because  the  world  is  no  better  for  his 
appearance. 

In  Mr.  Thurston's  drama,  as  in  Mi".  Houghton's,  the  Saviour  is  not 
broueht  on  the  ^tage.  Mr.  Thurston's  Judas  is  determined  to  serve  in  the 
eSy  kingdom  which  the  Saviour  will  establish.  Fmdmg  no  Messiah  he 
turns  to  Huldah.  a  Canaanite,  but  when  he  sees  the  widow's  son  of  Nam 
Sised  from  the  lead,  he  forsakes  jfeldah  until  towards  the  end  of  the  play 
she  is  taken  to  him  as  he  is  d^-ing.  He  has  attempted  to  cure  her  by  a 
Sacle  Failing,  he  resolves  on  the  betrayal  thinking  that  he  can  thus 
force  the  Messiah  to  declare  and  assert  himself.  ,.   ,    ,  , 

Rkhard  Senry  Horn  in  his  "Judas  Iscariot.  a  Miracle  W'--^^^^ 
has  St  been  alone-founded  his  drama  on  the  ^yi^othesis  that  Judas  in 
hiJ  desire  to  see  the  Saviour  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  thought  touring 
a  benSficent  result  bv  betraying  him;  an  "untenable"  hypothesis  sa«l  ^ 
Llemn  rev  ewer,  "because  one  directly  opposed  to  scripture. '  WaUot 
Story,  the  sculptor,  one  of  the  many  that  accounted  for  the  betrayal  on 
1  this  ground? 

I        Did  Judas  hang  himself?  Sir  Thoma's  Browne  co'n.^:idered  the  question, 
and  Sd  not  agree  with  learned  ancients  who  said  he  died  under  a^cart- 
wheel     sTr  Thomas  believed  he  died  from  ".suspension  or  pendulous  Ula- 
rueation"    It  was  once  believed  that  on  certain  times  of  the  year  Judas 
I  was  released  from  hell  and  allowed  to  sit  on  a  great  rock  m  the  sea.  There 
St  Brandon  saw  him,  "in  full  great  misery  and  pain  for  the  waves  of  the 
sea  had  so  beaten  his  body  that  all  the  flesh  was  gone  off,  and  nothing 
St  but  sinews  and  bare  bones.   And  when  the  waves  were  gone,  there 
was  f  canvas  that  hung  over  his  head  which  beat  his  body  full  sore^  with 
Uhe  blowing  of  the  wind."  This  story,  related  in  "The  Golden  Legend" 
1  nearly  700  years  ago,  probably  moved  Robert  Buchanan  to  write  his 

I  "Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot."   J  . 

i  But  concerning  the  story  of  Judas  cs  murderer  and  unwittingly  in- 
cestuous-  why  he  betrayed  and  how  he  met  his  death,  let  us  quote  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  again:  "Many  more  there  are  of  indifferent  truths,  whose 
Lbi™us  expositions  woithy  divines  and  preachers  often  draw,  into 
wholesome  and  sober  uses,  whereof  :we  shall  not  speak.  With  industry  we 
decline  such  paradoxes,  and  peaceably  submit  unto  their  received  accep- 

tions."  ..-^^  

Mr  Marquis  has  written  a-wfteito  his  play  in  which  he  says  he  has 
iiot  ittemnted  any  original  interpretation  of  the  story,  nor  ot  the 
Lio's?e"sonality!  ''I  haf e  been  careful  to  adhere  to  the  orthodox  version 
accented  by  the  Christian  Church  from  its  infancy.  This  is  not  merely 
because  I  wish  to  avoid  offending  the  sensibilities  of  Christian  people 
i  but  iso  because  I  think  it  right  dramatically."  Even  if  he  beheved  the 
ctory  to  be  a  myth,  legends  became  fixed  in  a  certain  form;  ';a  violation 
of  the  form  is  almost  certain  to  be  at  the  expense  of  some  vital  signifi- 
cance which  they  hold  for  the  mulitude."  So  his  purpose  is  to  show  on  the 
st^eel  part  of  the  story  of  Jesus  as  is  set  down  m  the  four  Gospels- 
He  Ls  not  departed  by  as  much  as  one  syllable  from  utterances  re 
norted  in  one  version  or  another  of  the  Gospels.  ,■ 

There  has  long  been  in  English-speaking  countries  a  sentiment 
agailTthe  appearfnce  of  Jesus  jn  the  stage.  As  Mr.  Marquis  jus  y 
says  Divinity  cannot  thus  be  shOsrtfc;  no  actor  can  impersonate  Divinity 
Marquis  does  not  believe  that  when  Jesus  spoke  of  his  Father  he 
meant  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  of  us.  He  is  confident  that  Jes^s 
was  as  explicit  as  possible  in  his  claim.   For  this  he  was  condemned  and 

i  ""%ts  Mr.  Marquis  hope  that  his  play  ^^411  be  P-duced?  He  has  sup- 
'nlied  scene  plats  and  stage  directions.  His  Judas  is  at  fir^t  rather 
helpiess-  then  emotional  and  passionate.  "He  alternates  between  this 
-helde'sness  in  the  hunds  of  fate,  for  which  he  holds  Jesus  responsible,  and 
sudden  fterce  fits  of  rebellion  against  it  and  hatred  of  Jesus,  the  cau=e 
of  it   He  feels  himself  literally  'possessed.' " 

There  are  stronglv  dramatic  scenes:  as  the  examination  before  the 
Sanhedr  n;  the  s  ene^fn  Pilate's  palace.  In  the  examination,  witnesses 
sav  thei'  say  in  turn,  while  others  provide  a  running  comment,  ^n  the 
nalace  Procla,  the  wife  of  Pilate,  warns  him  against  handing  o^r  the 
Sviour  to  th;  priests  and  the  mob.  The  whole  scene  -^  ^^-irab^  con- 
trived for  dramatic  effect,  and  this  is  only  one  of  "^^^ ;  J"  •  ^f^'^^^ 
"rlL^t-Vin  "  the  effect  is  that  "We  are  at  the  edge  of  the  hiU  at  OS  vary, 
and  ?S  Jesus%s  haUmg  on  the  Cross  just  off  stage,  and  that  ^11  are 

'°°'Tll  Ma'rq'uis'dldicates  the  pl.y:  "To  the  memory  of  my  late^wii,. 
Reina  Melcher  Marquis."  '     '  - 

l..wond.r  if  this  bird  is  suint  .o  give  | 
■  me  a  Christmas  present.        ^  ^  ^ 

1  POLARITY 

/r>„  rr-verse  sides  of        same  gramo- 
iphonrrro7d         preserved  the  voices^ 
l^rreary  andShackleton.) 
j.Xis   .ow  on  record  that  .the  earth  iB'\ 


shall  I  roll  my  own?  TINKER. 

^Ue^ry'Trme  T^.TL  friend  nowadays 
_wen  somehow-I  just  can't  help  !t- 
buT  the  thought  pops  inta^my  mmd- 


BH  the  su  .  -sy  .  rown  of  niy 

In  Its  centre  you  may  seo  the 
>UBh   wlilch  protrudes   the  end  •<! 
cither  Pole. 

tirk.  each  time  I  draw  the  record 
for-'Ji, 

srif-sttmo  Vole  Is  either  bouth  or 
Ni>rt)», 

)rdlnK  "s  the  »ldo  earth  rests  upon 
'8  l'iary"s  voice  ov  U-  .t    .f  SUackle- 
loii. 

ask  me  how  I  count,  u:  '.  in-  risk 
tarting  out  and  fiillUie  "ff  the  disc, 
gravity  tha.',  keepa  "ic  In  control, 
AS  the  "needle"  moves  toward  the 
Pole.  A.  W. 

"H  THOMPSON  1 

dUh  Thompson,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
1  yesterday   afternoon   In  Jordan 

before  a  friendly  audience  of  Bood 
'    This  was  her  program:  fantasle 

sonata,  C  minor.  Moz.art;  Sonata 
lea,   MacDowoU;   Nocturne,   op.  62, 

1,'  Chopin;  Valse,  op.  No.  3, 
oarollc.  Intermezzo,  Mouasorgsky ; 
se  Exotlque,  Alexander  &'^lnert; 
ntalo  AmanI;  Danse  de  Puck.  0e- 
y;  Danse  RltuoUe  du  Feu,  De  Falla. 
Iss  Thompson  did  8omo  admirable 
Ing  yesterday.    By  her  delivery  of 

opening  theme  of  the  Mozart 
ata  she  showed  her  appreciation  oi 

too    often    forgotten    fact  that 

ft  was  a  man  who  dealt  with 
t    things    greatly;    he    did  not 

ly   dally  with   the   pretty.  Nobly 

presented  the  splendor  of  Mac- 
Mil's  opening  page,  vividly  those 
er  passages  that  hint  at  Jousts  and 
mevs  If  Miss  Thompson  does 
•  know  Just  how  MacDo well's  music 
iht  to  be  played,  who  does?  Nevcr- 
fless  it  seems  possible  that  she 
ild  make  the  sonata  more  effect Uj. 
ay  If  she  played  it  less  episodically. 
.„  without  disturbing  pauses  be- 
een  the  movements;  less  like  a  suc- 
r/lon  of  little  scenes,  more  lll^e  -i 
le  dramatic  poem, 
ro  the  Chopin  nocturne  Miss  Thomp- 
1  brought  fine  singing  tone  and 
autlfully  graded  runs,  a  wide  varletj. 

pedal  effects  to  the  pretty  pieces 
■  ^Amanl  and  Alexander  Stelnert. 
enly  felt  rhythm  to  the  de  Palla  dance 
d  the  Intermezzo  by  Moussorgsky. 
Mozart,  MacDowell,  Russians  mod- 
ne— Miss  Thompson  does  n"*  'et  tti^ 
nvenUons  bother  her.  Would  she 
nture.  on  another  occasion,  to  go  nu 
rther  back  than  Rubinstein  and  play 
le  of  his  barcarolles?  Who  knows  but 
liat  an  audience  would  like  It  as  well 

Choplns?  ^- 


HAIKOVSKY  MUSIC 
?0R  PENSION  FUND 

\  The  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  fantasy, 
he  elegy  and  the  waltz  from  the  aer-. 
made  for  strings,  the  E  minor  sym- 
ihony,  No.  5— this  was  the  prograin 
vlr.  Koussevitzky  chose  for  the  first 
?en8lon  Fund  Concert  of  "the  season, 
in  «'all  Tchaikovsky  program."  If  any- 
me  felt  disposed  to  ask  why  he  dl4 
t.  In  Boston  In  1924.  a  glance  at  .♦.he 
ludlence  packing  Symphony  Hall  to  the 
ioors  would  have  answered  the  ques- 
ion.  A  finer  program,  nevertheless, 
«-ouId  probably  have  served  as  well; 
!«rely  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  fame  Is  auf- 
Iclently  great  to  fill  the  hall. 
Granting  the  worthy  determination 
make  sure  of  an  overflowing  audi- 
ence, how  could  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
irlng  himself  to  help  lessen  the  dlmln- 
shing  fame  of  his  great  compatriot  by 
:>erformlng  his  "Francesca"?  In  Its 
lay  It  made  a  stir  by  its  frenzied  rep- 
■osentation  of  Dante's  hell.  But  what 
i^es  so  quickly  In  music  as  frenzy? 
The  noise,  at  all  events.  Is  left.  An 
uproar  ••.o  equal  parts  of  "Francesca." 
Stravinsky's  "Spring"  being  not  for- 
fotten,  has  surely  not  been  heard  In 
Symphony  Hall  for  many  a  day. 

i  The  audience,  of  a  mind  with  the 
hook  in  Hardy's  novel  who  would  nor, 
iieed  Ethelberta's  advice  to  wear  less 
ilamboyant  bonnets  "because  she  did 
l  ike  a.  good  flare-up  about  her  face  of 

ii  .Sunday  afternoon,"  liked  the  fan- 
tasy very  much.  To  Judge  by  the  ap- 
plause. .♦Jiey  liked  the  two  movements 
i.rom  the  Serenade  far  less.  Empty 
music  If  it  has  enough  flourish  to  It, 
evidently  pleases  better  than ',  honest, 
trivial  music  that  Is  quiet. 

It  was  good  to  hear,  though  late  In  the 
day,  the  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  per- 
haps at  his  best.  Nothing  he  ever 
wrote  sounds  better,  and  even  his  most 
virulent  detractors  must  admit  that 
when  pure  sound  Is  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion Tchaikovsky,  In  his  later  years, 
knew  what  he  was  about.  Its  melody 
escapes  the  commonness  that  sometiroea 
does  Tchaikovsky's  music  damage.  Its 


mors   Jrill'^llr^  1.1 

would        i'"^"  ■ 
,  ,        'w..       11  I  .living  such  musio 
:  V  his  as  IS  Br.-at  nf  its  kind.  llk«  t^he 
,„.,honv   in    !•:    minor,    his  memory 
V  ,rl.l  stay  green  tho  looPf. 

Mr.  Kou-tBevitv-ky  cnndu.  tod  the  'y™' 
Iplumy  with  studied  euro  wHhout  und,.' 
atress  of  Its  emotional  force,  yot 
t ue  y.  at  times  thrilllngly.  Tho  »udlenc«. 
ll.ioned  with  an  absorption  v^ 
!  marked.  Tho  applauie  at  the  end  waa 
overwhelming.  • 


WHITEMAN  AGAIN 

>aul  Whtteman  and  l.ts  orchestra 
cave  last  night  a  second  <?oncert  In 
Symphony  hall.  Aguin  he  called  It  An 
Entertainment  In  American  Music, 
a«aln  he  had  Mr.  George  Gershwin  to 
play  the  solo  pftrt  In  his  ,  ^'^.''P- 
BOdy  in  Blue,"  and  a«aln  the  vast 
audience  was  moved  to  rapturous  ap- 

"'no  wonder.  The  orchestra's  playing 
acemed  even  more  remarkable,  on  a 
second  hearing,  than  It  did  a  week  ago, 
remarkable  for  molloNvness  "J  ;°""'J' 
when  that  high  quality  was  called  for, 
notable  always  for  rhythtn. 

The  program  varied  little  froin  that 
lof Tast  week,  n<,t  at  all  In  Mr  White- 
man's  experimenU  In  higher  things  In 
Jaiz,  not  very  much  In  music  of  the 
more  popular  kind,  the  most  sink  ng 
additions  being  MacDowell  s  70  a  \y»d 
Rose"  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  s  Wmn 
to  the  Sun."  both  keyed  up  to  a  skittish 
rhythm  which  did  them  no  harm,  al- 
.thougk  It  ml^t  distress  people  who ' 
^"^lie'e^^nlCcouM^ot  fall  to  dellg^tt ; 

i  ,1  mel^y  boisterous  comedy 
fifr/ln  lU  ^a;.  and  playing  perfect 

Since"' M^-  WUIttman  Invites  corn- 
To  nfmiallty  'to  write  music  for  his 
Sst^^very  likely  he  will  soon  be 
«b^e  to  produce  better  music  than  he 
c^n  find  at  present.  But  up  to  the  mo- 
ment he  has  had  no  luck,  for  the  mo- 
ment Ms  pieces  become  preten  lous 
Tw^y  goes  the  charm,  strong  of  i  s 
S  fn  which  his  popular  ^muslo 
abounds. 


PEOPLE'S  PLAYS  | 
SEVENTH  CONCERT! 

At  the  St.  "James  theatre,  yesterday  j 
afternoon,  the  People's  Symphony  or> 
chestra,  with  Stuart  Masoff^as  conduc- 
tor, and  Walter  H.  Kidder,  baritone,  as 
assisting  artist,  gave  the  following  pro- 
I  gram,  for  their  seventh  concert: 

Curry,  "Blomldon,"  concert  overture: 
Mendelsshon,   Symphony  No.   4   In  A 
1  major  (Italian);  Mozart,  Serenata  not- 
'•  tuma  (for  two  small  orchestras);  Verdi. 
'  aria  "ErI  Tu"  from  "Un  Mallo  In  Mas- 
chera" ;    Moussorssky,   prelude  to  the 
opera  "Khovantchlna";   Berlioz,  over- 
ture "Carnaval  Romaln." 

The  concert  yesterday  afternoon  vras 
one  of  the  best  that  this  orchestra 
has  given,  both  In  content  and  in  per- 
formance. There  was  no  dull  padding 
with  antiquated  pieces  of  slight  l"tet-- 
est;  there  were  no  empty  "ear  tick- 
lings" and  orchestral  blares  to  delight 
the  naive.  , 

Both  the  prelude  to  Moussorgsky  s 
opera  of  "Khovantchina"  and  the 
"Carnaval  Remain"  overture  from/ 
Berlioz's  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  have  al- 
ready been  played  here  this  season,  so  ;, 
they  need  no  further  comment.  The  • 
"Blomldon"  overture,  suggested  by 
the  ways  of  this  bluff  off  the  Cape 
Breton  coast,  Is  pleasantly  descrip- 
tive music,  not  strikingly  original,  and 
In  Its  latter  half.  Wagnerian  in  mood 
and  In  orchestration.  Mr,  Curry,  who 
was  present,  acknowledged  the  ap- 
plause. 

It  was  va  pleasure  to  hear  again 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  symphony;  It 
Is  so  warm  in  Its  melody,  so  spontan- 
eous, and  played  so  seldom  now.  Yet 
some  have  objected  to  the  leaping  Sal- 
tarello  as  a  last  movement;  they  I 
think  >lt  too  light  hearted,  too  hap- ] 
hazard  for  a  conclusive  finale — undig- 
nified. 

The  Mozart  Serenade  for  two  small 
orchestras,  the  second  echoing  the 
first,  marking  its  accents,  its  themes, 
and  extenuating  them,  Is  an  ingenious 
trifle,  a  salon  piece,  one  of  the  many 
divertimentl  of  his  Salzburg  period;  a 
piece  not  too  well  known,  and  well 
worth  the  playing. 

Instead  of  the  aria  from  Massenet  s 
"Herodlade."  as  announced,  Jlr.  Kidder 
fi.ing  Rheinharfs  "Erl  Tu"  from  the 
third  act  of  "The  Masked  Ball'  ;  he 
sang  dramatically,  articulately;  he  has 
I  not  a  large,  voice,  but  he  did  not  try 
to  force  it.  and  bellow  for  the  galleries. 
Yet  he  was  loudly  applauded,  and  sang  j 
an  encore  In  popular  vein.  j 
Next  week  there  will  be  no  concert,, 

--       -        "      »-V.-.    nrlffin  ' 


•  M.-i,.|... 
;  li.  ,.  to  \thallo"  o 

S;.<  n«,   •- .  .1  •         '  T  violin 
•ninor,  op.  01;  Godard,  aroncs  iioetnqui;.-., 
'•>gn»r,  "Bine  Faust"  overture. 

E.  O. 


"No  one  has  called  so  far  but  one  old 
lady  to  look  at  a  house.  I  directed  her 
to  the  cemetery  to  spare  expense  of 
moving."— Emily  Dlcklneon. 

"WHAT'S  THE»8HObTIN'  ABOUT?' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Comical   Win   Rogers   says   that  In 
sinking  tho  battleship  Washington,  cur 
best   bet  on   the  high   seas,   we  also 
ruined  the  next  best  ship  In  the  target 
[  practice.'   .  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
j  wo  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
1  we  are  not  onljh  willing  to-  sacrlfloe  our 
I  own  big  ship,  but  are  also  able  to  shoot 
down  the  same  sort  of  a  battler  for  any 
I  other  nation.  -,  . 

We  might  have  blown  It  up  from  the 
Inside,  which  would  not  mean  an?tlilng, 
as  one  is  sel4om  permitted  to  sink 
enemy  ships  from  the  interior.  We  just 
dropped  It  by  expert  outside  work,' 
li  tvhich  proves  to  any  one  that  from  the 
1  same  shooting  distance  wo  could  shoot 
down  an  enemy  baltlf^ship,  particularly 
If  that  enemy,  refused  to  return  the  fire. 
(As  a  naval  demonstration  It  was  a  fine 
exljlbltion  of  sparring  before  a  mirror.) 

Mr.  Rogers  also  makes  fun  of  the  •'act 
that  England  agreed  that  wo  might 
thus  sink  the  Washington,  using  her  as 
a  tairget.  Yet  It  must  be  remembered 
that  England  did  not  Insist  that  we 
Kink  the  officers  and  crew  with  the 
ship.  That  certainly  Vas,  a  (diplomatic 
victory  for  Mr.  Hughes.  ,  .•  H.  A.  H. 
Boston.  . 

A   BALLADE   OF   GREEK   HEROES  : 

(For  Aa  the  World  Wags) 
Wing-footed  to  the  Gorgon's. lair 
Prince  Persetts  funs  along  the  skies, 
Medusa  of  the  serpent  hair 
The  dreadful  qirest  of  his  emprise; 
And  lo'  he  wins,  as  home  ho  files 
Athene's  gift,  a  peerless  gage: 
Andromeda,  with  April  eyes — 
Theirs  was  the  olden,  golden  age. 

WMn  Jason  fell  In  Pellas',  snare,  . 
Old  Chelron's  crew,  sublime  allies, 
To  Colchis  In  the  Argo  tare 
To  die  with  him  or  seize  the  prize;' 
And.  while  with  brazen  bulls  he  vies, 
Whilt  vainly  dragon -warriors  rage, 
Medela  all  her  magic  piles—.  1 
Theirs  was  the  siden,  golden  a^e/'  '  ^ 
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with  nobl  >  youths  would  Theseus  share 

The  victory,  or  sacrifice — 

The  cold  blue  lips  of  death  would  dare 

'J  o  kin  the  Thing  in  evil  guise; 

Siveet  Ariadne  him  espies. 

And  guides,  and  goes  with  him  a  stage; 

At  Naxos  parting,  -not  unwise — ■ 

Theirs  was  the  olden,  golden  age. 

Herpes,  your  Spelt  aU  time  defle*;-' 
your  loves  and  labors,  page  on  pftge 
Sing  a,fi'ie  strain  that  never  dies — 
Yours  was  the  olden,  golden  age., 
Concord,  N.  H.  B.  F.  KEENE. 


ON  THE  CAPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  one  regret  of  my  life  that  I  never 
visited  eiamport,  the  summer  home  of 
the  sociological  sage.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  but  I  made  one  trip'  down  on 
the  Cape  which  X  well  remember.  It 
was  In  June,  1896.  I  was  traveling  for 
a    Boston    house.     Monday  morning  I 

'went  direct  to  Provincetown  by  bain. 

I  The  nex.t  morning  by  train  to  Orleans: 

I  Two  of  us  got  a  covered  carryall,  for  it 

jwas  raining  hard,  and  rode  all  day.  I 
don't  remember  now  how  .many  South, 
West  and  East  Dennises  we  made,  but 
that  jiight  we  put  up  at  North  I.lar- 

■wleh;  ':It  wasn't  really  j^-hotel,  B^,/yet. 

'a  boarding  holise,  where  we'.  stOppedV 
but  a  little  of  each.    The  next  morning 

i  l  was  first  In  the  dining  room.  I  heard 
a  female  voice  saying:  "WIU  you  have 
your  potato  boiled  or  fried?"-  On  look- 
ing up,  1  saw  the  landlady  standing  at 
the  dining,  room  door  wjt^^  a  boi!f-d,  por 
tato  pol.sed  upon  a  fork.  "Boiled,  If  you 
please,"  I  replied.  I  received  my  So- 
larsum  tuberosum  hot  from  the  fork 

1  that  morning.  , 

-        ALBION  B.  CROCfKEFv. 
SomervUle. 

(  — — 

OUR  YOUNG  GIRLS 

As  the  World  Wag?: 
!  I  w^nt  to  put  forward  the  name  of 
■  Mr.  NightlrijBale.  who  lives  in  Cambridse 
land  teaches  music,  as  a  strong  caiull- 
Idate  for  the  department  of  music  In  tne 
iHall  of  Fame.  Perhaps  he  should  be 
'allowed  two-fold  distinction  and  per- 
imltted  to  adorn  the  ornithological  realm 
i  also. 

Being  a  "gabber"  myself,  I  appreel- 
lated.JJr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  remarks 


on  the  '    "  ' 

tnnlty 

iiirilf).  1 

■    .-.f   tll^■   l  iH.       ■  "  '     '  ■  '   •"  '■•    '  . 

„i  .  unruly  n.tn.'-  <■  Youth  dominates 
ti,..  social  inn.,  of  'lil.i  country.  I  saw 
I  •  peppy"  3''une  nil.,  avoc  drolf's  Jarn- 
i.os  being  piloted  pbout  the  Wlden^^r 
library  after  fTrr-rent  football  game. 
■11, a  first  Intlma/Jon  1  had  of  her  pres- 
,  nee  was  a  raucous  "Vah"  when  her 
(sort— strange  to  i-ny.  a  rather  at- 
tractive lad— cnll<d  her  attention  to 
some  detail.  Uep.Mited  "Yah.s"  were  all 
Mho  offired  in  linguHl  aprtrcclatlon.  She 
was  not  chary  of  rouge  tior  of  leg  dis- 
play, and  so  was  as  easily  seen  as  heard. 
I  was  .struck  by  'Jie  utter  lack  of  ex- 
,ir.  sslon  in  tho  face  of  this  girl,  who 
v.:  typical  of  many.  That  charming 
I  ,l)llity  which  in  the  prerogative  of 
vouth  was  entirely  lacking.  A  duU 
"mask  replaced  It  Was  It  due  to  gaz- 
ing on  film  actresses  whose  attempts  at 
expjresslon  are  Clmaces? 

PATIENCB  PEACOCK. 

Cambridge. 

IN    "SKARKA3TIC"    VEIN  ] 
As  jytie  World  Wags:  j 
Now  that  a  bonus  of  $10,000  and  pro-  I 
motion   have    been    proposed    for    the  i 
world  fliersi  I  presume  that  we  may  | 
expect  gallons  of  Ink  to  be  spread  and 
numerous  cases  of  high  blood  pressure 
result  from  the  wrltteij  ;ind  verbal  com- 
ments of  self-elected  guardians  of  the 
national  treasury  and  those  who  see  In 
.'his  a  further  glorification  of  Mars  In 
lauding  members  of  that  organization 
of  arch-enemies  of  peace— the  army. 

T.  F. 


A  LIMERICK  OLUB 

As  the  World  Wags:  ) 

There  was  In,  I  think,  1876,  an  or- 
ganized Limerick  Club  in  Boston.  The 
regular  dinner  was  on  New  Year's  night  ' 
at  the  Old  Elm  on  Tremont  street,  near  1 
West  street.  "  The  club  was  started  by  ; 
Nat  Chllda  -Of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  ' 
Charlie  Hoyf  !and  Saim  Stearns.  There 
were  about  23-  members,  Cheever  Good- 
win, Nat  Goodwin,  Robert  Barnet,  Cur- 
tis Guild,  Jr., .  among  them.    We  had 
honorary  members.  •  Eob"  Burdelte  of 
the   BurUngton    HawUeye   and  "Bun" 
Hawthorne,  the  wit  of  Bowdoln  College. 
Many  of  our  limericks  were  published; 
hundreds  of  them  were  not,  and  never 
will  be,  especially  not  In  church  maga- 
zine, but  thtjre  were  some  good  ones. 
I  was  vicS-prerldenI  and  one  year  won 
the  prize,  a  box  of  cigarf    Sly  limerick 
was  about  a  young  lady  of  Niger  who 
would  ride  astride  her  pet  tiger.  She 
went  out  one  day  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  when  she  W.urnsd  she  was  Inside, 
not  astride  the    j;-f     As  Fii»-.!c  St«<:k- 
ton's  "l^dy  and  the  Tiger  "  was  then 
a  sensational  story,  this  limerick  wan 
often  quoted.    When  Charlie  Hoyt  and 
Sam  Stearns  left  the  Boston  Post,  to 
which  thev  had  contributed  the  "AU 
Sorts"  coiumn,  the  club  ceased  to  exis: 
as  an  org'anizatlon.    I  think  that  "Bob  ' 
Barnet  and  I  are  the  on!-   .  :       -  ' 
club  now  living.  FK.\: 


ST.  JAMHS  THEJATREJ— The  Boston 
Stock  company  In  "The  Conspiracy,"  a 
•melodrama  In  three  acts,  t>y  Samuel 
Baker  and  John  Emerson.  Staged  by 
Samuel  Godfrey.    The  cast: 

How  Towne  Roberta  1>«  CI&t'/. 

Samuel  SOi'lpnitn  Houston  RIohaTd; 

Prof.  Kaufmas  Frederick  Murray 

OdI.  Stiwltz   Hal  Stacl! 

Mar;raTet  Holt  Elsie  Hit3 

NeTTSlioy  George  Spelvlr; 

John  Howell  Bernard  Nedell 

.Mr.  Ohrlstoiphcr  Win  Hlati 

■Wlntbipop  CKiTerlng  Ralph  Retnley 

Oapt^'ln  Ryan  ...Ralph  Morebous<^ 

Mark  Holt  .iLouls  Leon  Hall 

ilartlha  Anna  I^ayng 

.luanita  Perez..........  OOlTe  Blakenej 

Enrico  SaTeUI  Roy  B'.klns 

Adolpb  Weinberg......  Samuel  Godfrey 

John  Flynu  Frank  Twltdiell 

Victor  Holt  John  Collier 

In  the  first  scene  the  pitch  of  the 
company  was  In  too  low  a  key.  To  be 
sure,  the  office  of  a  settlement  house 
would  suggest  conversation  of  the  tip- 
toe variety,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  exposition,  for  the  first  10  minutes 
were  entirely  lost  and  one  felt  for  those 
In  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Clavering,  the  writer  of  detective 
stories,  and  the  chief,  as  well  as  piv- 
otal character,  was  often  made  a  comlo 
character,  not  by  the  excellent  Mr.  | 
RemleyTtlmself,  but  rather  by  an  audi- 
ence In  the  mood  of  hair-trigger 
laughter,  -  who  mistook  his  testy  and 
temperamental  ways  for  the  manners 
of  a  comedian. 

It  Is  not  explained  by  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Emerson  how  Clavering  stumbled 
inadvertently  over  the  visualization  of 
Margaret's  part  In  the  murder  of  Mor- 
ton, while  Margaret  ■was  taking  dicta- 
tion of  his  6tor>'.  To  be  sure  the  writ- 
ing of  detective  stories  was  hla  trade, 
but  there  were  no  Incidents  previous  to 
this  point  In  tha  development  of  the 
play  that  would  give  Clavering  the  i 
slightest  clue. 
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Margaret  ha.  ^'^/^X'vtX  du^"l 

erated  WTiet,  iiio  iof>»»»  nle'ht  of 

'^'l^othlns  mu.t  don.  to  »WeW 
J^i^a^.  !l'onertra.VrnaTf; 

'°n^,er  '"Howell  Bpeakff'r  Margaret 
raplier.  "^'^fi'  ^i- vgrlne  commenoea 
;^u^fo^  andl^IargS^^^^^^^  doso  with 
his  Biorj,  o.  climax  has  already  been 
to  Xve    Yet  Claverlng  listens  j 

^'i  ife  luree  the  white  slavers  tol 

picture  of  future  ' 
Atr  Remley  8  was  an  unusuaiiy  weii 
nreoarrd  Cllvering  for  one  Involved 
f  ?^  arduous  details  of  stock.  A 
nin^  for  much  detail,  he  suc- 
^^^^^  T  n  leprctln^ Tconvlnclng  char- 
ceeded       ^epi"  ng  a  Margaret, 

^fctfrS'  he  hfa^  hearted  girl,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  overexaggeratlon. 
Mr  Hedell  was  rather  the  actor  than 
the  reporter.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
cast  there'  is  much  to  say  In  the  way 
of  commendation.— T.  A.  k. 


be  useful  for  many  a  revival  lo  come — IT 
only    all    his    people    can    resist  the 


vuty    tLLi    Ilia    jjcvvio    Can  resist 
temptation  to  exaggerate.    Last  night 
they  did  so  nobly.  R,  R.  a. 


•COPLET    THEATRB--n>ree  Live 
Ghosts."  farcical  comedy  In  three  actsl 
by  Frederick   S.   Isham.     The  Boston 
Repertory  Company.  E.  E.  Cllve.  man- 
ager.  The  cast:  Ba,„ 

Mrs.  Oubblns  kathirlne  etandlns 

MISS  woofers   Frandl  Compton 

Bolton   ••■  E    E  Cllve 

Jimmy  Ou/bblns  »  phlUp  Tonge 

William  Foster  -^j^^  jiowbray  , 

Spoofy   Marilanne  Dodge 

Rose  Gordon   -^^  wordley  Hulse  i 

Brlggs   Franklyn  Francis 

2aSrLei«ster.V.V.V.V.-.-.E.speth  Dudgeon 

Since  this  play  has  been  performed 
m  Boston  before,  at  the  Plymouth  The- 
atre, a  matter  of  three  years  ago.  Its 
plot  need  not  be  rehearsed.  Its  theme 
Is  enough  to  tell.  Three  soldiers  In 
the  English  army,  reported  dead,  ap- 
pear in  London.  One  Is  a  Cockney, 
dyed  m  the  wool,  another  an  Anierlcan 
who  enlisted  for  reasons  of  his  own 

^^u^^g  ^EnSlUr^f  obvlJu^y  %o. 
Lreedtag  in  whom  f  f -shock  has  in- 
duced a  taste  for  thievery  ^^^^f 
from  a  German  P^son,  th  s  odd  trio 
1  „nexnectedly  at  the  lodgings  of 
o'ne  Mrs    Srns.  the  Cockney's  step- 

"^S^rlnge  things  happen-Detectlves 
turn  up  in  search  of  the  American.  The 
mis  of  breeding  ste^s  Jewels  from 
the  gentry,  not  to  forget  a  baby, 
courteously  he  presents  his  booty  to 
his  hostess  the  Widow  Nubbins.  »^ 
course  In  no  time  a  man  "rives  from 
Scotland  Yard.  The  °' 
iween  him  and  Mrs.  Gubblnsl  ^  hen 
has  a  funnier  scene  been  seen. 

But  the  whole  play  Is  funny.  Not  only 
had  the  dramatist  the  right  Idea  of  a 
farce-to  develop  an  1"}P°^!'^'^„  ^""^e 
tlon  as  logically  as  though  he  je^ 
dealing  with  Mrs.  Tanqueray  herself-- 
but  he  had  the  skill  to  carry  out  his 
X  exceedingly  well.  He  made  his  peo- 
ple move  about  with  ease,  he  ^^fl^° 
no  %vords  Is  unfolding  his  lively  tale 
he  did  not  overlook,  even  In  a  farce,  the 
value  of  suspense.  „„t,„™  The 

A  good  farce  needs  good  acting.  The 
performance  last  night  ^f,  e°<"i 

the  Dlay  which  Is  saying  much,  ine 
fpld^  pace  brightened  I^a-s  which 
might  in  heavier  hands  »»ave  struck  a 
false  note.  Everybody  on  the  stage 
Lore  himself  with  the  gravity  th  a 
makes  a  farce  the  funniest.  Jhe  =enti 
ment  very  prettily  expressed  In  the 
case  of  the  three  soldiers'  friendship, 
was  not  unduly  stressed.  .  \ 

Miss  Edlss  played  the  outrageous  old 
haildan  without  a  touch  of  exaggera-  ' 
Uon  but  with  so  lifelike  a  |-rt-U"re 
that  If  the  case  were  not  Impossible, 
one  could  give  the  names  of  her  models. 
Te  for  her  looks,  another  for  her  man- 
ner— both  New  Englanders— yet  Miss 
Edlss  was  London  to  the  backbone, 
furety  she  has  done  nothing  heretofore 

^^'AVrth'eauaTIrSth!^^!"^  and  drollery 
'  at7  Cllve  p  ayed  her  son,  the  kindly 
I'cr^eatuie  of "IppaUlng  speech;  o^^^^^^ 
i  excellent  characterization  to  his  creait  i 
Mr    Mowbray  coped  successfully  with 
Ithe  playwright's  risky  e?P«'!J^,f 

making  a  man  who  has  lost  his  wits 
iTb^ec?  for  mirth.    Mr.  ^ompton  and 

^^l^al,e-[^es.-T\.fa^^£^^^^^^ 


MRS.  LESLIE  CARTER 
STARS  AT  KEITH'S. 

Again  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  haa  d«- 
serOd  the  stage,  temporarily,  and  for 
her  oresent  venture  In  vaudeville,  at 
KetthT  this  week,  she  has  chosen  a 
new^'and'  glowering  one-act  melodrama 
of  t>i,»  Russian  revolution,  written  oy 

repertoire     of     tne   ^         „  ^ar- 

effect  and  chilling  ^j;"""*  "  ersons  an 
and  effective  P'-J;,  w  th  ^H^^^^^^^^^^ 

!«h?lr  ^ofa  PH- V\rtary  and  a 

^'•brKLl^'"^""or°a'ciou\%rt"vhile 

^irt^c^r^sVrla  red  d.tator  of 

Petrograd,  and  "e  oai  ci 

tress  of   the   Bj^^nd   duke^  whom 

duchess  \bove"mentioned  dlc- 

Xr'  A°nexc:neftburlesciue.  If  played 

with  a  little  f«SS«;^"ogram.  as  M  not 
-For  the  rest      ^he  progran^  padding. 

H     ,mSif;»s°!  WOTOT.  still 

t^d  ■^^'-S  ""/Si"  rss"; 


Tenth  we«k. 
MAJESTIC  —  "Janice  Meredith 
(film),  film  version  of  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  story  of  revo- 
lutionary days.  Last  week. 
PLYMOUTH  —  "The  Potters, 
comedy  by  J.  P.  McEvoy  In  12 
scenes  dealing  vrith  the  Inci- 
dents In  tlie  everyday  family 
life  of  middle  class  America. 
Last  week. 
SHUBERT— "Gus  the  Bus"  (My 
Boy    Friend),   vaudeville  fla- 
vored murfcal  comedy  by  Jack 
Lait,  featuring  El  Brendel  and 
Flo  Bert.    Last  week. 
TREMONT— "Top  Hole,"  musical 
comedy  with  Ernest  Glendin- 
ning,  Ann  Milbum  and  Clare 
Stratton.   Last  week^  


B.  A.  A.  CONCERT 

The  concei  t  tonight  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  will 
be  given  bv  the  Vannlnl  Symphony  En- 
senfble  and  Phradic  Wells,  soprano  of 
the  Me-'ropnlitan  Opera  company.  the 
orchestral  pieces  will  be  the  ov"'"^ 
In  "Euryanthc,"  Londonderry  Air  and 
Shepherd's  Hey,  arranged  by  Grainger; 
a  Suite  by  Coleridge-Taylor,  and  Al- 
beniz's  Spanish  Rhapsody. 

Miss  Wells,  who  was  born  at  Klrks- 
ville    Mo.,    will   sing   "Vol   le  Sapete 
from  "Cavallerla  Rusticana,"  "Pleurex, 
mes    yeux"    from    Massanefs  ''C'd' 
and  songs  by  Delibes.  Terry  and  Clarke, 

^  C.    '7    •      -  - 

RiNTElN  RECITAL 


lisst    evening   ■^'llllam    K.  Kennle, 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  in  Stelnert  hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Sonata. 
Op.  27.  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Fantalsle,  Op. 
nrTT^r  TTD  **.  Chopin;  Love  Dream,  No.  3.  Liszt; 

HAKVARD  GLEE  CLUB 


SINGS  FOR  CHILDREN  Bens  ^ 


The   Music  Box,   Liadow;   The  Magic 

Op   oft.  Harberier;  Berceuse,  Op.  I 
.57.  Chopin:  Etude.  Op.  '-'5.  No.  6,  Chopin:  j 
■   Concert  Arabesques  on  Theme  of  "By 

Gives  Afternoon  Concert  for  the  Beautiful  - 


Blue    Danube."  Schulz- 


?«/>«  Afternoon  iJOnCeri  ivr  the  Beautiful  BIuc  mnuoe.  ^^"^'Z--  ; 
IVeS   AJieriluui*  Evler;  Etude  eii  Forme  de  Valse,  Op.  52,  , 

Yauna  People  in  bympnony  g  ^.  saint-Saens;  La  Campanella.  j 
M.  in*   »  r  ^^1^^^^         Rhapaodlo  Hongrolse,  No.  12.  i 

Hall  LiBzL.  I 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club.  led  bj  J^';      Apparently  .Mr.  Rennie  is  a  pianist  of  , 
Davison,    gave    a    concert  ^"""^  good  intentions,  and  it  has  been  said 

people    m    Symphony    hall    yesteroay  ^  labored  long  and 

afternoon.  The  Program  x^fir^^  rigorously  to  acquire  a  beautiful  tone 
choral  song^  by  Parry.  BJTd,  Lelsring, 
Orlando  Lasso.  Morley.  the  March  o, 
the  Peers  from  "lolanthe,  Granville , 
Bkntock's  "Lady  of  the  Lagoon  Zolo- 
tarleff's  "The  Gypsy,"  Cesar  Cul  s 
•■Nocti^e,"  as  well  as  folk  songs  of 

^"^lt^SnV''t\t1lm':^?  was  for  an 
aumen";  of  children  and  the^r  escorts  1 
Dr.  Davidson  and  the 
^^rohed  their  extenslv*  repertoire  for 
?^Ifc  of  the  16th  century  oontrapun- 
TallJ^I  lIsso.  B3n-d..themtle  known 
German  Volkmar  Lelsnng  and  Thomas 
Morley  Besides  these  they  chose 
Pa°;^'s  "JerusaJem."  f-™. 
William  Blake;  songs  of  .^^f^'f"^! 
Zolotarleft-a  favored  P"?'  ^'^^S, 
Korsakoff-and  Cesar  Cui;  a_ J^stful 
niece  after  a  Chinese  theme,    '-f^V  9} 

tsrurf.v^CrXt'^r^^y.. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  choruses.  In  these 
the  Glee  Club  Is  most  joyful. 

And    as  Is  their  custom,  the  Glee 
Club    sang    with    beautiful  precision. 

rhlsellin  "  coldly,  stressing  the  phrase,  

the  melodic  line,  the  vocal  nuance-ln  ^„^  j,,^  ^hauve  Sourls. 
thl    barbaric    glitter    of    Zolotarleff  Sj  ^^  j^r.  Rennie  were  to  be  less 

••Gypsy"  as  well  as  in  the  mus  c  of  the'    ^^rgio  in  his  playing,  there  would 
leth^Int^y.    Why  is  It  their  tendency  '^^'^^^ff  ^^anlng  to  his  theories  of  "Im- 
o  make  Ingenuity  of  fading  so  often  be  m       ^^^^^„.    ^  ^  ^ 

take  the  place  of   a  freer  warmth,  a  ^^ble,  that  one  wonders  ^vhy  he 

youthful  exuberance  and  %1.':^f"?J.f  uas  strc.ssed  it.  There  was  a^^all  ! 
^one?    Both  the  chorus  of        anthe  ^^st  evening.  E.  G. 

Ind  Money's  ga^  ""'^^'"t  '.PiJ' 
"Now  Is  the  Month  of  Maying  were 
loudly  demanded  again. 


and  rhvthm'.c  fluency.     And  he  Is  re- 
puted to  be  something  of  a  Freudian  as 
well  ;  for  his  contention  Is  tha*.  the  sub- 
sonsclous  self  is  dictator  to  the  musi-  , 
i  clan.    Perhaps  if  his  conscious  self  had 
!  not  been  so  completely  submerged  last 
evening,  tTiere  would  have  been  less  of 
'  the  automaton  In  his  playing, 
t     Occasionally  he  gave  to  an  Isolated  1 
1  phrase,  to  a  group  of  chords,  and  a  j 
melodic  line,  a  pleasing  tone;    but  for 
t>,e   rest,   his  playing   was   disjointed,  j 
lacking  in  Imagination  and  Intelligence,  j 
With  him  Chopin's  beautiful  Fantasie  | 
became     i.lmost     unrecognizable;       U  j 
might  have  been  any  dull  exercise  for, 
finger    and    arm:     the    Berceuse  and] 
Etude  of  disturbing  thirds  he  played  in  i 
like  vfin.     He  was  happier  with  the 
thoughtless     evolutions     of     Liadow  s 
"Music  Box."  but  for  him  it  never  pat- 
tered on  gayly  as  It  has  with  Baliev 


qu:i;.  I.  Donizetti.       .^ui;'JllO,  'I.an.cr 
Di     l-  .'derico"     (Arlesianal,  t  Cilea. 
Pagliarani;  "Suore  Che  Riposait"  (Koh 
crt  it'  Diablc>,  Meyerbeer.  G.  Guldi;  ■)".. 
Luccvaji  Le  Stclle"  (Tosca),  Pu<  i-ini.  G. ! 
Oiorgi;  "1  Bocmi  F.rrantI,"  Schumann.! 
choir;  "Caizonp  Napplltana"  (Neapoli- 
tan song  I.  ScaiidcUo,  choir:  "Toma  a 
Surriento  "  (Neapolitan  song).  De  Cur- 
tis. Barohl  and  choir;  "Va  Penslero" 
(Nabucco),  Verdi,  choir. 

The  first  part  of  the  program,  de- 
voted to  classical  sacred  music,  was  all 
choral,  the  singers  wearing  their  robes. 
The  work  of  the  choir  was  distinguished 
by  perfect  balance  and  accord  and  by 
the  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone  achieved  by  the  performers.  A 
group  of  six  boys,  taking  the  soprano 
parts,  was  particularly  notable. 

Part    two   was   made  up  of  secular 
numbcr.<i  and   Included  opera.*jc  selec- 
tions and  folk  songs,  the  singers  ap- 
pearlng    in  tlie    usual  evening    dress.  I 
Where  all  arc  on  such  an  even  level  of  R 
excellenof   it   is  difficult   to  select  any  || 
"one  for  special  meritlon,  but  the  solos 
bv  Sigs.  Augello  an(^  Pagllarani  call  for, 
hi-h  pral?e.    They  were  enthusiastically 
encored.  The  .Neapolitan  songs,  too,  were 
rxqui.sitely    rendered,    and    "\a  Pen- 
slero '  bv  Verdi,  formed  a  fitting  and 
majcW.lc  "ending.  A  fair  sized  audience 
attended. 

3IISS  BAILLARGEON 
IN  VOCAL  CONCERT 

Soprano,  with  Mr.  Dalilquist, 
Baritone,  Wins  Applause  in 
Jordan  Hall 

Laurllla  Baillargeon,  soprano,  and  H. 
Pembroke  Dahlquist.  baritone,  gave  a 
concert  In  Jordan  Hall  last  night,  as-l 
slsted  by  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard, 
pianist.  The  duets  were:  Mozart's  "Ija 
cl  darem  La  mano"  and  Verdi's  "DIte  | 
alia  glovine"  from  "La  Traviata."  Miss 
Halllargeon's  selections  were  as  follows: 
Hageman,  C:hrlst  went  up  Into  the  ] 
Hills;  Old  Melody.  When  Love  Is  Kind;  I 

Grlffes,  The  Dreamy  Lake;  Watts.  The 
Little  Shepherd's  Song:  Verdi,  L'Insana 
parola  ("Alda")  LIpparoher,  L'Heure 
do  Dieu:  Lernormand,  Berceuse:  Four- 
drain,  Ma  Malson:  Lagourgue,  Chanson 
de  Barbarlne.  Mr.  Dahlquist  sang 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  aria  from .  Diaz's 
opera  and  these  songs:  Schubert.  Du 
blst  die  Ruh;  Grieg.  ,Eln  Trawn; 
Brahms  Waldeseinsarakeit;  Schlndlsr, 
Apparizlone;  MacDowell.  The  Se»: 
Mana-zucca,  Nlchavo;  old  Engljsh.  ABl 
Willow;  I.  A.  Loud,  The  Airman* 
Creed.  _,  _^ 

The  young  singers  have  given  re- 
citals here  before,  showing  natural  apti- 
tude and  diligent  study.  Their  concert 
last  evening  was  well  attended  anfl 
their  efforts  appreciatively  applauded. 


MAY  YOHE  PLAYING  ^ 
AT  BOWDOIN  SQUARE 

Mav  Tohe  (Lady  Francis  Hope)  has 

entitiea  features  of  this 

En^  There^  wlll  be  other  interest- 
•ng  vaudeville  specialties  and  photo- 
plays to  complete  the  program. 


CONTINUING 

C0L0NlAIr-"Steppln8  Stones," 
musical  extravaganza  i^T'^lf 
the  Stone  family,  J^^^^l' 
motTier  and  daughter  Dorothy. 


ROMAN  CHOIR  IN 
UNUSUAL  CONChRl 

Delights  Audience  with  Im 
pressive  Program  in  Sym 
phony  Hall 

A   remarkably    fine   'i'^  '"^P^^^^, 

ooitcert  was  .i.^en  ^^S^Pj^-^; 

last  inght  by  the  f^om  the 

noted  o--4-"-jf^^^„°'basS  and  the 
patriarchal    Roman  cavallere 

lS"  Ne-rorg^:nfsnn3  composer. 

-t:!Sor  ^^-^ 

tii:s?;i:^:%^^of  Vr^p^ 

,ciu=.  Pale^,  „e   Mullcr.  choir  of 

Kitorno  T^^l^fX  Vlttoria,  choir  of 
super  Flumlna,  Palestrlna. 
or   four' parts;    Exultate    Just..  I 

^'^-arr^^-'Com-c    Gentir-    -Hon  I'hs- 


Part 
Perosl, 
Luctus. 


n 

four  parts; 
four  parts- 
choir 


Blessed  Christmas-tide  brings  ft  luUj 
In-  the  storm  of  recitals.  (Constance  Mo- 
GUnchee.  pianist,  who  will  play  In  Jor- 
dan hall  next  Saturday  afternoon,  will 
be  alone  in  her  glory  for  some  time. 
Her  chosen  composers  this  week  are 
Bach  Beethoven.  Chopin,  FJorent 
Schmltt.  Dvorsky  (who  Is  supposed  to 
be  Josef  Hermann).  Paderewskl.  De- 

'  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
perform  Handel's  "Messiah  in  Sym- 
phony hall  Sunday  afternoon  and  Mon- 
dav  evening.  There  will  be  no  concert 
by 'the  People's  symphony  orchestra  next 
Sunday  afternoon.  ^  

The  program  of  the  S>''"P'^ony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  is  an  unusual  one.  The  purely 
orchesfral  pieces  will  be 
that  Hadyn  wrote  In  Pans  and  Ravel  s 
"The  Waltz."  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattl- 
.on  w-ni  play  a  concerto  by  Emanuel 
Bach  composed  °J-'g^"ally  for  Plano, 
harpslcord  and  orchestra.    Arthur  Bliss, 

ondon  born,  but  of  an  American  father, 
has  written  a  concerto       ^^^f  ^  f  ^^^.^ 
which  will  be  performed         J;"^*  j"'^^ 
time     Mr.  Bliss,  who  has  been  Hying 
o?  some  time  In  California,  writes  that 
he  has  discarded  string  in^'f"™^"^^, 
this  work.   He  did  this  from  the  "rooted 
convJ^tion"  that  strings  a"<l  P'ano  are 
unpleasant  to  the  ear.    'I  have  never  | 
lilced  violin  or  'ceUo  ^ona^as.  or  p  ano ; 
trios,  from  fho  point  of  view  of  a  list  , 
ene^    however   beautiful   the  i"at«rial| 
written  for  those  instruments        I  ^« 
termined  to  concentrate  on  a  pian^st.c 
combination    that    was    blended  ..ith 
„-ood-wlnd,  brass  and  P«""f  °"-c,-^3;,: 
The  pianos  are  not  as  hi  *h"  cUs.l 

cal  concerts,  where  t^ey  th«  J  , 
^^i^-nis^^butTrrof^an  ^qurinfe^al  part 

°lal:dVtwo^rara;;b^e^^^^ 

'"C^^M^^P^ia-^^^^^^^^ 
'p^ayerl'^  Mr  Bliss's  '-Color"  sj^phony 


by  " 


fe;;ron%^U        no  dueU  .ere 

l^f^f,^  and  Mr    Paltlson.    This  wrxa 

IhuMas  s  Uo  afnrm  thnt  th«  future 
rniusiasiB  lies  jn  a  wholeealo 

CVrlcaii  composer  of  serious  alms.  This 
Problem  has  already  tempted  Mc«.rs. 
rowell.  Carpenter  and  Gershxvln.' 

I  Mr   Newman  tvlU  .»i»Ue 
lonorrow  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
loon^round  the  world,  from 
In  Jaoan  and  back  by  way  of  the  Cana- 
llan  CcWes.    There  will  be  a  wealth 
U  raoUon  and  still  pictures. 

Hercules  Pascal,  a  Greek  bass,  will 
d"  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall  next  Sun- 
^iy  anernoon.   A  skeJ^ch  of  his  Ufa  and 
Idventures   will   be    published   In  The 
Tllerald  of  next  Sunday. 

The  Triangle  Club  of  P";'""*"" 
i^ers  ty  will  perform  "The  Scarlet  Coat, 
t  "usK-al  d"ama,  by  Julian  Street,  Jr. 
fcnd  Pav  Edgar.  In  Jordan  hall,  next 
Kurda  '  evening.  Wo  are  told  that 
£^6  Mclropollt.an  Opera  House.  New 
■York.  Is  completely  sold  out  lor  the 
performance  there  on  Dec.  23,  and  sev- 
-tral  thousand  dollars  liavo  been  re- 
Ifunded  to  applicants. 

FARRAR'S   NEW  "CARMEN- 
We  are  indebted  to  A.  E.  D.  for  a 
copy  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  In  which 
Geraldlne   Farrar's    "new"  "Carmen 
wfs  reviewed.     We  read   that  w^en 
Carmen  and  Mercedes  had  a  fight  they 
leaped  at  each  other  "like  two  overfed 
chickens.    Zunlga  had  to  drag  Carmen 
off  Mercedes  when  both  rolled  to  the 
floor     Prosper  Merlmee  did  not  write 
about  that,   nor  Indeed   at  all  about 
Mercedes  figuring  in  act  first.    Nor  is 
it  so  In  the  book  of  tho  opera.  But 
the   germ   of   an   Idea,    that  explains 
Everv  one  sang  some  one  else's  music 
except  Don  Jose.     When   It  came  to 
Miss  Farrar  she  sang  music  of  tome 
other   than    Bizefs    invention.  The 
Spanish   soldiers   had  green  uniforms 
embroidered   in    purple.     Micaela  had 
a  superior  or  silk  frock  with  a  hand- 
some white  lace  veil.    One  recalls  the 
crocheted  edge  on  Gadskl's  apron  with 
certain     reservations     working  both 
ways.     The  germinating  idea  seemed 
to  ba  to  have  'Carmen'  some  way  that 
it  Is  not.    Miss  Farrar  lived  up  to  this 
advancing  growtii.    In  the  second  act 
«he    wore    a    long-flounced  Tosca-llke 
garment  and  a  gold-top  hat  encircled  | 
by  a  braid   of  brilliants.     When,   en-  • 
ihusiastically,  she  slung  this  top  hatj 
into  the  wings,  tho  oxcitein.ent  of   the  i 
.ludience   rose    to    fever   heat.  Miss 
Farrar     also     Introduced  astounding 
gj-ranastics  into  the   operatic  fantasy. ' 
She   sat  on  one   of  the   two  benches 
which  furnished  the  only  props  of  the 
opera,   exactly   on   the   middle   of  her 
spine.     How  she  managed  every  one 
asked.   But  fhat  attitude  faded  in  sig- 
nificance before  the  finale  of  act  sec- 
ond.   'Carmen,'  in  a  moment  of  pas- 
sionate emotion,  fell  Into  the  arms  of 
Escamillo,  the  while  standing  on  one 
foot,  witih  the  other  foot  poised  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  due  south. 

"During  the  intermission  after  this 
act,  Mr.  Francoise  Vathe.  peacefully 
smoking  In  the  corridor,  was  besieged 
by  ladies  desiring  to  know  if  instruc- 
tion toward  tho  reproduction  of  this 
.supreme  gesture  could  be  conveyed. 
Mr.  Vatlie  thought  it  might  be  done. 
Many  ladies  made  with  him  an  early 
morning    appointment.       Musically  It 

was  a  cross-word  puzzle.  One  felt  mat 
having,  so  to  speak,  secured  hippo- 
potamus, vertical,  it  was  but  Just  to 
secure  Ichthyosaur  horizontal.  But 
when  Bla  came  out.  It  seemed  unfair." 

Some  of  our  readers  must  remember 
Rose  Hersee,  an  excellent  singer,  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  She  died  at  Wimble, 
ton  Park,  Eng.,  on  Nov.  26.  aged  79. 
She  made  her  debut  In  England  as 
Aniina  in  "La  Sonnambula"  in  1867. 
Parepa-Rosa  brought  her  to  the  United 
States  In  1869  and  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Xew  York  on  Sept.  IS  of 
that  year  as  Amina.  When  Augustln 
Daly  brought  out  Offenbach's  "King 
Carrot"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  In 
New  York  on  Aug.  26,  1872,  she  took 
the  part  of  Rose  du  Soir  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Emma 
Howson.  John  Brougham,  Stuart  Rob- 
son,  the  Majlltons  and  the  Lauris.  It 
was  a  gorgeous  and  costly  show.  Some 
of  the  minor  characters,  however,  were 
so  poorly  represented  that  Brougham 
said  tho  leaiderg  were  supported  by 
"vegetable  supes,"  but  he  paid  this 
tribute  to  Miss 


II  .;  ■* 
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The  senso  of  hi-aiint  in  wortli  all  tho 
rest." 

Khe  left  the  etage  some  IB  or  30  years 
;.g(>  and  taught  singing  and  elocution. 
11.  r  husband,  Arthur  Howell,  ii  double 
tiass  player,  also  a  singer,  died  In  J»3i>.  I 

i:  W.  A.  writes:  "Can  you  make 
some  reference  to  tho  millinery  that  Is 
not  removed  throughout  concerts  in 
.■Symphony  hall'/  While  It  Is  true  that 
som«  of  tho  offending  "creations  are 
luinute.  others  aro  not  and  the  germ_» 
.seem  to  be  spreading  slowly  but  surely. 

You  should  call  the  attention  of  an 
offender.  There  is  a  regulation  of  tho 
city  of  Boston  forbidding  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  covering  to  the 
view  in  places  of  amusements.  ims 
regulation  Is  printed  on  the  titlepage  of 
the  Symphony  program  books. 

Tho    London   Times   said    of  Galll- 
Curcls  extra  concert:     ''She  has  un- 
qucsttonably  'made  good  with  the  Brii 
ish  public,  possessing,  as  sho  does,  <■ 
full  measure  of  tho  necessary  require- 
ments—temperament,  it  voice  of  beauti- 
ful quality  and  the  utmost  assurance  oi 
delivery.    Moreover,  she  does  not  come 
forward  as  a  specialist  In  any  Particular 
type  of  music,  so  that  her  net  of  vocal 
allurement  can  be  flung  far  and  wide 
We  came  away  on  Saturday  feeling  that 
wo  had  not  heard  very  much  real  music, 
but  everythlng-had  been  extremely  well 
done— so  well  In  Us  individual  and  com- 
pelling wav,  for  after  all  personality  is 
a  powerful' factor  In  her  Interpretation- 
that  it  is  Idlo  to  dwell  oil  detai  s  of 
the  program  or  say  more  than  that  tnere 
were  occasionally  slips  In  Intonation  and 
phrasing.    Two  things,  however,  stand 
out,  the  peculiar  warmth  of  Mme.  Galll- 
Curol's  tones,  even  when  singing  in  alt, 
and  a  rather  dellgfitful  rhythmic  apti- 


for"ii'nibldext*rity'.  'The  Coming  MWPT 

"There  are  men  about  town  so  over- 
flowing with  mental  power  that  the 
AVenklles  have  had  to  set  up  a  wafrte- 
)ilpo  for  their  Intellects;  It  Is  called 
Acrostic."  If  he  were  writing  today, 
ho  would  substitute  lor  Acrostic. 
"Cross-word  Puzzle."  or  he  might  have 
In  mind  the  verses  contributed  to  dally 
newspapers  and  to  thfs  weeklies. 

No  ono  should  under-rato  tho  value 
of  poems.  The  authors  ,may  not  bo 
"Boss  Polls. ■•  but  they  are  not  like 
the  young  "Idylt"  who  wrote  verses 
to  Artemus  Ward's  daughter,  "about 
tho  roses  lis  growses,  and  the  Breezes 
as  blowses." 


iTicnt  given  out  ai. 
Kumfort.    'She  was  nc 
gained  scant  praise  dun 
far  as  is  known  she  had  few  lovers.' 

"Ho  added  that  her  interment  made  a 
dlfterenco  «'p  hlni." 


HARVARD  PLAYERS 
DO  MIRACLE  PLAY 

last  evening,  for  the  second  time.  th. 
Ha^-ard  Dramatic  Club  presented  The 
Xam'y,'-  a  miracle  P^ay  ^am.- 
sorlpt  617  of  Chantilly,  at  the  Germanic 
Iktuseum  In  Cambridge.  The  tians 
™n  7rom  the  old  F-'^^-^VfleTof^the 
iby  Eduardo  Sanchez,  P'-^^'f^^"*^  °^  i'^^ 

MMlson;   third     Bhepherd.   O.  Y 
iElysoTi,  Ma^y  ^"""2^  s^Juh    •  Mefchior, 
ifrurray  Pease:   Balthazar,   D.    w.  jvey-». 
'Heroa,  O.  L.  Dickson. 

It  was  three    years    ago    that  tne 
Dramatic  Club  first  presented  a  miracle 
play  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  where 
the  stone  porch  of  the  cathedral  with 
its   gothio   sculptures,    and   the  deep 
reaches  of  the  museum,  suggesting  the 
f athedral  nave,   create  for  them  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  as  "o  stage 
setting,    even    that    of    Rhelnhardt  s 
"Miracle,"  could.  | 
1    Other  years  the  miracles  have  been  , 
^from    the    English    cycles,   but  The 
Nativity"  this  year  is  one  of  the  live 
from    the    Chantilly    manuscript,  of 
which  Mr.  Sanchez  has  made  a  clear 
and  rhythmed  translation  from  the  old 
French.     And   in   the  French  miracle 
play  there  is  a  greater  refinement  and 
religious  warmth  than  In  the  English, 
which  so  soon  deserted  the  church,  and 
on  traveling  platforms  developed  Into 
the  romantic  comedy  of  the  16th  cen- 

'^"Z'short  miracle,  the  Dramatic  CTub 
R-ave  it  with  an  admirable  simplicity 
and  restraint:  the  players  lost  none  of 
the  biblical  vigor  and  flow  of  the  nar- 
rative In  the  playing.   There  was  rich- 
ness and  beauty  in  the  pageantry.  Iti 
the   groupings.   In   particular  that  or 
•Mary  and  Joseph,  and  effective  play 
of  llght  on  the  stone  sculptures.  Miss 
Leadbetter  was    a  chaste    and  ^ove\y 
Mary  suggesting  the  Madonnas  of  the 
Venetian    school;    Mr.    Humphreys  a 
stalwart    Joseph    and    Mr.    Keyes  a 
Balthazar  conspicuous  for  the  deep  tones 
of  his  voice.     To  Mr.  Snedeker  great 
oredit  Is  due  for  his  skill   In  direc- 
tion.   One  hopes  that  this  custom  of 
presenting  miracle  plays  at  the  mu- 
R*nm  will  not  be  discontinued.    E.  Q. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Christopher  Morley 
edited  a  volume  of  poems  that  had  been 
contributed  to  "Tho  Bowling  Groea" 
when  that  column  was  a  delightful  feat- 
ure of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Now 
wo  have  received  "So  Much  Velvet"  by 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  whose  versions  of 
Latin  poetB  and  original  verses  have 
given  him  «n  enviable  reputation.  The 
book  Is  published  by  Doubleday.  Page 
and  Company  of  New  York.  We  have 
al.so  received  "Column  Poets"  edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Keith  Preston, 
a  collection  "representative  of  Chicago 
column  poetry,"  published  by  Pascal 
Covlcl  of  that  city. 

There  were  "columns"  before  Bert 
Taylor.  "F.  P.  A.,"  Don  Marauls  and 
others  gladdened  the  hearts  of  news- 
paper readers;  Eugene  Field,  Charlie 
Hoyt,  George  F.  Babbitt  and  others. 
Field,  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  would  drop 
into  poetry.  We  are  unable  to  say 
whether  dally  humorists  as  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  man,  the  Danbury  News 
man.  the  Burlingtj}n  Hawkeye  man. 
were  often  taken  this  way;  and  wa  do 
not  remember  whether  "Max  Adeler"  of 
Philadelphia  conducted  a  column  or 
wrote  his  amusing  articles  at  greater 
and  less  formal  length.  The  Burling- 
ton Hawkeye  man  courted  the  Muse 
and  imitated  neatly  the  Swinburne  o£ 
the  "Poems  and  Ballads."  One  of  the 
lowan's  non-Swinburnian  poems  sticks 
In  the  memory. 

IN  THE  CIRCUS 
"Here  rests,  his  head  upon  the  lap  of 
earth." 

The  brave  young  man  that  rode  the 
'  brindle  mule. 

He  learned  when  meek  Aslnus  burst 
the  girth, 

Too  late,  the  lesson  of  life's  harshest 
school. 


Broad  culture,  solid  judgment,  hreadth  i 
of  brain,  1 
Thought  that  has  drank  at  the  Pierian  { 
spring;  j 
Grand  depth  and  height  of  culture  he  , 
must  gain,  ; 
Who  safely  rides  the  trick  mule  round  1 
the  ring."  ; 
"F.   P.   A."  and  some  others  would  . 
out  against  the  false  use  of  "Aslnus"  as 
regards  the  matre,  for  the  accent  should 
be  on  'the  flrs't  syllable.  ■ 


For  "F.  P.  A."  enjoyed  "the  advan- 
tages of  a  classical  education."  This 
education  did  not  make  him  a  verbal 
prig:  witness  his  translation  o£  Horace 
and  Propertius,  preserving  the  essence 
of  the  original  and  giving  the  lines  a 
modern,  often  jocose,  twist.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  Mr.  Adams  pays  attention 
to  Swinburne  and  Housinan  in  "If  They 
Had  Written  It." 

SWINBURNE 
"O  dearth  that  Is  dead  as  desire ! 
O  famine  more  frantic  lhan  fain  : 

0  love  tliat  is  frigid  as  fire! 

And  ha'te  that  is  pleasant  as  pain  ! 
Let  the   Swiss  and  the  Serb  and  tluc 
Slav  know. 
To  the  Celt  and  tlie  Cossack  convey 
The  fatuous  fact  that  we  have  no 
Bananas  today.'' 

A.  E.  HOUSMAN 
"The  cherry  trees  are  laden 

With  berries  ruby  red. 
And  many  a  roee-Iipped  maiden 
\       Lies  in  a  lonely  bed. 

1  "Of  pe-acTies  there  be  plenty 

And  apples  acrid-sweet. 
And  many  a  lad  of  Iwenty 
Struggles  a  starless  street. 

I 

"The  grapes  are  big  and  bursting. 

But  plantains  fair  and  gay, 

which  the  world  is  thirsting. 
Are  not  for  us  today." 


For 


"In  general  cases  when  the  brains  | 
are  out  the  man  will  die;  but  it  Is  a  i 
v/ell-known  fact  in  joumalistlcs,   that  | 
a  man  may  not  only  live,  but  support ' 
wife  and  children  by  his  labors  In  this  ' 
line,    j-ears    after    the    brain — if   there ' 
ever  was  any — has  been  completely  ab- 
stracted, or  reduced  by  time  and  hard 
usage  into  a  state  of  dry  powder." — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

"COLUMN"  POETS 
Charles  Reade,  a  glory  of  the  much 
abused  Victorian  Age,  wrote  in  his  plea 


Then  there  is  Mr.  Adams's:  "Mr.  Irv- 
ing Berlin  rewrites  'Paradise  Lost.'  " 

Here  and  there  In  the  boqk  Is  a  page 
of  prose. 


"If  tho  Copy  Reader  Had  Ills  Way. 
''LUCY" 

L.VICE   BARD'S    PAL,    INCOG,  ENDS 
ALL. 

Young  Woman,  Friend  of  Famed  Poet, 
Takes  Own  Life. 
"Grassmere.  June  4.  Mystery  eur- 
jrounds  the  demise  here  today  of  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  alleged  to  be  a  close 
friend  of  William  K.  Wordswor.'h,  a 
poet  of  No.  2118  AVest  Commercial 
istreet. 

"  'She  was  a  Dove  Springs  girl,'  said 
Wordsworth  this  morning  in  a.  state- 


There  are  also  charnjlnily  gpontane-  , 
out  verses  In  tho  Praed  Lockyer-La  np-  | 
son,  Caverley  manner,  but  not  slavishly 
imitative,   for  Mr.   Adams  has  nimble 
wit,  fancy,  a.nd  metric  grace. 


The  Herald  has  from  time  to  time 
quoted  verses  from  the  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  verses  by  "Tho  King  of  the 
Black  Isles,"  Olive  Dougla«,  Mellsande, 
Preston,  Rlq,  Iris,  Gordon  Seagrove.  As 
Mr.  Preston  says,  poems  come  In  hun- 
dreds to  tho  condue/xir  of  a  dally  col- 
umn, "good  iind  bad,"  but  there  is  no 
Bucii  tiling  as  Indifference  to  poetry  in 
tho  column  public.  A  cynic  might  sug- 
gest that  verse  Is  more  written  than 
road  in  the  column,  but  .'Jiis  is  not  the 
exptrieiice  of  column  editors.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton does  not  exaggerate  when  he  Kays 
that  the  tradition  of  Horace,  Dobson, 
Caverley  and  Locker-Lanipson  ''lives 
ill  this  country  mostly  among  column 
poets." 

Here  Is  Mr.  Preston's  "Movie  Man's 
Credo." 

"What  if  your  part  In  life  seems  queer 
'    And  short  on  motivation'.' 

The  Great  Director  has  us  here 
i    Upon  location. 

I  "So  do  your  bit,  though  It  seem  rot; 
I    Soon,  from  a  heavenly  seat, 
You'll  see  your  place  in  His  Great  Plot 

All  captioned  and  complete. 
["We  wish  we  had  room  for  his  "Warm 
I  Babies" 

"Shadrack,  Meshach,  Abednego. 

"Walked  in  tho  furnace  to  an  fro. 

Hay  foot,  straw  foot,  fro  an'  to. 

An'  the  tlamo  an'  the  smoke  flared 
up  the  flue." 

Thoro  must  be  room  for  Vode's 
I  APPEARANCES 
"He  had  a  wide,  Intellactual  forehead, 
*  well  shaped  chin. 


Kindly,  honest  eyen; 


His  was  the  manner  and  carriage  of 

f  ^^ScheThhn  as  he  deftly  buried 
his  olives 

In  his  mashed  potatoes 

To  fool  the  Cafeteria  checker. 

Mr.  Preston's  anthology  and  Vincent 
Starrett's  "Flame  and  D^^t,''  to  which 
^ve  shall  refer  later,  are  P^W'^^^.f 
most  attractive   form,   as  aie  all  tho 
books  coming  from  Mr.  p'^^'^^!-.^^^ 

What  pleasanter  gifts  for  Christmas 
than  the  verses  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
Chicago's  poets,  even  if  your  fnend 
"already  has  a  book..' 


TWO  2-PIANO  PIECES 
PLAYED  FIRST  TIME 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Symphony.  G 
major  B.  &  H.  No.  13);  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 
Concerto,  E  flat  major,  for  two  pianos 
(first  time  in  Boston);  Bliss,  Concerto 
for  two  pianos  (first  performance) ;  Hill, 
Scherzo  for  two  pianos  (first  perform- 
ance): Ravel,  The  Waltz.  Guy  Maler 
and  Lee  Pattlsoq  were  the  pianists. 

Haydn's  sj-mphony  is  one  of  a  set 
written  for  the  "Concert  de  la  Loge 
Olympique"  in  Paris.  The  orchestra- 
tion of  this  society  was  famous  for  its 
precision  of  attack.  Haydn  wrote,  no 
doubt,  with  a  view  to  French  taste, 
having  in  mind  grace,  suavity,  and 
liveliness.  The  performance  yetserday 
was  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  ear. 
The  composer's  gaiety  was  not  merely 
careless  rollicking.  There  were  subtle 
and  effective  nuances  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  opening  quick  movement 
and  the  Finale.  The  second  movement 
was  taken  at  so  deliberate  a  pace  that 
one  feared  at  first  consequent  tedium, 
but  the  richly  sonorous  song  was  made^ 
vital;  there  was  sustained  interest,  and 
t"ne  tempo  chosen  gave  the  needed 
contrast  to  the  preceding  and  follow- 
ing movements.  The  trio  in  the  minuet 
was  charming  in  itself  and  delightful'y 
played,  reminding  one  of  musettes  so 
dear  to  the  French  composers  in  the 
18th  century. 

Emanuel  Bach  was  a  fine  fellow  in 
his  day,  but  more  intertsting  music  by 
him  than  the  concerto,  written  origi- 
nally for  piano,  harpsichord  and  a  small 
orchestra,  has  been  heard  at  the.se  con- 
certs; witness  the  orchestral  concerts 
brought  out  here  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
last  October.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
those  admirable  pianists,  Messrs.  Maler 
and  Pattison,'  nor  was  It  due  to  the 
conductor  and  his  m.en,  that  the  music 
itself  seemed  formulated  without  re- 
lieving strength  or  beauty,  no'  better 


J.22 


than  a  mass  of  music  cdmposea  oy  men  ] 
of  Emanuel  Bach's  period  whose  names 
even  are  now  forgotten  except  by  Inde- 
fatigabl?!  biographers. 

The  music  by  Messrs.  Bliss  and  HIU 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  two 
pianists.  Onfc  of  the  pieces  would  have 
been  enough,  especially  as  they  were 
followed  by  Ravel's  rhapsodic  treatment 
of  a  waltz  In  the  Viennese  manner.  Mr. 
Bliss  was  fortunate  in  coming  first  on 
the  program,  for  after  the  performance, 
the  element  of  surprise  was  lacking. 
Mr.  Hill  was  fortunate  in  coming  sec- 
ond, for  his  more  normal  pages— they 
would  be  considered  more  normal  by 
many— came  after  Mr.  Bliss's  wild 
measures  to  which,  however,  the  hear- 
ers responded  nobly  as  shock  absorbers. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Bliss's  own  state- 
ment that  the  combination  of  string 
instruments  and  piano  Is  repugnant  to 
his  sense  of  hearing;  therefore.  In  this 
concerto  be  e.<ichewed  all  strings  and 
wrote  for  two  pianos,  wood-wind,  brass 
and  percussion  Instruments.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  sounds  thus 
produced  yesterday  would  be  harmoni- 
ous to  his  ear.  The  pianos  he  regards 
as  two  "great  arabesque-making  ma- 
chines." Did  he  smile  Ironically  when 
ha  wrote  that  the  designs  for  these 
machines  were  "conceived  for  virtuosi 
pianists  or  pianola  players." 

Mr.  Hill's  piece  is  light  and  agreeable 
music,  a  little  spun  out,  considering  the 
ideas  contained  therein.  If  one  asks 
whether  It  suited  the  supposed  dignity 
of  a  Symphony  concert,  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  applause  incited  by 
this  Scherzo  and  Mr.  Bliss's  extraordi- 
nary Concerto  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  any  that  has  followed  a  superb 
performance  of  a  masterpiece  for  many 
months. 

And  let  us  not  take  music  too  seri- 
ously, especially  in  the  holiday  season. 
'  Jazz  Is  now  in  high  favor.  Composers 
are  tempted  to  experiment  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Hill's  Scherzo  is  a  product  of  the 
!  field.  Mr.  Bliss's  Concerto  is  nAt  easily 
I  classified.  He  says  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  "sound,  and  nothing  else."  If  it  is 
often  "sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing," there  are  pages — perhaps  one 
should  say  moments — of  genuine  and  in- 
dividual beauty.  Mr.  Bliss  is  not  a  man 
to  be  flippantly  dismissed  as  a  poseur, 
a  freak.  He  has  been  consi.stent  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  musical  convictions. 
He  has  ideas;  he  has  unusual  ways  of 
expressing  them.  Whether  Stravinsky 
has  Influenced  him  Is  not  to  the  point. 
There  are  few  of  the  greatest  composers 
who  have  not  been  influenced  by  prede- 
cessors or  contemporaries. 

These  new  pieces  demanded  a  vir- 
tuoso performance  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  and  the  demand  was  fully 
met. 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  gave  a  -dazzhng 
reading  of  Ravel's  "Waltz.'''  By  rea- 
son of  the  brilliant  Instrumentation, 
the  diabolical  cleverness,  the  infinite 
gradations  of  color  and  dynamics,  one 
easily  forgets  the  comparative  Insig- 
nificance of  the  strictly  musical  ideas. 

An  unusual  concert,  one  that  excited 
an  audience  that  filled  the  hall  com- 
pletely, a  concert  from  which  we  took 
away  a  grateful  recollection  of  Haydn's 
Symphony  and  Ravel's  "Waltz"  as  In- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Koussevltzky  and 
performed  by  the  orchestra. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows; Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Suite  from  the 
opera  "Christmas  ]3ve"  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Schubert,  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony; Rlgel.  Symphony,  D  major  (first 
time  In  America);  Stravinsky,  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps." 


Then  the  antt-toxins. 

Beaten  to  a  froth. 
Keep  the  therm  from  sUcklng  firm 

To  the  pudding  cloth. 
Ere  we  plunge  our  calories 

In  the  boiling  pot, 
Tommy  comes  to  stone  the  ohms 

And  mince  the  kilowatt.       ^  ^ 

-2ND  FLOOR  UP.    DON'T  RING  THE 
BELL" 

(From  the  Courler-Gaiette,  Rockland.  MM 

CLAIRVOYANT 

WANTS  WORK 
22  Bay  View  Square 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  this  sign:  

CARISSIMI 
Ladies'  Tailor 
IB  my  recollection  of  Latin  sufficiently 
exact  to  make  me  think  /hat  ^h'^ 
vertlsement   is  a  case   °f  .'"^P'™""" . 
Doesn't  "CaHsslml"  mean  "most  dear- 
most  e^P«"?'^'';.5,sTWOOD  JONES. 


WITH 


whose  low 
crOss-word 


APOLOGIES    TO    A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ROMAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Count    that    day  lost 

descending  sun 
Sees    no  new-fangled 

puzzle  done. 
Springfield,  Vt. 

SPEAKING  OF  ALIBIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  stenographer  was  late  and  she 
,^d:    "You  see,  my  rubber  corset  had 
raTpuncture  and  I  had  to  go  to  six  dif- 
ferent garages  before  I  could  get  any 
=dne  to  vulcanize  it." 

PUSS-IN-BOOTS. 

— ' 
HA!   HA!    LIKEWISE  HO!  HOI 
As  the  World  Wags: 
"TRAFFIC  TOWER 

TRIAL  SUCCESS" 
■Why   didn't   the   "head"   writer  say 
"Signal  Success"?  _ 
A.  J.  READER. 


GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  DAY 

When  I  come  to  a  neighborhood 
.vhlch  I  do  not  know  very  well  I  want 
to  go  to  every  front  door  and  ring  the 
bell  and  ask:  "What,  sir,  or  madam,  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  of 
vour  life?"— Mr.  Pett  Ridge. 

Let  me  die  to  eweet  muslo-J.  W. 

i  ^?  wfsh  K  to  be  distinctly  understood 
'  hat  I  want  the  Union  to  be  Reserved. 
— N.  T.  Nash.  .  .    ^v,.  I 

Having  dressed  myself  I  ^en*       the  ■ 
coffee  room  and  sat  down  to  breakfasL  | 
What  a  breakfast!    Pot  of  hare;  ditto  | 
of  trout;  pot  of  prepared  shrimps;  d^sh! 
of  plain  shrimps;  tin  of  ^a-fdlnes.  beau 
tlful  beefsteak;  eggs,  muffm;  large  oaf 
and  butter,  not  forgetting  capital  tea^ 
1  There  s  a  breakfast  for  you '.-George  ' 
Borrow. 

CHRISTMAS  CALORIES 
(A  journal  discusses  the  calorific  value 
I  of  Christmas  pudding.) 

Do'lv  shelled  the  albumen, 

Katie  chopped  the  fats. 
I  worked  in  the  protein. 

Chanting  rubalyats. 
Next  the  carbo-hydrates 
We'd  to  scrape  and  clean. 
Strip  I.  e  skins  from  vltammes 
And  strain  the  gelaUne. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  (1944) 

THE  SHERRY  FLIP 
As  your  distinguished  forbear,  dear 
children,  slid  slowly  under  the  table, 
there  rose  from  the  goblet  before  him. 
as  though  it  were  Aladdin's  lamp,  a 
series  of  beautiful  scenes.     One  of 
white    chicken   crowing   as    the  early 
morning  sun  rose  over  .Vhe  red  build- 
ings of  the  barnyard.    One  of  a  beau- 
'  titul  auburn-haired  girl  gazing  thought 
fully  upon  a  group  of  darkles  who  sang 
as  their  glistening  ebony  bodies  moved 
lazily  among  the  tall  stalks  of  sugar 
cane.    And  one  of  a  vineyard  with  sloe- 
eyed  maidens  flashing  dazzling  smiles 
through  bunches  of  purple  grapes,  the 
roses  In  their  cheeks  glowing  through 
the  dusk. 

For  in  the  magic  potion  before  him 
were  all  of  Uiese.    Into  a  mixing  glass 
I  the  yolk  of  an  egg  fell  like  a  golden  ball, 
and   over   this   there   settled   a  heavy 
blanket    of    powdered    sugar.  Then, 
through  a  shower  of  ice  descended  a 
generous  glassful  of  sherry.    The  whole 
I  thing  was  shaken  and  poured  into  that 
Hong,  thin  goblet  from  which  rose  be- 
fore the  filmy-eyed  drinker  the  dream 
pictures  of  The  Sherry  Flip. 

Next  week's  lec'.ure:  The  Sazerac 
Cocktail— or  why  they  ran  fast  trains 
to  New  Orleans. 

THE  LONG  SHOT. 

WAS  KING  SOLOMON  IRISH? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Castleblayney"  says  that  King  Solo- 
mon was  a  Scotchman.    I  have  always 
understood  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
What  Is  Solomon  but  a  corruption  of 
Sullivan?     In   Gaelic   the    word  "sul" 
signifies  the  sun,  and  secondly,  the  light 
of  the  eye.     The  O'Sullivans  are  the 
people  of  the  eyes— and  the  eyes  have 
if,  in  this  case.    For  certainly  Solomon 
had  "an  eye  In  his  head,"  as  we  used 
to  say  in  Ireland,  or  he  would  not  have 
collected  such  a  number  of  beautiful 
wives.    And  who  but  an  Irishman  would 
have  been  so  gallant  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba?    The  Bible  says  that  she  came 
to  try  him  with  hard  questions,  but  that 
his  wit  and  wisdom  were  a  match  for 
her.     "And  Solomon  explained  to  her 
all  that  she  proposed;  and  there  was 
not  anything  that  he  did  not  make  clear 
unto  her."  ■ 

In  other  words,  Solomon  had  a  vpay 
with  him."  And  this  seems  to  be  an 
Irish  trait. 

Then  again,  we  read  that  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  gave  Solomon  (or  Sullivan) 
many  gifts— "a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents  of  gold  and  spices  in  great 
abundance,  and  most  precious  stones; 
there  were  no  such  spices  as  those 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
Solomon." 

Well  now,  wha^  did  Solomon  do  In 


Thomas  Hardy's  o-wn  dramatization  of  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles," 
ttiade.  by  request,  some  30  >-ears  ago,  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Corn  E^cchange,  Dorchester,  on  Nov.  26.  There  have  been  two  or 
three  versions  in  English  and  one  Italian.  The  stoi-y  has  been  turned  into 
an  Italian  opera,  with  music  by  the  Baron  d'Erlanger  (Naples,  1906). 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Bugler  took  the  part  of  Tess  at  Dorchester.  A  re- 
i.crter  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  talked  with  her  a  few  days  before 
',ha.'performance.  'She  is  the  daughter  of  a  confectioner  in  that  town.  She 
was  )'iarn.i4  three  years  ago,  is  now  26  years  old  and  the  mother  of  u 
uttle  girl.  The  reporter  described  ner  as  "having  a  wistful  beauty,  shining 
oyes  that  1  imagine  could  be  very  tragic,  and  cheeks,  apple-red,  such  as 
one  knows  Tess  must  have  had  before  she  knew  sorrow.  She  has  dignity 
c.nd  "simplicity,  and  a  soft  voice." 

■•  The  reporter  asked  her  if  she  were  glad  at  being  asked  to  play  the 

•  aft: 

"Well,  it's  rather  a  bother  coming  up  here.   It  is  a  difficult  part,  it  is 
motion  all  the  time.   I  ain  afraid  it  is  too  big  for  me.  .  .    .  Years  ago  it 
.■.as  .suggested  that  some  day  I  might  play  Tess.    A  friend  of  my  father 
-.as  shocked.    He  came  to  see  my  father,  and  said  that  he  hoped  I  should 
,..t  be  allowed  to  take  the  part.   Even  today  there  are  people  who  think  1 
;  itinnot  quite  nice  enough  to  appear  in  'Tess.'" 

One  of  the  Hardy  players  sighed  when  he  told  the  reporter  that  they 
^.iidn't  like  the  Press.    "We  are  very  innocent  people.    Dramatic  critics 
".ane  from  London  and  frighten  us.    We  are  only  amateurs.    We  are  all 
i  j.:y  people  with  work  to  do." 

The  reviewer  for  the  London  Times  saw  the  performance  and  found 
.Mrs  Bugler's  portrayal  "full  of  the  right  sort  of  simplicity  and  breadth, 
and  "of  a  most  moving  sincerity  and  beauty— more  beauty,  one  imagines 
than  could  have  been  achieved  by  one  or  two  of  the  many  eminent  pro- 
fessional actresses  who  have  longed  to  play  the  part."  The  reviewer 
thinks  Mrs.  Bugler  was  born  to  play  Tess,  she  is  so  like  the  woman  m 
the  book,  in  appearance,  even  to  the  trick  of  the  smile.  Her  voice  is 
sweet  and  appealing.  Another  good  point  is  "her  undoubted  possession 
of  some  of  that  mysterious  actor-quality  which  compels  one  to  be  inter- 
ested in  affected  by,  every  look  and  movement  and  word,  and  by  every 
Flillness  also,  of  the  player  who  has  it.  .  .  .  You  would  say  that  she 
felt  the  part  very  deeply;  and  in  expressing  it  she  never  attempts  too 
r.iuch.  What  she  does  she  does  definitely,  and  she  wisely  leaves  it  at 
that."  

The  Times  savs  that  Hardy,  the  dramatist,  has  told  dn  this  exacting 
form  with  remarkable  completeness  and  effect,  "the  tragic  tale  of  a  beau- 
tiful soul  in  a  beautiful  body,  of  a  woman  who  loved  and  suffered.  ine 
final  scene  is  Stonehenge.    Angel  sees  the  men  coming  for  Tess. 

"Tess  (standing  up.)    It  is  as  it  should  be.    I  am  almost  glad— yes, 
-lad!  this  happiness  with  you  would  not  have  lasted.    It  was  too  much! 
]  have  had  enough,  and  now  I  shall  not  live  for  you  to  despise  me.  (bhe 
arranges  her  dress,  they  kiss  each  other  and  await  capture,  looking  off  ] 
stage.)    Don't  resist  them,  my  dear  husband!    I  am  ready.  (Curtain.) 

When  "Tess"  was  shown  as  a  film  play  in  London,  there  was  loud 
and  bitter  protest  against  the  Paris  gowns,  taxis,  night  clubs.  One  let- 
ter ended  by  the  writer  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  Tess  was 
subiected  to  "ruthless  and  unforgivable  treatment  at  the  hands  ot  a 
Philistine  producer.  Every  Hardy  lover  will  hope  that  in  future  Mr 
Hardy's  works  may  be  preserved  from  the  merciless  onslaughts  of  the 
screen-producing  vandals." 

-v-  is  this  desecration  worse  than  that  which  befell  Victor  Hugo's 
•Xot-'Dame,"  seen  in  Boston?  The  villain  of  Hugo's  story.  Archdeacon 
Claude  Frolio,  was  turned  into  a  "saintly  puppet"  while  Jehan  was  made 
a  monster  of  iniquity;  the  worthless  Capt.  Phoebus  was  g  orified;  Clopm 
Trouillefou  was  endowed  with  pathetic  virtues;  Esmerelda,  the  gypsy 
-irl,  was  a  candidate  for  a  nunnery.  There  were  grossly  improbable 
scenes  introduced,  as  Clopin's  mob  of  ragamuffins  encountering  Phoebus  s 

party  at  a  ball.  

And  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  screen  version  of  Conrad's  "Vic- 

'""''"wTLl  n'oT^ragTin  a  London  newspaper:  "A  fa.n<nis  novelist 
once  told  me  that  he  was  invited  by  a  film  manager  or  producer  to  go  to 
see  the  firsi  screen  production  of  one  of  his  novels.  While  it  was  being 
shown  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  replied  that  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  story  as  being  that  of  his  creation.  The  film  representa- 
tive did  not  care  whether  the  story  resembled  the  original  or  not;  in  his 
opinion  the  film  was  a  good  one,  and  got  its  'effects. 

Mr  Deems  Taylor,  the  accomplished  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
World, 'received  the  following  letter,  which  he  printed  with  the  heading: 
"Metropolitan  Patron  Sends  Mash  Note. '  *v,^ 
'  DEAR  MR.  TAYLOR  Every  Sunday  you  Words  and  Music  is  the 
poor  argument  i  have  see  in  any  news  paper,  as  fhow  you  verj^  stupid 
crMc  You  last  Sunday  World  i  reading  carefully  the  anseur  to  Mr. 
Nadler  regards  of  watt  you  call  claquer  in  the  Metropolitan,  and  you 
make  somf  comparison  of  Artist  which  i  call  nonsense.  You  wants  com- 
pare Mr.  Martinelli  in  Aida-with-Mr.  Witheh.  1  m  Parsifal  ?  I. 
imbecill  ...  .you  critic  of  the  World?  Stupid  silent  is  better  off  you 
know  much  about  Music  as  myself,  and  i  don't  blame  you  but  the  newsJ 
paper  that  allowed  you  to  write  for. 

World  reader  of  15  years.  

,The  Herald  has  received  this  letter: 

"During  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  attended  three  matinees  and  one 
performanct  in  three  x>f  our  leading  theatres.  The  Plays  ^vere  popular 
and  well  done,  but  in  each  case  the  theatre  was  only  half-filled:  no  seats; 
taken  beyond  K.    Does  this  show  that  we  have  too  many  theatres,  or  arei 

""•^  "itZYd*  twlkttrs  would  prefer  to  play  to  a  full  house  with  lower 
prices.  It  costs  no  more  to  heat  and  light  the  auditorium,  full  or  empty. 
Which  theatre  will  start  the  lowered  price?" 


■h«v*.  i<»  a  breathlessnt'ss  about  American  ooiiie^ly  li.ai  i-  apt  u-  rai^e 
m'es  ranTnp Sh  audience.    One  mts  palpitating  through  such  a 
''PKi^hL  Oir  kPved  up  for  a  catastrophe  that  never  happens. 
\^U.l£lZ  e  ul^hrpt^is  played  .iU.  a  slick  «P-'  that  tak 
V       »mntionftl  values     ...    It  would  be  an  advantage  if 

m^onJ"l^ho  program  bore  this  note:  "Mr.  Artemus  Ward  will 
Te  citi7en^.TCndon.  at  their  residonce..  arid  explain  any  joke, 
narrative  wliich  they  may  notjunderstand." 

e  Story  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio."  nublis^hed  recently,  has  over  700  i 
wlS  colin  probably  at  lep-t  2b  000  words.    The-  are  many 
ations  and  tl.e  price  of  the  Dcok  ii  24  shillmgs.    '  The  authoi  at  , 
Tio  pZe  i-na.  all  the  principal  characters  in  the  play  can  be  ] 
iientiied  with  woll-knovvn  persons  or  personages;  that  the  author 
.Lie  «utbor-of  the  plays  must  have  been  Francs  Bacon;  that  he  , 
s  v,in  se  f  as  Hamlet;  and  that  Shakespeare,  the  producer  of  the 
U  rp  resented  by  Horatio,  Hamlet's  faithful  friend.  .  .  •  The  Queen 
:  other  tSan  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  murdered  King-the  elder  H^- 
favorite  the  Earl  of  K.ssex,  executed  for  high  treason  in  1601; 
riaudlSs  the  pofsoner  kinR-the  special  object  of  Hamlet  s  hatred 
^,eng  -S  r  Walter  Ralei.h;  Polonius.  Lord  Burghley;  Ophelia,  his 
ter   tL  Countess  of  Oxford;  Laertes,  his  son.  Sir  Robert  C^^^^^ 
bras  of  Noi-way,  King  James  I;  his  parent  whom  the  elder  Hamlet 

SienL^^'t^r^Guif/ett^rn  represent  the  famous  Dr.  Dee  and  his 

;l  SrrJ;  "Jrmtt-'ilounds,  the  airthor  says,  "more  than  any  other 

U  on  the  ice  "  The  author  of  this  amazing  book  says: 
•hose  wio  understand  the  secret  meaning  of  the  let  era  'si'  in  the 
'=i?nl  La  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  can  easily  sumiise  the 
r  '  nil  !f  'ite  thTsledded  Polack.'  And  what  is  to  be  understood 
ST  hi  c;nntt£/Th.  I  .ee_-E'  'Ic-E'-evidentb.  a^nc-'hing 
'ence  to  Elizabeth  and  to  her  relations  with  another  E  -Essex 
£  Sere  no  room  for  these  wild-eyed  Baconians  an  well  appointed  in- 
r  asylums  t*" 
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Children's  Concerts 


Totes  on  Mr.  Schelling's  Proposed  Series,  with 

Various  Side  Remarks 

Ernest  Schelling.  pianist  and  composer,  Purposes  to  give  «ub8cnirtion 

r--^rs^A:\^rt;r^^^ 

^^tures    Instruments  will  be  played  singly  and  in  combination. 

Little  Arabella  will  thus  be  enabled  to  tell  the  difference  between  a 
•     il  In/;  h-r<,\  tuba  when  she  sees  them,  and  to  know  their  use  in  the 
J^estra  WMe  M    S^^^^^^^         talking,  pictures  on  the  screen  will  .erve 
rmuSatl.  commentary.  The  young  Augustus  wm  iear^^^^^^^^ 
'^culiar  tone  of  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  etc.,  so  that  be  will  emUe  den 
i;3y  [f  i  e  reads  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  that  ^^^f 
oud"    Programs  may  be  filed  in  specially  bound  notebooks  that  will  be 
■iven  away?  and  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  music  may  be  answered; 
^-  "wTat  are  the  five  instruments  that  compose  the  strmg  family  of  an 
rchestra?'^''mat  is  a  Suite?"    "How  many  strings  has  the  violoncello 
nd  how  is  it  played  ?  "   "Define  pizzicato." 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  give  this  series  of  concerts  inip««.  I 
=ive  sanction.  If  the  series  is  successful,  it  is  planned  to  give  a  ^ 
'rractically  free,  for  public  school  ch  Idren  next  year."  No  adult  will  be  , 
dmitted  to  the  forthcoming  series  unless  accompanied  by  a  child.  And 

i  little  child  shall  lead  them."   

The  purpose  is  certainly  laudable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  cWldren 
will  attend  these  concerts  and  be  receptive  and  interested.  -The  Boston 
SiTOphony  orchestra  gives  concerts  each  season  for  school  children. 
Similar  concerts  are  given  in  other  cities.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch,  conducting  entertainments  of  this  nature,  also  talks  in  en 
informal  manner.   

Concerts  for  children  are  given  in  England.  Not  long  ago  in  London 
over  2000  attended  one.  This  time  the  program  comprised  music  for 
strings  only.  Two  movements  from  one  of  Haydn's  quartets;  Prelude 
ana  Fugue  by  Bach  ("Well  Tempered  Clavichord")  arranged  for  stnng« 
by  Julius  Harrison;  movements  from  Parry's  "English"  Suite;  the  Pizzi- 
cato" frwii  Delibes's  "Sylvia";  Percy  Grainger's  "Mock  Morris. 

The  Times  said  that  Malcolm  Sargent  "not  only  spurred  his  playew  , 
cn  to  give  the  most  vividly  exciting  playing  of  all  these  things,  but 
through  all  tlie  interesting  things  he  had  to  explain  he  kept  the  atmos- 
phere light,  not  by  any  affectation  or  'funny-man'  tricks,  but  because  it 
is  quite  natural  to  him  to  be  one  with  such  an  audience.  Indeed  one 
began  to  wonder  about  the  age  at  which  universities  allow  candidates  to 
graduate  doctor  of  music.  Is  it  12  or  13  7  Some  of  Dr.  Sargent  s  au- 
dience may  want  to  kmow  about  this  after  all  the  instruction  he  has  given 
thorn  in  canon  and  fugue.  At  any  rate,  they  know,  what  not  all^ doctors 
of  music  know,  that  canons  and  fugues  can  be  very  lively  music. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Sargent  kept  the  "atmosphere  light.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  take  music  too  seriously.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Schell- 
ing will  occasionally  crack  a  joke  and  not  talk  as  if  he  were  a  professor 
at  a  university. 

,1       One  object  of  these  concerts  will  be  to  develop  a  love  of  music  In  the 
,1  children  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  will  become  staunch  supporters  o* 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  present  the  personal  magnetism  oT 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  fills  S%-mphony  hall;  but  there  should  be  generous  eup- 


nurt  of  tne  orcTies-tra  wi  ,  ,vk„;..  10  :!h,  ..utor.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  as  long  as  the  orchestra  exists,  there  will  be  a  conductor  of 
indisputable  ability. 

On  the  other  hand  recitals  by  artists  of  high  repntatlon  in  h-urope 
visiting  this  city  are  shabbily  neglected,  even  by  the  adults  who  are  anx- 
ious about  the  musical  growth  of  the  children.  Perhaps  the  children  are 
already  far  advanced  in  likes  and  dislikes.  If  Mr.  Schelling  ventures  to 
talk  about  Haydn  and  early  symphonies,  Mary  Jane  may  pipe  up:  "0  that's 
old  hat.  Tell  us  something  about  Stravinsky."  Children  today  are  a  so- 
phisticated lot.  In  a  grocery  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  little  girl  say  to 
the  clerk:  "I  don't  want  a  Christmas  tree.  There  ain't  no  Santa  Claus. 
'  That's  played  out."  And  this  winter  a  nice  young  girl  said  to  us  in  a  stem 
tone  that  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  was  a  "silly,  stupid"  book.  She  didn't  see 
how  any  one  could  read  it.  This  pained  and  shocked  us,  for  we  etill  believe 
in  fairies,  and  read  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night";  not  merely  for 
Capt.  Burton's  ingenio  is  anthropological  notes. 

Children  must  insist  that  their  mothers  and  aunts  go  with  them  t* 
Mr.  Schelling's  concerts,  for  the  older  ones  are  often  as  greatly  in  need 
of  instruction  concerning  musical  instruments,  technical  terms,  the  mu- 
sical terminology  as  are  the  youngsters,  even  though  the  subscribers  to 
the  Symphony  concerts  are  faithful  in  attendance  and  by  no  means  languid 
in  applause. 

What  happy  evenings  could  be  spent  by  the  steam  radiators  after 
these  concerts!  Mothers  and  children  could  ask  and  answer  questions 
as  a  substitute  for  cross-word  puzzles.  "Ma,  when  was  Schoenberg  bom?" 
And  mother  by  a  confession  of  ignorance  would  put  little  .Jenny  in  good 
humor  for  the  night.  Even  father,  listening,  might  be  interested  and 
secretly  read  a  musical  dictionary,  so  that  he  would  not  seem  to  his  spouse 
and  offspring  an  utter  Philistine. 

Mr.  Schelling  might  devote  a  few  minutes  to  rules  for  behavior  at  con- 
certs; but  this  subject  was  treated  in  an  admirable  manner  by  Mr.  Roy 
R.  Gardner  in  The  Herald  of  last  Sunday.  His  article,  however,  being 
written  for  the  older  persons  who  attend  concerts,  words  to  the  youngr, 
falling  from  Mr.  Schelling's  lips,  might  be  heeded  by  the  children  in  after 
years. 

We  were  pained  last  week  by  the  Morning  Telegraph's  characterisa- 
tion of  "Sweet  Adeline"  as  "America's  greatest  bath  tub  and  second-drink 
song." 

Some  one  asked  recently:  "What  has  become  of  Maria  Gay  and  Zens- 
tello  the  tenor?"  They  sang  in  opera  at  Berlin  not  long  ago.  What  a  use- 
ful, versatile  tenor  Mr.  Zenatello  was!  Excellent  in  many  roles.  Some  of 
us  remember  Mr.  Urlus,  another  tenor  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
30th  anniversary  of  his  debut;  was  celebrated  recently  at  Amsterdam.  He 
was  bald-headed  when  he  was  here. 

How  the  young  lions  of  the  Parisian  musical  world  roar  against  the 
composers  of  bygone  days!  We  read  yesterday  an  article  about  "Giselle," 
a  ballet  with  a  Heine-Gautier  scenario  and  music  by  Adolphe  Adam.  This 
ballet  was  performed  in  Boston  years  ago  and  it  was  revived  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  by  Mme.  Pavlowa,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  The  music  of  "Gi- 
selle," we  admit,  is  not  only  old  fashioned  as  ballet  music,  but  it  is  dull. 
Listen  to  this  opinion  of  a  respectable  Parisian  when  "Giselle"  was  re- 
vived at  the  Paris  Opera  last  month:  "It  is  one  of  the  poorest  works  of  a 
mediocre  musician,  who,  a  pale  reflection  of  Auber  (who  himself  imitated 
Boillieu  in  a  stupid  manner)  represented  successfully  one  of  the  success- 
ive incarnations  of  the  bourgeois  spirit,  knew  all  the  official  consecra- 
tions, and  was  called  to  enlighten  our  governmental  musical  instruction." 
'        "This  strikes  the  unprejudiced  as  an  uncalled-for  attack  on  Auber,  un- 
called for  and  ill-founded.  Auber  wrote  some  sparkling  operas  distin- 
guished by  grace  and  elegance.  We  would  gladly  hear  "Crown  Diamonds.** 
"Tne  Black  Domino"  and  "Fra  Diavolo"  performed  as  they  were  in  the 
days  when  he  reigned  at  the  Opera  Comique.  But  revivals  in  the  United 
States  today  by  American  singers  would  only  confirm  the  opinion  of  this 
Parisian.    Edmond  Clement  knew  the  traditions  when  he  took  the  part  of 
Fra  Diavolo  in  New  York.    Once,  at  Dresden,  we  saw  Gudehus,  the  Wag- 
nerian tenor,  as  the  gallant  bandit.    He  was  surprisingly  good,  forgetting 
Siegfried  and  Tristan,  and  singing  lightly  and  gaily.  P.  H. 
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return  Y  ba.ua,  we  nave  the  answer 
plainly  set  down:  "And  King  Solomon 
gave  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  all  that  she 
desired  and  that  she  asked,  and  many- 
more  things  than  she  brought  to  him." 
And  what  I  am  asking  is:  Does  this 
sort  of  generosity  suggest  a  Scotch  or 
an  Irish  tradition? 

No,   no,    "Castleblayney,"   you  can  t 
make  us  believe  that,  although  he  was 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  Solomon 
was  Scotch.     The  evidence  is  all  the  | 
other  way.  ,    ,  ' 

Besides,  there  are  good  people  In  Eng- 
land who  believe  they  have  sufficient 
proof  to  indicate  that  the  Irish  are  the 
Lost  Tribes  of  Israel— and  perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  K.  K.  K.  lumps 
the  Jews  and  the  Irish  together  in  their 
hymn  of  hate.  If  this  identification  is 
correct,  of  course  it  only  adds  more  to 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
Solomon's  being  a  Sullivan. 

There  is  at  any  rate  a  very  interest- 
ing likeness  between  certain  Irish  and 
Hebrew  names.  For  instance,  there 
are  Irish  as  well  as  Jewish  Cohens,  and 
names  like  Linsky,  Whorisky  and  Cum- 
miskey,  very  common  in  Ireland,  would 
suggest  (superficially  at  least)  a  Jewish 
origin.  „    ,  , 

I  will  admit  that  the  Scotch  people 
have  certain  characteristics  which  are  , 
commonlv  supposed  to  be  Jewish*  But 
as  to  Solomon,  himself,  there  Is  no  doubt 
i  whatever  ot  Me  being  a  Sullivan. 

I  DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 


MISS  M'GUNCHEE 


I  Constance  McGlinchee,  pianist,,  who 
j  played  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
!  hall,  began  her  program  with  a  prelude 


and  fugue  in  A  minor,  Bach, .  following 
,  it    with    a    Scarattl    minue-t    and  a 
i  "Tempo  di  Ballo,"  before  Beethoven's 
■  sonata,   op.   81.     Presently  she  played 
i  a  Chopin  nocturne,  two  studies  and:  a 
I  scherzo.    To  close  she  presented  an  uh- 
1  familiar    piece    by    Plorent  Schmltt, 
"Glas";    Debussy's   "Collines  d'Anaca- 
pri":    by   Godowsky   "Alt  Wien"^  "lie 
Sanctuaire"  by  "Dvorsky"  and  Pac^er- 
|ew  ski's  "Dans  le  Desert." 

It  is  natural  that  Miss  McGlinchee 
should  wish  at  her  second  recital  to 
I  venture  a  program  more  ambitious 
:  than  her  first.  In  it  she  showt-d  her- 
;  self  again  a  good  musician  possessed  o( 
an  ample  technique.  But,  to  slate  the 
!  matter  roundly,  she  has  developed  a 
'  tendency  or  two  to  curing  which  she 
I  must  give  care  if  she  wants  to  make 
1  the  most  of  her  fine  talent.  , 

She  must  bear  in  mind  that  she  Is 
not  doing  rightly  by  any  piece  ql  music 
1  when  she  plays  its  opening  page  ad- 
mirably, only  to  fall  into-  Indifference 
both  musical  and  technical  till  she 
reaches  a  second  episode  that  seems  to 
her  important,  and  so  on  to  ,a  brilliant 
close;  so  she  treated  the  Chopin  scherzo 
and  the  music  by  Bach. 

Also  she  must  learn  that  she  wastes 
her  time  playing  a  Beethoven  .-sonata 
unless  she  can  feel  that  every  l?ar  of 
it  has  its  high  musical  worth  and  that 
much  of  it  has  compelling  emotional 
force.  Though  many  bars  of  Beethovih, 
true  enough,  lack  both,  a  player  who 
feels  the  lack  in  this  sonata  or  that  is 
injudicious  in  electing  to  play  it  ill 
public.  Miss  McGlinchee  gave .  no  im- 
pression yesterday  of  appreciating  either 
the  deep  feeling  or  the  supreme  beauty 
of  Beethoven's  op.  81. 
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strong  conviction  of  her  tnasicia  sig- 
nificance seems  to  be  what  she  at 
present  laclcs.  Rhythm  is  meant  to  ba 
felt,  Miss  McGlincht-e  should  remember, 
a  song  was  written  to  suggest  some- 
thing, a  death  knell  must  be,  solemn, 
with  a  hint  of  bells  that  really"  to'l.  . 

If  Jliss  McGIinchee  had  it  not  In -her  ! 
power  to  do  finer  things  than  she  did 
yesterdas',  it  might  answer  better 
ir.erclv  to  ccrr.pi;:nent  her  on  Hc^  pretiy  j 
piayirig  of  the  Scarlatti  pieces  and  her 
lovely  tone  in  the  Chopin  A-flat^tUdy. 
Most  of  the  nocturne,  thoug^h,  she  nl^yed 
so  poetically,  so  warmly  the  beBinntng 
of  the  Bacli,  so  dramatically  tlie  <a»en- 
ing  of  the  scherzo,  that  it  is -clear  ebe 
r-An  accomplish  much  the  day  sh«  comes 
■  I  recognize  the  value  of  design  and 

,e  iK-ed  of  malting  every  passage,  vital. 


We  have  read  for  a  second  time  M- 
gernon  Blackwood's  '•Episodes  Before 
Thirty."  published  by  E.  I?"""" 
CO.  New  York,  a  book  that  will  bear 
reading  many  times.  For  '■•^"'^"^f;^"; 
interest  It  should  stand  on  the  shelf  ^Uh 

J,  table  wlUiln  easy  reach. 

Mr.  Blackwood  makes  a  statement 
that  Is  hard  to  understand. 

■  I  have  written  some  twenty  books, 
but  the  cash  received  for  these,  though 
it  has  paid  tor  rent,  for  food,  for  cloth- 
■ng,  separately,  has  never  been  enough 
,o  pay  for  all  three  together,  even  on 
.  the  most  modest  scale  of  \Mne.  and  my 
returns,  both  from  America  and  Ens- 
.and  remain  still  microscopic.  „„y.,„ 

This  seems  incredible,  for 
.lave   been  classed  at  times  as  best 
sellers."      Perhaps    his    dehn  tlon  oi 
•  most  modest"  would  bear  analysis. 


•v"  used  to  trln.  Ms  tiiins  with  a 
„>' scissors  to  present  a  decent  ap- 
pearance.   Yet  we  were  con.'*nted,  yes 

happy.   

Mr.  Blackwood  was  undoubtedly 
cheered  and  consoled  by  his  readmg  the 
lacrld  hooks  of  th.-  Hindus.  He  is  st.n 
Srong  for  the  •  suh-conscious"  as  an 
In -upnoe  and  director. 

••Munv  a  literary  man.  whose  Inspira- 
tion de^pends  upon  the  stirrings  of  this 
m>"t"rious  subconscious  region,  knows 
that  to  read  a  dull  book,  or  talk  to  a 
dutl  person,  *nBa=es  just  enough  of  his 
surface  conscionsness  to  set  the  other 

purttn   true.  ^'^"r'S 
not  poetry,  of  course-has  the  effect, 
for  some,  of  a  cinema  performance,  with 
the   soothing  dimness,   the  music,  the 
over-shifting  yet  not  too  arresUng  pic- 
tures,   works    the.  magic:    for  others 
light  music;  for  others,  again,  looking 
out  of  a  train  window.    There  are  as 
many  ways  as  individuals.     To  lis  en 
to  Mr"!    de  Montmorency  Smith  telling 
her  tedious  dream,  while  you  hear  just 
enough  to  comment  intelligently  upon 
her  endlfss  details,  even  using  some  of 
these  details  to  ieed  your  own  more 
valuable  dream,  is  an  admirable  method 
— I  am  told." 


As  a  reporter  for  the  Evening  Sun 
.Sew  York,  he  begah  work  at  515 
week,  and  he  says  his  salary 
.aised.    Yet  he  knew  French  and  Ger- 
man and  could  write  shorthand.  Was 
the  Evening  Sun  so  poor? 

In  1876  we  contributed  some  articles, 
not  ordered,  to  the  -Xew  York  World. 

me  World  was  not  large-sized  in  thos.  .  , 

;me  of  the  Lexow  investigation^  As  < 

''"'-'"i  I?,  a  week"  He  u'nkJ  hfwa. 

eceived  $3o  a  ween.  ^  j  f^^ug 

not  an  alert  gatherer  of  nev^.  and 
instances  of  lamentable  failure. 

^Vhat  a  life  he  has  led!  Coming  from  a 
rigidly  pious  home  in  England,  disap- 
pointed in  dairy  farming  in  Canada,  los- 
ing his  money  by  investment  in  a  To- 
ronto hotel  with  two  bars-when  Ms 
father  heard  of  It  he  exclaimed  with 
...ears  In  his  eyes:  "He  is  '^'t  =, his  soul 
=  lost  Algie  has  gone  to  hell.  l"  " 
he  life  in  New  York,  after  a  sojourn  in 

■•^Ho^w^vWimy  Mrs.  Bernstein's  board- 
."  h^uso  on  the  F^st  side  is  a^^'^ted 

l.f  was  covered  with  hundreds  of 
.mall  red  sores  from  the  morphine 
small  .      J     ^j,e  pawnshop. 

Thfscluarorof\ran.  \vhen  Mr.  Blacky 
wood  l.ft  F.ng-and  for  C^"f  jJ.^f, 
with  him  a  small  capital   a  fiddle  tne, 
•■Rhaeavidiiita,"  Shellpy's  popms.  Sar- 
,fr  RcsXrtus."  •Berkeley's  "Dialogues 
ra.t.anjali's     "Yoga     Aphorisms,  De 
Ouincevs    "Confessions   of   an  Opl^m 
Fa  e?'  and  "a  unique  ignorance  of  ife 
utd  lhe  books  console  him  in  his  trials] 
and  tribulations? 

.    We  remember  a  hoarding  house  In 
Fourteenth  street,  near  the  ^l"";* Y^'^ 
nearly  50  years  ago.    On  a  table  in  the 
hall  were  nuis  and  raisins,  so  that  the 
boarders  coming  home  a.t.  nig.vt  tor  din 
ner  would  munch  and  blunt  their  appe- 
tite,   one  of  the  boarders  ^vas  a  Prin- 
ter in  the  World's  composing  room,  ne 
kep   a  couple  of  canaries.    A  blond  man 
with  a  mutton-tallow  voice,  was  a  pro- 
fc^lonal  singer  at  religious  meetings^ 
At    able  he  would  comb  his  j^u^^^^^. 
wi.t^i  a  fork.    There  was  a  jovial  fellow 
who  .pnt  out  for  a  Pitcher  o   beer.  As 


How  Blackwood  loves  Nature.    He  Is 
on  intimate  terms  with  her.   Jn  her  he 
was  never  disappointed  when  hfl  fled 
to  her  to  escape  from  care  and  vexa-, 
tion  In   the  city,  or  to  go  m  a  wild 
search   for   gold.     His  descriptions  of 
1  "forest  scenes  and  life  are  as  graphic 
and  as  intimate  us  those  of  his  ftaven-| 
tures    In    Toronto    and    New  York. 
'  Gallup,   the  tricky  guide,   and  Morris, | 
ithe  redoubtable  "cutthroat,"  who  was 
i  in   reality   tender-hearted,   are  knowni 
I  as  if  they  lived  in  the  block  with  u.s. 
Then  there  is  the  extraordinary  Alfred 
H.  Louis,  philosopher,  poet,  an  old  man 
of  visions,  with  a  streak  of  insanity. 
He    knew    everything    and    he  hated 
'Uadstone.    He  would  go  into  the  office 
cf    the    editor    of   Harper's  Magazine 
•  like  an  emperor,"  said  Mr.  Alden,  anf" 
Dffer  a  poem   'as  though  he  were  part 
ing  painfully  with  a  treasure  he  hardly 
dared  let  out  of  his  keeping,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  wish  to  sell  for  cash.' 
\  mysterious  man  of  fine  sayings.  "No 
man  worth  his  spiritual  salt  Is  ever  en- 
tangled in  locality." 
We  remember  a  handsome  Austrian 
1  who  taught  at  Yale.    Visiting  Boston, 
he  said  to  Paul  Bartlett's  father  that 
he  would  be  happy  if  he  could  live  in 
Boston.      "Yes,"     answered  Bartlett, 
•■Boston  is  a  good  place  If  one  can  es- 
cape Its  influences." 


lie  thinks  fit.  His  lingers  he  will  have 
sing  In  time  and  tune,  with  both  re- 
leases and  attacks  precise,  coloratura 
passage<»  very  clear,  with  a  sonorou-- 
tone  that  sometimes  attains  a  massive 
splendor.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  thf 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  perform  the 
"Messiah"  just  as  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
would  have  it  performed,  for,  if  he 
■wished  it  anywise  different,  he  could 
have  It  so.  As  Mr.  Mollenhauer  con- 
ceives the  "Messiah,"  he  gave  an  i  ex- 
cellent performance  yesterday.  V 

Mme.  Hudson-Alexander  lent  valu- 
able aid.  f^r  enunciated  her  words 
clearly,  she  pronounced  them  according 
to  good  usage,  and  she  sang  them  as 
though  they  ;neant  much  to  her. 

The  recitatives  she  proclaimed  im- 
pressively, yet  with  a  refreshing  sim- 
plicity, and  to  "Come  Unto  Him"  she 
brought  a  moving  fervor.  Mme.  Hud- 
son-Alexander showed  herself  Indeed 
an  oratorio  singer  of  fine  ability. 

Mme.  Van  Der  Veer  sang  with  beau- 
tiful tone  and  a  smooth  legato.  Mr. 
Millar  lent  the  aid  of  an  excellent,  well- 
trained  voice  and  sufficient  teclinlcal 
skill  to  cope  successfully  with  "Why 
Do  the  Nations."  In  the  tragedy  of 
"Behold  and  See"  Mr.  McQuhae  proved 
more  Impressive  than  In  "Every  Val- 
■ey";  the  end  of  the  air  he  sang  espe- 
cially well.  R-  It-  G. 


.\ugii-t  10.  .  Presented  by  Charles 
Fr«>hman.  .  , 

Bronson  I^nox   pr,nc.«  Howarrt 
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HERCULES  PASCAL 

At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Hercules  Pascal.  Greek  bass,  gave  a 
recital,  assisted  by  Hazel  Clark,  violin- 
ist, and  Harry  Whlttemore.  pianist. 
Mr.  Pascal  sang  an  aria  from  Verdi's 
"Ernanl,"  an  excerpt  from  Carrerl's 
"Marcos  Botsarls,"  and  one  from 
Bizet's  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  the  Volga 
boatmen  sonp;  Moussorgsky's  bong  of 
(the  Flea,"  Samara's  "Confession,  and 
>f  the  editor  of  Harper  s  Magazine,  "The  Old  Shepherd''  of  La,mbelet^^|^^^^^^ 
•kr^n  emperor,'-  said  Mr.  Alden   and     Ciae,_^  Played    mus,c^^b>^  "^Sz 


And  at  last  Mr.  Blackwood  became 
James  Speyer's  private  secretary  and 
friend  He  received  a  salary  of  $2000 
a  year  for  a  Job  lasting  from  8  till  2 
o'clock  daily  with  a  general  8uper^•l- 
sion  during  the  day  of  his  town  and 
country  houses,  horses,  servants,  char- 
ities and  other  interests.  Just  before 
Mr  Ppeycr  was  married  he  took  out  his 
cufflinks  and  handed  them  to  Black- 
wood. 


But  the  fever  of  restlessness  pos- 
sessed Blackwood.  He  detested  New 
York  Its  glittering  smartness,  the 
great  ideal  was  to  be  sharper,  srnarter 
than  your  neighbor,  above  all  things 
sharp  and  smart  and  furiously  rapid, 
above  all  things-win  the  game  'To  be 
m  a  furious  rush  was  to  be  Intelligent; 
to  do  things  slowly  was  to  be  derided. 
So  he  left  for  England  with  his  savings 
in  his  pockets. 

"Never  have  I  known  from  that  time 
to  this  what  it  means  to  bo  comfortably 
off  free  from  financial  anxiety  for  more 
than  a  month  or  two  ahead,  yet  each 
time  an  extra  bit  of  money  comes  in,  1 
am  aware  of  the  Instinct  to  be  extremely, 
unnecessarily  .careful  of  ^''^iJV'IZ. 
The  less  I  have  the  more  reckless  l  feU 
about  sp«-udlng  it.  and  vice  versa. 

HMiDELiD^ 


Krelsler  Zazvol,  Granados  and  Nachez, 
Mr  Whlttemore  played  music  by  Ravel 
and  Chopin.  For  encores  Mr.  Pascal 
sang  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann^ 
.Although  he  has  been  known  and 
favored  in  midd'e  Europe  and  lii  Rus- 
sia, both  as  an  opera  singer,  and  since 
1913  as  the  instigator  of  the  Greek 
opera  at  Athens,  Mr.  Pascal's  abilities, 
w'ere  still  foreign  to  us  until  his  recent  l 
concert  In  New  York.  ; 

And  like  his  legendary  namesake, /he  i 
Is   a  towering  and   mighty   man;  his 
voice  is  large  and  full  toned  the  voice 
of  an  opera  singer  whose  instinct  Is  for 
the  stage  rather  than  the  cold  Intimacy ' 
of  the  concert  hall.    His  repertoire  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  operatic  excerpts;  Don 
Ruy    Gomez's    tragic    "Infellce,    e  tu 
Credevi"  from  "Ernanl";  lusty  tra  la. 
laing  from  "The  Fair  Majd  of  Perth  : 
arias  from  the  opera  of  "Marcos  Bot- 
saris"  of  Carrcri;  the  "Confession  of 
Samara    a  Greek  composer  of  operas, 
songs,  and  a  suite  for  the  pianoforte, 
who  died  several  years  ago,  and  whose 
moit    successful    opera    has    been  his 
first     "Flora    Mirabilio."     Then,  like 
Chaliapln,  Mr.  Pascal  contented  him- 
self with  Mussorgsky's  parable  of  the 
flea,  and  the  song  of  Volga  Boaynen, 
md   shared   his  program  with  lesser 
musicians.  o-v.. 
For  encores  he  sang  songs  of  Schu- 
bert and  Schumann,  and  although  his 
tones  were  beautiful.  thelx_lH±i-^ 


f 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  EmU 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  sang  "The 
Messiah"  yesterday  afternoon,  before 
an  audience  that  packed  Sj-mphony 
hall.  The  soloists  were  Caroline  Hud- 
son-Alexander, soprano:  Nevada  Van 
Der  Veer,  contralto:  Allen  McQuhae 
tenor:  Frederick  Miliar,  bass.  The 
Boston  Festival  orehestra.  John  u.  I 
Crowley,  principal,  played.  -The  trum- 
peter was  Walter  Smith,  Frank  H. 
Luker  the  organist. 

The   program,    commenting   on  Mr. 
MoUenhauer's   25   years'   leadership  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  makes 
"■\^^latever  excelleii'-e 


cacy  escaped  him:  his  forte  »3  ol>''otwJy 
opera,  rather  than  the  subtler  shad- 
ings  and  the  poignancy  of  these  songs. 

An  unnamed  accompanist  played  with 
feeling    and  diffidence 
Clark's  violin  solos  and  Mr.  Wbltte 
more's  playing  of ,  Ravel  and  Chopto 
were  much  applauded.    Mr.  Pascal  de- 
j  served  a  larger  audience.  i^- 

Jordan  hall  3  P.  M.    Hercules  ras- 
cal, bass;  Hazel  Clark. 
ry   Writtemore,    pianist.     Arias  ^ 
songs-    Verdi,    Cavatlna    from  Er- 

i-arrerl  Prayer,  Marcos  Bot-  , 
'sar  s--B^et.' Air  from  ''La  Jolie  Fille 
de  P-rth";  Koenemann,  Song  of  the 
A-.i^l  Rareemen;  Samara,  Confession, 
lambefety'^ire  Old  Shepherd;  Mous- 
I.ambeiet,    x  xiofm  pieces: 

Etude,  op.  10,  No.  o.       .  . . 


. .  .  .loseph  Burton  1 
Finrenoe  .lohns 

  ir'ope  I>rown 

ICS  <j.>eiii   '       i»  v.. 

A  serious  person  from  U».r»^. 
had   been   at   the  New  Park  "Thealre  j 
last   night,   would   have   come   to    the  , 
conclueion   Ih-.vt  the  only  way  to  sa\e 
the   children   of  our  best  people,  the 
rich     tlie    respectable    poker-ba«ks.  is 
lo  marry   the  daughters  to  chauffeurs 
who  are  looking  forward  to  tarm-Ufe  In 
a  little  we.-=tcrn  town,  And  to  i"f  'St  on  i 
the  sons  wedding  chorus  girls  who  ha^e 
been   brought  up  bV  strictly  virtuous 
maiden  aunts.    Perhaps 'this  .was  Mr. 
GraVs  original  and  praiseworthy  loea^ 
Although  The  Saturday  Evening  lost 
ij  our  weekly  delight  as  a  guide.  Phl" 
losoiAer  and  dictator  in  all  soo  ologlcal 
matters,  we  must  have  overlooked  Mr 
Grab's  serial  story  on  which  ha  based 

'''He  has  said  that  in  th.  original  foi-m 
a  third  act  was  lacking;  that  Is.  there 
was  no  satisfactory  solution  of  tne 
problem.  Then  the  ingenious  -Mr.  Hop- 
wood  was  called  In.  Hence  many  amus- 
ing lines  and  the  farcical  ■cenef,  al- 
though i:he  piece  has  been  called  a 
polite  cotnedy." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  motive 
of  the  play:  a  headstrong.  ftlrtaUous, 
Impjident  young  girl,  irreverent,  disre- 
spectful to  her  parents,  flippant,  bored 
15\-  the  sapheads  to  whom  she  Is  period  - 
cklly  betrothed,  .seeing  through  the  shal- 
lowness of  her  neurotic,  silly,  snobbish 
mother  and  her  intolerable  ass  of  an 
uncle,  needs  a  strong  man,  an  anlma  - 
tamer  to  develope  what  good  there  is 
in  her.    This  being  so,  Henry,  the  chauf- 
feur, the  son  of  a  biacksmlth,  sane,  am- 
bitious, was  Just  the  man  for  Marlon 
And    although    Alice's    aunt  .  ttiought 
poorly  of  young    I^nox.   a  dissipated 
loafer,  and  safd  her  niece  was  not  In 
the  Salvation  Army  business.  Ailce  Icit 
H  her  duty  to  rescue  him.  aunt  or  no 
aunt.  ,  , 

It's  an  amusing  play,  a  mixture  oi 
comedv.  farce  and   vaudeville.  J 
George— how     different     from     Rol  o  s 
Uncle    (Jeorge!-l3    a    purely  farc'cal 
character:  sO  is  the  hysterical,  whining, 
'  llnnet-hcadfid  Mrs.   T.enox.     Mil  le.   all  1 
steel  springs  and  ginger  pop,  with  her 
slang  and  her  effrontery,  cornes  from] 
vaudeville  via  ftirce-comedy  Into  this 
"polite"  and  sociological  comedy.  T-he 
second  act  with  Its  scenes  in  the  res- 
taurant is  more  or  less  in  deodorized 
Palais  Royal  manner.    How  Millie  does 
carry  K>n  with  Uncle  George!   Even  Mr. 
Lenox,  the  prosperous  and  em'^e^t  law- 
yer   is  obliged  to  laugh  at  her  sallies 
of  gutter  wit  at  -ITncie  George's  expense 
and   at   her  surprisingly   reckless  be- 
havior, although  his  mind  is  wrung  with 
anguish  when  he  learns  that  hl.9  daugh- 
ter and  the  chauffeur  are  In  the  res- 
taurant and   are   to  be   married  that 
night.  .  .. 

Yes.  it  Is  all  amusing,  even  when  it  Is 
most  preposterous.    Parents  should  see 
the  play,  lor  then  they  w.  1    earn  how 
to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  their  chil- 
dren when  they  arrive  at  the  "larrlage- 
able  age.    Young  persons  will  ba  shown 
bow  much  Impudence  their  parents  can 
endure.    The  maidens  the  next  day  may 
look  more  favorably  on  their  chautteurs; 
the  young  men  will  be  encouraged  In 
the  honorable  pursuit  of  chorus  girls, 
v.lth  or  without  respectable  aunts,  fatu-- 
dents  of  the  English  language  will  And 
their  vocabulary  enriched,  and,  if  they 
are  foreigners  will  wonder  at  the  wealth, 
and     signiftcance     of    American  col- 
loquisms  and  slang.  ,   ,  , 

'rhe  play  was  capitally  acted  by  all 
in  the  company:  Mr.  Rlchman.  as  the 
tolerant  father,  who  finally  saw  a  great ! 
1  light  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
•  the  best  people"  are  not  always  really 
the   best;    Miss   Dales   as   the   foolish . 
mother    But  why  name  all  In  the  castT 
Thev   -were   all   excellent.     Miss  Johnj, 
had  the  fattest  part.    She  played  it  with 
amazing  zip  and  zest:  not  too.broadly  ar 
rollicking  creature  without  Illusions .  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
play  she  did  not  live  with  a  bona  f.de 
aunt      Miss    Howard   was   not  unlike 
Emancipated  girls  In  our  hish  society 
reckless,  fresh,  but  lovable.  Alice  n  the 
^^av  is  merely  an  amiable,  gospel-eyed 
Sen     Then  there  Is  Mr.  Graham  as 
uncle  George!    There  is  Mr.  Jennie  a. 
the  hard-hfaded,  sturdy,  frank  chauf- 


'There  were  three  crows." 
■  knew    downcast    hours,  fnr 


who  F-nt  out  for  a  oitcner  this  statement    , 

M     he  poured  into  a  glass  he  would  sing  ,  i        ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^      ^  Haydn 

■    society  may  display  today  is  due  to  the 

untiring  and  painstaking  work  o.  -Mr. 
Mollenhauer." 

Truer  words  were  never  ■written.  Mi  ■ 
Mollenhauer  is  a  chorus  master  of 
marked  skill.  He  knows  the  mean 
whereby  he  can  show  a  body  of  singers 
just  how  to  master  what  he  wants 
them  to  do.  and  he  has  the  force  of 
personality  to  see  fn',:  thny  ,v.  it  as 


Y^et  he 
hi;  was 

iknew    uowncasi.  •  - 

sS-ongly  convinced  that  his  hollne^ss  the 
■  pope  wou'.d  come  to  America  and  es- 
tablish a  political  as  well  as  a  spiritu- 
al kingdom.  We  tried  ,t/,  heat  our  room 
!by  a  stinking  oil  stove.  The  only  hght- 
fnVat  night  was  from  a  fishtail  gas  jet. 
our  ;oom-mate.  who   had  friends  "In 


ton  of  "The  Best  Peo- 
ple" Is  Interesting 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

•MTT-iV  PARK  THEATRE— First  per- 
.  '^    ^./ln  Boston  of   "The  Best  Peo- 
Se"Tcomedy  m  three  -ts  and 
*^  v,v     David    Grav    £.n<X  Aver\ 

IJ^pwood'wUh'uee   of'  David  Grays 
"Thf.   Self-Determination   of  the 
story,  ghed    in   the  Saturday 

Post  Played  in  Pittsburgh 
S^d  ae^veland  in  The'spHng  of  192a.  In 
Chicago  Na-s™^*'' 


'our  readers,  gentle  and  rou^U  a»^ 
...Utandbetwe^^^^^^^^^ 

r^r^^to^—  - 

,       „f    the    Manchester  (En8- 

I  alas,  at  times  punning    A.  • 
I  Dally  Chronicle,  LKJndon. 


'1'"        ■  ■  loL  locisr  '  ii::.  joy- 

!riHy  poef^  i;ivort<1 
ir.;.lfl  «-|th  rhy:.  ■  ■     i.  ..iul  out  of 
i-^on.    As  this  ts  tho  week  of  partlcu- 
ir  |i,>ac«  and  good  will  toward  mi-ii  tho 
lirlstmau  pootti  have  tho  procodence. 


CHRISTMAS  IS  COMINO! 
Chrtstma.'^  Is  comlnff,  that  glud,  happy 

When  Kreetlngs  so  'round  and  when 
piir.fis  BO  flat. 
'To  call  It  a  nulsanca  iTx>uld  be  rabid 
treason, 

['or  Isn't  It  aacred,  or  somctlilnK  like 
that? 

Ckristmas  Is  coming,  with  say  prepara- 
tion 

ETvery  heart  Is  fined  full,  every  suoway 

and  store — 
Playlr.ff  ham  In  a  sandwich  Just  thrills 

with  elation. 
For  Christmas  is  coming:,  I  said  twine 

before 

Chrlstjnfts  Is  coming,  so  cease  your  le- 
plnlns. 

Though  hnndlcerchlefs  swamp  you  from 

relatives  old, 
Yet  every  damn  cloud  has  a  silver-plate 
lining — 

hey'il  como  Just  In  time  for  your  first 

winter  coldt  H.  F.  M. 

Boston. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  TO  DATE 
here  once  was  a  speedy  motorist 
Who  tore  along  the  road 
1  he  met  a  small,  ^Id- fashioned  sleigh 
TVlth  a  large,  top-heavy  load. 

e  noticed  that  the  tiny  steeds 
Began  to  Jump  and  splurge 
"d  ho  longed  to  rush  right  past,  on 
high. 

For  such  Is  the  motor  urge. 

"ut  ho  had  a  soul — he  really  had — 
Such  as  sometimes  drivers  own, 
nd  he  stopped  his  car  and  climbed 

right  out, 
And  said  In  a  kindly  tone: 

■Just  let  me  lead  your  team  along," 
Then  he  noticed  something  queer — 
ou'vo  guessed  It,  haven't  you,  right 

away? — 
The  team  was  six  reindeer. 

he  driver  was  Santa  Claus,  of  course, 
And  the  motorist's  reward— 
'hy,  his  stocking  neld  on  Christmas 
morn 

A  brand-new,  shining  Ford. 
Worcester.       CLARISSA  BROOKS. 


And  as  this  Is  the  Christmas  season 
he  following  verses  are  sinzularly  ap- 
)roprlate: 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  GLOUCESTER 
BAY 

(With  apologies  to  Kipling) 
Vhere   the  dead  fish   leave  an  odor, 

looking  eastward  to  the  sea, 
There's   an   old    rum-hound  a-sett;ng, 

and  I  know  he  thinks  of  me; 
or  the  wind  Is  In  the  pine  trees,  and 

the  clinking  bottles  say: 
Como  you  back,  you  thirsty  scofClaw: 
come  you  back  to  Gloucester-Bay!" 

")n  the  road  to  Gloucester  Bay, 

.Vhere  the  Rum  Flotilla  lay: 

I'ou  can  hear  their  pjiddles  chunking 

every  night  'til  break  of  day. 
")n  the  Road  to  Gloucester  Bay, 
iVhere  the  flies  and  fishes  play, 
Vnd  the  booze  rolls  in  like  thunder  from 
the  ships  'cross  the  Bay. 

hip   me   somewhere   nor'h   of   Sa  em 

where  the  best  is  like  the  worst, 
iVhere  there  is  no  prohibition,  and  a 

man  can  raise  a  thirst; 
or  the  rum-hounds  are  a-calling,  and 

It's  there  that  I  would  be — 
iVhere  the  dead  fish  leave  an  odor,  look- 
ing anxiously  to  sea. 

RUDYARD  VOLSTEAD. 

.'3oeton. 

The  weather  may  be  stormy  on  the 
"east  Day  of  the  Nativity,  but  the  fa- 
lorlte  in-door  sport  may  be^ played  un- 
ler  the  Christmas  tree. 


IN  THREE  LETTERS 

("Washington,  D.  C,  Deo.  U  The 
goddess  of  agriculture  la  'Ops.'  The 
iepartraont  of  agriculture  made  this 
inncuncement  to  the  country  today  for 
he  benefit  of  cross-word  puzzlers"): 
n  the  earlier  days  of  the  cross-word 

It  made  us  exceedingly  wroth 
To  discover  that  two-lettered  "AI" 

Was  the  name  of  the  three-toed  slotli. 

kni  then  came  "Ire"  and  "Ego" 
And  chemical  symbols  and  "Lea"; 

Vames  of  states  ad  infinitum. 
Such  813  L.a.,  M.o.  and  IL  E. 

Since  then  we  have  "error"  and  "era" 
And  "Ira"  and  "  Emma"  and  such, 

riU  we  gaze  away,  like  the  "Typist," 
And  solve  tham,  almost,  by  touch. 

But  now  the  fane  get  a  new  one 
From  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Crops 

.Yhlch  Btaieb  that  a  certain  old  goddess 
Rejoiced  in  the  name  of  "Ops." 


^ril  waiforthut,  I'linorrow  luori  ' 
'.VIoiigHt  bliillcal  hcroe*  iind  \ 
Will  a[ipear  thin  old  biddy  bucxii 
Agricultural  gortdt>HH  named  "Oiw." 
Boston.  KUUHNISCOWLES. 

This  Ops  wao  a  good  deal  of  a  woman. 

Tor  she  was  stster  and  wife  to  Saturn. 

Ilt'r  abode  was  In  the  earth,  and  those 

who  Invokttd  her  used  to  touch  Ihi' 
/ground.    Ovid  roprescnted  the  unhapoy 

miilden   llybllH  envying  the  godM  who 

took  their  slaters  iih  wives:  "Saturn 
igavn  Ills  hand  to  ()1)H,  who  wns  united 
'to  l\iin  by  blood;  Ocoanus  Tlietls  for  his 

Hponsii   and   the   Olympian    King  took 

Juno." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  enable  your  reuder.s  to  make  up  a 
crohM-word  puzzle  1  herewith  enclose  a 
few  characteristic  definitions  made  up 
in  accordance  with  tho  rules  deduced 
from  the  puzzles  I  havo  examined: 
PBRPBNDICULAR 

1  Once  upon  a  time.  obs. — Yesterday 

2  Baseball  game.  abbr. — Bbg 
Goddess  of  Love,  Latin  pi. — Venuses 

4  Stock  brokers'  food. — Shorts 
B  Triangles  used  at  Polos  for  measure- 
ment.— Iceonietrlu 
8  Kamous  I.,atln  forger. — Vulcan 

7  Species  of  fly. — Foul 

8  Sensitized  paper. — Stocks 

9  Very  ancient  Egyptian  for  auto,  long 
U. — Tuttut,  otherwise  Tootoot 

10  Dog  Island  of  the  South  Seas. — Yap 

11  South  Sea  Islartd  trowsers,  also  used 
In  Japan. — Gstrlng 

12  South  American  c&ns. — ^Toucans 
Modesty  forbids  my  sending  the  whole 

puzzle  I  have  made. 

LYNDE  SULLIVAN. 

Durham,  N.  H. 

And  now  to  go  back  to  Mother  Nature 
and  her  daughter,  Flora: 
NARCISSI 

Graceful  stalklets  In  a  bowl  - 
Reaching  up  to  take  sun's  toll: 
I  Clusters  of  green;  and  flow'reta  white, 
Starlike;  shedding  fragrance  and  delight. 

What  morB^slraple  things  than  these — 
Sheathed  ouds,  and  slender  leaves? 
Yet  tho  pleasure  that  they  give 
Helps  OM  with  rreater  Joy  to  live. 

JTANBB  KNOTT. 

i    PLTMOUTH  THE.-\TRB— "Cobra,"  a 
play  in  four  acts  by  Martin  Brown.  Vro- 
iduced  by   I>.   I-awreno«  Weber.  First 
j  performance  in  New  York,  at  the  Hud-  j 
]  son  Theatre  on  April  22,  1921-   The  cast  ' 
j  Is  as  follows; 

Sophie  Binner  Jfann* 'De  M» 

.Tack  Race  Walter  Gilbert  I 

Tony  Dornint  Ralph  Morgan 

)K!sie  Van  Zilo  Judltli  Anderson  i 

Judith  Drake  ■Clara  Moorss 

Rosier  Walter  Horton  , 

"Cobra"  is  a  strange  conglomeration 
of  adroit  writing  for  the  theatre,  of, 
jsheer  melodramatic  bubbling,  and  of^ 
jreal  cliaracterlzation.  Either  Mr.j 
iBro-.rn's  courage  failed  him  at  the  end 
jof  the  second  act,  or  he  discovered  thati 
tlie  situation  had  run  away  with  him,  | 
and  so  decided  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
niid  honorable  ways  of  the  platitudinous. 

For  two  acts,  despite  tlie  "type"  char- 
auterizations  of  the  two  men,  the  one 
an  incredible  ideali.«t,  avoiding  women, 
sensitive  to  beauty,  and  the  other  the 
I  undergraduate  hero  of  boat  races,  and 
a  voluptuary  with  women,  he  has 
I  written  surely,  and  honestly.  He  baa 
drawn  the  woman  Elsie,  a  bold  and  In- 
genious sensualist,  with  neither  morals 
!nor  scruples,  a  woman  of  infinite  nuance, 
deftly.  And  the  piece  has  life  and  zest 
from  her  first  swift  entrance,  un- 
(chaperoned.  into  the  dormitory,  her 
jukllled  playing  with  Race,  her  sharp 
{change  to  the  demure  wltli  the  coming 
of  Doming,  whose  father  she  has  Just 
discovered  lives  In  "the  marble  man-i 
slon."  her  marriage  with  Doming,  to 
her  last  lingering  exit,  as  she  leadsj 
Race  from  the  office. 

!  Durinst  the  four  years  between  the) 
flr.st  and  second  act,  Race,  nor\v  partner! 

';to  Doming,  has  apparently  decided  tol 
avoid  the  "cobra,"  and  to  forget  women; 
an  imposaibllity  suggests  Eliae.  He  hai» 
even  presented  his  stenographer  with  a 
first  edition  of'  someone's  unpubllohed 

lEonnets.  which  she  refuses,  because  sho 
has  already  been  warned  by  Elise,  who 
still   pursues   Race,   although  Dorhing 

J  neither  knows  of  It,  nor  would  he  be- 

llleve  It. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  Race 
at  last,  succumbs;  he  has  been  re- 
Ipulsed  by  the  stenograpbor.  wlwm  he 

I would  marry,  and  so  he  does  not  resist 
Elisc-.    And  then,  Mr.  Brown  has  added 
not  one  more,  but  two  acts,  in  which  he 
notes  that  ILIise   lias  died   in  a  hotel 
I  fire,  after  Race,  still  thinlfing  of  the 
I  stenographer,  Judith  Drake,  has  desert- 
ed her;,    that  Doming  must  be  disil- 
lusioned  about   his  wife,   although  he 
,  never  discovers  that  Race  has  been  In 
any  way  Implicated;    and  Judith,  nobly, 
I  offers  to  marry  liace. 
(     There  Is  mueh  that  is  tawdry  here, 
and  mu.;li  that  is  obvlouBly  pointed  at 
achieving  "box-office"  success,  yet  in 
,  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  there  is  no 
exaggeration,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  faced 
the   situation   squarely.     But   when  It 
cime  to  the  Interplay  of  the  two  friends, 
and  the  growins;  Influence  of  Elisa,  he 
avoided  the  issue,  and  like  many  other 


111.-  to  .-uve  his  piwy. 
-  plecn  la  wtll  cant,  and  MIs!' 

0  1  playji  Mio  lubtly  poun.-lng  ; 

I  with  rare  flnesso;  there  U  luslnu.tiion 

luid  passion  In  every  glance,  e.arh  ge«- 

T  .re   and  Intonation,  yet  not  one*  dofce 
ho  i)Verplay.  und  make  h«r  the  vumplr* 

■  1  fl.  tlon,  Mr.  Morgan  does  the  unsee- 
ing Dornlnl;  with  a  chnrm  that  prevent* 

hlin  from  setmlng  the  puppet  that  M 

might  havo  been.    Mr.  Glli.ert,  relume* 

for  the  first  time  since  his  days  with 

the    Bonton    stock    company,  showed 

marked  Improvement  in  his  playing  of 

Race.  Ho  did  not  strut  as  be  once  yns 
1  accustomed  to,  and  not  once  did  he 
'come  out   of   tho   picture.     In  losser 

roles,    Miss   Moores,   as  the   atenogra-  ^ 

pher,  and  Miss  De  -Me,  as  a  "person  of  -tlvatlni  ,  „.  _    

no  Importance."  gave  good  account  of  ' an  Irrei-lHilble  awing,  of  the  remainder, 
'themselves.     The   audience  was  large,  j  ^ere  and  there  1*  a  pl'-'^e  made  agree- 
and  Interested.  able  by  tricks  of  orchestration  rather 

j  than  rNiiiR  to  mcsical  significance.  For 
I  SELWYN  THEATRE — "In  the  Next  I!  the  outstanding  feature  the  piece  ex- 
^Room,"  mystery  play  in  three  acts  *  eels  in  the  danoing  eolos  of  Mr.  Dona- 
•  .         J       J    '  jjyg^  Queenlo  .SmItli  and  Jack  Kearney. 

A   long   standing   feud   between  the 


the  Hrennau 
.Ht    night  we 
.,    i>-,,.'  /I  I'in'.alna,  and 

yet  there  was  tho  sueplclon  that  we 
were  I'uf  a,  stone  fl  throw  'rom  Boyl- 
MO'p  Hlreei.  go  niodlshly  die.jsed  were 
11)0  u  .tfttoo  gIrU  of  the  rhortie,  with 
h  seemingly  endless  and  Inex- 
)iau>itli>>e  wardrobe. 

The  l>io;c  Is  well  put  and  to  the  point, 
beyond  i',\r>  uverage  of  its  kind,  and  the 
"I  "plclon  win  not  down  that  Mr,  l>ona- 
•■  liud  something  to  eay  in  It*  prep- 
nialioii  Thu*  It.  1«  funnier  Btlll  by 
reason  of  the  chief  crjtnedlan — and  let 
us  banUii  the  thought  of  another  In 
the  prUic  pnl  role. 

Of  tie  music,  "My  Road,"   the  mo- 
number,  has  rhythmic  charm. 
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by  Eleanor  Robson  and  Harriet  Ford, 
pre.iented  by  Winlhrop  Ames  and 
Guthrie  McCllntocU,  with  the  following 
cast: 

PhlUp  Vantlne  ...  .H.  Lanifflon  i Bruse 

Lorn  a  We1>»ter,  hia  nieoe  Betty  Llnloy 

(JaniB,   Qodfray  Arthur  AItoert»on 

iRugere  Morrle  W.  Ankrum 

Parke  George  KlddcH 

FelU  Amiand  FreJInt 

Iiiepeclor  Orady  John  M.  Kllno 

jSlnimond.  Phil   M.  fiherldan 

Tim  Morel   William  .T.  Kline 

Madame  I>  Cliarrlere  yranoes  Ooodrlch 

Julia,    her   maid  Virginia  Gregory 

Col,  l"l»sot  Tred  L,  Tllden 

Those  who  like  to  feel  tlia  chill  of  \^ 
terror  as  tho  dlabolla  eye  of  a  shadowy  j 
unknown  peers  through  the  shutters  at  J 
an    unsuspectlpg   girl,   and   men   *op  j 
dead    from    mysteriou.s    poison    -while  , 
strange  veiled  women  glide  silently  Into  j 
the  durknesB,  were  satisfied  in  measure 
full    and   running  over  last   night  ^s 
the  fjovel  mystery  play  previously  ap- 
plauded by  Manhattan  made  Its  ghost-  j 
like  bow  to  the  Boston  public.  j 

"In  the  Next  Room"  follows  in  gen-  i 
eral  the  baffling  trend  of  ups  and  downs  • 
which  one  expects  to  find  in  such  a  play, 
but  never  is  the  search  for  the  clue 
of  the  one  big  mystery  halted  for  les.«er 
bv-i>lay,  or  even  for  love.  The  lovers 
nre  happily  united  a  few  minute,s  after 
the  curtain  rises,  allowing  a  zestful 
audience  to  rack  their  brains  exclus- 
ively' with  the  major  theme,  for  which 
the  fashioners  of  the  piece  are  to  be 
complimented. 

The  striking  novelty  of  the  play  is  the 
villain.  Quiet,  efficient  and  emotionless, 
this  villain  strikes  down  the  victims  one 
by  one,  so  well  concealing  his  (or  her) 
Identity  that  not  even  an  astute  first 
night  crowd  detected  the  real  slayer, 
except  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  know  the  plot  from  Burton 
Stevenson's  gruesome  story.  Such  had 
the  good  taste  to  refrain  from  comment. 

There  la  a  rich  uncle  who  collects 
curios  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  for 
his  Washington  square  home,  where  the 
action  takes  place.  There  hia  charm- 
ing niece;  there  is  the  young  reporter 
who  loves  her,  and  a  rotund  English  , 
butler  who  gets  nervous  and  evokes  i 
laughs,  and  tells  how  he  always  had  an  | 
eye  for  .tf aclng  down  crimes,  even  when 
a  boy.  Add  to  these  the  usual  clumsy 
police  Inspector  of  detective  tales,  a 
group  of  assistants,  a  dark  and  beauti- 
ful French  lady,  her  maid  with  a  past 
and  a  questionable  detective;  in  short, 
the  usual  mystery  play  cast,  and  wonder 
on  wonders,  you  get  an  unusual  result. 

The  play  was  paced  and  the  parts 
acted  with  the  mechanical  g.nioothne3s 
called  for,  and  !f  Messrs.  Albertson  and 
Sheridan  over-emphasized  line  and 
gesture  at  tlia  start,  all  fell  into  proper  j 
place  as  the  thrill  of  the  unknown 
terror  reached  out  its  clammy  tentacles 
and  gripped  the  onlookers.  Fred  L. 
Tildcn,  memorable  with  Otis  Skinner  in 
"Sancho  Panza,"  headed  the  cast  with 
Inscrutability  and  a.ssurance.  Mr. 
Aibertson  and  Miss  Linley  do  good 
work  as  the  lovers  who  at  length  find  a 
way  to  the  solution.  Messrs.  Bruse, 
Frjelint  and  illddell  are  admirable. 

This  is  the  first  venture  of  Kle'anor 
R-.bson  (Mrs.  August  Belmont  of  New 
York)  Into  the  field  of  play- writing. 

H.  P.  M. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Be  Yourself,"  ) 
a  musical  comfdy,  in  tVi'o  acts;  featur-  j 
Ing  Jaclc  Donahue,  Queenle  Smith  and  \ 
Georgia  -Caine.  Book  by  George  S.  ; 
Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly.  Music  by  | 
Lewis  Gensler  and  Milton  Schwarzwald.  1 
Staged  by  William  Collier.    The  cast:  i 

Marjorls  Brennan  Norma  Terrls  > 

Grandma  Brennan....;  Georgia  Ca.lne  , 

.Tosaph  Peabody  Preeeott .  Percy  Baverstock  i 

David  Robinson  John  Price  Jones 

Matt  McJ^wn  J^ok  Donahue) 

Tonv  Robinson  Queenle  Smith  j 

E>ista<-e   Brennan  Jack   Kearney  j 

Mordecia    Brennan   Jay   'S^'ilson  i 

Cvrua   Brennan  Ted   Waller  I 

Herap  McLean  ...lohn  Kearney  | 

Bull  McLean..  .  .Jamae  Houston  i 

Betty   .  .  .Teddj'  Hud.'son 

Adam  McLean  .Jamea  R.  McCann  , 

The  play  starts  with  a  bang,  keeps  \ 
the  pace,  and  the, interest  is  sustained: 
,  until  tho  final  curta.ln,  though  this  j 
!  same  finale  is  the  weak  spot  in  an  j 
otherwise  good  play.  And  this  same  | 
start,  a  bit  rugged  and  wild  in  dancing  i 
ardor.   w!><i  far  from   the  conventional  ! 


I         -T-       lOll([       ivmiiu  I  lOUU       U»7VT»«-«,,       \  l\W3 

I  McLeans  and  the  Brannans  reacheii  its 

culmination  with  tlie  disappearance  of 
j  the  boy.  ICustaco  Brennan.  It  is  In  this 
breai^h  that  Matt  McLean,  as  played  by 
Mr.  I'oiiahue;  Tony,  as  Interpreted  by 
Queenle  Smith,  and  the  David  Robin- 
son of  John  Price  Jones  obtrude  them- 
selves. Matt  Is  the  Single  McLean, 
conseQi(«>nlly  tho  butt  of  the  Brennana. 
So  he  insists  on  the  rest  of  lila  col- 
leagues becoming  McTjeans,  which  roles 
they  assume  till  the  return  of  Eustace 
and  tho  cli/nax  of  the  feud. 

Mr.  Donuhue  danced  his  soloa  with 
his  accustomed  skill,  Itis  eccentricacles 
taking  their  height  In  his  burlesque  of 
the  Interpretative  style.  Comedian  and 
pantomtmlfit  as  well,  his  single  short- 
comings were  in  his  songs. 

Queenla  Smith,  his  Irresistible  foil, 
gave  a  long  program  of  pirouetting  that 
at  one  time  threatened  to  stop  the  show, 
as  well  she  played  the  part  of  Tony  wltlj 
a  fine  sense  of  comic  values. 

It  was  a  night  of  great,  sheltering 
whiskers,  buckshot,  deadlines  and  a  riot 
of  dancing  in  the  Tennessee  mountaJns 
at  the  Tremont — unu.iual  play  in  un- 
ueual  surroundings,  with  undeniable 
appeal  to  the  theatregoer.       T.  A.  R. 
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CONTINUING 

fe)LONIAL— "Stepping  Stones," 
,a  musical  extra %-aganza  featuring' 
nl  the  Stouo  family,  father,  moth- 
er    and    daiigliter,  Dorothy.' 
Eleventh  v/cek. 
3MAJESTIC— "Gus  the  Bufi"  (My 
Boy    Friend),    vaudeville  fla- 
vored musical  coniiedy  by  Jack 
Lait,  featuring  Flo  Burt  and  . 
El  Brendel.  Third  week.  1 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  ' 
Potters,"  reopening  Christmas 
night  after  a  seven  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Plymouth. 
<|    COPLEY      THEATRE— "Make      39-  ^ 
;  lleve,"   a  Christmas  time  comedy  Ir  • 
prologue  and   four  acts,   by   A.  A 
Milne.    Mr.  Cllve's  company. 

It  was  In  -IBIS  that  Mr.  Milne  brough 
out  his  Christmas  play.     This   is  it 
scheme:    A  little  girl  ^y  the  name  o 
Rosemary  sets  out  to  write  her  auto 
biography.      Not    kno-5»ing    just  th 
meaning  of  the  word,  she  cnanges  he. 
mind  to  a  play  which  she  calls  Make 
Believe."   Her  dlfricuHles  are  not  over- 
come, because  writing  Is  not  her  forte. 
So    with  the  help  of  four  children  by 
the  name  of  Hubbard,  Instead  of  writ- 
ing her  play  she  decides  to  act  it  first. 

The  nrst  act  tells  in  burleque  manner 
the  tale  of  wood  cutter  and  a  princess: 
a  king  and  queen  both  take  a  hand,  and 
suitors  three  for  the  princess.  The  flrK 
scene  of  the  second  act  sets  forth  a . 
school  room,  with  a  boy  and  g:rl  at 
their  lessons,  with  a  comic  stage  gover- 
ness and  a  curate  to  make  the  audience 
merry  and  the  children  sad.  In  the  sec- 
ond scene  the  tables  are  turned,  for  on 
the  desert  island  of  the  children  s 
dreams,  amid  cannibals,  pirates  and 
'tropical  beasts,  the  curate,  the  precep- 
tress and  Aunt  Jane  cut  might  sorry  ng- 

^"in'the  third  act  Mr.  Milne  brings  in 
the  needful  contrast  of  a  touch  of 
pathos.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  -who 
have  no  children,  but  in  their  longing 
for  them  like  to  imagine  they  have  tne 
four  who  appeared  in  the  prologue,  find 
themselves  so  poor  they  cannot  attend 
Santa  Claus's  reception  on  Christmas.  } 
By  a  curious  chance  they  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  diamond  necklace  and  , 
the  gold  watch  and  chain  without  which 
gentlefolk  cannot  appear  suitably  at 
court,  so  off  they  go  to  the  holiday 
rout,  witioh  fills  the  last  act. 

So  Mr.  Milne  outlined  his  Christmas 
play.  Of  a  worldly  turn  of  mind,  to 
:udg6  from  his  best-known  comedies, 
he  is  not  the  dramatist  of  all  England 
one  would  hit  on  as  most  likely  to  write 
charmingly  anfl  .sympathetically  for 
children.  Whether  or  not  lie  did  may 
beat  be  left  to  children  to  determine. 
The  large  audience  in  attendance  last 
night  certainly  seemed  well  entertained. 

The  performance  was  full  of  spirit. 
A  men's  quartet  sang  Chiistmas  carols 
pleasantly.     The   scenery,   simple  but 


«tire«»tlve,  vra.*  ekllfully  oontrlved  tc 
move  smoothly  and  quickly. 

R,  R.  Q. 


JAMES  THEATRES— The  Boston 
\  Company  In  "Oh  Boy."  Book 
and   ;vTlc»  by  Ouy  Bolton  and  F.  G. 
Wodcfiouse.     Muslo   by   Jerome  Kern. 
The  caat: 

Jare  Packara   Marie  lAllot 

Polly  Anflms  Roberta  L«e  Clark 

.TIrr.  Mnrvln  Houalon  Richard* 

(ieoTge  Bull  ....Btrnarfl  Nedell 

I,nu  Ellen  Caner  Elate  HIta 

Ti,  >  <.   Bamp.ion  Olive  Blalteney 

s.b!8  Blma  Ralph  M.  Kemler 

Daniel  Carter  X^Mla  Leon  Hall 

M   •     'arter  Violet  Mahar 

Mls«  Penelope  Budd  Anna  Layne 

Brlnirs   ^o>'  ^'h',"" 

A  f^'.ub  Walter  John  Collier 

The  St.  James  Theatre  players  arsj 
more  accustomed  to  "straight"  dram* 
than  they  ar«  to  muotoal  comedy  andj 
their  appearance  In  "Oh  Boy,"  waa,  In  I 
-consequence,  very  much  of  a  novelty. 
They  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, and  the'.r  performance  did  not 
suffer  hy  comparlaon  through  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  piece  by  another  or- 
ganliation  at  another  time  in  Boston. 
.^.n  audience  which  taxed  the  seatlnc 
capacity  of  the  theatre  evidently 
thought  80,  too,  for  It  laughed  at  the 
amiable  noneenee  and  applauded  the 
catchy  tunes  with  enthusiasm. 

The  comedy  le  broad  farce,  wtth  all 
the  familiar  situations.  Mliupa  uxA 
tBisidentiflcations,  accldentiU  and  In- 
tentional, of  sweethearts,  wives  and 
maiden  aunts  supply  all  needful  ma- 

'^*Mi93  Blakeney.  as  the  daahln^  lady 
around  whom  all  the  mystification  cen- 
tres, put  Bpilrit  into  her  w»rk  ajid 
dressed  It  to  the  lln-,:t.  Mr.  Nedel  as 
the  worried  bridegroom  and  Mr.  Rloh- 
ards  as  the  «ay  yours  man-about- 
town  made  a  fl^iely  oomrastlng  pair. 
Miss  Hit«,  In  the  character  of  the  bride, 
was  captivating  and  MUss  Layn*,  more 
than  made  up  for  her  belated  appear- 
ance on  the  «ta«e  by  her  realistic  ap- 
pearance as  a  demure  Quaker  lady 
overooene  by  too  many  oocktaila. 

Mr.  Remley  starred  aa  a  country  con- 
stable and  itr    Hall  as  a  d'lP''"^ 
Judge  trying  to  live  down  a  lively  night 
i  before." 

'    The  Bon»87     Plenty  of    them.  AU 
wJvlstleable.    There  Isn't  time  to  cite 
the  lot.  but  "An  Old  Fashioned  Wife, 
by  Miss  Hits  and  irirle  (there  were  a 

I  doien  personable  ladles  In  the  chorus) ; 

'  "Nesting  Time— In  Flatbush,"  by  Miss 
Blalteney  and  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr. 
Hall's  "speolaJty"  numbsr  took  the  blg- 
Cest  "Tiands."  ^- 

Return  engagement  ,  ^^.,^6 

:     Eddie  Dowling  and  his  ^ 

.and  Mary"   company    -^[^  /theatre 

hearty  ^-^Ic^n^^t^  they  opened  there 
hast  evening  when  they  J  P  g^„y^ 

i  for    their  J^'"" /"?^e  iMlo  East  side 
Irene  and  Mary  are  three  1 

'girls  who  are  gl^  en  a^^^;;*^,,  gddle 


Oscar  Lo.-ralhf.  bi.le.l  .ls  -  ■  ■-••n 
Nuttlst,"  Is  a  treat.  Cever  -Mcinlst, 
as  well  as  a  monologlst.    Goes  over  big. 

WllDsim  Morris  and  famlljf  In  "All 
the  Horrors  of  Home."  a  miniature 
'comedy  drama  in  a  15-mlnutd  act.  Is  the 
next  offering.  The  lines  and  humor  are 
•Ubtle.  It  would  sppll  the  p'ot  to  tel'. 
Of  It  to  tho("6  who  have  not  seen  the  act. 
I  Then  coniert  Lillian  Fitzgerald  of 
musical  rom-Ay  famn.  Petite,'  good 
looking  and  clever,  f.h6  nart  to  respond 
to  many  encores,  f-be  slnKs  wUl.  gives 
excellent  limitations,  rendering  a  selec- 
tion or  two  in  French. 

B.  C.  Hllliam  and  company  In  Dfars 
and  Ideas,"  nffer  a  novel  act.  The 
dears  are  attractive,  as  they  consist 
Of  ft  number  of  unusually  good-looking 
choru.s  girls,  who  not  only  can  sing, 
but  dance  well. 

Lllte  a  breath  fiX>m  the  open  country 
are  Franlc  Davia  and  Adele  Darnell, 
"The  Birdseed  Couple,"  appearing  In 
"Caterpillars."  The  scene  is  in  BeU» 
vllle,  N.  J.,  the  action  a  fine  burlesque 
on  the  youthful  romance  and  success  of 
the  country  bumpkin,  who  goes  to  the 
big  city  to  make  his  mark  In  Ule  and 
In  the  business  world. 

La  Varre  Bros,  and  Miss  Pingree  in 
a  "Patch  Vaudeville  Quilt,"  and  the 
Keith  Santa  Glaus  and  the  annual 
Christmas  pantomime  bring  the  bill  to 
a  close.  Santa  Claus,  by  the  way. 
gives  a  Christqias  gift  to  every  young- 
ster attending  matinee  performances 
this  week. 


On  the  table  are  three  books  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  of  New  Yortc^ 
Bandello'-s  "Tragical  Tales"  (a  volume 
of  the  Broadway  Translatlu.,:.;,  count 

Lucano.  or  the  50  Pl°^^'^"t/,?;'l"„  Y^ans- 
tronlo"  (another  volume  "'these  trans  | 
lations)  and  Pitlrlm  Sorokin  s  Lea^^^^ 
from  a  Russian  Diary."  Prof.  Sorokm  s 
calm  statements  of  fact  ^"l  1 

'mantle,  more  thrilling  than  the  Inven- | 
Uons  of  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard.  , 

Bandello  was  only  one  of  many  old  1 
Italian  novelists.    Van  Bever  and  S-n- 
"ot-Oriand  translated  into  f  ^n^..  the 
erotic  tales  of  some  of  those  ^^^^l  ^^on  \ 

^^I^s'-^rre^tSnslat^rb^'^Voffr^yP' I 
Ton  in  ir67  from  the  French  of  Bellefor- 
est  Beyle  tells  us  that  the  latter,  work- 
esi.  BeyiB  i.<=  suddenly 
Ing  on  one  of  the  taies,  w  ^ 
seized  with  remorse  so  that  resoiveu 
?o  abandon  the  task.  Beyle  ,<l"°t««  ^elle 
forest's  apology  and  his 
he   had   already   done    and   add|  th^ 

nereeable  comment:     were  is  <«■  '  , 

inve-  but  his  scruples  did  not  lasi  lu  is. 
l^r  Benefo^est  completed  the  _translatlon 
'  and  even  added  supplements. 

penton's    translation    had  J'^e^  "I 

Langton  Douglas's  excellent  P^e^^^e^" 
the  Tudor  edition  appears  "  th^^^r^ 

way,  but  the  a  glossary 

modernized  and  edited  w^th  a  g^^  ^^^^ 

by  Hugh  "^"'^^fferrm  Piquancy  and 
the.  narration  setters  in  ^ 


girls  wno  aic  ^     \    success.     Edaie  narration  sun^""/","'"    to  us  a 

Btage  --^^^J^f.l,^^  Dusan,  leader  of  f,,,,  by  this  -°*?-X3  animal  t^^n 
:  Jine  A ,  who  loves. one  of        ..dogge".  Is  a  more  ferocious  anl 


Dowiins  p'-ij"  -        -  loves  one  "i 

ihisgangon  Avenue^^A   ^^ho^l;^  ,  , 

the  trio.  Mary.     %v  n-  ,  ^1  comedy 

Ihe  ^-•'^'^^-"^t'arpoor  Jlmn,y  thinks 

BUr  on  Broadwav,  poor  ^^^i 

I  that  "the  Hkes^o    hf^^,  comedies 


•  When"  we  read  "dogge 

Jeehttee^  hlar  him  growl,  and  (al- 

most  feel  his  bite. 


  .     .,  Vit  all  musical  comedies' 

■  Hues  of  h.m.  ^  ^ut  aU  n  ^^^^^ 

■  must  have  a  happy  ^"^'^^rtaln  falls  on  1 
,3  no  exception    '^"^  the  cu 

'  a  happy  and  festive  bridal  P 

Dowling  Is  as  amusing  a  ^^^j^ 

jlnimy  Dugan  '"wise  crack- 

to  perfection.    HIS  quiet   ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ing"  manner  of  eo"'^°j^„,_e  Brown,  the 
Ikmuse  his  »"f,"="f;  baT^ce  "lore  andj 
attractive  Sally.  Is  back  o  j.^^,^. 
dances  as  eharmlngly  as  ev  ^^^^ 
leen  Mulqueen  plays  iren  jimmy's 
pany  and  Edna  M°["'^^\%-;.  well. 
Sweetheart,  ^^ey  both  do  ^e  ^^^^^^ 

The  ^'hole^r      t  °t  ntght  was  en-  , 
and  the  audience  la^t  n'g^  ^ 
*i>„siftstlc  In  its  welcome 


I  thuslastlc  In 

1  comedy 


( 


KOTH'S  PRESENTS 

every  fastidious  ^^^[  ?^  ^beatro  this 

the   offering   ^t   KeUh  s^  t 

week.  From  the  dl""'"""7  -ihe  indl- 
,  lian  Fitzgerald,  featured  as  m  ^^^^^^ 
,  vidual    comedienne,  to 

Christmas  pantomime,  e^  ery  . 
that   not  only  pleases,  but  . 

'  ^V^f vaudeville  opens  ^^^^'^^^ 
l,"a^ks^'°^^The"re^lre"m^aster  barrel 


This 


l,n   "The   HiKh    ^;^PP:',°p  3,  tall  ladder, 
□velty  balancing  act  a.op  a 

.  com<.'.y  >-o""^;^'*^arlo^   l"'  "^^^'^ 
Rosemarj-    and  Marjory 


I     xt-oswo-w  ,h(.'Mil.    They  have 

songs"        "«^%°",e^ningled  with  some 
melodies  of        '"^fT"  -nils  act  is  un- 
of  the  more  modern. 
v.=aally  well  staged. 


The  modernization  wHl  no  ^^-^^  \en- 
efit  those  who  like  easy 

large   and  he    P]^''!?'   Xg  gives  a  list 

use:      Catarrn, ,      »j  ..calibre  "  Ban- 
loffue,"    "anatomy,'  caliore. 

"      '^■'w f  h've'' tL^ken  pos'sesslon  of  the 
soon  as  we  ha%e  taken  P 

house  of  »^««*'  h«/huttetn 
^^Ir^'^^i^thTret^^iu'mber  ^r  pleasant 
S,  until  the  last  summons  of  gen 
eral  resurrection."  

It  was   Bandello'3  P«7°^|. '°ct^uy 
stories  about  events  that  h-d  actually 

occurred,  f  ,bT?ales  seem  too 

time.    If  some  "^/^e  tales 

free        the  P^^-^^-f:;  rherwood  An- 
Idf^o-rBefH^ht 
■^^tfaner  wfs  lu^xu^^ous^  and^  Ucentlous 
By  the  side  of  rnany  "-/VVations  of 
attempting  to  P°'^tray  in 
men  and  women    n  Eng^^nd^ 
••"""^scfeef 'ret  cent^'nlr  influence 
=  .^ea?  even  outside  his  own  coun- 
^n   England   especially    he  was 
^'S^own^,Vd"fm^ng  the  stories  that  ^ 

Som^o^rnroluultTa  Ind  Duchess 

SFL^^irfofor^^^^^ 

?o"oA   a'^nd   wine.    Noble    dame*  gladly 


ard  him  teillA^  Ws  istories 
^va:ds  for  the  public  were:  'Live  merr_ 
and  he  was  burled,  this  writer  for  hi. 
o«^i  and  a  remarkable  generation,  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  '^"ar  in  a  church 
at-  Axen  It  has  been  said  that  it  an 
authfr  "s  extremely  popular  In  his  own 
age  he  will  not  be  partlculariy  inierest- 
ing  In  times  to  come."  To  some  Ban- 
deUo  will  .eem  slow  and  verbose.  O  hers 
will  find  pleasure  In  the  picture  o  the 
Umes  and  even  In  Fenton'e  Interpolateo 
,iA^Lri7lnes  The  volume  Is  surely  a 
SbU  fliltlon  to  the  Broadway 
series. 

Don  Joan  Manuel's  "Count  Lucanor" 
waf  first  printed  In  1575,  though  the 
Author  died  two  «"turles  hefor^  leav- 
ing his  manuscript  in  the  care  01 
Dominican  monks.  The  plot  of  many  of 
Stt^rles  and  the  plan  of  -^t^- 
were  taken  over  from  the  AraDic  in<- 
X  ^unsellor  Patronlo  tells  each  t.Uc 
to  his  master,  Count  Lucanor,  by  thf 
way  of  Advice.  Thus  when  the  count 
savs  th^t  a  man  told  him  something 

^fv'lng  him  to  unn",ri:,td^he"ugge 
?      ^»  v.i,v,  If  he  followed  the  sugse» 
benefit  him  11  ne  '"'"^         i„fnrmMl  of 
tlon   but  no  one  should  be  Informea  o. 
the  secret,  other^^ise  the  count's  prop- 
erty and    Ife  would  be  m  danger,  Pa- 
tronlo tells  him  the  story  of   the  king 
and  the    hree  cloth-weavers  who  swor. 
that  they  could  furnish  him  cloth  o 
'uch  a  nature  that  a  legitimate  son  of 
hU  father  could  see  It;  ^^t  the  meglU- 
mate  could  not.    And  so  the  king  a 
la«t  thinking  he  had  a    fine    suit  o. 
clothes,  rode  naked  In  the  streets,  whiU 
the  pewle.  fearing  they  would  be  con- 
sidered Illegitimate,  pretended  he  wa. 
gorgeously  clad,  until  a  negro  said  tc 
gorgeouMy         .         matters  not  whose 
^^•l  am  "therefore  I  tell  you  that  you 
are-  riding  without  any  clothes.  Thi. 
fs  the  ."tory  told  long  aftervj-ards    a  I 
"The    Emperor's    Clothes'    by  Ham 
ChrlsUan  Ldersen.      The  fea^e'-.j.-^'; 
also  find  more  than  hints  at    -The  lam 
ng  of  the  Shrew"  In  these  tales  espe- 
rlally  In  "Of  that  ^^^ich  happened  t( 
me  Etnperor  Frederick  and  Don  Alvai 
Fanez  with  their  wives,"  which  end. 
with  an  eplgramma.tlo  couplet: 
A  man  at  his  marriage  should  teach  his 

How  he^ntends  her  to  pass  her  life. 

The  tales  are  of  all  sorts.  Illustrative 
of  nhases  of  Spanish  character,  its 
prld?Ttl%obriety^,  Us  Intense  devotion  , 
to  honor,  m  these  stories  the  beau 
ideal  of  chivalry  is  Saladln  If  Ban- 
deUo  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  stor.e 
the  air  of  complete  truthfulness,  thi^ 
Spanish  writer  had  a  S'-efer  sense  of 
verbal  values;  he  was  concise,  dramatic 
one  of  the  real  Inventors  of  the  craft 
of  fiction."  The  book  is  a  reprint  of 
Dr.  James  York's  version.  J-  B.  Trenc 
has  written  an  Interesting  introduction 
and  added  to  Dr.  York's  notes.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  illustrations. 

These  two  books  are  pleasant  read- 
ing Professor  Sorokin's  "Leaves  from 
a  Russian  Diary"  Is  a  pitiless  exposure 
of  the  abominable  rule  of  the  bolsheyisi 
government  following  the  revolution, 
which  was  begun  by  hungry  women 
and  children  demanding  bread  .and  her- 
rings The  professor,  an  Intellectua 
of  European  reputation,  now  Professor 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota relates  scenes  in  which  he  hg 
ured,  his  prison  life,  his  wanderings  in 
forests  eluding  Ms  pursuers,  in  a  thrill- 
ing manner.  The  more  thrilling  by 
reason  of  the  horror  and  the  terror  of 
the  facts  narrated.  There  are  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  leaders.  Lenin's  face 
"reminds  me  of  those  of  congenita' 
criminals  In  the  albums  of  Lombroso 
and  at  the  same  time  it  has  somethiijf; 
in  it  which  recalls  religious  fanatics 
of  the  Starover  (old  or  orthodox 
church)." 

"What  a  disgusting  creature  this 
Zinovleff!  In  his  high  womanish  voice, 
his  face,  his  fat  figure,  there  is  some- 
thing hideous  and  obscene,  an  extraordi 
nary  moral  and  mental  degenerate." 

The  terrible  chapters  "Red  Mass"  and 
"Momento  Mori"  are  not  the  only  ones 
1  that  hold  the  attention,  force  convic- 
tion and  make  one  wonder  that  any 
sane  person  could  held  a  brief  for  those 
monsters  in  power.  The  most  atrocious 
deeds  committed  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  murderous  outrages  and  acts  of 
sadistic  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the 
Bolsheviks  in  power.  And  the  tnar- 
tyrs,  among  the  learned  and  the  true 
patriots!  We  know  of  no  more  engross- 
ing book  published  in  recent  years,  no 
book  that  excites  In  similar  degree 
amazement,  horror  and  pity. 


:   lit  his  .concert  in  Paris  "tri 
Mav  1923. 

He  will  also  bring  out  a  Suite  from 
Rimskv-KorsaltoVs  opera,  "Christmas 
Eve."  The  subject  of  the  opera  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Ca- 
prices d'Oxane,"  which  as  "Christmas 
Eve"  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  by  a  Russian  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  Polonaise  from  this  Suite 
was  played  at  a  pop  concert  last  season. 

The  program  will  also  include  Schu- 
bert's "Unfinished"  symphony  and 
Stravinsky's  "Saore  du  Printemps." 


1  RECALL 

Notes  and  Lines: 

A  man  of  distinctive  Individuality,  a 
human  dynam.o,  a  man  of  Initiative, 
but  with  no  use  for  referendum,— he 
chose  to  start  things,  but  he  disliked 
to  submit  them  to  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers,— he  knew  ^v^hat  he  wanted,  and 
went  after  it,  in  short  the  kind  of  man 
th^t  Jonathan  in  the  play  of  Hatcher 
Hughes  called  graphically,  "a  go-get- 
ter." ^ 

That  man  was  Nate  Salishury,  at  the 
period  of  the  fall  of  1871  before  the 
Boston  Museum  began  to  give  per- 
formances Saturday  evenings.  Yes, 
there  was  such  a  time,  and  it  con- 
tinued up  to  as  late  a  date  as  that. 
••Elfle"  was  the  production  that  broke 
that  ancient  custom,  and  after  the  sea- 
son began  In  August,  it  had  been  a 
habit  of  Salisbury  to  let  oft  his  surplus 
steam  on  these  off  nights  in  the 
near-bv  small  cities,  such  as  Mllford, 
South  Weymouth  or  Canton,  by  means 
of  an  "all  star  aggregation"  I  think 
he  called  it,  of  which  he  was  the  central 
luminary. 

Around  "LeRoy  Montague."  as  he 
billed  himself,  he  clustered  such  other 
brilliants  as  Jim  Burrows  as  "Sterling 
Covne,"  and  Barney  Nolan,— who  later 
became  the  husband  of  Kate  Ryan,— 
Chuck  '  Atkinson,  a  former  minstrel, 
and  a  master  of  the  banjo  and  hones; 
and  myself,  then  an  unknown  quantity, 
without  an  alias,  and  proceeding  under 
my  own  steam. 

Salisbury  was  the  head  and  front  of 
the  whole  offending,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly,— where  he  sat  was  the  head  of 
the  table.  In  short  he  was  the  captain, 
and  the  whole  crew,  the  boatswain 
bold  and  the  mate  of  the  "Nancy 
Brig,"  if  that  is  correct,— I  am  vjuoting 
from  memory,  seldom  reliable;  and 
Salisbury  gave  recitations,  from  Shake- 
speare, yes  he  did,  he  dared  anything, 
and  he  recited  doggerel  with  just  the 
same  assurance. 

'  Salisbury  even  thought  he  could  sing, 
!  and  actually  did  burst  forth  Into,  "Oh, 
I  dearest  May,  you're  lovely  as  the  day, 
i  your   eyes,  so   bright,    they    shine  at 
•  night,  wh*  the  moon  am  gone  away," 
■  with  banjo  accompaniment. 
;     Carlos  tried  to  follow  in  his  wake,  on 
a  diminutive  parlor  organ.    The  partic- 
ular  occasion   I  recall  was  at  South 
Weymouth,    where   the   vestry  of  the 
church  was  utilized  as  a  stage.  What 
I  did  not  know  about  a  parlor  organ, 
or  anv  other  kind  of  organ,  would  flU 
a  book,  and  it  would  to  this  day,  but 
Nate  knew  that  I  was  more '  or  less, 
especially  less,  proficient  on  the  piano, 
and  so  was  drafted  to  double  on  the 
organ. 

At  some  kind  of  a  little  hotel,  or 
boarding  house— memory  falls  me  as  to 
that — we  found  "guest"  accomoda- 
tions verv  cramped,  and  cramped  Is  the 
word,  hence  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  evening  and  I,  the  un-aliased 
actof-organist.  were  assigned  to  the 
same  room  and  the  same  bell  as  room- 
mates. 

Some  time  In  the  night— I  do  not  know 
ju=t  when,  but  I  was  there— I  was 
awakened  bv  talking.  Returning  to  con- 
sciousness, I  found  that  the  words  came 
from  by  mv  side.  It  was  the  prophetic 
Salisbury  who  was  then  proving  to  the 
worid  that  the  sub-conscious  whatever 
is  farseeing,  not  to  say  psychic.  We 
did  not  know  psychic  then.  It  had  not 
been  exploited.  Salisbury  was  saying: 
"Barnum,  who's  Barnum?  Three  tent- 
poles— I'll  have  six." 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  it  may  be  re- 
'  membered,  that  Nate  Salisbury  was  an 
owner  the  general  manager,  of  the  fam- 
ous Buffalo  Bill  Show,  a  very  large 
show,  taking  up  very  much  more  ground 
than  Barnum  ever  did. 

Salisbury  had  landed,  and  he  could 
well  afford  to  inquire  who  Barnum  was. 
FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


Mr.  Koussevltzky  ^^^f,ow 'and 

the  tSymphony  concerts  tomorrow 
Saturday  evening  a  ^^'J^l^l"'^^^%sel 

I^UTof  ti;rcrav^e^cinTh^  '^-^^^^1  i 
?etcher;    his    symphonies    were  ^om  | 
posed     and     Performed.     he  wr 
^uch    chamber  ^'«««l,^^,'^ptrformance 
dozen   little   operas.    The  P^ri 
by  the  symphony  wh^h  is  more^^^^ 

Xrcou'ntry.^^Mr.  toussevltzky  con- 


GOODWIN,  SINGER 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Nat  Goodwin  was  an  artist.*  Where 
have  we  his  equal  now?  And  how  did 
he  acquire  that  Indescribable  drollery, 
and  ability  to  imitate  the  English,  for 
instance,  when  he  was  but  a  youngster 
and  hadn't  traveled  any  farther  from 
Boston  than  to  his  preparatory  school 
somewhere  in  Maine,  and  his  knbwl- 
edge  of  the  world  and  Us  people  must 
have  been  absorbed  in  his  mother's 
boarding  house  and  in  the  theatre. 

We  have  no  such  delightfully  absurd 
monologues  today  as  Nat  gave  in  his 
imitations.  His  English  characters 
didn't  merely  drop  their  H's  in  the 
manner  of  some  local  barroom  dialect 
storv  teller;  they  were  English.  Years 
aff^rward  Nat  lived  In  England,  but 
when  he  returned  and  told  stories  they 
weren't  a  bit  more  true  to  life  than 


.  boyhood  .  froits.  .N:a  ha.l  U  won- 
rful  car  for  e.itchlng  the  dellefcte 
anoe  of  dialect.  „  _ 

00  you  rei-nll  his  funny  Imitation  of 
a  typical  London  lonilc  singer?  He 
juld  BtroU  back  and  forth  stroking 
n  ImoBliiary   gunrdeman'a  mustache 

"I  get  ton  thousand  a  yeah,  tlddy-  ; 

fol-lol,  I 
MuatachPB    down    to    heah,     tlddy,  ; 

fol-lol, 
\t  a  picnic,  fete  or  ball 
With  the  ladles  grrent  or  small 

1  am  the  pet  of  all,  tlddy-fol-Iol." 
Ine    was    ludicrous    In    his  artlstlo 
unity.    And  then  he  would  turn  hlm- 
If  Into* »  coster  and  sing: 

■  -H's  h  all  right  w'en  you  knows 
•Ini, 

But  'e's  nawsty  w'en  'e's  wexed, 
E'd  black  your  h'eye  one  moment 
\nd  'e"d  stand  a  glawss  the  next. 
■B  wouldn't  "urt  a  baby. 
•E'«  a  tt'Ma.  you  can  trust, 
,  For  'e's  h'U  right  w'en  you  knows 
•Im, 

But  you've  got  to  know  "im  fust." 
Then  Nat  might  switch  off  and  talk 
hout  some  city  clerk  taking  his  glrV  to 
I  hall: 

They  met  at  a  fawncy  ball, 
I  The  gentleman's  name  was  Arthuh, 
I  he  lady  was  fair  and  tall, 
ler  Christian  name  was  Martha, 
hey  danced  all  night  'til  broad  day- 
light, 

Vhat    a     charming     girl,  thought 
Arthuh. 

vnd  the  dancers  near  could  plainly  hear 
Vhat  Arthuh  said  to  Martha. 

Chorus  CW'^altz) 
'hen  'Arthuh,'  whispered  Martha. 
How  I  love  to  danc«  with  you.' 
\nd  Arthuh  said  to  Martha,, 
Tell  me,  darling.  Is  that  true?' 
riien  Arthuh  placed  his  arm 
Vround  his  Martha's  waist  so  slim. 

II  love  you,"  said  Arthuh.  'ditto'  said 
Martha, 
Arthuh  kissed  Martha  and  Martha 
squeezed  him." 
These  songs  do  not  sound  much,  do 
hey?  But  Nat  Goodwin  sang  them  and  ] 
j.vo  shall  never  see  his  like  again  In  this  | 

l**"*"*"**"  LAN  SING  R.  ROBINSON. 


'CHINA  ROSE"  i 

HOT  I  is   '^TRKKT  THl'.ATRE-John 
HOLUS   •-'^■V^i„„  Rose,"  HU  onen- 
Ovrt  presents    ^-'^'"^^ 'ubretlo  by 
tal  operetta  m  t^^^^^^^.'^  b  Stoddard. 
Harry  h.  Cort  and  gloune. 

formanee.     The  cast; 

Bang  Bang.  The  Soldier      ^^^^^^  Kiippelef 

„  '  \iiss  Viola  Gilletta 

O  Ml.  Th.;  Governe»>, ...M^ss  v^o.^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Fll  Wun.  The  TUVVir  .ui=o 

Pa  Pa  Wu.  The  R^^^^^^   Robinson  Newbold 
Sing  Sing.  The  Bandit^s  Ame^_ 
Oha  Mir.g.  The  Banfl^t^  ^    ^^^^^^^  Murray 
Ro  see.  The  China  Rose.  Miss^  Fern^Roge.s 

HI.  The  Knvoy  \i,-'  i"ha's  DeHaven 

^MV^?^waVerV.?':;Mi^s  Lillian  Le. 

The  hevdav  of  the  Viennese  operetta 
is  over,  and' in  the  mid.t  of  the  sharp 
s>-ncopati..n  and  sophistication  of  mu- 
s  «l  pieces  today,  it  s  only  the  operetta 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  of  bizarre  and 
exol"c  settings,  or  fo  keen  satire  and 
ending  zest,  of  a  musical 
continuous  and  expressive  ot  changing 
moods,  that  can  catch  the  attention 
of  an  audience,  and  hold  it  easily. 

But  "China  Rose"  has  ignored  all 
modernism  and  in  Us  sentiment  and 
Its  blandishments,   its   brigand  troupe 


Mr.   Murniy.  as  the  ''""f'V  ',,^11. 

lnpp..r,  romps  with  «al.  ty   an  =1'^'"^.; 
int   and   v..  a'M  acrtss.  M''"',,^^ 
h.r.  a  pleasant  voice  and  an  '^'^^'^^ 
manner  as  Ro  See.     M""-   -^''^^''Ol.    did  1 
.  .x.H  llcntly  with  Pa  I'a  W-ii,  -and  made 
th.-  most  of  his  lines.  ^nme- ' 

SW.:  and  De  Haven,  burlpMlue  come 
,l,.„,s.  were  anibuslng  when  t^ey  tried 
l..ast.  The  dances  In  trie  second  .ul 
,.  the  Princess  MIkehulz.  Joseph 
';4nlel»  and  Margaret  Ualey  were 
lUasant    Intervals;    a  '^^''^  '"^ 

was  not  mor..  of  the  ,>r.ncess,  for  sh 
is  lu-autlful  and  a  gracelul  dance..     h c 
chor.KS  was  attractively  "">;;^^^;^,'^ 
enlhuslasllc    Thei^-  was  a  large^^audl 
ence. 


iff 


inglng  of  home,  the  comic  retainers  Hi 
and  Low.,  the  stamping  and  flourish 
of  soldiers,  it  harks  !)ack  to  the  days 
of  Franz  Lehar.  of  "Robin  Hood,"  and 
n  the  writing  of  Pa-Pa-Wu  the  ruler 
who  reigns,"  with  a  loud  tee  hee  and 
:i  dim  haw  haw."  there  are  bold  re- 
minders of  Gilbert  and  Sullivarr.  >  et 
it  marks  the  spontaneity  of  these  earlier 
pieces.  The  producers  have  lost  many 
opportunities  as  yet;  in  comedy,  and 
setting;   but   the   piece   is   in  its  first 

lagcs  still,  and  there  may  be  remodel- 

■China  Hose"  tells  of  an  iinkissed 
princess,  Ro  See,  th-s  Ruler's  daughter, 
whb.  abetted  by  her  friend  Fli  Wun. 
the  flapper,  agrees  to  go  to  Manchuria 
to  marry  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
•slim  bamboo  forest"  they  are  waylaid 
by  the  bandit  chief  and  his  aide;  and 
Ro  See  becomes  kissed  and  refused  to 
marry  the  Emporer  on  arrival.  But 
of  course  he  is  the  bandit,  no  longer 
in  disguise,  and  so  affairs  are  quickly 
straightened  out. 

There  was  opportunity  here  for 
striking  settings,  yet  only  in  the  scene 
of  the  bamboo  forest,  with  great  eyed 
bogie  man  clumping  in  and  out,  and 
the  fearsome  travelers,  in  sextet,  sing- 
"China  Bogie  Man."  is  there  sug- 
gestion of  real  orientalism.  The  rest 
was  conventionally  Chinese,  and  for 
i  some  reason  Fli  Wun.  an  amusins  and 
appealing  flapper,  is  allowed  to  in.'iert 
I's  into  every  other  word,  although 
v.o  one  else  does. 

There  is  an  overture  of  flourish; 
"China  Rose"  has  catchiness  ;  the 
"Chinese   Potentate,"  sung  by   Pa  Pa 


I'RITZREVU 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hs^.anl  .^ho.-t<.  R"-  p^]^''  j<,ulncs  de- 
.-Hnsert  by  ,.,'^f„>;"i;"'^R„Mns„n:  ballets  ar_ 
signed    b.v    ^hnrleH    i^"'  '  ..uplcheB  directed 

by   Clyde   Norlh.  mu.sIc  by 

Mes.«rB.     Web'..   J"""' \Tnrne-. .  BnrUe. 
Harling.  Tennont    Broores  wnr 

Orchestra  .onducled  by  ^ 
This    revuo-is    conspicuous    for  tlie 

exnuisile  taste  ^'n  I"  ".e  schemes  of 
!  color,  stage  settings  and  costumes  for 
I  „s  voulhful,  preKv  and  graceful  gir  s 

-X^-:^^^"  ^Sr^horils^^L^^^o 
en.loyed   It  a.i  ,    tor  v 

'  ,s  if  thev  mie.l  be  younger  sons  of  tnfe  , 

tcnuon  however  dese-nng  the    aU  iW 
1-,^      Let  US  name  fome  ot 

an  i".l>-»J"/\°/>:^^,,"^rthe  pleasure  af- 
conlrr.nited  largely  to  tne  i  -^ygg 
forded  by  the  ^"tertainmenU  rhere_^ 

pleasing    dancing    in      ^l'^'"f„ ''""dancer 

''jfrss' Greenwood's  song  "I  -'^"t  to 
belong"  had  a  peculiar  ^'f"^^<;^:]''^\i°^ 
she  was  married  only  a  few  da  s  ago. 
The  words  and  tune  "--^^  ."^  "Vrn-ing 
portance.   but  her  manner  °f 

r  Perf?cn.^y-'  ani  '^oo 

i^r„"^mS:',.  in  themseives.  On  the  other 
hand  "Scandal  and  a  Cup  of  rea,  w  th 
cboruF,  was  amaM;;g  bS 
topical  allusions  and  it  has  a  t  i^'^'lj^- 
luumting  melody,  which  '"^f  "^.^"'^ 
lout  from   the  other  musical  contribu 

''Tnd  the  slvness  with  which  Miss 
Greenwood  delivered  the  lines  was  more 
lolTective  than  her  aggi-e^sne  franl  ness 
and  open  confession  In  the  other  songs 

""very  funny  was  the  sketch  In  w-hich 
Miss  Greenwood  tried  to  take  a  bath. 
There  was  infinite  detail;  many  were 
the   preventing  obstacles,  but  her  an- 
noyance was  expressed  so  naturally,  so 
inevitably,  that  there  was  no  thoug.it 
or  suggestion  of  the  work  that  must 
have  preceded  the  apparent  spontaneity 
Gorgeous.  Indeed,  was  "The  Sun-G.rl 
a.,  a  spectacle;  gorgeous,  but  not  gaudy. 
Vnd  here,  as  later,  Mr.  Ton,  Burke  sang 
effectively,  more  so  by  the  use  of  his 
natural  ana  virile  voi.:e,  well  schooled, 
Than  when  he  lapsed  into  thVf"*'"^'r: 
dear  to  lesser  gifted  i#id  beeping 


MluB  (jreenwood— iti.O      e  '"  r 

k«t(t  by  telephones,  niosaenscr  boy,  \>-f 
m.in  and  burglar  from  her  mornlns 
bath. 

riic  large  audience  gave  many  Hearty 
manifestations  of  honest  enjoyment. 

I    -Variety,  as  Ur.  Johnson  In  his  bow- 
wow planner  said  of  something,  ".'Ji 
ryliig  on  .tJie  system  of  life." 
1    "I  think  tho  women  might  make  the 
same  claim  for  their  love  of  change. 
They    arc    natural    Hegelians.  -They 
recognize    Insltncttvcly    that    the  vital 
principle  Is  not  a  state  of  beltig.  bi^t 
of  becoming,  .and  'signify  the  same  n  .yie 
usual  way'  by  choosing  a        J'at  once 
a  week.     Just  think   what   the  world 
would  be  likje  If  women  were  not  vari- 
ous and  mutable'.    If  she  wore  her  old 
hats,  like  a  man!  ('What  do  you  do  with 
vour  old  hats,  sir,'  asked  the  beggar  of 
'm    Bergerat.     '1  wear  them,  my  good 
fellow.'  was  the  reply.)    If  she  were  re- 
painted and  redecorated   ""1^,  o"^;. 
seven  years  like  a  leasehold  flat!    If  her 
skirts  remained  through  the  ages  of  one 
and  the  same  length!  We  should  lose  all 
motive  for  leaning  out  of  window  and 
have  no  future  to  look  forward  .\.o.  Hu- 
man lite  would  be  petrltlcd.  and  curiosity 
extinct.    Women's  love  of  change  Is  oiir 
salvation.    It  costs  money,  yet  must  al- 
ways be  cheap  at  the  price.    The  wise 
win  regard  It  as  an  insurance  agalnn^ 
universal  boredom,  and  carefully  pay  up 
the  premiums  which  fall  due  every  other 
moment."— A.  B.  Walkley. 


little  too  much,  'i  he  era  was  passing 
whnn  In  order  to  b«  a  tru.-  aitUt  or  true 
Journalist  they  must  n.^U-ct  washing 
their  bands,  must  wear  shabby  clothes, 
and  must  drink  too  much.  The  Idea 
mat  ii  Journalist  muHt  be  standing  at 
bar.,  up  to  6  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  orlor  that  he  could  show  his  un- 
recognized genius  was  passing  away, 
and,  he  hoped,  would  never  return. 

FILIA   ET  PEDES 
iKor  An  the  World  \Vng»i 
The  lilting  lift  of  her  little  left  foot, 
1    The  fleeting  fall  of  her  right. 
Leave  me  entranced  of  eyes  and  ears, 
I    Raptured  of  hearing  and  sight. 

Little  gray  sandals  for  every  day, 

Pumps  If  they  dance  at  night. 
Elk-hide  oxfords  tor  hours  of  play, 
]    Soft  stepping  slippers  of  white. 

1  Ever  they  dance  as  they  go  and  come, 
!     My  heart  mpst  add  a  beat 
To  keep  the  time  of  their  skipping  .^-tcps 
I     Rhythnt  of  metrical  feet! 

Ill,  coin  of  love  ibey  have  cost  me  dc;.i 
'    As  ihty  pranced  on  sand  or  sod, 
I  And  tho  terrible  bills  1  have  paid  this 
;  vear 

To   keep  them   properly  shod. 

CLARISSA  BROOKS. 

■Worcester. 
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The  male  comedians  are  not  tlu 
-iron^-est  fca'aire  of  the  show  M  . 
^avo  was  amusing  in  whatever  he  did. 
Mr  Conrad  excited  laugh'.er  but  his 
„  ethods  were  less  original  and  smacked 

ore  of  the  vaudeville  sidewalk  brandy 
"tanlev  Rogers  as  a  telephone  gir  and 
in  "Two  for  the  Ritz"  was  volub  e. 
often   funny,   with   a   tendency   to  be 

""tmonf  the  more  elaborate  scenes  be- 
eideT  "The   Sun-Girl,",,  were  the  set 

of    "Springtime.'     the  Crystal 
W<rdding    Day,"     in    which  Dorothy 
Brown  and  Floyd  Jones  sang    the  sil- 
hoult^e    dancing    in    "A  Midsummer 
N°"ht's    Dream."   "The    Red  Lad'es 
w  rh  tU«  introduction  of  Camllle,  Lady 
Macbeth.    Zaza.    Carmen,    Tosca,  Sa- 
lome.   Cleopatra    and    Du    Berry,  all 
noble  dames,   while   Mr.   Burke  kindly 
identified  them  in  song.  _ 
I     But  so  o-.ie  iniglil  in  fact  go  through 
1  the    program   and   speak   of   this  and 
■that  as  a   f.  ast  to  the  eye.  with  the 
I  dancers  whose  costumes  always  IwCT  a 
favoring,  entrancing  background.  Trub 
a  sumptuous  production,  worth  geSRS 


FROM  A  RECENT  PROGRAM 

No  2  Waltz,  "Je  T'Aime"  (I  Love  Three) 
Eralle  Waldteufel 

SOUNDING  CLOTHS? 

(From  the  Stale.  Columbia.  S.  C.) 
Bedsprlngs  which  have  grown  shabby 
may  give  long  and  valuable  service  as 
sounding  cloths  for  the  dining  table. 

THAT  WITHERED  SIBYL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  Withered  Sibyl  with  the  hand- 
organ  on  the  Common  of  Dr.  Holmes  s 
verses  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Interest 
In  Boston  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  tho  last  century.  All.  sorts  of  ro- 
mances were  told  about  her:  tha.t  she 
was  very  rich;  that  she  was  a  trench 
countess  in  reduced  circumstances; 
which,  I  think,  was  the  favorite  storJ^ 
In  point  of  fact,  she  was  a  very  igno- 
l  rant  peasant  from  a  village  near  Dieppe, 
i  in  Normandy.  She  could  neither  speak 
I  nor  understand  English.  Her  French 
was  the  old  French  of  an  unlettered 
1  peasant.  In  which  "out"  is  pronounced 
l"Wa-a";    "rue"    and    "rol"    are  alike 

"^She  live*  on  North  Bennet  street  with 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  who  was 
an  Italian  organ-grinder.  The  only  sub- 
ject on  which  she  talked  with  interest 
;was  her  son-i»-law's  monkey,  who  sat 
at  meals  with  .the  family,  and  had  she 
told  me,  the  table  manners  of  a  Chris- 
tian. ^  . 

Her  late  husband,  who  must  have 
been  much  older  than  she.  had  been  a 
soldier  of  .  Napoleon.  Fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  organ,  in  a  frame,  and  under 
glass,  was  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  with  the  official  notice  that  had 
come  with  it.  She  said  it  had  been 
given  to  her  husband,  and  a  small,  hand- 
colored  print  of  Napoleon  with  the  in- 
fant King  of  Rome. 

1  For  what  service  the  cross  had  been 
awarded  to  her  husband  she  did  not 
know  She  was  too  unintelligent  to 
have  asked,  and  as  she  said,  it  was  all 
i  so  long  ago  what  did  it  matter. 

I  learned  what  little  there  was  to 
know  about  her  while  she  posed  for  me 
for  the  head  of  a  peasant  grandmother 
in  a  picture  which  I  had  brought  home 
from  France  unfinished. 

Andover.     H.  WINTHROP  PEIRCE. 

ADO  "BREAKFASTS" 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  his  wife: 
"We  had  for  breakfast  toast,  cakes,  a 
Yorkshire  pie.  a  piece  of  beef  about 
the  >;ize  and  much  the  shape  of  my 
portmajiteau.  tea,  coffee,  ham.  eggs." 


T     P    O'CONNOR   AT   THE  SAVAGE 
CLUB 

"We  have  no  trade  union  to  apeak  of 
in  journalism.  We  cannot  pursue  black-  , 
legs  we  cannot  keep  out  unfair  compe-  ; 
tition  from  other  professions.     When  I  , 
offer  ttiv  article  it  appears  .side  by  side 
with  that  of,  .perhaps,  an  ex-lord  Chan-  | 
cellor  or  an  ex-cabinet  minister,  paid  1 
for.  probably  at  a  higher  figure  than  ] 
mine,  though,  it  may  be,  the  style  is 
less    ornate.      These    articles  appear 
cheek-by-:owl  with  those  of  ^ome  .liidv 
who  has  been  prominent  in  a  great  di- 
vorce case.    I  only  congratulate  myself 
on   one   thing:    that    'Mr.    A.'    did  not 
know  the  possibilities  of  journalism,  for 
I  am  sure  If  he  had  he  could  have  got 
from  one  ot -the  Sunday  papers  alone 
remuneration   sufficient    to    cover  not 
only  the  first  cheque,  but  the  second 
I  one  as  well.  But  he  Is  a  sportsman,  and 
would  not  spoil  trade.         ■  ■  ,  '     ^  j 
"Critics    of    the    Savage    Club  had 
1  dwelt  ,  upon  the  ultra-Bohemian  side  a 


SUAVITER    IN  MODO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here's  one  1  heard  the  other  day: 
Flnkelslein  was  a  good  customer  of  Abe 
and  Mawruss,  manufacturers  of  ladles 
dresses.  He  was,  however,  getting  lax 
about  his  payment  of  invoices,  and  Abe 
suggested  that  Mawruss  write  him  a 
strong  but  diplomatic  letter  calling  his 
attention  to  this  laxity. 

Mawruss  worked  for  several  hours 
over  the  letter,  then  showed  )t  to  Abe 
'for  his  approval.  After  reading  it  over 
,carefully.  Abe  said;  "By  golly,  dot  s 
la  vonderful  letter.    Strong  und  to  der 

point    aber  not   personal   or  insulting. 

But  you  got  a  couple  of  mi.stakcs  in  it. 

Mawruss.    'Dirty'  you  ;^hou!d  spell  mlt 

only  vun  -r'  und^oach^^egins  m.t 

CHEESE  IT! 

Albanv    \    y..  Press.  PbiladelDbia  Ledger,  etc. 

In  the 'pancreatic  gland  this  scientist 
found  tiny  floating  spots  ot  a  cheinlcal 
compound  which  had  been  named  by 
an  earlier  scientific  generation  Islands 
of  Lelderkrantz.''  

FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 

In  "Further  Memories  of  Irish  Life." 
bv  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson, 
there  are  some  good  stories.  A  car 
driver  described  a  scent  mucli  in  evi- 
dence in  the  soft  goods  and  hardware 
departments   of   public   liouses   in  the 

'^^•'•The  girls  do  be  puttln'  It  on  their 
'  bandkerchers  if  they're  walking  out 
i  with  the  police— it  takes  the  smoll  of 
Hhe  turf  out  of  their  hair  and  clothe.s 

t  nd  gives  them  a  great  charrum.  '  and 
Hie  added:  "Sure  it's  only  non.sense 
!them  kinds  of  scent,  but  I'll  tell  you 
',aow   your  honor,  a  little  drop  of  rum 

on  the  handkerchief  Is  a  very  nice  thlnjf 

llf  you  are  goln'  courting." 


"THE  POTTERS" 
THE  OPERA  HOUSE 

'  ..The  Potters."  Pa.  Ma.  Bill  and 
,  Mamie,  have  moved  from  the  P'^™""'^ 
'  Theatre  to  the  Boston  CTpera  House 
Where  they  reopened  last  ~  f^ 
a  limited  engagement.  J.  P.  Mcii,voy 
wrote  this  comedy,  which  is  made  up 
of  12  scenes,  each  depicting  homely, 
everyday  episodes  in  the  life  ot  an 
average  American  family. 

Some  of  the  amusing  .=c.  nes  are:  T  ne 
Potter  family  at  breakfast,  a  meal  a 
1  which  all  are  extremely  grouchy,  con- 
inually     harping     on  i"'-"nsec,uentia 
thing.s:  the  street  c.-^r  ,«ei.e,  ^vhere  Pa 
Potter    meets    a  neighbor 
over    national    questions.  '>ucces;,tu 
settling  in  their  minds  affairs  of  s.ale 
the    episode   at    the    mediui..  s.  wheie 
Mamie  g-,es   '.o  learn   whether  or  not 
lier  "ueau"  is  true  to  her;  and  feo  on 
through  the  remaining  nine  scenes,  ai. 
of  them  containing  interesting,  laugh- 
able dialogue.  ,t  „ 
The  piece  is  capably,  acted  by  "  altei 
Perkins  as  Pa.   Mrs.   George  A.  HIO- 
bard   as   Ma,   Gay   Pendleton   as  Bill, 
land  Viola  Frayne  as  Mamie.    There  is 
1  a  large  supporting  company  that  con- 
tributes to  the  general  success  of  the 
play. 


Ttie  N  T.  world  published  on  Chnst- 
n^as  verses  pertaining  to  the  day;  pub- 
lished them  on  the  editorial  P*S«' 
n,lssed  to  our  keen  regret  those  classic 
lines  of  an  unknown  poet: 
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pple  brnixJy  cinnamon  i>*er  i 
hristmas  comes  but  once  a  y«ar."  I 
We  say  "unkno-sm."    Perhaps  one  of 
•r  readers  can  name  the  bard.  | 
Mr.  Herkln-.er   Johnson    regrets  the 
change  in  Christmas  cards.    "In  former 
years,"  he  sa'.d  to  us,  "one  could  send 
(rut  at  the  next  Christmas  the  cards  he 
had  received  the  year  before.    Now  the 
sender's  name  l.s  on  the  card  and  fur- 
ther use  Is  Impossible.    This  precaution 
Is  not  at  aK  in  the  Christmas  spirit,  and 
It  prevents   what   would  otherwise  be 
thoughtful  remembrance  In  the  blessed 
eeason."    A  Sirlfty  soul  is  Mr^  Johnson. 

MONA  LISA 

In  that  pleasing  play.  "In  the  Next 
jloorn" — one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
Us  kind — the  accomplished  crook  Is  rep- 
resented as  saying  that  he  was  the  man 
who  stole  the  Mona  X-ils»  from  the 
Louvre,  and  It  Is  Intimated  that  the 
picture  was  not  recovered  :  that  the  one 
now  hanging  there  Is  oniy  an  exo«llent 
copy.  Sir  'U'illiara  Orpen  In  his  "Stories 
of  Old  Ireland  and  Myself"  evidently 
does  not  share  Walter  Pater's  enthusl- 

\sm.    He  pronounces  the  following  ver- 

llct  : 

"The  slimy  paint  like  that    of    the  , 
'Iddish  school  of  the  present  day.  I 
stened   to   what  people  were  saying, 
jconardo  da  Vinci  here  has  expressed 
Womanhood    In   all   her   moods"  "Hie 
'harm!'     "The  mystery!'    'The  eternal 
Ircle!'    And  there  was  I  unable  to  see 
nyihlng  except  a  bloated  woman  with 
,  J.  slightly  dirty-looking  face  and  a  rath- 
I  er  nasty  sensual  expression.    Yes,  there 
was  Bomethlng  wrong  with  me.    .    .  . 
These  days,  when  I  have  to  pass  her  in 
the  long  gallery  wnere  she  now  hangs, 
I  c'ose  my  eyes." 
But  ht  does  not  spare  himself. 
••  -Hello,    Francis  :■    said    I.  "Hello, 
Billy!'    said    he.     'Come   and   have  a 
drink,'  said  I.    'That  will  suit  me,'  said 
he.    So  we  went  into  a  pub.    After  we 
drank  a  bit,  said  Francis,  •Billy,  they 
told  me  you  had  been  spoilt  In  London, 
but  you've  not.'    'I'm  glad  of  that,  any- 
way,'  said  I.     'Oh,   you've   not,'  said 
Francis,    'sure   you're    Jus,t   the  same 
bloody  little  fool  you  always  were'!" 


solete.  In  a  tiCoitTsirrBctTn  ire  time  of 
Charles  II  we  find  "Healthing  and  sooal- 
Ing  is  the  occasion  of  much  drunken- 
ness." 

SklnJcer,  one  who  draws,  pours  out,  or 
serves  liquor;  a  tapster.  Samuel  Parker 
translating  Cicero  has  It:  "My  sktnker 
perceives  himself  agreeably  affected  in 
filling  me  out  a  glass  when  he  has  no 
inclination  to  drink.  Charles  Lamb  called 
Vulcan,  "the  two-handed  sklnker."  The 
constellation  Aquarius  was  known  as 
the  Rkinker  in  the  16th  century.  A  Jug 
or  similar  vessel  was  also  called  In 
dkinker.  In  Scotland  the  participial  ad- 
jective "sklnking"  means  thin,  watery, 
as  in  Stevenson's  "St.  Ives":  "a  pint  of 
sklnktng  claret."  Burns  used  the  word 
In  his  address  "To  a  Haggis."  Capt. 
Grose  gives  another  meaning  to  tne  I 
word  "sklnk":  "To  sklnk.  Is  to  wait  on  ! 
the  company,  ring  the  bell,  stir  the  fire, 
and  snuff  the  candles;  the  duty  of  the 
youngest  officer  In  a  military  mess; 
and  In  Scotland  the  word  once  meant,; 
to  make  a  present  of,  to  make  over  to 
another. 

Then  there  Is  printers'  slang  In  Eng- 1 
land:  "Sklnks,  an  old  term  api)lled  toj 
drink,  or  drinlc^ng  around  the  Imposing 
stone  In  or'Sor  to  celebrate  some  aus- 
picious occasion." 

The  dialect  dictionaries  are  full  ol 
queer  meanings. 

A  COMMON  BLUNDER 
Mr.  Wadsworth  in  the  Unlt«d  States 
Senate  rose  up  and  said;  "I  am  op- 
posed to  that— to  build  up  here  a 
Frankenstein  which  can  extend  Its  arms 
across  these  states  and  do  anything 
it  wants  Just  because  it  is  the  govern- 
ment, or  represents  the  government  In 
corporate  form. 

To  which  Mr.  Walsh  of  Montana  re- 
plied; "The  Frankenstein  metaphor  Is 
an  interesting  one.    I  understood  that  . 
the  peculiar  characterl.-tio  of  the  real  | 
Frankenstein  was  that  tlie  creator  was  ; 
,  unable  to  destroy  It."    (We  are  obliged  , 
to  G   B   I,  for  calling  our  attention  to  j 
the  report  of  V.  S.  Senate  proceedings—  | 
,  with  literary  excurstens— in   the   Con-  | 
igressional  Record  of  Dec.  16.)  Is  Itpos-  j 
I  slble  that  neither  Mr.  Wadsworth  nor  , 
Mr    Walsh  has  not  read  Mary  WoU-  . 
'  Eto'necraft   Shelly's   romance  of  which 
Frankenstein,  who  made  the  monster, 
is  the  hero?  The  book  v.as  once  farnous 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  taste  and  judg- 
ment revolted  "at  this  kind  of  writing," 
admitted  that  there  were  passages  whic;h 
"appal  the  mind  and  make  the  flesh 
creep."  ' 


SKOAL   AND  SKINKER 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  my  old  ten-volume  Century  Dic- 
tionary the  ancient  toasts.  '''Waes  hael!  j 
Trlnk  hael!"  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
In  my  F.  &  W.  Desk  Standard  the  fine 
word  "Skoal!"  Is  missing.    This  Is  hard- 
ly scholastic.    The  omissions  cannot  be 
paid  to  prohibition,   which  Is  a  weed 
and  no  ccaVury  plant.    I  see  nothing  for 
It  but  an  amendment  to  follow  the  child 
labor   amendment.     When   father  and 
mother  are  at  work,  the  young  persons 
under  IS  amusing  themselves  with  Bal- 
timore cider  and  other  iniquities,  and 
the  few  surviving  toas.t.s  worn  thread- 
bare—how refreshing  to  look  In  one's 
government-printed  dictionary  and  find 
those  grand  old  toasts,  with  a  quotation 
from  The  Boston  Herald  In  definition:  1 
"Waes  hael!  Trink  hael!  and  three  times 
Skoal  • 

With  brimming  glass  or  flowing  bowl!" 

And  "Sklnker."  Wha.t  a  word  It  was, 
and  Is!  Yet  who  uses  it  now  outside  the 
few  who  read  Payne's  Haflz  and  Bur- 
:  ton's  translations  from  the  Arabic? 
Again,  let  The  Herald  take  Its  niche  in 
the  government  dictionary: 
("Where  is  the  man  with  the  ChrlSiVmas 
'  spirit— 

The  bottled  sunlight  that  cheers  the 
heart? 

Has  he  come  to  town — is  he  anywhere 
near  It — 

With  his  holiday  Joy  that  comes  by  'he 
quart? 

'"rhen  It's  cheer,  lads,  cheer!  for  the 
mellow  liquor; 
Skoal,  lads.  Skoal!  when  the  sklnker 
draws; 

While  eyes  beam  bright  and  hearts  beat 
quicker 

To  a  rouse  for  our  bootlegging  Santa 
Claus'." 

We  arc  somewhat  shrivelled  from 
those  gay  times  when  any  visitor  to 
Cambridge  knew  the  day  of  the  week 
to  be  a  Saturday  If  dormitory  windows 
were  festooned  with  watchers: 
'•  'Twas  the  night  before  Sabbath,  and 

all  the  old  guard 
Watched  Pierce's  big  horses  drive  Into 
the  Tfard.  "  ] 
Concord,  N.  II.  BAKDOLPH.  I 

Skoal.  The  unfailing  friend,  the  great 
Oxford  dictionary,  tells  us  that  as  far 
as  English  em.ployment  of  the  word  Is 
\  concerned,  the  word  was  In  early  use 
'  only  in  Scotland— .about  1800 — and  It 
was  perhaps  Introduced  through  the 
visit  of  James  VI  to  Denmark  In  1589. 
"In  rtcent  use  the  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish spelling  'skaal"  is  eometlraes  re- 
talnod."    The  verb  "to  skoal"  Is  ob- 


KOUSSEVITZY  HAS 
CONTRAST  PROGRAM 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
T?ie  -lOth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  symphony  hail.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Rimsk^'-Korsakov,  .Suite  from  the 
opera  "Christmas  Eve";  Schubert,  TJn- 
flnlshed  Symphony;  Rlgel,  Symphony,  D 
major;;  Stravinsky,  "Le  Sacre  du  Prm- 
temps."  , 

Th§  Polonaise  fromRlmsky-Korsakov  s 
Suite  -iVaa  Dlaved  In  Bo.'jton  at  a  "Pop" 
concert  last  May.     The  other  move- 
ments' were,  heard  here  yesterday  for 
the    first   time.     The    subject   of  the 
'  opera,' ba-sed  by  the  composer  on  Gogol's 
Etory,  i.s  the  same  as  that  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's "Les  Caprices  d'  Oxane,"  per- 
formed, here  bv  a  Russian  Opera  Com- 
pany ih  1922,  tjut  Rimsky  added  to  the 
etory  much  that  was  fantastical.  The 
music  heard   yesterday  was  not  of  a 
(fantastic  nature.    The  Prelude  (Christ- 
mas Jive)    has   two   themes,   the  first, 
beautiful  in  it.s  purity  and  serenity.  (The 
opera  begins  with  a  scene  on  a  moonlit 
night,) 'The  orchestration  is  charming. 
In  the  following  movement  a  rapid  flute 
eolo  -ivas  played  brilliantly  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rent.    The   Polonaise,   with  its  suave 
middle  section,  might  have  been  written 
■by  Si,  less  gifted  composer.  Tchaikov- 
sky^ Polonai.se  in  a  Suite  has  greater 
pom^;and  swing.    Years  ago  Theodore 
:Thom-a.s'used  to  put  Meyerbeer's  Torch- 
light Dancf  s  on  his  programs.  These 
pieces,  composed  originally  for  brass  in- 
etrujnents  an  l  for  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties &t  Princesses  of  Prussia,  more  or 
less  1,11  the  iiature  of  a  polonaise,  seemed 
In  the 'Seventies  as  played  by  Thomas's 
man  to  be  the  last  word  In  splendor  of 
etateliness.    Then  there  Is  Li.szt  s  first 
•polonaise    for    piano,    orchestrated  by 
Mueller-Berghaus,  once  a  favorite  piece 
which  even  Mr.  Gericke,  fastidious  in 
taste,  conducted  at  a  Symphony  concert 
tn  1SS7. 

.•^chiiberfs  Unfinished  .Symphony  has 
liecn  regarded  by  many  conductors  as 
a  ptfrely  lyrical  work,  and  they  have 
avoided  dramatic  coi/trasts,  and  pas- 
sionate outbursts.  As  a  result,  the 
performances  have  often  been  senti- 
mental.' ■  sugary,  and — monotonous  In 
spUe  o'f  the  inherent  melodic  beauty. 
The^  music,  however,  admits  of  a 
dramatic,  reading,  and  the  lyric  meas- 
ures gain  thereby.  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
beg^n  as  if  the  opening  for  basses  had 
been-,  nja-rked  "mlsterioso" ;  as  if  th  re 
■    Wi.eyeji  ^^rAste-r  for.bo,line.  ,is  in  th»' 


falnoOB  1  measures^THf'   double  basses 
that ,  announce    In    Verb's   opera  the 
coming  of  Othello  with  murder  ni  his 
noul    into  the  bed  chamber  of  Desde-  | 
mon'a.     There    were    certain  liberties 
taken  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  in  tempo, 
chiefly  in  measures  preparatlory  to  the  | 
announcement  of  a  new  musical  Idea, 
meajsures  of  modulation.    There  was  no  | 
Elark«nlng   of  pace   in  the,  song  first 
■ung  ..by    tlie    violoncellos,    a  liberty 
fakep  bv  conductors  who  wish  It  to  be 
read",  "wtth    gi  eat    expression.  '  "The 
eimplioitv    of    the    reading  yesterday 
made  the  sous:  the  more  beautiful,  Ihe 
famous  outburst  after  the  first  section 
of   the   f'r«'    movement   was  intensely 
dramStlc.  .md  here  ihe  imagination  of 
the 'fcoridu -tor  was  as  illuminating  as 
the  -poelio    spirit    In   which   the  lyric 
pages  were    conceived.     It   here  and 
there:  in   the   second   movement  there 
were  stretches  that  seemed  tame— we 
do  riot  refer  to  the  exquisite  p.-igres  for 
oboe^and  clarinet  solos— the  fault  was 
In  the  musii-   itself,  for  this  '  Andante 
falls'  below   the   nvenlng  .^.U^sro.  No 
doubt  it  is  fr  rtunatp  for  Schubert's  fame 
that  he  did  not  complete  the  symphony. 
He  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  write 
a  Scherzo  and   Finale  worthy  of  the 
first  ^movement. 

Tfiis  little  symphony — really  a  suite — 
by  ftenrl  Joseph  Rlgel  of  the  18th  cen- 
tur/'was  probably  performed  for  the 
flrst  ll;ne  in  this  country.    We  say  prob- 
ablv  for  much  French  music  was  played 
m  "the  United  States  in  the  isth  and 
early  in  the  19th  century.    The  sym- 
phony is  simple,  easy  going  music,  with- 
out aji-y.  marked  distinction,  yet  it  dif- 
fers sohiewhat  In  character  from  the 
;     Italian  -and   German   orchestral  music 
that  was  contemporaneous  and  of  and 
earlier  date.    Mr.  Koussevitzky  rev.  ed 
this  symphony  at  his  concert  in  Fai'S 
on  MW'  3,    1923,    in   Paris  where  this 
music  was  first  heard.    Not  a.l  of  the 
old  orchestral  pieces  bear  revival.  There 
is  a  song,   "All  Coons  Look  Aake  to 
Me."  Too  many  allegros  of  ancient  days 
sound  alike;  Bach's  are  yo  exceptions. 
Onlv  the  c;iant  Handel  is  still  imposing. 

Whatever  may    be    said    cf  honest' 
Rigel's  music  it  served  as  a  contrast- 
and  Mr.   Koussevitzky   revels  in  con- 
trasts—to    Stravinsky's  extraordinary 
composition.    It  still  appears  after  sev- 
eral hearings,  to  be  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  rhythmic  Ingenuity  .^nd  rhyth-  , 
mlc  fury.    No  one  in  thcEO  days  should 
object  to  the  wild  dissonances.  When 
the  ballet  is  on  the  stage,  the  occa- 
«lonal  cacophony,  as  some  would  have 
It   may  assume  significance.  As  music, 
not  pure  and  simple,  but  impure  and 
complex,   without  the   scenes  and  the 
dancing  on  the  stage,  it  has  one  griev- 
cus  fault:  it  is  not  interesting,  espucl- 
Rllv  after  the  surprise  of  the  first  hear- 
ing cannot  be  renewed.    Surprise  may 
b«  the  chief  element  of  wit;  it  is  not  the 
chief   element  of   music.     As  concert 
n-usic    "The   Procession   of   the   ^^  ise 
Men" 'is  perhaps  the  mo.st  impressive; 
the  work  still  excites  curio.sitj'.    It  has 
been  rumored  through  the  city  that  the 
com.position  is  sensational,  and  as  many 
crave  excitement  and  find  raspine  of 
the  nerves  pleasurable  to  tlie  soul,  many 
-were  yesterday  turned  away. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 


fies  the  ^ood  or  tne  piece.  The  film 
harks  back  to  the  untold  life  of  He,; 
to  the  d.-iys  when  he  was  a  scientist, 
whose  discoveries  were  stolen  by  his 
wife  and  his  benefactor,  who  Is  made 
the  same  Baron  Regnard,  who  later, 
desires  Consuelo.  Zinida  has  been  com- 
pleted omitted.  For  the  rest,  there  is 
no  meddling  with  the  text  of  Andre- 
yev until  tlie  end,  when  He,  instead  of 
giving  Consuelo  the  poison,  looses  a 
lion  to  devour  both  the  objectionable 
baron  and  her  rapacious  fatlier,  the 
Count  Mancini.  So  Bezano  and  Consuelo 
are  not  sacrificed  as  Andreyev  would 
have  them. 

But  considered  as  it  stands  as  a  film, 
this  "He  Who  Gets  Slapped"  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily real  and  intelligent  piece 
of  work;  there  is  beauty  and  effective- 
ness in  the  photography;  it  Is  'well 
acted;  and  Mr.  Seastrom  has  done  per- 
haps his  best  directing  in  his  American 
films.  There  is  a  starkness  In  his 
glimpses  of  the  Parisian  circus  and 
humor  in  his  genre  scenes.  In  the 
leader  of  the  band,  and  the  guffawing 
audiences.  And  there  Is  adways  re- 
straint. In  a  season  so  barren  of  good 
films,  this  is  most  welcome. 

Lon  Chaney  gives  a  remarkable  por- 
trayal of  He.  both  as  the  scientist  ridi- 
culed by  the  academy,  and  later  as  the 
clown  who  gathers  slaps  to  amuse  his 
audiences.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
•>?.ntomime,  of  tortured  expression,  and 
his  He  is  a  poignant  piece  of  acting. 

Tully  Marshall,  as  the  fallen  Count 
Mancini,  bargaining  his  daughter  off  to 
the  baron,  eives  an  excellent  character, 
ization  in  a  role  that  is  foreign  to  him 
Norma  Shearer,  as  Consuelo,  plays  with 
ci-sn-i  and  Ingenuousness,  and  John 
Gilbert,  as  Bezano,  is  adequate.  Marc 
McDermott.  as  the  wily  Baron  Regnard, 
played  with  admirable  restraint.    E.  G. 


The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
'I'he  program  for  Jan.  9,  10  will  d  Iter 
from  that  announced  in  the  program 
book.   Bach's  concerto  has  been  dropped 
for  the  time  being.    Elgar's  orchestra- 
tion   of    Bach's    Fanfa'i'a   and  Fugue 
iC  miner)  will  be  heard  here  for  the  ^ 
first  time.    Respighi's  Concjrto  Oreg.i- 
rlano  for  violin  will  be  played  tjy  Mr.  , 
Spalding,   but   not    "not   !or   the  first, 
time   in  America."   The  program   will  I 
also  comprise  "The  Ride  of  the  \  alky-  [ 
ries"  excerpts  from  the  third  act  of 
"The  Masterslngers"  and  the  overture 
to  "Rienzl."    This    Is    I'ne  latest  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  next  pro- 
gram. 

"He  mo  Gets  Slapped"  Taken 
from  Andreyev's  Play 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— "He  Who  Gets  ] 
Slapped."   film   adapted  from  the  pla> 
of  Andrevev.    Directed  by  Vlctoi  Sea 
Strom     The  cast  includes  Lon  Chaney, 
Tully    Marshall.    John    Gilbert  Norma 
Shearer.  Marc  McDermott.  and  others. 
1     It  was  in  the  white  heat  of  the  despair 
of  the   young  revolutionists  of  ^^^^f'^ 
In  1905  that  Andreyev  wrote     He  W  no 
iGets  Slapped,"     It  Is  his  most  intense 
'and  bitter  document  a«d  He  is  the  soul 
I  of  his  philosophy,  an  abject  pessimism, ' 
that  sees  cverj-thlng  young  and  lovely 
become  tarnished  by  life,  and  man.  In- 
stead  of   conquering   through   his  in- 
tellect,  beaten,  derided,   frustrated  by 
the  unthinking.    His  irony  is  penetrat- 
ing and  symbolic,  for  he  was  a  mystic, 
and  his  flashes  of  idealism  In  the  writ- 
ing of  the  young  Consuelo  and  Bezano, 
are  beautiful. 

For  the  film  version  A'ictor  Seastrom 
has   changed   the   text  somewhat,  al- 
though he  has  lost  none  of  the  stark- 
ness and   tragedy   of  He.  and   In  ms 
manipulation   of   his    mobs,    his  large 
I  and   small   groupings,   he   has  created 
{  a  curious  ebb  and  flow,  especially  m 
1  the  assemblv  of  scientists,  tliat  intensi- 


ELVIRA  LEVERONI, 
B0ST0NSINGER,D1£S 


The  funeral  of  Miss  Elvira  Leve- 
roni,  early  in  life  kno'wti  as  "the  lit- 
tle song'bird  of  the  North  end,"  and 
•who  later  attained  fame  as  an  opera 
singer,  will  be  held  Monday  momlngr 
at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs,  A.  A. 
Badaracco,  1874  Beacon  street.  Re- 
quiem mass  will  be  fcelehrated  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  North  square, 
at  10  o'clock. 

She  died  yesterday  morning  at  her 
sister's  home,  foUowlrg  an  Illness  of 
two  months,  part  of  which  time  •■•ho 
was  a  patient  in  a  hospital.  Miss  Lev- 
eronl  was  particularly  well  kno'wn  a? 
.mezzo-soprano  of  the  former  Bo»ton 
Opera  Company,  and  no  many  ccaitons 
had  attracted  favorable  comment  ns  a 
slr  ger  of  high  rank. 

She  was  bom  in  the  North  end  of 
Boston  and  showed  .i  musical  talent 
when  she  was  very  youjig.  During  a 
celebration  at  the  Han'.uck  school  her 
"•emarkable  voice  attracted  attention, 
and  her  singing  of  "Way  Down  Upon 
the  Siwanee  River"  brought  tears  to  'ho 
eyes  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Her 
talent  was  quickly  recognized  and  Influ- 
ential friends  were  the  n.eans  of  giving 
l  er  a  good  musical  education.  She  was 
sent  abroad  and  for  several  years  stud- 
ied In  northern  and  south -.rn  Italy,  prin- 
cipally In  Milan  and  Naples,  at  the  last- 
named  place  being  a  pupil  of  Prof, 
Carlos  Sebastlanl.  It  was  In  Naples  that 
she  made  her  debut  before  the  King  of 
Italy. 

1     Miss  Leveronl's  first  Boston  appear- 
I  ance  was  with  the  former  Boston  Opera 
1  Company,  then  under  the  managejnent 
of  Henrj-  Russell,  and  she  remained  -with 
I  that  organization  as  iong  as  It  cohtln- 
'  ued.    She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.    She  had 
also  sung  at  Covent  Garden,  'London, 
i  and  her  last  professional  engagement 
was  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company 
a  year  ago,  although  at  that  time  she 
did  not  Blng  when  it  was  at  the  opera 
house,  but  had  appeared  with  another 
contingent  of  that  organization  outside 
of  Boston. 

It  was  at  a  benefit  concert  on  Oct.  8 
at  Bedford  Springs.  N.  T.,  that  Mis? 
;  Leveronl  last  sang,  on  which  occasion 
she,  with    others,   gave    an  act  from 
"Madame  Butterfly." 

Miss  Leveroni  Is  survived  by  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Badaracco,  at  whose  home 
she  died;  Mrs.  Susan  de  Masellls  of 
Lynnfleld  Centre,  and  thre?  brothers, 
Andrew  Leveronl  of  Arlington  Heights. 
.Joseph  Leveronl  of  Somervllle  and 
Stephen  Leveronl  of  Lynnfleld  Centre. 
Miss  Leveronl  several  years  ago  married 
Dr.  Leon  Astelle  Storz,  a  Worcester 
dentist,  but  a  divorce  followed. 


•!Si.ver  Schanvenka  died  -   7  follo-Rine-  an  operation 

appendicitis."    Ho  was  in  hi;;  TSth  yoar. 

the  news  oi  hii  >ioath  excited  little  op  t)i>  c«mwient  in  Amerisan  nenrs- 
rs  except  in  IhoM'  devoted  to  music.    His  naitio  \a  liardly  known  to 
younger  grcneration  of  pianists,  yot  there  was  k  time  wf.ori  everybody 
pounding  his  "PoliKh  Dance."      It  brought  him  no  'fioney  in  this 
[ntry,  we  rend,  for  by  some  mistake  it  was  not  copjTighted. 
Forgotten,  or  haiily  remembered!    Yet  Scliai-^enka  ployed  twice  in 
ton  with  the  Symphony  orcliestra;  he  grave  recituln  here;  he  played  at 
ineisel  quartet  concert.    He  lived  and  taujfht  in  New  Yo\*k  for  six  or 
\in  years.    Hi.s  opera,  "Mataswintha,"  wa^  produced  at  Uie  Metropoli- 
Opera  House. 

We  first  knew  Sohaiwenka  in  Berlin;  it  was  in  tlie  winter  of  1883. 
wad  ti^en  a  singularly  handsome  man  of  g-allant  bearing,  af'-^'-ng' 

impi-ession  that  he  should  conduct  bis  les.sons  in  full  and  {forgeou.i 
orm.    When  he  came  out  on  the  conceit  platform,  one  thought  of  liim 

military  and  spurred  boots  and  a  jangling  sword.    Always  courteous 

his  pupils,  this  Pole  was  worsliipped  by  the  young  women.  His  only 
1  in  this  respect  among  the  Berlin  teachcr.s  of  the  piano  was  Moritz 
I'zkowski,  a  Pole  of  a  more  poeftic  type,  whose  delicate  health  added 
jip  physical  and  mental  attractiveness.  But  Scharwenka  sported  a 
llight  diamond  on  one  of  his  lily-whito  Imnds. 

There  were  other  piano  teachers  of  repute  then  in  Berlin.  Franz 
ak,  an  excellent  teacher;  Barth,  a  solemn.  dUll  person,  matter-of-fact, 
wished  his  pupils  to  be  like  him;  Klindworth,  overrated;  Oskar  Raif, 
markable  teacher  of  technic.  No  one  of  them  excited  so  great  senti- 
tal  interest. 


Berlin  was  then  a  Mecca  for  young  Americans.  Perhaps  Amy  Fay's 
I  incited  thcn\  to  cross  the  Atlantic.   They  really  believed  that  mu- 
1  .salvation  was  to  be  found  only  in  that  city  on  the  Spree.  Kiel,  Bar- 
and  Urban  were  giving  lessons  in  composition.    P^aderewski  was 
ying  with  Urban;  Clayton  Johns  was  with  Kiel,  a  fine  example  of 
1^  old-fashioned  German  gentleman.    Bargiel  was  inexorably  strict  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  lesson.s.   We  remember  how  shocked  he 
I  by  the  consecutive  fifths  for  horns  in  Delibes's  "Sylvia."  Joachim 
I  ::  teachin.?  the  fiddle,  leading  his  Quartet,  and  octasionally  conduct- 
•\|!an  orchestra.  His  Quartet,  famous  as  it  was  at  that  time,  was  not 
o  e  compared  with  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  of  the  present  day.   As  an 
nestral  conductor,  he  was  a  lartentable  failure.  When  he  was  about 
iireci  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  symphony,  he  went  up  and  down  the 
|it|  asking  his  colleagues  about  the  proper  pace  for  the  second  theme 


Tiihe  first  movement.  He  brought  out  Bizet's  Suite  "L'Arlesienne"  for 
first  time  in  Berlin.   At  the  first  rehearsal  he  said  to  the  players: 
I  is  piece  has  a  good  reputation.   I  confess  I  do  not  see  why,  but  I 
1  >osc  we  ought  to  perform  it."  Bilse,  facing  his  audiences,  was  con- 
1  ing  his  orchestra  "of  prominent  artists"  vnth  Charles  Mole,  who  af- 
.ards  came  to  Boston,  as  first  flute;  an  orchestra  of  most  capable 
prs.    Franz  Wuellner  was  conducting  the  Philliarmonic.    Neither  he 
0  Bilse  was  afraid  of  modern  works.  August  Haupt,  with  a  huge  ring 
)n|j  first  finger,  his  snuff  box,  his  recollections  of  Goethe's  Bettina,  was 
jfing  organ  lessons.   The  Royal  Opera  was  poor.   When  "Aida"  v/as 
I  ifiin.  Niemann  would  ornit  "Celeste  Aida"  because  he  could  not  sing  the 
I  li    The  greater  number  of  the  singers  were  often  false  to  the  pitch; 
I  ;»  conductors  were  perfunctory  and  half-asleep.   D'Albert  was  making 
first  appearances  as  a  pianist.   Sarasaste  came  to  ravish  the  ear. 
!  hnis  played  the  piano— all  thumbs — and  conducted  to  the  great  joy 

i,he  faithful.  Sophie  Menter  thundered  on  the  keyboard.  Rubinstein 
,'ed  alternately  like  a  god  and  a  duffer.  Clara  Schumann  gave  unin- 
Il-ed  concepts  with  Joachim  and  by  herself.  There  were  recitals  of  all 
ei;s  and  concerts  of  chamber  music  galore.  And  Xavcr  Scharwenka  was 
•I  of  the  bright  and  shining  lights. 


We  next  ^aw  him  in  Boston  in  1S91.  He  then  played  his  own  Con- 
lew  No.  1  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  His  per- 
Winance  was  still  brillianr,  gallant,  military;  but  alas  the  fleeting  years! 
"^lantum  mutatus  ab  illg."  His  face  was  hea\aer;  he  looked  as  if  he 
I*  nearing  the  apathy  of  middle  age — he  had  passed  his  40th  year — and 
k^had  a  paunch.    One  day  he  went  into  a  piano  shop  on  Tremont  street. 

a  wall  was  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  younger,  dazzling  years.    He  looked 
lilt  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  made  it  a  profound  how.    He  was  still 
icourteous,  amiable,  companionable  man  of  the  eighties. 


He  was  here  again  early  in  1911,  when  he  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
Ijton  Symphony  orchestra  his  Concerto  No.  4.  (He  had  given  recitals 
Me  in  1897  when  Charles  Gregorowitsch  and  he  played  in  Steinert  hall 
hj,  violin  sonata,  and  again  in  1898,  when  he  gave  a  recital  in  Associa- 
hall.) 


Wi  ha;re  mentioned  his  opera.  It  was  first  performed  at  Weimar  on 
4|  18f 6.  The  libretto  %vas  based  on  Felix  Dahn's  "Ein  Kampf  um 
m."'  Sthan\-enka  in  1897  was  living  with  his  brother  Philipp,  the  com- 
er/ ill  New  York.  He  boiTcwed  the  opera  company  that  Waitei*  Dam- 
^»CD  was  then  conducting  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  on  April 
ifrhat  year  gave  a  pcrformince  of  his  opera  on  his  own  responsibility. 
TTons  of  the  work  had  been  jierformed  at  a  concert  when  he  wished  to 


introdu.  I,-  to  me  ....w  .  mk  p.u.iK     Xne  productioii  v/us  ait<i.:ied| 

with  uifficultie.-.    The  singers  had  to  learn  the  parts;  stage  settings  and  j 
accessoricH  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  stock  fm-niturc  of  the  local  stage. 
The  tenor  v.-as  Krnst  Kraus,  a  beer-barrel  of  a  man,  who  took  Wagm  rian  ^ 
roles  in  Boston.    He  fell  sick.    A  postponement  was  necessarj-,  and  when  | 
the  perfonnance  took  place,  Stehmann,  a  baritone,  was  obliged  to  replace  j 
Kraus,  the  tenor,  and  learn  the  music  in  two  days.     This  is  Krehbiel's 
story,  who  wrote  at  the  time:    "Under  the  circumstances  it  may  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  avoid  an  estimation  of  the  opera's  merits  and  defects 
and  to  recoi'd  merely  that  it  proved  to  be  an  extremely  interesting  work 
and  well  worth  the  trouble  spent  upon  its  production.    Under  different 
circumstances  it  might  have  lived  the  allotted  time  upon  the  stage,  which, 
as  the  knowing  know,  is  a  very  brief  one  in  the  majority  of  cases." 

Walter  Damrosch  in  "My  Musical  Life"  says  that  he  was  asked  by 
William  St^^nway  and  others  to  let  Scharwenka  have  the  company  so 
that  he  could  conduct  his  opera  at  an  extra  concert.  "The  tenor  part  was 
to  have  been  sung  by  Ernst  Kraus,  a  rather  conceited,  heroic  tenor  who, 
not  finding  the  part  to  his  liking,  pleaded  hoarseness  only  the  day  be- 
fore the  perfoimance.  ...  To  my  astonishment  Stelimann  appeared  and 
said  very  simply  'Give  me  the  part  and  I  will  learn  it  for  tomorrow 
night.'  When  1  interposed.  'But  this  is  a  tenor  part  and  you  ai-e  a  basa 
baritone,'  ho  answered:  'Give  it  to  me.  I  think  I  can  transpose  a  few  of 
the  high  notes  and  can,  at  least,  save  the  performance.'  Scharwenka, 
overjoyed,  gave  him  the  part  and  he  sang  and  acted  it  the  following 
evening  without  a  mistake — a  truly  remarkable  feat." 

.-.ven  in  1911  the  old  order  was  changing.  Schanvenka  was  then 
of  'the  old  school.  At  the  next  Symphony  concert  to  the  one  in  which  he 
played,  Strauss's  "Don  Qui;tote"  was  performed.  In  the  week  foUov/ing 
Scharv/enka's  concerto,  the  Hoffmann  Quartet  played  with  Mr.  Fox. 
Cesar  Franck's  piano  quintet,  and  George  Copeland  introduced  music  by 
Tunna  and  Debussy  ior  ihe  piano. 

Philipp  Scharwenka  died  in  1917.  Kraus,  who  was  a  brewer  before  he 
took  to  singing,  was  living  two  years  ago.  Moszkowski  is  living  in  Paris, 
70  years  old.  Kullak,  Raif,  Bargiel,  Klindworth,  Kie'.,  Haupt,  Joachim, 
Urban — all  dead. 

And  now  Xavcr  Scharwenka  has  joined  the  great  majority.  The 
bulk  of  his  compositions  died  before  him.  His  name  seldom  appears  on 
a  concert  program.  Is  his  once  famous  "Polish"  dance,  one  of  many, 
played  even  by  amateurs?  If  any  one  of  his  compositions  will  survive 
him  for  ii  time,  it  vfiW  be  his  first  piano  concerto,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
oue  will  play  it  with  the  peculiar  elegance  and  brilliance  sliown  by  him 


Buying  Theatre  Tickets 


^Vhat  Rights  Have  Purchasers?    What  Are 
the  Rights  of  Managers? 

Does  buying  a  theati-e  ticket  give  one  the  right  to  admission?  tiyn 
formal  ceremony  of  paying  for  one  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  binding 
contract  between  management  and  purchaser,  but  a  manager  is  under  no 
"universal  obligation"  to  enter  into  this  contract. 

Mr.  G.  Tracy  Watts,  discussing  this  question  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  London,  gives  some  curious  instances  in  which  aggrieved  purchasers 
went  to  the  English  courts. 

A  few  years'  ago  a  plaintiff  who  had  formerly  had  differences  of 
opinion  with  the  management  of  a  London  theatre  subsequently  applied 
in  his  own  name  for  a  ticket  for  a  first-night  performance.  His  request 
was  refused.  A  friend  applied  and  was  successful.  On  the  night  of  the 
performance  the  plaintiff  passed  the  entrance  door,  but  the  manager  see- 
ing him  in  the  vestibule,  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  admitted  and 
his  money  should  be  returned.  The  orders  were  carried  out,  but 
the  plaintiff  refused  the  money.  He  brought  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  was  thrown  out  of  court.  Justice  McCardie  gave  this  opinion: 
"I  may  point  out  that  a  theatre  stands  on  a  wholly  different  fooing  from 
a  public  inn,  or  a  public  service  such  aa  a  railway.  It  may  sell  or  refuse 
to  sell  tickets  at  its  option.  The  public  cannot  compel  a  theatre  to  grant 
admission." 


Suppose  the  management  has  made  the  contract;  that  the  purchaser 
having  entered  the  auditorium  finds  the  seats  already  occupied.  "I  do  not 
presume"  says  Mr.  Watts,  "to  offer  an  opinion  in  those  cases  where  a 
ticket  has  been  issued  bearing  a  specified  number,  but  in  so  far  as  the  'un-. 
reserved'  seats  are  concerned  the  matter  was  judicially  decided  nearly  a 
century  ago." 

In  1829  a  Mr.  Lewis  went  into  the  pit  of  tlie  English  Opera  House 
at  an  hour  when  it  was  possible  according  to  the  then  prevailing  custom 
to  enter  at  half-'price.  There  was  no  empty  seat,  so  he,  %yith  two  others, 
clambered  into  one  of  the  private  boxes.  The  management  demanded  a 
couple  of  guineas.  The  man  offered  to  pay  the  price  of  a  public  box.  This 
offer  was  i-efused  and  the  three  were  led  into  the  street.  Mr.  Lewis  brought 
action  for  damages.  The  chief  justice,  summing  up  the  case,  told  the 
jury  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  informed  that  there  was  room  in 
the  pit  when  there  was  not  (the  evidence  on  this  point  was  conflicting) 
he  had  still  no  right  to  enter  a  private  box;  he  should  have  gone  out  of  tha 
theatre  and  demanded  his  money  back. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  in  "Anatole  France  en  pantoufles"  (Mau- 
passant's valet  wrote  a  book  about  his  master  which  did  the  dead  man  no 
good.  France's  secretary,  M.  Br-oussony's  record  of  Prance's  intimat©  and 
^vllimsical  talk  will  damage  in  the  minds  of  the  prudish,  the  priggish,  and 
many  honest  people,  the  reputation  of  the  great  ironist  as  a  man.) 

France  one  night  went  to  the  Theatre  Italien  in.  Paris.    "A  little  man 


.  t  ;^  WoJ  i«nV-Wfrm>.    He  looked  about  for  a  seat;  they  . 

We  recall  a  curious  incident  at  the  Boston  Theatre  when  a  ff^nd 
We  recall  a  ,  •  ^  trices    A  T)romment  woman  of  Bos-  i 

,  opera  company  wa^  dema^^n.         pnces^^^  J^^^.^  ^ 

ton— she  is  not  now  "V!^^r^Lpin,r  vacant  seats  on  the  floor,  she  walked 
..,ased  an  adm.ss.on  ticket.    Seeing  vaeantjeats^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

SeTt^S'^er  TheTunt^rouTrl^  i^.^'  -d.  and  cheek.' 

flushed  with  rage.   

crn  Wick  to  Mr  Watts.    He  considers  the  rights  of  a  person  who, 

from  anythmg  of  that  sort  has  ne  a  t  liberty  to 

Mr°L"™r  he"  h.'d°  'iht'ilH  Wn,  a„d  asked 

false  imnrisonment.  The  management  said  that  the  plaintut  naa  i  «. 
hnn^hra  tTcket  The  jurv  found  that  he  had  and  awarded  ^loi  £150. 
S  te  went  up  to  the  court  of  appeals.  Was  a  "^^-^^-^'"^^1^ 
without  giving  any  reason,  to  ask  any  one  in  the  audience  to  leavo  the 

^'^^Th^t^gi' -g'^nr''^^^^         said  one  of  them,  '"that  there  b. 
>f  ;.o^  in  t^r^talh  k  man  who  is  a  constant  patron  of  the  opera  or  the 
to  ihim  the  rn^^^       pay  great  deference,  whether  from 
hb'llnk  or  his  habit  of  attendance.    He  goes  to  the  managetnent  and 
iys  'I  do  no  like  the  person  sitting  in  front  of  .ne  or  next  to  'ne;  asi 
him  to  go'    It  would  be  competent  for  the  management  >  go  t_o  that 
^         ^av   'Please  ^o"  you  cannot  have  your  money  back;  go. 
Ker' i?  th^propo^ftion'^i's  ri.ht,  it  follows  that  having  let  the  seat 
fo  A  the  management  may  cotne  to  A  at  the  end  of  the  first  -et  or  be- 
fore and  say,  'I  revoke  your  license;  go,'  and  he  has  to  go.    The  man- 
agi^ent  nS'  let  the  seat  to  B  for  the  rest  of  the  P-forn,anee  and  a 
tL  erd  of  the  second  act,  or  sooner,  they  may  come  to  B  ami  saj,  i 
revoS  yolr  liLnse!  go.'    He  will  have  to  go,  and  th.y  may  let  the  seat 

a  third  time  to  C."   

But  the  managements  can^ut  conditions  on  tickets  ^'Jich  »nV  bind 
the  public,  and  Lord  Phillimore,  the  dissenting  judge  in  the  above  men- 
tioned  case,  advised  managers  to  do  so.  ,  „    ,  ^ 

Watts  one  of  the  "unobservant  thousands,"  does  not  know 
whett;  managers  adopted  the  suggestion.  "If  they  do,  I  can  concerve 
That  the  public  may  be  in  rather  a  worse  position  than  it  was  m  before! 


r.o-.-. 

pitaUlles,  at  ^  bra 
always  on  tap,  besides 
merits,  those  being 


c  oi  beer  -.vas 
other  refresh-' 
uon-licen.se  days. 


•■One  Saturday  afternoon  one  of  my 
French  friends  urged  mo  to  attend  the 
opera  that  night  al  tha  B-Jston  Theatre, 
as  &  •demonstration'   was  piamied  by 
the  club,  which  would  attend  in  a  body. 
The  opera  was  'The  Bahomlan  Ctrl,' 
which,  of  course,  1  had  often  seen  but 
had  never  associated  It  with  any  politi- 
,^aV  meaning.    Thf  theatre  wae  crowded, 
but  from   the  appearance  of  most  ol 
those  attending  and  the  foreign  conVer* 
Ballon  indulged  in  it  seemed  as  if  it 
^arere  a  continental  .theatre  rather  than 
In   Boston,    ^b•   friends   told   me  that 
there  •w-ab  a  large  Polish  society  m  Bos- 
ton which  v.as  attending  I'^j^^'^^'  5' 
a  bodv  with  their  ladies,  and  that  the 
FreoQhPVn  were  also  attending  m  syiTi- 
pathy.    These    were    the    da>£   of  the 
Sleee   of   Paris,   and   some   trouble  in 
Poland   had    been   harshly  .suppressed, 
with  the  result  that  feeling  ran  very 
'  high  among  those  Republicans  and  Rad- 

•■The  company  was  the  Caroline  R  ch- 
ines.-BernarU    organization.  Besides 
Miss  Hersee  in  the  role  of  the  nerolne 
were    If  T  am  not  mistaken,  Mrs.  t>c- 
guin'as  the  Queen;  Campbell,  an  excel- 
lent singer,  as  the  Count,  and  SrooK- 
house  Bowler  a=  Thaddeus.    It  struck 
me  as  an  admirable,  well-baJanced  en-  . 
semble.  though  T  was  not  especially  im-  , 
pressed  with  Bowler  till  he  struck  The  i 
Pair  Land  of  Poland^  sonc.  which  he 
gave  with  a  fire  and  force  that  I  have 
never  heard  equalled,  before  or  sin^e. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  •demonstra- 
tion' referred  to.   The  Polish  and  l->ench 
led,  though  others  evidently  caught  ^the 
fever.    The  song  wa.s  encored  again  and 
again,  the  singers  called  to  the  foot- 
ulhts  and  cheered,  flowers  passed  on  o 
the  stage   and  there  was  an  air  of  wild 
excitement.   I  have  seen  the  opera  many 
a  time  since,  but  somehow  the  Perform- 
ances  have   always   seemed  slran.eij 
tame  by  contrast." 


The  Herald  spoke  not  long  ago  of  Joseph  Conrad's  connection  mth 
the  stagefhow  he  wished  to  succeed  as  a  playwright  and  ^'^^  ^isappo ml^^^^ 
when  h7met  with  no  success.  The  Manchester  Guardian  thinks  tbat  1  fe 
came  to  Conrad  as  material  to  be  shaped  into  stone.,  Ihese  lev  ^- 
empts  to  make  plays  were  afterthoughts,  ^xp^"-^"^^'  "i^^^^t  .^^^^^^^ 
t^hle  essavs  of  a  novelist  thrown  among  people  who  wrote  for  the  stage. 
In  iverv  ca'e  he  seemed  to  have  chosen  the  easier  but  not  the  better  way 

Say  More,"  I  elt  that  it  was  very  nearly  a  play ;  a  friend  of  -"-actually 
Sc  to  Conrad  to  ask  his  permission  to  dramatise  it  but  he  didn  t  kno,v 
that  Conrad's  own  version  had  already  been  (ione  by  the  State  boc  e^y. J 

i''"';?leTVifc»c"vabio  Conrad,  like  Mr.  Gatavorthy,  should  ha- . 
L..rk edln  both Tedi,,»..  I  .hi»k  Mr.  t;-'™""''^        ™f  .^^j/^.t^ 


T\-c  remember  Bowler  well.    His  two  | 
great  airs  were  "The  Fair  Land  of  Po- 
land"  and  in  "Maritana"  "Yes,  Let  Me 
Like  a  Soldier  Fall."  Caroline  Richings 
left  the  stage  when  she  married  Pierre  , 
Bernard  in  1867,  but  she  returned,  and 
died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1S82  (some 
say  1884).    Bowler  was  singing  in  opera 
with  Anna  Bishop,  Anna  Kemp  Bowler 
and   Aynsley  Cooke   in   New  lork  as 
1  early  as  1861  at  Niblo's  Garden.  The 
iatractlons  at  that  theatre  in  January 
were  Rarey,  the  horse- tamer,  who  lec- 
tured on  Forrest's  off  Tiights;  B'^^dm 
the  rope-walker;  Flora  Teniple,  the  irot- 
line  mare,  and  Prof.  Anderson,  The 
Wlfard  of  the  North."  in  "Rob  Roy  " 
Anna  Bishop's  English  opera  engage- 
ment followed  (Feb.  12).    Caro  .neR.cn- 
ines  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Caro- 
me  Reynoldson,  wa*  Peter  RicWnf,^ 
Ldopted'Taughter.    She  first  appeared  i" 
this  country  in  1847,  but  as  a  pUn.sl^ 
Her  first  appearance  in  opera  .vas  in 
,  1852  with  the  Seguin  company. 

I  THE  GOOD  OLD  LAYS 

We  modems,  saith  Sir  Arthur  Keith 
In  nerves  and  tummies,  eyes  and  teeth. 
Rank  Inconceivably  beneath 

Our  prehistoric  sires. 
Who  drank  the  vintage  of  the  brooks. 
And  at  the  fathers  of  our  cooks. 
Nor   spoiled   their   sight   with  lesson- 
books. 

Nor  even  lived  on  wires. 

But  we  enjoy  superior  ease 
Without  those  dud  fPPe"^'"fl, ,hat 
Our  nerves  can  give  us  jumps  that 
please  ^     ...  ^. 

A=  well  as  creeps  at  whiles. 
We  purchase  sets  of  acheless  teeth,. 
And  as  for  eyes.  Sir  Arthur  Keith 
We  see  through  midnight's  starry  sheath 
A  trillion  trillion  miles. 

_A  .W.  In  the  Daily  Chronicle. 


,  ,  script'jres  .    -  , 

raoderr.  %crsian  may  aou..d  thus:  I 
■'And  the  ralh.s 'desoeiidod  and  thel 
floods  came,  and'  lb,  all  the  roads  be-  ( 
came  skiddy  and  lamentation  was  heard 
in  the  land  as  the  Fords,  overcrowdefl, 
then  as  now,  by  famil!e3  of  Israelites, 
patriarchs  and  nursllngu,  failed  to  make 
the  grades,  and  reach  tiie  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  where  free  larklng  apace 
might  be  had. 

"And  It  came  to  pass  thereafter  that 
Three  Wise  Traffic  Officers  stationed  on 
a  nearby  hill  to  vyatch  the  herds  and 
'speeders,  and  see  that  the  Ku  Klui; 
Klan  did  not  burn  down  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  saw  a  bright  light  on  hluh, 
like  a  star,  moving  from  tho  east  'It 
must  be  a  blimp,'  said  they,  starting 
after  it  on  their  motorcycles,  hoping  to 
tag  it  and  make  a  test  case. 

"But,  lo,  as  they  watohtd,  they  ceased 
i  pursuing  it,  for  it  came  to  a  stop  over  a 
'  large  garage  on  Main  street. 

"Since  that  day  the  populace  celebrate 
vearlv,  dancing  to  the  ublo,  humstrum 
knd  swinette,  and  thronging  the  t?.m- 
nlei-  and  crushing  into  the  department 
stores;  buying  gifts  for  everyone  whom 
thev  -uspect  may  throw  one  at  them— 
all  such  gifts  to  be  charged  on  Febru- 
ary'- bill,  according  to  the  generous 
concessions  of  the  managers. 

■•Yea  and  the  glad  tioings  shall  be 
proclaimed  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
pretty  trees,  needlessly  cut  down,  mostly 
to  be  unused,  the  rest  to  gladden  dumpe 
at  the  end  of  the  Natal  Day,  . 

•■Yea,  and  the  market  places  shall 
resound,  too,  with  joy,  ^nd  are  decorated 
with  little  gray  rabbits,  festively  stained 
with  blood!  hanging  head  down  around 
barrels,"         j^jieS  L.  EDWARDS. 

MUTATION 

(Tor  Aa  the  World  Wags) 
THEN 

God  made  the  moon  so  bright 
.Just  for  this  wontjer-night 
When  you  tiaid  "Yes." 


We  have  received  from  B.  B.  E.  thfl 
following  letter:  ! 

"In  a  recent  notice  of  the  death  o^ 
Rose  Hersee  it  is  remarked  that  manjf 
music  lovers  must  still  remember  herj 
[  well  recall  the  last  occasion  on  which 
[  heard  her.  It  was  I  think  tiK  last 
,  tln-.e  she  ever  sang  In  Boston,  though 


that  is  only  .surmise  on  my  part.  It 
was  about  Christmas  time  in  1870,  andj 
r  think  m  Christmas  week.  There  was; 
at  that  time  a  flourishing  club  of 
Frenchmen  of  rather  radical  tenets 
which  held  out  on  Boylston  street.  Just 
off  Washington  street.  As  I  happened' 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
of  Us  r.-.embers  I  accepted  an  itivitr  • 


A   PROPHET  IN   HIS  IRELAND 

Sir  Henrv  A.  Robinson  in  his  sketches 
of    rlsh  lif".-  to  which  we  referred  last  | 
t^idav  n' t  a  car-driver  who  had  had  , 
what' Sir    Henry   thought   must  have 
Wn  an  enviable  experience.   This  car- j 
Kr  had  driven  »  whole  toy  with 
,Kard  Shaw,  "a  man  that  does  ba, 

uritin-  things.  The  driver  "^^If "  if.llt! 
concerning  the  gems  which  THe  Ffince 
of  Humori.sts.  inspired  by  mountain  air 
an,d  a  long  holiday,"  has  dropped,  re- 
plied: , 

"Oh,  begorra,  ye  couldn  t  know,  it  a 
make  ye  cry  to  be  listenln'  to  him 
Thlm  stories  of  his!  The  stupidest  lot 
of  blather  ve  ever  listened  to  in  ye 
life— and  him  laughing  like  a  hyena. 
Begorra,  I  think  the  man  wasn  t  right 
In  his  head.  He  had  my  brain  spinning 
round  wondering  what  the  divll  he  was 
talking  about.  It's  soft  I  thlnJt  he  was, 
d'ye  understand?" 

TEXT  TAMPERING 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

If  the  Biblical  scholars  keep  on  jazz- 


■'Good  luck!"  the  wavelets  cry 
As  they  go  rushing  by 
Down  past  the  ness. 

Bright  will  the  future  be 
Unto  eternity 
Thus  do  we  vow. 

We  will  he  ever  true 
Ne'er  shall  the  slightest  rtje 
Perplex  our  brow. 

sovf 

Sullen  the  tide  rolls  in 
Lets  forth  a  taunting  grin 
'Gainst  the  grey  rocks. 

Leering  the  moon  looks  down 
Dubs  me  a  fu.nny  clown 
As  Nature  mocks. 

Listless  I  look-  at  life 
Shrug  at  the  futile  strite 
Since  my  keen  loss. 

Faith  in  a  ■woman's  word? 
Sooner  the  two-edged  sword! 
All  .life  is  dross. 

Boston. 

WHERE'S  THE  SOUP  STACKt 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•'Have  you  lunched  at 
THE  IDLE  HOL-R 
Lending  Library." 
The  foregoing  advertlsem.ent  in  th« 
Harvard  Dramatic  Club's  program  sug- 
gests a  nourishing  supply  of  seven-day 
books  and  three-minute  eggs,  both  pre^ 
!^,?^^blv    hot     for    the  Cantabrigian 
Xse'^hunge;  should  be  satisfied  in- 
differently  well  by  chapter  or  chowder, 
amereni.y  ruSSELL  GEROULD. 

Nita  Martan  Takes  lead- 
ing Part  at  Matinees  in 
Hollis  Street  Theatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

"China   Rose."   an  Jt'' Thea- 

now  playing  at  the  HolUs  Street  Thea 
tre  has  ah-eiidy  been  reviewed  h>  J  ti^ 
Herald,  and  the  tribute  that  was  due 
Miss  Rogers,  who  takes  the  leaa'"6 
feminine  part  at  the  evening  perform- 
anres  was  then  paid.  . 

Thi;  part,  Ro  See,  the  China  Rose,  is 

•oetrified  grin  of  older  singers  who 
should  know  better.  Her  figure  is  tnp. 
whether  she  is  clad  in  Chinese  costume 
or  13  dressed  like  a  boy.  Face  ^nd  fi= 
ure  are  admirably  suited  to  a  girls 
roles  in  operetta-  She  was  at  ease  dis- 
creet in  gesture  and,  while  f  lj'^.^'^^ 
,elf-consciou3.  she  was  not  ag«ress  veiy 
.rnerleneed.  In  short,  she  was  a  pleas 
apparition,   nv^king  without  effort 


.trt  .IPll.-lil 

a  cnoutfli 
•      il  youth 

■  In  B  woman  of  aevoial  Heauoiia. 

Ml  s  Martati'R  volei>  l.s  llirht  but.  of, on 
grceable  nuallty.  Tho'  voice  .scomd  to 
lo  well  schooled.  Whether  It  would 
arry  In  a  vigorous  enscnibU  or  In  a 
irK^r  auditorium  Ih  a  qunatlon  that 
eed  not  here  bo  discussed.  It  is  enouRh 
9  Bay  that  yoHterday  »ho  was  sonelblo 
t»  not  forcing  her  tones:  that  she  sung 
ailly,  and  by  her  slnglnB  added  to  the 
ffectlvonoss  of  her  portrayal.  No  doubt 
vlth  repeated  performances  she  will 
Ing  with  more  abandon  and  greater 
onfldence. 

She  Is  wise  In  welcoming  the  ^oppor- 
unlty  of  appearing:  In  operetta.  We 
ioubt  If  she  is  unduly  ambitious;  she 
Krobably  does  not  dream  at  present  of 
Icrand  opera,  fhouBh  there  are  young 
lingers  who  think  they  have  a  divine 
(OiU  to  appear  hk  nruonnhllde  or  nt 
east  .'IS  Alda.  Famou.s  prima  donnas 
lave  begun  their  career  In  operetta; 
vltness  Materna.  The  experience  Is  In- 
raJuablo  for  those  who  would  later  be 
luccessful  In  grand  opera;  for  they  ac- 
lulre  lightness  and  grace  of  carriage, 
lulckness  in  what  Is  known  as  con- 
.crsatlonal  music,  vocal  as  well  as 
lodlly  elasticity,  and  the  perplexed,  Joy- 
momentarily  saddened  heroine  of 
(■.peretta  Is  a  sister  of  the  grand  opera 
lerolne,  as  far  as  vocal  and  facial  ex- 
pression are  concerned, 
i  In  all  probability  ,MIss  Martan,  at 
;)reaent  content  with  her  lot,  will  c.on- 
itantly  learn  by  experience.  She  has 
Urei^y  the  necessary  gift  of  pleasing 
the  audience,  as  was  shown  yesterday. 


1110  K',.n.ui,:i  tneory  i 
nmed  after  a  muscular  nej? 
Ill    named    Maria   Leo,   bui  m. 
fcinackH  strongly  of  a  legend  made  to 
fit  the  case.    Yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  candidate.    Ah  this  Is  one  Of  the 
feu  respectable  terms  In  the  language 
which  tho  Oxford  Dictionary  omits  to 
re>'ognlzo,    there    Is   no    ultimate  au- 
thority to  refer  to. 

"Win  tho  phnisij  disappear  now  that 
tho  'Black  Marlu'  becomes  a  motor  In- 
stead of  a  hor.so  vohloJe?  Quite  possi- 
bly It  may,  -though  tlio  slang  dictionary 
Is  a  very  conservative  Instltu'tlon.  I>ur- 
Ing  the  past  hundred  years  the  popular 
Interest  In  the  gruesome  apPftratus  of 
prison  discipline  ha.s  very  much  dimin- 
ished, and  no  one  (outside  of  <he  social 
circles  Immediately  concerned)  would 
nowadays  be  at  tho  trouble  to  Invent  a 
nickname  for  tho  dismal  conveyance." 


A  dispatch  from  Philadelphia  says 
at  William  E.  Walter,  former  busl- 
ss  manager"  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
chestra  will  be  the  director  of  the 
jrtls  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Walter  was  never  the  business 
anager  or  the  assistant  business  man- 
er  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
e  was  the  publicity  agent  and  served 
e  orchestra  well  In  that  capacity, 
le  newspaper  experience  in  New  York 
reporter  and  music  critic  aided  him 
his  work  In  Boston.  At  present  he  is 
anager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  or- 
estra"  which,  mainly  through  his  ef- 
rls.  Is  now  In  a  somewhat  better 
lanclal  condition.  Mr.  Walter  has 
aveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  in 
istern  'countries.  Last  summer  he 
sited  the  South  Sea  Islands.  While 
was  living  In  Boston  he  contributed 

0  ai-ticles  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
e  Is  the  brother  of  Eugene  Walter,  the 
aniatlst.  His  many  friends  In  Boston 
ill  congratulate  him  on  the  present 
)pointment.  As  director  of  a  music 
hool  he  will  find  full  opportunity  for 
le  exercise  of  his  good  aature,  energy 
id  tact. 

RUM  AND  REALISM 

Conway  Wlngfield,  formerly  of  the 
[wett  Repertory  Theatre,  Is  still  play- 
g  in  Leon  Gordon's  "White  Cargo" 

1  part  of  an  English  doctor  who  is 
■moralized  by  life  in  Africa.  The  doc- 
'r  is  constantly  under  the  Influence  of 
re-water.  Mr.  AVingfleld  was  quoted 
cently  as  saying  that  he  did  not  drink 
hiskey  before  going  on  the  stage  in 
•der  to  give  a  realistic  performance.  If 
s  should  put  down  anywhere  from  one 
>  half  a  dozen  drinks,  he  would  not  be 
3le  to  act  Intelligently.  Here  comes 
I  the  paradox  of  Diderot.  As  an  actor 
ust  not  be  mentally  and  physically 
lastered  by  emotion,  so  the  sot  In  a 
lay  must  be  plumb  sober. 
When  Artemus  Ward  and  one  Blllson 
rganlzed  a  strolling  dramatic  company, 
ley  played  "The  Drunlcard.  or  the 
alUng  Saved,"  with  a  real  Drunkard. 
,nd  what  was  the  result? 

1i(!H|  "Tho  play  didn't  take  particlarly. 
nd  says  Billson  to  me,  let's  giv  'em 
3me  Immoral  dramy.  We  had  a  large 
•OOP  onto  our  hands,  conslstin  of  eight 
■agedlans  and  a  bass  drum,  but  I  says, 
'J,  Billson;  and  then  says  I.  Blllson, 
ou  hain't  got  a  well-balanced  mind, 
ays  he,  Tes,  I  have,  old  hoss-fly  (he 
'as  a  low  cuss)— yes,  I  have.  I  have  a 
ilnd,  says  he,  that  balances  in  any 
Irectlon  that  the  public  reklres.  That's 
pt  I  calls  a  well-balanced  mind.  I  sold 
ut  and  bid  adoo  to  Blllson.  He  is  now 
n  outcast  in  the  State  of  Vermont." 

SOMETIMES  FAT  DOES  IT 

(From  the  Omaha  Bee) 
The  human  brain  is  capable  of  un- 
mited  development  and  there  is  no 
uch  thing  as  overwork  j^for  a  brain 
roperly  developed.  Thinking  with  in- 
;nse  concentration  makes  the  brain 
ctually  grow  at  any  age.  The  latest 
roof  is  the  Increase  of  one-quarter  of 
a  Inch  In  the  size  of  Lloyd  George's 
ead  since  1903. 

\  quarter  of  an  Inch- makes  a  great 
fference  when  the  space  is  filled  with 
ie  right  kind  of  brain  matter. 
.\lso.  thinking  changes  and  increases 
0  size  of  the  nose,  develops  the  chin, 
re  are  what  our  thoughts  make  us. 


LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  100  YEARS 
AGO 

(From  the  London  Observer,  Kov.  21.  1824) 
It  Is  not  an  extreme  calculation  to 
stale  that  there  are  upon  the  elcht 
morning  papers  and  the  six  evening 
papers  published  in  London  at  least  120 
literary  gentlemen,  receiving  'weekly 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  £600,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  are  paid  for  their 
communications.  If  <o  the  dally  pai>ers 
we  add  about  40  Sunday  papers  and  pa- 
pers published  'twice  or  thrice  during 
the  week,  we  shall  make  a  weekly  sum 
total  for  literary  services  upon  the  es- 
tablishments, exclusive  of  what  Is  paid 
for  in  another  way,  of  about  £1000. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TASTE 

(His   Honor  Judge   ParP.tt   has  re- 
marked that  the  liking  for  being  run 
over  Is  an  acquired  taste.) 
A  varied  assortment  of  tastes 

May  city-bred  people  acquire. 
From  squeezing  of  adipose  waists 

To  face  decorations  of  mire. 

The  taste  for  banana  peel  glides 
Is  rarely  acquired  at  a  bound. 

In  errand-boyi3  winter-worn  slides 
The  city  man's  taste  Is  unsound. 

When  hit  in  the  back  by  a  lorry 
Or  under  a  taxi  wheel  squeezed, 

You  know  by  the  driver's  curt  "Sorry" 
He  hardly  expects  you'll  be  pleased. 

But  ere  a  vindictive  reply 
On  taxi  or  lorry  you  waste, 

"Don't  mention  it"  say;  and  then  die 
In  proof  of  your  excellent  taste. 

A.  W. 

SOMEBODY  WAS  FORGETFUL 

(Wall.  So.  DaR.,  Record) 
Floyd  Schnell  is  quite  111  at  his  home 
north  of  town  but  the  cause  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  might 
have  been  kicked  in  the  head  by  his 
pony.  Dr.  Mills  was  'called  Saturday 
afternoon  but  he  could  not  remember 
that  he  was  there  but  In  the  evening 
when  he  came  he  could  remember.  He 
is  much  better  at  this  writing. 


BARREL  BURNINGS 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Some  communities  have  their  own  I 
particular  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  j 
One  of  these  is  the  celebration  at  Nor- 
wich, Ct.,  by  barrel  burnings.  All 
through  the  autumn  groups  of  boys 
may  be  seen  looking  through  back  yards 
or  peering  down  cellars,  and  woe  be  to 
the  householder  who  has  left  anywhere 
an  unprotected  barrel.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing the  barrels  are  carried  to  the  hills 
of  the  city — I  think  there  are  seven, 
like  ancient  Rome — and  strung  upon 
high  poles,  each  group  striving  to  outdo 
the  others.  As  darkness  comes  on  they 
are  lighted  and  the  people  all  turn  out 
to  see  the  barrels  burn.  Naturally  the 
pile  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
barrels,  especially  tar  barrels,  burns 
the  longest.  When  the  fires  are  all  out, 
the  boys  return  to  their  homes  and  a 
turkey  sandwich;  they  are  scorched  and 
blackened  but  perfectly  happy. 

Does  anyone  know  of  a  similar  ob- 
servance elsewhere,  or  tho  origin  of 
this  one?  It  may  have  begun  with  the 
sifcnal  fires  the  Indians  kindled  on 
these  hills,  or  possibly  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  was  a  Norwich  boy,  began  his  burn- 
ing career  with  one  of  these  Thanksgiv- 
ing barrels.  J.  A.  T. 
South  Chatham. 


In  England  and  Ireland  bonfires  have 
long  been  kindled  about  midnight  on 
Midsummer  eve.  It  was  originally  a 
pagan  rite  observed  also  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  other  countries.  J.  A.  T.  will  find  a 
full  account  In  Brand  and  EUis'a  "Popu- 
iar  AntlqulUes."— £(1. 
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BLACK  MARIA 

,      (FVom  the  London  Obsener) 
Another  mystery  of  etymology  is  the 
irm    "Black   Maria,"   applied   to  the 
nister  vehicle  which  has  Just  disap- 
eared  from  the  streets  in  its  fam  liar 


ISCHUMANN-HEINK 

Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  sang  yester- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  hall  before 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
She  had  good  musicians  to  help  her. 
Florence  Hardeman,  an  accomplished 
violinist,  played  two  groups  of  solos 
so  attractively  that  the  audience  would 
have  more,  and  Katherlne  Hoffman  once 
again  proved  herself  an  accompanist 
jf  fine  skill  and  discretion. 

Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  sang  first  the 
!^?ch  "My  Heart  Ev;r  Faithful"  and  ' 


and      air      f:  limiin'B 
•  ,"    "Hellgtrn  lil'^iMler  Tag." 
f  !in  sang  four  K'  hub^rt  songs 

I'lo  )t)ngu  nonne,"  "l)u  blst  die  Ruh," 

Wohln"  and  "Ave  Maria";  Strauss's 
■  AUerseelen"  and  a  "Fruehllngsrelgen" 

v  Flelschmann.    In  English  she  sang 

liadwick's   "Allah,"   "Cry  of  Rachel" 
I'y  Mary  Turner  Salter,   a  setting  by, 
KoBbach   of    "Trefrs."    a    lullaby,    and  i 
MoIloy'B    "Kerry    I)ancc,"     <)f  course 
many  mora  songs  wore  nsked  for. 

Every  student  of  singing  who  has 
ntit  the  good  sense  to  want  to  go, 
"light  to  bo  driven  by  his  sing- 
ing teacher  to  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's 
iifxt  concert,  to  learn  from  her  while  he 
may.  I^t  him  observe  her  amazing 
breath  control,  and  note  Its  value  In 
keeping  a  voice,  no  longer  young,  lioth 
beautiful  and  fresh.  To  his  advantag( 
he  may  also  pay  heed  to  Mme.  Schu 
mann-Helnk'B  determination  to  give  no 
more  voice  than  she  has  to  give  (except, 
alas.  In  the  case  of  heavy  chest  tones 
belo-ved  by  her  and  by  the  people),  with 
the  result  that  her  hUh  tones  today  ring 
with  a  brilliancy  and  warmth  any  young 
dramatic  soprano  might  envy. 

When  they  have  properly  admired 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  technique — 
they  win  need  more  than  one  rearing 
to  learn  to  appreciate  all  its  excellences 
— let  these  students  leani  from  her  how 
to  deal  with  the  word.f  of  songs.  For 
she  speaks  every  sentence  as  simply  and 
as  clearly  as  though  she  were  talking 
with  a  neighbor  from  across  the  street. 
But  she  speaks  tliem,  let  the  pupils 
mark,  as  a  woman  of  many  moods  would 
speak  them,  ft  woman  who  herself  feels  i 
the  passion  of  Schubert's  nun,  the  Ught- 
heartedneas  of  the  man  who  loved  the 
miller's  daughter,  the  widow's  growing 
despair  on  All  Souls'  day,  and  so  can 
make  her  hearers  feel  them,  too. 

But  singing,  pure  singing,  the  pupHa 
must  remember.  Is  the  means  by  wbicn 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  makes  her  stir- 
ring effects.  She  does  not  shout  or  ^ 
whisper,  leer  or  grimace,  or  distort  tne 
music  great  men  have  written  to  add  an 
extra  dramatic  touch.  Why  should  she, 
since  by  singing  alone,  and  singing  it 
as  it  was  written,  she  can  brmg  out 
every  atom  of  meaning  a  song  con- 
tains? May  she  long  continue  to  sing, 
for  the  delight  of  the  thousands  who 
hear  her,  and  for  the  good  of  those  In- 
telligent enough  to  try  to  learn  the  best 
of  her  ways.  ^- 

PEOPLE'S  PLAYS 
EIGHTH  CONCERT 

At  the  St.  James  Theatre  yesto?««J 
afternoon  the  eighth  concert  of  the  Pa8« 
pie's  Symphony  was  given,  Mr.  Mollejl* 
hauer  conducting.  The  soloist  waf 
Beatrice  Griffin,  violinist,  and  the  pro- 
grfam  Included:  Mendelssohn,  overtura 
to  Racine's  "Athalle,"  op.  74;  Saint- 
Saens,  concerto  for  violin  No.  3  In  B 
minor,  op.  61;  Godard,  Scenes  Poetlquea, 
and  Wagner,  "EIne  Faust"  overtura. 

"Athalle"  was  the  last  of  Racine's 
tragedies,  written  at  the  request  of  tha 
Indefatigable  Mme.  de  Malntenon,  wh» 
was  In  search  of  a  play  without  B.nT 
m.entlon  of  sexual  love,  for  the  use  of 
her  girls'  school  at  St.  Cyr.  And  in  hl» 
overture  to  the  play,  Mendelssohn  sug- 
gests conventionally  the  religious  fer» 
vor  of  the  tragic  tale  of  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  that  was  to  fol- 
low. As  concert  music  it  has  slight  Itu 
terest  today. 

The  concerto  of  Salnt-Saens  Is  ona  ot 
his  most  beautiful,  a  deeply  personal 
writing,  with  rhythms  that  suggeat 
Schumann.  Miss  Griffin,  an  interesting 
young  violinist,  played  with  a  poise  and 
maturity  unusual  in  so  young  a  girts 
her  tones  were  always  clear  and  beauti- 
ful, her  rhythm  and  phrasing  sensitive, 
and  In  the  fragile  arpeggloed  coda  of  tha 
andante  that  follows  the  Slcillano,  slM 
played  with  delicacy  and  skill. 

The  four  amiable  little  sketches  of 
Godard  followed;  three  of  them  medita- 
tive, and  much  alike  In  mood,  although 
each  is  supposedly  suggestive  of  a  dif- 
ferent setting,  one  of  mountain,  another 
of  field,  and  the  third  of  wood;  and  tha 
fourth  a  gay  dancing  In  the  village. 

When  he  wrote  his  first  draft  of  tha 
Faust  overture,  Wagner  adhered  to  tha 
Oiirlier  Faust  legends,  concerned  only 
with  the  alchemist,  trafficking  with  the 
(li  vil;  it  was  only  later,  in  1S55,  that  ha 
introduced  the  Gretchen  theme,  as  iiwi 
Goethe.  Von  Buelow  wrote  of  this  over- 
ture that  "it  is  not  possible  to  composa 
1  with  more  perfect  organic  unity  of  form 
than  Wagner  has  done  here."  And  at 
the  same  time,  W'agner  was  working  OR 
the  ValkjTle.  The  orchestra  gave  a 
good  performance  of  It;  Improvement 
both  In  the  strings  and  wind  sectloti  U 
becoming  more  noticeable  with  each  of 
these  concerts. 

The  concert  for  next  week  will  ha^ 
for  the  soloist,  Alfredo  Oswald,  pianist. 

The  program  will  include:  Volkmann, 
overture  to  Shakespeare's  "Richard 
III";  Oswald,  concerto  for  p'.ano  and 
orchestra;  Schubert,  unfinished  sym- 
nhony  In  B  minor;  Hosmer,  "Etheopia* 
■Rhapsody."  E.  O. 


Woman  are  apt  to  be  more  often  bo 
than  men.    I  mean,  of  course,  tho  oin- 
fashloned,  domestic,  "-.vomanly"  wonien 
If  they  can  only  explain  and  bewail  thUi 
Lorodom  to  one  another,  all  Is  well,  np- 
parenlly;  otherwise,  how  account  for  th 
ladles  leaning,  with  slnoves  rolled  up 
over  the  sarden  £«Jico   and  eonversInK 
wnth  tho  iMAy  n«»j.t  door — a  spentaci'  i 
familiar  to  all  railway   passengers  (.n  1 
approaching  London?    Ladles  with  no  ■ 
ibaclt  gardens  Join  the  learned  profes- 
tilons  or  run  hat  shops  or  go  Into  Par- 
liament   to    escape    boredom. — A.  B. 
Walkley. 


]      THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLE 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  In  his  book  on 
the  American  Constitution,  not  only  lets 
the  eagle  soar,  he  lets  him  scream. 

"The  stream  of  time,  which  has 
washed  away  the  dissolute  fabric  of 
»nany  other  paper  constitutions,  has 
left  almost  untouched  Its  adamantine 
strength." 

And  so  young  Mr.  SmaJlweed,  ordering 
dinner  for  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jobllng. 
was  "adamant"  In  the  matter  of  prravy. 

The  constitution,  Mr.  Beck  assure.s  us. 
|ls  not  today  "a  ruined  Parthenon,"  but 
lis  "rather  as  one  of  those  Gothic  mas- 
terpieces against  which  the  storms  _o' 
'passionate  strife  have  beaten  In  vain." 

Once  more:  "The  great  lamp  of  the  , 
constitution,  as  that  of  another  Pharos,  • 
Illumines  the  troubled  surface  of  the 
waters  with  the  benignant  rays  of  thos^ 
Immutable  principles  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice which  alone  can  make  a  nation  free 
as  well  as  Ftrong." 

Martin  Chuzzlewlt  and  Mark  heard 
something  like  this  when  they  were  out 
West 


HER    COUNTERFEIT 'PRESENT-  ' 
MENT 

Mr.  W.  P.  Fellows  writes  that  for 
those  who  would  like  to  see  "the 
withered  Sibyl,"  who  ground  the  hand- 
organ  at  tJie  corner  of  Tremont  and 
Park  streets  as  she  was,  there  Is  a 
Ufe-slze  crayon  of  her  In  the  window  of 
Ivers  &  Pond  on  Boylston  street. 


I  THE   CHURCH  MILITANT 

I       (From  The  Boston  Herald  via  C.  S.  P.) 
"It   also    attempted    to    abolish  the 

'  cannon  of  the  Orthodox  church,  whinh 
has  been  In  effect  since  the  eighth  cen- 
lury  and  which  prohibits  a  married 
episcopate." 


CUBIST  MUSIC 

Ah  craves  a  fo'-blt  crap  game; 

Longs  tuh  meet  wld  Little  Joe, 
Wants  tuh  stare  pop-eyed  at  box-cahs. 

See  the  snake-eyes  come  an'  go; 
Aches  tuh  yell  "Hot  dam!"  at  nach'rels. 

Agitates  tuh  make  a  da^e 
Wheah  dey's  need  of  some  Instruction 

On  how  bones  perambulate. 

Ah  wants  tuh  Shoot  fo'-bits  wuth. 

Roll  de  Iv'rles  while  Ah  pray. 
Watch  'em  gallop  to'd  a  nach'rel. 

An'  den  let  mah  wlnnin's  lay, — 
Too  much  trouble  sortin'  winnin's 

W'en  ol'  Lady  Luck's  rlgh.t,  by,— 
Let'  em  rest  dere  on  de  cushions, — 

Let  'em  lay  an'  multiply.  * 

Tes'  hide  away  dat  banjo— 

Itchin'  heels  don'  cut  no  Ice 
W'en  Ah  heahs  de  wekkum  music 

Of  a  roUln'  pair  o'  dice; 
Ain't  no  use  tuh  try  a-coaxln' 

Wld  yo'  wicked  melody 
Long  as  ''seben,  come  eleben" 

Soun's  lak  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  tuh 
me.  — Desdmona. 

THE  CELTS  IN  PALESTINE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  judicial  onlooker  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  controversy  In 
your  columns  between  Castleblaney  and 
my  friend,  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  as  to 
whether  King  Solomon  was  a  Scotch- 
man or  an  Irishman.  As  between  these 
redoubtable  contestants  and  the  cogent 
evidence  they '  have  respectively  pre- 
sented, 1  find  it  impossible  to  decide. 
But  the  necessity  of  one  conclusion  I.^' 
quite  evident.  Solomon  was  at  all  events 
a  Celt.  To  the  facts  alre'ady  presented, 
which  are  in  themselves  enough  to  prove 
the  point,  I  would  add  two  others,  which 
I  think  put  the  matter  beyond  question. 

The  Celtic  derivation  of  the  Jews 
was  evidenced  at  the  very  beginning 
and  again  at  the  very  end  of  their  in- 
dependent national  career.  When  Abra- 
ham arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  purchase  a 
tomb  ,  for  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  for  his 
family,  and  the  place  that  he  selected 
was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  named,  evi- 
dently, from  some  Kinaly  Scot  who  had 
been  a  sojourner  among  the  sons  of 
Heth  and  for  that  reason  attractive  to 
a  Scottish  ear.  This  Incident  alone  suf- 
ficiently establishes  the  fact  that  Abra- 
ham was  a  bonnle  Scot  possessed  of  his 
full  share  of  Scottish  clannlshness. 

And  the  last  stand  of  the  Jews,  the 
scene  in  which  their  national  history  " 
closes  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  was  in  their 
resisltance,  under  Judas  Maccabaeus,  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  Celtic  origin  of 
Maccabaeus  is  unmistakable.  The  suf- 
fix "us"  of  course  means  nothing.  It  is 
the  ending  placed  by  the  Romans  on 


-y  loreign  na-me— inst  as  thty  con- 
ned the  name  of  Brennus  upon  Bren- 
nan,  their  Gaelic  conqueror  and  called  | 
the  great  O'ReiUey  geus  Aurelius.  (Mar- 
cus Aurellus,  indeed,  the  Irish. cannot 
cfeim  ^  he  was  an  adopted  raem^r  of 
the  clan,  but  they  may  well  regard  it  as 
a  cau«e  for  pride  that  it  an  Irish 

family  that  gave   the   name  of  MiKe 
O'Re  fley  to  the  imperial  and  stoic  sap. 

Stripped,  then,  of  the  adhesion  •■us 
the  nime  of  Maccabaeus  stands  for  h 
what  it  really  was— McCabe.  Jerry 
McCabe  that  was  the  true  name  of 
,h's  great  Jewish  fighter,  arfd  it  clearly 
indicates  his  Irish  origin. 

Thus  is  Jewish  history  pinned  down 
at  both  ends  as  one  more  •"anlfeEtatlon 
of  the  extraordinary  scope  and  briUianoy 
o  Celtic  genius,  and  it  Is  thus  made 
manifest  that,  whether  he  was  Scot  or 
IJhman.  King  Solomon  was^.rtam.y  a 

John  Phoenix.  t^T  celebrated^  astron^ 
omer-he  used  a  bass  trombone  a 
double  convex  lens  fitted  In  the  mouth- 
n°ece  f°'-  his  observations-ln  one  of 
s  lectures  prepared  for  the  Lowell 
nstltute-"owing  to  tho  unexpec  ed 
circumstance  of  the  author's  receiving 
no  invitation  to  lecture  before  that  in- 
^mutlon  they  were  laid  aside  shortly 
after  their  completion"-John  Phoenix, 
te  sav  in  his  lecture  on  the  fixed  stars, 
descrTbed  ''the  beautiful  constellat  on 
OHonTwhlch  takes  its  name  from  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Irish  family 
of  O'Byan)."— Ed.   

BARBAROUS  BARBARA 

(For  As  the  Wor.d  Wags) 
She  seem-*  to  Und  a  PMidish  Joy 

\8  well  as  wicked  glee. 
In  doing  things  that  will  annoy 

And  quite  disgrtintle  m«. 

She's  always  ready  to  rehearse 

My  fallings— not  a  few. 
It  merely  makos  it  all  the  worse 

That  what  she  says  is  true. 

But  what  annoys  me  far  above 
The  rest,  and  makes  me  111, 

Is  this-she-s  made  me  fall  in  love 
With  her,  against  my  „p.j, 
Cambridge.  CUTHBERT. 


CAPEK  IN  ENGLAND 

Capek  enjoyed  every  minute  of  his 
stay  Ind  England  was  always  produc- 
ing ihtuntyplcal  to  tempt  him  to  w^ong 
conclusions.  I  remember  going  up  Bond 
street  with  him  one  day  in  a  torrent 
nf  rain  and  being  astonished  to  see  a 
bowrer  hat  on  one  of  the  refuge  posts^ 
Caoek's  quick  eye  saw  .t  at  once,  and 
Suh  one  finger  touching  his  forehead 
e  said"  "The  EngUsman!  The  phlegm! 
His  head  boils.  He  takes  off  his  ,  hat 
nu?s  it  on  the  post,  walks  out  m  the 
rain  I  see.-  Nothing  could  convince 
'  him'  that  pot-hats  on  street  posts  was 
noT  •  common  object  of  the  London 
streetscape.-Manchester  Guardian. 

Henry    Arthur  Jones's 
"New  Year's  Resolutions" 
Old  Play  Renamed 


joke  in  a  rather  malicious  way.  . 

The  Jewett  Players  brought  out 
"Dollv  Reforming  Herseir'  at  the  Fine. 
Art9-"Theatrc  in  September.  1922.  for 
the  first  time  In  the  United  States,, 
when  Mr.  Olive  played  Henry  T^fer, 
Catherine  Willard,  Dolly;  Mr.  Wlngfleld, 
Bkrron;  Mr.  Klngsford.  Sturgess;  Mr. 
Hick  Capt  Wentworth;  Mr.  arburton, 
t^e  'cfergyman.  Miss  Standing  then 
took  the  part  of  S'."''^^^?;,  - 

"  By  the  way,  what  is  gained  by 
changing  the  title  of  the  play  for  Bo.s- 
?onians  even  if  Mr.  Jones  graciously 
-gave  his  consent?  Simply  because  the 
New  Year  begins  this  week?  No.  we 
like  Dolly  and  like  to  see  her  name  in 
the  title  Mr.  Jones  put  the  substance 
of  his  best  act  into  -Dollys  Little 
Bills-  for  Miss  Ir^'lng  to  play  In  tantrum 
'spirit  at  the  Hippodrome,  London  in 
July  1912.  Ho  too  was  fond  of  Doll>, 
I  and  'kept  her  name  In  the  title. 

The  comedy  Is  not  one  by  which  Mr. 
Jcnes  will  be  long  remembered  The 
fi.-st  act  is,  Indeed.  poUte  comedy,  but 
iafterward-s  there  Is  farce  with  episodes 
i  of  burlesque.    The  story  Is  Hke  that  of 
the    needy   knife    grinder.     There  is 
pleasantlv  satirical  treatment  of  human 
weaknesses.    Episodes  rather  than  con- 
tinuity.   Nor  Is  Dolly  so  much  bent  on 
reforming  herself  as  on  reforming  oth- 
ers   the    sentimental    Mrs.  Sturgei=s--- 
-who  has  not  been  happy"-how  could 
she  have  been  with  that  fearsome  bore 
of  a  husband?— the  philandering  Wcnt- 
worth.     The  dialogue  for  two  acts  Is 
often  amusing;  at  times  pointless.  The 
third  act  Is  brilliant,  with  Dolly  ex- 
cusing herself  for  her  extravagance^  ca- 
joling,   appealing,    then    a    shrew,  a 
termagant,  furious,  jealous;  the  raging 
husband    boasting    of    his  calmness; 
Dollv's  father  standing  feebly  by.  An 
excellent  act.  but  one  act.  though  it 
may  be  of  the  highest  excellence,  does 
not  make  a  comedy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best.  .  ,  „. 

The  professor  denied  on  a  New 
Tear's  night  the  free  will  of  any  one. 
The  arrancement  of  certain  atoms  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  orders 
the  states  of  consciousness.  A  man 
acts  as  the  gray  matter  works,  and  so 
old  Barron  maintained  that  all  who 
had  been  impressed  by  Pllcher  s  ser- 
mon would  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
the  same  wealfnesses,  faults,  vices. 
It's  a  good  foundation  for  a  dramatist 
to  build  upon.  Mr.  Jones  should  have 
built  with  greater  skill. 

A  large  audience  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  performance.  Mr.  Clive,  who 
was  evidently  suffering  from  a  cold, 
nevertheless  played  with  his  accus- 
tomed skill  in  the  third  act,  the  one 
that  makes  t>ie  greatest  demands  on 
the  actor.  The  other  men  were  more 
or  less  successful  to  the  portrayal  of 
character.  Miss  Standing  is  not  the 
woman  to  act  Dolly.  The  part  requires 
more  subtlety,  a  finer  technic.  Miss 
Currier,  who  made  her  first  appe^ar- 
ance  at  the  Copley,  spoke  her  lines  dis- 
tinctly, but  with  little  variety  of  ex- 
pression 


.  .  ,.11  u-  -  ■  '.  ''1  prearJ.ir-S  of  doctrfhe] 
good  al»d  sound,  and  not  a  little  in  the 
way  of  religious  .sentimentality  that  is 
downright  meretricious. 

Not  a  minute  is  dull.  Mr.  PioUocK 
knows  how  to  WTlta  a  play  tp'  play 
well,  though  he  may  lack  the  good 
taste  to  write  something  unbrokenly 
fine. 

The  performance  last  night  was 
smooth,  earnest,  and,  like  the  play,; 
never  dull.  Sonic  of  the  snvaller  parts; 
were  the  most  successfully  played,' 
Miss  Blakeney's  woman  of  the  streets, 
the  prosperous  business  man  of  Mr. 
Murray,  character  part  of  Mr.  Stack. 
Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Reraley 
(Grubby)  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  all  neatly 
done.  The  stage  management  of  the 
mob  Bcene  was  admirable;  not  since 
'the  appearance  of  the  Russians  has 
there  been  so  illusive  a  suggestion  of 
a  crowd.  R-  R- 


ST.  JAMES  THEAm^;^f  F<^';: 

cast:   ■  Anna  Layng 

Mrs.  Henry  GlUiam  Marje  I.alloz 

Mr^-.  ThornUury  Haciyon  Brodcrlok 

DiUy  GiUiani.   Raltih  Morehouse 


1|B.F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

five   dancing   acts   give   .speed  ant 
lenity  to  the  week's  offering  of  vaude- 
viUe  at  Keith's  Theatre,  while  a  one- 
act  farce,  a  baritone  soloist,  a  chai^ciet 
comedian  and  a  "cameo-drama  tum- 
bling stunt  provide  variations.  i 
Mme  Mlachhua  starts  olT  the  bill  with! 
her  graceful  and  finished  wire  dancing, 
remarkable    because    she    carries  no 
steadying  wand  or  parasol     Grace  ana 
Eddie  Parks  please  with  drolleries  and 
dance  as   they  start  negotiating  the 
bridal  path,"  and  Parks  wins  applause 
with    his    Immobile    countenance  and 
i  naive  bearing.  _    .  „ 

1  Franklyn  Ardell  returns  to  Boston 
1  w'th  the  laughable  problems  of  the  real 
I  estate  man  whose  lots  are  under  water, 
and  whose  Installment  furniture  rapidly 
disappears.  The  "deaf  and  dumb 
typist  who  departs  with  his  bogus 
check  Is  played  by  Adelc  Ritchie. 
Chleftan  CaupoUcan,  Indian  baritone, 
won  most  favor  with  his  singing  of  the 
Toreador  song. 

Fred  Helder.  booked  with  his  com 
panv  immediately  before  a  specialist  in 
"fHl'is."  did  an  amazing  acrobatic  "fade- 
out"  in  the  course  of  his  miniature 
musical  comedy  of  girls,  love,  and 
elonenient.  and  called  "Up  a  Tree. 
Lillian  Akers,  Viola  Ward,  Louise 
Channlng  and  Billy  Jackson.  Ray 
Hughes  in  "Ti:e  Fall  Guy,"  "ves  up  to 
'  the  title,  and  not  even  a  dive  on  ms 
head  in  the  orchestra  pit  disconcerts 

'^'Sileen  Schofleld  and  her  boy  PupHs 
dance  in  varied  ways  before  a  brilliant 
and  elaborate  setting,  coming  to  a 
spirited  finish  as  she  does  the  Salome 

^^•rhe  well  known  Ben  Welch  provides 
comedy  in  Jewish  dialect,  assisted  by 
Frank  Murphy  as  the  Hibernian  police 
man.  Johannes  Josefson,  In  *  The  t'lo- 
neer,"  a  pantomime  episode  of  early 
days,  appears  with  gun  and  hunting 
ehirt,  evades  death  by  fire  and  torture 
and  turns  loose  his  knowledge  of  tuni- 
bllng  on  a  trio  of  husky  redskins,  hurl 
Ing  them  over  his  head  and  In  all  ai- 
rectlons  with  mystifying  holds. 

H.  F.  JI 


his  role  of  -Mr.  JJarling.  .\iina,  tne  j 
<fe)g-nurse,  is  cleverly  impersonated  by  | 
George  All. 

The  production  is  an  Imaginative  one. 
There  are  many  effects  of  magic  accom- 
plished without  visible  means,  as  when 
Peter  Pan  teaches  the  children  to  fly. 
and  yet  no  undue  emphasis  upon  tricks 
of  the  camera. 

This  photoplay  should  satisfy  even 
the  most  ardent  devotees  of  "Peter 
Pan."  I 

CONTINUING 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The 
Potters,"  comedy  by  J.  P.  Mc- 
Evoy  in  12  amusing  scences. 
Last  week. 

NEW  PARK— "The  Best  People," 
comedy  by  David  Gray  and 
Avery  Hopwood  with  Florence 
Johns  and  an  excellent  cast  in- 
cluding James  Rennie,  Marga- 
ret Dale  and  others.  Second 
week. 


COLONIAL— "Stepping  Stones," 
musical  extravaganza  featur- 
ing the  Stone  family,  father, 
mother  and  daughter,  Dorothy. 
Last  week. 

HOLLIS — "China  Rose,"  oper- 
etta with  J.  Harold  Murray, 
Fern  Rogers,  Nita  Martan, 
Robinson  Newbold  and  others. 
Second  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Gus  the  Bus,"  Jf«ik 
Lait's  show  with  Brendel  and 
Burt  and  others.   Last  week. 

SELWYN-"iN     THE  NEXT 
ROOM,"  thrilling  mystery  play  j 
by  Mrs.  August  Belmont  and  i 
Harriet  Ford.    Second  week,  j 

PLYMOUTH— "  Cobra,"  drama  by 
Martin  Brown  with  Walter  Gil- 
bert, Ralph  Morgan  and  others. 
Second  week. 

SHUBERT— "Ritz  Revue,"  elab- 
orately staged  production  by 
Hassard  Short  with  Charlotte 
Greenwood,  Tom  Burke,  Bren- 
nan  and  Rogers  and  others. 
Second  week. 
TREMONT— "Be  Yourself,"  Jack 
Donahue  and  Queenie  Smith  in 
a  Koufman  and  Connolly  com- 
edy with  music.   Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Sally,  Irene  and 
Mary,"  Eddie  DowHng  m  re- 
turn engagement  of  popular 
musical  comedy.   Last  week. 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY    -rHEATRE-'-New    Tear  s 

Re'solutions"    r-^ony  nM^^  He^ry 
=elf")  a  comedy  in  Xour  acts  oy 
Arthur  Jones.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

Henry  Teltcr  SYancls  cbropton  1 

Matthew  Barron  iritherine  Standing 

Dolly  c.    Wordley  Hulse  \ 

Prof.  Sturgees-  Franklyn  Frances 

Crlddle  i:;  :...AUn  Mowtaay 

Cant.  iMC&i  Wentwortn   ^^^^  Ourrler  | 

Mrs.  StuTgeSB....^   .pb  11!  P  Tonge 

The  Kev.  James  PIKBW   j^^y^  Holmes 

^"^;'ls-  comeay-  was '  produced  at  the 
Ha>Tnarket  Theatre,  London,  on  Lov.  3 
"«?^r"anr;^w'^L>r4^!?har;f, 

s:^^>^ut^^^^r-s^i^ 

therefore  not  a  comedy  1"  [j^f  ^.^ 
.,p,nse  of  the  word.  e^^'"'''- 
amtised  ^l'*"  .^^e^^  Thr"  palrs 

\ng  her  unpaid  bills,  "^V.  V  ,„|n„s  ■■  for 
of  blue  silk  S""'^^;J%^.tMr' Jones 
Mr.  Walkley  suspected  that  Mr. 

was  .fullty  of  a  ''ho^l^''^  of  novels 
Bourget  described  , '''^wearing; 

a  Parisian  leader  of  la^^"*  boudoirs 
black    satin    co^f/;,.    ™  ^  seemed 
,  "rang  with  la-u«?^^f J^'.  ,,,i,test  preten- 
that  'Y-o  lady  "'^^  .l*!*  f^fe  cor^^ts  of 
slon  to  fashion  ever  ^^e  c 
black  satin."    But  Mr  Wa^lkley 
dwell  on         trifling  inaccura^cj.  ^^^^ 
■trarters'  strikes  a  note.  'Xhe  m 
.r.  once  indicates  that  we  ^je  i^^^^^^ 

..ffion  of  ;i8^'  <=niedge  of  frivolity, 
garters  Is  to  give  a  Ple^^e  o 

|>-ldently  Mr.  Jo'i*^ g'a^touch  ot 
playful.  Then,  t<>o.  there^lf  a  ^^^^ 
cynicism  about  "^f  Xld,  with 

say,  "I  am  a^'"'^  "mlnine  dessous  or 
;  no  illt.8ions  about  fej^'^y^^^  i.,  going 
I  anything  ^^.^%J'°J^yi^   or  playfully 


Tony 

Kver 
Fool, 


DiUy  Gilliam.   Ralph  Morehouse 

Mr.    Barnaby   Violet  Mali 

Mrs.  Tice.  •  ■  .    Boy  Klkins 

-flev  Everett  Wadham . . . B^lph  '^j^.^  „|tz 

Clare  J^i^'^U^ArfVind  '  " '.'Liui^  1^°"  "^H 
Georee  F.  ' '    pTederlck  Murray 

Charlie   Benfleld  .Bernard  Nedell 

I  Daniel  Gilchrist  Samuel  GodtrcV 

A.  Poor  Man  Bertram  Parry 

A    Servant  ...Hal  Stack 

Max  Stedtman.;  Houston  Blcharda 

Joe  Hennig  "    ..John  Collier 

Umanskl..  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Grubby   Samuel  Godfrey 

Mack  Ro'berla  L'-e  -Clo-rK 

Mary  Margaret....  ^j.^e  Blakeney 

Pearl  H'ennls  Edwlna.  Phelps 

M  IBS  Le  Vinson  /.violet  Maliar 

Mrs.  MuUiean   Bertram  Parry 

Jimmy  Curran  Russell  Boynton 

Mr.    Henchley   .Janot  Sprague 

Mrs.  Henchley.  ..•  •  RalDh  Morehouse 

Malducca   "  ,  ..a-ije 

■rybody  knows  tho  Wslori  o  'The 
.  ooi,  '  the  play  no  manager -ould  have 
,t  any  price,  till  finally  ^^^^vr^ 
™an  of  shrewdness  saw  a  hgh-.  vro 
duced  the  play  some  years  ago,  and 
never  ceased  producing  it.  on  one 
stage  or  another,  from  that  day  to  th^ 
All  kinds  of  people  have  liked  U  gentle 
and  simple,  both  unsophlstica  ed  folk 
and  the  worldly  wise,  the  religious  and 
t^e  irreligious.   And  on  the  other  hand 
all  kinds  of  people  have  run  It  down, 
mighty  roundly,  too.  | 
To  see  why  is  plain  enough.  Far  more  , 
successfully  than  Is  the  fate  <>'  "^^^  | 
n,en  who  essay  the  feat,  Mr.  Ponoclt 
ihas  set  on  two  stools,  "Ot  to  say  three 

nal  theme  that  '^e^^^^^.^'^'^^vuh  smart 

write   a    scene         !'»V^"  to  the 

woman  boldly  offers  herself^^^^^ 

%'^7:'n'y:of  a^'stSrlng  kind.  too.  a 


FENWAY  THEATP.E— "Peter  Pan," 
film  adaptation  of  Sir  James  M.  Bar- 
rie's  play.  Directed  by  Herbert  Bre- 
non.   The  cast: 


7  K 


Peter   Pan  Betty  Bronson 

Caot    Hook  Ernest  Torrence 

Mr    Darling     Cjril  Chadwick 

^'ink?r"Be"f........... Virginia  Brown  Falre 

Ti^pr  Lllv   Anna  May  Wong 

M?3    Darling  Esther  ^B-^^al-ton 

-^CnW'  ''°^>:::r.::::.\;.;.Ma?rBr^a',; 

The  wisdom  of  Barrle  and  his  con- 
freres in  selecting  an  unknown  actress 
to  play  "Peter  Pan"  in  the  films  is  now 
manifested.  Not  only  does  Betty  Bron- 
son  grace  the  role  by  reason  of  childlike 
appearance  and  a  gay  charm,  but  also 
'  because  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
that  would  be  impossible  for  a  seasoned  > 
actress. 

Comparison  with  the  performance  of 
Maude  Adams  Is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Miss  Adams's  "Peter"  was  a  triumph^ 
of  acting.     Miss  Bronson's  "Peter"  is 
the  mimicry  of  a  child,  the  expression, 
m  play  of  the  perfect  type.    Physically  I 
she  fits  the  part  of  a  little  boy.    Spir-  j 
Itually.  she  has  an  elusive,  unearthly,, 
elfin  quality  that  enables  her  to  ring 
true  when  she  cries  "I  aril  y<?"t^'  ^.^^^ 
Joy!"  and  emotional  power  that  brincrs 
fervent  response  from  grown-ups  ana 
children  alike  when  she  implores  Do 
you  believe  in  fairies?" 

The  entire  picture  shows  equaUy  care- 
ful casting.    Another  newcomer  is  seen 
as  Wendy,  Mary  Brian,  a  very  prettj  , 
Ind  verv  feminine  little  girl.    All  the  I 
children"  are  childlike  and  innocent,  re- 
freshingly different  from  tho"  usual  stage 

^•°^hf  grown-ups  of  the  cast  are  also 
excellent.  Ernest  Torrence  is  a  fe^^/"' 
Capt.  Hook.  Esther  Ralston  act.s  Mrs 
Darling  with  great  charm.  Cyrj»  °„ 
wick  adds  deftly  amusing  tpucnes  lo 


j    Mr.  unaries  St.  Clair  Wade  of  Taun- 
I  ton  writes:    "The  mention  of  Mr.  Edl- 
i  son's  quesUons  for  college  graduates  In 
,  an  editorial  of  The  Herald  leads  me  to 
I  send  to  your  column  the  accompanying 
questions  ort  'General  Knowledge'  cut 
I  from  a  parish  maga,zine  of  an  English  | 
clerical  friend  of  mine.    How  niany  of' 
your  readers,  whether  college  bred  or 
otherwise,  can  get  75  per  cent.,  not  W 
say  100,  on  these  questions? 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
Fifth  Paper  for  the  Prl7.e 
l_What  cathedrals  are  dedicated  to 
S  Vitus,  S.  Front,  S.  Gatien,  S.  Janua- 
rlus,  S.  Gudule,  S.  Mary  of  the  P"'"' 
2— Where  are  the  bodies  of  S.  Stepn 
en,  S.  Martha,  S.  Augustine.  S.  Am- 
brose, S.  Martin.  S.  Genevieve,  S.  Bd- 
I  ward  the  Confessor,  S.  Charles  Bor^ 

1  "^"^who  are  Rurlk,  Dvorak,  BoethluB, 
I  brey-Peupon.      Buddha.  Tamerlane 
iPtempeh,  Marvel,  Gawain?  Give  dates-l 
I     4— Explain  these  quotations:  BarKls 
i  Is  wlllin';  O  Jemmy  Thompson;  to  Ban- 
bury came  I,  o  prophane  one;  s** 
son  of  grief  at  cricket;  Dleu  vou8  save, 
Dame  Emrae.  .        .  ^- 

6-What  are  Filocallan  characters, 
Filoselle,  Fallplni.  Flllces.  Fils-de-fer 
Filibusters?  ,  „  „, 

fr-What  is  the  Award  o«  Barnwel 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Sandjak  O 
-  Novi-Bazar.  the   Danejohn  of  Cantef' 
bury,  the  Danelagh? 

Literary  opinion  not  formed  by  fas* 
;  ion  may  be  equally  Irrational:  Caprlcw 
'  not  Judgments.  We  knew  the  author-J 
mother,  who  was  such  ^  ^«^^'„,*'SJ- 
fond  of  cats,  and  so  brave;  Aunt  Mai 
r^  dislikes  him,  which  is  M 
predispose  anybody  In  his  favor  wM 
knows  Aunt  Maria;  and  so  forth.-A.  b| 
Walkley. 


Don  C  SeltB  In  a  letter  to  the 
4liy  Review  of  Literature,  mourns 

Aamlse  of  the  "Drawer"'  In  Harppr"e  j 

aslne.  He  mentions  Hoppln  and  Mo- 
en  making  sketchps  for  It.  Can  any 
tell  ua  about  WcLiennen?   He  made 

»rkable  llluitratlonn  for  Dickens's 
•  of  Two  Cities"  and  "Great  Bx- 
tlona."  and.  If  wo  are  not  mU- 

en,  for  Wllkle  CoUlns's  "Woman  In 

Ite"  and  "No  Name." 

"MBTICULOUS" 
oorreepondent,  "who  does  not  wish 
name  to  be  mentioned,"  asks  us  to 
a-  tut  against  "the  Incredible  misuse 
he  word  'meticulous.' 
-or  some  reason,"  he  says,    or  tlie 
<   writers  of  all  classes  present  the 
d  as  a  synonym  for  "microscopic,' 
dee,'   -painstaking.'      The  epldemc 
•pread  from  Allantlo  to  Pacific  and 
routed  another  of  the  public's  catch- 
-da.  'poignant.'  uned,  as  a  rule,  in- 
iroprlately.  The  infection  Is  In  Eng- 
d  and  I  am  asking  an  acquaintance 
the  staff  of  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
(7  to  account  for  his  passing  'metlc- 
usly'  In  a  recent  article.  I  think  you 
jld  be  the  first  to  challenge  In  the 
Ited  States." 

ear  Sir  this  use  or  misuse  of  metic- 
us"  has  been  discussed  In  American 
irspapers  for  at  least  a  doien  years., 
s  the  word  Is  derived  from  the  Latin 
etus"  (through  "metlculosus").  It  Is 
ued  that  "meticulous"  properly  and 
y  means,  fearful,  timid.  So  It  did 
ilnally  In  English;  but,  according  to 
great  Oxford  Dictionary,  this  mean- 
was  obsolete  long  ago.  The  latest 
>tatlon  is  dated  1674. 
Meticulous,"  meaning  over-careful 
■ut  minute  details,  over-scrupulous, 
been  In  use  In  England  for  a  c^en- 
V  The  Fowlers,  sneering  in  ttieir 
."k  "The  King's  English,"  at  the  em- 
yment  of  the  word  with  this  meaning, 
ore  the  fact.  Symonds,  In  his  't^e- 
ssance  In  Italy,"  does  not  hesitate  to 
ak  of  "labored  mannerism  ffna  metlc- 
us  propriety."  We  saw  the  word  only 
terday  In  the  literary  supplement  of; 
London  Times. 
Ve  are  not  hurrahing  for  "meticulous 
a  synonym  of  over-scrupulous,  but 
see  no  reason  for  railing  against  it. 
use  the  word  as  a  synonym  for 
mid"  would  be  a  pedantic  and  foollsn 
empt  to  put  the  breath  of  life  Into  a 
rd  that  has  been  dead  and(  feurled  for 
least  200  years. 

A  CENTURY  AGO 
(Tlie  Observer.  London.  Not.  7.  1824.) 
There  Is  at  present  a  lady  residing  in 
s  town  who  recollects  the  time  when 
•re  were  but  two  umbrellas  in  Taun- 
n;    one    belonged    to    a  gentleman, 
med  Noble,  and  the  other  was  the 
perty  of  a  clergyman,  who  officiated 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,   who,   on  pro- 
edlng  to  his  duties  on  Sunday,  hung 
up  In  the  porch,  where  It  attracted 
e  gaae,  admiration  and  "  wonderment 
the  whole  congregation. 

WERE  THEY  BOB-HAIRED? 

(The  OtMerrer,  Not,  7,  192*.) 
Highwaywomen — About  11  o'clock  on 
lursday  se'nnight,  as  Mr.  Wm.  Rat- 
iffe,  a  traveler  from  Wolverhampton, 
as  returning  to  his  Inn,  he  was  at- 
cked  In  Back  Plcadllly  by  a  number 
females,  who,  pinioning  him  against 
le  wall,  tore  open  his  waistcoat,  and 
t«r  a  rude  seuroh  Into  the  secret  re- 
'sses  of  his  ■»?a,rdrobe,  succeeded  In 
llaglng  him  of  bills  and  cash  to  the 
iiount  of  £100. 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PEACE" 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  pass  a  few  remarks 
garding  tjie  gum-chewing  public  if  I 
ay  be  allowed.    If  1  have  not  flinched 

tien  men  sitting  opposite  me  at  tables 

I  restaurants  have  Industriously  used 
othplbks  or  when  young  women  at 
Id  tables  have  plied  Hp  stick  and 
wder-puCt,  even  when  the  powder  has 
sted  off  on  my  ha.\.  as  It  has  done  on 

lore  than  one  occasion  when  the  young 

Oman  was  standing  behind  me.  And 
ce  In  a  cafeteria  I  saw  a  young  girl 
n  a  comb  througli  her  bobbed  hair! 

what  next)  And  these  were  cafeterias 

f  high  reputation. 

But  the  gum  chewers .  make  me  wish 

had  the  wings  of  a  dove.  On  the 
;ieva^d  one  is  confronted  by  a  long 

w  of  people,  ranging  from  the  cradle 
o  the  grave,  all  chewing — most  of  them 
s  though  on  a  wager,  others  rumina- 
Ively,  like  cows,  and  everywhere  an 
verwhelming  wave  of  spearmint. 

At  a  noon  service  recently  In  a  beau- 
llful  and  dignified  old  church  1  sat  be- 
I'de  a  young  man  who  chewed  gum 
onstantly,  and  with  abandon,  all 
through  the  service.  Moreover,  he 
hewed  with  his  mouth  open,  and  with 
ace  uplifted  in  rapt  attention  to  the 
peaker, 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  a  Spanish 
ntleman  who  was  visiting  this  coun- 
ry  before  gum-chewing  had  Invaded 
Curope.  When  he  saw  a  litUe  darkey 
hewing  vigorously  and  rolling  his  eyes 
f.1  the  ^me  time,  the  visitor  politely 
nqulred  of 'his  hostess:  "Is  this  a  ner- 
•ous  disease?"  E.  M.  M. 

Jamaica  Plain. 


BIBLICAL  LORE 
I     w ,   .  ,    I  nn  udvcrllsement  of  a  plaM 
'  Lashmoru  scarf  for  Bale  In  one  of  our 
department  stores. 

'it  comes  In  checks  and  m»ny 
colors  as  David's  coh,t."  ■ 
i     Yes,  and  Joseph  slew  Goliath,  of  oatn 
Jonah  was  In  the  lions'  den  and  Daniel 
was  swallowed  by  a  whale. 

EASILY  AMUSED 

fMeDowdll.  V\-.  \u  Thnen.) 
While  still  at  work.  It  . la  amusing  to 
see  the  enlarged  Jaw  of  our  mutual  and 
esteemed  frl.-nd,  Dr.  W.  L.  Colsun 
moving  around  In  his  office-  pulling 
teeth  with  the  mump.s  He  .-aye  he  Is 
very  careful  and  wo  prefer  to  believe 
the  doctor  ought  to  be  because  the 
mumps  might  rc.Mult  aerlou.ty  Just  like 
[  any  other  complaint. 

Richard  Crooks,  tenor.  wUl  »lve  a 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  next  »^t^lPday 
afternoon. 

>  mie  Boston  Symphony  Or 
out  of  town,  so  there  Is  a  halt  to  the 
Russian  invasion,  and  next  week  no 
Russian  composer  will  be  represented. 
The  program  as  now  arranged  Is  as  fol- 
lows :  BIgar's  orchestral  transcription  of 
a  fantasia  and  fugue  by  Bach;  Res- 
Dlghl's  Concerto  Gregoriano  for  violin 
•to  be  played  by  Albert  Spalding— he  has 
played  it  this  season  ait  Chicago  and 
Detroit— the  "R.ide  of  the  Valkyries," 
the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  and  the 
overture  to  "Rlenzl." 

Next  Sunday  Mr.  Werr«nra'th  will 
sing  in  Symphony  hall  songs  by  Mozart, 
Purcell,  Sibelius,  Grieg.  Fletcher,  I>ane 
Shaw,  Quilter,  Gilbert,  Martin  and  some 
Danish  composers. 

For  the   People's  Symphony  concert 
In  the  St.  James  Theatre  next  Sunday, 
Alfredo  Oswald  will  play  his  piano  con- 
certo.   The  program  also  Includes  Volk 
mann's    overture     to    "Richard  Itl,' 
Schubert's    ninflnlshed    symphony  and 
Hosmer's  "Ethiopian  Rhapsody."  Lucius 
Hosmer  was  bom  at  South  Acton.  He 
has    written    comic    operas,  overtures 
orchestral  suites,  songs.    Mr.  Oswald,  a 
Brazilian  pianist  and  composer,  was  a 
pupil  of  Guiseppe  Buonamlcl  at  Flor-  , 
ence.    Buelow  and  Liszt  were  Interested 
In  him.    Having  toured  In  France,  Bel- 
gium. Italy  and  England,  he  returned  I 
to  Brazil.     He  visited  this  country  In  ; 
1920  and  gave  a  recital  in  New  York  , 
on  Nov.*  27  of  that  year. 


THE    BOSTON  TITTER 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Are  they  not  wonderful,  these  Boston 
audiences?  . 

How  they  must  Impress  a  company 
of   earnest,    talented    actors    by    their  ^ 
intelligent  Interest  and  appreciation! 

I  attended  a  performance  of  "Cobra"  : 
Saturday  evening  and  was  surrounded, 
as  usual,  by  a  bunch  of  conversational- 
ists and  tltterers.  When  Judith  Drake 
made  her  exit  after  the  scene  with  Race 
in  the  third  act,  with  her  heartrending 
wail,  what  howls  of  delight  greeted  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  What  op- 
portunities the  play  affords  for  the 
exercise  .of  the  "Boston  Titter." 

Not  since  the  rape  of  the  girl  In  "John 
Ferguson"  have  I  heard  such  tittering 
and  laughter  as  abounded  at  the  per- 
formance of  "Cobra."  I  wonder  why 
these  tltterers  go  to  plays  of  this  type. 

F.  E.  H. 


Wh.-n  111-  whole  earth  fc>-ix)!<  <■> 
And  It  makes  a  merry  ringing  In  youi 
laughter 

And  yx>u  have  no  c»ro  to  guile.'  " 
ThiK  last  line,  "have  no  care  to  gullo, 
sounds  rather  extraordinary,  but  I  am 
lm<>.s-t  certain  that  It  wa.s  so  sujig  by 
the  Dig  Four— Smith,  Waklron,  Morton 
and  .Martin— who  were  wliUi  Haverly  and 
other  dhows.     (Jontempor.iry  with  the 
nig  Four  WCM  a  team  c.illcd  the  Klntf 
HiKh    Kickers— Kmmerson,    tTlfirk  and 
Dully  Itrothera.    They  called  the  show 
tho  "King  High  Klokers'  Kaleidoscope." 
A.six  rtaln  If  so.me  of  Boston's  old-llmers 
r.  inember  this  act  and   If  the  Dallys 
were  related  to  Dan  l>ally.    I  think  they 
were  Dan's  older  brothers,  William  and 
Thomas.    Dan  started  Very  young  as  a 
<loK  dancer  with  Htlll  another  brother. 
William    and   Thomas    were  afterward 
with  W.  A.  Mestaycr's  "Tourists  In 
Pullman  Palace  Car,"   and  played  the 
conductor  and  iK)rt('r,  and  young  Dan 
was  with  the  same  troupe  for  a  short 
time. 

Perhaps  some  historian  of  the  song- 
and-danco  period  will  be  kind  enough 
to  check  up  friend  Chandler's  state- 
ments.   They  are  Interesting. 

LANSING  R.  HOBIXSON. 


THE  CLAP  TRAP 

(Applause  has  become  a  habit,   asserts  a 

musical  critic) 
Into  the  clap- trap  fall  the  tyros,  ^ 

The  seaBoned  artist's  practised  calm 
yields  to  the  clamor  of  the  high  rows, 

The  gods  who  really  bare  the  palm. 

An   upper  C,   sustained  robustly, 

Brings  down  a  deluge  of  applause 
For     music     which,     appraised  more 
Justly, 

Reflects  the  tone  of  cross-cut  saws. 

Piano  runs,  from  boom  to  tinkle. 

From  tinkle  back  again  to  boom, 
i  Call  forth  a Jtorrent,  no  mere  sprinkle— 
Of  handSTaps  like  the  crack  of  doom. 

1  So  firmly  has  the  habit  gripped  us 
That,  kept  at  home  by  colds  and  wet. 
Between  the  sniffs  of  eucalyptus 
,    Our  hands  encore  the  crystal  set 

A.  W. 


This     fan,  led  ^tolr**lon 
Maria"  r.  minds  one  of  the  o.- 

AN  OPT1IVII8T 

(Kr<.m  tho  B«ll  T»l«pboDB 

1„  th..  Me  cities  '^""""'V'Tht^^^SSu- 
Ing  traffic  conditions  easier  "y  8rr^« 
ally  reducing  the  number  of  pe<le.-»trlana 

MORE  BANANALITY 
cGuess  by  Whom) 
Nay.  hear  me.  sir.  I  late  have  proftored 

The  use^of  nil  I  have;  my  "o'^*"' 
My  posies,  peanuts,  apricots  and  plums 
And  heady  fruit  of  <^'<"^>-:'"^^ 
The  spoils  of  my  orchards  f"^  my  "ews 
In  all  the  ripe  profusion  of  ^ho  /ear 
But  if  you  ask  me  of  that  glided  fruit  j 
Plucked  on  the  shores  of  storied  Amazon  , 
Or  doubtful  Acheron  of  Teddy  s  quest 
Aid  brought  by  sweating  coolies  to  the 

shore  • 
Of  stormy  Caribbean  to  be  shipped 
In  argosies  of  the  United  Fruit— 
I  say  we  have  it  not,  1  tell  you  Yes. 
There  Is  not  on  our  premises  one  peel 
A  child  could  slip  on:  wo  f «  {^^^ 
such  is  my  answer,  take  It  -^^^'^^'j^'^'^^- 


'Slmpliclsslmus"  writes  to  The 
Herald  a  note  dated  Dec.  28; 

"The  gentleman  who  today  announced 
and  expounded  to  those  listening  to  the 
broadcast  from  the  WBZ  station  the 
program  of  the  concert  by  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra  added  an  extra 
Scherzo  by  announcing  Wagner's  "Eine 
Faust"  overture  as  'Overture  to  "Eine 
Faust"  by  Wagner." 

"No  place  like  Boston  for  education 
and  music." 


"DANCING  IN  THE  SUNLIGHT" 

Notes  and  Lines: 

A  friend  of  .mine,  G.  W.  Chandler, 
artist  and  traveler,  is  almost  inflalllble 
as  an  authority  on  facts  relating  to  old 
songs  and  theatricals;  it's  uncanny. 
Such  a  memory  would  be  worth  money 
in  commercial  life. 

The  first  song  and  dance  enjoyed  by 
myself  was  rendered  In  the  first  profes-  | 
sional  entertainment  I  was  permltfted  to  i 
witness  In  the  first  real  theatre  of  my^^' 
experience — three  firsts.     Can  you  beat 
the   oomblnation?     No    performance  of 
any  kind  has  ever  equalled  it  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.    I'd  swear  the  song  and 
dance    vraa    entitled    "Dancing   In  the 
Moonli«-ht,"  but  desiring  accuracy  for 
certain   reasons,   wrote    Chandler,  and 
■that  iconoclast  cajne  back  wiith  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"You  are  getting  feeble;  memory  fall- 
ing.   It  was  called  'Dancing  In  the  Sun- 
light' and  went  thus: 
"  'What  a  pleasure  it  is  dancing  in  the 
sunlight 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  pro- 
grams of  concerts  in  Boston  Music 
haU  on  June  2,  and  June  3,  1876.  Note 

,  the  artists  that  took  part:  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  (the  only 

■  opportunities  of  hearing  her  while 
visiting  this  country,  as  she  returns 
to  St  Petersburg  in  August),  Brlgnoll, 
the  tenor;  AVIlHam  H.  Sherwood, 
pianist  (his  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica) the  Bostoi^  Philharmonic  Club,  (B. 
and'  F  Llstemann,  A.  Hartdegen,  E. 
Gramm,  B.  Weiner  and  A.  Belz) 

Yes,  there  were  concerts  in  Boston 
even  in  1876.  ^  

Dialect  is  proving  a  comical  stumbling 
block  to  many  London  born    who  look 
in  on  "The  Jeffersons,"  at  the  Regent 
p"ayhouse  this  week.   "He  keeps  saying 
•Who'  when  he  doesn't  mean  Who, 
said  a  not  Inaudible  voice  in  the  stalls 
last  night.   The  owner  of  the  voice  was 
lUudlng  to  the  Lancastrian  idiom  per- 
?ectly   spoken   by    Wilfrid    Shine,  the 
Christopher'  Jefferson,   maker  of  tears 
land  laughter.  'But   "voice"  was  mis- 
I  rruen    the  Lancashire  dialect  word  for 
'■=;hp"'  Is  "Hoo,"   its  Yorkshire  coun- 
terpart   being    "Sho."-London  Daily 
Chronicle.  ^  

The  manuscript  of  Burns' s  "Scots 
Wha  Hae"  has  been  acquired  by  a  Lon- 
don collector  for  what  he  contentedly 
describes  as  a  "good"  price  ^hen  a 
onnv  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the 
poems  was  sold  in  1907  for  £700  Scots- 
J^ien  whistled.  Later  £1000  was  paid  by 
the  Alloway  trustees  for  a  copy.  Either 
of  these  would  probably  fetch  £2000  to- 
day easily.  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  MS.  ■waa  bought  for  £500, 


The  Observer  (London)  in  an  article 
about  the  "Black  Maria"  inquired  Into 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  vyrlter  re-  ] 
ferred  to  the  story  that  the  PoUoe 
wagon  was  named  after  Maria  Lee,  a 
negress  of  Boston. 

Where  did  the  Observer  hear  of  Maria 
Lee  of  Boston,  and  was  there  a' negress 
thus  named?    We  have  read  that  the 
term  "Black  Maria"  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia in  18SS,  but  no  satisfactory  evl- 
1  denco  has  been  given  and  the  term  Is 
not   in   Matsell'a   "Vocabulum,  or  ttie 
I  Rogue's    Lexicon"    (N.    Y.,    1859).  As 
George  W.  MartseU  had  been  a  special 
justice,  also  chief  of  police,  he  must 
I  have  known  the  term  if  it  was  then  cur- 
rent.   Julian  Marshall  writing  to  Notes 
land  Queries  (6S  vii.  p.355)  suggested 
that  "Maria"  may  be  allied  to  "Marin- 
ated," transported  to  a  foreign  planta- 
tion, and  "tnarrled,"  persons  chained  or 
handcuffed  together  on  their  way  to 
jail      "Marinated"    ordinarily  means 
plckeled  with  marinade,  yet  the  min- 
ing "transported"  is  as  old  as  1673. 


FOR  THE  LATE  MISS  MAUD 

As  the  "World  Wags:  1 
When  called  upon  to  explain  tardiness  ■ 
I  the  best  plan  is  avoid  excuses.  Pass 
lit  off  with  an  irrelevant  remark,  such 
,as,  when  asked,  "Why  y^^.^H.^ 
'  "Why  If  so.  is  the  moon  made  of  green 
I  cheese?"  Or  else  give  an  excuse,  obvl- 
lousty  untrue.  but  which  w'"  .^PP^  J° 

ii^uchTsr%°'cardU'5!orthrL'""^hi 

lining  and  ^here^^  ^^s^^ 

1  .-AVI— ATI  ON" 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

If  your  correspondent  Is  not  satisfied 
with  what  you  have  already  said  as  to 
"avi"  not  "av."  being  the  stem  of 
"avis,"  tell  hlro  to  look  in  any  begin- 
ner's Latin  book  for  the  definition  of 
"f-stem"  nouns.  He  will  certamly  find 
-'avis'^or  a  word  like  it  glvfn^as^an 
example. 

Belmont.  \ 
— ' 

NO  REST,  NO  PEACE  ! 

Gone  Is  the  eve  I  used  to  spend  In  calm 

and  sweet  repose! 
Now  it's  "Dearest,  can  you  tell  me  ol 

a  synonym  for  Rose? 
This  word  Forty-seven  over  in  five  let- 
ters meaning  rare?" 
Then  1  moan,  lament,  and  rave,  and 
curse,  and  swear,  and  tear  my  hair. 


But  it  still  goes  on  unceasing,  a  never- 

■•Now'^ol't^'^ou'' think  that  thlrty-two 

across  might  be  a  wherry? 
What's  an  Abyssinian  noble?    Who  the 
latest  King  of  Troy?        „  ,„ 
What  is  fifty-seven  over?   What  a  In 
letters  five  a  boy? 


■Now,  then,  who  has  got  the  atlas? 

am  sure  this  word  is  ^^ale.^ 
Do  y  -  -     ^-  - 


I 


m  sure  i.ni»  ww,^*        ■■  — \ 
you  think  a  word  for  tortoise  could  ^ 
1       by  any  chance  be  Snail.  t 
\  Yes  I  know  It's  time  for  supper;  "(vhats  ,. 
"a  synonym  for  Lair? 
^ow  I've  got  It.    Thirty  over  In  five 
letters  that  is  Flair.  , 

i  Johnny's  nose  is  bruised  and  bloody, 

Jim  has  fallen  In  the  stew-  t 
I  A  game  ot  chance  Is  four  across,  I  know  | 
it  must  be  Loo.  , 
Words  archaic,  words  forgotten,  words  ' 

that  surely  must  be  rare. 
1  Dally  does  she  hurl  them  at  ma  tU  they  J 
1       fill  the  very  air.  1 

I  All  in  vain  I  cry  In  protest,  all  in  vain 

I  vent  my  rage 
On  the  furniture  and  fixtures,  on  the 

parrot  in  the  cage. 
Gone  are  aTi  the  ipleasant  evenings  when 
\       I  used  to  sit  and  think, 
'l  shall  have  to  drown  my  sorrows  m  a 

Tatnr.'^'^^C.'H':  ROBERTSON. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
I  was  pleased  by  the  picture  of  At- 
lanta's triplets  who  are  going  to  school, 
and  especially  by  the  caption  under  It, 
published  In  The  Herald  of  Dec  9. 

"Harold    Helen  and  Hansell  Teney, 
who  started  school   together  on  their 
litth  birthday.  Their  children  gave  them  i 
a  party."  "^^"      ^-  I 

•■HAWK  "  NOT  "BUCK" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  excellent  review  of  Herbert 
Quick's  latest  novel  in  Bookish  Chat 
and  C<mment,  Iowa  Is  called  the  "Buck- 
Bye  sUte."  And  this,  despite  Herbert 
Quick  having  written  "The  Hawk-Eye." 
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The  same  confusion  of  Iowa  with  Ohio  ' 
has  appeared  a  number  of  times  In  The 
Herald,  explaining  why  the  West  thinks 
the  Ka?l  effete.     As  an  lowan  whose  ; 
grandfather,  tho  late  Judge  "David  Ror- 
er   for  muny  years  general  counsel  tor  i 
Boston's  C.  B.   &  Q.  K.   R.,  gave  to 
Iowa   in    Its   beginning   the  nickname 
"Hawk-Eye,"  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
protect  an<3  correction.  D.  C.  G. 

CcncorJ. 

THE  SUPERIOR  NORDIC 
What  a  queer  atavistic  reaction, 

How    my    nervn   centres    tingle  cmd 
thrill 

To  that  urgent  primordial  attraction, 
I  can't  keep  my  right  foot  etill. 

For  jungle  brute  calls  to  Jungle  mate. 
While  earnlvora  howl  and  scream,  ; 

And  my  veins  and  my  muscles  syncopate,  ' 
Like  a  hasheesh  eater's  dream.  | 

Come  on,  let's  dance.  'Twill  do  you  good.  | 
My  dear,  we  are  young  once  more,  ! 

I  could  romp  like  a  satyr  of  the  wood.  : 
Or  the  nymphs  that  throng  the  shore.  ^ 

Don't  be  so  stiff,  my  dear,  unbend,  ] 
That's  right — let  your  shoulders  sway,  , 

We  will  rag  it  through  to  the  very  end. 
There's  a  kick  when  you  dance  this 
way. 

Oh,  Sweetio!  Hear  those  saxes  moan,  1 

Gel  the  Jangle  and  blare  of  that  brass, 
Fly  at  it,  Quean— let's  strut,  my  own,  ' 
i  HotdlKgity.kW-let'sj^a^^^^^ 


nothing  peculiar  to  Ma.s-achew'selts. 
Fltchburg.  ^- 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
Mv.  Houdini  enjoyed  himself  Kuge-  j 
ly  last  night  in  Symphony  hall  and' 
at  the  same  time  enterteined  a  very;  | 
large  audience.    He  had  summoned  ;  I 
a  committee  composed  of  clergymen, ; 
magicians  and  newspaper  men.  They 
sat  upon  the  stage,  as  Capt.  Mac- 
heath  sings  in  "The  Beggars  Opera". 
"The  judges  all  ranged  (a  terrible 
.how),"  terrible  to  all  deceivers  of 
the  pvsblic,  conscious  in  their  trading 
on  sacred  emotions. 
He  began  In  a  pleasing  autobiographi- 
,  .al  mannor,  and  to  some  his  account  of 
himself  was  as  Interesting  as  the  ex- 
posure" ofXlIargery.     He  respects  all 
'religions  that  do  not  war  against  so- 
ciety, even  when  the  rites  seem  fool.sh, 
grotesque,    self -torturing   as   In  India. 
He  would  welcome  genuine  communica- 
tion with  the  spirit  world,  for  his  o«-n 
loved  ones  have  gone  Into  the  great  be- 
yond.   He  does  n,ot  resent  the  charge 
made  against  him  that  he  Is  '^mer- 
ant  magician-,  he  is  proud  of  his  pro- 
fession; he  rejoices  in  being  a  thau 
matur.e.    prestidigitator,    obeah  man^ 
juggler,  whatever-  name  you  gne  to  a 
professor  of  the  magic  art.    And  he  i 
•/a  man  of  parts;  ho  has  one  of  the 
finest,  largest  dramatic  libraries  In  the 
world,   and   tb.    largest   pertatnlng  to  ^ 
spiritualism  magic. 

REFERS  TO  COMMITTEE 
He  paid  his  respects  to  the  committee 
on  which  he  served  and  ^tiU  sery« 
the  Crandon  case.    Three  of  h>s  fellow 
members  are  gentlemen,  P^-^f^^J!""/' 

nvn;  as  for  the  others   .    Two  he 

.Wnounoed  in  unmistakable  terms.  The 
'■  iroubl.  with  the  committee  as  a  ^^ole 
—he  aroused  two  of  them,  not  Bos- 
tonian.s.  of^l^elng  confederates  of  the 
medium-was    that   it    was   honest  in 
what  it  th-ought  It  saw  and  heard.    U  , 
did    not    reuUy    sec    and    hoar.  He 
Houdini.  .-aw  through  the  trickery  at 
the  first  soance  he  attended.  , 
Before  he  cime  to  the  -exposure    l  e  , 
was  anecdotioal.    He.  too,  had  been  in 
Arcadia:  that  is,  he  had  once  at  least, 
acted    as    a    jnedium,    and    as  such 
had   disquieted   leading   citizen.s_  ot    a  • 
.mallwestern    town,    who  ^h^M 
•le    s-plrlts   through    him   were  going 
reveal  disgraceful  episodos.  their 
ves     Pictures  of  prominent  n-.5d.ums 
.  e«   shown,  beginning  ."'^ff-,^ 
-  tiers  one  of  whom  by  a  fall  ng  apple 
,„  the  floor  began  the  Spiritua  1st  mca  e- 
-,ent.  as  Newton  by  an  apple  fo^mu- 
.',ted  the  law  of  gravitation     He  did 
,  T-lnd.        Margaret  Fox  claiming  to 
nisha  Kent  Kane,  the 


picture  wa-s  snown.  Then  v.  =  ll'e 
Davenport  brothers  of  the  famous  cab- 
inet tricks — wp  remember  them  well,  a. 
greasv  pair  to  the  eye.  There  was 
Home,  whose  levitatlon  amazed  on- 
lookers; Slad— did  Home  or  Slade  give 
Browning  the  idea  of  his  Mr.  Sludge? 
Home,  we  believe? 

As  for  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle,  they  are  eminent 
in  their  respective  lines,  honest,  sin- 
cere, but  as  regards  spiritual  manifes- 
tations they  a.rf>  balmy  on  the  crum- 
pet. Just  a  little  dippy.  Mr.  Houdini 
I  told  an  amusing  story  about  his  seance 
'  with  Lady  Do>  1-. 

I  All  this  prop.'iratory  talk  at  onre 
prejudiced  the  audience  In  favor  of  the 
speaker.  If  this  prejudice  were  needed. 
•  Hp  talked  Ingenuously,  frankly,  con- 
vincing every  one  of  his  own  honest 
liellef  that  mediums  were  frauds,  and 
if  one  could  be  found  to  answer  tests, 
he  would  gladly  acknowledge  her  mys- 
terious power.  In  passing  he  pooh- 
poohed  the  recent  cases  of  telepathy 
that  have  attracted  great  attention  In 
England. 

We  hope  that  the  complete  works  of 
Artemus  Ward  are  in  one  of  Mr.  Hou- 
dinl's  libraries,  for  when  Artemus  was 
in  I.«>ndon  he  attended  the  seance  of  a 
"Trans-mejlm."  through  whom  the 
spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  talking 
about  the  Atlantic  cable.  "He  said  the 
cable  was  really  a  merrytorious  afifair. 
and  that  messige.s  could  be  sent  to 
America,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
their  gettln  there  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  whicli  he  said  was  a 
beautiful  Idear.  and  much  quicker  than 
by  steamer  or  canal -boat.  It  struck  me 
that  If  this  was  Franklin,  a  splrtooal 
life  hadn't  Improved  the  old  gentleman's 
intellects  particly.  ' 

Mr.  Houdini,  however,  did  not  dwell 
on  the  too  often  foolish,  trivial  messages 
communicated  by  automatic  wTitlng. 

He  showed  how  slate  tricks  were 
worked,  but  neglected  to  explain  the 
second,  which  was  Indeed  surprising. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  "exposure"  of 
Margery's  "trickery" — how  the  bell  in 
the  box-  was  rung;  how  In  the  large 
box  prepared  by  him  she,  not  able  to 
use  arms,  feet  and  head,  could  not  make 
any  manifestations.  The  hour  was  then 
late,  but  further  exposure  of  medium- 
istlc  deception  was  to  follow  and  the 
audience  was  Invited  to  put  questions 
on  any  doubtful  point  connected  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Houdini  will  hold  forth  this 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hail.  He  hopes 
that  Afargery  will  be  In  the  audience. 

No  doubt  many  mediums  professing 
to  be  under  the  control  of  spirits  are 
arrant  humbugs.  But  are  there  net 
certain  men  and  women  wjio  have  ihe 
ability  to  utiliJie  natural  forces  at  1 
present  unknown,  incomprehen'slble, 
beyond  their  own  power  to  explain?  ( 

'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  even  in  the  I 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Houdini.  I 


SURE! 

Prof  Earneit  Sure,  who  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  -A-ssociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  that  lack  of  vita- 
mins changes  maternal  ^fffe'=t'°" .  t° 
aversion,  having  learned  this  by  play- 
ing mean  tricks  on  hungry  rats,  is  in 
our  Hall  of  Fame.  Sure! 


The  complete   "cross-word"  enthusi- 
ast is  led  up  hills  of  chemistry  and 
into  dales  of  botany,  he  must  even  put 
his  nose  to  the  English  grammar  and 
be  quite  sure  where  the  species  "ad- 
verb" begins  and  ends.    The  thing  be- 
neath the  word  need  not  excite  him; 
it  is  the  raiment  of  letters   that  he 
seeks,   and   he   must  be  sure   to  get 
them  in  the  proper  order.    The  young 
ladv  who   thought  that  to  write  was 
human,  but  to  spell  divine  might  profit 
hy  the  new  pastime,  but  people  who 
are   more  deeply  interested  th'^^s 
than   in   words   will   wonder,   like  the 
charity  boy  confronted  with  the  alpha- 
bet, whether  it  is  worth  going  through 
so  much  to  learn  so  Uttle.-Manchester 
Guardian. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson     asked,     rather  impatiently, 
what    is    the   word    for    the  incision, 
notch,  slit  made  by  the  cutting  of  a 
saw?    No  one  at  the  Porphyry  could 
inform   him    until    a    man   reared  in 
Maine  came  in  and  answered  with  a 
why-thafs-easy-air,   "Kerf."  The  dic- 
tionary   was    consulted,    and    it  was 
found  that  "kerf"  also  meant,  in  the 
15th  century,   the  furrow  made   by  a 
ship's  keel.    The  word  also  means  the 
place  at  which  a  tree  or  brancn  is  or 
has  been  cut  across;  the  cut  end  or 
.urface   either  on  a  felled  or  pruned 
tree-  also  a  piece  or  quantity  cut  off, 
a  cutting  (of  anything).     In  rare  use 
today  is  the  meaning  "the  act  of  cut- 
ting, a  cut,  stroke." 

Did  Thomas  Hobbes  foresee  the 
cross-word  puzzle  when  he  wTote:  'For 
words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they 
do  but  reckon  by  them;  but  they  are 
the  money  ot  fools"? 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Denver  reports  the  prevalence  or 
"flu"  and  colds  throughout  the  West. 
The  one  comfort  in  this  report  is  Us 
assurance   that  our  local  situation  - 


HOW    ABOUT  ARI0N7 

(From  llie  Worcester  Telegram) 
Of  course  that's  a  pretty  tall  story 
coming  from  Japan,  telling  of  a  Japa- 
nese fi^ierman,  fallen  overboard,  who 
was  saved  when  a  big  dolphin,  with  a 
nice  disposition,  shoved  the  half- 
drowned  and  wholly  terrified  man 
ashore  "with  a  mighty  push."  un- 
harmed. 

If  we  are  not  grossly  misinformed, 
our  old  friend  Arion,  justly  celebrated 
bard  and  player  on  the  cithara,  on  his 
way  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  to  give  a 
recital,  was  about  to  be  murdered  by 
sailors    when    he    obtained  permission 
(to  strike  the  I.vre  once  more.  Permis- 
sion was  granted.   Singing  his  prettiest 
and  invoking  the  gods,  he  jumped  into 
the  sea.    A  dolphin,   fond  of  music- 
several  were  listening— took  him  on  its 
back  and  carried  him  in  safety  to  Tae- 
narus,   where  Herodotus  saw  a  small 
brazen   statue   of  him   sitting  on  the 
dolphin.    The   dolphin   afte.-wards  told 
Neptune  the  story.    When  l>e  was  at 
the    end    of    it    Neptune  commanded 
him-    "your  love   for  music    is  very 
praiseworthy,   and   you   well  rewarded 
him    for    his    fine    singing."    (Lucian  8 
"Confabulations  of  the  Marine  Deities. 
VIII)  As  far  as  we  know,  this  Japanese 
dolphin  has  not  been  so  conimunlcative. 

Was  the  Japanese  fisherman  singing 
just  before  he  fell  overboard?  Old  Bar- 
tholemeus  ("De  Proprietatibus  Rerum  ) 
assures  us  that  "dolphins  follpw  man's 
voice,  and  come  together  in  flocks  to 
the  voice  of  the  symphony,  and  liave 
liking  in  harmony."  For  this  reason 
Pindar  likened  himself  to  the  dolphin 
and  confessed  himself  to  be  moved  "as 
that  noble  creature." 

"Which  flute's  beloved  sound 

Excites  to  plaj'. 
Upon  the  calm  and  placid  sea. 
Arion  told  his  ston"  to  Gorgias,  as 
Plutarch  relates  It  in  his  "Banquet  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men."   and  he  burst 
into  this  lofty  strain: 

"In  his  passage,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  toward  heaven,  and  beheld  the 
stars  glittering  and  twinkling,  and  tlie 
moon  full  and  Rlorious,  and  the  sea 
calm  all  about  her  as  she  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  it.  and  yielding  him  (as  It 
were)  a  beaten  track;  he  declared  be 
thought  God's  justice  had  more  eyes 
than  one.  and  that  with  these  many 
eyes  the  gods  beheld  what  was  acted 
here  below  both  by  sea  and  land.  ' 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  combats  the  the 
ory  held  by  painters  that  dolphins  are 
crooked -backed;  "though  they  be  drawn 
repandous.  or  convexedly  crooked  in 
one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carneth 
Arion  Is  concavously  Inverted,  and  hath 
Its  spine  depressed  in  another. 


Witir  courage  made  in  tiparta. 
And  hence  appeared  a  martyr 
Unto  the  Epstein  chop. 

Jly  third.  Miss  Gifton-Newnham, 

Essayed  a  fashion  vague. 
Her  raven  locks,  to  prune  em 
Her  coiffeur  must  have  hewn  'em 
To  sketch  by  Gordon  Craig. 

A  fourth,  inspired  by  Lavery, 
To  ear-bobs  proved  a  slave. 

Her' tresses  quaint  and  quavery; 

My  heart  Is  now  In  slavery 
To  a  railway  noster  wave. 

A,  tV 


The    latest    biographer    of  Robert 
Louis    Stevenson   has   been    taken  to 
task    for   WTitlng   plainly    about   bis  | 
faults  and  vices.    A  great  man.  it  is 
I  said,  should  always  be  presented  as  a 
hero     Stevenson  was  far  from  being 
a  great  man;  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
the  years  to  come 'he  will  be  ranked 
high  as  a  writer.    Henley  knew  h.m 
well,  too  well,   and  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  slobbering  praise  of  the  in 
cense-burners;  hence  the  famous  arti- 
cle in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.    It's  a 
Tii^v  that  this  article  is  not  included 
rrthe  ''compiete"  edition  o£  Henley  s 
works,  an  edition  that  foes^  credit  to 
neither  compiler  noT  Publisher,  for jt 
I  s  sadly  incomplete-the  excel  ent  essay 
'  on  slangl  for  example,  is  omitted-and 
the  type  sprawls  on  the  page. 

If  there  are  biographers  who  delight 
in  stripping  their  men  and  women  and 
showing  their  deformities,  so  there  are 
biographers  who  devote  pages  to  an- 
swering their  predecessors,  endeavor- 
ing to  correct,  refute  statements  that 
1  might  he  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
hero  They  Ire  often  as  wild  and  reck- 
'fess  m  ivssertion.  Sometimes  they  at- 
tack the  former  biographer  without 
quoUng  verbatim  what  he  had  written. 

Vials  of  wrath  have  been  poured  ov 
Fronde's  head  tor  his  treatment  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Froude  lacked  tac 
and  seemed  unaware  that  ^•le""^'^ 
some  cases  is  golden.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  had  a  genius  for  Inac 
curacy,    a  genius 


PRINTERS'  DOLPHINS 

There  have  been  printers  who  have 
pictured  on  the  title  pages  dolphins 
clasping  an  anchor.  This  was  the  de- 
vice of  the  Manutius  family,  learned 
printers  at  Venice  and  Rome.  Did  not 
Pickering  title  pages  sometimes  carry 
this  device?  Plerius  Valerianua  thus 
explained  the  emblem,  the  swift  animal 
conjoined  with  the  heavy  body  Imply- 
ing "make  haste  .slowly."  or  as  h\T 
Thomas  Browne  put  it:  "Celerity  should 
always  be  contempered  with  cuncta- 
tion." 

Mr  Raymond  O.  Carroll,  writing  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  about  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  says: 
•'Among  the  honored  graduates  of  the 
National    Conservatoi-y   are   De  Pach- 

"^ress'lg^'arm'  m';  CarroU.  De  Pach- 
mann  studied  in  Vienna  with  his  father 
and  at  the  Vienna  ConserA-ator>-  with 
Josef  Dachs. 

\  Boston  newspaper  pictured  Johnny  | 
I  Farrell  in  tlie  act  of  driving  a  golf  ball 
300  yards  from  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  main- 
land to  Davis  islands  in  the  bay. 

D  R  R.  writes  apropos  of  the  picture: 
■Johnny  is  a  wonder.  Carrying  300 
yards  with  an  easy  mashie  pitch  is 
some  golf.  I  doubt  if  there  are  10  play- 
ers in  the  world  who  could  do  It  with 
a  driver.  Mashies  are  used  for  60-90  to 
126  yards  approaching." 

THEIR  CROWNING  GLORY 

When  Cupid  first  elected 

To  make  .my  pulses  throb,  i 
The  vision  he  projected 
Tonsorially  affected 
The  Botticelli  bob. 

My  next  inamorata 

Her  glory  crown  did  crop 


curacy    a    genius   that   shone  1^'^ 
Of  Eng^nd  and  other  writings 

'rot'e  in  an  entertaining,  often  elo- 
quent,  manner  made  his  offences  the 
more  damnable. 

The  second  volume  of  David  Alec  Wi 
son's  life  of  Carlyle-"Carlyle   to  the 
'French'  Revolution  (1826-18?7)"-has 
been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.. 
New  York.    It  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
ventional biography    "o--^  ^       4"  pur- 
,<av  1^  has  been  said,  that  its  chlel  pur 
iwsels  to  show  the  biographical  ra.scali- 
Ues  of  Froude.    Mr.  Wilson  e>ves  mjn 
unusual  manner  a  singularly  vivid  por- 
trayal of  Carlyle  and  his  m^^h  e^ndur 
ing  and  occasionally  irritating  wife.  To 
use  a  phrase  of  Horace  Greeley  s,  this 
volume"  is  mighty  interesting  reading. 
Does  one  derive  from  it  a  heartier  au 
miration  for  Mr.  Wilson's  hero? 

One  tires  of  Carlyle's  grumblings  abo 
the  hardships  of  authorship,  especiall 
the  labor  of    writing,   as  one  readln 
Flaubert's  letters  wearies  of  his  quesi 
after  the  one,  the  only  ^^^'^^f  ^^'^l" 
r.\-|l-ra"[rt:^:i^xim'rd  fit'anrsfnd- 

S5hte-?^nr^Xa^^wr| 

Mr  Holla  way's  "In^'"-'''^^;  ,.^^'"°"hu[ 
■•T^avps  of  Grass"  (just  published),  but 
Why  howl  to  the  outside  world  for  syrn- 
naUiv  why  afflict  one's  friends  hy  con- 
stant groaning  and  whining  m  letters?! 

Lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  will  re-sent  ^ 
both  Carlyle-s  and  Mr.  Wilson's  de- 
scriptions of  that  gentle  soul.  The  Cjir- j 
lyles  saw  '  as  much  as  they  wanted  .  of 
Lamb,  even  when  he  was  exhilarated  byl 
"unliml'ted  gin."  Quoting  some  jocose; 
sayings  of  Lamb.  Mr.  Wilson  remarks. 
"The  poor  fellow  was  .Vying  to  be 
The  old  joker  could  not 

denying    truisms    and    aDjuring  s 
J„!^vs  "    Here  is  a  pleasant  scene: 
(""••one    eve^fng    when    Mrs.  Carlyle's 
por?i^ge  wa"  placed  before  her  on  the 

b^^^-^^Ln^^^rall^pefhi^ 

!  ''?.%  'oTXn'i:^L^i  at  my  porridge, 
;  said  she,  'cannot  exceed  survr^-e^ 
I  your  manners.,  and  she  ha^d^ her^bow 

ZuT%  T  much  distressed  at  th 

'"carlvle  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Laml 
was  "Cockney  to  the  marrow  ^.  • 
■■in  walking  tottered  and  ^-h^ffled  em 
blem  of  imbecility  bodily  ^^"f  sph-itua 
and  vet  something,  too,  of  l)umane,  m 
genuous,  pathetic,  .portfully  much  en 
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Ml.  (.  r.jci-s  1.--  ft  '■■"'"■'■■'•'^ 
r«iit>eot  fis  W'Ml  as  to  stir  eiithuslaHni. 
The  lattor  feat  lio  could  Bf-nrtx-Iy  fall 
to  manago  cvon  If  ha  tried  to,  for  he 
h«n  tn  his  favor  ft  beautiful  voice  of 
precisely  tho  quality  peoplo  lovo  to 
hoar,  and,  of  even  Brcntcr  con.ifiquencp, 
a  wninith  of  tompcram.jnt  that  makes 
what  ho  sings  worth  llstcnlnc  to.  It  l8 
much  to  his  credit,  theroforc,  that  he. 
With  these  Iniurances  of  Buccess  at 
Hand,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
nally  to  learn  to  elnR.  \ 

■verythlngt,  of  course,  ho  has  not  yet 
learned.  He  has  still  to  acquire  reson- 
nanco  In  long  passag'  s  Kung  softly:  In  a 
hlRh  register  he  cannot  sing  the  Ital- 
ian holh  loudly  and  freely  too;  he  does 
not  always  breathe  as  noiselessly  aa  he 
shotjld.  Without  a  wide  knowledge  yet 
of  tho  difficult  art  of  shudlng,  ho  einge 
his  eongt;  too  often  in  .simple  tcnns  of 
very  loud  -loo  louJ.  somi-tlmcs — and 
;  very  soft.  He  must  acquire  dearer 
I  speech  la  Oermaa;  In  English,  too,  for 

all  his  English  songs  were  not  distinct. 
A  nicer  feeling  for  proportion -he  should 
strive  for.  If  he  wants  t»  io  justice  • 
nhislc  like  the  Prize  Song. 

But  if  Mr.  Crooks  has  something  to 
learn,  already,  on  tho  other  hand,  he 
has  learned  much.  He  has  had  his 
volc«,  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  so 
wisely  trained  that  he  can  produce  al- 
most every  tone  of  hia  long,  even  scale 
with  a  ringing  resonance  and  nearly 
always  with  ease;  that  means  no  sniall 
amount  of  intelligent  work.  He  Is  mu- 
sician enough  to  sing  rythmlcally,  with 
pure  Intonation,  and  with  phrases 
tastefully  turned. 

To  his  fine  quaJltlcs  of  voice  and 
musicianship  Mr.  Crooks  adds  senti- 
ment and  fervor.  The  fervor,  some- 
times misplaced,  may  lead  to  an  oc- 
casionally heavier  emphasis  than  the 
music  and  text  will  bear;  the  sentiment 
may  now  and  again  sink  dangerously 
near  to  sentimentality — never  mind:  his 
feeling  leads  Ml-.  Crooks  astray,  and 
it  is  this  same  feeling  that  lends  to  his 
song  that  high  quality  of  vitality,  too 
rare  In  concert  halls.  Tt  cannot  be 
taught.  Bu^  Its  fitting  expression  can 
.  ir„„fi„.,       ■•«Qrtr>r         I  be  taught,  and  this  Mr.  Crook.s,  wlth- 

tock;  the  publication  of    Sartor  Re-  '         lessening   one    atom    his  present 
tus"  in  Fraser's  Magazine  and  the  gpigndid  ardor,  will  undoubtedly  learn, 
sequent  astonishment  and  dismay  of  Then  he  will  give  still  more  pleasure 
subscribers;  the  correspondence  with  I  than  he  gave  yesterday^  The  atjdlence 
the;  thumb-nail  sketches,  as  that  of  !  wanted  many  added  songs.      R.  R,  Q. 
ers,'  the  hanker-poot:  "a  half- frozen  ' 
donic  Whig-Gentleman;    no   hair  at 
but  one  of  the  whitest  bare  scalps. 
;e  eyes,  .shrewd,  sad  and  cruel;  tooth- 
s  horseshoe  mouth  drawn  up  to  the 
•y  nose:  slow-croaking,  sarcastic  in- 
ht  perfect  breeding";  the  paragraphs 
aut   brilliant  William   Maginn;  the 
Hint  Slmonians,  who  called  on  Carlyle; 
ii  sketch  of  John  AVilson  (Chrlstonlier 
]>rth);  the  chapters  on  De  Qulncey; 
l|f  dinner  party  at  Fraser's  where  Gait 
d  Fraser  kept  Carlyle  company  "in 


^.s  jl.  11.. 1>.  il..blt-. 

5'rf '  ;irc  several  rofiTence;- 
,  i.afisio'i  tor  tobacco.  His  wife,  In 
.!inpl.>n  street  lodgings,  would  not 
okn  pipe  In  their  rooms,  so  ho  used 
I  to  th.  top  of  tho  cistern  behind 
.jiHiso  and  smoke  there,  sitting  like 
„  imbleni  over  a  tobacconlsfs  door." 
fiy  once  wrole  Mrs.  Carlyle:  '  Make 
nemperatc  In  tobacco,  and  more  In- 
llnt  to  ordinary  people.  If  God  en- 
r.  them,  and  cares  for  them,  and 
sinnde  thorn,  such  as  they  are,  he 
«iio  right  either  to  do.splso  or  to 
V  back  from  them.  It  Us  all  sheer 
jiy  and  presumption,  and  ho  should 
hidden  out  of  It."  This  reminds 
.f  Lincoln's  saying  about  the  plain 

e  might  say  that  Francis  Jeffrey  Is 
the  hero  of  this  second  volume, 
there  ever  a  more  devoted  friend, 
Iser  counsellor,   ready  with  pftrse 
sound   advice,    accepting  articles 
when  they  were  against  his  opln- 
and  taste!    His  patience  was  often 
sorely  tried.    What  wonder  If  at 
Jeffrey  wrote  to  him:     "No  man 
did  more  to  obstruct  the  success 
is  doctrines  by  the  tone  in  which 
promulgated  them.    It  Is  arrogant, 
perative,  obscure,  anti-national,  and 
ncluslvo.     .     .     .     You  will  never 
(or  make)   the  world  friendly  to 
doctrines   while   you   insist  upon 
ooning  It  Into  them  in  so  hyper- 
cal  a  manner." 


e  are  glad  to  learn  tliat  after  the 
ruction  by  a  maid's  carelessness  of 
first  volume  in  manuscript  of  "The 
nch  Revolution."  Carlyle  read  novels, 
ng  them  the  first  five  of  Capt.  Mar- 
t's. 


here  are  many  entertaining  pages: 
se  about  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his 
Taylor;  Emerson's  visit  atCralgen- 


DAL  IMONTE  IN 
OPERA  ROLES 

Totl  dal  Monte,  who  will  come  here 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  was 
born  in  Venice.  She  first  studied  the 
piano,  but  a  broken  wrist  prevented  her 
•career  ajs  a  virtuoso.  A  friend  took  her 

^  .   .  to  Barbara  Marchisio,  who  heard  her 

Idlng  back  from  the  smut  that  emerged  jslng  and  took  her  as  a  pupil.  (Mme. 
-len  whiskey  punch  began  to  loosen  j Marchisio  also  taught  Rosa  Raisa). 
e  tongues  of  the  others";  and  so  one  |Mme.  Marchisio  was  a  typical  teacher 
Ight  go  on  and  on  pointing  out  pages  of  the  old  school  of  Italian  singing 
at  should  not  be  missed;  among  them  which  seems  gradually  to  be  passing 
e  account  of  biblical  readings  and  away.  "Not  all  are  born  singers,"  she 
inies  Carlyle's  remark  after  the  story  would  say.  Her  advice  was  invariabl 


Potlphar's  wife. 


There  is  little  about  the  theatre  or 
v.slc.  We  have  Carlyle'^  foolish  say- 
ig:  "The  English  have  never  had  anj 


Do  not  force  the  voice.  Sing  natural- 
ly and  without  effort.  Do  not  ever  think 
that  a  note  may  be  here,  or  here,  or 
here,"  indicating  different  spots  at  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Mme.  Dal  Monte  made  her  debut  at 


i^.      .  -  —  ,1^1     yttrij^x.  d.L 

rtlsL  except  In  poetry.  Purcell  ana  Milan  n  Zandonal's  'Francesca  da 
ti-H-  Rimini."  She  took  the  part  of  Lucia  at 

logarth  are  exceptions  such  as  co  Scala  when  Toscanini  revived  Doni- 

]rm  the  rule."  One  of  the  books  re-  zgttl's  opera,  and  she  made  a  sensa- 
jelved  by  Jane  Carlyle  was  'A  i^lt<J  °  tion.  She  afterward  sang  in  Buenos 
I'ooke  the  Actor,  as  a  warning  againsi  Ayres.  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
hrunkenness.:'  Having  sung  with   the   Chicago  Com- 

  j  pany  and   the   Metropolitan  Company, 

ThA  letters  from  Jeffrey  and   Janj  she  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
^arlyle  alone  would  give  value  to  thi' Boston  as  Gllda  in  "Rigoletto.  >' 
iJolume.    Mr.  Wilson,    the  biographer 
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pl30  has  his  little  say 
bursts  out  for  a  page  about  the  recent 
;var    the  punishment  of   the  common. 
People "for'leavlng  public  affairs  to  V, 
the  amusement  of  rich  scamps  and^.fools 

London    and   Pans   and  Petro 
grad    were    agreed    with    Ber  m  and 
Vienna  in  wanting  nothing  but  to  go  on 
JoreTer  grabbing  and  <^h'^f;'"S, 
,i„g.  plundering  Asia  and  Africa  and  by 
many  dodges  exploring  the  rest  of  the 

''And  here  we  find  Mr.  Wilson  echoing 
I  the  screaming  voice  of  his  Carlyle. 

rRICHMCR« 

Richard  Crooks^  tenor,  gave  a  song 
[recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
[hall,  with  the  efficient  help  of  Charles 
iBaker,  accompanist.  He  sang  first  two 
(stirring  airs — 111  contrasted,  by  the  way 
["-Carlssiml's   ""v'lttorla"   and  Handel's; 

"Bound  an  AUrm."  For  German  songs.  | 
(needlessly  divided. into  two  groups.  •»  j 
Jchose  thre^  by  Strauss.  "Freundliche  i 
(vision,"  "»)eignung"  and  "Caecilie,"  ! 
IBrahms's  'Tfeldeinsamkeit."  Wolf'a  set-  j 
I  ting  of  'E*»  lat's."  and  a  song  by  Wein-  ' 

I  partner.  rLiebesfeir."  In  English  he 
I  rare  "Loiging.''  by  Vassilenko,  Rach- 
f  rnanhiov  si  "Night,"  "Memories,"  by  Del 

!  Rieco.  an*  an  Irish  song.    To  close,  he 


IN  JORDAN  HALL 

Jan.    i:i     i'.j,;a(jay.    S:15    J'.    M.,  Ernest 

Lamoureux.    baritone.     Songrs    by    Scar-  ■ 

lattl.   Durante,  Caldara,  Slndlng,  Foote. 

Ward-Stephens,  Dtaz.  Dubois.  Gretchan- 

Inov.  Hue,  Thomas,  Watts,  and  a  group 

ot  Bergrerettes. 
Jan.    14.    Wednesday.    8:15    P.    M.,  Fox- 

Burgln-Bedettl  trio.  Trios  by  Schumann. 

Ravel,  Brahms. 
Jan.   IS,  Thursday.   8:15  P.  M.,  Flonzalev 

quartet:   Haydn,    quartet   D  minor.  Op. 

76.   No.   2;    Spalding,   quartet,   E  minor 

(ms.).  Op.  10;  .Schubert,  quartet  ("Death 

and  the  Maiden"). 
Jan.   17.  Saturday,   3:00  P.   M..  Ethel  Le- 

ginska.    pianist.    Music    by    Chopin  and 

Liszt. 

Jan.  20,  Tuesday.  8:15  P.  M.,  Suzanne 
Dabney,  soprano.  Arias  by  Qluck  and 
Handel;  songs'  by  Haydn.'  G.  Faure 
Koechlln.  Aubert,  Poldowski.  Four 
drain.  Josten.  Parker,  W.  S.  Smith,  and 
groups  ot   folk   songs.  ' 

Jan.  21,  Wednesday.  Greta  Torpadie,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Stefano,  harpist. 

Jan.  22,  Thursday.  8:15  P.  M..  Harold 
Morris,  pianist.  Music  by  Chopin.  Scar- 
latti, Cho(pln.  Glinka-BaJakirev.  Mos- 
zo-wskl.  Brahma.  Webber,  Debussy 
Liszt,  Morrla. 

Jan.  24,  Saturday,  3:15  P.  M.,  Myra  Hess, 
pianist.  7 

Jan.  27,  Tuesday.  8:15  P.  M.,  M'j-man 
Kovlnsky.  pianist.  His  first  appearance 
here. 

Jan.  30,  Friday,  3:00  P.  M.,  M.  Brallow 
I     sky,   pianist.     His  second  recital  here. 


Mis«  Charlotte  Greenv.tK><i  in  her  nong.  "I  want  to  bclo.ig,  rnourna 
the  fact  that  she  is  tall,  ko  tnll  that  no  one  can  pet  her  easily;  so  tall  that 
men  shrink  from  wooing  her.  She  finds  no  consolation  in  her  noble  length 
of  legs  and  arms;  but  who  would  have  this  joyous  woman  shorter . 

She  should  remember  that  radiantly  handsome  women  of  history  and 
romance  have  been  tall.  There  was  Hden  of  Troy,  a  daughter  of  the  gods 
divinely  tall.  Nor  is  Tennyson  the  only  authority  for  her  height.  Jean 
Novizan  years  ago  quoted  verses  describing  the  30  things  necessary  to 
perfection  of  beauty,  and  Helen  pos.sessed  them  all. 

"Sit  corpore  longa, 
Et  longi  crines,  .sit  quoque  longa  manus." 

Andromache  was  famously  tall.  Juvenal,  Ovid,  Martial  all  agree  on 
this  and  Ovid  and  Martial  jest  about  her  height  in  relation  with  Hector. 
Queen  Elizabeth  insisted  on  stature  and  birth  for  the  women  of  her  court. 
The  Sula«iite  is  likened  to  a  palm  tree  in  "The  Song  of  Songs."  Byron  s 
Julia 

"PosfiBss'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common; 
Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman." 

Perhaps  Byron  had  his  wife  in  mind  when  he  wrote  "Dumpy  and 
reasoned  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 

No  one  c^n  think  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Eustacia  Vye  a.s  short  and  tliick. 
Then  there  is  Isopel  Berners,  the  peerles«  Isopel.  Would  that  we  had 
known  her  and  drank  tea  with  her  in  the  dingle.  Fooli..h,  stupid  La- 
vengro  to  lose  her  by  insisting  on  teaching  her  Armenian. 

'"You  might  beat  me  with  no  hands  at  all,'  said  I,  'fair  damsel,  on.y 
by  looking  at  me-I  never  saw  such  a  face  and  figure,  both  regal-why, 
you  look  like  Ingeborg,  Queen  of  Nonvay;  she  had  12  brothers,  you  know, 
and  could  lick  them  all,  though  they  were  heroes.  ,  ,  ,     x  -ii 

"•None  of  your  chaffing,  young  fellow,'  said  the  tall  girl,  or  I  will 
give  you  what  shall  make  yooi  wipe  your  face;  be  civil,  or  you  will  t^e  it^ 
^.    I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  come  of  Christian  blood  and 

parents,  and  was  born  in  the  great  house  of  Long  Melford.'  " 

"  -I  have  no  doubt,'  said  I,  'that  it  was  a  great  house ;_^3udgmg  from 
your  size,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  born  in  a  church.' ' 

We  have  not  read  "Jacob  Faithful"  for  many  years,  but  is  it  not  in 
that  novel-Conrad  was  fond  of  it-that  someone  sings:  "Amo,  am.as, 
loved  a  lass,  and  she  was  UU  and  slender"? 

There  was  Felicite  VestvaH,~^i^7^gnificent.  Richard  Grant  White 
raved  over  her.  "Her  singing  could  not  he  judged  with  exact  and  impar- 
tial  justice,  until  her  judges  were  smitten  with  blindness.  She  was  the 
tallest  woman  that  I  ever  saw  upon  the  stage;  I  believe  the  tallest  woman 
I  ever  encountered;  but  she  was  also  one  of  the  most  beautifully  fornied. 
Indeed,  as  she  moved  so  superbly  about  as  the  martial  Arsace,  her  hel- 
uieted  head  over-topping  that  of  every  woman  on  the  stage  it  seemed  as 
if  Britomart  had  stepped  out  of  the  pictured  pages  of  the  Faene  Queen 
or  'so  proud  were  her  looks  yet  sweet,'  as  if  Argante-hke,  we  saw  the 
viBion  of  Tasso's  Clarinda  in  her  panoply." 

Let  us  consult  that  "curio^T^d'^avagant"  book,  "Anthropometa- 
imorphosis,  man-transformed;  or  the  Changeling,  showing  the  various 
ways  how  divers  People  alter  the  Natural  Shape  of  some  part  of  their 
Bodies,"  by  John  Bulwer,  published  in  London  in  1650  or  1653. 

The  learned  Bulwer  first,  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  body  is  three-fold"  according  to  the  triple  kind  of  dimensions,  to 
wit.  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity  ...  In  the  first  place  we 
must  explain  ^^^hat  magnitude  man  is  wont  to  have  when  he  satisfies  the 
law  of  nature  in  all  perfections,  and  is  not  defrauded  of  her  just  donatives 
by  the  deceitfulness  of  a  conceited  education;  that  we  may  have  a  body 
which  as  to  a  certain  statue  of  Polydetus,  all  others  may  ^  ^^'^f'^^ 
examined:  for  so  we  shall  easily  understand  who  is  to  be  called  tall  W 
low,  gross  or  slender,  broad  or  narrow.  Such  a  one  in  this  our  Europe 
ehall  that  be  esteemed,  which  in  longitude  is  six  foot  complete,  and  m 
latitude  or  thickness  one  foot  only  and  a  third  part  .  .  •  By  this  ac- 
count he  will  be  a  tall  man  who  is  seven  foot  (or  somewhat  less^  m 
length    ...    he  is  a  little  or  low  man  whose  length  falls  short  of  , 

six  foot."   I 

Now  as  to  woman's  height.    Alas,  our  Bulwer  does  not  give  the  ideal  ; 
stiture  in  feet  and  inches;  he  makes  these  general  remarks:    "Somewhat , 
akin  to  these  are  they  who    .    .    .    have  looked  asquint  upon  the  body 
of  women  (a  building  of  ^  more  excellent  frame  than  the  fabric  of  man.  ' 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  divines)  as  if  it  were  unproportioned  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  symmetry,  making  always  the  collation  unto  the 
body  of  man.  whereas  in  knowing  and  judging  of  commensuration  or  m- 
commensuration  of  a  body,  the  comparation  or  reduction  ought  not  to  bo 
made  either  to  the  masculine  or  feminine,  but  they  should  propound  a  | 
human  body  best  disposed  according  to  nature,  as  to.  the  use,  habit  and  , 
constitution  of  those  members,  and  so  to  confer  with  that  what  is  to  be 
ludeed-  for  that  which  is  best  organized  and  constituted  according  to 
natureis  justly  said  to  be  the  proper  measure,  rule  and  mdex  of  all  others 
of  that  kS  for.  although  these  two  bodies  exist  in  the  same  species, 
?hey  are  yet  diverse  one  from  another.-and  therefore  ought  to  have  drf- 
fe?Lt  measures;  if  therefore  the  body  of  woman  seem  unproportioned 
SSnarSd  to  the  body  of  man.  so  will  the  body  of  man  appear  defective  in 
STsj^me  ry  if  compared  with  the  woman,  which  affords  a  sufficient  con- 
^J^TSis  error  in  the  mathematics  and  laws  of  symmetry."  Closely 
1  reasoned. 


V 


IS  indispensable.  If  she  squ  ^  ^ave  her  other- 

^"^"tr'l?irAndfo''Sl a^^^^^^^^^^  l^eight  only  calls  at- 

Son  to  tt%iVts1^?h  which  Nature  has  richly  endowed  her. 

She  can  afford  to  '-.h  at 
Poached  ^rnd^r^nri!:  that  ..he  .as  only  of 

'^''Ifff'^'^e  to  .now  niore  P-ti-Urly  what  this  beauty 

did  the  nameless  woinan  in  the  ""^^^"^'^n^.t^^^  who  killed  the  two 
caller  in  the  draw.ng-W  -'-"^^^^^^  ^^y;f„j^°SrBentleman  from  Paris- 

^-^^s^;       a  box-— ^  "^r^s:^ 

ago  considered  this  "d'^tinguishmg  m^^^^^ 

the  adult  in  savage,  '^^'"^""'^'^"•^^t^.her  than  forming  judgments  upon 
what  is  going  to  happen  ne:d  rather  that  the 

ha.  happened.  -  -  "--.^f,^^  su^risT  the  spectator  with  an  un- 
SIf;  9f  a  dramatist  IS    i^t  to  su^^^^^^^^^  pe^ 

f0T«een,  but      gr^ti^y  him  w^  h^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

-zokB  his  curiosity  about  what  ./^^      „  and  then  to  satisfy 

r     '^^"/\t;fuF'-     "erthLt,  who'does  n'oflike  a  "mystery"  play? 
tWt  desire  to  the  full  ,  ^^-^^""^'^7'  ^,     theatre-  we  like  to  be  amused, 
are  all  more  or  less  children  in  th^  J^e^^^^^^^^      [  the  mur- 

excited,  pleasantly  shocked;  "^^^^^^  murders  j a n o 

strange  apparitions,  ine  ^^'^".'^  .     .    diverting.    One  knows 


a  eorpss  or  two  in  the  fir»t  »cU 
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Lotta  Crabtree's  Club 
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■  Michel  Georges-Michel  tells  an  entertaining  story  in  Le  CM  <3e 
Paris    It  was  suggested  by  his  reading  of  Lotta  Crabtree's  death  and  her 

•^^^-H^ne^e^ ^?tVrct  but  h;  remembers  the  Crabtree  Club  founded 
by  her  in  London,  a  club  that  became  the  meeting  place  of  London  Bohe- 

''''^"'■'I  do  not  want  any  one  to  be  bored  here.'  she  had  said,  seated  in  a 
leather  chair,  between  the  last  edition  of  the  Times  and  the  oldest  mem- 
ber who  leaning  against  a  marble  pillar,  repeated,  for  the  thousandth 
toe^one  of  Edward  the  Seventh's  jokes  when  he  had  honored  the  club 

with  a  visit.  

"The  Crabtree  Club!  It  was  far  in  nocturnal  London  behind  the  the- 
atre district.  A  narrow  hall,  a  password  for  the  doorman  a  steep,  d»rk 
staircase  up  to  the  eighth  floor.  A  cloak  room.  A  great  ha  1  ^v.th  a  low 
ceiHng,  a  bar  on  trestles,  cane  seated  chairs  and  wooden  chairs,  Japanese 
lamps  a  stage  on  which  was  perched  a  piano.  Comedians,  all  sorts  of  pei- 
.  soX^-ere      the  platform,  chairs,  tables  or  seated  on  the  floor,  along  the 

white  plastered  wall,  _  .  ,    ,  rr,,„ 

"But  there  was  no  vulgarity  in  the  bizarre  semi-darkness.    The  man 
with  bushy  red  hair,  who  in  order  to  preside  took  off  his  collar,  was  tn.. 
r^eat  painter  Augustus  Jones  (sic  I)  The  barkeeper  served  glasses  of  rt=. 
wine  to  those  seated  on  high  stools  before  the  trestles.    The  groups  w.^.. 
"lose  together.    The  majority  of  the  women  who  were  there,  actre 
models,  had  exchanged  their  dresses  for  Pyj^";'.f  v'^^fP'"^' ^X'^ti* ' 
■olored  and  flowered  corsets.    They  danced,  while  m  the  hall  40  odd 
people  looked  on,  smoking,  squatting  in  oriental  manner,  with  their  bal... 

^^^'"Groupr  entered;  painters  with  velvet  waistcoats,  and  curly  hair:, 
poets  in  evening  dress,  inpeccable;  they  all  had  a  r°"^'^.f  ■'^'/'^^^'^f^'.^'^'- 
well-appearing  Coleridges.  or  raging  Swinburnes,  with  fiery  hair  blue 
ev^e-s  a  struggling  beard  as  George  Frederick  Watts  R.  A.  painted  him. 
Pale',  hollow-eyed,  with  quivering  nostrils  and  plastered  down  hair,  new  , 
editions  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  or  old  philosophers  as  dirty  as  yal^^^  "  | 
looks  in  all  his  portraits.  And  here  and  there  a  young  "^^^  Af^^^„^J^*;,  "J 
as  handsome  as  the  late  blooming  and  delicate  author  of  'the  portrait  of 

Dorian  Gray.' 

"It  was  somewhat  like  our^d"cioserie  des  Lilas:  imitation  of  cele- 
brated Englishmen  of  the  last  century  if  our  belated  or  too  young 
aesthetes  should  'baudelairize'  themselves. 


"From  time  to  time  a  melancholy  little  dancer,  flopping  about  in 
trousers  lent  her  by  a  sailor,  curly  hair  under  a  stove-pipe  hat.  mounted 
the  platform  and  lisped  the  latest  success  of  Elise  Parris  or  Regine  Floi^'. 

''After  which  some  one  acted  alone  a  scene  from  Shakespeare,  or 
when  the  day  began  to  break  and  the  dawn  made  blue  above  the  roofs  the 
black  stones  of  London,  proposed  the  descent  as  from  a  fire  The  men 
buckled  their  belts  while  the  barkeeper  opened  the  cupboard  where  the 
ropes  were  kept.  One  end  of  a  ropo  was  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  table  and 
the  rope  was  lowered  the  length  of  eight  floors  to  the  sidewalk  where  two 
;  policemen  were  waiting.  They  said  nothing,  for  one  has  liberty  in  Eng- 
iland;  they  said  nothing,  but  they  waited  because  in  England  suicide  is 

i  ^'^''^''^Al^s,  the  Crabtree  Club,  expropriated,  disappeared  at  the  same  time 
1  as  its  founder  who  forgot  in  her  prodigious  legacy,  the  most  beautiful 
1  achievement  of  her  life." 


A  vivid  description— how  much  truth  is  there  in  it?  Was  M.  Michel 
Georges-Michel  ever  in  this  club?    Was  there  such  a  club?    In  what  year 

was  it  founded?  Where  was  it?  

Clayton  Hamilton  of  New  York,  dramatic  critic  and  lecturer,  gives 
the  highest  praise  to  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
for  thS  renalsance  of  the  English  drama.    Sometime  ago  Mr.  Hamilton 
sponsored  a  four  volume  edition  of  "The  Social  Plays  of  Pmero'  ;  he  has 
now  supplied  the  historical,  biographical  and  critical  ntroduction  for  the 
"Representative  Plays"  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  published  this  month  by 
Lillle  Blo^.^l  &  Co.,  in  four  voliimes.  containing  17  of  Mr  Joneses  plays. 
Mr  Hamilton's  "Conversations  on  Contemporary  Drania"  at;Columbia 
UniversHy  has  recently  been  published  in  book  form  by  MacMillan.  while 
S  ^Lv  ''The  Better  Understanding,'  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
\  E  Thomas,  bears  the  Little,  Brown  imprint.    Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  is  now  on  a  lecture 
TouT    His  talk  about  Sheridan  and  "The  Rivals"  is  especially  t'mely  be- 
ause  of  the  revival  of  the  comedy  by  "an  all-star  cast,"  headed  by  Mrs. 
I  iske. 

Mr.  Grainger  at  his  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoov. 
will  play  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  some  P'^"°  Pi!«=«%^/^^^J^5°^Jt 
Gardiner  This  composer  was  born  in  London  in  187/.  Educated  at 
cSrterhouse  school  and  Oxford,  he  studied  music  in  Germany.  For  a  time 
he  t?ught  music  at  Winchester  College.  -Being  a  well-to-do  and  generou3 
nian  hf has  frequently  held  concerts  especially  in  order  that  the  younger 
BrTtish  composers  should  have  a  chance  of  performing  their  orchestral 
"or£  "  He  has  written  orchestral  pieces,  a  symphony,  phantasy  Shep- 
herd Fennel's  Dance,"  English  dance,  choral  work.  "News  from  ^^  hydah. 
trine  quartet,  part  songs,  songs,  and  piano  pieces. 

Mr  Grah^ger  contributes  this  note:  "Balfour  Gardiner  maintains  al- 
ways his  orindividualistic  musical  utterance,  free  alike  f-m  o  d-fogy,^ 
.nd  extreme  modernist  experimentalism.  He  never  wites  without  genuine 
emot  onal  and  musical  inspiration  and  his  thematic  invention  is  dn-e^^^ 
renchant  and  personal.  'A  Sailor's  Piece'  sounds  hke  ^  Nordic  Sailor  . 
remfniscences  of  a  Spanish  voyage.  'Shenandoah'  ,s  not  based  on  the 
IrS  onaT  chanty-tune  with  the  same  title  though  it  fol  ows  a  kindred 
nelodic  type  The ''Adagio  non  troppo"  is  probably  Gardiner's  most  tenderly 
senS  ve  composition  for  piano.  'Michaelchurch.'  evolved  by  memories  o. 
a  ruS  Englfsh  locality  of  that  name,  with  its  variety  of  contrasts,  it. 
beautifully  balanced  form,  its  grand  polyphonic  climaxes,  seems  o  me  the 
1st  per  ectly  fashioned  medium-length  piano  piece  of  the  British  schoo 

Mr  Grainger  ^^dll  play  David  Guion's  "Sheep  and  Goat  ^^alkin  to  tl,« 
Pasture  "  G^ion  was  bom  at  Bellinger,  Tex.,  in  1895  "In  'Sheep  an  ! 
Soat"''savs  Mr.  Grainger,  "in  which  are  united  several  different  cowboy 
aS  and  ditties  of  the  South-West.  Guion  seems  to  have  surpasseJ  tl  . 
subtle  formal  workmanship  and  delicate  polyphonic  skill  displayed  in  hn 
earlier  settings  of  'Turkey  in  the  Straw.'  etc. 

Marian  Bauer's  name  is  also  on  Mr.  Grainger's  program.    She  was  bom 

at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  ^  

Some  one  wrote  from  Hunter  College  to  Mr^  Deems  Taylor  the  music 
Pritic  of  the  N.  Y.  World,  asking  him  what  sort  of  a  course  of  study  he 
w  ild  recommend  to  her  in  order  that  she  might  ^t  herself  to  be  ,  eritic. 
He  drew  up  a  plank  for  study  at  home  from  which  we  now  quote  ^ 

Obtain  a  position  as  prohibition  enforcement  agent  and  hold  it  for  one 
month  or  until  you  no  longer  mind  being  a  social  outcast. 

Make  derogatory  remarks  about  all  your  best  friends,  and  then 
prac?  se  wiS  theL  back.  This  will  save  you  from  embarrassment  in 
the  presence  of  opera  singers  and  other  natural  enemies. 

First  catch  a  bad  cold,  then  hire  some  one  to  play  you  piano  arrange- 
ments of  all  the  symphonies  until  you  can  avoid  coughing  during  the  quiet 

^"'''ceTthe  most  uncomfortable  chair  you  can  find  and  ^^^-^'^ 
vour  hat  and  overcoat  in  your  right  hand  and  a  program  and  set  of  pro- 
Sam  notS  in  your  left.    Practise  until  you  have  learned  to  sleep  in 
SeThair  without  dropping  either  the  overcoat  or  the  programs,  and  v.ath- 
nut  snorine    This  is  invaluable  for  recitals.  ,  .   x  -o  • 

Memorize  the  first  24  bars  of  the  ^ "ll"--? ^S" 
Beethoven  ''Appassionata'^pgno  s^^^^^^^^^ 

r'*^-' Franck's  ''La  Pro  e  s  ;n,'^Scrum'ann's  "Der  Nussbaum,"  and 
Eeman^  Tt  the  WelP  Thus  equipped,  you  will  be  able  to  follow  any 
niano  violin  or  song  recital  without  a  program. 

^     wlrk  cross-word  .puzzles  until  you  have  discovered  25  synonyms  for 

"rotten."  •  

This  reminds  us  that  Variety  discussed  recently  the  question,  where  a 

'"^'"itt's'tllV'H'^lltlVreardward  limit  forV  real  critic.  A  real  critic 

^  an  aside  is  a  critic  who  knows  nothing  of  the  show  business  and 

A  if  With  'H'  as  the  dividing  line  and  in  the  orchestra  of  say  a 
admits  It    With  H  as  the  dm     g  ^.^^.^^  ^^^^ 

5Xnc°e%^orthrstSe  a^he  critics  and  1200  farther  away,  figuring 

•'"^^'"S^a  v^^rr:^t^^st  rel-iew  of  a  new  play  that  might  express  th. 

un  a  vc"'-"'^'  .         |j  be  \vritten  by  the  critic  who  askea 

^rrJ'rrrth  .VSei\:°:l^^^  «.   Fro™'  the  ..St  re- h.  would 

riot  conclusion  A  rear  row  reviewer  certainly  should  give  a  more  gen- 
rect  conclusion,  ^:„m  ip-d  to  the  cr  tics  guessing  right 

KelfilniS  ™=  s?™^/i.  "?at  where  ,h.  actor  h.d  to  act  t.  roach." 


my  pArt'thr  nior»  I  »(■«  of  phll- 
era  aiid  men  ol  renlus  th<!  morn  T 
InclliiMl  to  holil  that  thr  ordinary 
or  sfnslble,  UInd  pM>ple  who  till  the 
world,  aro  after  all  the  best  speclmons 
of  humanity,  luid  that  the  othera  are, 
Ilka  our  cultivated  flowers,  but  splendid 
inonHters,  and  csia^g  of  »howy  diReiisf. 

I  RANCIS  JRKFTIEY. 


••SI"  AT  TH£  SY(«PHONY 
4b  the  World  Ways: 

Some  tinie  aro  I  was  to  Boston  with 
Cousin  Ell's  child,  Marl,  and  she  was  aJl 
for  goln'  tor  the  Symphony  concert.  I 
WMn'l  real  anxious  ler  go;  says  I, 
••Let's  K?n  ter  sumlhln  that'll  m>)J<e  us 
nut  Marl's  a  hlffh-nyer,  and  be- 
IS  she  wanted  ter  git  maleirial  fer  an 
le  that  she's  wrltln'  for  the  n.-lcl: 
low  Woman's  Club;  subject:  "Mu- 
f'Jn  Its  less  deadly  form,"  so  go  we 
t,  and  did. 

i8t  Uiero.  I  made  out  pretty  well. 

'  the  musle  1  couUl  understand, 
inyhow  I  enjowed  seeln'  "cm  go  to 
There's  a  lot  o'  fiddlers  there — 
mofe'n  tliero  Is  In  the  whole  of  Qua- 
hauy  County,  I  expect.  The  leader  Is  a 
Rutslan,  a  well-appearin'  man.  I'd 
lieajn  tell  that  In  the  old  country  he 
ivaa  a  irreat  perfessor  on  the  double 
base  viol,  and  / 1-  was  hopln'  that  he'd 
brought  It  with  him;  I'd  like  ter  seen 
him  wractle  with  a  double  base.  Cap'n 
Obed  Tyler  uster  play  one  In  lh%  (Jnl- 
varslUst  .meetln'  when  I  was  a  boj-.  My 
Granther  Bates  played  the  sinsle  base 
along  side  of  him.  Cap'n  Obed  was  In 
the  Chlny  trade,  master  o'  the  bark 
"Fortune."  Wal,  that  double  base  went 
everywhere  that  he  went,  and  when  he 
was  cast  away  on  one  o'  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  the  nlggeir  king  there  went  niBh 
i-raay  over  his  playln'.  and  come,  time 
Cap'n  Obed  was  rescued  he  wa'n't  go- 
In"  ter  let  him  go:  was  goln'  ter  keep 
him  fer  court  musician  or  some  thin'. 

Then  two  young  fellers  played  two 
planners  to  onst.  Fust  a  niece  bv  Bach. 
"Roodle-oodle-oodle"  on  this  side,  "roo- 
Jle-oodle-ooodle"  on  t'other.  Not  resil 
'xtltln',  bu\  beln'  by  an  Old  Master  I 
presume  'twas  good.  But  the  next  pieotf. 
by  a  man  named  Bliss,  was  some  dif- 
ferent. They  jest  spit  on  their  hands 
;ind  went  tew  It,  lloklty  cut.  while  'Jio 
horns  blowed  and  the  drums  pounded 
,llke  lunket.  Excltin'  while  It  lasted, 
but  I  didn't  see  much  music  In  It;  how- 
ever, I  dIdn'V  venture  no  opinion  then. 
■Where  ignorance  is  Bliss,  'tis  Folley 
ew  be  wise.  I  noticed  that  the  boys 
changed  planners  for  that  piece;  pre- 
sume they  want  people  to  understand 
:hat  each  one  hitches  up  as  well  on  the 
nigh  side  as  on  the  off. 

The  concert  ended  with  a  waltz.  I 
uster  be  considered  a  good  dancer  In 
plain  quadrilles— ladles'  chain,  eight 
hands  raound,  balance  and  all  prom- 
enade, but  any  one  who  kin  dance  ter 
ithat  waltz  has  got  .ter  be  a  sight  spryfir 
'n  I  be. 

'    We  don't  git   much    music   here  to 
iPoduckett.    The  third  valve  on  Hawe 
[Bradford's  cornet  got  stuck,  and  he  lia.s 
ter  play  every.Uilng  with  the  first  two, 
lo  th^  brass  band  ain't  what  It  was,  and 
I's  only  onct  In  a  while  that  a  male 
juartet  comes  down  from  Brockton  fer 
he  lodge  or  the  church,  so  net  hearln' 
Tiuch  I  don't  feel  ter  venture  no  opinion 
m  the  music,  but  as  a  spectacle  'twas 
veil  wuth  the  money.  Your'n 
Poduckett,  Jan.  1  SI  PRIME. 

YES, 'IT  WAS  QUITE  CHILLY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Theeze  birds  wo.»  arc  ravin'  about  the 
kold  wether  maik  me  laff.  I  remember 
tha  nlte  I  staid  with  Buzzard  Bill  up  In 
Dawson  Cltle  tha  snow  wuz  so  deep 
that  over  a  hundred  horses  broke  there 
fgs  that  nite  frum  steppin  in  chimneys. 
I'hey  had  ^er  hang  red  lanterns  on  tha 
flegraf  wires  so  tha  sleighs  wood  he 
kareflU  wen  they  run  over  them.  At 
midnltc  It  wuz  so  dam  kold  tha  goldfish 
hollered  fer  help  so  we  took  em  out  u\' 
the  Jar  uv  hot  water  an  laid  eni  on  tha 
oven  dor  an  at  2  a.  m.  they  got  down 
an  crawled  under  tha  rug.  Boilln  wat-;r 
wuz  squlrtln  out  tha  radiaters  an  hit- 
ting tha  cellln'  an  landin'  on  tha  floor 
agen  In  hailstones.  Tha  draft  kumin 
thru  tha  key- hole  blew  -Uia  legs  offa  3 
chairs.  "Doo  ya  no  wot  I  wood  like  tier 
doo?"  sez  Bill,  as  we  crawled  in  bed  an 
nailed  tha  blankets  down.  ''I  aint  inter- 
ested," sez  me.  "Well."  sez  Bill,  "I 
wood  like  ter  trald  plalses  with  them  2 
dam  ginee  pigs." 

SNOWSHOE  AL,. 
• — ••• — 

"FUSSFUSSFORMATION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  It  possible  for  me  to  he  advised 
whether  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
made  note  and  comment  in  his  new  en- 
cyclopaedia and  dictionary  of  th«  word 
"fUBsfussformatlon,"  whioh  has  been 
recently  brought  to  my  attention?  I 
do  not  find  It  In  my  own  dictionary  or 
In  any  of  the  books  of  reference  avail- 
able at  the  village  library.  As  used  by 
iny  Infant  daughter,  a  person  under  18 
years  of  age,  whose  labor  might  be  11m- 
Jted,  regulated,  or  prohibited  under  the 
ila-called  Child  Labor  amendment,  if 


she  ever  did  any.  It  h 
the  flow  of  the  few  w  .  r 
with  which  parents  are  v.onl  to  atl.iinpt 
to  .suggest  higher  endeavor  to  their  off- 
jprlng.  As  such  a  one  I  have  heard  It 
on  several  occasions  since  the  return  of 
tlie  Junior  member  of  the  family  from 
communion  with  members  of  the  young- 
.  r  set  In  one  of  the  suburb.s  of  your 
.11  y,  with  -whom  I  am  Informed  It  l«  In 
l  oiiimon  use  In  discussing  their  personal 
If  lilt  Ions  with  the  home. 

Nnd  yet,  damme,  even  as  a  parent, 
I  ;ini  bound  to  say  the  word  has  much 
In  It  of  merit,  both  as  to  content  and  as 
to  suggestion.  Th«  exordia  of  parents 
are  not  always  In  words  so  few,  and 
even  less  always  are  they  well  chosen 
In  the  heat  of  debate.  The  tlrst  two  syl- 
lables of  the  wor<l  cover  those,  points, 
one  "fuss"  for  each.  In  favor  of  them 
tl.e  prefix  "In"  Is  eliminated,  and  yet 
Its  memory  remains,  making  the  sug- 
gestion that  It  Is  not  Information  which 
the  ancestor  is  passing  on  to  the  com- 
ing generation,  hut  something  dllterent. 

a'  friend  once  told  me  how  he  spent 
an  evening  with  a  new  acquaintance  on. 
[a  Halifax  steamer.  My  friend  com- 
Lmented  on  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
the  Information  with  which  the  stranger 
appeared  to  be  surcharged.  "Hell  yos," 
said  he.  "Information  exuded  out  of  me 
like  otter  of  rose  out  of  an  otter."  I 
spell  it  as  the  stranger  thought  It.  It 
is  something  like  his  stuff  which  the 
nnal  syllables  of  this  new  word  suggest, 
as  to  an  appeal  to  youthful  minds.  There 
Is  something  about  "out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes."  The  new  word  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  things,  stark  in  Us 
disclosure  of  the  parent.  Should  there 
not  be  a  New  Year's  resolution  adopted 
as  to  this  matter?   Among  others. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEI..  ADAMS. 

MEDITATION 

L.aura,  old  scout,  the  time  is  past 

For  you  to  look  a  girlie; 
Tlie  sun  reminds  you  that  you  cast 

A  shadow  much  too  burly. 
Short  skirts,  high  heels  are  most  un- 
wise : 

Remember  you  are  fifty. 
False  hair  and  rouge  but  emphasize 
That  you're  no  longer  nifty. 

You've  had  your  day,  so  stay  at  home 

.■Vnd  thank  the  kindly  Forces 
That  brougtit  no  lords  across  the  foam 

To  woo — and  no  divorces. 
You  siill  can  sins  your  llMle  songs 

And  reap  rewards  a-plenty; 
For  there's  a  joy  to  age  belongs 

Is  never  known  at  twenty. 

Time,  after  all,  is  wondrous  kind 

Unto  a  spirit  sunny ; 
To  banquets  of  a  happy  mind 

He  brings  a  magic  honey. 
Besides,  old  girl,  the  friends  of  years 

Help  carry  all  your  crosses; 
Their  loving  hearts  keep  back  the  tears 

And  heal  a  thousand  losses. 

T.ATTRA  BL.ACKBURN. 

iWERRENRATHi 

Reinald  Werrenrath  gave  a  recital  ' 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
with  the  help  of  that  excellent  accom- 
panist, Herbert  Carrlck.  This  was  tha 
program:  .'Vlma  Redemptorls  (Mozart); 
When  Night  Her  Purple  Veil  (Pur- 
cell);  Stille  mit  HJaerte  (Hannikainem); 
Dold  forenlng  (Sibelius);  Slummervlsa 
(Melavtin);  Evig  var  (Kllpinen);  Den 
Bjergtagne  (Grieg);  An  Old  Song  Re- 
sung.  June  Twilight,  Beauty,  Cargoes 
(Easthope  Martin);  The  Great  Adven- 
ture (Fletcher);  Liza  (Lane);  The  Bub- 
ble Song  (Shaw  ) ;  Go,  Lovely  Rose  (Qull- 
ter);  The  Pirate  Song  (Lilbert). 

Evidently  Mr.  Werrenrath  put  his 
foot  down  that  he  would  not  liave  his 
recital  of  yesterday  precisely  like  a 
dozen  or  two  other  recitals  given  In 
the  course  of  every  season.  He  showed 
good  sense;  perhaps  more  singers,  tak- 
ing heart  by  his  example,  will  follow 
It. 

In  place  of  old  Italian  airs  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath sang  a  churchly  song  by  Mo- 
zart and  a  long  fragment  from  a  Pur- 
cell  opera.  For  German  songs  he  sub- 
stituted Scanji|inavlan,  including  ono 
by  Grieg,  a  composer  with  whom,  al- 
though he  kne'whow  to  write  a  song 
almost  as  well  as  the  best,  singers  to- 
day choose  to  have  little  to  do.  More 
than  that,  he  sang  this  song  to  Crieg's 
original  accompaniment  for  smalt 
string  orchestra  and  horns,  the  orches- 
tra led  by  Mr.  John  W.  Crowley.  And 
I  of  a  few  •  of  the  strings  he  made  use 
m  the  Purcell  air,  to  its  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  air  itself,  If  the  truth  may  be 
told,  did  not  dazzle  by  its  beauty,  nor 
Is  the  Mozart  hymn  Mozart  iit  hl.-s 
(ireatest.  The  songs  of  Scandinavia, 
too,  seemed  of  only  moderate  worth, 
and  Grieg,  when  less  ambitious,  wrote 
more  masterly  songs  than  that  heard 
yesterday.  The  songs  of  Easthope 
Martin  have  their  texts  to  cowmend 
them  most,  Masefield  poems. 

But  it  does  not  matter.  Though  he 
might  have  used  wiser  judgment  In  hi."? 
choice  of  material,  Mr.  Werrenrath  has 
his  heart  In  the  right  place,  tor  a 
valiant  effort  he  did  make  to  please  his 
audience  by  singing  them  music  they 
probably  had  not  heard  before,  and  by 
varying,  through  thr-  use  of  his  little 


,,r'cour-e'  tlUy  iusiHl.d 
r.  .chv.l  th..  songs  he  add.  (I  afte'.'"" 

''^^'^/'^;nrtCM:;"^/---i^^^ 
;:;riorr;rh  Z  ';-'':-,'^^r^re 

■ind    the    warmth    of    slMe    tnai  o 

l;'!.rrl'n;■rth1I.o^;•othr^nt^pl£onco 

^--r  -unHaUon  wWch  l^^^^ 
,.t  his  command   ^        •'       ^«    ^  q_ 
ploy  It.   '. . 

Alfredo  Oswald,  Pianist,  Is 
the  Soloist 


.\t  the  St.  James  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  the  People's  Symphony  or- 
c^hestra  gave  its  ninth  concert  of  the 
siason.  Mr.  MoUenhaucr  conducted. 
Soloist,  Alfredo  Oswald,  pianist.  The 
program  included:  "Volkmann,  overture 
jto  Shakespeare's  "Richard  HI,"  In  F- 
Isharp  minor,  op.  68;  Oswald,  concerto 
for  piano  and  orchestra;  Schubert,  Un- 
tlnlshed  Symphony  in  B  minor,  and 
Ilosmer,   "Ethiopian  Rhapsody." 

There  is  little  of  the  stark,  ca- 
cophonous gusto  of  Milhaud's  Brazilian 
.dances  in  this  concerto  of  Henrique 
Oswald's,  although  there  are  passages 
in  the  andante,  and  the  finale  of  thin 
and'  irreverent  nightmares,  to  suggest 
the  impressionists.  But  this  concerto 
was  written  30  years  ago,  and,  although 
Oswald  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  of 
Brazilian  composers,  he  was  then  still 
an  European  musically,  and  the  ca- 
'cophonists  had  not  yet  discovered 
iBrabil.  So,  although  it  has  no  national 
tang,  this  concerto  has  form  and  a  virile 
jfancy,  its  themes  are  luscious,  Its  or- 
chestration skilful. 

I  Mr.  Oswa4d,  playing  his  father's  com- 
jposltion  from  a  score,  proved  himself 
Jto  be  a  musician  of  Intelligence,  a 
'pianist  of  sensibilities,  more  ^legant 
Ithan  he  Is  profound. 

I  Dedicated  to  the  "colored  mammys  of 
ithe  South,"  Mr.  Hosmer's  "Ethiopian 
;  Rhapsody"  adds  another  composition 
to  the  sturdily  Increasing  jazz  litera- 
ture, for  although  at  the  outset  he 
writes  in  the  Idiom  and  mood  of  the 
spiritual,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
insistent  in  his  syncopation  and  fury, 
as  the  brass  thunders  out  its  last 
phrases  Srawn  from  folk  dance.«. 

For  the  performance  of  the  Unfinished 
Symphony  and  the  Volkman  overture 
to  the  dark  and  horrid  tale  of  Richard 
III  there  Is  nothing  bu'.  praise. 
Throughout  the  concert  the  orchestra 
was  fuller  toned,  more  careful  of  its 
shadings,  than  it  has  yet  been  this 
season.  Next  week  the  conductor  will 
be  Stuart  Mason,  the  soloist:  Rose 
Zulalian,  contralto,  and  tha  program 
win  be  as  follows;  Beethoven,  overture 
to  Collin's  tragedy,  "Corlolan,"  op.  62; 
"Verdi,  Aria,  O  Don  Fatale,  from  "Don 
ICarlos";  Van  Anroolj,  "Piet  Hein," 
rhapsody  on  a  Dutch  folk  song  (first 
time  in  Boston);  Tschalkowsky,  Sym- 
Iphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  op.  64.  ^ 

E.  G. 


j  "Expressing  Willie"  1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "Expressing  Willie, 
a  comedy  In  three  acts  and  four  scenes 
by  Rachel  Crothers.  Produced  at  the 
Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  April  16,  1924.    The  cast: 

Mis.  Smltn   .Douglas  Garden 

Simpson   .Stuart  Seymour 

SmTh"  qmith Rl<=hard  Sterling 

Fraiices  Sjlv ester .^^j^^j^^jj^  Zachry 

■^"^  Willie  Smith,  who  has  a  hard-headed  j 
old   mother,    made   a   fortune    in  the 

tooth  paste  business.  In  some  -way  not 
explained  he  has  fallen  In  with  a  queer 
set  of  men  and  women  who  have  muck 
to  say  about  the  potentialities  of  the 

i„iflaen  soul,  suppressed  desires  the 
i.,vs  of  freedom,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
Ti>s  ui  „„.,f  rr,,p  VjlKgest  windbag 
pressing  oneself,  the  meb  „,.ti5t 
Tf  them  all  is  Taliaferro,  the  artist^ 
The  most  designing  of  the  -o-en  s 
T-rances     Sylvester,     ^'l^^' ^^.^^f^^'^ew 

^rs^tnt^^^^^^^^;^ 
i-rin^h^^c^s----- 

1  "  is  a  house  party  and  M-  SmlU. 

has  invited  f  mue  a  western  m^^^ 
ir'^^Isrncn'^tr^thednoea  not  know 


,  ..  ..(-n.-^  and  Is  awkward  and  b  , 
d.rlng,  falling  down  on  lh«  "'PP;;' 
lU.or,  making  fotilhh  '"•••"''rkH.  In  her 
|,i,l;.lion.  and  giving  •''"">^'^.  s 
,„.  ',M,.-.M,..d  of  her.  Nnr  do  the  lfU-»^- 
U„.,.v  what  to  make  '''^-.J  " ^h 
f,  rr  ,,  taking  her  In  hand,  VilklnK  much 
a-sthellc  nonsense,  tells  ''f^^^  °^  1 

fear,  to  assert  hers.  If.  And  ^^hen  sho 
Plays  for  the  company-"the  piano  l.t>^ 
mg  Of  MlHs  Herno  Is  Pe^foj^d  M^^^^,. 
mu.sic  role  playing  '^rr~"Pdden ly 
ing  plano"-the  ugly  duckling  suddenly  i 
appears  as  a  swan. 

So  much  for  the  first  ac  ^hlch  has  j 
many  amusing  lines,  though  the  /aU^«  j 
^.  oms  a  little  belated.  Are  these  aes 
.Iw  tes,  these  Inllated  P'^l-'t-^" , 
,  -iic  women,  adventurers  and  scnsu^U 
„  simply  affe.  led  fools,  stUl  at  argf  | 
):i2r,  except  as  writers  to  certain  aa- | 
vHuced"  and  "radical"  magazines'?  ; 

In  the  second  act  there  Is^  action  n, 
the  bedroom  scene.    Smith  has  iK^/rly 
1  proposed  to  Frances,  who,  as  played  oy 
:m1ss  Madden,  Is  a  truly  seductive  crea- 
iture.  He  goes  to  his  room;  hardly  there 
Mlrnle  enters.  In  her  sublime  foollsh- 
Iness  to  tell  him  that  he  cannot  keep 
Ithe  love  of  the  wonderf-al  Frances  un- 
l.  ss  he  expresses  his  true  nature  shows 
her  that  he  Is  more  of  a  man  than  sne 
thinks  he^s.    As  he  Is  trying  to  get 
rid  of  Minnie,  a  knock  Is  beard  at  the 

'^'rhe  frightened  Willie  shoves  Minnie 
into  a  closet  and  turns  the  key  Enter  j 
Frances  in  her  neglige,  more  desirable, 
than  ever,  serpentine,  sensuou.s,  appeal- 
ing IrresL-stible  were  It  not  for  Minnie 
in  the  closet,  who  finally  shouts  to  be 
s<-t  free.  Tableau.  The  two  women  are 
Iface  to  face.  Each  one  suspects  the 
lother.  Frances  in  a  rage  will  leave  the 
house. 

The  third  act  Is  easily  guessed,  and 
it  is  the  least  Important.  Smith  comes 
to  his  senses.  If  Minnie  Is  to  go  on 
concert  tours  he  is  to  be  her  manager, 
but  what  is  a  concert  hall  to  Smith's 
princely  house,  the  triumph  of  archi- 
tect and  interior  decorator,  a  princely 
mansion,  but  not  a  house  to  live  In. 
The  final  settlement  of  Minnie's  future, 
is  brought  about  as  through  a.  trap 
door,  not  too  skilfully. 

The   play,   which   was  performed  at 
times  in  farcical  spirit,  is  conspicuous 
or  its  lively  dialogue,  with  its  satirical 
touches  and  the  amusing  situation  In 
Smith's  bed  chamber.    It  Is  a  li^ht  but 
ileasing  entertainment,  performed  by  a 
'apable  company.  I 
Miss  Slerne  was  perhaps  too  Ingenu-  I 
ous,  too  blundering,  in  the  manner  of  a ' 
comic   poor  relation.  In   the  first  act. 
Is  it  pos.sible  that  any  teacher  of  the 
piano  In  a  western  town  Is  today  so. 
unsophisticated,  so  lost  In  wonder,  love  , 
and  praise  in  scenes  of  luxury  .and  silly 
cliatter?    In  the  bed  room  scene,  with 
her  hair  down,  she  played  with  great 
s-pirit   and    freedom,    expressing,  even 
without  words,  her  womanhood.  Miss 
Hale  was  aggressively  frank  In  speech 
I  and  was  Inclined  to  hammer  her  re- 
1  marks  Into  the  heads  of  the  si^ctaitors 
as  well  as  those  on  the  stage,  yet  her 
,  characterization  of  the  sensible  mother 
did  not  depart  from  nature.    Miss  Mad- 
dern  was  a  picture  In  rest  and  In  action, 
:  a  Delilah  in  facial  and  bodily  provoca- 
tion, and  her  speech  was  as  music  to 
I  the  ear.     The  men  were  all  excellent, 
I  each  In  his  way.    A  large  audience  was 
5;reatly  pleased. 


Mr.  John  Kettles  and  Mr.  George 
Pots,  We  learn  from  the  New  York 
Times,  had  so  hot  a  discussion  that  a  j 

I  policeman  was  obliged  to  take  them  to 

ithe  cooler. 

'    Whioh  one  of  the  two  called  the  other- 

{black? 

AN  ACCOMPLISHED  DIAGNOSTICIAN 

fFrom  the  New  Haveo,  Ct.,  Register) 
Waterbury.  Thomas  Cuddy,  22,  was 
instantly  killed  when  he  fell  from  a 
large  auto  truck,  landing  on  his  head  j 
against  a  curb  with  approximately  1500 
pounds  of  brass  falling  on  top  of  his 
head.     Medical    Examiner    Dr.    A.    A.  | 
I  Crane,  who  was  notified  after  the  accl-  i 
I  dent,    pronounced    death    due    to    a  1 
j  crushed  head.  ' 

THE    HUMBLE  HICCOUGH 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night) 
fDr.  Rosenow  o(  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  Investi- 
gating an  epidemic  of  hiccoughs  lo  Rochester, 
Minn.    He  says  hiccough  Is  an  Infectious  dis- 
ease caused  liy  streptococci.) 
In  days  of  old  when  beer  was  sold 

At  costs  extremely  low, 
We  used  to  think  that  it  was  drink 

That  made  us  hiccough  so; 
But  now  the  nev.-s  that  we  peruse 

Informs  us  but  to  mock  us 
That  every  hlc  proclaimed  us  sick 

And  hit  by  streptococcus. 

Xow,  what  the  deuce  is  any  use 

Of  learning  of  this  feature. 
When  !t  can  do  no  darned  good  to 

A  single  human  creature? 
We  can't  afford  to  take  aboard 

Enough  to  start  us  hicklng, 
So  we  can't  try  the  alibi, 

-And  that  is  why  I'm  kicking. 

What  time  his  spouse  would  greet  a 
souse  ♦ 


"UHio  titcKea  film  nome  a-niinKing 
And,  features  griih,  would  say  to  him, 

"AdolphuB,  you've  been  drlnklngl  " 
Ehu!  'Tn-aa  then,  the  good  days  when 

"Twould  have  been  worth  the  money 
To  say,  "Th'  bunk!  No,  I'm  not  drunki 

I'm  streplocockeyed,  hoiii-yl" 


A  SPIRITUAL  AGE 

As  Lho  World  Wags; 

It  Isn't  true  that  this  Is  an  age  of 
materialism.    It  is  only  that  efficiency 
has  reached   spiritual  things,   so  that 
many  a  soul  which,  even  a  decade  ago 
would  have  gone  Into  the  ash  can.  Is 
today  saved  by  proper  method.    A  few 
days  ago  two  women,  qualified  regis*, 
tered  soul  3avers,   visited  one  of  our  j 
liospitals   where  among   the   sick  and 
tlv:  dying  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  up 
a  lost  soul  or  two,  gleaning  even  as 
RuUl.  -who  followed  the  rear*;rs.  And 
in   the  course  of  their  gleaning  they 
c.i.me  upoA  two  women  who  were  about  j 
to  be  taken  to  the  operating  table.  .  .  .  > 
The  two  emissaries  of  mercy  left  In  the  ; 
hands  of  each  of  the  tti-o  patients  No.  6 
of    "Good    Tidings"    to    cheer  them 
through  the  Impending  ordeal.   The  lit- 
tle tra.:;t  began: 

•'Where  will  you  spend  eternity?  My 
reader,  let  me  affectionately  ask. 
Where  will  you  spend  eternity  '?  It  must 
be  eith-r  In  glory  and  happiness  with 
God  and  the  Ijamb.  or  In  darkness  and 
misery  witli  Satan  and  his  angels." 

The  point  must  not  be  obscured  or 
missed.  Think  of  the  comfort  and  re- 
lief to  those  women  to  take  their  minds 
oft  the  worry  over  trivial  things  like 
life  or  death  and  give  them  an  eternal 
question  to  ponder. 

No,  no,  this  Isn't  an  ago  of  material- 
ilsm.   It's  a  spiritual  age. 

A.  B.  LEVER. 


aiviwered  it.        meet  a  uic-  k-mannered 
lad  who  said:     "Mister,  pleasn  buy  a 
paper  of  needles."    "Hut  I  have  no  use 
for  them,"  I  replied.    "1  don't  know  how  | 
ito  sew"     "Oh,  mister,  please,  to  help 
I  me-   me  mother  Is  sick  and  we  have  ^ 
i  nothing  to  eat  In  the  house."    "Well,  as 
you  look  like  an  honest  boy,  I'll  take 
one     How  much  do  you  want  for  it? 
'"Fifteen  cents,  please."    "My  daughter 

Imav  find  It  handy."  .   

I4e  departed  with  his  face  .shining  like  ; 
a  riew  moon,  and  I  handed  the  needles 
'  to  mv  daughter,  with  Uie  remark,  "You 
imay  find  them  useful.  I  bought  them 
"^oin  a  poor  youngster  who  implied  that 
i  his  mother,  the  apparent  bread-w  nnerj 
'of  his  home,  was  seriously  '^fs.  I 

Iran  us.'  them,  but  this  paper  seems 
rather  thin.  How  much  did  you  give 
for  if"  •■Only  15  cents,"  I  answered. 
■Why  "  was  the  quick  rejoinder,  "this 
Is  onlv  a  half  the  usual  amount.  At  a 
10-cent  store  you  can  obtain  a  full  card 
for  10  cents.  You've  been  badly  sold, 
but  the  bov  hasn't.  On  the  expenditure 
of  a  dime  he  will  make  20  cents,  for  he 
will  of  course,  sell  the  rest  of  the 
stickers  to  .some  fellot^r  as  green  as  you 
are."  >W  wasn't  he  David? 
'    Dorchester,  BAIZB. 


'       THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE 

(Tlie  PUttsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal) 
Misses  Mia  and  Barbara  Gering  very 
pleasantly  entertained  on  Saturday 
evening  at  dlnnerlng  at  their  pleasant 
home  on  North  Sixth  street,  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  and  Mrs.  Leete  and  tvtadame 
Leete  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Roberts. 

The  a'bove  paragraph  was  published ' 
with  4ie  heading  as  above  In  Amerlcaji 
Medical  Journal.  The  gifted  editor  was 
evidently  unaware  that  the  verb  "toj 
dinner,"  transitive  and  Intransitive,  has^ 
,  been  In  use  in  England  tor  over  a  cen- 
tury. 

Blackwood's  Magaz.lne,  1822:  "Hogg 
would  have  been  dlnnered  to  his 
death."  Examiner,  183«:  .  "Before  that 
worthy  governor  .  .  .  left  the  Cape, 
he  was  twice  dlnnered."  Richardson  In 
"Clarissa  Harlowe,"  1748,  and  Carlyle, 
1867,  used  the  verbal  substantive  "dln- 
nerlng." Lowell  wrote  in  a  letter  that 
Philadelphia  was  very  "dinnery,"  and 
"dlnnerly"  has  been  used  in  England 
as  adjective  and  adverb.  Even  we  find 
the  abominable  word  "dlnnerette"  used 
by  the  scholar,  poet  and  wit,  Mortimer 
Collins,  in  one  of  his  fascinating  novels. 
Lid  he  coin  the  word? 

"No,  "to  dinner,"  the  verb,  is  not  an 
Afnericanlsm. 


BENJAMIN  B.  ESAU 

Benjamin  B.  Esau,  who  his  joined  the 
great  majority,  was  one  of  our  oldest 
friends  in  Boston.  W'e  first  knew  hira 
when  he  was  connected  witli  the  Boston 
Post  and  afterward  we  enjoyed  his  com- 
panionship when  we  two  worked  for  the 
Boston  Journal.  He  contributed  fre- 
quently to  this  column.  Ills  last  letter 
was  about  Rose  Hersee  singing  in  "The 
Bohemian  Girl"  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Tht  letter  was  published  in  The  Herald 
of  Dec.  28.  In  a  private  letter  at  the 
time  he  wrote  bravely  of  his  sickness. 

Mr.  Esau,  as  a  proofreader,  belonged 
to  the  old  school.  He  could  not  endure 
any  inaccurate  statement,  any  slipshod 
quotation.  He  was  a  singularly  well- 
informed  man  of  wide  reading,  unfailing 
memory,  keen  observation  and  fine 
taste.  Ho  had  traveled  and  seen  many 
'  cities.  We  once  introduced  the  name  of 
town  In  Wallachla  in  an  article  that 

•^nt  up  to  the  composing  rodni.  The 
[  root  came  back  with  the  name  of  the 
town  queried.  We  said  to  him;  "That 
must  be  right,  for  we  took  It  from  a 
standard  encyclopedia."  "Well,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  happen  to  know  the  correct 
spelling,  -for  I  once  set  type  in  that 
town." 

With  all  his  knowledge,  he  was  modest 
In  the  display  of  It,  at  times  almost 
apologetic.  He  took  a  pride  In  his  pro- 
fession: he  was  always  loyal  to  his 
employers,  faithful  to  his  friends — we 
doubt  i;  he  ever  had  an  enemy. 

DYING  UP  TO  HIS  NAME 
(From  tl:>;  UeB  Moines  (la.l  Capitol.)  ' 
Davenport.  William  Breathitt,  aged  iij 
well  known  in  Davenport  as  a  police 
cliaracter,  ended  his  life  here  by  Inhal- 
ing illuminating  gas. 

UP  AND  COMING 

As  the  World  Wags: 
During  this  holiday  season  all  kinds  , 
;  of  schemes  are  resorted  to,  to  obtain 
'  money  unBer  false  pretences.    Here  Is  a 

case  in  point.    My  doorbell  rang  and  I  , 


COPLEY'    THEATRE— "The  Hotten- 
tot." a  farce  In  three  acts,  by  Victor 
Mapes.    The  cast  Includes: 
„  ..  .Lur?  Currier 

nn  f  VMlfoVd .■■..■;;:".::C  ■«VordVv  Hul-e 
?ir     Ollle  Giiford.V. .  ..  . ..  . ..  .El»l.etl>  P.i-l«;eon 

c„..>t   mnclf.  Oouipton 

Wirfkr'  rhlUlo  Tonge 

^l^i^^::::::::::....Kati.er,n^s.a^>n. 

Perk  ins   p.  c\\y& 

Ram  Harr:nKton.  ii^aiikKn  i^ancU 

Rpgplo  Townsend  rrnui.i.iu  * 

Although  Mr.  Clive  has  chosen  to 
present  It  in  its  English  version  written 
for  the  use  of  A.  E.  Mathews  and  the 
London  stage,  "The  Hottentot"  Is  still 
as  it  was  several  years  ago  when  Will- 
lam  collier  played  it,  barring  the  change 
in  idiom.  „_ 

There     was     nothing     strange  or 
diabolical  in  the  play  that  Collier  and 
Mapes    first   wrote;    there    have  been 
innumerable  plays  on  the  same  theme, 
the  timorous  man  wheedled  Into  doing 
the  very 'things  that  he  dreads  most, 
whether  it  is  to  ride  ,"Tho  Hottentot 
over  an  18-foot  ditch  In  a  steeplechase, 
or  to  manipulate  an  airplane,  and  re- 
tt>m   allv».     Their   feeble    pleas  to 
excuse  themselves,  their  futile  attempts 
to   escape,    are    always   amusing,  and 
I  Sam  Harrington,  who  happens  to  have 
:  a  namesake  in  a  famous  Jockey,  dreams 
i  in  vain  of  "a  gentle  domestic  horse,  a 
'  horse  that  has  known  trouble,  a  broad 
'  backed  horse,"  as  he  Is  drawn  Into  the 
I  steeplechase. 

Sometimes'  these  fearful  souls  have 
never  ridden,  .sometimes  as  was  the  case 
iwlth  Sam  they  have  been  Intimidated 
1  by  a  fall;  sometimes  they  are  the  vlc- 

■  tlms  of  mistaken.  Identity,  and  to  ap 
'pease   the  girl  whom   they  love,  they 

must  acquire  a  bold  front,  and  an  off 
hand  manner;  their  little  wheezes  are 
always  overlooked  by  the   urging  by- 
standers. ,j 

So.  because  Peggy  Fairfax  could  npver 
•be  interested  In  a  man  uninterested  In 
I  horses,  .Sam  must  ride  "The  Hottentot, 

■  the  wildest  horse  in  the  stable. 
His  flying  colors  are  black  and  hlue 

he  says,  and  fortified  by  a  night  around 
the  course  on  an  amiable  animal,  and 
a  consoling  butler.  Swift,  whose  brother 
has  died  on  this  same  course,  he  event- 
ually startles  them  all  by  winning  the 
race,  despite  the  13th  day,  the  broken 
mirror,  and  the  threats  of  a  black- 
moustached  Larry  Crawford,  who  .  Is 
also  in  love  with  Peggy  Fairiax. 

Sheer  farce,  often  overworked,  it  is 
still  immensely  entertaining  when  In- 
telligentlv  played.  Last  evening,  Mr 
Cllve  gave  an  excellent  performance  of 
the  perplexed  Sam,  Miss  Kdlss  was  an 
alert  Pegg^",  and  Richard  Whorl  did 
well  with  his  Perkins  the  groom.  But 
Mr  rompton  played  Swift  with  exces- 
sive cxaggeratldn,  making  him  seem  a 
1  figure  of  the  burlesque  stage,  an  arrant 
!  caricature,  and  both  Miss  Standing  and 
"Mr.  Hulse  shouted  unnecessarily, 
l  otlierwlse  a  good  performance. 

itt.  G. 


•  "The  Whole  Town's  Talking"  made  a 
hit  las.t  season  at  another  theatre,  but 
the  3t.  James  players  pvft  it  over  with  a 
spirit  and  appreciative  dash  that  suf- 
i  fered  nothing  in  comparison.  Mr.  Nedell, 
as  the  unsophisticat,ed  youth,  who  wins 
hlB  employer's  romantic  daughter  by 
pretending  to  have  had  a  hectic  affair 
wfth  a  movie  "queen"  (his  father-in-law 
supplying  the  Ideas)  and  who  presently 
finds  himself  Involved  in  the  most  .t,er- 
rlfic  complications,  played  the  part  with 
just  the  right  touch  between  brainless 
simplicity  and  guileless  innocence. 

As  a  matter  of  fatt  it  is  Mr.  Hall,  as 
the  old  reprobate  whose  mal-appropriate 
engineering  of  the  scheme,  results  In  so 
many  catastrophes,  who  was  the  centra 
1  of  action.     His  stream  of  glibly  told, 
I  Inconsldered    falsehoods,    which  finally 
entangle  him  and  "Chet"  in  such  an  in- 
I  extrlcable  mesh,  are  told  with  such  en- 
'  gaging  candor  that  he  Is  the  most  lik- 
able character  we  have  s6en  for  many  a  i 
day. 

JIlss  Illtz,  as  usual,  made  ft  delight- 
ful little  heroine.  Miss  Layng  played 
the  part  of  the  mother  with  happy  skin 
and  Miss  Blakcney  and  Miss  Clark  hit 
off  their  respective  "bits"  with  good 
effect.  Then  we  had  Mr.  Rlchai-ds  in 
character  as  the  unsuccessful  rival, 
Elklns  as  the  raging  movie  director  and, 
last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Remley  as  the 
most  delicious  butler  Imagrlnable.  His 
passing  and  repassing  In  the  hall  at 
the  rear,  to  admit  the  various  people, 
was  as  the  moving  finger  of  comic  fate. 

The  action  was  rapid  fire  and  certain 
throughout,  as  farce  should  always  be, 
and  the  audience  that  packed  the  house 
simply  shouted  with  delirious  glee.  And 
they  had  every  right  to.  If  you  want 
to  laugh  yourself  weak  and  faint  go  and 
see  "The  Whole  Town's  Talking." 

J.  E.  P. 


'Dixie  to  Broadway'  Welcomed 
Back  tp  Boston 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE--rheJ^o'« 
Town's  Talking,"  a  farce  ^hr^^  ^^g'^' 
by  John  Emerson  and  Samuel  Godfrey. 

'^^'^  '=^'*'  I.OU1S  Leon  Hall 

Henry  Simmons   Elsie  Hitz 

Ethel  Simmons  Houston  Richards 

Kogrer  Shlelda  ""nern"  rd  -N>J«n 

Chester  Blnney   Roy  Elklna 

Donald  Swift...  Anna  l^ayng 

Harriet  Simmons  —  ^.^  Blakeney 

ll^etty  };y^"'' Roberta  Lee  Clark 

i  Sadie  Bloom   Ralph  Remley 

1  James  ..John  Collier 

ITaxl  Driver  ..t,,,,^ 

'     Tes,    it's    farce    all    right.    Is  The 
Whole  Town's  Talking,"  from  the  open- 
ing scene,  in  which  the  taxi  driver  walks 
In  with  the  mesh  hag  that  has  been 
left  in  his  cab  by  the  feminine  com- 
panion of  the  man  of  the  house,  Millie 
'on   in   ostensible   "business   trip  the 
'^?E-hr  before    to  the  wildly  uproarious 
epWode  which  makes  the  climax  of  the 
ithlrd  acT    where   the   timid  hero  and 
the  Jealous  "heavy"  Aght  in  the  dark 
i;   la  cinema,   with  such  unlooked  for 
results  that  the  house  positively  gasps 
I  Us  mirthful  surprise. 


'Dixie  to  Broadway"  Is  back  at  the 
Majestic  with  Florence  Mills,  Hamtree 
Harrington.  Plantation  Orchestra, 
vivacious  swagger,  unrestrained  step-- 
pers  and  all.  Its  all-colored  cast  fills 
the  time  between  opening  and  finale 
with  naive  and  rollicking  humor,  gay 
strutting  dances  In  profusion,  and 
plaintive  songs  that  make  it  hard  for 
an  audience  to  release  the  singer. 

The  small  and  delightful  Florence 
Mills  won  much  applause  in  many 
guises  and  moods.  Byron  Jones,  Lew 
Keene  and  Johnny  Nit  present  a  feast 
of  dancing  and  an  amazing  arra,y  of 

broad  white  smiles.  .rrr..^ 
The  play  opens  with  a  prologue.  Evo- 
lution of  the  Colored  Race,  '  of  some- 
what hazy   nomenclature,  neverthel^s 
interesting  with  its  representation  of  all 
races  and  the  excellently  achieved  tab- 
leau of  the  lofty  bronze  Lincoln  aiid 
the   dark,   quavering,   appealing  haiids 
uplifted  to  him.    In  the  next  scene  the 
Chocolate  Drops  and  Plantation  Step- 
pers swing  into  the  fast,  «^;^>'^5^ 
tempo    of    southern    song    and  dance, 
which  continues  with  endless  amusing 
variations  to  the  finish.    The  treasure 
castle  scene  of  hidden  wealth  and  a  ter- 
rible apparition   is  effective,  f"*! 
I  prising  in  that  it  contains  coats  of  ar- 
mor which  could  easily  follow  tr'V'inl"" 
and  deliver  a  halbert-clout,  but  choose 
'  once  to  remain  Inanimate. 

The  comic  sketch,  "The  R>Bht  o£ 
Way."  presents  fascinating  POfsibm- 
ties  with  its  motor  smash-up,  but  most 
of  them  fall  to  arrive.  The  same  hoo- 
doo persists  in  the  bedroom  comedy 
act.  where,  you  know,  there  is  a  sleep- 
ing wit*,  a  drunken  intruder,  and  an 
irate  husband.  Even  with  this  hack- 
neyed start,  there  ^J-'"/^'^'"  "L^^s 
vlval  when  the  Intruder  dons  a  f'^''^" 
found  in  a  closet  and  masquerads  as 
mother,  but  even  this  possible  goal  la 

'"sut'^'what  with  the  glorious  dancing 
of  the  dancers,  the  singing  of  the  sing- 
ers, and  the  piping  of  the  Plpers,  all 
shortcomings  ar.^  overcome  by  an  o%er 
whelming  margin,  and  one  of  several 
numbers  is  worth  the  price  of  adrals- 

"'Florenca  Mills  was  recalled  several 
times  in  her  "I'm  a  Little  Blackbird 
Lnd  Cora  Green  was  well  received  In 
songs  and  dances.  There  was  a  spec- 
tacular  scene  with  a  m^""™*"*^'  ^/'^^ 
piano  played  by  Uncle  Sam  while  all 
nations  danced  on  its  lid  J^ere  were 
burlesques  with  a  line  fl'd?,^^:^ '^^^ 
Eva  Tanguays,  an  army  of  Klkls,  and 
three  big  Gallaghers  and  three  Uttie 
Sheans.  And_a_Earade._of_Ul«^ 


at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theaire.  r  ,  .  ry  act  on 
the  program  received  generous  applause 
from  the  large  audiences  which  at- 
tended the  performances  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  last  night. 

From  the  approval  manifested  by  the 
audience,  the  greatest  favorite  was 
Edith  Clifford,  who  sang  a  group  of 
catchy  songs  written  specially  for  her, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  give  several 
encores.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Mabel  Leonard. 

A  surprise  act  on  the  bill  was  "The 
Test,"  announced  as  a  drama  in  two 
words  and  presented  by  C.  SB.  Maddock. 
It  began  as  a  thrilling  mystery  play, 
but  the  actors  soon  turned  out  to  be 
dancers,  tumblers  and  members  of  a 
jazz  orchestra,  with  Tina  Glen.  Jaclt 
Richards  and  Monk  Watson  leading  In 
the  fun  which  followed. 

Victor  Moore,  Emma  Llttlefleld  and 
company.  In  their  comedy.  "Change 
Your  Act  or  Go  Back  to  the  Woods," 
kept  the  audience  in  continual  mirth. 
■Valerie  Bergere,  supported  by  Walter 
Dlckcrson  and  Kalman  Matus.  present- 
ed a  clever  comedy  drama,  "The  Booby 
Prize." 

Thelma  and  Marjoric  White  pleased 
In  song  and  dance  numbers. 

The  program  also  Includes  Lloyd  and 
Bryce  In  ''Nonsensical  Moments,"  an 
acrobatic  novelty;  Juan  Reyes,  pianist; 
Frank  Fay,  "Broadway's  Favorite 
Son,"  and  Selbit's  illusions,  presented 
by  Dickson-Kenwln,  English  actor- 
magician,  assisted  by  Miss  Joan  Hert- 
ford. There  were  also  the  usual  motion 
picture  reels. 

I  VANITIES  I 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per* 
formance  in  Boston  of  Earl  Carroll 
Vanities  (second  edition)  with  Joe  Cook. 
Lyrics  and  music  by  Earl  Carroll. 
Dances  and  ensembles  staged  by 
Sammy  Lee.  Art  director.  Max  Ree.  Ir» 
Jacobs  conducted.  i. 
The  chief  performers  were  Joe  cook, 
Bert  Rome,  Henry  Dunn,  Al.  K.  Hall, 
Chester  Fredericks.  Miller  and  Mack. 
Eddie  Leslie.  Charies  Alexander,  Kath- 
ryn  Ray,  Betty  Fitch,  Geneva  Duker, 
Agnes  Leonard,  Desiree  Tabor. 

For  Mr.  Carroll's  Vanities  this  season 
he  has  gone  about  the  usual  way  of 
revue  For  text  there  has  been  pro- 
vided some  very  funny  dialogue,  but  iC 
is  the  dialogue  of  the  "lifted"  acts  from 
vaudeville.  Now  if  you  strip  this  feat- 
ure of  the  show  you  stlU  have  scmie- 
thing  worth  while,  for  It  is  witho.i;. 
doubt  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specta- 
cles of  this  or  any  other  season.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  excellence  of 
the  dancing  solos,  as  well  as  the  dancing 
ensembles,  even  if  some  of  the  latter 
lacked  the  unity,  the  cohesive  touch 
that  Is  so  essential  and  which  one  hM 
a  right  to  expect. 

For  girls  Mr.  Carroll  picks  with  un- 
erring eve.  For  of  the  workaday  thea- 
tre let  it  be  said  that  with  40  scenes 
this  performance  moved  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.    Encores  were  taboo.  _ 

Of  the  spectacles  much  might  be 
1  said  But  let  us  not  forget  the  clock 
scene,  with  its  splendor  of  costum*. 
'  with  Its  opulence  of  setting.  Twenty- 
four  pretty  giris  emerging  in  clock 
work  precision  from  the  monumental 
time-piece  in  a  manner  that  might 
.startle  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  each 
with  candled  staff,  and  lastly,  Kathryn 
Ray  "Miss  America,"  swaying  as  a  liv- 
ing 'pendulum.  But  why  the  dropped 
veil,  why  the  darkened  interior,  leaving 
Miss  Ray  in  faint  outline? 

Or  again  the  finale  of  the  first  act, 
with  the  arresting  swing  of  the  song 
"In  the  south  of  France."  Here  the 
land  of  lace  was  visualized,  first  by 
the  group  in  silver,  then  "the  magenta, 
next  the  gold,  followed  by  the  black, 
and  lastly  the  orange  lace.  Down  and 
UP.  and  up  «nd  down  three  perilous 
staircases,  employing  the  full  resources 
of  the  Colonial  stage,  pranced  this  riot 
of  color  and  pretty  girls,  altogether  a 
picture  to  remember. 

And  for  comedians  Joe  Cook  •w»9 
again  at  his  trade  of  showman  extraor- 
dinary. For  dancing,  Chester  Fred- 
ericks s^/ept  the  stage.  This  youth 
could  show  the  Russians  something  of 
their  own  technique.  With  never  a 
sign  of  fatigue,  he  danced  a  long  pro- 
gram, each  time  giving  something  new 
In  steps. 

As  to  voices,  the  company  was  less 
fortunate,  yet  Mr.  Rome.  Mr.  Dunn  and 
Miss  Tabor,  sang  enthusiastically  and 
with  a  certain  facility.  T.  A.  R. 


from  wooden,  led  by  the  trim  and  twlnk 
ling  Florence  Mills.  A  KO^'^^^'^'m. 
of  pep. 

INBTFliTH'SBlLL 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

NEW  PARK— "The  Best  Peo- 
r>\e;'  comedy  by  David  Gray  and 
Avery  Hopwood,  with  Florence 
Johns,  Charles  Richman  ardj 
others  in  the  cast.    Third  week 

HOLLIS— "China  Rose,"  oper_ 
ette  bv  A.  Baldwin  Sloane  witl 
J   Harold  Murray,  Fern  Rogersi 
Robinson  Newbold  and  others  « 
the  cast    Last  week. 
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{ooin,"  mystery  p..i;,  u  .Ur.-.. 
August  Belmont  (Eleanor  Rob- 
on)  and  Harriet  Ford.  1/nst  two 
reeks. 

PLYMOUTH— "Cobra,"  Martin 
Jrown's  sensational  drama  with 
Valter  Gilbert,  Ralph  Morgan, 
31ara  Moores  and  others.  Third 
veek. 

S  H  IT  B  E  R  T— "Ritz  Revue," 
!;harlotte  Greenwood,  Brennan 
ind  Rogrrs  and  others  in  this 
iassard  Short  production.  Third 
reek. 

TREMONT  —  "Be  Yourself 
iCaufman  and  Connolly  musical 
!omedy,  featuring  Jack  Donahue 
knd  Queenie  Smith  and  including 
jeorpi-^  Caine.    Third  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  —  "He 
Tfho  Gets  Slapped,"  photoplay 
from  Audreyev  drama,  with  Lon 
Chaney,  Nom\a  Shearer,  John 
Gilbert,  Tully  Marshall  and 
others. 
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itament"  ha  marely  putx  Into  % 
m   passafBS  from   that  groati-^'i  ' 
lovo  poema,  "The  Sone  of  Sonjrs."  In 
"Kinnlly— "  and  "Tlbl  qimro  nomlnarc 
ntfiis"  there  Is  the  fleshly  touch,  but  it 
Is  not  too  audaolouH.    Somo  mlsht  And 
an  unhallowed  hint  In  "Taxlcub."  In 
the  foUowlne  the  ijrnxn  digtfor  enters: 
j  NURSERY  RHYMB3 

One  wnB  a  Indy  mm  lovely  as  light, 
Two  was  a  Boldler  all  buckled  for  flghl. 
I  Three  was  the  number  of  kisees  tho. 
kimed. 

Four  were  the  letter*  that  came  to  their 
tryst. 

Five  was  tho  hour  that  etruok  for  the 
fray. 

Six  were  the  bullets  that  hurried  to 

slay; 

Seven,  the  months  that  she  waited  for 

word   .   .  . 
Eight  are  the  yearn  since  the  tidings 

were  heard. 
Nina  ara   the   nuns   In   the  House  of 
Adieu — 

Ten,  if  we  count  the  one  under  the 
yew. 


We  mentioned  some  days  ago  a  to 
ume  of  poems,  'Tlame  and  Dust,"  b 
Vincent  Starrett,  published  In  a  ver 
attractive  form  and  In  an  edition  of  «5 
numbered  copies  by  Pascal  Covtd 
Chicago. 

Bir.  Starrett,  a  Canadian  by  birth 
lives  In  Chicago,  where  he  began  worl 
a»  a  reporter,  in  1914-15  he  was  a  wa 
correspondent  In  Mexico.  He  has  writ 
tea  booka  of  prose  and  poetry.  Inter 
sated  greatly  In  Arthur  Machan.  Am^ 
brose  Bleroe,  Stevenson  and  Stepher 
Crane.  Two  volumes  of  poems,  "Ban 
ners  In  the  Dawn"  and  "Ebony  Flame 


In  "Ella"  Mr.  Starrett  writes: 
"I  have  loved  so  many  Inksters  since 

1  learned  to  cherish  books, 
That  It  Isn't  easy  choosing  which  of  all 
I  love  the  best." 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Starrett  used 
the  word  "Inksters"  In  connection  with 
his  loved  authors,  for  "Inksters"  means 
a  scribbler,  an  Inferior  writer.  Charles 
Iteade,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  use 
the  word.  In  hia  "F:ighth  Command-  j 
ment,"  a  most  entertaining  book  about  i 
copyright  and  literary  piracy,  he  char-  ' 
acterlzed  English  journalists  "  who  In 
1860  were  abusing  Napoifcon  III  as  fol- 
lows; "These  Inksters  are  the  enemies 
not  only  of  the  country  but  of  the  hu- 
man race."  (We  hope  that  Reade  be- 
fore his  death  changed  his  opinion  about 
Napoleon  the  Little.  Reade's  eulogy  of 
that  sad-eyed  ruler  Is  queer  readUig 
today.) 


•inKym-;,  tjerenad- 
i  ;oo8  Jam  Noi  tis  iV, 
ul.io      'i'ho    Bllzz.ird    (W.  Ca'ini.ui; 
Tenor  solo.  Dr.  U-alter  Ix  Boyd.  The 
r<oll-Man  (Cecil  t'orsyth),  Vorrel  (Tom- 
11).  Amarlin  (Caoclnl).  To  the  Bun  (Cur- 
ran),    Snow     Fairies    (Forsyth),  The 
blnger  (Maxwell),  Mlsa  fihear.    lyj,  How 
a  Hose  e'er  Bluoming  (M.  Praetorlua), 
In  a  Gondola  (Mayer- Helmund)  Bari- 
tone   solo,    Mr.    Frederick    W.  Pope. 
Halleluiah    Chorus,    from     'Mount  of 
Olives"  (riiethoven). 

The  singing  by  this  Boston  Institu- 
tion was  enjoyable,  aa  always.  Un- 
fortunately many  of  Its  S'flo'  tton«  l-vst 
evening  offered  little  more  than  an  po- 
portunlty  to  hear  the  voices  of  'he 
singers — maybe  that  ought  to  be 
vnough.  Particularly  was  this  true  of 
the  firBt  port  of  the  program,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Haydn's  "Sere- 
nade." 

The  pteoea  In  part  2,  beginning  with 

Cadman's  "Bllzjiard,"  were  consider 
.ibly  more  Interesllng  (though  tho  orswi 
accompanlnient  did  r^nch  to  warm  the 
atmo.iphere  of  that  blizzard)  Steadily 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
i^rani  the  music  Itaelf  grew  moi-e  en- 
grosslnK.  It  wa.s  as  thoiig'h  Mr.  .Mollen- 
hiauer  had  carefully  buUded  toward  the 
glorious  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Beetho- 
ven. 

Miss  Shear's  slnglnc  waa  a  chamung 

ll  addition  to  the  evenlngs'a  onTertNtiw 
I  mant.  U.  I* 


and 
this 


ire  out  of  print.  We  are  told  they  bring 
lilgh  prices  In  tho  shops  making  a  spe- 
;lalty  of  first  editions  and  rare  books. 

— —  ^ 

Tile  announcement  of  "Flame 
Dust"  described  the  volume  In 
nanner: 

"Poems— whimsical,  romantic.  Ironic; 
Wems  of  traglo  hints,  poignant  lyrics 
if  love  and  death,  of  fate  aa  a  grave 
Ugger;  and  poems  of  comic  spirit  smll- 
ng  at  the  puerility  of  man." 
The  wording  of  thla  announcement 
hould  not  deter  lovers  of  poetry  from 
eading  the  volume.  There  ara  verses 
or  every  mood,  and  they  are  free  from 
ellberate  eccentricity  and  any  desire 
o  make  smug  and  respectable  citizens 
It  up  and  gasp. 

Hera  Is  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Starrett  «x- 


i»  clMI   rclsing  the  profession  of  reporting. 


DEATH-WATCH 
"he  great  man  lingers  In  the  arms  of 

pain, 

erene  before  the  creeping  shade  of 

doom. 

comforta  those  about  him  In  the 
room. 

i^hose  tears  fall  sllentlj'.    Out  In  the 
rain 

youth  In  oilskins,  vividly  profane, 
rudges  beside  the  splendid  house  of 
gloom 

nd  waits  the  moment  It  becomes  a 
tomb, 

hlnklng  the  World  waits  wWi  him  In 
the  lane. 

his  the 
smart, 

hough  vaguely  pity  may 
Ire; 


Sober-minded  and  maniacal  collectors 
alike  should  enjoy  the  "Ballade  of  Sa- 
cred Relics,"  which  begins: 
Napoleon  wore  this  hat  at  Waterloo; 

This  cape  adorned  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington; 

And  here  la  Cinderella's  fragile  shoe. 
And  there  the  basin  Don  Qiilxote  won 
Behold!   A  lock  of  hair  clipped— just 
for  fun — 

From    Samson's   head    (Delilah  'twas 
that  durst); 
But,  though  I     have  the  garters  of 
his  son, 

I  wish  I  had  the  head  of  Charles  the 
First! 

And  there  U  the  "Envoi": 
Friends,  here  are  relics — I  am  far  from 
done— 

Of  men  admired  and,  too,  of  men 

ftocurs'd; 

But  m  that  Jar,  beside  the  plokled 
Hun, 

I  wish  I  had  the  bead  of  (Varies  the 
First. 


sorrow,  and  not  his  the 
oppose  his 
:is  but  to  wait  a  signal,  nothing  more. 
'     "elrT        ^'"^  *  fiercely  beating 

e  shrieks  his  message  o'er  a  humming 
Wire: 

Uvlng  In  cnilcago",  associating  prob 
My    *lth    the  young 
ed  lions 
kr. 


loins  * 

1 


of 


middle 


and 

-  literature    all  roaring 

Stirrett  might  easily  be  suspected 
f  Jyrl  eroticism.  Even  our  friend,  "The 
Ing  <   .v^e  Black  Isles,"  whose  verse, 
ave  {  ten  pleased  our  readers,  at  tlme'^ 
«no  forget  the  first  series  of  Swin- 
ume      "Poems    and    Ballads"  thai 
wck  1  the  prim  Victorians,  and  no 
rturt  3Ubt  kept  him  from  being  .Vhe  Poe; 
jaur,  .te.  Just  as,  it  was  said,  "Madem 
iseU«    fle    Maupln"    ruined  QauUers 
^■"^"l^  for  a  chair  In  the  French  Acad- 
Ihcugh  this  has  been  denied.  But 


my, 


I      ■  •    -    "«o  i^ocu  aenii 

f  erf  ^   In    LIftle  Sqngs  from  the  Old 


Hera  Is  an  Imitation  of  Stevenson: 

IN  A  HIGH  WINDOW 
I  can't  go  out  today  because 

It's  raining  In  the  town; 
And  so  I  sit  up  here  and  watch 
j    The  way  the  rain  comes  down. 

'  The  thunder-people  are  at  play 
1    Up  there  beyond  the  sky; 
I  hear  their  shouting  and  I  see 
{    Tne  crack-whip  lightnings  fly. 

Tho  etrlpB  of  rain  that  whistle  past 

Seem  each  a  shining  pin. 
And  when  they  reach  the  yard  below 

The  thunder  drives  them  In. 

I  hear  the  rain  about  the  hou«e. 

And  beating  on  the  top. 
I  like  It  pretty  wall;  but  still 

I  wish  that  It  would  stop'. 

IB  cniloagc  now  the  favored  seat  of  j 
the  Muse?  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Mr.  Keith  Preston's  "Column  Poets,"  an 
ant-hology  of  verses  appearing  first  In 
the  (Chicago  Dally  News  and  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post,  now  published  by 
Mr.  Covlol.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
our  own  poets  ape  not  so  versatile,  not 
BO  lightsome,  not  so  generoua  tn  their 
jcontrlbutioni  to  t>1s 

APOLLO  CLUB  IN 

SECONDJJONCERT 

Enjoyable  Program  Given,  but 
I    icith  Second  Part  More  En- 
grossing 

'  The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  MoHenhauer, 
conductor,  gave  the  second  concert  of 
Its  Mth  season  last  night  at  Jordon 
hall.    Mlsa  Clara  Shear,  soprano,  waa 


the  soloist.  Program:  The  Ctovalier'a 
Song  (R.  Avery),  Deep  {Uver  (Arr.  by 
Burleigh),  scene  and  aria,  "Lucia'] 
(Donizetti),  Miss  Shear.    The  Phantorti 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra's  concerts  this  week  will  In- 
clude two  works  that  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  In  the  city:    Elgar's  or- 
chestral transcription  of  Bach's  Fan- 
tasia and  Fugue,  C  minor,  for  organ; 
land  Resplghl's  Concerto  Gregorlano  for 
violin,  to  .bR  played  by  Albert  Spalding. 
I  Blgar  first  orchestrated  the  Fugue  and 
jit  was  brought  out  at  one  of  Mr.  Goos- 
Itiens's  concerts  in  London,  where  it  gave 
so  much  pleasure  that  a  repetition  was 
demanded  and  granted.    The  Fantasia 
s\-as    first    played    at    the  Gloucester 
(Eng.)  festival  in  1922.    Respighi's  Con- 
certo was  brought  out  at  home  in  19-2 
when  Mario  Corti  was  the  violinist.  The 
second  movement  has  a  Gregorian  tone 
for  a.  subject  and  the  finale  is  an.  Alle- 
luia.    Jacques  Gordon,  concert  master 
of   the   Chicago   orchestra,   played  the 
concerto   in  Chicago  on   Oct.   31,  1924. 
Mr.  Spalding  has  played  it  at  Detroit. 

Wagner's    "Ride    of   the  Valkyries, 
prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  and  overture  to 
"Rienzl".will  complete  the  program. 

Percy  Grainger  at  his  recital  next 
Saturday  afternoon  will  play  four  pieces 
by  Balfour  Gardiner  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston,  also  music  by  Brahms  (^'af'f:" 
lions  and  fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel), 
Guion,  Marion  Bauer,  his  own  para- 
phrase of  Tchaikowsky's  "Flower"  waltz 
and  Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's  great 
organ  Fantasia  "and  Fugue,  G  minor. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  De  Pach 
mann  will  give  his  farewell  recital  In 
Symphohy  hall. 

Stuart  Mason  will  conduct  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra  at  the  St.  Jar.nes 
Theatre  that  afternoon.    "Plet  Heln,"  a 
I  rhapsody  by  Peter  Van  Anrooy,  will  be 
performed  In  Boston  for  the  first  time. 
1  Piet  Hein  was  a  famous  Dutch  hero,  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  V/est  India  Cowi- 
Ipanv's  servce.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval 
[battle   in   1629.    Van  Anrooy,   born  in 
! Holland  in  1879,  is  living  at  The  Hague, 
where  he  has  conducted  an  orches-.ra 
since  1917.    This  Dutch  rhapsody  or.  a 
folk  song  has  been  performed  in 
York    (1923)    and   in   St.   Louis  (1924). 
Mr.  Mason  will  also  conduct  Beetlioven  s 
"Corlolanus"  overture  and  Tchaikovsky'^ 
:  Fifth  Svmphony.    Rose   Zulailan.  con- 
tralto, will  sing  Verdi's  "Don  Fatale. 


A  STRAVINSKl  STRAVAGANZA 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Something  like  46  years  ago  my  Uno1» 
George    saw  fit  on   Christmas  day  to 
preseiit  me  with  a  toy  drum  and  mv 
j-oung  brother,  then  aged  3,  with  a  c?ne 
which  had  a  harmonica  In  Its  handle 
I  need  hardly  add  that  Uncle  George 
did  not  .  live  with  us.     He  abode  in 
safe  place  some  25  miles  away,  and  he 
was  furthermore  not  planning  to  attend 
our    Chrstmas    party.     Otlierwise  his 
ffifts  might  have  been  chosen  otherwise 
I  well  remember  the  day  as  one  marked 
y  an  Incessant'  music  In  the  Impres- 
iionis,Vc  manner,  which  had  deplorable 
results.    By  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
my  father,  fhorotighly  fed  "P.  P"'  * 
heavy  foot  through  the  head  of  my 
drum,  snapped  my  brother's  cane  In 

~ 


,  I   ,  t..'  li.ii  :no!ilca  part^v.to 

the  fin-.  'I'hft  remalnlUK  fiid  he  used  to 
i-x  ullenl  purpose  on  botii  my  brother 
un<l  m».  Of  all  these  things  was  I  re- 
mhi'i.-d  whll*  ■irlnklng  In  U'e  strains  of 
Slriivlnnkl's  "SJicrc  du  I'rln.V^mps"— If 
ih:ii  is  the  way  to  spell  It— at  a  recent 
.<\ iiil.bn),y  concert.  Thfrs  were  parts  of 
ll  wlii.  h  strongly  recalled  tho  Joint  ef- 
ff.ris  of  my  brother  and  myflf  at  dc- 
Msliig  wi?lrd  harmonies  and  utill  weirder 
dlssonHncr-s  on  that  memorable  Christ- 
mas afternoon.  But  wf  played  to  an 
unapprecla,gv»  public,  which  had  not 
yet  (lls.  overcd  that  the  worse  noise  ypu 
can  contrivH  to  mal.d  the  greater  genlUK 
you  probably  aro. 

Up  around  Mace's  Crossing,  where  I 
live,  thcro  abides  a  prejudice  In  favor 
of  a  tune.  We  are  old-fashioned  people 
who  still  bellove  In  lung-protectors  and 
t.he  eovereign  properties  of  the  rock- 
Infested  rye.  Wo  want  our  poems  to 
scan,  and  we  like  them  still  better 
when  they  rhyme.  We  havo  a  feeling 
that  If  music  is  worth  while  you  will 
find  yourself  whistling  a  stave  or  .\.wo 
from  It  after  you  come  home.  I  havo 
been  trying  In  vain  to  recall  any  parts 
lof  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  so  that  I  may 
whistle  them  to  my  wife.  I  made  a 
noise  ra.iher  like  Stravlnskl  when  I  was 
putting  out  my  galvanized  iron  barrels 
la.'t  Saturday,  and  hastened  to  call  the 
missus  HO  that  she  might  catch  the 
Idea;  bti.t.  alas!  the  next  movement  of 
the  barrel  was  a  disappointment,  and 
like  the  man  In  the  poem,  I  have  sought 
vainly  for  the  one  lost  chord  divine. 

I  was  Interested  to  read  what  was 
said  abput  this  matter  In  the  program  ; 
book.    It  appeared  that  wlien  the  music 
was  played  in  Paris  there  was  a  divided 
opinion.    Part  of  the  audiences  resorted  ^ 
to  boos  (not  the  kind  you  are  probably  ' 
thinking  of)  and  catcalls — the  sort  of  j 
thing  we  used  to  do  when  I  lived  In  ' 
I  Goffstown,  JJ.  H.,  when  a  B>how  failed  ■ 
1  to  commend  Itself;  I  never  before  Iqiew  . 
how  much  Goffstown  Is  like  Paris;  and  \ 
the  other  part  of  the  audience  applaud-  I 
ed  like  mad  and  said  things  like  "en- 
core"   and    "bis"    and  "bravlsslmp." 
Some  of  them  did  this  because  tjiley 
really  enjoyed  the  music.    Others,  like 
Mr.  Carl  van  Vechten,    toecause  they 
1  "somehow  felt  tjhat  free  speech  was  at 
i  stake."    People  with  names  like  that 
usually  do  feel  that  free  speech  Is  at 
stake;  and  we  all  know  that  speech  has 
got  to  be  freest  of  all  when  you  haven't 
anything  worth  while  to  say. 

Mr.  van  Vechten  was  excited  and 
stood  up.    After  a  while  he  became  con- 
scious that  another  enthusiast  behind 
him  was  l>eatlng  violently  on  his  CMr. 
van  Vecfhten's)   head  with  both  flsts, 
keeping  time  with  the  Intoxicating  din 
of  the  music.    The  fact  that  he.  didn't 
notice  this  assault  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  further  fact  that  when  he  did  no- 
tice  it  he  was  not  displeased,  together 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  Stravlnskl. 
If  tihe  .<»ame  thing  had  happened  during 
a  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
doubtless  there  would  have  been  mur- 
der done  then  and  there.    I  doubt  that 
any  other  than  Stravlnskl    has  this 
Orphic  power  to  make  assault  and  bat- 
tery appropriate  conduct  in  the  circles 
of  the  polite.    I  doubt  still  more  strong- 
ly that'  a  century  hence  conductors  will 
iDe  Including  this  curious  hotchpot  of 
cacophonies   in    their   programs.    I  am 
willing  to  concede  possible   merits  to 
Innovators;  but  the  test  of  this  new 
verse,  and  cubist  painting,  and  caco- 
phonic  music  will  eventually  be  Its  pow- 
er to  get  mto  Familiar  Quotations,  and 
the    Metropolitan    Museum,    and  tho 
steady-diet  of  symphony  fans. 

X  met  a  nice  lady  named  Gladys  on 
my  way  out.  She  said  she  was  crazy 
to  learn  to  play  the  kettle-drums  In 
Sacre  du  Prlntemps.  1  could  see  no 
reason  why  she  couldn't,  because  it 
didn't  seem  that  anything  she  did  could 
possibly  be  wrong.  Meantime  I  con- 
template a  Uttle  effort  of  my  own,  based 
on  the  themes  I  hear  dally  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  .at  Mace'e  Crossing, 
where  the  Saletn  line  diverges  from 
that  leading  to  Lowell  Junction.  It 
will  be  scored  for  three  locomotives,  48 
freight  cars,  six  dozen  milk  cans,  a 
crosslng-gong  and  five  automobiles,— 
one  Interchangeable  with  Ford. 

PHINEAS  REDUX 


INNOVATORS 

In  the  long  run  a  composer's  In- 
novations will  neither  save  him  nor 
break  him.  AH  that  ultimately  mat- 
ters is  the  quality  of  his  music;  whether 
it  Is  in  a  new  mould  or  an  old  one,  some 
one  else's  mould  or  one  entirely  his  own 
is  of  minor  Importance — Bmast  Naw» 
ir.a-.i. 


jKATHERlNE  PALMER 

Katherine  Palmer,  soprano,  with  the 
help  of  a  skilful  and  ,  musical  accom- 
panist. Meta  Schumann,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  This  was  her 
program : 

(  "Somml  Dei,"  Handel-Blbb;  "O  Bellls- 
jslmi  Capelll,"  Falconierl;  "Perche  dolce, 
caro  bene."  "Ah,  mal  non  cessate,"  Do- 
iiaudy;  "Allerseelen,"  Strauss;  "Noc- 
jturne,"  Marx;  "Hochsommer,"  "Post 
Im  Walde,"  Weingartner;     "Und  ges- 
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tern  hat  er  itilr  Rosen  gebracht,"  Marx; 
'■Lies  Salsons,"  Fevrler;  "Salutation," 
"Life,"  Meta.  Schumann;  "Pastoral,' 
Rybner;  "Sundown,"  Woodman ;  "Spring 
Fancv,"  Densmore. 

Miss  Palmer,  like  so  many  singers 
before  her,  made  the  error  of  securing 
novelty  in  her  program  even  at  the 
high  cost  of  quality.  Of  course,  she 
sung  some  good  songs;  the  little  airs 
of  Donandy  have  their  charm,  not  un- 
like, in  charucter,  that  which  pervades 
the  ancient  air  of  Falconieri.  The 
nocturne  by  Marx,  If  not  notably  dis- 
tinguished, rejoices  at  all  events  in  a 
fresher  spirit  and  spontaneity  than 
iilways  mark  the  work  of  that  much 
admired  man. 

The  four  songs  of  Fevrier,  if  sung  as 
well  a.H  they  need  to  be  sung,  sug-gest 
extraordinarily  well  the  sentiment  of 
,  the  poems,  and,  conventional  though 
they  are,  they  have  a  grace  about  them, 
and  a  sweetness— a  sweetness  indeed 
like  that  of  a  tuberose  unless  full  ad- 
vantage Is  taken  of  certain  rhythms 
and  accents  which  Fevrler  supplied  to 
save  them  from  becoming  cloying. 

Mis.s  Palmer,  by  the  way,  printed 
on  her  programs  excellent  translations 
of  these  iYench  poems— indeed,  of  all 
her  songs. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  "AUerseelen, 
a  fine  song  If  ever  one  was  written,  and 
Handel's  glorious  air,  as  dramatically 
stirring  today       the  day  Handel  set  It  ] 
down  with  pen  and  Ink.    It  there  had 
only  been  more  of  the  kind!  I 
5IIs3  Palmer  eang  the   air  remark-  i 
ably  well,  with  a  nice  feeling  for  the 
.■■•hape  of  Its  phrases,  with  a  good  un- 
derstanding of   its   emotional  conj^nt. 
To  the  Falconieri  air  she  brought  the 
grace  and  charm  it  deserves,  also  a 
smooth  legato  and   very   clearly  pro- 
nounced Italian,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
unusually  good  voice,  of  truly  dramatic 
quality,   for  the  most  part  well  pro- 
duced.   Her  German  she  pronounced  as 
clearly  as  her  Italian,   though  not  so 
finely;  her  French  was  not  so  distinct. 

Miss  Palmer  sings  so  well,  so  in- 
telligently, that  one  may  hope  she 
presently  will  sing  better.  Though 
beyond  a  doubt  she  herself  feels  the 
sentiment  of  her  songs,  she  has  still 
to  learn  that,  to  make  an  audience  feel 
It  as  well,  she  must  italicize  far  more 
heavily  than  she  now  thinks  fit.  To 
her  advantage  also  she  might  develop 
a  keener  sense  of  rythm  .       R.  R.  G. 


"The  living  are  .the  living 

And  dead  the  dead  will  stay. 
And  I  will  sort  with  comrades 
That  face  the  beam  of  day. 


The  poor  old  gawky  clothes-poles  that 

are  holding  up  the  line. 
Are  shivering  In  nakedness  beneath  the 

cold  moon-shine. 
Behold  the  pompous  rlght-shlrts  that 

the  wind  has  rounded  out. 
Like  fat  old  city  aldermen  returning 

from  a  rout. 
A-leaplng  and  a-Jumplng  as  If  careless 

as  to  what 
Their  blbulou.s  contortions  might  bring 

their  future  lot. 
And  see  the  baby  overalls— the  moon  ls| 

peeking  through  j 
Two  holes  that  tell  of  polished  cellar- 
doors  to  me  and  you. 
The  lacy  under-duddles  that  belong  to 

I'aughter  Kate, 
And  long-sleeved,  high-necked  nighties 

that  fall  to  mother's  fate.  i 
Hobnob    with    shirts    and    skirts  and' 

socks  In  the  most  familiar  way — 
Like  politicians  and  their  wives  before 

Election  day. 

M.  B.  W. 


WHENCE?  WHY?  WHITHER? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Comment  appears  today  not  aa  to  the 
still  unanswered  question  of  the  age  of 
Ann,  but  as  to   tliat  of  this  wagging 
world  of  ours.    Eminent  scientists  are 
quoted  in  terms  of  billions  of  more  or 
less  happy   new   years.    And  yet,  as- 
suming  that   it  was   born .  in  Annus 
Mundi  1,  what  other  than  space  was  in 
the  hole  into  which  it  was  Inserted? 
Where  had  it  wagsred  prior  to  that  in- 
sertion?    To    say   nothing   as   to  the 
Power  that  brought  It  to  our  present 
interested  attention  by  so  Inserting  It. 
Is  it  not  as  old  as  Time?     Or  John 
Drew?  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


LITERARY  SIMILITUDES 

Ben  Hecht  ...  An  unabridged  dic- 
tionary with  the  pages  loose  (very). 

George  Moore  .  .  .  Casanova  retold 
for  the  children. 

H.  L.  Mencken  .  .  .  The  Olympian 
Limited— stopping  only  at  Mercury  and 
the  Sun 

Sherwood  Anderson  .  .  .  The  triumph 
of  mind  over  marriage. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  .  .  .  Graduation  day 
;.  a  psvchopalhic  Institute 
1     Christopher     Morlcy  ...  .A  literary 
free  luncli  counter. 

.\my  Lowell  ...  A  jazz  band  in  a 
formal  garden. 

Hugh  Walpole  .  .  .  Canons— Crumpets 
—Cricket. 

Joseph     Hergcshelmer  .  .  .  Wine 
Women — and  Antiques. 

Zane  Grey  ...  All  the  way  by  Santa 


THE  DALYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  quotation  from  a  letter  written 
by   G.  W.  Chandler,  asking  for  facts 
about    the    celebrated  Daly  family  of 
Boston,  ca,me  to  the  attention  of  doubt- 
less the  best  authority  on  old-tltne  va- 
riety theatre  productions  and  actors  we 
ihavo    w-Jth    us    In    Boston— Mr.  Dan 
Leahy,  known  to  thousands  of  market 
men   for  bis  quiet   humor.     He  likes 
I  nothing:  better  than  to  catch  a  friend 
with    some    practical   joke.    In  other 
words,  he  will  pull  a  tale  with  serious 
face,  and  when  the  right  time  oomes 
his  Ingenuous  friend  "bites,"  and  this 
makes    Dan    happy  for  a  week.  Mr 
Leahy  Is  steward  and  general  all-round 
assistant    manager    In    a    dining  hall 
which  has  been  referred  to  In  these 
columns  from  time  to  tl,me.     He  has 
a  fairly  easy  Job — reporting  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  working  through 
until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  is 
closing   time    for   market  restaurants. 
After  that  he  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  but   enjoy  himself  until   the  ne.xt 
morning  at  4  o'clock. 

Knowing  of  his  Intimacy  with  the 
Dalys  I  interviewed  hlin.  with  the  fol- 
1  lowing  result — Dan  speaking— "Mr. 
Chandler's  assumption  was  correct. 

"There    were    10    Dalys,  father  and 
mother,  and  five  boys  and  three  girls. 
In  the  order  of  ages,  the  boys  ranged  ^ 
from  the  eldest,  Tim,  downward  through 
Bill,  Tom,  Bob  and  Dan,  and  the  girls, 
Lizzie,  Margaret  and  Lucy.    Lizzie  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Buckley,  afterward 
became  a  widow  and  kept  house  for  her 
I  father  and  mother  on  Charter  street  in 
the    North    end.     When    the  parents 
'  died,  she  removed  to  Revere.  Margaret 
and   Lucy   married  Ward  and  Yokes. 
The  father  was  a  wharfinger.    In  their 
primarj-  school  days,  the  children  at- 
tended" the  Freeman  school  on  Charter 
street.    This  was  across  the  road  from 
the   Daly  residence.    In   the  grammar 
grades   the  boys   went   to  the  Elliott 
school,  and  tiie  girls  to  the  Hancock 
school.    This  completed  their  scholastic 
research    although    it  is   evident  they 
were    smart   children   and   must  have 
absorbed  a  lot  of  knowlodge  in  their 
journey  through  the  world.    Every  one 
of  them  could  do  .something  in  the  en- 
tertainment line,  and  they  all  went  on 
the    stage.     At   one    time,    the  entire 
family,    with    the    exception    of  the 
parents  and  Tim,  traveled  with  a  pro- 
duction called  'Harvard  and  iale.  Also 
■Vacation.'    Bill  was  a  high  kicker.  In 
later  life  he  established  a  saloon  on 
Hanover  street  and  was  popular  as  a 
referee  at  the  important  boxing  matches 
in  the  '80s  and  '90s.    Tom  and  Bob  had 
a  well  known  saloon  on  Hancock  street 
called  'The  Oasis.'  it  being  located  at  a 
point  rather  remote  from  other  saloons, 
hence  the  name.    In  other  words,  it  was 
a  delightful  place  to  stop  and  je^'i^'e 
oneself  after  a  dismal  journey  through 
the  desert  of  respectable  residential  and 
business    avenues.     Everybody  knows 
that      Dan   became   one   of  the  most 
artistic  comedians  In  our  history.  John 
V  Fitzgerald  was  a  schoolmate  of  these 
bovs  and  girls,  and  so  was  I.   I  can 
remember  distinctly  how  we  boys  used 
[o  pull  Lucy's  nice  long  braids  when- 
ever we  passed  her  desk,  and  those  who 
know  what  a  peppy  little  actress  she 
was  can  imagine  how  some  of  us  got  a 
nasty  wallop  as  the  result  of  our  al- 
leged comedy."  „ 

At  this  period,  w*en  Dan  was  about 
to^aunch  "forth  Inan^  interesting  de- 


of  Tehudlni  and  Goyiiii  l  T  u  u\  )  ver 
heard  from  povidel  taschkei.  1  ask  by 
everybody  and  nobody  knows  about 
povidel  taschkel.  Please,  Chyam 
HIrsch  you  know  everything,  what  ie 
It  povidel  tasohkel.  SCIIMOOL, 

ICYRUSULLIAN 

Cyrus  UlllaTi,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  Tilght  In  Jordan  hall,  be- 
fore an  audience  large  and  unusually 
well  pleased: 

Impromptu  B  flat  Major,  Schubert; 
Barcarolle,  Sonato  B  Minor,  Chopin: 
Cradle  '  Song,  Bird  Song,  Palmgren; 
Valse  Triste.  Sibelius.  Naiads  at  the 
Spring,  Juon;  Rhapsody  F  Minor,  X)ohn- 
anvi;  Jardins  Sous  La  Plule,  Debussy; 
Etude  C  Minor,  Sternberg. 

Is  Schubert  once  more  coming  Into 
vogue''  Mr  Koussevltzky.  by  his  per- 
formance of  the  unfinished  symphony, 
appears  to  have  set  all  Boston  and  New 
York  as  well  by  the  ears.  A  pianist  or 
two  have  recently  discovered  that  the 
Viennese  composer  wrote  some  piano 
music  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  a 
song  on  a  recital  program  Is  no  longer 
so  unusual   It   makes  a  concert-goer 

'^Thls  novel  state  of  things  cannot  fail 
I  to  gratify  those  old-fashioned  folk  who 
have  never  wavered  in  their  faith  that 
Schubert  In  his  day  wrote  a  deal  of 

■  music  that  is  beautiful  and  delightful, 
and  some  that  Is  grand.  But  if  this 
music  is  to  become  the  fashion,  it  will 
be  well  If  performers  put  their --minds  , 
to  the  consideration  of  how  it  is  to  be 
performed.  ' 

The  formula  would  seem  to  be  simple 
enough.    Let  a  player  use  what  intui- 
tion he  possesses  In  trying  to  divine  , 
'What  Sdhubert  had  in  mind,  with  the  i 
help  of  such  Indications  of  tempo  and 

■  oi  loud  and  soft  as  the  composer  set 
down,    then   let   him    employ   all   the  j 
resources   of    modern    instruments    to  I 
mkke  the  meaning  plain  and  Its  ex- 

'pression  beautiful.  Intelligent  consid- 
eration, combined  With  Imagination  and 
sympathy,  would  surely  result  in  a  per- 
formance neither  dry  nor  unduly  flam- 
boyant.  .  ,j  ■ 

Mr  Ulllan  played  his  impromptt^  i 
last  night  with  becoming  simplicity, 
but  not  brilliantly  at  all,  nor  with  any  I 
air  of  relishing  Schubert's  entrancing 
rhythms.  By  the  same  argument  he 
played  the  Chopin  sonata,  of  which  he 
left  out  the  scherzo,  as  though  he  did 
not  revel  in  the  over-sweet  melodies, 
the  sharp  rhythms,  the  brilliant  passage 
work,  the  dramatic  force  of  the  open- 
ing theme,  the  fervor  of  the  close.  It 
may  be  musically  in  his  favor  that  ho 
did  not,  but  this  sonata  played  without 
unction— what  is  it  worth? 

Much  the  most  successfully,  Mr.  Ulllan 
dealt  with  the  first  pages  of  the  finale, 
for  there  he  felt  the  rhythm's  drive.  The 
Sibelius  waltz  he  seemed  also  to  like, 
and  the  Juon  piece.  He  played  with 
singularly  beautiful  tone,       R.  R-  G. 


Fe.  ,      .        to  launch  fortn  in  an  ,„i<=.^o. 

Carl    Sandburg  .  .  .  Pegasus    looping    -criotion  of  song  and  dance  men,  high 
CHEZ  BRENTANO.       dickers  and  the  like,  a  voice  came  from 


the  loop. 


The  Barry  Adage  recently  published 
the  announcement  of  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  bv  the  Rev.  T.  Elmer  Jones, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
that  town,  on  this  engrossing  subject: 
"Can  a  man  be  happy  in  Heaven,  w-ith 
his  wife  in  Hell?" 


,in«*air3  "AVhere  the  hell  Is  Leahy? 
Ten  him  to  come  up  here  and  hustle 
those  strawberries  down  so  the  gir-s 
can  get  them  picked."  It  is  the  delight- 
iul  custom  of  this  quaint  place  to  serve 
etra«-be.iry  sborccaka  eTsry  da-  during 
the  period  commencing  Dec.  20  up  until 
the  next  Au^g^ist^^^^  ^  roBINSON. 


NOCTURNE  ___ppT 

„  A   I  PXTER  FOUND    N  THE  STFSEbT 

(For  As  the  World  Wagrsi  A  LETT  UK  ruui-.  ^ 
My  neighbor's  wash  is  flapping  between       <^hva:n    Hi,Ac,h;    I    ask    >  ou  lou 

two  sturdy  trees  write    what    your  tnotnei    niaKCS   j  ou 

And  being  switched  aiid  beaten  by  the   povidel  taschkel.    ^  ^^\f,^"^^' 

'          unkind  evening  breeze.  everything  kosher  and-  trelf  by  all  kinds 


Let  us  today  revel  la  bacchanalian 
mood,  crowning  our  heads  with  roses, 
holding  aloft  the  wine  cup  -with  shouts 
of  "Evoe."  Let  the  cannikin  clink.  Let 
Us  crush  a  cup  of  wine,  and  drain  a 
stoup.  "Sir,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you." 
Comfort  us  with  flagons. 

'Twas  but  a  dream;  let  us  dream 
again,  for  waking  would  be  pain.  (Sob 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.) 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION 

NEAR  THE  NAPOLl,  1925 
Come,  draw  the  cork  and  flU  the  glass! 
Let  the  rich  liquor  bubble  free; 
What  though  man's  days  be  as  the 
grass)? 

While  breath  is  ours  we'll  merry  be: 

Give  us  the  purple  Burgundy, 

The  old  Sauterne  like  yellow  grain. 

The  scarlet  yield  of  Tuscany. 

Fill  high  the  glass,  a  truce  to  pain! 

Perchance  that  vintage  most  divine 
Was    garnered    near    some  northern 
stream 

Through  countless  wars  Incarnadine, 
By  scowling  castles  overseen. 
Mayhap  this  nectar  sparkling  yet 
Once  flooded  in  some  southern  tun 
The  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette. 
Fill  up  the  glass  ere  day  is  done! 

Out  from  the  haze  of  purple  vines 
■  The  whispering  shadows  softly  crawl 
i  To  trail  across  the  drowsy  hill  ^ 
The  magic  of  their  sombre  pall;  , 
The  last,  long  shreds  of  sunlight  fall  I 
Aslant  the  musty  old  chateau;  i 
The  twilight  settles  over  all. 
Turn  down  the  glass,  'tis  tima  to  go! 
Wollaston.  D.  W.  B.  j 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  1944 

THE  SAZERAC  COCKTAIL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

What  irresistible  magnet,  dear  chll- 
Idren,  drew  grandfather  back  to  quaint 
'  New  Orleans  every  February?  Think 
you   It   was   the   merry  spirit  of  the 
Mardl  Gras?    Or  the  brilliant  sunshine 


of  lazy"  winter  days?  Or  mayhap  evenl 
on«  of  the  delectable  auburn-haired.  I 
gray-eyed,  freckle- powdered  beauties 
for  which  New  Orleans  Is  so  Justly 
famous?  No — It  was  none  of  these. 
For  grandfather  had  once  "trod  the  i 
circuit,"  and  its  lure  was  forever  upon 
him. 

First  came  Ramos' — home  of  the  gin 
fizz — where  Ramos  himself  directed  a 
large  corps  of  trained  Abyssinian 
cocktail  shakers.  Then  on  to  a  place 
where  years  of  gulf  breezes  and  warm 
rains  had  obliterated  the  name— but 
from  whence  came  the  Sazcrac.  Here 
the  heights  were  attained— yet— Excel- 
.<!!or!  On  to  The  Old  Absinthe  House, 
where  for  countless  decades  absinthe 
had  dripped  from  a  silver  spigot. 

The  crowning  glory  of  all  was  the 
Sazerac,  And  how  was  it  compound- 
ed? Listen!  A  bit  of  sugar— a  soupcon 
of  water  (the  ancients  occasionally 
made  use  of  water)— then  bltter.s— two 
emerald  drops  of  absinthe— and  two 
fingers  of  whiskey— two  lumps  of  ice— 
a  brisk  stirring— a  lemon  peel  twisted 
1  deftly  over  it- and  'twas  done.  And 
then  — oh,  how  grandfather  did  lap 
those  things  up!  Nor  have  we  the 
heart  to  chide  him. 

Next  vieek's  lecture:  The  Pousse  Cafe. 

THE  LONG  SHOT. 

i  AN  OLD  MINSTREL 

1    France  McNL^h.  a  nogro  .minstrel  who 
'  wore   the  laurel  in  his  day— and  his 
day  was  a  long  one— died  in  Chicago 
near    the    ending    of    1924.  Eulogies 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  but 
In  no  one,  to  our  knowledge,  was  this 
significant  'fact   stated:     McNIsh  was 
originally   a   plumber.     Plumbers  are 
;  notoriously  mad  wags,  inveterate  jest- 
,  ers. 

Mr  SI  Prime,  in  his  account  of  a 
Symphony  concert  to  which  he  was  per 
suaded  to  go.  said:  "Drums  pounded 
like  tunket."  Will  some  one  give  us  the 
meaning  of  "tunket"?  The  slang  and 
dialect  dictionaries  fall  us  In  this  our 
hour  of  need. 

THE  RACE  NOT  TO  THE  SWIFT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

•"i-he  erudite  J.  G.  Swift  MacNelll,  a 
descendant  of  the  author  of  'Gulliver's 

n^'was  my  Impression  that  Dean  Swift 
never  had  any  children,  nor  even  a  wife. 
Of  course,  he  is  supposed  to  have  se 
cretlv   married   "Stella,"   but  I  never, 

beard  of  -^^^^'^V  BAGSTOCK. 

I  Some  think  the  Dean  married  "Stel- 
la'' others  scout  the  idea.  Much  Ink 
'jfas'been  shed  over  tbl»  auestion-mys- 
tt-r-v  It  vou  please.  One  of  the  best  es 
'sa>^'  on  Swifl  and  "Stella"  is  by  J.  Chur- 
ton  Collins.— Ed. 

HERTA,  BE  PRACTICAL 
A«!  the  World  Wags: 

^  The  engineer  at  the  factory  comes  up 
to  fix  the  clock  this  A.  M.,  and  he  says 
to  me-  "Won't  your  conscience  bother 

'  Listen,  gii"<^.  (,f  you  nohow, 

collar  jobs  aln  t  wo^^^y  ^^^.^  ^rag- 
""f  ^  r'thf  dough    I  ifain't  namln'  no 

Bl'i   '",.nh  which  shall  it  be-the  poet 
names.'    Oh  which  sn  j^q^L. 
or  the  plumber?  "■'^'^ 


LOVE 

Now  Marjory  is  seven  ywrs, 
'     And  I  am  nine  and  more. 
U't  went  astrolling  after  cream 
I    Into  a  Flatbush  store. 

'  The  handsome  clerk  said,  "Ladles,  yes. 
TMl  serve  you  with  a  rush." 
He  looked  «o  very  scrumptious  that 
■We  both  began  to  blush. 

He  smiled  at  us,  we  smiled  at  him. 

And  then  we  went  awa>  , 
■V^e  were  so  captivated,  yes. 

That  we  forgot  to  pay. 
Of  course  we   could  heve  sauntered 
back 

And  settled,  don't  you  see; 
But  oh,  we  could  not  stain  romance 

^^'Na"^harir  Crlnt  the  child  poetess 
of  Brooklyn,  age  12. 

"EVERY  KNOCK'S  A  BOOST" 

(Mound  Valley,  Kan.,  Times- Journal) 
AV    R    Shailer,  who  Is  resioing  with 
mother    Mrs.  W.   H.   Shailer,  SUB- 
ti  neTa  I  ainful  Injury  about  a  week 
when  he  bro-Ke  an  arm  trying  to 
^f«nk  a  Ford  car  at  BartiesvlUe,  Okla.. 
Xre  he\as  been  visiting.    He  Is  get- 
Une  along  as  nicely  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, Dr.  Jones  being  the  pnyslclftn. 

NOT  A  WORD  EVEN  FROM  THE 
CORPSE 

(Johnstown,  N.  Y..  Herald) 
The  casket  was  opened  In  the  chiirch 
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a  lonB  tine  filed  slowly  by.  In  It 
Chlof  of  Police  James  W.  Rynex. 
enzid  for  a  nilnute  and  then  went 
.with  bow*il  head.  There  al«o  was 
Lctlve  Stiiroant  Diamante  H&guccI, 
1  showed  no  emotion.  And  then  came 
l-or  William  W.  Carapbcll,  who 
Iped  tho  eilsc  of  the  casket  with 
Ji  hands,  looked  on  for  a  brief  apace 
|ho  fiaturfs  of  the  dead  captain  und 
|l  imM.si'd  on  with  srL  inloii. 

ITH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
10  11th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
ly  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
iuctor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
>.  Albert  SpaldlnjT  was  the  solo 
nist.  The  prop-am  was  as  follows: 
li.  Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  3,  O 
or,  for  strlne  orchestra;  Bach-El- 
organ  fantasia  and  Fufrue.  C  minor 
;t  time  In  Boston);  Resplghi.  Con- 

0  Oregorlano  for  violin  and  orches- 
(tlrst  timo  In  Boston);  Wagner,  Th« 
-  of  the  Valkyries)    Prelude  to  -to- 

Tln"  and  Overture  to  "Rienzl." 
r.  Koussevltzky  is  in  the  habit  of 
nffing  Interesting  programs.  Bach's 
certo  was  at  first  announced  for  this 
"lert,  then  dropped,  finally  restored, 
the  announcement  of  tlie  restora- 
was  after  the  Program  Book  had 
e  to  press.   Although  this  old  music 

1  anely  played.  It  might  better  hav« 
n  omitted  on  tho  program  of  this 
cert,  as  Elgar's  transcription  of  ths 
itasla  and  Fugue  followed  Immedl- 

■"■as  too  much  Bach 
concerto  Is 


l.iuuchters  WA  able  to  keep  iiealfd.  Mr, 
Frntst  Newman  wrote  not  long  ago 
"No  one.  I  confldenlly  assert,  has  really 
h^"rd  the  Hide  of  th«  Valkyr  es  who 
1  ;„s  not  heard  U  on  an  o'-f,^*'^' "'^.^J 
,,..,«t  m  hundred  t 
;,,,oul  half  that  number  In  the  orrh";''" 
,    ...craay.  Vet  we  In  t^.rn  can  conOd- 

'f^leU'^AUlio  Bowlder,  heard  the 
sic  distinctly  perched  hlfrh  at  the  oiner 
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ly.  and  there 
hout  contrast.    As  the 
.nuick  movements. 
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The  nu.sslun  Symphonic  Choir,  Baslle 
Kibalchick,  conductor,  sang  last  n\tnt 
In  Symphony  hall.  Tiiey  were  a  hand- 
some «li?ht  to  see,  ll  men,  11  women. 
In  costume,  less  gaudy  than  those  some 
Russian  choristers  wear,  very  tasteful 
distinctly  percncu  In   their  colors  a  delight.  They 

end  of  the  .     ,     the  prelude  to    gang  well,  exceedingly  well  so  far  as 

The  l""«.,"*;""i"reVuUy  and  technlQue  goes,  with  good  tone,  espe- 

■  •Lohengrin     was  „^^rture  to    ,.|ally  from  the  men's  choir,  precisely, 

Mvely  worked.  As  f"    \^;«„°„,tlc.  vu!-    yet   with   froodon,,   and   with  shading 
blatant,   Domp     ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  When  they  have  sung 

roKethcr  longer,  no  doubt  they  will  add 
to  their  present  excUencos  a  warmer 
•.pint,  a  freKhcv  Uvclln'iHS. 

They  !=ang  a  long  and  not  too  interest- 
ing program.  After  a  pretty  80"f 
the  14th  century,  came  a  curious  Glo.l.a 
Patrl  by  Gretchanlnov,  a  more  Impre.s- 
slve  Credo  by  the  same  composer  (with 
the  text  sung  by  Claudia  Ivanova);  " 


u"  r  —"'^ .some  con- 

iors  have  inserted  as  a  second  move- 
Si    ™,<'""ch  s    arrajigement    of  an 

ftn  lV.^°Z''''t  ^"""^'^  Sonatas  for 
lln  solo.    Mr.  Koussevltzsky  used  the 

the   Bach  Society's 
Teas  (n 


edition. 


5^J.    ^'"^  former  performances 
y  harpsichord 
Jed  th')  "continuo  '  part. 


•      .,1  .    vuiuiniio  part 

L^l^'wruf  ""I  '"^  ^"^^  t°  orchestrate 

""•'"'eed  the  Prelude 
_'ie    bt.  Ann  s    fugue  as  far  back  as 


IL  J'^=»"-?^'-iptlons  by  Esspr  and 
ert  have  been  played  here  at  Svm- 
>  .y  concerts.  There  is  no  irreverence 
this.  Bach  himself  did  not  scruple 
e.\ercise  his  ingenuity  in  transcrlp- 
is.    The  question  is  " 

orchestration  is 
ether   the   labor  was   worth  while, 
•haps  We  are  old-fogylsh.  but  we  prc- 
Bach  s  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  their 
.ed  btauty  or  grandeur  to  the-  doubt 
adornment 


simply  whether 
well    done  ajid 


adornment  of   modern  and  gaudy 
iss.    Elgar  was  more  successful  in  his 
Matment  of  the  Prelude  than  in  the 
tzen  liberties  he  took  with  the  fugue, 
which  he  wrote  with  a  nomn  anc" 
I  cumstance 


ttisi 


iniiitt 


Mtnil' 
dill! 

liler,  * 
m«. 


^^'hltman  changed  and  tinkered  this 
line  more  than  once.  Jn  the  "Author's 
Kdltlon"   Of   1S7G.   now   b'  f'.t 
havn: 

"Walt  Whitman  am  I,  a.  lio.smvM, 
Of  mighty  Manhattan  tli«  son." 
This  luiB  a  noble  swing,  a  broad  and 
lusty   sweep.     What    induced    him  to 
ruin  the  line  In  later  editions; 

"Walt  Whitman,  a  kosmoe, 
Of  Manhattan  the  son'".' 
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;:!^^i':tur;:^rsi=^rusw.. 

P/le.d,  any  -''-rth^plnr^'rroom 
at  H  urcat  distance,  wun  1  moment. 


was  de- 
scored  after- 
much  excite- 
tier  w-orkman- 

fir-'t  played  by 
-arly  In  1922,  Is 
often  beautiful. 


■  KA.  """        conductor,  orchestra  and 

■     .  •"dience 

MM* 


7'"'  .""cS  overture  to  "Ruslan  an- 
lows:  Ollnlva^  I   symphony  No- 


lows:  G>'"''"'             V    symphony   No.  the  text  sung  by  Claudia  Ivanova)  a 

I.udmlUa'':  /T^a^""fJ'/^\^P.acte  fromlcommonp^        Ave  Maria  »" 

8.  E  flat;  Weber-Mahler  e.U^^^^  the  solo 

"The  Three  Plntos.  tranck.^t^^^^^^^  Ludmlla  Theodorova,  the  or- 

monts    '""""^  .^l  „,:,'ic  "to  ''Midsummer  cheKtral       sounding  ac< 

Scherzo  from  the  mus  e  lo    _          Pro-  hummed    by    the  chorus 

Night's    Dream  ;     i-'szi-.  ^^^^  humming  In  the  c< 

...J....  ^wt^^l9>tr          'Vn     /*lft«A      the  C 


^  Is  there  already  a  revolt  against 
*  Conrad-worship?  Mr.  John  Shand  writes 
In  the  Criterion,  an  English  quarterly: 
"He  had  many  faulta,  and  In  the  later 
novels,  his  vices  began  to  exceed  his 
virtues.  .  .  .  Henry  James  was  the 
last  person  he  should  have  studied. 
.  .  .  Tho  heavlnesH  of  his  ^iirose 
»  ,  .  is  merely  a  striving  for  opulent 
word-painting  and  'beautifully  eadericed 
sentences,  I  must  and  do,  dislike  It." 


ludea. 


  I  Mercy,"  muslo  so  sprigiuiy,  u'c   

Reoorta  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  Lectures  i  notwithstanding,  and  so  admirably  sun^, 
nepvito  VI  •  •  ^..^i^r^^a  -^.p^tUrt  hsve  it  again. 


..^......^..ni.wcs    that    might    inspire  a 

llltary  band  to  blow  their  wi.nd  and 
<ick  their  cheaks.    it  is  an  old  and 
I  >roughly    erroneous    idea    that  the 
I  tan  fugues  should  be  played  by  organ- 
Is  from  beginning  to  end   with  the 
power  of  the  Instrument.    We  know 
>ni  musicians  who  heard  Bach  that 
was  very  skilful  in  registration.  In 
■nding  timbres,   in   the   use   of  solo 
■PS.  Elgar  fiist  transcribed  the  fugue 
d  the  first  performan'-e  fired  the  Brlt- 
1  heart  so  that  n  r  -etltion  was  de- 
jnded.    The  Fanta 
>rdt,  "d  not  causr 
ent,         it  shows  '" 
Ip. 

Respiehi's  concert."!, 
arlo  Cortl  at  Rome 
I  Interesting  work, 
I  times  Impressive.  The  opening  is 
h'.rmlng  in  Its  pastoral  mood.  If  here 
here  is  the  suggestion  of  shepherds  of 
ae  Campa,s!na.  in  the  later  move- 
jients  there  is  the  reminder  of  a 
Oman  basilica,  intoning  prie.sts,  the 
plemn  and  magnificent  ceremonies  of 
lie  Holy  Church.  The  concerto  is  not 
w  the  glory  of  a  virtuoso  alone.  Here 
!  no  display. piece  to  arouse  gaping 
■onder.  Rpspighl  has  written  a  sym- 
jhonic  work  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
''he  orchestral  score  is  a,?  important 
,s  are  the  solo  measure?.  The  second 
|iovement  connected  v.ith  the  fii-st  by 
'  cadenza  Is  too  long-spun  out  for  Iti 
ontents,  and  the  attention  wanders 
tfore  the  ending.  This  is  a  common 
■auit  in  modern  compo.sitlons;  pro- 
i.xlty,  the  Inability  to  stop  at  the 
i.-umatic  or  psychological  moment; 
he  composer's  evident  pleasure  in  hi? 
wn  musical  flow  even  when  it  Is 
hallow.  Mr.  Spalding  gave  an  ad- 
nirablc  performance,  admirable  in 
very  way,  technically  and  sesthet- 
cally.  He  richly  deser\-ed  the  tribute 
>aid  him  by  conductor.  orcheKtrn  nnd 


at  Columbia 

nonTMintlonii  on  Contemporary  Drama,  by 
CU??or^Uamllton:  Tho  ilacnilllan  Company. 
Sow  Vork. 

Mr.  Hamilton  delivered  a  series  oi 
nine  lectures  at  Columbia  University 
this  year.  The  book,  he  says.  Is  a 
stenographic  record  of  these  lectures,  or 
rather  informal  conversations,  for  he 
went  to  the  platform  with  only  Ideas  In 
his  head  and  his  watch  in  his  hands. 
When  the  publisher  wished  to  preserve 

ton 


THE  DRAMA  TUUai 


Mendelssohn.  I  sung  by  ^^'^"^^]-J_^^°^°^:Zv^^tm°^ 

■there  was 

 B   -  course  of  the 

evening.     To  close   the   group  «f  i 
clesiastlcal  music  the  choir  sang    Xnn  j 
Sea  of  Life."   by  Archangelesky,  and 
a    chant,   by    l^vovsky,    "Lord,  Have 
Mercy,"  music  so  sprightly,  the  words 


that  the  audience  woilJd  have  it  again. 

Secular  music  came  next,  an  arrange-  j 
ment    first— more  humming— of    ^.chu-  ; 
mann's  "Andenken,"  and  then  a  /one,  > 
".Slow  and  Gay,"   arranged   by  Kioai-  , 
chick.  Zlna  Ivanova  sang  the  solo  In 
Tchaikovsky's  "Nightingale,"'  and  Mi .  i 
Creona,  a  tine-voiced  tenor,  sang  from  | 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Sadko,"  lively  mu- 
sic at  last,  so  well  sung  by  soloist  and 
chorus  that  the  people  wanted  to  hear 
It  once   more.   The  group  ended  wltli 
songs  for  men's  chorus,  a  serenade  and 


Vhen  the  publisher  wished  to  preserve  ^^"l^ZV.ons  of  Llttie  Ru..sla  and  a 
hese  lectures  in  book  form,  Mr.  Hamil-  folksong,  "Shlof  mtln  Feigele, 

on  drew  back  for  a  moment.    He  said  ^,y  Henry  Gideon. 

The  women  later  sang- or  so  the  pro- 
gram read— a  wedding  song  and  a  luUa- 


[UIl    UICVV  —  .  

I  hat  his  best  writing  would  be  unspeak 
able  and  his  best  talking  would  be  un- 
readable.   In  this  he  did  himself  injus- 
tice, for  the  book  is  singularly  enter- 
taining, and  the  more  so  because  Mr. 
Hamilton,  as  if  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  standing  before  the  class,  talks 
at  times  In  a  surprising  manner  and 
makes  rash  statements  in  a  cocksure 
manner.     Thus   he   declares   that  "of 
course,   Mr.   Kipling  has  been   for  40 
vears  the  greatest  living  person  who 
writes   In   the  English   language";  no 
play  Is  "more  perfectly  planned  or  more 
perfectly  written"  Uian  "CsTano  de  Ber- 
gerac";  Shaw's  "Saint  Joan"  Is  "ahnost 
unpardonably  poor."     Poor  Shaw  does 
not  believe  In  love,  because  "he  has 
never  experienced  lovo  In  his  lite  time 
of  68  years."    What  has  Mrs.  Shaw  to 
say  in  reply?   Anton  Chekhov's  dramas 
are  "dreary."    Maeterlinclc's  plays  are 
"more  real  than  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries."     "Perhaps   the  most 
satisfactory  dialogue  that  Is  now  being 
written  for  the  American  stage  is  that 
of    Miss    Rachel    Crothers."  Pinero's 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  was  in 
1S93  "the  first  great  play  that  had  been 
WTitten  In  the  English  language  for  11« 
years." 

Mr.  Hamilton  "speaks  right  out  m 
meeting."  He  does  not  like  the  elab- 
orately literary  composition  found  in 
the  iilays  of  "my  friend,  Mr.  Percy 
MacKaye";  and  then  he  gives  his  friend 
a  neat  thrust  under  the  fifth  rib: 
"Mr.  MacKaye  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard, and  has  never  quite  got  over  it." 
Thus  does  the  Columbian  knock  a  rival 
university  and  his  friend.  All  In  good 
nature,  of  course. 

The  lectures  are  on  these  subjects: 
The  Contemporary  Drama,  Rostand, 
Shaw,  Barrie,  Pinero,  Galsworthy, 
Plrandella  and  Maeterlinck,  American 
Drama  at  the  Present  Time,  Eugene 
O'Neill.  Shaw  writes  plays  wljh  the 
intellect;  Barrie  with  the  emotions; 
Pinero  with  Intellect  and  emotions. 
Shaw  is  a  lecturer;  to  Barrie  the  thea- 
tre is  literally  a  play  house;  Pinero 
uses  the  theatre  merely  as  a  theatre; 
Galsworthy  writes  plays  fo^  the  sake  of 
social  service;  Pinero  for  tha^ake  of 
writing  plays.  "If  Mr.  Shaw  prefers 
to  lecture,  why  shouldn't  he  hire  a 
hall?"  Galsworthy  errs  in  being  non- 
partisan, as  In  "Strife"  and  "Justice." 

Always  interesting,  often  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head,  often  stimulating,  Mr. 
Hamilton  takes  great  pleasure  in  the 
superlative.  One  wishes  that  he  had 
more  respect  for  "The  emphasis  of  un- 
derstatement.'' But  he  was  lecturing, 
and  it  was  necessary  tor  him  to  hold 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  He 
could  not  afford  to  weigh  his  words.  To 
us  the  chapter  In  which  the  critical 


by  arranged  by  Lladov,  ^^I^ 
rangements  by  KIbalchick  of  the  Volga 
Boat  Song,  and  a  song  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks. There  were  also  Ukrainian  soi^BS, 
arranged  by  Leontovich  and  Koshetz, 
and  Serbian  an*  Bohemian  songs,  and  a 
polonaise,  arranged  by  Kilbalch Ick.  The 
audience,  of  very  good  size,  took  mani- 
fest pleasure  in  the  music  and  the  sing- 
ing. ^-  ^'  ^• 


At  the  last,  tenderly, 

From  the  w^alls  of  the  powerful  fort- 
ress'd  house, 

FYom  the  clfysp  of  the  knitted  locks, 
I  from  thfe  keep  of  the  well — 

1  Let  me  be  wafted.  Closed  doors. 


'  Let  me  glide  noiselessly  forth; 
!  With  the  key  of  softness  unlock  the 
j  locks — with  a  whisper, 

I  fiet  ope  the  doors  O  soul. 

I  Tenderly — be  not  Impatient, 
(Strong  is  your  hold  O  mortal  flesh 
Strong  is  your  hold  O  love,) 

I  WALT  WHITMAN. 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  was  taken 
t  such  a  rapid  pace  that  it  might  h.ave 
leen  entered  on  the  program  as  "The 
Salop  of  the  Valkyries."  We  prefer  a 
Ittle  slower  tempo,  not  so  slow  as  to 
niggcst  the  passing  of  work  horses  past 
.  0  reviewing  stand  but  surely  not  ao 
•   that  one  asks  whether  Wotan'a 


Those  who  think  that  Whitman  WTOte 
carelessly  and  was  contented  with 
"anything  that  came  out" — the  negro 
minstrel  bassoon  player's  reply  to  his 
comrade  who  asked  him  what  he  was> 
going  to  play — should  examine  the  "In- 
clusive Edition  of  'Leaves  of  Grass'  " 
edited  by  Emory  Holloway,  and  pub- 
lished recently.  The  boqlc  contains 
nearly  170  pages  of  -variorum  readings 
compiled  by  pscar  Lovell  Triggs. 

Did  Whitman  by  revision  improve  his 
original  lines?  In  more  or  less  polished 
versions  we  miss  the  sturdiness,  the 
"barbaric  yawp"  of  the  earlier  edi- 
tions. Tennyson,  Yeats,  George  Moore, 
are  among  those  who,  discontented  with 
the  first  work,  liave  sometimes  bettered 
the  expression  and  sometimes  weak- 
ened It. 

In  the  first  edition  of  ''Leaves  of 
Grass"  (1855).  there  was  a  self-char- 
acterization beginning:  "Walt  Whitman, 
an  American,  one  of  the  roughs,  a  kos- 
mos."  We  first  knew  about  this  ex- 
traordinary book  of  1855  by  reading  in 
boyhood  days  a  review  published  in 
Putnam's  Magazine  of  the  year  that 
saw  the  birth  of  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
I  (What  an  excellent  magazine,  Put- 
j  nam's  was;  a  monument  to  the  fine 
taste  of  George  William  Curtis,  the  edi- 
tfc-  ^y,ar.t.r  tn  wnicn  uie  cniica.i    tor.    And  later  came  the  Galaxy,  also 

"That  he  was  an  American,  we  knew 


LIterarj'  critlci.sm  in  the  United  States 
was  never  more  acute,  more  .searching, 
cm  a  higher  plane,  with  more  felicitous 
expression  than  It  Is  today. 

Clement  Wood  in  the  Literary.  Re- 
view of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
quotes  the  death  of  Pierrette  In  "Loves 
and  I.,osse8  of  Pierrot,"  by  William 
Griffith: 

Afraid  of  being  in  disgrace, 
And  hurrying  to  dress. 

She  heard  there  was  another  place 
In  need  of  loveliness. 

She  went  so  softly  and  so  soon, 
She  hardly  made  a  stir; 

But  going,  took  the  stars  and  moon 
And  sun  away  with  her; 
and  adds:  "William  Griffith,  you  said 
a  mouthful;  and  we  tliank  yoi\.  for  this 
clear  bearfty.  In  an  hour  thirsty-ripe  for 
its  rare  high  tonic."  I  Beauty  like  a 
high-ball.  Or  beauty,  to  quote  the  re- 
viewer, "with  a  pansy  face  and  a  pansy 
soul."  We  prefer  the  comparison  to  a 
high-ball. 

Heywood  Broun  in  the  New  York 
World:  "Having  talked  and  glowed 
about  'Tom  Jones'  for  a  full  15  years 
after  leaving  college,  I  decided  to  read 
the  novel  once  again.  I  found  it  dull 
stuff  and  hard  going.  There  are  at 
'least  20  books  written  In  the  last  10 
iyears  which  interest  me  more." 
i  And  Mr.  Broun  asks  whether  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Fielding  and  Smollett 
lever  wrote  a  novel  half  so  good  as 
ir'Kim"?  Thus  are  Fielding  et  al.  pitch- 
iforked  Into  outer  darkness. 

Wo  lUto  to  hear  the  young  Uona  of 
the  press  in  New  York  roaring  as  they 
seek  their  prey  in  literature,  the  play- 
house and  the  concert  hall. 

DID  BORIS  RETREAT? 

.\s  the  World  Wags  : 

I  chanced  to  be  dancing  with  the 
hostess  as  the  last  expiring  gasp  of 
1924  quivered  on  ttie  brink  of  low 
twelve.  We  paused  an  instant,  watch- 
ing the  clock  and  waiting  for  its  voice 
to  sound  its  knell  and  welcome  all  In 
one.  Now  the  hostess  was  comely  and 
into  my  mind  came  the  desire  to  offer 
her  a  kiss  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  yet 
someliow  I  hesitated.  Sensing  my  dar- 
ing wish  as  women  will,  the  hostess 
looked  full  into  my  hungry,  vibrant  soul 
and  murmured :  'Shall  I  assume  the  of- 
fensive 7" 

Consummate  art  if  you  ask  me, 
What !  BORIS. 


Did  any  one  ask  "WTiat  are  Keats?" 
When  a  copy  of  the  first  •edition  of 
Keats's  poems  brought  at  the  sale  of 
the  Chew  Library  in  New  York  $517? 

(All  jokes  on  the  late  Beverly  Chew's 
surname  are  barred.) 


_  Tic^  rVNelU  who  "not  only  tells 
one  on  Mr.  0-«eui^ 

a,e  ^°/^t  °^%l^tor  Tni  Is  descend- 
demned  by  ^""a^*  but  Is  "fully 
^i^fof  bSg  the  objurgation 
'"'^^^  I  hLltto  blow  from  either  fist, 
f  "i^  ifi.-«  In  rlally  admirable  bar-room 
And  like  all  sentimental  side; 

fn^lTs  •sentiment*' IS  -  humane  that 
outntlmes  it  turns  to  poetry- 


before,  for,  aside  from  America,  there 
i.s  no  quarter  of  the  universe  where  Such 
a  production  could  have  had  a  genesis. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  roughs  was  also 
tolerably  plain:  but  that  he  was  a  kos- 
mos,  is  a  piece  of  news  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for.  Precisely  what  a  kosmos 
is  we  hope  Wait  W'hitman  will  take 
early  occasion  to  inform  the  Impatient 
public." 

The  reviewer  was  not  In  destructive 
mood,  for  he  quoted  passages  "equally 
remarkable  in  point  of  thought  and  ex- 
uresslon."   


HOW  TO  TELL  THE  MILLENNIUM 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  musical  revue  H  produced 
without  a  Dixie  song. 

When  tooth-brushes  stop  moulting. 

When  there  are  the  same  number  of 
spoons  in  Uie  C  P   Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday night  as  there  wer,e  on  Monday 
morning,  the  week  of  a  big  church  con- 
ference. 

W'hen,  traffic  cops  say.  "Pardon,  sir, 
but  aren't  you  parked  wrong?" 

When  the  President  of  France  and 
the  President  of  Germany  throw  their 
arms  around  each  others  neck  and 
shout.  "Erin  Go  Bragh!" 

When  subwiay  conductors  stop  bawl- 
ing, "There's  lot  of  room  up  front- 
move  up!" 

When  friends  stop  asking,  "What  is  a 
unit  of  electricity  in  three  letters  be- 
ginning with  'o'?" 

VEE  DEE. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  HERE7 

(News  Item  In  Ocala,  Fla.,  .Banner) 
The  finance  committee  did  good  work. 
They  managed  to  collect  it  all,  about 
5150  for  :he  preacher.  We  all  feel  that 
he  was  a  godsend  to  the  malaria  beau- 
bonic  plague,  smallpox,  seren-year  itch, 

nnd   typhoid-stricken   town  oi    in 

which  the  devil  and  his  doctors  are  busy 
here  day  and  night  with  their  hypoder- 
mic needles,  injecting  hell  into  the  peo- 
ple. With  this  motto:  "Bob  your  hair 
and  be  a  llapper,"  or  "(3et  a  Ford  car. 
Drink  Moonshine,  and  be  a  Sport." 
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.  1 .  .  ilighstepper's 
Dannette,  Inc. 


.o^^■^1s:  Acts  I  and  H  by  teclair;  Act  III  by 


I  Fats  by  Throwemon.. 
cotgear  by  Sholiomo-wsky." 
;see  any  theatre  program  of  today. 


Octave  Mirbeau  is  chiefly  know.  ^  Z^:fi:t 
v.olent  novels,  in  which  he  so  ^f^  ^^^^^'^^y^^:^  sont  les 

i.g  rather  than  revolting;  and  P"^^,^'^^  .[^^^^^  ^ave  in  the  United 
A^ires;'  -^^<=^V^--^^^^'^;"%,fi^^He  do  not  read  the  novels,  or 
States  the  success  it  deserved.    The  ^  "Scbastien 

.cad  tbem  holding  the  nose,  espeoally  -^cn  they  P  P  ^^^^^ 
Uoc-h,"  "L-.Vbbc  Jules/' de  cha.bre.- 
-.,ovy  of  sadist!,  pass.on-and    Le  J         ..^i„go"  was  brought 

;ii.lto.,-y  of  a  do.  "Pingo"  reminds  us  ^^^^^^^^^Jj,  Mirbeau. 
into  one  of  the  lirst  cross-word  puzzles,  b^ut  ^^1thout  x. 

■nrbea.  died  in  lOLT.  deser^.«  a  ^t^  S 
...K,u  has  given  hi..:  ''^^^^^"^^^^^^  the  corpse  its 


'aturalism;  Mirbeau  rejects  this  ;;\;Vr  of  him;  but  Andre 

stench."  Remy  de  Gourmont  -^"^J^^^  ^^^^^f^^  of  Mirbeau's  works  there  li 

--r:;:nrw;^ri;rao=^^  -ywomdin-i: 

lent  tbem,  and  that's  what  Mirbeau  has  done. 

..ammarion  of  Par.  has  -^^^  -^-^^ 
tected  after  his  death.  '^.^^  rtf^J.paper.  of  Paris.   His  com"- 

taining  articles  contributed  or>gmalb  to  r^ewsp  P      ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^ 
,.ents  on  plays,  comedians,  cnt.s  w  r e   ften  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „ 

,ny  page  in  his  romances  or  any  seen,  m 


^■■"y  f-s^  -  ,  r„n,edians"  published  in  Le  Gaulois  in  Sep- 
article,  "The  Return  of  tbe  Comedians    p  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

tember,  1884.  might  fui-msh  a  ^^l^ZsH Ul^^  among  themselves 
After  a  savagely  ironical  account  ^^^^J^^l^,^^^^  ,,eir  plans,  Mirbeau 
,.bout  their  summer  adventures,  their  comp 


i.DOUl   men   —  _  ijwio 

speaks  of  theatrical  conditionsjnjnsjune. 


s  no  longer  wish  to  "    them,  comedians 

.  write  them  the  public  ^X:::^:^  Zr..^ 
no  longer  wish  to  play  in  the-.  To^  y.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  longer 

has  talent.  The  only  question  is  whether 


"ITflna  nlavs  dramatists  no  longer 
"Managers  no  longer  wish  to  accept  fine  plays,  _  „_„^,,„, 

),  the 

lay  in    ,  ,  . 

„  •       4.oT,f  whatever  its  source  may  be, 
and  money  is  all  important  ^^^^^^^^  ^he  only  qu 

the  question  whether  an  actres  has  t  lent  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

,he  is  beautiful,  -^^^'^^'^/^^^^^ran  elegant  manner;  whether  her  pro-, 
whether  she  wears  her  costumes      ^"J  ^  ^    ^^ta  and  scenes, 

-^^"^'.nd  wLTd^ssTdr^ressed.  Thanks  to  a  custom 


but  by  costumes 


1  women  are.^ea  laees  ex 

.hat  still  exists,  one  condesc-d^^^  ^ue  rpro-  «  P^'  ^^^^ 

Mbited  around  exposed  ^^^^^'^^^f^^^^^^^^^  verses  pooriy  rhymed, 

-ou  will  but  it  matters  not  if  the  prose  is.oq      ,  ^y,^  ^^n- 

■  '  t  dramatis 

Laaghter  is  eKcited  only  J,' ft.  fla».e»  of  di- 


p..  s.„P>a,  d.„at..s  a„  - -^^a^.e 

'        .ea.  .a«,  ^  C-^"'™: -""^ 

„„.di,  Francaisc,  was  .i™"-^^:  rvous  abo.t  acting  b.fo-  a 

:  ,  order  .0  play  Ite.n;^  f ',JV„        simple  ^'oolto  dresses 

audience.    When  as  x.ux.  ^hese 


Parisian  audience 
■.hat  she  had  wor 


,n  at  rehearsal,  some  one  said  to  her. 


;aw  only  some   ielwwuT^F^ature  wirkiHgTiTextraordinary  costumes  of 

the  latest  fashion.  ...       .       ,  ^     ^  j 

"The  newspapers  publish  the  description  of  these  too  elaborate  dresses 
before  they  review  the  play  itself,  and  before  the  women  in  the  audience 
hear  what  the  actress  is  going  to  say  -on  the  stage,  and  while  she  speaks, 
thev  gaze  indifferent  to  words,  through  opera  glasses,  at  the  costumes 
of  the  magnificent  dressmaker."  Yet  Mme.  Desclee  played  Froufrou  most 
simply  dressed,  and  the  little  muslin  dresses  of  Mme.  Mars  were  cele- 

^"^^^^'N'ow  when  a  renowned  actress  goes  on  a  tour  she  displays  the  col- 
lection of  costumes  she  is  to  take  with  her  as  one  exhibits  in  a  shop  a 
Wde's  trousseau  for  reporters  to  describe  the  lace  underwear. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Younser,  took  by  the  throat  a  dress.naker  who 
asked  him  one  dav,  "Dear  master,  shall  we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  to- 
gether in  your  next  play?"  Dumas  said  to  Claiet.e  that  his  dream  would 
hp  to  nroduce  a  play  without  signing  it,  in  summer,  with  one  simply  set 
scei^  ankSiou?  any  costume  that  could  be  described.  "The  theatre  m-.11 
die,  choked  by  its  accessories."  _____ 

When  Leon  Gozlan,  the  author  of  "Le  Gateau  des  Reines."  having 
asked  Meissonier  to  design  Louis  XV  costumes,  took  the  sketches  to  no  less 
an  actress  than  Augustine  Brohan,  a  woman  of  great  intell.gence,  she 
was  horrified:  "Does  M.  Meissonier  take  us  for  our  grandmothers?  And 
so  the  court  of  Marie  Leczinska  was  not  accurately  represented  .n  Goz- 

'""'^When  Mme.  Amould-Ples«y  was  about  to  go  on  the  stage  in  Augier's 
««T  •A.venturiere/'  .-he  was  an  astonishing  sight  with  her  feathers,  scallops, 
tirfts  fillets  Augier  exclaimed:  "But  if  old  Monteprade  will  see  your 
Clori'nde  rigged  out  like  that,  he  will  not  be  deceived,  he  will  throw  the 
trickster  out  of  the  door."   And  what  did  Mme  Plessy  reply? 

"The  lir<;t  virtue  of  a  woman  Is  to  be  handsome,  and  you  would  not 
wish  your  Clorinde  to  be  a  fright."  And  all  that  poor  Augier  could  say. 
not  wishing  her  to  be  nervously  upset,  was:  "O.  well;  just  as  you  please 

Claret  ie  wished  that  there  would  be  two  additional  classca  at  the 
Paris  Consen^atory:  one  to  teach  tn«a  how  to  walk;  one  to  teach  women 
the  art  of  dressing  themselves.  

We  have  seen  surprising,  incongruous,  absurd  costumes  in  opera. 
Perhaps  tlie  most  noteworthy  instances  in  the  last  40  years  were  the  cos- 
tumes worn  at  various  times  by  Geraldine  Farrar  as  Carmen;  the  coatume 
worn  by  Mary  Garden  in  the  .second  act  of  "Monna  Vanna';  the  costume 
worn  by  Emma  Eames  as  Santuzza.  ,        ,       ,  ..v 

And  will  some  Micaela.  walking  over  rough  roads  and  rocky  paths 
to  give  a  second  message  to  Don  Jose  about  his  motl^er,  ever  wear  senai- 

rtftf^S  sandal*),  or  go  barefoot.  '  !*•  H. 

I        Columbia  Symphonies  [ 


worn  aL  leucio-.,  _  ,, 

.ostumes  are  much  too  simple  for       ^a-- pubh^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
("Claretie  remarks,  in  passing.  ^^.^^^  ter 

spectators  to  see  on  ^be  s  age  cos  newspapers  the: 

portrayed,  but  costumes  -t-ded  to  ce  ebr  ^^^^^^^^^ 

elegance  of  the  actress  -"^jJ^^fHe  -'o^^^^^^^     Nora,  a  ""le  niiddlel 
Mme.  Sorma  smiled  and  said  sne  ^         Froufrou  I  clothe 

las.  woman  without  money,  would  ^^ar         ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^„,^gh,  it 

er  in  elegant  Parisian  costumes,    i-or  i 

"  -Ttaste  given  to  certain  Parisian 

Claretie,  telling  this  lesson  m  llZ^.^^^^'Ji  lvvro^^^  Mirbeau's 
.ctresst  continued,  as  ^f^^^^^^^ff^^ent  year'^  collaborator  w^^^ 
words.  "The  dressmaker  .^^as  become  m  ^^^^.^^^st,  and,  more  than 

,  xpects  personal  success  in  the  f""^^  ?;  influences  the  actress,  by 
thTdramatist.  "--.^^-,\Jnotly  b«Sng  or  'Take  my  word  for  it. 
saying:  'That  dress  is  mar^eUously 

that  dress  does  not  suit  y<'\          .  g^e  may  be  as  an  artist,  is  sUll  a 
"The  actress,  however  «f       *  '  j^^^             the  dressmaker  to 
The  dramatist  ^P^^f      ^Xrfobservations.  but  she  ^ym 
her  coquetry.   She  will  accept  the  autnor^  <nresents'   


woman. 


?iiithor  s  oDservai.iw"'=,  - —  -  -  ,, 

coqueuy.   o...   -   .vho  ado^Js  her  and  'presents'  her  'framed 

the  advice  of  t.ie  dressmaker  "'^^J^''^^^^^^  whether  the  dress  suits  the  i 
to  the  public."    The  dressmaker  doe.  not^c^^^^^^ 
character  or  the  period.   He,  too, 

\.         u-f    wh^iT^^aw  Mme.  Sorma.  says  Claretie, 
And  what  i.<  the  '"f  "^^•^/^^"/Jrom  head  to  foot,  who  wept,  sup- 
you  saw  and  heard  only  Nora,  /^O'-a  j^^r  true  costumes  of 

pHcated,  smiled,  threatened  m  her  simple  _<ire5s__^,  ^^tresses  when  one 
her  form  and  life.    But  in 


^Hcaied,  smiled,  threatened  in  lier  s-  «^^^ 

her  form  and  life.  But  '"J^^  .^^"^^^.^^^^^  loved,  suffered,  revolted,  one 
looked  on  the  stage  for  the  character 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  "Unfinished";  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman's  Remarks 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  steady  effort  to  improve  the  records 
of-  orchestral  works  for  the  phonograph.  There  have  been  difficulties  in 
obtaining  the  full  effect  of  an  orchestral  performance.  In  some  instances 
the  double  basses  were  not  heard  to  advantage.  In  other  instances  the 
brass  instruments  have  seemed  coarse  or  "tubby."  But  ingenious  workers 
have  little  by  little  obtained  records  that  are  not  only  more  satisfactory, 
they  are  surprisingly  good,  "though  no  doubt  there  is  still  room  for  Im- 

j  provement.  ^^^^  

Of  late  some  excellent  records  have  been  made  in  England.  They  are 
of  such  worth  that  they  have  been  reviewed,  as  concert  performances,  In 
the  leading  newspapers  of  London.  The  interest  in  records  is  great  in 
England  and  there  is  a  gramaphone  magazine  edited  by  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  any  periodical  devoted  to  music 
in  general. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  hearing  some  records  of  or- 
chestral works  and  chamber  music  controlled  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Company.  Inc.  We  heard  movements  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  as 
performed  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conducted  by  no  less 
a  man  than  Felix  Weingartner— his  new  symphony,  by  the  way,  was 
brought  oirt  recently  at  Glasgow— and  Dvorak's  "From  the  New  World 
Symphony"  played  by  the  Halle  Orchestra,  a  famous  organization,  now 
led  by  Hamilton  Harty.  who  a  good  many  years  ago  visited  Boston  as  a 
I  pianist-accompanist.    Since  then  he  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
I  composer,  and  the  successor  of  Sir  Charles  Halle  and  Hans  Richter  as 
I  conductor  of  the  Manchester  Orchestra,   We  also  heard  movements  from 
one  of  Haydn's  quartets  performed  by  the  Lener  Quartet  of  Budapest,  ad- 
mirable players,  whose  skill  and  taste  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  Columbia  Phonograph  repertory  also  includes  Beethoven's  Sw- 
enth  Symphony  (conducted  by  Weingartner),  Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flatr 
major  (conducted  by  Weingartner),  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony 
(the  New  Queen's  Hall  orchestra,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood),  and 
quartets  by  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  with  quartet  movements  by  Schubert, 
Brahms.  Debussy,  Tchaikovsky;  and  trios  by  Schumann.  Haydn,  Lacroix, 
Foulds-Squires.  Nor  is  Wagner  neglected.  Excerpts  from  "Parsifal" 
and  "Trintan  and  Isolde"  may  be  obtained.  Forthcoming  editions  will 
be  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1,  Franck's  Symphony,  Beethoven's  Fifth 
and  "Pastoral"  (Weingartner).  Strauss's  "Death  and  Transfiguration" 
(conducted  by  Bruno  Walter),  Mozart's  Fifth  Violin  Concerto,  Lalo'a 
"Spanish  Symphony/'  and  Schumann's  Piano  Concerto.  We  give  this 
catalog  to  show  the  seriousness  and  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 


i  were  int  in  many  waya,  and  net 

least  of  theiii  wad  tiie  opportunity  of  hearing  the  orchestraa, 
jir.ing  acquainted  with  the  conductors'  Interpretation,  and  the  quality 
the  ffuartet  players. 

The  orchestral  performance  was  well  balanced.  There  ^vas  no 
fer  too  much  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  basses  in  the  strings.  The 
)d-wind  Instruments  were  as  if  they  were  playing  In  Symphony  hall 
an  audience.  At  times  the  brass  section  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
rry"  In  attatk,  but  not  to  bo  great  a  degree  that  the  ensemble  w»« 
nirbed. 

The  Finale  of  a  quartet  by  Haydn  was  taken  at  an  exceedingly 
)id  pace,  but  there  was  absolute  clarity  with  a  careful  and  artistic 
ervance  of  nuances.  A  slow  movement  was  sung  with  tonal  beauty 
I  unexaggerated  expression.  Edward  MacDowell,  if  he  were  alive, 
iTing  this  music  thus  performed,  might  change  his  opinion  about 
unber  music:  that  it  reminded  him  of  cold  veal. 


These  Columbia  records  should  not  only  give  pleasure  to  lovera  of 
tsic  at  their  homes;  they  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  inters 
ed  in  the  development  of  musical  taste  in  schools  and  communities 
ere  there  are  few  or  no  opportunities  of  hearing  orchestras  and  string 
artets. 

At  home  there  is  this  advantage:  if  the  hearers  are  bored  by  this 
that  selection,  all  they  have  to  do"  is  to  stop  the  performance  and  try 
other  record,  while  leaving  the  concert  hall  in  the  middle  of  a 
Lvetnent  disturbs  those  in  neighboring  seats  and  excites  unpleasant 
linarks.  At  home  one  can  thus  hear  music  by  a  master  while  sitting 
ease,  cheered  by  a  pipe,  nor  are  repetitions  of  a  pleasing  selection 
Irbidden. 

In  music  schools  these  records  would  be  of  value  in  teaching 
Imphonic  form  and  effects  of  instrumentation.  -  A  teacher  cannot  alway« 
111  upon  the  orchestral  players  in  the  school  for  illustration,  i\or  is  it 
Ithin  the  power  of  all  the  student*  to  /attend  orchestral  and  chamber 
Incerts.   

'  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  the  accomplished  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Ivening  Post,  discussed  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  beautifully  poetic  inter- 
|.-etation  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  when  the  Boston 
lymphony  orchestra  visited  New  York.  Mr.  Newman's  remarks  are 
forth  reading  and  re-reading: 

I  "Listeners  last  night  would  like  or  dislike  Koussevitzky's  reading  of 
l:hubert's  unfinished  symphony  according  to  whether  they  agreed  or  dis- 
l?reed  with  him  on  certain  general  principles.  As  with  all  these  old 
lorks,  Koussevitzky,  in  my  humble  opinion,  brings  the  symphony  up  to 
late  by  taking  it  back  to  date.  The  whole  question  is,  'What  is  a  classic?' 
I  oussevitzky  gives  the  seemingly  paradoxical  but  perfectly  correct  answer 
J-' A  romantic'  No  classic  was  ever  a  classic  to  himself :  He  is  only  a 
lassie  to  us,  who  see  him  so  far  down  the  avenue  of  time  that  he  is 
lerspectivized,  generalized, — a  creature  of  a  simpler  day  than  ours,  a 
Lrmula,  a  period,  a  style  rather  than  a  man.  But  to  himself  he  was  a 
lomantic,— not  a  formula  or  a  style,  but  a  highly  charged  complex  of 
Itoms.  The  usual  way  of  playing  a  classic, — especially  the  German  way, 
B-ith  its  respect  for  what  is  called,  with  unconscious  humor,  'tradition' — 
1;  to  make  him  fit  the  modern  conception  of  what  his  own  epoch  must 
lave  been, — which  obviously  could  not  have  been  the  conception  the  men 
Lho  lived  in  that  epoch  had  of  it,  for  it  is  dead-  to  us,  while  to  them  it! 
las  alive.  Koussevitzky's  way  with  the  classic  is  to  try  to  see  him  as 
lie  must  have  seen  himself ,— a  method  that  has  remarkable  results  in,  say, 
I  he  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

I  "I  would  thus  contend  that  it  is  the  'classic'  conductors  who  roman- 
Jicize  an  old  composer,  for  they  make  him  something  other  tliat  what  h« 
Ivas  to  himself,  while  Koussevitsky's  apparent  romanticization  of  him  is 
E-eally  the  genuine  classicism,  for  it  makes  him  walk  the  earth  in  1925  as 
lie  must  have  done  in,  say,  1825.  From  this  point  of  view,  Koussevitzky's 
Tre  iding  of  the  unfinished  symphony  is  a  remarkable  raising  of  Schubert 
from  the  grave  in  which  the  false  classicism  of  tradition  has  buried  hinu 
I  "The  psychological  key  to  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  in 
Lurely  to  be  found  in  the  later  tragic  metamorphoses  of  the  opening 
phrase.  Here  we  see  Schubert,  as  we  so  often  do  elsewhere,  hag-ridden, 
-working  himself  up  into  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  self-pity.  Hence  it 
lis  right  to  make  the  first  enunciation  of  the  theme,  as  Koussevitzky  doe«. 
Is.  mysterious  foreboding  of  this  terror,  and  to  put  an  extra  tincture  of 
Isweetness  into  the  second  subject  each  time  it  recurs— that .  theme  that 
lis  manifestly  Schubert's  attempt  to  dream  the  terror  and  the  horror 
I  away.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  the  psychological  point  of  view,  Kous- 
Isevitzky's  reading  will  be  all  wrong;  if  you  dc  agree,  the  reading  is 
Ithe  most  impressive  imaginable. 

I       "One  cannot,  dogmatize  m  these  matters:  one  either  starts  from  tn« 
[conductor's  premises  or  one  does  not.    To  those  wlio,  like  myself,  have 
[always  taken  this  view  of  a  great  movement  that  has  been  turned  by 
Ithe  generality  of  conductors  into  a  mere  piece  of  musical  sugar  candy, 
1  the  performance  was  a  stupendous  piece  of  work,  alike  in  conception  and 
in  the  orchestral  execution.    And  in  the  slow  movement  the  playing  was 
equally  beautiful.    We  may  wish,  in  the  abstract,  that  S(ihubert  could 
have  said  what  he  had  to  say  without  so  much  repetition;  but  at  any 
rake  the  repetitions  gave  us  time  to  drink  our  fill  of  the  sheer  sensuous 
loveliaess  of  the  wood-wind  tone." 


,      ,,      .,,  ,  ,!   ...  Theo- 

dorowkz  plavfd  Bach  u  C.  unng  Hif.  To 
Khow  whiif  a  \<Mo  IH  Uko  Mr  '.eonrl 
MlQuell.'  playcrl  Salnt-Sa.  nB  «  SwHn. 
while  Mr.  H.  GJrard.  by  means  of  an 
..ulant,.  by  Pragonettl,  •'-'"onBtratea 
thn  tonn  of  tho  toa-H.  Th-.  orcheBtra 
layeT  the  polka  from  D.  ni.cB  a  S>l 
.la,-  lo  itiBko  Hear  Iho  mean  nB  of  tfte 

rhopln's  "Military"  I'?'"""'"';'  "^5^^,^ 
dron-K  r.amea."  by  BIzot  and  RoBBlnl  8 
ovrrturo  to  '•William  Tell. 

1 1,  thi)  cour.Ho  ot  thfi  niomlnK  Mr. 
...heinn  Invited  «vorylK>dy  to  r.se^and 
>.inir  ■•folumbla.  ttVf!  (jfim  Ocean, 
-.  "  a  reUet  from  sIttInK  still  too  long. 
Tho  ocoislon  clOHcd  with  <"«  '=°'"P^T"he 
led   by   tho  orchestra,   .singing  The 

"V7;''Mng^r«^^ewd  enough  not 
to  nut  h  a  trust  only  In  Impressions. 
KvoTc  Ud  In  attendance  la  asked  to 
i  swer  cor?aln  questions,  and  the  you"^ 
nerson  who  at  the  end  of  the  cour.-,o 
pro'ents  the  most  workmanlike  note- 
l^ok  wlll  receive  a  prize.  There  will  bo 
three  prizes  Mr.  SchelUng  announced, 
an  won  worth  having.  Here  are  yester- 
day's ciuestlons: 

Which  in.struments  compose  an  or- 
chestra's string  division?  What  Is  a 
sulTe?  HOW  many  strings  has  the 
X  oncello,  and  how  are  they  tuned? 
What  is  plzzicatl?  AVrlte  your  thoughts 
about  the  concert. 

On  the  answers  to  these  auestlons 
and  on  the  response  to  the  invitation 
to  write,  any  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  undertaking  would  seem  to  depend 
In  other  cities  the  plan  8  thought  to 
have  worked  well.-  K  it  ^fally '  ca" 
rouse  among  children  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  music,  all  success  to  it.  Yes- 
terday's audience  was  of  goo*  size. 


IFIRST  CONCERT  FOR 
'    CHILDREN  GIVE 

Testerday  morning   in   Jordan  nai 
"  n-^st  Schelling  gave  the  first  of  his 
■crts  by  which  he  hopes  to  stlmu- 
-  ■  In  children  a  love  of  music.  Since 
,  ho  rates  orchestral  music  highest  of  all, 


PH.  J 


he  called  to  his  aid  perhaps  50  mem^jers 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Holding  the  reasonable  view  that 
knowledge  quiclcens  enjoyment,  Mr. 
Schelling  told  his  hearers  a  little  about 
the  composition  of  a  modem  orchestra, 
explaining  in  some  detail,  wiUi  the  help 
of  lantern  slides,  the  structure  of  the 
i  various  stringed  instrum<;nts,  their 
characteristics  and  their  ranges.  At 
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PECY  GRAINGER  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

j    Percy  Grainger,  giving  a  piano  recital 
In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  had 
arranged     this    program:  Bach-Liszt, 
|?'antasla  and  Fugue,  G  minor;  Balfour- 
I  Gardiner,  A  Sailor's  Piece,  Shenandoah, 
Adagio    non    troppo    (No.    2    of  "Five 
Pieces  for  Pianoforte"),  Michaelchurch; 
Brahms,   Variations   and  Fugue   on  a 
Theme  by  Handel:  Guion,  "Sheep  and 
Goat  Waikln'  to  the  Pasture";  Marion 
Bauer,  Prelude  in  D  for  the  left  hand, 
Op.  15,  No.  1;  Brahms-Grainger,  Cradle 
Song,  Op.  49,  No.  4;  Grainger,  Para- 
phrase    on    Tchaikovsky's  "Flower" 
waltz. 

Piano  recitals  often  strike  terror  to 

the  stoutest  soul.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  : 
hear  Mr.  Grainger.  His  belief  in  the 
composers  whom  he  likes  convinces  for 
the  time  at  least  the  hearers.  His  en- 
thusiasm is  contagious.  As  Hazlilt 
would  put  It,  Mr.  Grainger  plays  with  j 
gusto.  And  all  .so  quietly,  so  modestly.  | 
No  eyes  rolled  towards  the  ceiling  as  if 
in  rapt  ecstasy.  No  air  of  a  conqueror 
after  a  bravura  passage  turning  to- 
wards the  audience  as  if  he  was  saying: 
"There,  you  poor  fish,  what  do  you 
think  of  that?  Isn't  it  wonderful,  mar- 
vellous?" 

We  have  often  regretted  that  pianists 
spend  their  time  and  the  hearer's  time 
by  playing  transcrlptious  of  Bachs 
organ  fugues.  (There  is  so  much  beau- 
tiful music  written  by  Bach  for  the 
piano.)  But  Mr.  Grainger  made  Liszt's 
transcription  sound  as  It  were  a  Fan- 
tasia on  Bach's  music.  The  Fantasia 
was,  indeed,  a  Fantasia,  charged  with 
grandeur  and  charm,  sweetness  and 
light,  a  poetical  rhapsody.  Delightful, 
too,  was  the  exposition  in  tlie  fugue, 
the  light,  joyous,  frolicsome  announce- 
ment of  the  subject  and  answer;  then 
the  gradual  growth  of  intensity;  the 
charm  of  contrasting  episodes.  The 
fugue  wa^  taken  at  an  unusually  rapid 
pace,  yet  there  was  luminous  clarity, 
and  the  contrapuntal  reading  was  ad- 
1  mirably  proportioned  and  most  eloquent. 

The  variations  worked  out  laboriously 
by  Johannes  Brahms  were  again  Inter- 
minable, but  Mr.  Grainger  by  his  varied 
an-'  imaeinative  Witerpretation  ^ade 
Blade  them  endurable. 

Gardiner's  pieces,  three  of  them  at 
least,  were  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Grainger  thinks  very  well  of  them, 
as  was  revealed  by  the  note  on  the  pro- 
gram. They  certainly  show  individual- 
ity of  musical  thought  and  expression, 
being  by  no  means  commonplace.  They 
are  free  from  the  stodginess  that  char- 
acterizes much  English  music;  they  do 
not  suggest  the  Mus.  Doc,  that  fear- 
some apparition  in  music;  they  liave 
[more  ideas  which  are  forcibly  or 
lamicably  expressed  than  are  found  in 
the  compositions  of  the  younger  and  too 
I  deliberately  original  members  of  the 
British  school.  They  were  played  con 
amore. 

Throughout  the  concert  there  were 
expressive  dynamic  gradations;  strength 
that  was  not  abused;  sentiment  that 
was  not  sentimentalism;  a  keen  sense 
ot  rhythm  and  a  mastery  of  it. 

The  hall  was  completely  filled  with 
a  justly  enthusiastic  audience. 
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Who  Invented  that  hideous  word 
"write-up''?  As  Mr.  Rhadamanthus  Is 
about  to  enter  a  concert  hall  some 
gushing  female  will  approach  him  and 
say:  "O  Mr.  Rhadamanthus,  I'm  so  glad 
you  are  here.  Miss  Slapperkuis  is  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  I  know  you  will 
like  her  playing.  Please  DO  give  her  a 
good  write-up,  won't  you?" 

Even  obituary  notices  are  known  to 
some  as  "write-ups." 

This  reminds  us  that  a  new  section  of 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  has  ap- 
peared. "Whisking — -wilfulness."  As 
fate  would  have  it,  opening  the  volume, 
we  cast  our  eyes  at  once  on  the  word 

whisky,"  for  the  English  editors  prefer 
this  spelling  to  "whiskey"  though  the 
latter  form  is  in  highly  respectable  use 
and  it  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  tlie 
liquor.  Compounded  nouns  receive  at- 
tention: Whisky  cobbler,  whisky  cock- 
tail, whisky  pegs,  whisky  poker,  whisky 
punch,  whisky  straight,  but,  alas,  we  do 
not  find  "whisky  skin,"  though  the  tribe 
of  Phinns  in  John  Hay's  ballad  knew 
"their  own  whisky-skins."  There  Is  a 
verb  "to  whisky."  Bayard  Taylor  is 
quoted:  "The  horses  were  changed  and 
the  passengers  whiskled." 

"Whisky" — a  kind  of  light  two- 
wheeled  one-horse  carriage  used  in 
England  and  America  In  the  late  ISth 
and  early  19th  centuries.     Also  called 

"Tlmwhlsky."    The  word  was  not  used 
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in  our  boyhood.  Does  any  reader  re- 
nnember  the  carriagre  or  the  word  ap- 
plied to  it  on  account  of  the  swift  move- 
ment of  the  vehicle  ("whisk"). 

■White-boy."  meaning  a  favorite,  pet, 
term  of  endearment  for  a  boy  but  usu- 
ally a  man,  is  marlted  obsolete.  But 
"Whitehalred  boy"  with  this  meaning 
Is  now  common  though  the  dictionary 
does  not  include  it. 

••Whooping  cough  the  now  prevalent 
spcUirc  of  hoopinc  cough." 

"Wide  open"  was  once  said  of  a  per- 
son stretched  at  full  length,  especially 
on  the  back." 

We  miss  the  old  American  politlc.Tl 
term  'Wlde-awaices"  as  a  campalKn- 
Ing  body,  though  there  is  a  quuiauun 
from  C.  Martyn's  "W.  Phillips";  •'A 
clrclf;  of  wide-awakes  meeting  at  ir- 
regular intervals  under  the  name  of 
The  Friends."  " 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  oldest  meaning  of  ••wife"  was  ••wom- 
an, formerly  in  general  sense;  in  later 
use  restricted  to  a  woman  of  humble 
rank  or  of  low  emplnynuiit,  especially 
one  engaged  In  the  sale  of  some  com- 
modity." as  alewife,  flsh-wlfe.  It  was 
later  that  It  came  to  mean  a  woman 
joined  to  a  man  in  marriage. 

Wildcat  receives  attention,  but,  we 
regret  to  say,  the  question,  what  makes 
the  wildcat  wild  Is  here  unanswered. 

Considerable  space  Is  given  to  a  good 
old  biblical  word,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  contemptuous  term  apJJlied  by 
Thomas  Hardy's  Tess  to  her  associates 
on  a  certain  occasion  is  not  included. 
The  word  is  In  Wright's  great  Dialect 
Dictionary  but  not  with  the  precise 
meaning  Tess  gave  to  it. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Canavan  writes  with  regard 
to  the  verb  "to  dinner"  and  the  word 
"dlnnerlng."  He  quotes  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  April  29,  1765: 

"Do  your  honors  really  believe  tint 
North  America  was  created  for  the  sole 
emolument  of  your  very  r';<;pectable 
dlnnerizlng  corporations?' 


OUR  JEUNESSE  DOREE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Just  sa.\v  the  meanest  man.  We 
were  at  a  dance  hall,  and  this  sheik  of 
today  went  up  to  one  of  the  girls  whg 
was  helping  hold  the  walls  up  and  said: 
"Have  you  this  dance'.'"  She  gave  a 
shiver  of  joy  and  said:  "No."  Back 
came  the  blow  that  hurt:  "Well,  that's 
too  bad— because  It's  going  to  be  a 
good  one."  She  had  left  her  automatic 
at  home,  poor  thing.  A.  GEL.. 

A  CLERICAL  ERROR 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
Alas,  poor  weatlier  clerk!    His  gram- 
mar is  now  under  lire.    "Risk  of  rain," 
states  a  critic,  is  meaningless;  the  in- 
tended meaning,  no  doubt,  is  "possibility 
of  rain,  and  those  who  venture  out  will 
run  the  risk  of  getting  wet."    The  possi- 
bility of  this  hint  being  taken  at  the  air 
ministry  H.  Q.  provides  another  risk  for 
newspaper   readers.     \\'e   should  have, 
•  The  sun,  which  is  always  shining,  may 
possibly  beco.me  visible  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
.  count    of    a    dispersal    of    the  heavy 
I  moisture  now^obscurlng  it,  and  a  COB- 
'  teiiueut  Increase  In  visibility." 


A  British  "authority"  on  Insanity  say^ 
that  many  inmates  of  asylums  for  the 
Insane  are  excellent  briai?e  players.  It 
is  too  early  to  inquii-o  into  their  skill 
in  solving  cross- wore'  puzzles. 

WHEN   I    REMEMBER  YOU 

When  I  remember  you,  whin  I  recall 
The  spray-wet  wind  upm  your  tum'oled 
liair, 

I  wonder  w-h.-.t  you  look  like,  rockinp 
there 

Among  your  slender  girls,   your  boys 
grown  tall.  I 

I  wonder  1(  you  think,  wrapped  In  your  . 
shawl. 

Of  how  I  loved  your  face  when  it  was 
fair 

Beyond  all  grace  thatNjther  girls  may 
wear 

Forever  and  forever  and  for  all. 
Oh,  "Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber. 
A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep?" 
But  once  It  was  a  brave  thing,  clean  and 
deep, 

And  there  was  In  you  something  gleam- 
ing, then. 

Ah   well,   the   gold   is  gone  now  Into 
umber. 

Rest  and  forget!    We  shall  not  meet 
again. 

— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

Why  did  no  one  having  lieard  Stra- 
vinsky's  "Sacre   du   Prlntemps"  quote 
these    lines    from    old  Richard  Stony- 
hurst's  translation  of  Virgil. 
"Thus  did  he  make  heaven's  vault  to 

rebound  with  rounce  robble  hobble 
Of   ruffle    raffe   roaring,    with  thwlck 
thwack  thurley  bouncing." 


"We  shall  leave  this  tempting  field  of 
interesting  expatiatlon  to  those  whose 
brains  are  high-pressure  steam  engines 
for  spinning  prose  by  the  furlong,  to  be 
trumpeted  in  paid -for  paragraphs  in 
the  quack's  corner  of  newspapers:  mod- 
ern literature  having  attained  the  hon- 
orable distinction  of  sharing  with  black- 
ing and  macassar  oil  the  space  which 
used  to  be  monopolized  by  razor  strops 
and  the  lottery." — Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock. 


THOUGHTS  OF  THE  GREAT  AND 
THE  NEAR-GREAT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Boss — I  wish  the  wife  would  dress 
as  snappy  as  Miss  A.  She  spends  10 
times  as  much  on  her  clothes,  but  does 
not  look  it. 

Miss  A.  (the  stenog) — What  can  he 
see  In  her,  not  her  looks,  anyway;  prob- 
ably she  is  a  good  cook. 

The  Boss'  Wife — What  a  queer  girl! 
But  probably  she  does  her  work  well  and 
waits  on  him  by  Inches,  which  Is  what 
he  likes. 

The  Office  Boy — Gee,  Isn't  the  Boss's 
wife  the  bee's  necktie!  I  bet  Miss  A. 
envies  her. 

1  The  Office  Cat — ^^'hat fools  these  mor- 
\  tals  be!  W.  ROX. 


FLUTE  aUB  GIVES 
ITS  23D  CONCERT 

1     1  twenty-third    concert,    held  ; 

yestcrui>y  afternoon  at  the  Art  Club, 
Georges  Laurent,  the  musical  director 
of  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club, 
planned  a  cunningly  contrasted  pro- 
gram of  music,  all  In  cheerful  vein. 
The  Durr.  U  String  Quartet  led  off  with 
the  Mozart  D  minor  quartet,  one  of 
the  few  compositions  of  the  master 
which  really  do  not  overstep  the  field 
of  suavitJ^  elegant  grace  and  playful- 
ness to  which  Joo  many  music  lovers 
mistakenly  seek  to  confine  him— Mo-^art, 
the  composer  of  "Don  Giovanni'." 

Mr.  Laurent  himself  came  next,  ac- 
companied  by   Mr.    Sanroma,    with  a 
piece  for  flute  and  piano  by  de  Breville, 
"A  Flute  in  the  Orchard."    Heard  for 
.  the  first  time  in  Boston,  it  proved— 
played  at  all  events  as  Mr.  Laurent 
played    it— very   pretty   music  indeed, 
melodious,  though  not  of  strikingly  well 
'  defined  character  or  of  much  variety. 
The  audience  liked  it  well. 
1     More  new  music  followed,  five  "Con- 
I  servations"  by  Arthur  Bliss,  for  flute 
i  (sometimes  alto  flute),   oboe  (English 
i  horn  In  one  movement),  violin,  viola, 
'  'cello.    The  first  conversation  depicted 
'  a  committee  meeting,  with  all  of  the  j 
chatter,  interruptions  and  bustle  to  be 
expected   amusing  music  enough,  in  its 
humor  something  too  obvious  and  heavy 
handed.    Mr   Bliss  succeeded  better  m  | 
his  second  attempt,  when  he  left  humor 
behind  him  for  such  poetry  as  he  could 
muster  to  suggest  "In  a  Wood.' 

"In  thp  Ball  Room,"  Mr.Bli.ss  explained 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laurent,  he  meant  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  conversation  heard 
above  music  for  the  dance.  There  may 
have  been  a  conversation,  but  of  dance 
music  there  was  little,  mere  snatches 
of  lively  rvthms  that  sounded  quUe  un- 
related, in  the  long  solo  for  English 
horn,  which  he  termed  "Soliloquy,"  Mr. 
Bliss  once  more  showed  some  imagina- 
tion, even  a  sort  of  impressiveness. 

Little  enough  Imagination,  though, 
did  ho  show  when  he  sought  to  suggest 
"In  the  Tube  at  Oxford  Circus"  by  means 
of  a  dance  which  40  years  ago  was 
called  the  "polka  glide,"  played  briskly 
first,  then  slowly. 

It  sounded  not  ill  at  all,  this  music 
by  Mr.  Bliss,  by  no  means  like  that  of 
the  "Color"  symphony,  at  the  mention 
of  which  many  persons  shudder  to  this 
day;  considering  the  few  instruments 
in  use,  it  sounded  indeed  exceedingly 
well  ,and  varied.  With  so  nice  a  skill 
at  writing  at  his  beck  and  call,  it  will 
be  too  bad  if  by  and  by  Mr.  Bliss  can- 
not develop,  first,  a  power  of  closer  ob- 
servation, as  well  as,  ultimately,  a 
richer  imagination. 

i  To  close  the  concert  in  character,  the 
'  Durrell  quartet  ended..  It  with  four  little 
pieces— a  canzonetta  by  Mendelssohn,  a 
Grieg  romanza,  an  "Orientale"  by  Gla- 
zunov,  and  Mr.  Grainger's  "Molly  on  the 
Shore."  ^-  ^-  ^■ 
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flat  major,  Schumann;  Eclogue  (AnnefS 

de    Pelerlnage),    A-flat    major,  Liszt; 

Rhaps'odle,    op.   "^M-    >Jo-    1-    ^  minor, 

Brahms. 

If  one  may  place  any  faith  in  an- 
nouncements of  "last  appearances, 
then  Vladimir  do  Pachman  with  his 
strange  erratic  l.abbllnsrs,  his  antic 
grace  his  chatter  of  Liszt,  of  Paganlni. 
of  B'rahms  and  De  PacHmann,  has 
given  his  last  concert  here.  Yeste^d.^y 
he  did  not  choose  an  all-Chopln  r.:o- 
pram  and  in  addition  to  his  be  oved 
E-reludes  and  Nocturnes,  he  r.layed 
Bach's  Concerto  (in  the  Italian  stylo), 
Mozart's  Fantasy  and  Sonata  in  C 
minor,  a  Schumann  nocturne,  Liszt  s 
Eclogue  taken  from  the  first  year  ol 
his  wanderings,  a  Brahms  Rhapsody. 

In  his  heyday,  De  Pachmann  was  said 
to  be  the  greatest  of  his  •school,  of 
those  who  sought  primarily  a  delicate 
sensuousiiess  of  tone,  an  exquisitencss 
of  finger  te.  hnique,  nicety  of  phrasing. 
'  He  was  nov^r  a  pianist-  of  large  pat- 
'  terns  and  .^ueepinf?  vigors;  he  was 
a  IjTist  of  nlmbleness  and  a  singing 

'"There  was  still  the  rippling  dexterity 
of  his  fingers  in  the  fantastic  figura- 
tions of  Chopin  and  Liszt:  there  was 
capricious  gaiety  and  limpidity  in  the 
Bach  concerto;  there  •was  a  wisttul 
liglilness  in  the  Mozart  Fantasia,  and 
In  the  "Minute"  waltz  that  he  -played 
"staccato  a  la  Paganini."  as  an  encore 
there  was  a  sparkling  rtiylhm  that 
justified  his  playin:,'  of  it. 

But  there  Is  no  longer  in  hi^  playing 
the  strength,  the  fullness  of  lone,  the 
differentiation  of  mood,  the  intensity 
that  even  the  briefest  of  the  Chopin 
preludes  demands.  A  romantic,  he  has 
not  thp  mad  ardour  of  the  romantics 
now  nor  their  bitterness.  Yesterday, 
there  were  moments  of  sheer  loveliness 
in  his  playing,  and  again  :t  was  grey, 
monotonous,  superficial. 

E.  G. 


served  as  music  critTesT~His  composl-  | 
tlons  are  chiefly  songs  and  piano  pieces. 
slKlio's  opera  was  produced  In  Pisa  In 

1S70. 


We  have  received  from  "D.  W.  W." 
the  card  of  a  Japanese  Jewelry  maker 
received  by  our  correspondent  about 
1885. 

"WHISKTBOT, 
No.  17  Aiolcho  Itchome 
(Mifiatobashidori),   Yokohama,  .Tapan." 

The  card  gives  a  list  of  articles  tliat 
can  be  furnished  to  foreigii  devils  ■who 
are  English  or  Ajiierlcans. 

"Our  shop  is  best  and  obliging 'worker 
.that  have  everybody  known  and  hav- 
ing articles" — here  comes  a  long  list — 
"we  can  work  how  much  difficult  Job 
with  lowest  Prices  insure,  pleaso  try, 
once  try. 

"Don't  forget  name 

"WHISKY." 

*D.  W.  TV."  writes:  "Tears  ago  this 
man  was  a  cabin  boy  and  the  captain, 
who  was  a  great  drinker,  often  used  to 
call  out  'Whiskey  Boy':  so  the  cabin  boy 
thought  that  was  the  name  the  captain 
ga%e  him  and  ho  kept  It  ever  after- 
ward." 


Tiet  Hein"  on  Bill  of  People's' 
Symphony 


The  program  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  Stuart  Ma,- 
sun.  conductor,  comprised  Beethoven  s 
Overture  to  "Coriolanus";  Van  An- 
roolj's  "Piet  Hein,"  a- rhapsody  on  a 
Dutch  song;  and  Tchalkowsky's  Sym- 
phony No.  5.  Rose  zAlallan,  contralto, 
sang  "O  Don  Fatale"  from  Verdi  J. 
."Don  Carlos."  „  ^ 

"Plet  Hein"  was  played  for  the  iirsi 
tin^;;     in     Boston.      Mr.  Mengelberg 

brought  it  out  in  fetlr 
was  played  "C^'^tly  in  St  Louis.  Peter 
Van  Anrooij,  born  in  Holland  In  is. J- 
Itudled"  at  '  Utrecht   and   at  Moscow^ 
Having  served  as  concert  mastei,  also 
as  viola  player.  In  orchestras   he  wa 
a  director  at  Gronlngen,  later  at  Arn 
heira.     In    1917   l^e   became   the  con- 
ductor of  the  Resideiice  o-'^hestra  at 
The    Hague.     The    Rhapsody    Is  the 
work  that  gave  him  more  than  a  Ideal 
reputaUon.     The    old    song  recounts 
the    valorous    deeds   of   Plet   Hein,  a 
darine  man  at  sea  in  the  service  of 
th"  Dutch  Indies  Company.    His  most 
noteworthy    deed,    perhaps     was  Ills 
seizure  of  Spanish  ships  laden  wjth  a 
treal  treasure.     He  was  finally  killed 
hi  a  naval  battle. 

Next  week  Percy  Grainger  will  be 
guest  conductor;  assisting  artists  will 
be  Anita  Atwater,  soprano;  Anna 
Stoval-Lothian,  pianist;  William  Owen 
Gilboy,  tenor;  Felix  Fox  and  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard.  as  well  as  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club,  with  Dr.  Davison.  'The 
program  will  include:  Grainger— (a) 
"Mock  Morris,"  for  seven-part  string 
orchestra;  Grainger— (b)  "Irish  Tune 
from  County  Derry";  Gramser— (c) 
"Shepherd's  Hey";  Grainger- riiree 
Settings  oi  Poems  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling; Grainier— "The  -Widow's  Party  ; 
th"  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  a  group  of 
songs  bv  Bvrd,  Morley,  Cui.  Sullivan- 
.and  Grainger— "Tlje  Warriors." 

VARIED  PROGRAM  AT 
JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 


DE  PACHMtN^lt- 

M  his  uueweU  concert  in  Symphony 
M  ui.s  ''Y;"^"  Do  Pachmann 

hall  yesterday  afternoon,  i^i^  nnncer- 
played  the  following  f'-fS^^'",'  .„^."Ts 
to  (in  the  Italian  sty  e),  F  ma^o  ,  J.  b- 
Bach';  Fantasia,  C  njimor,  ^^''zart .  Noc 

TI^  r-  ri^^^T  C-srar-?minoi""l'i:: 
ude.'^o  ''2;'.^ N^:" 2:  A^minoi   Preluae.  op 
2S,  No.  6,  B  minor.  Prelude,  oP.  28,  -^0. 
11    B  major.  Mazurka, 
A-fl^at  major.  Scherzo,  ojp^l;^  ma^or. 


A  concert  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hsll  by  Mj^a.Kowa- 
rewska,  dramatic  soprano;  Karolina  Ur- 
banek,  coloratura  soprano;  D.  L.  Fine, 
tenor    M-         Nuccio,  baritone    and  A. 
Nurczynskl.  pianist.    Angelina  P^  Love  ' 
io„H  was  the  accompanist.     The  pro 
'4am  included  an  aria  from  Marchett.'s 
^uv  Bias";   duets   from   Gomes  s  O 
Cuarany  "  and  Bellini's  "Norma";  tnas 
from  STiet's  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  and 
Moninszko-s"Halka":  songs  ify  Nlewia- 
domski    Benedict  and  Lucantoni,  and, 
Vstno's  "Educande  di  f  o-ento^' ;  also 
the  quartet  from  "Rlgo  etto.     M^.  Nur 
czvnskl   played   a    military    march  , 
^The'trias  bv  Marchetti, -Gomes,  and! 
Mon^nszko  are  not  unknown  in  Boston. 

^.r^s^^'lS^fa  U.^ 
^■f%1.e'ory  and  mtitlc  history  at  ^.m- 

-y-.'^,°-e"crnrtorff  l^^^^O^-  . 


"KNICKER  BEIN" 

"D.  W.  W."  also  sends  the  card  of 
Adolph  Glootz,  grocer,  dealer  in  wines, 
liquors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  southwest 
cor.  Clav  and  Dupont  streets  (Old  St. 
Francis  building),  San  TYancisco,  Cal., 
in  the  'SO's.  The  card  Informed  the 
world  that  Mr.  Glootz  prepared  "knlcker 
beln."  On  the  back  are  directions  for 
taking  the  drink. 

••l_Pass  tlie  glass  under  the  Nostrils 
and  Inhale  the  Flavor.  Pause. 

"2— Hold  the  glass  J'erpendlcularly 
close  under  your  mouth,  open  It  WIDE, 
and  Buck  the  froth  by  drawing  a  DEEP 
BREATH. 

'•3_Point  the  lips  and  take  one-third 
of  the  liquid  contents  remaining  in  the 
glass  without  touching  the  yolk.  Pause 
once  more. 

"4_Straighten  the  body,  throw  the 
head  backward,  swallow  the  contents 
remaining  in  the  glass  all  at  once,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  yolk  in  your 
mouth." 

Alas,  Mr.  Glootz  did  not  grive  the  re- 
cipe. If  he  died  before  the  funereal 
amendment  did  the  secret  die  with  him? 
If  he  is  living,  is  It  locked  within  his 
manly  breast,  hoping  at  some  day,  not 
far  distant,  to  assuage  again  the  now 
complaining  millions  of  thirsty  men? 
 1  

Our   correspondent   writes;      "As  to 
■knickerbeln'   I   have   never   drank  it, 
but  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see 
I  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  taking  Ms,  ac- 
cording to  Adolph  Glootz's  directions." 

Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  never  given  to  strong 
and  rebellious  liquors;  that  knickerbein 
is  a  species  of  firewater  and  therefore 
1  not  acceptable  to  Mr.  Johnson,  whose 
passion  is  ale,  strong  ale,  not  swipes. 
We  have  often  heard  him  quote  with 
voice  trembling  with  emotion  and  with 
shining  eyes  those  noble  lines  of  A.  E. 
Housman's; 

"Say,  Icr  what  were  hop-yards  meant, 
Or  why  was  Burton  built  on  Trent? 
Oh..many  a  p^er  of  England  brev,-s 
J_,iveTier  Hauor  than  the  Muse, 
.^nd  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  Justify  God's  ways  to  man. 
,  Ale,  man,  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 
For  fellows  whom  it  hurts  to  think: 
Look  Into  the  pewter  pot 
To  see  the  world  as  the  world's  not." 

Knickerbein  must  have  beeiv  a  bever- 
age that  searched  out  the  centres  of 
life.  The  very  name  leads  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  verb  ••knioken"  means  to 
crack  "Bein"  means  leg.  And  if  a 
man  goes  about  with  "gekirfckten 
Belnen,"  his  legs  are  shaky.  One  might 
reasonably  ask  if  "knickerbein"  was 
more  potent  than  "tangle-foot." 

And  this  reminds  us  of  an  amusing 
misprint    in    an    issue    of    Ere  Nou- 
vilie  of  Paris  Dec.  6,  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Naboth  Hediu.     M.   Armand  Charpen- 
tier       reviewed       Wlckham  Steed's 
••Through  Thirty  A'ears"  with  especial 
1  reference  to  the  pages  about  tho  forger 
land  traitor  Henri  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 
I  The  .Unotvpe     and    the  proofreader 
i  changed    the    tlH«    of    the    book  to 
1  "Through  Thirsty  Years." 
'     Mr.    Hedin    writes:     "Reporte-s  are 
,  supposed  to  be  hungry  for  news,  but 
since  Europe  has  no  prohibition  they 
seldom  go  thirsty  over  there." 

Perhaps   the   printers  were  thinking 
of   Anatole    France's   "Les   Dieux  ont 
!  Soif,"  and  their  mistake  was  a  case  of 
heterophemy. 


No  one  to  our  knowledge  jia.«:  men- 
tioned the  earthquake  that  was  noticed 
perceptibly  In  New  Hamp.'5hire  some 
time  between  September,  i&7il,  and  June, 
1S71.  We  remember  the  tarthquake 
when  we  were  at  school  at  Exeter,  but 
not  the  month.  Furniture  was  moved 
in  the  roonos  and  there  was  a  feeling  of 
physical  discomfort. 
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'VBOIUM  VI 
.  I  ur        the  \S  orl>l  \\  as,-.  1 

The  Klory  of  tho  day-spring; 
Tho  warmth  of  the  siin; 

Thfi  shadows  of  the  evening 
When  goldon  day  la  done. 

A  little  light  and  laughter: 

A  Utile  love,  ond  then 
The  pj^n  that  follows  after 

Till  darkneBs  comes  ag.ihi 

The  ivlne  of  life  is  joyous; 

The  flower  of  Itfo  is  sw-et. 
But.  at  the  end,  laborious 

The  path  for  straying  feet. 

Iiong  since  T  saw  the  sun-up: 
Now  tvove  has  left  my  bed; 

I  ■weary  of  tho  wine-cup: 
Oh,  would  that  I  were  dead. 
!  D.  W.  B. 


Vlfs  WRONG  IN  THIS  PICTURE? 

e  AVorld  Wag.s: 

Is  morning  I  sat  In  a  street  cal"  pon- 
g  upon  the  .man  In  the  seat  before 
A  gentleman,  undoubtedly:  by  tlia 
iculate  and  cultured  smoothness  of 
oat  collar,  by  the  arlstoorntlc  per- 
m  of  the  hat  that  resto.d  upon  his 
ly  ^aristocratic  head,  I  knew  him 
i'hat  he  wa.-?.  Yes,  this  could  be 
other  than  the  real  thing — a  full- 
ed and  pedigreed  gentleman;  a 
n\at,  a  banker,  perhaps  even  an 
T — or  the  editor  of  a  column? 
icefully  raising  his  loft  arm  he 
before  his  eyes  the  most  beautiful 
f  flngemalls  I  have  ever  seen,  won- 
illy  long,  dellciously  Jagged  at  the 
<ind  set  against  such  a  glorious 
ground  of  grime  thiit  my  soul  was 
bed  with  delight.  Xow  be  raised 
•Ight  band,  and  In  U  J  saw  a  fat 
•  knife  with  a  thick  blade  that 
ned  plsastmtly  )n  the  sunllglit, 
t  wonders  that  man  performed  with 
same  Implement  In  tho  next  niln- 
Jle  delved  with  It  ibeneath  tho 
•Jid  ti«ssed  out  heaps  of  rich, 
,  earth.  He  clroumnavlgated  the 
leaving  them  In  uiilndented  i-ound- 
So  delicate  waa  his  manner  wlth- 
at  my  spirit  was  strangely  exalted. 
I^t  the  oar  I  -whistled  in  sheer  Joy, 
at  last,  I  had  seen  a  great  aa-tlst 
tiding  his  art, 

CA.«TLB  OP  INDOLiENOB, 
inbrldge. 

H,  wishes  to  know  the  solution  of 
low  I'uisgle,"  published  In  ttie  "I>tt- 
Remalns"  of  WtUis  Oaylord  Clark, 
lining; 

Is  as  higli  as  all  the  star», 
Ne  well  was  ewr  sunk  ho  Io«  ; 
Is  tn  age,  tlve  thouaand  j  ears, 
But  was  not  born  an  tiour  ago," 
i«  lant  of  the  seven  veraes  runs; 
9  ill  your  niputh,  Hwas  never  nigh — 
iVhere'er  yt)u  look,  j-ou  see  it  still ; 
will  make  you  laugh,   'twill  make 
you  cry; 

^'ou  feel  tt  plain,  touch  what  you 
will." 

lese  "Literary  (Remains"  were  pub- 
d  .<«  181  i  ftnd  praised  by  the  then 
e  and  8tat«ly  Nerth  AmerlcAit 

U  


■THE  RIVALS"  i 


thin* 
31M1  »«' 
a  cast  il 


Bv  PHTI.TP  HAI.B 
ROI^LTS  STREET  THEATRE— Sherl- 
n's  "The  Rivals."  a  comedy  in  three 
R  and  10  soene.'^.    Prouuced  by  George 
Tyler  and  Hugh  Pord. 
Antihony  Ahsoh.te  

f  1,1  _  _ji   r  rt^i  jvi  I 

;  Aor„  Ji"""  T.  Powers 

T  nVlu.'  0-Trl»ecr  Channr^y  Ol'-ott 

  ...  .{ioorgp  Tflwdp 

"  ■ ", v.'.'. .  .Walter  ■Wooilall 

y[»]»w^: :::::::  /,iZr 

I.  M»!vl£le   -^^.y  fL'i* 

,   M.'jne  Oarron 

Tl^e  Rivals"  does  not  wear  bo  well 

"The  Schoo:  for  Scandal "    It  Is  not 

brilliant  in  dialogoje :  the  situations 

not  so  dramatic.    Mr.  Archer  once 

ote  that  .Tulia  and  Faulkland  are  the 

ly    characters    in    which  Sheridan 

ikes  anv  approach  to  "serious  psych- 

ogy":  'tlia/t  Faulkland  Is  an  admirable 

lidv  of  a  familiar  type,  and  Julia  Is  a 

<nr'mlng  woman,  once  an  allowance  for 

Jferences  of  phraseology  is  made.  That 

seem  dull  to  modern  playgoers  Is 

tcause  they,  belonsing  to  polite,  high 

(medy,  have  ,sitrayed  into  a  farce;  also 

1  cause  the  parts  are  usually  taken  by 

I  medians    w-ho    condescend    with  111 

I  ace  to  play  them. 

Rut  "serious  p.«ychoIog>'"  is  not  so 
1  grossing  in   Sheridan's   comedies  as 
sparkling  wit  and  careless  cynicism; 
i  d  an  a  wTlter  of  sentiment  he  now 
I  em  to  us  to  Indulge  merely  In  high 
wn   language ;   what   Artemus  Ward 
iscrlbed  as  "pretty  shop-keeping  talk." 
imo  of  the  sentimental  passages  re- 
Ind  one  nf  the  original  "tag"  written 
-  Sheridan ;   "When  hearts  deserving 
pp'ness  would   unite  their  fortunes, 
vx\f  would  crown  them  with  an  un- 
1  ns    garland    of    modest,  hurtless 
i\'  .  r-.-  :  hut  til-Judged  Passion  will  force 
e  gaudier  rose  Into  the  wreath  whose 
:  '    )tTpnda  them  when  its  leaves  ar'» 
"Who  would  have  suspect*''^ 


t,  -Ma- 

r.ul  m.r.'  :u-.  ■  N  '  'ly.  Ku.-lus 
O'Trlgger,  Bob  AcroH  and— Mrx.  Mala* 
pr.ip  with  her  "nice  deranrew"' 
opiiapbs."  And  by  them,  when  they  are 
artfd  wUh  "n*  appreciation  of  their 
characters— not  caricatured— the  comedy 
still  lives. 

Tho  play  was  performed  last  nlgni» 
hv  "an  all-star  oa.<t."  There  have  been 
■  il-star  casts  before  this  for  "The 
Rhal.s."  Note  the  player.^  who  took 
pan  In  "The  Rivals"  In  189C;  Afessrs. 
Crane,  Taber,  Holland,  .loseph  Jeffer- 
son. Goodwin,  K.  M.  Holland,  Francis 
■Wilson  (David)  ;  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Julia 
Marlowe,  Fanny  i:lco.  Some  of  us  r-j- 
mombor  John  Gilbert  as  Sir  Anthony, 
W.  J.  Florence  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trlggcr ; 
that  excellent  actor  Goorge  Glddens  as 
Acres. 

The  play  last  night  was  well  staged. 
The  settings  wore  appropriate;  the  cos- 
tumes were  tn  keeping  with  the  tlrne, 
i  The  waits  between  the  scenes  were  not 
long  and  were  moro  or  less  enlivened 
by  the.  performance  of  old  English  airs, 
Mrs.'  Kleke    was    an    excellent  Mra. 
Malapnnp,   giving   a    true   portrayal  of 
I  that  ettraordlnary  character,  vain  as  9 
peacock,  pompous,  rejoioing  in  her  mi- 
Iperflclal   education,    blundering   In  her 
use  o(  words  and   comparisons,  {The 
Mrs.  Piake  who  often  In  the  past  has 
been  at  times  almost  Inaudible  and  un- 
intelligible   by    her  emphasis    of  un- 
I  dustatement,  by  her  desire  to  be  real- 
!  l.stic  at  any  cost,  was  not  on  the  Mage. 
Mrs.    Malaprop    was   there    In  person. 
We   have   seen  actresses   pla.viing  this 
role  who,  arrt;cipating  the  laughter  that 
would  follo\i?  their  strange  employment 
of   English   words  or   unexpected  and 
ridiculous  verbal  coinage,  would  begin 
to  smile  before  they  opened  the  mouth 
and  then  address  tho  audience  point- 
blank.    Mrs.  Flske  was  deJightfuUy  un- 
consclou.^   of    her    blunders.     For  her 
there  was  no  audience;  there  were  only 
the  men  and  women  In  the  play. 

While  the  ensemble  gave  a  brisk  per- 
formance, the  players  individually  were 
of  uneven  worth.  Mr.  Olcxitt  of  the 
men  was  the  closest  to  J?herldan,  ac- 
cepting sound  traditions  and  giving  a 
really  satisfactory  impersonation.  Mr. 
Th(?mson  playec^  Capt.  Jack  Absolute 
with  the  requisite  careless  ease  and 
sense  of  humor.  Mr.  Wise,  a  capable 
actor  in  certain  parts,  was  a  dry  Sir 
Anthony.  One  missed  the  clioleric  out- 
bursts, the  thunderous  explosions,  also  i 
the  courtliness  In  the  presence  of  ladies,  i 
for  Sir  Anthony,  with  all  his  temper, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Mr,  ! 
Wise  in  his  rage  was  peevi.'sh.  Mr.  Eric 
gave  a  fair  Idea  of  the  distracted  lover. 
The  ladles  of  the  company  were  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  Mr.  Vivian  as  Fag  did 
his  little  well,  whereas  Mr.  Tawde,  the 
David,  overacted,  and  in  the  scene  with 
Acres,  when  he  learned  of  the  duel,  fell 
to  clowning,  no  doubt  because  Mr.  Pow- 
ers's  example  was  contagious. 

For  Mr.  Powers  was  lamentably  mis- 
cast. Amusing  by  his  speech,  laugh, 
and  other  mannerisms  in  musical 
comedy  or  farce,  he  carried  his  equip- 
ment, bag  and  baggage,  into  Sheridan's 
comedy.  One  expected  him  at  any 
moment  to  break  out  with  "Follow  the 
man  from  Cook's."  Now  Acres  was  an 
1  honest,  unsophisticated  English  squire, 
who,  arriving  at  Bath,  strove  his  best 
i  to  imitate  in  dress  and  deportment  the 
fashionable  Bucks.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  clown.  Joseph  Jefferson's  Acres  was 
amusing,  though  the  audience  saw  only 
I  Jefferson  dressed  as  Acres  and  speaking 
Sheridan's  lines  with  gags  and  business 
of  his  own;  he  did  not  portray  the 
Acres  of  Sheridan  and  thus  he  set  a 
1  bad  example.  Mr.  Powers  did  not 
1  Imitate  Jefferson;  hs  gave  a  faithful 
Imitation  of  himself  In  farcical  comedy 
roles. 

SYMPHONY  PLAYb 
SECOND  OF  SERIES 

Last  evening  in  Symphony  hall  |amel 
the  second  conqert  of  the  Monday! 
series,  the  soloist  being  Richard  Bur- 
gin,  violinist.  The  program  was  made 
up  of  the  Haydn  G  major  symphony 
(Breitkopf  and  Ilaertel  No.  13),  Bee- 
thoven's violin  concerto,  and  by  Wag- 
ner the  Baccanaie  from  "Tann- 
haueser,"  Siegfried's  funeral  music  from 
tho  "Dusk  of  tlie  Gods"  and  the  prelude 
to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
burg," 

Mr.    Koussevitzky's    exquisitely  eu- 
phonious and  at  the  same  time  stirringly, 
vital  performance  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
phony    has   been    recently    commented ' 
upon  in  The  Herald,  and  so  has  his  I 
way  with  the  Wagner  excerpts.     The  i 
only  "novelty"  last  night  was  the  Bee- 
thoven concerto.  ' 

Mr,  Burgin  played  It  well,  doing  full  > 
Justice  to  such  melodies  as  came  his; 
way,  tossing  oft  the  theme  of  the  j 
rondo  with  dash  and  snap,  managing! 
the  interminable  array  of  runs  and 
trills  and  passages  sinoothly  and  with 
sweet  tone.  The  ,  audience  liked  the  ■ 
1 1^  performAncs     heartily.     This  sincere 
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1„  laying  hond.i  on,  any  |)l<      of  n^u»\e, 
uM.l  i.viMlng  It  out  of  «hape,  •rlcWng 
,,ul  an  organ  fantasy  by  Bach,  say  wltR 
orchtftrul  drevs  plus  glockenspiel  ana 
drumx— why  sbould  not  some  composer 
i  with  .-I  knack  at  writing  for  orchestras, 
fbut   with   no  great   stock   of  musical 
1  ideas  In  his  head,  help  hlniself  out  and 
alHo  do  the  public  a  good  turn  by  mak- 
ing over  this  violin   con<  <  rlo  Into  an 
'U('nl■^t  pleoe  for  orchestra?  i 
'    There  Is  music  enough  in  It  In  P'';"'*''  , 
and  lino  music,  too,  beautifully  melodi- 
ous,   of    charming    sontlment    and  of, 
irlitlv    brightnesfl,.    all.    It    may  be] 
lai;.  I,  for  granted,  written  for  orchestra  ^ 
with  Beethoven's   mti.'-tcrly  skill.  B>'t 
there  Is  the  solo  violin  forever  holding 
the    proceedings    bark,    demanding    a  I 
i  hearing  for  Its  long  roulades.    Let  some  \ 
lambltlous  and  daring  soul  try  tho  ex-, 
perim.MU   of  retaining   what   Is   worth  i 
I  while  in  the  role  of  the  solo  violin  "and,  ; 
;doing  away  with  the  rest.     It  never 
would  be  missed. 

The  next  Monday  concert  will  take 
place  Feb.  D.  The  soloist  will  be  John 
Charles  Thomas,  baritone,       R.  B.  G. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "Children  of 
the  Moon,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Martin  Flavin,  first  produced  In  New 
York  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  In  the 
spring  of  1923.  First  time  In  Boston. 
The  cast: 

Spirffeant  rilgjrs  Pliillp  Tonge 

Thomas  c.  Wonllfv  Hiilsi' 

M.idamp  Athcrtoo  KIspeth  DikIkcwh 

.tane  At!ii>rton  Kafhcrine  Standinif 

T)<.iitor  Wetlicr««l  .Francis  Coniiiton 

.Mu.lor  lianmlstpr  Alan  M'>w!bray 

.tuilse  AtHierton  B.  K.  ("illTe 

Laura  Atihertoii  Beatrice  Terry 

There  Is  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
Ibsen  and  something  Gaelic  In  this  play 
of  Martin  Flavin's,  a  strange,  "disturbing 
play,  a  beautiful  piece  of  writing  for 
the  theatre,  its  single  scene  a  house 
perched  gull-like  in  tho  foothills  of  the 
California  mountains  tliat  edge  the 
coast,  where  a  famly  of  Athertons  have 
isolated  themselves  In  their  mooii  mad- 
ness. 

It  is  only  at  five  full  of  the  moon  that 

the  old  Judge  sees  his  ribbons  of  light 
through  the  telescope,  a  strange  peace' 
and  beautiful  colors  in  the  moon,  '  an 
emperor  who  beckons,  a  moon_  worship, 
cold  and  subtle  in  its  fascination.    An  j 
Inherited  taint  that  he  has  transmitted  j 
to  his  son.  now  dead,  might  have  dis-  j 
appeared   in  the  second  generation  If 
I  its  existence  had  been  Ignored  and  they 
had  been  allowed  to  live  normally,  with- 
out suggestion  of  it. 

As  the  play  begins  there  Is  an  air  of 
untoward   happenings,    in   slight   ooim-  ; 
ijients,  in  the  curious  atmosphere  that  ■ 
Martin  Flavin  has  instilled  into  his  play,  j 
Jane,  a  sensitive  and  imaginative  young 
girl,   is  In  love  with'  an  aviator,  MaJ. 
Bannister,  whose  plunging  airplane  had 
dropped   him   into   their  garden  three 
weeks  before;  they  are  young  and  eager 
and  the  grandmother  encourages  them 
to  be  happy  before  the  arrival  of  her 
son's  daughter  Laura,  a  bitter  and  dis-  ' 
illusioned  woman,  whose  selfish  passion  ' 
for  her  son  had  led  her  to  tell  hl.m  of 
his  inheritance  to  prevent  his  enlisting 
in  the  war,  and  so  he  had  disappeared 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.    He  had 
sought  the  moon  in  his  plane.  • 

There  is  a  slowly  rising  tension  all 
through    the    first    act    that  precedes 
Laura's  arrival;  and  then  she  comes,  a 
tense  and  neurotic  woman,  bent  on  dis-  i 
suading  Jane  from  this  marriage,  in  fact  I 
from  any  marriage.  She  finds  her  ada-  | 
mant,  and  in  a  passionate  frenzy  tells  , 
her  that  she  must  not  marry.  ".See," 
and  she  flings  the  curtains  aside  on  the 
old  judge  bent  over  his  telescope,  "that 
is  what  is  in  store  for  you  and  your 
children!"    The    suggestion    has  been 
made,  and  slowly  the  penetrating  beauty 
I  of  the  moon,  and  its  spell,  come  over 
I  Jane.  The  major,  too,  feels  some  of  it: 
he  will  not  leave  her,  and  together  they 
fly  toward  the  moon  in  his  plane,  and 
are  lost  in  the  fog.  ^ 

A  play,  admirably  constructed  in  Its 
building  ujj  of  mood,  its  rounding  out  of- 
character,  its  tragic  force.  Led  by  Miss 
Terry,  who  has  come  to  the  .Copley  to  ; 
play  the  mother,  as  in  New  York,  the  i 
company  gives'  an  unusually  good  per-  j 
formance,  after  the  opening  act,  which  ] 
dragged  imaginatively  as  they  played  ; 
it.    Miss  Terry  played  Laura  Atherton 
wit'n  a  rare  subtlety,  a  sliarp  candescent  | 
passion;  she  swept  the  others  along  with  i 
her  by  the  vigor  end  finesse  of  her  act- 
ing.   Miss  Standing,  after  the  first  act, 
played  Jane  with  a  gentleness  and  sym- 
pathy that  are  not  alw'ays  her  marked 
cliaracleristics;   Mr.   Clive,   as  the  old 
judge,  did  an  excellent  bit  of  acting. 
Miss  Dudgeon  had  rare  momenta  in  her 
verbal    conflict    with    Laura.    On  the 
whole,  ^in  excellent  performance,  despite 
the  inert  playing  of  Mr.  Mowbray.  A 
large   audience   seemed   to   think  that 
this   was   a   comic   opera,    and  seized 
every  opportunity  for  venting  their  ner- 
vous tension  in  laughter.  E.  G. 
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JAMES   THEATRE— "Disraeli, 
as  N.  Parker,  staged  by  Samuel 
\  Godtrey  and  Ralph  Morehouse,  w;*h  the 
following  cast : 

rootman  at  Glastonbury ....  O.  BYan^el^AWott 

Tl  iiitl  i>ff-   ...■.-••••"^  . 


ii.'V  i't  7 . 
lU-y  I 

Mr*.  Nool  Ti<i»er«   imm  Imnif 

i     "IVsraell."   famous  play  of  empires. 
Intrigues,  sple.i,  young   romance,  color 
and  display,  re-appeared  on  the  tooaras, 
last  night  after  long  preparation  k>y  UJe 
Boston  stock  company.    Slnc^e  K  1«  a 
plav  depending  entirely  upon  tho  Illusion 
created  by  one  man.  It  was  f « 
poicance  who  that  man  was.    Mr.  (rod- 
trey  has  shifted  part  of  his  burden  as 
stage  director  and  stepped  Into  'this  part, 
made  famous  by  George  Arliss.    As  ine 
frail  but  resourceful  old  Atlas  he  car- 
ries tho  world  on  his  shoulders  very  suc- 
cessfully for  Uiree  miglity  acts,  grace- 
fully parking  It  In  the  fourth  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  his  nation  and  his  queeTv 
Steady  In  cadence  and  Increasing  in 
momentum    the    play    moves  through 
courtly  scene  and  closeted  conference, 
while     always     tho     mysterious  lady 
hovers    In    the   offing,    ever  ready  to 
listen   at  doors  and   scan  docunirinis. 
)^ngland    must    buy    the    shares  con- 
trolling tho  Suez  canal-that  Disraeli 
has  decided,  and  that  decision  and  its 
manifold    results    motivate   all  actions 
of    the    play.     Viscount    Dceford,  the 
"young  lover"  of  the  play,  who  is  con- 
verted from  haughty  distrust  to  warm 
championship  of  Premier  Disraeli,  al- 
most too  readily  In  tho  current  produc- 
tion   Is  sent  to  Egypt  on  a  thrlllmg 
race  with  all  tho  powers  of  Europe  to 
make    the    deal.     But    the    lithe  and 
beautiful  Mrs.  Noel  Travers,  with  the 
help  of  her  spy  husband,  has  guessed 
the  secret  and  sends  word  to  Russia. 
The  race  is  on,  and  Deeford's  sweet- 
heart  Clarissa    anxiously    waits  with 
Disraeli  for  telegrams  which  are  slow 
to  come.  ^    ^    ,  , 

At  last  the  deal  Is  made.  Deeford  has 
exchanged  his  check  on  a  I^P^on 
banker  for  the  new  road  to  empire.  But 
almost  befdre  they  have  r»d  the  news 
word  comes  that  through  work  of 

enemies  the  bank  has  failed,  -^hen  Dis- 
raeli rises  to  the  height  of  grandeur  for 
which  the  play  was  made,  and  with  a 
power  like  that  of  Richelieu  flinging  his 
curse,  he  threatens  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  destruction  unless  they  assist 
him      He   cannot   make   good   on  his 
threat  but  the  bluff  works,  and  Disraeli 
slumps   with   relief   from   his  pinnacle 
and  becomes  Just  a  tired,  happy,  and  j 
whimsical  old  man.  I 
With  a  huge  cast,  elaborate  co.stumes  | 
and  settings,  and  style  of  speech  and_ 
eesture  far  removed  from  the  previous 
work  of  the  season,  the  production  was 
uniformly  good,  and  only  the  occa.'iional 
'minor  first-night  slips  were  in  evidence. 
Houston   Richards,   Inured   to  juvenile 
and    comedv    parts,    stepped    Into  the 
shoes    of    Banker    Meyers    without  a 
Iplnch     Elsie  Hltz  was  charming,  end 
so  were  the  'Victorian  gowns  she  wore. 
Somehow   one    felt    that    Sir  Michael 
didn't  need  to  shout  as  loud  In  the  first 
act    but  doubtless  he  will  tone  down. 
Anna    Layng    was    Irreproachable  as 
1  usual  as  Ijady  Beaconsfleld.     H.  P.  M. 

NORA  BAYES  HEADS 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Not  always  Is  It  necessary  to  use  that 
threadbare  descrlpti%-e  of  vaudeville, 
"well  balanced,"  to  imply  full  measure 
and  good  entertainment  on  the  bill;  not 
always  Is  it  .lecessary  to  worry  over 
surrounding  numbers  when  the  feature 
is  Nora  Bayes,  "Our  Own  Nora,"  as  the 
programist  aptly  puts  It.  Yet  the 
bill,  right  through.  Is  good  this  week 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 

Miss  Bayes  has  added  a  pound  or  two 
—and  becomingly  so — since  her  last  visit 
liere.  Last  evening  she  appeared  In  a 
.shimmering  gown  of  white  sequins,  and 
to  complete  the  ensemble  there  was  a 
shingled  bob  of  silver. 

Miss  Bayes  offered  a  varied  group  of 
songs,  and  there  wfere  the  Inevitable 
coon  numbers  whiph  she  sings,  as  only 
she  can,  and  wooden  indeed  is  he.  who 
cannot  understand  her  art  In  textual 
interpretation,  in  underlying  bits,  in 
subtle  caricature.  There  was  the  song 
of  "the  boy,  the  girl,  t'ne  clock,  and  th.- 
wall  in  between,"  another  of  the  lure 
of  Californ-yuh,  and  there  was  the 
monologue  on  the  hour  of  the  cross- 
word problems. 

For  the  second  honors  there  was  the 
Albertina  Rasch  girls,  a  group  of  danc- 
ers, with  the  comedians,  Zozo  and  KIkl. 
Br-.sides  skilful  solo  numbers,  leaning  to 
the  pirouette  and  toe  style,  there  were 
ensemble  dances  by  the  sextet  of  girls 
that  for  precision,  for  unity  of  rhythm, 
for  lightness  of  touch  Is  not  often  the 
good  fortune  of  vaudeville  patrons  to 
witness. 

Others  were  the  Wilson  sisters,  sing- 
j  ers  of  the  "cooing"  style:  West,  Jlc- 
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(linty  a.n(H  company,  In  pantomime,  re- 
calling vWsureful  days  of  slapstick,  an 
act  of  Infinite  detail,  but  like  much  of 
Its  kind  unable  «o  accomplish  a  con- 
vincing "curtain'-;  Markell  and  Gay, 
neat  dancers,  less  favoring  In  song; 
Monroe  and  Grant,  bounding  acrobats 
of  marked  skill,  not  so  good  as  come- 
dians; the  Emmett  trio  of  big  lungs 
and  tlnney  voices,  but  pleasing  the  au- 
dience immensely;  and  more  acrobatics, 
well  done  by  Barto  and  Melvin. 

T.    A'  K" 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


NEW  PARK— "The  Best  Peo- 
ple," comedy  by  David  Gray  and 
Av«y  Hopwood  with  Florence 
Johns,  Charles  Richman,  Mar- 
g:aret  Dale  and  others.  Last 
week. 

COLONIAL-"Vanities,  Earl 
Carroll's  annual  revue,  with  Joe 
Cook  featured.    Last  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Dixie  to  Broad- 
way," return  engagement  of  col- 
ored revue  with  Florence  Mills. 
Last  week. 

SELWYN-"In  the  Ne^ct 
Room,"  mystery  play  by  Mrs. 
August  Belmont  (Eleanor  Rob- 
Von)  and  Harriet  Ford,  adapted 
from  Burton  E.  Stevenson's  novel 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Bouhl  Cabi- 
net."   Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Cobra,"  Martm 
Brown's  sensational  drama  with 
Walter  Gilbert,  Minna  Gombell, 
Ralph  Morgan  and  others.  Last 
two  weeks. 

SHU  BERT  — "Ritz  Revue, 
Hassard  Short's  revue  with  Char- 
lotte Greenwood,  Tom  Burke  and 
others.   Last  week. 

TREMONT  —  "Be  Yourself, 
Kaufman  and  Connolly  musical 
comedy,  featuring  Jack  Donahue 
and  Queenie  Smith.  Fourth  week. 

WILBUR  —  "Expressing  Wil- 
lie "  comedy  by  Rachel  Crothers 
with  Chrystal  Heme,  Louise  Clos- 
ser  Hale,  Merle  Maddem  and 
others.    Last  week. 

TREMONT  TEMPLE  -  "He 
Who  Get's  Slapped,"  film  version 
of  Andreyev's  play,  with  Lon 
Chaney,  Norma  Shearer,  John 
Gilbert  and  others.   Last  week. 


Doem  "should  hot""!  ^       ,  . 

.ihe  songs  by  Foote  '^"^'^     ■  j^evitabiy 
;U  is  commonplace  ''g^i^^^ann's 
provokes  comparison  v^i"-"  ^ 
Usic  for  the  Xt^f  famous  painter, 
Diaz,  a  son  of  J.'J?  to,"  which 

wrote  an  "^^^''t^eed  at  the  6pera-Co- 
whlch  was  produced  at  th  J^t^mpt- 

mlque,  l''^'"l^'J"J*  for  the  libretto  was 
uously  condemnea.  for  t  ^^^^^^ous, 
a  melodramatic  story,  v^n  ^ 

except  for  the  ff^^^^^!^^^'  ^^"d  Pompeio. 

did  kill  a      ;f        said  to  be  a 
The  music  of  ^  ^^^^ 

mlsh-mash  ot   ItaUan  °v 

.403.  yet  R«"=^"^.^fhe^r  we  heard 
ImpersonaUon  ana  v  favorite 
.  laarnlght  has  been  £°^^«^^^„^  ,^„g  it 
with  baritones.  M^-  ^fty  but  not  with 
with  dramatic  Intensity 
efteottve  nuances.  j.. 

He  ha«  ^-ff^^^idently  feel«  his  music 
OU8  range  ".^J'-'^'iively  sense  ot  inter- 
and  already  hab  a    ^ei^  ^den  by 

pretatlon  ^-^.'^'^^'a^c  enr  control  of  tone 
his  present  '"^"f^i'^"  voice,  his  wish 
production.  ^V-^'^,  '"^erelv  to  sing  in  a 
to  interpret         not  mere  - 

robust  nia""",i,",J''"ng  y  and  then  be 
else  his  tones  t^sparmgly       ^  ^^^^^^ 

willing  to  put  hlm^^'i  "  audience 

°^rSot^only  ti&At  wis  enthusi- 

astlc. 


Yonder  eee  the  morning  blink: 

The  sun  Is  up.  and  up  must  I. 
To  wash  and  dress  and  eat  and  drink 
I^d  look  al  things  and  talk  and  ttilnk 

And  ^vork,  and  Ood  knows  why. 

Oh:  often  have  I  washed  W  dressed 

And  whafs  to  show  for  all  my  paln? 
Let  me  lie  abed  and  reet:  i 
Ten  thousand  times  I've  done  my  beat 
And  all's  to  do  agaln.^  j^^uSMAN. 

R  H.  L.  writes:  "Cal  is  credited  by 
the  newspapers  as  being  strong  for  the 
water  wagon  because  he  only  regaJes 
his  distinguished  breakfast  guests  wUh 
grapefruit,  flapjacks,  sausage  and  cof- 
fee Oh,  lots  of  breakfasts  are  like 
that  E^en  in  the  dear  old  pre-Vol- 
Htead  days  we  seldom  drank  more  than 

our  cocktails  and  three  highballs  with 
our  soft  boiled  eggs  and  buttered  toast, 
In  the  morning." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Talking  about  that  '^mlne  In  Russia 

with  a  friend  the  other  night   he  told 

me  that  while  he  was  In  Italy  during 

The  war  he  ate  so  much  horse  meat 

fOiat  whenever  he'd  hear  some  one  say 

"Whoa"  he'd  stop  and  back  up. 
WJloa     ne  u     ^^^^^^^^  PIERRE. 


LMOmEMJXl 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  program  of  Ernest  Lamoureux, 
baritone,  who  gave  a  recital  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall,  read  as  follows: 

Scarlatti.  "Sento  nel  core";  Durante. 
••Vergtn,  tutt  amor";  Caldara,  Come 
raggio  dl  sol";  Bergerettes,  arranged  by 
Weckerlln,  "Venez  agreable  printemps._^ 
■  Maman  dltes  moi,"  "Bergere  legere, 
'•Jeune  Fillette";  Whelpley.  "I  know  _a 
hill";  Foote.  "I'm  Wearing  Awa  . 
Ward- Stephens,  "When  In  Thine  Eyes  l 
Gaze":  Diaz,  Aria  from  "Benvenuto  ; 
Dubois,  "Par  le  Sentier";  Gretchaninoy. 
"Le  Captlv";  Hue,  "A  des  ol  «eaux  ; 

"Separation."    Arthur  Fiedler  was  we 
""men  Mr,  Lamoreux  began  to  sing^hls 
tones,  perhaps  through  th« 
that  attends  a  first  aPP^^^^fnd  ^ot 
fluffy  or  throaty:  too  far  ha.cK  ' 
suffrclently  pointed.  ^^^^^^^J:,  tnd 

tta^i:^fongl^oreu"rf^or\ty"w:re  not 

sufficiently  contrasting.  rj^-e-prettes 
The  pretty  and  ^.^Seune 
:were  well  Interpreted,   though  ^^•ll""^ 
1  Fillette"  admits  of  a  pathetic  ^^f  }^ 
the  midst  of  the  gaiety^  and  tWs  M^ 
Lamoureux    missed.    This  jg,, 
brought  to  ™'^^the  lament^^^^^ 
!  Glllbert,  a  great  artist  -s^hetner  _  e 
heard  as  the  ^^ther  'n    Louise  o 
a  simple  chanson.  His  ,f  "^"Jf  °' 
lillette"  still  haunts  the  memory. 
Ward-Stephens's  music     for  weine  s 


ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD 

We  commented  some  '^'ee'ts  °" 
Algernon  Blackwood's  remarkable  book, 
•Episodes  Before  Thirty."  _ 

A  Bostonian  writes  to  us:      I  ""fj; 
him  when  I  was  in  Xew  Yo^^^-  He/as 
on  the  Sun  and  I  was  on  the  Wojld  I 
remember    distinctly   his    coming  Into 
police  headquarters  one  day  on  a  raur- 
^       case-a    long,    lanky,  powerfully 
sallow-faced,   black-haired  Eng- 
lishman   with    sparkling    black  eyes_ 
What  a  wonderful  description  he  gl^es 
of  McCloy  and  Cooper!    I  worked  for 
both  of   them.     It  there   ever   was  a! 
nervous  dynamo.   McCloy  was  one^  I 
understand  his  later  life  In  New  York 
has  been  rather  unfortunate  through  the 
many,  many  shifts  In  o^^-nershlp  of  the 
papers  that  he  so  ably  served.  | 
•a  spent  18  years  in  active  newspaper 
work  In  New  York  city  and  am  4Uite 
familiar  with  a  good  deal  of  the  life 
that  Blackwood  describes.    There  is  a 
man  In  New  York  who  sits  n  a  Palatlal' 
office  building  on  one  of  the  steenth 
stories  of  a  building  on  West  street. 
His  window  sweeps  the  Hudson  river 
shipping  and.  when  bis  eyes  are  not 
outwardly  gazing,   they  rest  on  vases, 
and  ceramics,  especially  of  a  Chinese^ 
nature  that  for  years  he  has  been  col- 1 
lectlng.    He  is  a  past  master  In  the  artj 
of  the  business  ot  building  up  a  news-l 
paper  and  also  is  one  of  the  or  ginal 
Pun  men.    Occasionally.  I  drop  in  to  see 
him  when  I  go  to  Xew  lork  and  tei 
him  what  a  mistake  he  Is  making  In  not 
writing   his   reminiscences.  Doubtless 
you   know  him.     His  name  la   S.  b. 
Cavalho." 

ALLITERATION'S  PRANKS 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,      ^  „ 

Odd  Isn't  It.  that  so  distinguished  a 
combination  could  produce  a  result  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  as  Jentza 
in  Janacek's  "Jerufa"?.   ,  K.  V^ . 

Newport,  R.  I.  .  ,  ^ 


The  almplest  hj  uiomcter,  young] 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  a  hen  .s  egg. - 
used  by  the  joyous  farmers  wife  to^ 
test  the  strength  of  lye  for  ""^"'ne  ,^oap: 
vet  the  hydrometer  of  science  should  be 
in  eve?y  household,  for  if  Maury  is  to  be 
believed,  It  shows  that  the  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is,  ^^^^ 
lleh'.er  than  water  In  the  Southern 
ocean  Mr  Adams  should  order  at  once 
°  raTcoh'lmcter,  to  aid  him  in  deter- 
mining how  many  °'  If^gf 
burning  fluid  .should  be  In  his  glass  or 
a  morning,  noon  o^nlght.— Ed. 

Vo^^tonTer'do^i''-  ^V" 
cross-wofd  days  ot  horror  "call  a  spade 
Hpade  "    -NOW  It's  always  "a  meta  In- 
a  spauts^  .      ,    five  letters, 

strument  for  digging   n^^^  LESLIE. 

Years    ago     Blackwood's  Magazine 
'  nubuthed  an  article  on  dramatic  stylo: 
'  I^Never  descend  to  the  slightest  fam.  - 
larity   nor  lay  off  the  stilts  for  a  mo- 
ment;' Tnd  far  from  calling  a  spade  a 
spade,  call  it 

I^lt^t.X'"^e"Xban  husbandman 

lays  bare  ,, 
The  breast  of  ourjreat  mother. 

^^O^aTIrentTa^^y  day  I  telephoned  to 
on^  o?  our  local  cinoma  theatres  (no.  I 
^nt  Enellsh)  to  inquire  what  picture 
tv^^s  sl  owlns  there,  not  wishing  to  hap- 
N\as  sno^     =  ,lampener.  The 

'"woman  who  answered  the  tele- 
\Z7e  :Xaio  ^y  question  with  this 

'"•°l't"^Pa"ty  Ruth  Miller  In  Monsure 

rVo  ■  har^vifenuy  pres^e/p 

charming,  too^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^ES. 
Brookllne. 

ADD  "SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES" 

(necp.lved   by  a  Publishing  House) 
Sir-  Just  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  1  am  wmlng  to  you  about  dictlon- 
tnatia.  dictionary  book.' 

Please  give  me  one.  I  want  to  find  good 
words  to  find  out  what  does  it  me.ans. 
vou  have  one.    How  much  docs  d  c- 
on.:ry  hool  cost?  YVZltrfl^ 
,„v,ii»  after  you  read  my  letter,  l  saw 
!  ^'^el low  1  Framlngham  has  a  dictionary 
b<^k  Hke  you  to  look  small  pocket  dic- 

Iti^nlrf  i,ook  is  -oo^'^^tT  have 'told 
I  Please  let  me  know  that  l  nave  loiu 
vou    Vo  YOU  understand  tAat  I  want 
'rtlonarv-book.     1  Hke  to  _find  good 
words.    Tours  truly, 


muaici^nfi.  too.  gave  pleasure  to  an 
thuslastlc  audience.  55. 


en- 


B.  a. 


ACUTE  DIAGNOSTICIANS 

(Washington    (D.   C.)  Star.) 
wfnninee   Man.,  post  mortem  exanil- 
naUon  revealed  that  Mary  Holliday.  20 
wbHied  ^vhile  attending  a  party  ear  y 

^^'"-^"fron'Tenatlnl  a'"  u'anti'ty %f 
Sector"  stt^  liquid  the  girl  had 
drunk  caused  the  raisins  to  ferment. 
■  forming  gases  whi^^suffocated  her. 

NURSES'  EXAIVIINATIONS  AT  WASH- 
INGTON 

Q_How  would  you  diagnose  a  case  of 

''^t-HaTe'patlent  take  off  his  clothes 
and  cover  with  a  sheet. 

CHALIAPIN  SINGS 

symphony    hall    last  evening 


CUIBERTSONIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE  I 
S«8ha  Culbertson.  violinist,  asslstea] 
.  by  Max  Rablnovllch.  pianist,   gave  a: 
*  concert  last  night  in  Symphony  hall. 
Hie   program   read   as   follows:  Bach. 
Praeludlum;     Verachlnl,     Adagio  and 
Allegro:   Beethoven,   Kreutzer  Sonata 
Paganlnl.    Concerto,   No.    1    D  major 
(With  caden7.a  by  Sauret;  accompani- 
ment arranged  by  A.  Flattow);  Tartlni. 
AdagUo:    Brahms-Joacbln,  Hungarian 
Dance  No.  20;  Sarasate,  Zanatead. 

Mr  Culbertson  was  born  In  tnis 
country  on  Dec.  29,  1803.  His  father 
In  American,  married  In  Russia  a 
misstan  The  ^oy  studied  he  violin 
et  Boston  on  the  Don  In 
vears  1905-08  he  took  lessons  frorn 
l^tclk  at  Prague  and  there  he  played 
for  the  first  time  in  public  (1906).  I" 
1908  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  \lem  a. 

Vfte^Irds  played  In  the  chief  cities 
?f  Au,t^^   Italy.  Germany  and  Russia 

\l  IC  ^rk!lo  mu?irfofblographlcal 

^'n'ls'said  In  certain  music  dictionaries 
1  V^ent  date   that  Mr.   Culbertson  s 

'        '         o.  ^r^nclency  Is  "phenomenal. 
^^^rrhWrar:''^rny  fiddlers  now  ^ 

T  '^,!gr'say"of  t^^hnfc'as  '^^^ 
^ald  r/'taU  it  runs  in.the  streets^ 
Mr   culbertson  ,<r":.-J;{      ^^^^h  has 

respects  his  art  and  Is  "Ot  "P 

^'t^r  '-tonatlon  Is  pure, 

W^phraslng  Is  that  of  a  "jus  clan  h< 
plays  -'th  'ntenigenc.  ^^hy^l=>^i^^^ 
he  does  not  hold  tne  ai  technical 
excites  only  respect  for  his  t^^_^^ 
qualities  and  h  s  honest^^^^  move  and 
heafers'^tn'  time.    Let  us  hope 
-The  program  was  resPec^bl^^^^^^^^^^ 
tlonal:  P>eces  hv  ,^ppro^^  ^i„;i„i,t8  of 

r/prepare  "---ntion^  P-.-- 
1  t'rUcf  so'^et^^ern  wor^^^^ 

;h\^e'^e7a^^^^^^^^ 
^S^^Tnot^ni^Tto?^^^ 

^rj;es'^eyInv^lrco"^parison  With  great 

-^"^I^VnoiitS'- Played  in  a  more 
♦han'saUsfactory  manner.  An  audience 
^f*So^d  siz^  was  warmly  applausive. 


■  IritpK"' 
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,^3  the  World  Wags:  , 
■   New«!   from   the   Chicago    salient  ot 
1  tlie  prohibition  front  tells  the  world  that 
1  in  a  recent  raid  2B0O  hydrometers  were 
'^seized  by  the  enemy.    The  apparatus  is 
one  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  From 
the  derivation  of  the  word  describing  It, 
I  gather  that  it  Is  used  for  measuring 
water     Presumably,  therefore.  It  would 
determine  how  much  water  there  was 
In  the  whiskey  rather  than  how  much 
whiskey  thero  was  in  the  water.  For 
this  latter  purpo.se,.  I  take  It.  a  more 

r^^cfsa^r^"'  '"^"^^^''eLIda^S.'^ 
Amherst,  X.  H. 


As     csymiJii'-'^'J     llfl-ll  last 
Challapin.  assisted  by  Abraham  Sopkin 
violinist,  and  ^ax  Robmovltch  piani^^^^^ 

lllnka,  an  ^'■'\4^°'"^^'|opkln  played 

Bonlme     Sr  Rabinovltch 
S^?rd°  musi!  by^Cyrll  Scott.  Mendelh- 

'°A«in'"1;he"-  amiable  and  gigantic 
Chafapin  with  his  lambent  and  Piercing 

-eloping  fooUJhts    a  d 
tourage  of  vioUn  and  pianist,  lo 
ire^o^nwisely  gives  th-  |reat^^ 

bi:>rp;'^?s\\^ndT7anist"less  listless 

them  live  and  stalk  "P°"  th°„f '^fp:,„cH 
rarbarlcally  vawplng  father  of  Prlnc^ 
tgor,"   the   mean  and  naggmg  P^^^ 

''^r' waWng  h  Wons  fn  the 
Sd'-o^f  GU^Kf.  the  two  -grenadiers, 
lot  Schumann's  „«?"jf^„/^„a' "fgorous 
transient  «°°f^'  ""^..^f^g  he  did  not 
drama;  and  last  e^  emng  ne 
:,old  his  S'orious  voice  in  check  ^^^^^ 
has  been  accustomed  to  do.  ^^^^ 

l^fe^gThTn^  ^C^ln^--     ^is  feUow 


The  prog'ram  of  the 

-Here    is   another   Pf^toral   s>  i 
with  the   opening   theme  of  the 
„,ovement   ^^fgesled    -J    ^  J'  ^^A 
while  the  finale  '^„a  UlUxge  fe  I 
i  nothing  more.      Th"?„„  dismay  of 

differ,  to  the  confusion  and  dl 
laymen,   all  those  that  are  „  i 

music"  and  "know  what  they  like. 

And  next  week  there  will  be  a  one 
program,  composed  of  Stravinsky 
■■Sone  ot  the  Volga  Boatmen    for  ^^lna 
!.rr^°ent3    and    Pe^cusslon    It  - 
'  nlayed  here  this  season  at  a  children 
jfon'cert  conducted  by  ^^^^^ 
Uuy;  the  piano  concerto  with  Mr.  SU-a^ 
vinsky,    the    pianist;    and  the 

l-fio^suf ^f  r  wre"- - 

■  °*D'ebursr:-ho  "generally  admired  h^«: 
'  wrotrainusingly  about  him  >n  a  leUer 

saw  Stravinsky  ^^^t^'^^"^^  child 
I  -Mv  Fire  Bird.'   my    Rite  \ 
L^^s  -My  top.  *y  ?^-P-,„-rt'h;  o?^ 
oisely  like  a  spoiled  f  r"^'^'  ''^ung  with 
slonally.  Is  lll-»"annered  In  dealing 
I  music.    He  Is  also  a  young  savage. 


Ill 
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>nr»  Inordtnato  nrcktleg  and  SnhftB 
lady's  hand,  trfndliiff  on  htr  toes  nt 
6  siimo  tlmo.  When  old,  he  will  be 
ibeBTRhle.  I  mPan,  he  will  tolernto 
>  music,  but  meanwhile  ha  la  won- 
rful,  positively  wonderful." 

Mr.  Krelsler  will  (rive  (ho  concert  !n 
mphony  hall  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  an  interesttnv 
ncert  will  be  given  at  the  St.  James 
leatre  by  the  People's  Symphony  o*- 
estra.  Percy  Qralnjer  will  conduct 
J  "Mock  Morris."  "Irish  Tune  from 
lunty  Derry,"  "Shepherd's  Hey"  and 
'he  Warriors."  The  program  will  also 
:lucle  Grainger's  settings  of  poems  by 
pllns:  and  "The  Widow's  Party."  The 
irvard  Glee  Cliib  (songs  fey  Byrd, 
jrley,  Cul  and  .''uUlvan).  Anita  At- 
iter,  soprano;  W.  O.  Gllboy,  tenor; 
ina  Stoval-Lothlan,  pianist;  Felix  Fox 
d  Heinrlqh  Oebhard,  pianists,  will  as- 
it. 

e  Flonzaley  quartet  at  Its  concert 
Ight  In  Jordan  hall  will  play  for  the 
t  time  In  Boston  a  quartet  by  Al- 
t  Spalding,  the  violinist. 
Ime.  Leglnska  will  play  music  by 
opln  and  I..lszt  next  Saturday  after- 
n  In  Jordan  hall. 

'ext  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Scholling 
I  give  the  second  of  hia  Instructive 
certs  for  children. 


Fox-Burg:in-jBi^tti  Program 
Warmly  Received 


hen  Walter  Damrosch  had  flnlshed 
iiductlng  Aaron  Copland's  symphony 

organ  and  orchestra  last  Sunday  In 
w  York,  he  turned  to  the  audience 
said:  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  1 
nk  you  will  agree  with  me  that  If  a 
ng  man  can  write  a  symphony  like 
a  at  twenty-three,  within  five  years 

Will  be  ready  to  commit  murder." 
cheerful  "send-oft"  for  a  young  com- 
serl 

PUPPETS 

(Tor  Kotei  fiind^K.nesy 
The  critic 
Called  the  actor: 
"Puppet!" 
The  actor 
Soon  replied; 
"Puppets 

Have  fantasy,  ^nd,  rnirth: 
Art  in  Its  axtfuUest 
At  birth!" 
The  "critic 

Not  to  be  dismayed 
Then  cried: 
"Puppets  ambition 
•On  this  earth,  ■• 
Is  not  to  be  un-humanlike 
Or  creaky!" 
Said  the  actor 
As  he  crumpled  up 
The  sleek  repl^-: 
"How  cheeky!" 

DONALD  PAGE. 


Last  night  the  Fox-*Burgln-Bcdettl 
trio  gave  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall,  play- 
ing Schumann's  G  minor  trio,  the  Ravel, 
and  the  Rrahms  m  C  minor,  op.  101. 
Since  the  audience  was  large  and  not- 
ably friendly,  the  players  have  a  retort 
nt  hand  for  anybody  who  may  venture 
to  complain  of  the  weight  of  ihe  pro- 
cram.  But  boonuse  there  were  many 
In  atti-ndance  last  night  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  would  not  have  been  still 
more  If  only  some  cheery  solo  piece  for 
I'l.'ino  or  a  group  of  songs  had  taken  the 
place  of  one  trio. 

Thp  ortliodox.  however,  and  the  other 
k'nd  of  folk  will  continue  to  people  the 
"or'd  as  Ions  a.s  the  world  holds  to- 
'.'('tlicr.  and  no  doubt  there  .will  always 
be  room  for  both.  Since  the  players? 
ast  nlglit  will  have  It  that  It  takes 
three  trio's  to  make  a  proper  concert, 
'hey  concentrated  their  three  with  fln<» 
jtidqrn-,ent.  None  of  t<ie  three,  in  these 
ilnys  m  Boston,  oan  scarcely  be  called 
r v>>r-famlllar,  but  the  Idioms,  at  all 
events,  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  ar« 
wpI!  kaowTi.  whereas  that  of  Ravel  be- 
Inp;  dipflnctly  nothing  of  the  kind,  his 
trio  supplied  the  necessary  contrast. 

No  doubt  one  wouli  come  with  fur- 
'hor  ntfTTuaintance  to  like  this  trio  much. 
To  ,)  person  knowinK  It  only  from  ■ 
'-infT'e  hearing  and  from  much  study  at 
liortu>,  it  seems  like  a  long  series  of 
fxperlments;  experiments  In  rhythm.  In 
'larmony,  in  color;  experiments  which 
sometimes  succeed  admirably,  some- 
times not  so  happily.  There  is  surely 
•»n  overuse  of  a  reKlster,  both  for  'cello 
and  piano,  so  low  that  the  ear  can 
scarcely  gra.sp  the  ,  notes;  also  of  the 
extreme  high  notes,  of  the  violin.  The 
£;ia.<?Ky  effect  they  prbduce  is  striking  for 
a  while,  but  presently  grows  tiresome. 

When  Ravel  was  content  to  writs 
simplest  he  made  his  finest  effect,  for 
then  his  really  beautiful  themes  could 
!;<■  hp.-ird:  and  they  were  well  worth 
the  listening  to!  On  another  hearing 
prol  ably  this  music  could  sound  cleared', 
its  delightful  material  not  so  often 
s;^oiIod  for  the  sake  of  an  effect.  But 
when  are  we  likely  to  hear  it  again? 

The  Trio  last  night  pla.ved  with  the 
fine  musicianship  and  the  beautiful  tone 
one  would  expect  of  them.  If  Mr,  Fox 
would  assert  himself  a  little  more  vig- 
orously, giving  to  his  playing  more  of 
the  In'illiancy  which  he  has  at  his  com- 
inard.  the  enseinl->le  would  gain  In 
liveliness.  Especially  attractively  they 
r.iayed  the  presto  by  Brahms.        R.  Q. 


THE    DALY8  | 

tes  and   Lines:  i 
\Sr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  Inquired  re- 
tly  concerning  the  Daly  family,  one  | 
the  most  famous  theatrical  families  \ 
their  time.    Capt.  Bill,  Thomas,  his ! 
e  Lizzie  Derlous,   Bob,  Dan,   Mar-  I 
et  and  Lucy,  were  all  clever  and 
11     known     performers.  Margaret 
rrled  Yokes  of  Ward  and  Yokes,  and 
th  she  and  Lucy  appeared  with  that  | 
im  In  "Percy  and  Harold,"  "A  Pair  | 
Pinks"  and  other  pieces.    Either  the  ! 
tson  before  or  the  season  after — the  ; 
lys    were    with    "Bill"  Mestayer's 
urlsts,  they  had  a  play  of  their  own, 
•aly's  Vacation."    That    must  have 
n  In  the  early  '80's.    I  can  see  now 
my    mind's    eye    the  dne-sheet 
ographs  Jn    black    and    white  of 
irry  Hale 'of  Harvard  and  Yardley 
arance  of  Yale. 

wonder  If  the  old-timers  are  get- 
S  the  "Drab  Ballads"  published  in 
3  Saturday  Evening  Post? 

F.  E.  H. 


"Hank"  writes:  "Mr.  Lansing  R.  Rob- 
on  asks:  'If  some  of  the  old-timers 
:all  the  song  and  dance,  and  of  the 
llys.'  The  team  was  made  up  of  Em- 
lon,  Clark  and  Daly  brothers,  T^m  and 
11.  E.  C.  and  the  Daly  brothers  tried 
pirate  Hanlon's  'Le  Voyage  en 
lisse"  and  produce  it  under  another 
me,  but  were  stopped  by  court  pro- 
edAngs.  Previous  to  that  the  Daly 
others  produced  an  acrobatic  comedy, 
acatlon.'  Harry  Hale  of  Harvartl, 
>m;  Yardley  Yearance  of  Yale.  BUI; 
rglnia  Vare  of  Vassar.  Lizzie,  Tom's 
'e.  Bobby  and  Dan  played  two  ser- 
nts,  or  footmen.  Mutts  and  Chops.  1 
not  quite  recall  the  song  mentioned, 
t  recall  two  corkers  of  that  period, 
ancing  on  the  Green'  and  'Dancing  in 
e  Barn."  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  old- 
Iners  recall  Barry  McNulty  and  Mas- 
r  Bardley  In  the  afterpiece,  'Maloney's 
Ip  to  Cohasset,'  with  Its  funny  dude, 
harlle  Do  Know.'  We  had  to  pay  15 
nts  to  go  up  to  the  'Nigger  Heaven' 
d  take  the  rush."  | 

The  Daly  brothers  were  seen  In  "Va- 
tlon"  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York 

1SS5.— Ed.  -  I 


A  correspondent  asks,  "What  Is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase,  'He!!  to  pay  and 
no  pitch  hot?'    Had  it  a  respectable 
origin,  or  Is  it  merely  an  unmeaning 
and  vulgar  expression  7" 
j    One  of  the  many  meanings  of  the 
verb,  "to  pay,"  is  to  smear  or  cover 
with  pitcli,  tar,  resin,  tallow,  or  the 
like,  as  a  defense  against  wst,  etc.  As 
far  back  as  1C27  good  old  Capt.  Smith 
in  his  "Seaman's  Grammar,"  remarked 
that  oakum  "being   well   payed  over 
with  hot  pitch,  doth   make  her  more 
tight."     De   Foe   in   "Captain  Single- 
ton":  "Hemp,  pitch  and  tar  to  calk 
and    pay   her   seams."    The   verb  Is 
chiefly  nautical.    Naturally  a  workman 
would  be  Irritated  if  when  he  were 
ready  to  pay,  the  pitch  was  not  hot.„ 
As  Dr.  Fred  Newton  Scott,  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, recently  remarked  in  his  improv- 
ing discourse  at  Washington,   D.  C: 
"The    glottal    region    is    affected,    the  i 
glottis  is  closed,  and  the  air,  penned 
up  behind  it  for  the  fraction  of  a  sec-  ' 
ond,  bursts  forth  in  a  kind  of  explosion. 
The  slang  of  any  nation  may  be  said  ! 
to   be  the  groans  and  gruntings  and  ' 
puffings  of  its  native  speakers  under 
the  shocks  and  throbs  of  a  nervous 
social  life." 

THE    MADDENED    FAN   TO  HIS 
RADIO 

O  neutrodyne,  my  frankincense,  my 
myrrh, 

I'm  done  with  you  till  certain  things 
occur: 

Not  till  the  swallows  every  one  are 

home 

Will  juice  again  about  thy  vitals  roam; 

A  fortnight  now  I've  heard  them  go- 
ing South — 

Their  very  names  a  curse  within  my 
mouth! 

And  not  til!  Sally  and  the  alley  meet 
Shall  current  spring  thy  coldness  into 
lieat; 

The  alley — damn! — and  Sally — damn  is 
right!— 

I've  logged  ;  them  both  two  weeks  ten 

timesja  night. 
O  swell  tuye  set,  I'm  dona  with  you, 

I  swefr. 

Till  blue-ejj  d  Sal  gets  all— and  off—  ' 

the  a' 


And  Ur:d  Hot  Mamma 

their  li«at. 
And  "pal"  and  "gal"  do  not  my  fcense 

unseRt; 

And   "Howdy  Do's"  have,  every  one, 
been  said. 

And  he  who  tries  to  slug  It  risks  his 
head; 

Then,  Bupertoy,  will  I  grab  holt  thy 
dials 

And  search  the  ulr  wllli  glee  for  miles  ] 
and  ralleB.  I 
—GORDON  SEAOROVE, 

IVY  AND  THE  DEAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Apixipos  of  Memorial  hall,"  •  I  hear 
that  very  "parflt  gentleman,"  Dr.  How- 
ard, formerly  superintendent  of  Pettr 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  say  as  he  light- 
ed the  percolator  and  gave  a  vigorous 
shake  of  nutmeg  on  his  Indian  pudding 
— "did  you  ever  hear  how  there  came 
to  bo  ivy  growing  on  the  wall?" 

The  story  was  af;  follows:  There  was 
a  brilliant  student  at  Harvard,  who  was 
not  only  bi  illlant  but  popular,  and  popu- 
lar not  only  anions  the  dt-sirablcs,  but 
among  the  rowdies  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  the  days  of  Dean  White.  Well, 
some  of  theso  rowdies  had  got  into 
trouble  with  the  dean,  .'ind  making  a 
good  story  of  their  .side  of  tho  case,  tliey 
enlisted  the  synipaHiies  of  this  brilliant 
young  chap,  begging  him  to  stir  them 
up  a  paint  which  would  neither  wash 
nor  fade  out.  So  the  lad  wont  to  the 
laboratory  and  concocted  just  such  a 
paint,  and  put  it  into  their  hands. 
Whereupon  fliey  said,  "Now,  if  we  paint 
the  sign,  we  will  be  found  out  and 
fired;  but  if  you  do  it,  you  will  never 
be  suspected."  So  that  night  thj  young 
man  painted  across  the  front  of  Jle- 
morial,  aliove  the  door,  the  following 
legend  in  stark,  staring  letters, 

"GOD  BLESS  DEAN  WHITE." 

Then  he  took  his  paint  pot  with  him 
and  trotted  off  to  bed. 

At  about  u  o'clock  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  frightened  boys,  who 
clamored,  "Your  paint  pot  leaked,  and 
there's  a  trail  of  drop.';  leading  right  up 
to  your  room.  Get  up  and  set  out  of 
here  before  you  are  caught." 

Burying  his  head  in  the  covers,  he 
turned  over  and  they,  heard  him  mur- 
mur sleepily: 

"Oil,  .vou  damn  fooKs,  trail  the  paint 
up  to  tile  rest  of  tiie  fellows'  rooms!." 

So  after  the  scrubbers  had  scrubbed 
and  the  rain  Iiad  washed,  and  tlie  sun 
shone  its  fiercest,  and  still  the  paint 
told  its  tale  and  held  its  shine,  the 
authorities  had  ivy  planted  about  the 
door  to  cover  it  up.  But  even  now  on 
lowering  days  the  eyes  of  the  initiated 
can  read  the  legend:  "God  Bless  Dean 
White."  W.  B.  W. 

Worcester. 

OF  RASTUS 

(Kor  As  t'le  WorW  Wags; 
In  his  dirty  working  blues 
And  hobnailed  army  shoes, 
Rastus  in  tile  night 
Was  shov'ling  anthracite: 
I  thought  my  eyes  had  played  me  false, 
alack! 

I  saw  not  Rastus,  coal  or  night — but  all 
was  black.        — KIL  KARNBY. 


AT  ITS  OWN  EXPENSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Its  worst  joke  (mlrabile  dictu)  the 
Harvard  Lampoon  is  to  spring  today, 
w  completing  the  competitive  sale  of 
seats  at  its  staff-table,  "to  tell  the  tale 
as  'twas  told  to  me"  accidentally.  Seem- 
ingly so  keen  Is  tlie  desire  to  use  Its 
luxurious  quarters  that  it  can  offer 
editorial  portfolios  to  those  applicants 
wlio  bring  in  the  largest  money  equiva- 
lent in  form  of  subscriptions,  advertise- 
ments, etc.  An  aspirant  has  reduced 
the  matter  to  Its  lowest  terms  by  tele- 
graphing Ills  father  in  California  for 
i  $1000;  how  this  $1000  will  bo  camouflaged 
j  remains  to  be  seen.  Is  the  point  to 
I  such  a  farce  oh  "inviting  tlie  Muses  by 
I  a  little  oatmeal,"  that  here  is  in  the 
background  some  Mary  Anne  Clarke? 
I  That  acute  and  avaricious  quean  cre- 
ated a  great  scandal  early  in  the  last 
century  through  her  flagrant  sale  of 
commissions  in  the  British  army,  whlcli 
method  of  selection  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  that  army's  then  sorry  sliow^- 
iiig  against  Napoleon's  wherein  "every 
private  carried  a  marslial's  baton  in  his 
knapsack. " 

Hi  fares  the  sheet 

To  hastening  rot  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates 
And  jokes  decay. 
—CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

CROSS-WORD  PUZZLES 

(For  .-^-s  the  World  Wags) 
Gone  the  rebus  and  limerick 
The  long,  long  journey  down  the  Stys, 
When  through  the  darkness  and  the 
maze. 

To  a  restless  world  came  the  Cross- 
word Craze. 

1 

'  Like  light  to  a  man  In  the  darkest  void. 
Came  joy  to  all,  and  their  hopes  were 
buoyed, 

i  By  a  chance  to  learn  without  much 
strife 

!  Ensnaring  even  husband  and  wlfp. 


J  is  found 

,  ,,.,),.   I,  ,1  ,  vou  how   li  \il 
\vii..u  II''  r"'-" 

^'V        iniirnev  down  the  Nil*. 

i";Vour%lmrawry  wHh  a  croas  word 

j-ou  while. 

llere-rTo  The  Herald's  cru^B-wordj 
llxjng        It  continue  to  be  the  rare^^ 


FLONZALEYFOUR 

La«t  night  a  large  ''Ull/;""™^^"'iey 
.Jordan    Hall    to    hear    the  '''""f^^^ 
1  Quartet  Piuy  quartet,  usual  hree 

.  in  number,  by  Haydn  (op.  '«'      "^'""o  ' 
I. Albert  bpuWing  (In  I^,"^"°^' 

i-'^l^'Mr^B^ul^and'^.I^^^P-r'^^ 
are  playing  Mr.  Spalding'^  ciuarlct  up 

Tnd  down  th.^  '^"'''..l''%lS"rB  in 

j  everybody  to  discover  at  a  .single  heai 

p.M>plo   prowl   round  a 
into  this  book  and  that 
no  noi.«  -  tludln&  something  U.ey 

1  imagination  In  ^-earch  of  a  theme  oni 

which  to  base  tho  fir.>it  movement  ot 
a  quartet.  Unlos.s  In  vagueness  ther< 
lies  a  charm,  he  had  no  luck.  Begin- 
ning \>jilh  nothing  tangible,  the  move- 
ment Imeanders  on  through  nothmg 
that  arrests  the  ear  by  Us  beauty,  or/ 
even  by  its  ugliness— not  that  U  -if 
very  agreeable  to  h.ar-t  II  it  reach^ 
a  quiet  close  that  sc-ems  less  pointless 
than  the  rest.  „ 

TUo  second  movement  a  "Scherzanao, 
no  stouier  of  texture  man  c-ic  -li-V.  .J'- 
headed    "Burlesca";     doubtless    it  is, 
meant  merely  to  divert.    Tne  andante  j 
has  melody  in  it.  though  not  of  verj 
firm   outline,    and   by    means    of    this  I 
melody  and  a  skilful  use  of  tonal  variety 
it  succeeds  in  picturing  a  mood,  ot  gen- 
tle contemplation,  with  a  hWt  at  pas- 
toral setting  of  scene.     Of  the  finale 
not  an   impression   remains   to  write 
down.    It  was  music  so  hard  to  keep 
the  mind  on  that,   without  condoning 
bad  concert  nianncr.s.  one  could  nof  fail 
to  sympathize  with  the  young  man  who. 
throughout  its  course,  lost  himself  in  a 
cro^■s  word  puzzle. 

Deat  to  Mr.  Spalding,  this  young 
man  listened  with  evident  relish  to  the 
fir&t  movtiiient  of  the  Schubert  quartet. 
So  did  some  others.  Let  us  not  feel 
distressed  if  its  lucidness  pleases  us 


1  ai£ 


as  much  as  the  intricacy  of  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's work  mystifies  us,  for  after  all 
the  psalmist  assures  us  ".the  Lord  pro- 
servuth  the  simple."  ,  / 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tne 
quartet  played  the  new  work  excellent- 
ly For  the  Haydn  quartet  they  fur- 
nished a  high  degree  of  glaze  and 
polish  such  as  Gainsborough  liked  to 
u=e  in  finishing  oft  his  landscapes, 
though  not  all  their  usual  beauty  of 
tone.  Needless  to'  say,  they  were  very 
cordially  received. 

The  next  concert  will  take  piajji 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  U-     R-  G. 


12TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
•The  12tli  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
consisted  of  Beethoven's  overture  to 
Collin's  "Corlolanus,"  and  the  "Pas- 
toral" and  the  Seventh  Symphonies. 

This  program  took  us  back  to  student 
days  in  the  Beriin  of  the  eariy  SO's, 
•when  Benjamin  Bilse  at  the  "Concert 
Haus,"  facing  the  audience,  led  with 
stiff  and  military  gestures  his  justly  , 
famous  orchestra  of  "prominent  art-  ; 
ists  "  young  virtuosi,  with  older  antt 
approved  musicians.  Honest  Bilse,  a 
sound  disciplinarian  with  a  catholic 
taste,  but  not  a  poetic,  imaginative  con- 
ductor, would  set  apart  certain  nights 
m  the  month  for  the  glorification  of 
this  or  that  composer;  "Beethoven 
Abend,"  "Brahms  Abend,"  "Mozart 
,\bend,"  "Rabb  Abend,"  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  the  dead  and  the 
living  thought  worthy  of  this  distinc- 

u'  was  not  so  bad,  but  chiefly  for 
this  reason:  one  could  eat  and  drink 
and  smoke.  Vast  quantities  of  pig  in 
various  forms;  weiner  schnitzel,  plain, 
garnished,  or  crowned  with  an  egg,  not 
always  fresh,  for  eggs  In  Beriin.  like 
Hannibal,  had  crossed  the  Alps;  goose, 
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«f"  the  toy. 

Tchaikovsky  was  reearded^.^^^ 

col^;;os.rf  were    surely  im- 

*v,s\ar V  Bu'e  and  .he  ••Concert 
us  bacK  jj^oven  afternoon.  Not 

Haus.       A  ^ee^""       .^puid  uken  Mr. 
that  for  a  mornent  we  ^ 

KoussevltzKy   to    tne  ^^^^j^ 

trlan  conductor.  and 

^''^^"n'':fricf^^stud^°nt^^o^er. 
women,  otficers.  ^     .       ,     clouds  of 
ting  happy  °f '"^n  Symphony 

rank  tobacco  smoke.      in       ^  j^.^  ^ 

hall  there  ---^,,7-  time  camo  to  he 
con-.poeura  until  the  "me 
enthusiastic,   and  high  on^""^ 

fT  t?.f".Torlour"Xp:ilo  Belvedere 
wf^'sel  -'ooked  down  approvingly. 

etand  ttie  lest  or  c  perform- 

*;;:nt.\'s  Germany.  .« 

.''°".t  '  that  onb  a  German  conductor 
the  idea  that  onjy  a-  t.^__et"  the 

,a    ..understand'    a  <j  ^^terpret 

«h  thf  Csarlan;  the  French- 
admirable  performances  of  Beetnoveu  a 
---Tlr  Kou^Tr^r^who-VovTs 
t^Ts!  If' proorw^r:  necessary  that,  the 

""r%?d  hat^-'al  TerUln^  w^cyJd 
critics  and  amateurs,  who  date  the 
Wrth  of  music,  art  and  literature  1914, 

"pm^nrone  ^'p'icfthat  Mr.  Kousse- 

--^F^a^^t^^'^-- 
SovenTould  turn  out  to  be  vodka 

comparable  to  tne  s'-*''"^  j_  the 

Bakst?  If  this  expectation  \\as  ^  « 
breit  of  any  one,   there  was  bitter 

^'xCe  w^rfno  eccentric  liberties  with 
thi  text    there  was  no  painful  effort  to 

H  was  impressive.  f  ^<„frit 

Zf  l  continuous  V°e"^lation  of  simple 
Tharm  and  village  rejoicing  broken  on  y 
bv  the  thunderstorm  with  'ts  muiiei 
ines    and    grumblings,     its  I'Shtnlng 
flashes  and  Us  peals  of  t^u^der^    No  | 
a  melodramatic  tempest,  but  a  musicci.i 
as  well  as  a  dramatic  one. 
^  And   once    again    the  f  o^y 
Seventh     symphony  ^:-^/'l^^J^Ylxe!vy\ 
whether  one  accepted  Wagner  s  theory 
that  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  dance^ 
thinks  with  V  ncent  d  Indy  tnat  tne 
Z.T'^^J  inspired  by  i™P----  °i 
Nature,  and  is.  in  a  v.-a.y.  a  secona 
"Pastoral"  symphony.  *„„if,ht 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight^ 
The  concert  next  week  wil    be  for  the 
glorification   of   Igor  Stravinsky.  Song 
of  the  Volga  Bargemen  for  wind  o  - 
ehestra;     Suite     from     -Fetrouchka  ; 
Soncerto  for  piano  and  wind  orchestra 
(Mr.   Stravinsky,   pianist);   Suite  from 
••The  Fire-Bird."  Mr.  Koussevitzky  will 
conduct. 


greatlv  appreciated  by  the  "audience 
and  actors  at  all  our  theatres. 

Jan.  12.      WILJ-.1AM  B.  BURBANK. 


We  are  living  In  a  city,  not  In  a 
town,  otherwise  we  should  speak  to 
the  8ele>;tnien  about  It.  In  our  lltUe  , 
village  of  the  sixties  the  sexton  of  the 
Old  Church  rapped  with  his  cane  tne 
heads  of  giggling  boys  in  the  back 
rows  at  .Sunday  scliool  concerts,  as  ihey 
sat  oil  the  luinl  setleet^.  We  liave  now 
a  censor  of  plays  in  the  overgrown  v  1- 
lase  of  Boston.  "Vlhy  should  not  the 
mavor,  eagfr  for  a  beneflcently  parental 
government,  appoint  censors  of  audi- 
f-nccs?  Or  can't  that  powerful  organi- 
zation, the  Drama  League,  bring  about 
a  reform,  by  Issuing  bulletins  and  per- 
sonal appeals? 

That  this  guffawing  should  have  been 
ob.served  at  tlx:  Copley  Theatre  Is  in- 
deed distressing.    We  had  thought  this 
theatre  to  be  the  temple  of  the  theatri- 
cal Muses,  consecrated  to  Arl  in  all  its! 
roots,  branches  and  rHinificatioiis.    ^\  e 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  au- 
diences were  -of  a  select,  hand-picked 
nature,  including  noteworthy  reformers  1 
and  upUfters.  [ 
Many  good  plays  that  would  other-] 
wise  not  have  been  seen  here  have  been 
and  are  being  produced  at  the  Copley. 
Mr    Cllve  and  his  associates  n.ust  be 
disgusted  when  they  hear  silly  giggling 
where  there  should  be  tense  attention. 
Visiting    actresses,    like    Miss  Terry, 
must  surely  say  to  th.»ms€lves  in  scorn 
and  wonder:      ''.So  this  is  Boston,  the 
home  of  culture."  ,,    ,     ,j  ,„ 

That  "the  Boston  Titter"  should  ruin 
serious  scenes  in  otlier  theatres  might 
be  expected  though  deplored  by  mati- 
agement  and  the  majority  in  tiiQ  audi- 
ence. 


I  will  last  only  about 'two  minutes,  Tjuf 
much  can  be  done  in  that  time.  Per- 
haps It  will  be  safer  to  stay  In  the 
house  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 


TO   A   JEALOUS  WIFE 

(On  reading  thai  a-  busy  and  useful  life 
I  a  cure  for  jealousy.) 

I  did  but  glance  at  Chloe, 
A  lissome  lass  and  showy. 

In  Bilk  and  silver  fox; 
Tou  would  not  feel  so  Jealous 
Elaine,  if  you  were  zealous 
In  mending  my  poor  socks. 

Because  T  dined  w^th  PhjUls 
And  danced  with  Amaryllis, 

Tou  stay  at  home  and  pout. 
'Twould  charm  away  your  dolour 
To  break  up  lumps  of  coal,  or 

To  hang  the  washing  out. 

When  at  the  play  with  Flora, 
vOr  seeing  life  with  Dora, 

T  cannot  bear  to  know 
That  you  are  Idly  pining. 
While  there's  alpaca  lining 

In  my  old  coat  to  sew! 

A.  "W. 


;iiL   <x*iu.    .-"^       —  . 

But  at  the  Copleyl 


"SUGGESTIVE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Glancing  over  a  children's  edition  of 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  today,  I  no- 
ticed these  words  on  the  title  page: 
"Edited  with  introduction,  notes  and 
suggestive  questions."  Now  I  ask  you, 
Is  that  a  nice  book  to  put  In  the  inno- 
cent hands  of  little  children"?  RED- 

The  word  "suggestive."  with  the 
meaning  here  attributed  to  it.  Is  In  Hsejf 
indecent.  It  has  a  foul  slj-ness.  bug- 
I  gestlve."  savs  the  dictionary:  A 
euphemism  for  apt  to  suggest  something 
'  indecent."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
smug  person  using  the  word  finds  "sug- 
gestion." 1.  e.,  indecency,  where  there  Is 
none.  The  bawdy  definition  did  not 
come  into  English  use  until  late  In  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century. 

We  are  glad  to  see  "Red"  whacking 
1  the  use  of  the  word. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  tells  this  morning  of  a 
Belmont  man  who  calls  his  dog  "Tem- 
per, he  is  so  easily  lost." 

My  dog's   name  is   "Cash— ha   Is  ec 
hard  to  raise."      EDNA  H.  LITTLE. 
Llncfoln,  Jan.  13. 


RUSSIAN  FILM  SHOWN  | 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL- 

I  "Beauty  and  thTlBolshevik"  Gives: 
Glimpse  of  Revolutionary  Troops 

..Beauty  and  the  Bolshevik,"  th& 
Russian  film^  which  was  shown  atj^ 
symphony  hall  last  evening.  Is  one  of 
the  first  films  to  be  made  under  the 
new  regime,  In  the  Proletkino  studios 
in  Moscow.    The  film  was  of  interest 

because  of  rather  ^"^n^f  ^  f ''Xle 
of  the  occupation  of  a  small  village 
by  revolutionary  troops. 

It  is  a  naive  and  rambling  film  nar- 
rative, with  no  selection  of  artistic 
detail  or  of  pictorial  beauty,  and  in 
no  way  comparing  with  other  Russian 
films  that  have  come  our  way  m 
pointed  direction,  or  in  individual  act- 
fng  Its  method  is  that  of  the  news 
rell  and  the  Illustrated  lecture,  with- 
out the  lecture.  A  news  film  depict- 
ing industrial  conditions  under 
soviet  preceded  it. 


the 


AMERICA'S  HOPE  IN  THE  FUTURE 

FIRST  RACCOON  COAT— Hello  there, 
Pure  and  Innocent,  where's  the  hat 
headed  for  with  the  boy? 

SECOND  DITTO— Going  to  puzzle  the 
oats.    Had  breakfast  yet? 

FIRST — Yea,  light  one. 

SECOND — Whatja  have?  ^ 

FIRST— Three  kisses  and  a  pack  o 
cigarettes. 

SECOND— I>et's  eat.  First:  Motion 
seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

(Enter  restaurant  talking  over  the 
last  night's  hilarity.)  cHICITD. 


THREE  PLAYS  GIVEN 

BY  BOSTON  Y.  M.  C.  U. 

One- Act  Fantasy,  Drama  and  Satire 
Put  on  in  Union's  Theatre 

A  program  of  three  one-act  plays  was 
given  last  evening  by  the  class  in  ex- 
perimental stagecraft  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  at  the 
theatre  of  the  union,  Boylston  street. 
The  three  plays  were  "The  Reception, 
a  fantasy  b>  Anne  Wilson;  •'Hunger 
a  drama  by  Eugene  Pillot,  and  The 
Pot  Boilers,"  a  satire  by  Alice  Gersten- 
berg.  The  plays  were  produced  under 
the  Immediate  direction  of  Frederick  C. 
Packard,  Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  public 
speaking  department  and  formerly  con- 
'  nected  witli  the  "47  Workshop,"  and 
Mrs.  r.  S.  Swayze  of  the  Neighborhood^ 
Theatre. 

The  14  persons  who  took  various  parts! 
in  the  casts  of  the  three  plays  were 
Edith  B.  Arey,  Robert  H.  Allen,  Wi!liam| 
G  Barry,  George  Chandler,  Nathaliej 
.\athan,  Anna  M.  Barry,  Charles  G.' 
Gatts.  B.  A.  Druoker,  Lydia  Noble,^ 
Rodney  G.  Dakin,  Grace  McCarthy,  G., 
Everett  Alley,  Hazel  Swayze  and  C,  T.^ 
Blackmore. 


As  the  W  orld  Wags: 

Although  I  cannot  aid  your  inemoi-y  tnj 
irecalllne  the  month  in- which  the  e'arth- 
qnakc  occim-ed  during  your  school  daj-g 
at  Kxcler,  1  remember  the  quako  very 
well,  Indeed.  It  came  in  the  day  tlme.j 
iijid  I,,  a  14-ycar-old  girl,  was  seated  Ini 
the  dining  room  of  my  home  when  the 
house  began  to  shake.  My  mother  came 
from  the  kitchen  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way between  the  rooms  steadying  her- 
self against  the  frame.  I  recall  the  look 
of  l  oncern  and  of  waiting  upon  her  face 
as  her  body  swayed  and  the  dishes  rat- 
tled. There  was  a  distinct  wave  motion 
which  nauseated  me  like  seasickness. 
As  it  ciuictod,  mother  looked  at  me  and 
said  with  solemn  conviction,  "That  was 
an  earthquake."  1  was  highly  elated  at 
having  had  a  phenomenal,  terrific  ex- 
perience and  survived  it. 

The  editor  of  this  column  may  find  an 
added  interest  to  this  account  when  he 
learns  that  I  was  a  "Rob,  Pern,  Seven 
girl  at  the  time,  with  two  brothers 
known  to  him,  perhaps,  as  "Townlas." 
who  had  frequent  thrilling  earthquakts 
of  their  own  making  with  the  "Stewed 
Cats"  of  the  P.  E.  A  The  "Stewed 
rats"  captivated  the  prettiest  girls  and 
the  "Townies,"  being  real  he-fellers, 
were  bound  to  make  a  rumpus. 
Roslindale.   R-  B.  STEVENS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Upon  reading  the  note  In  the  issue  of 
Jan.  13  relating  to  the  earthquake 
I  shako  felt  in  eastern  New  England 
about  55  years  ago  ...  I  thought  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  a 
letter  1  WTote  home  from  Exeter.  At 
the  time  I  was  a  student  In  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  in  the  class  of  1873.  It 
read  as  follows:  .„  . 

"I>ast  Tliursday  at  about  11:30  A.  M 
there  was  an  earthquake  here.    I  con- 
fess I  was  very  much  startled.    I  was 
Bitting  in  my  room  In  Abbot  Hall  study 
ing    Latin.     The    room    was    up  four 
nights  of  stairs.     The  windows  rattled 
and  the  chairs  and  the  table  were  in 
quite  a  commotion  and  the  oil  In  the 
glass  at  my  elbow  slopped  about;  then 
I  heard  the  bells  in  the  several  hall- 
ways  begin   to  ring   with   the  motion. 
In  "a  moment  I  c^uld  liear  the  doors  of 
many  of  the  students'  rooms  open  and 
the  students  running  down  stairs  and 
out  In  the  rain.  I  among  the  number. 


A  New  York  theatrical  manager  is 
reported  as  saying  that  iie,  and  Ws  col- 
leagues— we  were  tempted  to  write  "his 
brothers  in  Israel"— heslta-led  about 
bringing  any  serious  play  to  Boston :  j 
The  audiences  would  be  small,  and  at  _ 
least  half  of  the  spectators  would  snick-  ; 
er  and  giggle  at  supposedly  pathetic 
episodes.  ,  ; 

We  had  supposed  that  these  remarks  , 
could  nol,  justly  be  applied  to  the  audi-  \ 
ences  of  the  Copley  Theatre,  but  our  , 
reviewer  of  "Children  of  tlie  Moon 
spoke  last  Tuesday  of  the  disturbing 
laughter  accompanying  an  emcrtlonal 
scene  well  acted.  We  have  received  a 
letter  complaining  of  the  misplaced  and 
annoying  conduct  of  the  presumably  In- 
telligent audience. 

CONCERNING  GUFFOONS 
As  the  World  Wags  : 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  untUnely 
laughter  which  spoils  every  serious  play 
or  tense  situation  on  our  Boston  stages? 

At  the  Copley  Theatre  this  evening 
the  second  act  of  "The  ChiMren  of  the 
Moon  "  was  nearly  ruined  for  about  half 
the  audience  by  laughter,  especially  dur- 
ing the  remarkable  scene  between  Miss 
Terr;,-  and  Miss  Dudgeon.  I  liave  always 
felt  "until  'tonight  that  the  audiences  at 
the  Copley  were  above  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Selt  con.trol,  practiced  by  those  who 
^Ive  vent  to  their  strained  emotions  in 
'le  form  of  nervous  laughter,  will  be 


VITAMIN  X 

So  Dr.   Herbert  M.   Evans— is  he  a 
relative  of  our   long  approved  family 
physician,  good  old  Doc.  Evans  whose 
Ldvlce  we  daily  seek  in  The  Herald? 
this  Dr.  Evans  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has 
developed  a  glandular  nutrition,  '  vita- 
min X,"which  being  injected  under  the 
Sin  01^  in  body  cavities,  will  turn  1  ttle 
Johnny  Into  a  towering  giant;  a  tad- 
pole Into  a  monster  surpassing  thecroco- 
due;    and   guinea  pigs  wHU  be  larger 
Than  the  Behemoth  of  Holy  Wrlt^  We 
do  not  welcome  the  discovery,  for  we 
remember  a  singularly  unpleasant  novel 
hv    Mr    H.    G.    Wells    before    he  as- 
sumed "the  task  of  directing  the  world 
Tnd    all    that    therein    is   by  hollering 
l.'Whoa:"  and  -Gee."     In  this  story  a 
'      !  ■      e^.A    r.rpnared    by    a    man  of 
certain    food    prepareu    uy  . 
scientific  attainments  was  eaten  acci-  , 
dentally  by  rats,  who  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  as  big  as  bulls,  and  ran  In 
U^e  highway,  striking  terror  to  those  on  | 
foot  and  in  carriages.    Other  animals 
peaceful  bv  nature,  became  terrible  The 
voung  persons  who  ate  it  few  to  be 
grants,  handsome  giants,  gods  and  god- 
fstes.  but  they  were  unhappy  and  ob-, 
jects  of  fear  to  ordinary  mortals. 

i   ..AIN'T    NATURE  WONDERFUL?" 

\nd  here  is  Prof.  Brown  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity warning,  Oirough  the  Scientific 
\,,V«.ri,-in    all   good   citizens  and  citi- 

■^eni:l';t"agains^  f-^^'^^^dyCpT/tlte'fr 
hi.relars  hold-up  men  ready  to  ply  tlieir 
neffrtous  trades  during  the  darkness  to 
r  cLu"  ed  by  the  approaching  .  total 
1  eclipse  ofthe^un.    The  total  darkness 


We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  the 
earthquake  that  disturbed  a  schoolboj 
day  when  we  were  at  Phillips  Academy 
Exeter,  N.  H.    We  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  about  that  particular  earth- 
quake.   C.  W.  L.  of  Salem  writes  that 
he  was  a  pupil  in  the  Herbert  street 
grammar  school  In  Salem.    He  remem- 
bers   the    earthquake    distinctly,  and 
sends  an  account  printed  In  the  Salem 
Register  of  Oct.  24,  1S70,  and  reprinted 
In  the  Sale;n   News  of  Jan.   8  (this 
month).     The  account   is  Interesting.' 
[There  were  heavy  clouds  In  the  sky. 
I  rain  fell  during  the  day.  and  the  air  was 
oppressively    warm.     The  earthquake 
I  took  place  in  the  forenoon  of  Oct.  20. 
Solid  and  substantial  buildings      t  the 
shock,  tables  and  desks  were  s-haken 
house  bells  were  rung  and  clocks  w-ere 
stopped.     "A  feeling  of  dlzzines..  and 
nausea  affected  very  many  People  and, 
in  .some  instances  faintness  was  occa- 

"X  woman  rushed  frantically  into  one 
of  the  streets,  where  she  was  met  b>  a 
.gentleman   who   attempted   to  console 
?  her  by  reminding  her  that  she  was  3 Ull 
Lunder  tho  protection  of  a  kmd  ProM- 
f den".    She  replied  as  she  wrung  herj 
hands  in  agony  of  fright,  "I  know  it,, 
I  know  it:    But  I  ain't  ready  to  as 
I  yet!'  "  I  ■    _    ■  '1 


The  shaking  lasted  about  20  or  30  sec-Tt 
onds  and  did  not  come  any  more.  . 

The  date  of  the  above  letter  was  Oct 
23,  1871.     FREDERICK  F.  DOGGETT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Dr.  Van  Dyke's  trip  to  New  Zea- 
land  for  his  trout  fishing  will  doubtless  1 
have  by-purposes  enou^^h  to  keep  him 
from  the  same  class  with  the  Bostonlan 
who  used  to  go  to  Loiii^on  to  have  his 
liatr  cut." 

Or  from  that  of  the  ornithologist  who 
goes  to   Surrey  to  hear  the  nightin- 
gales sing.  ■    ^   ABEL  ADAMS.. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 


THE   APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  UNOB- 
TRUSIVE 

As  'the  World  Wags: 

If  we  cannot  all  become  Presidents, 
United  States  senators.  Governors  or 
ambassadors,  let  us  console  ourselves 
with  these  thoughts,  confided  to  me,  by 
an  intimate  friend,  as  we  sat  before  an 
open  fire,  on  a  Cold  and  stormy  even- 
ing, with  cigars  and  glasses  of  delicious 
home-made  elderberry  wine,  between 
us;  he  in  a  dreamy,  "Now  is  tlie  winter 
of  our  discon'teiit,  made  glorious  sum- 
mer," mood,  and  I  In  a  receptive  one, 
listening  to  his  rccitai  of  the  delights 
fit  inconspicuoslty.  (Tliat  is  my  word, 
I  saw  it  flrs't.)  It  flls  what  I  want  to 
say.    He  said — 

The  delight  of  being  free  from  obser- 
vation, even  In  the  most  public  places 
or  thoroughfares ;  the  freedom  from 
thought  of  burglars,  or  yeggmen.  or 
''hold-up  men  of  any  variety;  the  ability 
to  lunch  with  impunity  in  a  Childs  or 
an  "arm-chair"  or  the  Tpuraine-Copley, 
or  stand  up  at  a  doughnut  and  coffee 
counter,  without  a  soul  turning  to  ask 
his  or  hor  companion,  "who  is  that 
man?"  The  great  deliglit  to  enter  a 
street  car  or  a"  .shop  without  being  no- 
ticed any  more  than  John  Doe;  the 
pleasure  of  looking  into  the  windows 
of  department  and  10  cent  stores  along 
the  .s-treet.  wl'thoiit  hearing  "that's  him." 

The  ineffable  charm  of  wearing  what 
pleases  you,  without  regard  for  what 
others  call  "styl","  and  yet  not  to  be 
eccentric,  and    th^s   attract  attention 
from  that  fact— just  average,  and  not 
ultra.    What  a  relief  from  being  a  tar- 
get for  every  seeker  after  contributions 
to  every  subscription  and  "drive"  for 
the  multitudinous  variety  of  thing.'  you 
may  fully  sympathize  with,  but  hava 
net  the  alJility  io  gratify;  an;l  oh,  afc. 
the    gratification    of    not    having  your 
telephone    bell    ring,    tlie    instant   yoU  J 
start  to  talk  with,  a  friend  or  a  caller—., 
to  ask  if   you  have  read  that  editorial 
In  the  Rehoboth  Sunday  Herald,  and'} 
what  your  opinion  .of  It  may  be.  )•] 
The  ability  to  ^Jf  "damn"  it  you  fee|_ 


the  hero  of  aa  opoStta  pl.r.iu),  ui  -New 
an  who  has  thus  l,»«if  lionorcd  or  deaased  ; 

l^H  rcv.ngeK"--Haydn,  Chopin-figuring  m  opera  and  .n  drama 

bubert,  Beethoven,  I'agatiini.  

The  operetta  in  which  Offenbach  tigure«  is  called  ''Jh^  Lo^^  Sj^*; 

Lr,  Who  'h'^r".  "h.t  h. 

t^l^T^l  iJri^vt  Later  ho  i.  shown  floud.h.n.  uhde. 
'•iTtToXl"  HemLc"  is  Introduced,  ■•who  Uter  bec.n,e  th.  wM, 
« the  composer."  

I    What  an  imagination  the  author  of  this  l^*""- J^"^^^  was 

Offenbach  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  O^^lf^^J^^^ 
yn.  His  father's  name  was  Jacob  Levy  "'^^^^^^J^J^^^rVbbi  or  cantor, 
i  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the  synagogue,  as  ra.) 
sTrecise  office  is  not  known   The  boy  showed  mus.cal  ta.  «  f  jn  ea^rly 
e    He  played  the  violin,  which  he  gave  up  for  t^^^y/^i""^; 
iSier  was'unwilling  that  he  should  make  thech^.^^.  So  Xe  d^^^ 
'  Ob  (or  Juda)  was  out  of  the,  house  P^^^^f  ^i^JjiSiistVas  lack- ' 
,rtet  of  Haydn's  was  to  be  played  at  and  played  so  well 

to  the  surprise  of  everyone  ,^^^3^  f^r  S  a  teacher,  one 

E^t  the  parental  heart  was  touched  and  he  chose  tor  nim 
K^ander.  The  boy  began  to  compose;  h>s  music  was  not  easV^ 
«cher  to  play.  It  was  decided  that  J^-^'l^^^j^^i^^V^^he  got  around  the 
to  Paris.  Jacques  was  then  14  years  old  In  some  "^^y^^J     ^  p^^i, 

le  then  in  force  that  a  ^o-'f Jj'.f^en  ^i^^^^^^^  as  violon- 
iservatory.    He  was  admitted,  ^"^g\^Jf  ,f '^^^J/gs  were  published. 

S-'onThl  LJ-ht-h,  l}}d  ~s.  -.e 

^few.rded  by  a  letter  of  grateful  lecoEn.lion  Irom  Loui.  pmuppe.  , 

„,  did  no.  go  to  Spain,  he  ^"^^^^f  *'-;^i:^r£jh'^rtri 

tsar  rn-rr^r^h  ^S-ls  lis^S'^ 

CrLotdorbrrgrSk  Z^^:i^:n£:^li  notices,.presents,  and 
K  wer";  ^ill  ino^e     the  point,  Po-^^^^-^^f /^tfth^Sfco'S  Sv" 
brated  after  Offenbach  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  f^^*^-  ."^^'""^gV 
as  Henry  the  Fourth  said  of  Paris-Herminie  was  worth  a  mass. 

He  was  devoted  to  her  thr"^^;igh^^is  life,  and  she  was  a  devoted, 
Ihebf^l  ^iSl  r  ve  children  were  bom  to  thenr.  Although  he  wa-ote  mus^c 
fS  many  librettos  of  a  decidedly  free  nature,  his  hfe  was  blameless  He 
clKave  made  the  answer  of  the  poet  Martial  J-eproached  f or  son  e  of  h^ 
epigrams:  that  if  they  were  free,  his  life  was  chaste^  u"''/  Vf^lh^,  Vs 
2Se  muse  did  not  dwell  in  his  home,"  says  Louis  Schneider,  Oftenbach  s 
Ltest  biographer.  "The  man  was  pure,  without  blemish."  He  was  serious, 
Silircfnstantlv  to  raise  himself  above  the  sort  of  music  by  which  he 
had  become  famo'is.    His  dream  was  to  have  an  opera  accepted  by  the 

management  of  the  Opera  Comique.  

Nor  did  he  for  many  years  "flourish  under  royal  patronage"  as  in 
the  operetta.  The  Emperor,  hearing  about  the  success  of   Les  Aveugles 
(1855)  ordered  a  performance  at  the  Tuileries  when  the  Congress  of 
the  Peace  met  in  Paris.  He  was  interested  in  "Orphee  au.x  Enfers  and 
wrote  Offenbach  a  letter  expressing  his  pleasure,  accompanying  the 

^^^TlTe^nly  m^UroJXthe  Empress  Eugenie  in  M.  Schneider's  exhaus- 
tive and  wholly  admirable  biography  is  in  the  list  of  Potentates  who  wit- 
nessed performances  of  "La  Grande  Duchesse  "  a  list  that  included  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  Edward  VII),  the  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
S^'SnVoT  Greece,  the  Cro^v.^  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Portugal,  Ismail-Pacha,  viceroy  oi  Egypt,  Bi^,- 
marck,  Thiers.  Moltke.  To  use  the  stereotyped  phrase,  on  one  occasion, 
or  more,  Eugenie  was  "among ^those  present."  „  . 

it  to  be  the  proper  expression  of  your 
feelings  and  not  to  see  it  quoted  on 


,,  I,.  11  the  Urumi   i'  '  -i  ilris  v    '  ni  Henri 

Paris  a  telegram:  "I  ^vi.sli  lu  ^<  -    '^"^^t  ^in,,  not 'rcmem- 

operetta.  I  _ 

Well,  Offenbach  probably  ^r'^T'  ''"^^.t\l^^C^^^^^^^^ 
Chopin.  Hoffmann  as  poH^yed      ^h/sU.  e  Wh^en^ 

■"^H  Tet  [her^is  no  hing  in  that  charming  opera  that  reflects 

Tfavorably  o^ fhl?  musTci^rc^if^^.  and  teller  of  strange,  wild  tales. 

Now  wo  read  that  Maria  Jeritzka  has  brought  suit  against  a 
Vtenf°:  newspaper  a^  restrain  -^^pu.^^^^^^^^ 

"S'ident  in  he?;r?vatcSife"fave  been  utilized  by  the  novelist.  Dr.  Hans 

^'"^Didte  find  material  in  the  account  of  her  life  and  adventures  given 
in  her  own  "Sunlight  and  Song,"  a  fatuous  book? 

in  her  own  ^  Liebstoeckl-Phoebus,  what  a  name!-re 

,t,ected  Mme   JerTtzka's  character.    Singers  and  actresses    n  the  past 
i^re  not  ahvays   ortunate.    There  are  the  scandalous  ''"^-"^^^^'^^''^'^f-'  , 
Treat  and  blameless  singer  Sontagi;  the  "'^tragcous  pages    n  books 

.  Mme,  Vestris,  and  of  Miss  Catley,  tne  j 
Cr^n  'w^oir  "  the  grearMlle.  Clairon  figuring  as  "Mile.  Fretil- 
!of"  Everre  De  Lncourts  in  their  life  of  Sophie  Arnould,  for  a 
pecial  edTion  Inserted  a  letter  written  by  her  that  should  not  have  been 
I  pdnted  Not  all  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  letters  are  published  in  the 
monumental  edition  of  his  works  edited  by  John  Bigelow.) 
monumental  emt  o  ^^^^3^.  ..-phe  best  of  men  are  but  men  at 

the  S"  and  this  might  be  said  of  women.    Biographers  should  know 
hot  t^exercise  reticence  and  not  emphasize  the  failings  of  poor  humanity. 
?LsTyes    Yet' we  should  like  to%ead  this  novel  about  Mme.  Jer^tza. 

Heroines  of  the  Screen  1 


the  front  page  of  the  Sunday  editions; 
the  freedom  from  being  unnoticed  by 
the  cartoonists,  and  to  escape  Ihe  all- 
seeing  eye  of  CoUier;  tlie  joy  of  being  | 
free  to  go  to  any  churcl^  you  please  on  I 
Sunday,    any    denomination    or  creed, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  or  what-  | 
not.  or  to  no  cliuroh  at  all,  and  to  es-  > 
cape  tlie  sliglitest._comment  on  the  part  t 
of  any  one,  one  way  or  the  otlier;  to  j 
never    Interfere    with    other    people's  i 
rights,  or  they  to  feel  it  of  sufficient 
interest  to  them  to  interfere  in  yours; 
to  have  as  large  a  circle  of  dear  and 
Intimate  friends,  who  respect  your  feel-  . 
Ings,  and  the  desire  to  fill  your  niche  ■ 
In  the  hall  of  fame,  witnout  front-page, 
display:  to  be  normal,  in  short,  I  should  ' 
Hl5e  to  be  the  incorporator  and  charter  i 
member  of  the  M.  Y.  O.  B.  Club,  and  to  ; 
feel  that  I  may  drink  water,  tea.  coffee,  j 
beer  or  wine  at  one,  any  or  ail  of  my 
meals,  and  that  it  is  nobody's  business 
but  my  own. 

That  is  what  h»  sai'i.  and  1  am  not} 
giving  him  away  he  is  just  anotheri 
John  Doe,  and  I  beovinto  a  charter  mem- 
ber on  the  spot.  Calvin  Coalidge  audi 
Herkimer  Johnson  pleaso  write. 

fra:;k  carlos  Griffith.  | 


ML  LEGINSKA 


Ethel  Leg^^lSka.  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall:  .  „„ 

Prelude.  P  sharp  major,  opus  ZS.. 
Chopin:  Sonata,  B  minor.  Liszt;  five 
preludes,  opus  28,  F  sharp  -minor,  A 
minor,  P  major,  B  flat  major,  G  minor, 
two  etudes,  opus  25.  G  flat  major,  C 
minor,  scherzo,  B  minor,  opus  20, 
prelude,  D  flat  major,  opus  28,  polo- 
naise, A  flat,  Cljopin;  rhapsody,  No.  8, 
Liszt. 

Unless  she  fell  into  it  in  time  for 
her  closing  group,  which  came  very 
4ate  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Leginska 
jesterday  was  not  in  the  vein.  Per- 
haps she  finds  plain  piano  playing  short 
of  savor  now  that  she  has  had  a  taste 
of  the  delight  of  conducting  an  or- 
chestra, or  composition,  maybe,  she 
has  on  her  mind  at  present. 

Whatever  the  cause,  yesterday  Mme. 
Leginska  played  far  less  well  than  she 
used  to  play.  Her  superb  mastery  of 
technique  she  had  not  always  ready  at 
hand;  parts  of  the  sonata  she  did  not 
play  cleanly,  let  alone  brilliantly. 
Scorning  the  tone  of  moderate  force. 


Are  Film-Stars  "Brainless  Puppets  With- 
1  out  Minds  and  Souls"? 

Mr:  James  Agate  of  London,  a  versatile  and  entertaining  writer 
about  plays,  comedians,  manners,  and  life  in  general,  has  been  reading 
"The  Talmadge  Sisters,"  those  heroines  of  the  screen  He  ^'as  found 
therein  much  food  for  reflection  and  comment  First  of  all  he  was 
struck  by  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Talmadge,  the  mother  of 
the  cirls.   It  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  biography.  ^ 

•'Can  I  read  in  those  lineaments  Norma's  proud  beauty,- Constance  a 
roguery,  the  mouse-like  charm  of  Natalie?  Yes,  and  no  Mrs.  lalmadge 
wears  the  mask  of  the  Roman  matron.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  must 
have  looked  so,  and  in  that  mien  I  trace  little  of  the  roguish  and  nothing 
of  the  timorous.  But  of  purpose  and  vigor  there  is  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  Norma,  when  she  confronts  the  idiotic  imbroglios  and  imbecile  screen- 
plots  of  the  American  scenario-monger  Is  obviously  her  mother  all  over 
j  again."   

I  The  book  itself  is  not  a  silly  book  in  Mr.  Agate's  eyes.  The  mother 
1  does  not  write  foolishly  with  a  mother's  folly.  She  has  a  strong  mind 
and  warm,  sensible  heart."  Yet  when  he  at  first  opened  the  book,  there 
was  promise  of  a  certain  silliness.  Norma,  sitting,  at  the  dinner-table, 
1  was  eating  with  her  mouth  open.  This  is  all  that  the  ordinary  observer 
would  have  noticed;  but  mother  knew  better;  the  dear  child  wa^  memo- 
rizing Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  for  she  loved  the  little  birds. 

"  'They  are  sacred.  Peg,'  she  said  to  me,  one  day,  standing  by  the 
kitchen  window  and  looking  up  at  the  wintry  sky,  waiting,  by  the  way 
for  the  cake-bowl  to  lick.  'They  can  soar  straight  into  the  clouds,  which 
lead  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  Do  you  suppose,  Peg,  she  added  dreamily, 
'that  one  of  them  ever  got  through?' " 

Mr.  Agate  read  this  passage  carefully,  perhaps  he  read  it  twice.  It 

provoked  this  comment:  „    ,  ,.i         i.  ,  ^•,^,^^„ 

"Do  we  suppose  that  Norma  ever  really  talked  like  that  or  simply 
that  Peg's  fancy  is  running  away  with  her?  Anyhow,  the  touch  about 
licking  the  cake-bowl  is  delightful,  and  we  have  the  further  reassurance 
that  Norma  was,  despite  her  intensity,  essentially  too  much  of  the  earth 
earthy  ever  to  find  happiness  in  religious  seclusion.  Or  in  meandering 
with  skylarks  around  ethereal  and  jasper  gates,  when  Hollywood  s  portals 
loomed  ahead,  substantial  and  of  solid  gold." 

Mrs  Talmadge,  after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  a  list  of  qualities 
absolutely  essential  to  the  making  of  a  film  star.  Here  they  are,  not  so 
many  as  the  30  points  of  perfect  beauty,  all  of  which,  grave  writers  say, 

■       "  "Ditterent  instruments 

Ernest  Schelling  gave  the'  second  of 
his  series  of  children's  concerts  at  Jor- 
dan  hall   yesterday    morning,  assisted 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
His  program  included  Mozart  s  overture 
lo  the  -Mariase  of  Figaro,"  the  audanto 
of  Havdu's  "Surprise  Symphony,'  the 
scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  music  for  the 
Jlidsummer  Night's   Dream,   the  alle- 
gretto of  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony, 
and  hi-  Turkish  march  from  "Rums  of 
\thens7'    with  a  piccolo  solo  by  Mr 
\merena:    the    Caucasian   sketches   of  . 
iva:nof,   Schelling's    "Nocturne,"  whicT 
he    has    written    for    these  concerts:! 
Barthe's  "Bourree."  and  .lolnt  singing 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 
'  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  Wal- 
lace Goodrich  played  f °5|%"/,<^^°i^i„ 
This  concert  was  intended  to  explain 
!  the  ^se  and  disposition  of  the  wood  wind 
t   h'oir  and  its  developments   m  par  .^^^^^^ 
inr  the  flute,  o'ooe  and  English  norn. 
-^I'ere  were  solos  by  Mr.   Bladet,  Mn 
Lenora,  Mr.  Werner  and  Mr.  Speyer,  to 
show   the   children   the   differences  in 
ton^  color,  and  in  the  way  of  play.ng 
the  flute   oboe,  viola  and  hor". 
"nd  as  at  his  first  concert  Mr.  Schel- 
ling iUustrated  each  of  his  enhghtenins 
comments    with    slides     and    a.«usn  s 
anecdotes  of  Mozart,  "Papa  Harden, 
anrseethoven     The  audience  was  even 


which  is  a  solid  lounaauon  on  which  to 
base  the  scale  of  dynamics,  she  played 
for  the  most  part  very  softly  or  very 
loud-  and  when  she  played  loud  the 
tone  was  often  brittle  and  harsh. 

The  technique  would  not  have 
mattered  so  much  if  Mrs.  Leginska 
had  brought  emotional  warmth  to  her 
music,  or  the  charm  that  comes  from 
beautifully  molded  phrases,  the  rhythm 
that  stirs,  evidence  in  the  sonata  of  a 
carefuUy  considered  plan.  In  place  of 
these  high  virtues  she  brought  with 
her  yesterday  a  nervous  restlessness, 
which  it  is  to  be  Iioped  she  is  not  so 
mistaken  as  to  confuse  with  that  de- 
sirable iiuality  of  temperament. 

it  is  true  enough,  indeed,  that  on 
occasion  the  one  will  serve  as  a  very 
"ood  substitute  for  the  other;  yester- 
dav  Mme.  Leginska's  large  audience 
applauded  her  with  rousing  entliusiasm. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
vince everybody  that  she  played  as 
well  as  she  knows  how  to  play.  May 
she  soon  come  ba,ck  to  her  former  high 
estate.  ^-  ^-  ^• 

SECOND  "CHILDREN'S 

CONCERT  IS  GIVEN 

Sol|()s    Illustrate    Tones    of  Four 
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re  pos.essed  by  Heliff^Troy,  though  Homer   a.led  to  J^^f  on  th 
When  Priam  .at\vith- his  counsellors,  sage  men,  t°  '^^^^^^^^S'^' 
like  cold  spring  grasshoppers  sending  out  voices  that  ^vere  weak,  laint 
sounds  IleTen  pasfcd  by.  There  is  no  catalogue  of  features  or  body. 
•These  -isc  and  almo.t  wither'd  men.  found  th>s  heat^^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

That  they  were  forc'd  (though  -hispering)_^to^.ay :  ^^^^^  , 

The  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  endure,  for  so  admir'd  a  dame, 
So  many  n^is-ries,  and  so  long?   In  her  sweet 

«°ftV^o\ll  to  Mrs!  TaJmadge  and  Mr.  Agate.  Here  is  her  li.t: 
?"h  cameia  ftce;      mobility-the  facile  power  to  reflect  all  hu«.an 
.11  shades  of  emotion;  3,  natural  talent;  4,  brams  with  which 
r°^l"L?ent  and  develop  t?S      health;  6,  nnagination-the  power  to 
to  ^^PP'«"\^"^^'^f.''.'7'^P sense  of  drama-an  instinctive  feeling  for  con- 
Stnd  :itSaSnt8,Ih:t  hScnoablc  quality,  the  keynote  of  the  whole 

—screen  personality;  9,  perseverance^  

The  mother  of  the  celebrated  sisters  adds  that  in  the  '■non-celVilo:d-^ 
«orld-a  delightful  phrase-coloring  may  make  up  for  irregularity  of 

'"^^"'But  in  the  gelatine  universe  the  camera  is  concerned,  not  with  pink 
•weeks  or  red  ips  but  with  whether  there  is  too  much  or  too  fie  yellow 
the  eyes  to  ^„ake  them  photograph  too  large  or  too  small,  with  the 
ontour  of  the  ?ace,  the  height  of  the  cheekbones,  the  spacing  between 
the  eyes  and  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  nose. ' 

To  the  great  grief  of  Mrs.  Talmadge  the  American  people  are  cold 
towardsTheif  entertainers.  "In  other  countries  great  actors  are  venerated 
.nVS  but  adored."  Arc  Americans  indifferent  towards  the  heroes  and 
hSohl  ot the  screen?    Peri.h  the  thought!   What  would  Mrs.  Talmadgo 


OirdVin^Kyi    nudsiait    L.'ciiioc    iiuiii       r~ a VI  VI I i\ci    ,    v^iiOplrif    BCfCOUSO  find 

Scherzo;  Liszt,  " Liebestraum"  and  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 
FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Thirteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  conductor.  .Stravinsky  pro- 
gram.  See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  V.  M.  Myra  Hess,  pianist;  Mozart,  Sonata, 
A  major;  Franck,  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale;  De  Falls,  Cubana  and 
Andaluza;  Granados,  La  Maja  et  le  Rosslgnol,  Spanish  Dance,  No.  6; 
Chopin.  Nocturne,  E  minor,  op.  72  No.  1,  Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  12,  Posth, 
No.  2,  op.  25  No.  2,  No.  3;  Ballade,  G  minor,  op.  23. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
irt,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  conductor. 


e 'J:e;  g^  le^e^i^e;;;!  t^^n  Mary  Pickfoi.,  the  Gish  girU. 
■•Doue"  Jackie  Coogan.  not  to  mention  Valentino  and  others?  Ix^t  us 
h?ai  ^iie  word,  of  Mr.  Agate,  though  they  may  seem  to  some  extremely 

'"''"'"is  it  possible  that  America  as  a  whole  may  have  more  sense  than 
^he  indi^^d^al  film  fan?   Perhaps  America  realizes  that  not  even  a  miracu- 
lous proportioning  of  yellow  in  the  eye  or  the  ha.r's-breadth  nicety  of  an 
Zer  Hp  cois tituis  a  great  artist.   Nine-tenths  of  the  world's  tilm  stars 
're  brainless  puppets,  without  minds,  souls,  or  ordinary  acting  capacity 
vTne  tenth  of  our  scrUn  idols  are,  as  an  English  poet  has  said,  'faultily 
iuTtless  icily  regular,  splendidly  null.'   They  are  mannequins  by  nature 
;nd  you  do  Lrflter  a  mannequin  by  posing  him  or  her  in  front  of  u 
rLra     If  Mrs  Talmadge  wants  veneration  she  must  first  supply  the 
Cat  artists  to  be  v?ner!ted.    I  could  boil  dow^  her  list  to  two  iterns 
;;?yimh!d  and  temperament.   The  camera  face  is  pure  fudge-except  for 

'm?  Agate^once 'saw  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  film.  "She  nioved  nie 
-nore  than  any  film-star  except  Lillian  Gish."  Yes,  more  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs  Taknadge.  (Let  us  hope  that  she  has  not  read  Mr.  Agates 

"^'"dusc  he  thinks  was  never  filmed.  "Do  they  tell  me  that  that  portrayal 
^f  exqu  s^te  sorrow  tumbling  in  the  hollows  of  her  cheeks  must  have  failed 
because  of  something  or  other  which  can  be  measured  with  an  mch-rule . 

'■?his"book  has  a  portrait  of  Norma  in  <Smilin'  Through.'  I  turn  up 
nv  notebook  and  find  that  I  wrote:  'The  heroine  of  this  picture  dies  from 
.  iun  shot  wound  with  less  show  of  emotion  than  a  waitress  receiving  an 

order  for  a  cup  of  tea.'                      _r   4. P  TT 
"Yet  Norma's  cheek-bones  are  perfect.  

1  CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.    Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist.   See  special 
James   Theatre.  3:30   P.   M    People's   Symphony  orchestra, 
Percy  Grainger,  guest  conductor.    Se.e  special  noticCj^ 
Boston    Athletic   Association   gymnasmm,  8   P^  M. 
coloratura   soprano,   and   Vannln,   Symphony  ensemBle. 

,  M    -    P    M       Mary    Madden,    pianist.      Ram.eau-  | 

MONDAY— Jordan   Hall,  ^  ■  ?  L.l,.     ranrice    on    Airs  from 

Godowsky.    Sarabande,    G'^^.'^^^^^.^'S  R-^-^-  ' 

"Alceste";    Schumann,    '^f'=^''"9*'^2.'~'n-bussy,    Danse;   Griffes.  The 
manlnov.   Prelude,   G    major   °P-       J^ebussy  u 

TU^V^::n   Han.  S:_1S  .   -  Suzanne   Oabney  ^opran. 

-Spiagge  Amate-  from  "Elena  e  Paj-^O'  -  ^^^^.j  ,,  ..Histoire  de  Tous 

crm-etnd  a^  Ku^:  s^:er;o 

^oTe:.  l.lrkVhr,^r  ^^oo^;^r'p%nf.-^rHo-if  Varker.'  '..Love  in 
Mav"-  Storey  Smith,  "Faith." 

May  ,  storey  o  p   m     Concert  by  Greba  Torpadle,  soprano, 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.    ooncert  oy  u  Fylgia; 

and  Salvadore  de  Stefano.  harp.st.      Songs  S"^^^'"^^-^^ 

SIS 

concert  studies.  .     •  »  ' 

Waves."  ^ 

larger  than  the  week  before,  and  tliere 
was  active  Interest  and  response  i 
the  children,    it  was  a  concert  to 
enjoyed  by  "'grown  ups,"  as  weU. 


ce 


Ah,  the  sad,  sad  story  of  loving.  In 
Chicago,  we  read,  Mr.  Tito  Schipa,  the 
tenor,  and  his  wife  were  In  a  drug  shop 
when  a  woman  appeared  suddenly,  as 
if  shot  UP  through  a  trap  door,  threw 
her  arms  about  Mr.  Schipa  and  kissed 
him     Whereupon  Mrs.  Schipa,  having 
asked  her  husband  if  he  knew  "that' 
person"  and  having  accepted  his  denial,  ! 
landed  her  left  and  right  presumably 
Illy-white  fists  on  the  amorous  but  rash  , 
ntruder's  face.     The  bashed  one  was 
not  abLhed.    She  ,--amed  dehanUy.  ; 
•■But  I   love  him.  I  love  him-I  have 
heard  his  voice."    (Scene  for  our    ustly  , 
celebra  ed  Historical  Painter.)    We  re-  ] 
gret  to  say  that  unsympathetic  persons  i 
hustled  Miss  Evelyn  Johnstone    a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  ot  Chicago,  out 
of  the  shop  and  deposited  her  in  a  cab.  , 
°\nctdent'ally,  this  is  a  Slo-" 
nelllng   advertisement   for   Mr.  Schipa 
Ind  his  beautiful  voice.    He  may  yet  be 
called  the  ^     ,  " 

•Hobson  of  the  Lyric  Stage. 


To  earth  they  plod  in  woe  well-vealed; 
And  how  now  conning  whenst  grown 
I  old, 

I  And  grave-cloths  puckering  round  you 
shield 

The    chance    erewhlle    you    durst  not 
wield? 

E'en  though  in  beggar's  weed  arrayed, 
Have  at  the  play!  Hi!  hi!  Tlie  l^icld! 
"Risk  all — and  let  the  game  be  played." 

ENVOI 

Beggars  and  princes  when  bells  have 
Ijealed. 

Above  you  in  your  corse-cloths  laid, 
Tod  latt,  then,  wot  whatof  I  seeled, 
"Risk  all — and  let  the  game  be  played." 

MARIUS. 


We  learn  from  the  .newspapers  and 
from  personal  observation  'n  ^^^J^f,^^^^ 
that  there  is  considerable  Interest  In  an 
ndoor  sport  known  as  the  cross-word 
puzzle.  The  game  bids  ^alr  to  be  popu- 
lar We  publish  this  morning  a  roman 
ttc  story  by  one  of  our  contributory  U 
was  inspired  by  the  game,  but  it  is  not 
a  brazen  advertisemefit. 

TRAGEDY  IN  ONE  ACT 

came  three  in  the  morning-3  o^clock 
and  Count  d  Oiseau  stood  outside  her 
door,   still  debating  the  question  that 
I  had  racked  his  mind  aU  evening.  ! 
She  had  gone  quietly  ^^^out,  hardly 
noticlnK     his     preoccupation,  busying 
hersel"  with  a  bit  of  sewing  and  a  book 
and    still   apparently    "ot   sensing  his 
nervousness,  had  gone  ^o^^T^J°°2\  °l  ^ 
'•  thp  nisht    For  long  hours  he  had  sai,  , 
h  s  unkempt  head  clasped  between  his  1 
hands,  thinking.  Then  t^^^/'^ss^ 
despair  he  had  risen,   paced  restless.y 

counted  the  strokes  of  the  antique  time- 
pLce  in  the  hall  below,  -"^./'^"-'^f  ^j,fj 
force  of   habit   compared   it   with  Ms 
jeweled  chronometer  . 

Three    o'clock!     Five    moital  "O"" 
since  the  thing  had  happened  Should 
he  confront  her  now?  Slowly  he  PUshed 
•  fhe  door  open  and  looked  inside.  She 
w^s  'sTeeping  peacefully,  th^  -ft  hsh 
1  of  the  window  playing  .fl"""^  °" 
face  as  the   curtain  swished  with  llie 
breeze    He  tlp-toed  to  the  bedside  and 
waited.   He  would  waken  her  suddenly, 
roughly,  even,  and  hre  the  Question  at 
her  point-blank.    That  would  be  bes 
nerhaps,  he  meditated  cunningly.    H  s 
Tand  slid  down  over  her  rounded  shoul- 
der   palpitating   softly  with  her  even 
toekth.  Then,  savagely,  It  closed  around 

'Boft"pH.t  She  leaped,  as  he  turned 
on  the  full  glare  of  the  light. 
°".S0  thls-fhls  is  final?"  he  <lenia"ded 
as  he  shook  the  slip  o£  paper  beneath 

'^'^M^^'ileu!"-  Shrieked  the  countess, 
"but  I  do  not  know-the  Engleesh  die- 
flf>naire — eet  f^es  \ost\  ' 

Tranquilly  he  throttled  her.  t^^en  s^n^ 
i  to  the  chaise-longue,  gazing  at  the  filt- 
'erlng  flakes  of  moonlight  and  though 
fuUy  sipping  his  cyanide  of  POtassium, 
His  checkered^caree^^  w-as^oven^^^_ 


ADD   "NATURAL    HISTORY  NOTES 

As  the  World  Wags : 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Oxford 
English  dictionary  should  not  attempt 
to    explain    what    makes   the  wildcat 
wild.    There  might  toe  .somo.thing  about 
it  in  an  Edinburgh  -pcottish  dirtionary., 
if  any.  as  the  wildcat  was  the  emblem 
of  one  of  the  Highland  clans,  which 
made  the  attributes  of  its  totem  the 
standing  of  high  endeavor  and  accom- 
plishment   of    its    clansmen.     As  to 
whether  the  causation  of  the  wildness 
of  the  Scottish  wildcat  was  the  same  as 
that  which  engendered  the  special  form 
of  wildness  for  which  the  bobtailed  be- 
whlskered  ruffians  of  'the  hillp  of  New 
Hampshire  are  notorious.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  seems  doubtful,  as  the  scantiness 
of  native  food  supply  In  bonny  Scotland 
is  proverbial. 

Genus  felis  is  but  poorly  represented 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  British  lion  is 
an  importation,  probably  from  'the  Af- 
rican dominions  of  the  empire.  The 
early  Plantagenet  kings  preferred  the 
leopard  as  a  household  pet.  The  native 
wildcat,  autochthonous  to  British  soil, 
has  been  passed  by  as  a  poor  thing  as 
an  inspiration  to  wildness,  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  creature  is  probably  so 
domestic  and  easy  running  by  nature 
that  It  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
wild  adventurous  spirit  which  excited 
the  empire  on  whifch  the  sun  never  sets. 

A  point  occurs  to  me.  The  wildcat  of 
the  American  cats  are  born  bobbed  at 
one  'end.  The  American  flapper  acquires 
bobbedness  at  the  other.  Is  there  any 
principle  Of  psychic  causation  In  this?' 
T  suppose  It  must  be  answered  like  moat 
such  questions — Heads  or  Tails. 

Amherst,  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 


FOR  A  LIMERICK  ANTHOLOGY 

There  is  a  fine  .'^urgeon  named  Crandon 
Who  the  scalpel  doth  sometimes  aban- 
•  don.  ■  ' 

He  throws  down  the  knife,-   '  '  1 

But  with  his  sweet  wife 
Spirit-life  he  rips  open  at  random. 

An  high-priest  of  legerdemain 
Says  the  Kavants  are  almost  insane 
Because  they're  not  prone 
To  Ignore  the  UNKNOWN 
By  explainings  that  do  not  explain. 

W.  T.  W. 


A  BALLAD  OF  RISKING 

Hey!  would  you  fare  to  battle  bold, 
To\est  your  chance  on^ooAeaV^^.i 
Where  flap  out  glories  fold  on  fo  d, 
To  know  the  joy  no  man  to  pcld. 

;  With  doughty  dint  '^>l-'des  to  wield. 
Hi'  man,  perceive  a  blade  a  bUvQe, 
NO  d^ed  was  yet  by  fudence  steeled: 

I  "Risk  ail-and  let  the  game  be  played. 

Or  is  your  lady  all  times  cold. 
'  And  times  In  vain  you  to  her  kneeled? 
What  though  she  lusteth  but  for  gold. 
Have  done,  and  kiss  her  till  she  reei,a 
She  loves  you?  Why  'tis  soon  a  ^ealed^ 
What  though  you  taunt  the  hsugnty 

i„v»*^wk<i  vet  by  aualm,  appealed: 
"Risk  Ill-and  I'et'^he  game  be  played.' 


Tor  look  you. 
'  mold. 


man,   calves  come 


i  THIS  IS  OUR^'bUSY  day 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  spare  possible  bloodshed  and  very 
'.  certain  ill-feeling.  I  wonder  if  "As  the 
World  Wags"  will  investigate  the  word 

■  "my"  and  forthwith  Inform  us  through 
your  column  if  the  word  is  really  a  pos- 

I  sesslve  pronoun  or  is  not,  and  has  only 
been  deceiving  us  all  these  years. 

LACH. 

OSLO 

j  i  A  contributor,  regrets  the  change  in 
It  name  of  Chrlstiania  to  Oslo  which  took 

■  place  on  Jan.  1  of  this  year.  Oslo  was 
1  the    old   name   for  600  years.  When 

Norway  was  Danish  the  name  Chrlsti- 
ania was  given  to  the  city  300  years 
ago  in  honor  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Percy  Grainger  tells  us  that 
Norwegian  peasants  have  always 
apoken  of  the  town  as  Oslo.  "The  site 
of  ancient  Oslo  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay,  and  although  the  city  was 
burnt  to  ashes  and  the  new  one  built 
across  the  bay,  many  of  the  old  ln» 
habitants  clung  to  the  old  site  and 
gradually  rebuilt  the  ancient  city  as  an 
annex  of  Chrlstiania.  The  twin  town 
will  now  resume  the  name  that  it  held 
under  the  great  Haakon.  " 

INTERPRETATION 

Apropos  of  interpreters,  whether  they 
be  conductors,  pianists  or  liddler-s — we 


don ; 

•'B«<hiuanlnov.  Ilka  nlmont  every  in- 
i^rpreter  rapublr  of  stamplniT  his  own 
individuality  upon  the  n'^^Tormanoe  of 

".meilme.  to  go  hl«  own  why  rather 
ihan   !><•   tlod  to   IhP  w«y— or  wn>s- 
otlHT,  have  Kone.    That  hld..hou..d 
I  "^ture.  thM  nu.M,,al  purist  .nay  obJ.H-t 
",nv  HU.h  pr.M'r-dur*'.  and,  from  his 
own  standpoint   In    Ihcs.   niatlers  hr 
may  nvKU«   persuasively  enough  But 
?it  anyone  \Mlh  ears  to  hear  should 
dlacover  In  the  playluK  of  Mr.  Ila-^h- 
m^n^nov  B«  happened  the  other  day.  BO 
!T  .^t  retl  'e  .  o  as  ir.  make  It  InCR- 
M  of  yleUllnw-  UP  -nv  cletinlte  Im- ' 
?„'l<,n   at   all-well,  .tlult   is  a  view 
whlcl   8'"r<>ly  cannot  have  been  hold  hy 
rhe'  ffieut   majority  of  those  who  :a- 
endod  -his  recital  and  heard  him  play 
he  P»'  h.  the  Variations  ^er  euses  of 
M,ndelFsohn-a  masterly  porformanoe. 
"  our  oplnlon-the  neelhoven  Sonata, 
and  the  rest.    Momenta  provocative  or 
discussion  tliero  may  have  been,  as  al- 
ready hinted,   In   the  work   last  men- 
tioned,   and   to   some    of   the    player  s 
points    of    emphasis    and  occasionally 
rather  assertive  contrasts  of  tone  oh- 
leollon  mav  have  been  taken  by  a  few 
of  KIs  hearers.     But.  after  all.  Is  not 
ih«    ^ppassionata    a    preat  dramatic 
poem,  and  ^vho  wlU  bp  found  to  decl-ire 
that  -i  Brent  dramatic  poem  admits  of 
one  stvle  of  reading  only,  as  a  thing  cut 
and  dried,   and  unsusceptible   to  any 
personal  note  in  the  utterancer 

The  reviews  in  Variety  of  vaudeville 
ptrformances  are  a  never  falling  well- 
BDrlne  of  delight. 

Mr  Xorn.an  "UoeF  a  reverse  K.«y 
Doner  with  the  sex  switching,  jumping 
fj^m  a  male  to  a  female  falsetto  voicf 
with  the  agility  of  a  Flatbush  com- 
muter changing  trolleys.  .  .  •  He  s 
Uie  sex  chameleon  of  the  Impersona- 

'°So'me  of  Mr.  Stan  Stanley's  gags 
were     "WOWS     and     ethers     not  so 

'"-There  was  too  much  of  that  "now  i 
folks'  stuff  on  the  part  of  Sharp.  He 
just  about  'now  folks'  the  aud>.iic«  to! 

I  PERCY  GRAINGER 

Great  was  the  eagerness  ye.'terday 
afternoon  to  hear  Percy  Grainger  con- 
duct the  People's  Symphony  Orchestia 
through  composltlon.«  of  his  own.  The. 
scene'  In  the  lobby  at  10  minutes  past 
three,  where  ticket  holders  and  per- 
sons m  search  of  ticket.-.  '".^V/^J" 
tlltong,  already  turned  away  f^ce  to 
fB«M>  In  mighty  narrow  quarters  sug- 
eested  those  wild  occa.sloas  at  the 
Kmy  in  London  .vhen  Handel's 
operas  were  at  the  Up  of  their  vogue^ 

Mr.  r.rainger  led  the  string  orc^e.^- 
tra.    which   sounded   exceeding'ly  well, 
thriugh    a    pleasant    piece    of  meb 
rhjhhm;  the  rre.ss  says  It  was  a  "Moch 
Mirels."  for  seven  parts     V,  ^h  string 
orchestra  he  aK<<o  played  Ws 
rangenient  of  the   T^ndonderry   tune,  1 
with  a'  few  well'  sounding  notes  from  , 
Corns' m  its  course.    "The  Shepherd's; 
Hey"   was  for  full  orchestra.  Plajed 
with  stirring  rhythm.  !t  delighted  the 
audience  to  a  pilch  of  enthusiasm  rare-  [ 
ly  encountered  in  a  concert  ban.  ' 
"^Next  the  Harvard  Cilee  C1>'1>^  ,ame  ^ 
forward,    to    sing     "^ttings^  b>  Mr. 
Gra'neer  of   three   poems  by  Ivipung. 
"Ky  Deever."  with  a  brisk  episode! 
for  fifo  and  drum;   "Tiger  Tiger,  so 
somebody  called  it,  at  all  event^  and 
••The  Widow's  Party."  Not  too  skilfully 
written   tor  voices,  and   with  an  or- 
rhistral  accompaniment         too  loud, 
they    tailed  to  make    a  fine  efCcct, 

though  the  third  Pi««-^^»%^erIi'Se; 
ness  about  It  that  suggests  .^I'^:^^"^^ 
could  write  admirable  music  lor  a  mu 
sical  comedy  should  he  choose  to  turn 
his  attention  In  that  direction. 

He  probably  could  also  ^\r't€  a  very 
good  opera,  to  judge  from  his  Co  omal 
Sons"  for  soprano  (-'^'"t^/™  nrelfes- 
tenor  (William  O.  Gllboy)  and  orches- 
tra music  of  honest  sentiment  with  a 
Stronrtmge  to  it  of  Italian  opera,  the 

Pucdnl  kind.  thl<! 

The  glee  club  came  out  again,  this 
time  wlth  Dr  Davison  to  conduct,  and 
^n"  The  love  v  "Justorum  Anlmae"  ot 
B^rd-^a'trtpping  song  by  ^^oj^^y-^Zl 
delicately  done-some'th.ng  by  Cm.  and 
the  Peers*  Chorus  from  i°  J;°, 
even  Mr.  Grainger  with  all  his  dances 
roustd  higher  enthusiasm:  again  and 
again,  long  after  the  '^'"S^^^^^^^^^uia 
from  tlie  stage,  the  audience  would 
have  Dr.  Davison  back. 

It  one  had  known  that  ^r.  Grainger  _s 
last  piece  was  called  "The  Warriors 
written  with  an  Imaginary  ballet  m 
mind.  It  might  have  sounded  very 
reasonable.  With  no  Wnt  In  advance 
of  what  It  was  all  about.  It  left  the 
impre.ssion  that  Mr.  Grainger  had  writ- 
ten it  under  the  undue  Influence  or 
Jazz  and  the  •'Rite  of  Spring."  He 
gloried  In  rhythm,  mighty  exciting  In- 
deed, but  not  so  refined  as  that  Mr. 
Whlteman  likes;  he  brought  Into  ac- 
tion tverv  kind  ol  percussion  instru- 
ment, one  might  guess,  yet  Invented; 
he  revelled  in  varieties  of  sound,  some 


ol  II  strong,  iiui  ef-l 

^■e^ia.s:;^u..i''.'^frn°^^^^ 
i::i^S7u^.Cjhir^»-t. 

r^e-^ltn.r'uiVas.r^tU 

rr^nTw'^jir'.niZrn^^rthijSo"^ 

m    drumstick,  vh--y  tapped^he^  PJ  no 
strings.    And  at  a  no  her  k'^^^^'" 
tho  trombones         "'f'Xslrablo  tlmure. 

\i  ^ri^;oire^hSi;?^^i:u^^c  not  to 

«W  b..vi,derlng;  In  Uu;  w-d-  ofj^^por^ 
rmel".s,^^'usV'-'o;'  pla,n  cannon  «ro, 
and  smoko  and  bounce.  • 


fru  tidshlp,  "It  lb  clear."  lie  - 
"tiiat  she  loved  me.  and  wish.  •. 
a  husband.  No  doubt,  she  now  .sii.s  i  . 
tlioOhearth.  hoping  lor  my  return.  Her 
Ile'-h  Is  drying  on  her  bones  for  love  of 
the  divine  man  who  wandered  so  long 
after  he  had  overthrown  the  sacred 
ciiadcl  of  Troy."  He  went  to  the  city 
of  the  Phaeaclans;  he  returned  sad  ut 
heart  and  said  to  his  companions:  "We 
come  too  lute.  Some  iiionthH  ago  the 
fair-checked  Nauslcaa.  despairing  of 
seeing  the  divine  Ulysses,  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  has  donned  the  sacred 
nilet  of  a  tennis-champion."  And  he 
shed  bitter  teara. 


I 


KRBSLER  PLAYS 

At  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after-, 
noon,  before  an  audience  that  filled  j 
every  available  space,  Krclslcr  gave  the; 
following  program:  Sonat%  A  major, 
Handel;  Fugue.  A  minor,  Bach;  Con- ' 
cento  No.  1,  G  minor,  Bruch;  Tempo  dl 
MInuctto.  Pugnanl:  Aubade  Provencale,i 
Couperin;  La  fillo  aux  cheveux  de  Un, 
Debussy  (transcribed  by  Arthur  Hart- 
mann);  Danse  Orlentale  from  "Sche- 
herezade."  Rlmsky-Korsukoff  (tran- 
scribed by  Krelslor);  Rondo  Caprlccloso, 
Saint- Saens. 

There  are  so  many  Violinists,  blazliig 
virtuosos,  .some  of  them,  swept  by  a 
cold  and  vlolable  passion,  a  spirit  of 
unease,  a  nervous  hysteria;  they  revel 
In  the  sheer  protu.«ion  of  their  musical 
Abilities,  their  precocity,  their  wild  dis- 
tempers; So  their  playing  Is  remote,  un- 
real ,a  confusion  of  meaningless  .sounds 
artfully  executed.    They  have  not  the 
philosophy,  the  matured  poise,  the  pen- 
etrating beauty,   now  opulent,   now  a 
thing  of  air  and  mist,   the   sense  of  | 
n"bance,  the  form  and  space  that  one 
feels  in  Kreiirler's  playing.  i 
Yesterday  he  did  not  confine  himself . 
solely     to   those     weathered  old  wai' 
liorses,    tlie    Bruch   concerto    and  the 
Saint  Saens  "Rondo  Caprlccioso" ;  nor 
1  did  he  abandon  his  flawless  technique, 
the  purity  of  his  tones,  to  the  demands 
I  of  sentimental  pleasantries.    Instead  he 
i  chose  to  play  a,  Bach  fugue,  without  a 
pianoforte   accompaniment,  individual- 
izing with  rare  skill  each  of  its  climbing 
voices,  following  them  in  their  Inter- 
I  play,  rejoicing  in  the  stern  beauty,  the 
1  .structural  outline.    He  played  a  Handel 
sonata;    a     melancholy    little  Aubade 
I  Provencalo    of    Couperln's;  Debussy'c 
"La  fille  aux  cheveux  de  lin,"  its  vague 
and    drifting  loveliness    seeming  even 
I  more  elusive  as  it  disappeared  on  tlio 
I  high  notes  of  his  violin.    And  again,  in 
his  transcription  of  the  last  movement 
of  Rimsky  Korsakoff's  "Scheherezade," 
his  playing    was  filled  with  gorgeous 
colours,  opulent,  dramatic. 

Why  will  not  other  violinists  follow 
Kreisler's  example,  discover  violin  mu- 
sic that  is  not  dull  and  sickly,  or  else 
over-played?  Yesterday  the  applause 
was  prolonged  and  spontaneous,  and 
tliere  were,  as  usual,  many  encores.  Mr. 
Lamson's  accompaniments  were  tiiu- 
-  slcal  and  Intelligent.  E.  G. 


But  there  was  Circe.  Landing  on  her 
Isle,  ho  walked  toward  her  palace.  He 
heard  singing  within,  but  there  was  no 
accompanying  cithera.  A  young  shep- 
herd approached.  Ulysses  asked  him 
where  was  Circe  of  the  beautiful  hair 
and  why  did  he  not  hear  her  voice.  The 
young  man  replied:  "Strapger,  Circe 
has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time.  She 
has  sold  her  island  to  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea,  who  has  set  up  a  Casino.  And 
do  not  tarry,  for  he  changes  Into  fishes 
the  unfortunate  travelers  who  venture 
here."  As  he  spoke,  the  old  man  Kor- 
nukhe  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
well  built  casino,  and,  seeing  the  i 
strangers,  walked  toward  them.  Then 
the  prudent  Ulysses  ran  to  the  ship  and 
hoisted  sail,  but  his  companions,  not  so 
fleet-footed,  were  changed  into  flsh  and 
their  dear  backs  became  wholly  green. 

The  favoring  wind  bore  Ulysses  over 
the  foaming  sea  to  the  shore  where 
was  the  home  of  Calypso,  the  goddess 
with  the  snowy  arms.  And  he  recalled 
the  time  when  she,  wily  on?,  retained 
him  with  embraces  and  numerous 
kigharetes.  Ha  halted  on  the  doorslU 
and  saw  servants  bearing  bread  and 
famoking  meats  and  carafes  of  honorable 
red  wine.  And  there  he  saw  the  wily 
daughter  of  Atlas,  seated  before  a  well 
furnished  table,  with  her  feet  on  a  foot- 
stool. By  her  side  on  a  throne  studded 
with  nails  of  silver  sat  a  youth  eating 
and  drinking.  When  the  repast  was 
over,  she  annointed  him  with  oil  and 
clothed  him  with  a  tunic  and  fine  man- 
tle and  led  him  to  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber. 


There  have  been  Frenchmen  who  were 
undoubtedly  of  kin  to  Luclan  In  their 
treatment  of  Grecian  gods,  deml-gods, 
goddesses,  heroes  and  heroines.  Wit- 
ness the  manner  in  which  Orpheus  and 
the  Olympians  are  portrayed  in  Often- 
I  bach's  opera-bouffe;  the  irreverence  or 
i  Meilhac   and   Halevy    In   their  joyous 
libretto,   "La  Belle   Helene";   in  later 
davs  the  grotesque  Hercules  with  his 
I  labors  in  the  operetta  for  which  the  late 
!  Claude  Terrasse  wrote  charming  music. 
This  same  irreverence  has  been  shown 
in  English  burlesques,  with  or  without 
music,  for  at  least  two  centuries,  out 
the  French  do  it  with  an  easier  grace. 
(Our  friend,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
1  distinguished  sociologist,  does  not  ap- 
prove these  liberties.    He  commends  the 
gentleman  who,  visiting  Rome,  bowed 
respectfully,  uncovering  his  head,  to  a 
Btatue  of  Jupiter,  who,  he  said,  might 
at  some  future  day  be  In  power  again.) 

And  now  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Georges 
Ariruind  Masson  contributes  to  Paris 
,  Journal  an  article  entitled,  "The  Sad- 
jness  of  Ulysses,"  which  he  says  Is  a 
!  translation  from  Homer  by  himself  and 
!  Leconte  de  Lisle. 

It  seems  that  Ulysses  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  Penelope  and 
passed  three  years  eating  and  drinking 
at  ease  grew  restless,  not  to  say,  bored. 
Desire  seized  him  of  seeing  again  the 
women  whom  he  had  encountered  In  his 
memorable  voyage  from  Troy.  So  he 
embarked,  and  Athene  sent  a  favoring 
wind.  ^,        ,  ,. 

First  in  his  mind  was  the  white- 
armed  Nauslcaa,  who  had  shown  him 
such  kindness  when,  tossed  on  the 
shore  by  the  sea,  he  had  seen  her  sing- 
ing while  her  handmaidens  played  at 
ball  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
i  courted  her,  for  she.  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful had  looked  on  him  with  more  than 


Ulysses  saw  all  this  and  was  not 
pleased.  Black  anger  filled  his  breast 
and  he  cried  aloud:  "Is  this,  then,  the 
reward  of  all  my  toll  and  the  sweat  that 
I  have  sweated?  Alas,  a  hostile  fate 
has  wished  that  I  let  pass  all  opportu- 
nities. Surely  did  my  mother  bear  me 
to  be  unhappy,  for  now  my  youth  is 
over  and  no  Joy  awaits  me  m  the  fishy 
sea." 

While  he  was  revolving  these  thoughts 
the  clear-eyed  Pallas  Athene  appeared, 
having  the  features  and  voice  of  the 
cow-herd,   Pyramidon,   and   said  these 
winged  words:   "Cowardly  Ulysses!  Are  j 
you  not  ashamed  to  give  way  thus  to 
sadness?  There  is  yet  a  solace  for  your 
cares  and  a  means  of  satisfying  without  : 
weariness    your    thirst   for  adventure. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  this  ; 
remedy." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  transported  him  to  a  city 
he  did  not  know,  in  which  were  many 
people.  Many  chariots  flew  along  wide 
streets.  The  goddess  took  him  to  a 
sombre  grotto,  which,  like  CharybdK, 
engulfed  thrice  daily  passersby  and 
thrice  daily  vomited  them  forth.  Pale 
terror  seized  him.  They  entered  and 
the  much-enduring  Ulysses  saw  in  the 
darkness  many  men  and  women  seated 
on  thrones.  Looking  before  him  he  per- 
ceived at  the  end  of  the  grotto  a  clear 
light  in  front  of  which  were  persons 
moving.  Among  them  he  recognized 
himself.  And  he  saw  again  his  combats 
before  Troy,  his  adventures  among  tlie 
Lotos  eaters,  the  Laestrygonians  and  on 
the  isle  of  the  Cyclops,  and  all  the  evils 
that  he  had  undergone  on  the  fishy  sea. 
His  dear  eyes  were  filled  with  amaze- 
ment. He  turned  toward  Pallas  Athene 
to  ask  of  her  an  explanation  of  all  these 
things,  but  she  had  vanished. 

Then  having  left  the  grotto,  he  looked 
pbout  him  to  know  the  place  that  he 
might  come  on  the  morrow,  for  he  was 
greatly  pleased  at  seeing  again  his  ad- 
ventures. And  on  the  pediment  of  the 
huildin"  he  saw  in  illuminated  letters: 
^  °     KINEMA  PALLAS 

We  have  greatly  condensed  this  trans- 
lation from  Homer,  being  obliged  to 
omit  amusing  details  in  the  Homeric 

"^NauTicaa!  The  most  adorable  maiden 
In  alt  ateratur*.  Note  her  weteome  H 
Ulysses  when  her  handmaidens  were 
dismayed;  her  words  of  cheer.  Mark 
her  last  speech  to  him: 

"But  Nauslcaa,  possessing  beauty 
from  the  gods,  stood  by  a  pillar  of  the 
well-made  roof;  and  she  admired 
Ulysses  seeing  him  with  her  eyes,  and 
speaking  she  addressed  to  him  wlng^l 
worrts-  'Farewell,  stranger,  that  some- 
time being  in  thy  paternal  land  thou 
mayest  remember  me,  that  thou  owest 
to  me  first  the  debt  ot  preservation  of 
thy  life."  "  Or  as  old  Chapman  has  If 
"And  tlu-ough  her  eye  her  heart  was 
overcoii^ 

With  admiration  of  the  port  impress  d 


;i  hlH  aspect,  «na  saia:  ^owir  lave  you,  J  ^ 
guest! 

Be  cheerful,  as  In  all  the  future  state 
Your  home  will  show  you  In  ydur  bet- 
ter fate. 

But  yet,  even  then,  let  thli  remem- 
ber'd  be. 

Your  life's  price  I  lent,  and  you  owe 
It  me.'  " 

W»«  Nauslcaa  disconsolate?  Dlctys 
CretensLs,  Uellaiilcus  and  the  Arm- 
blKhop  EuBtathiua  say  that  she  mar- 
ried TelomachuB,  the  son  of  Ulysses; 
others  say  he  married  either  Circe,  or 
lier  daughter  Casslphone.  Alas,  no  au- 
thoritative "Who's  Who  In  Greece"  has 
come  down  to  us.  Luclan  says  Ulysses 
wrote  a  letter  to  Calypso  after  he  was 
killed  In  which  he  repented  leaving  her, 
and  ended  by  saying:  "As  soon  there- 
fore as  I  can  find  opportunity,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  escape  hence  and  return  to 
you." 

MISS  MADDEN  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ,  I 
Mary  Madden,  pianist,  gave  a  reoitfll 
In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Her  program  read:  Rameau-Godowsky, 
Karabando;  Gluck-Salnt-Saens,  Caprice 
on  airs  from  "Alceste";  Schumann, 
Allegro  from  "Faschlngschwank"; 
Rachmanlnov,  Prelude,  O  major,  op. 
.^2;  Debussy,  Danse;  Orlftes,  The 
Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola;  Pad- 
erewskl.  Theme  with  Variations,  op. 
16;  Chopin,  Fantasy,  op.  49  and 
Preludes,  op.  2!?,  Nos.  1,  10,  23;  Rubin- 
stein, Valse  Caprice. 

.Miss  Madden,  coming  from  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  studied  the  use,  not  the 
abuse,  of  the  piano  in  'Boston.  Her 
program,  while  it  was  not  unconven- 
tional, was  pleasinsr  for  several  reasons; 
there  was  no  transcription  ot  an  organ 
piece  by  Bach;  there  was  no  lonq- 
winded  sonata;  there  was  music  that 
was  grateful  to  the  ear  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  player.  If  any  one 
should  object  to  the  "little"  pieces.  It 
Is  not  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines  In  the  vineyard  of  music.  Neither 
a  hearer  nor  a  pianist  should  always 
be  in  Ercles'a  vein. 

The  piano,  which  under  the  hands  of 
too  many  pianists  Is  a  fearsome  Instru- 
ment, was  yesterday  neither  a  pianola 
nor  a  compressed  orchestra;  It  was  an 
instrument  whose  natural  limitations 
were  respected  by  Miss  Madden. 
Though  young,  she  did  not,  '  unlike 
many  of  her  sisters,  think  It  necessary 
to  rage  up  and  down  the  keyboard  In 
order  to  persuade  an  audience  that  In 
spite  of  the  fact  she  Is  a  woman,  she 
has  the  strength  of  a  man.  She  real- 
izes that  music  In  many  Instances 
should  be  a  succession  of  beautiful 
sounds,  now  loud,  now  soft  according 
to  the  rhetorical  expression,  but  alway.s 
beautiful.  And  so  the  tonal  quality  of 
her  performance  was  delightful.  Her 
technic  was  adequate,  not  obtrusive; 
not  at  the  expense  of  musical  diction; 
in  other  words,  she  is  not  a  slave  to 
her  present  mechanical  proficiency. 
Her  chords  were  firm,  sonorous,  not 
metallic;  her  runs  were  even,  clear; 
dlffcultles  were  not  laboriously  con- 
quered. And  she  has  already  learned 
to  differentiate  moods  of  the  composers. 
Thus  the  difference  betweeir  the  state- 
llness  of  the  Sarabunde,  the  delicacy 
and  wistfulness  of  Rachmaninov's  Pre- 
lude, the  whimsical  elegance  of  De- 
bussy's Danse  and  the  poetically  aque- 
ous fancy  of  The  Fountain  by  the  la- 
mented GrlfCes  was  finely  marked. 

The  more  riotous  pages  In  the 
"Faschingsswank"  should  have  been 
more  strongly  rhythmed.  And  with  In- 
creasing experience  Miss  Madden  will 
undoubtedly  play  with  still  greater 
gusto  and  with  a  fuller  revelation  of 
her  Individual  musical  nature. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  warmly 
appreciative. 

"WHITE  CARGO" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Belwrn   Theatre:    First  performance 
In'BoTton  of  "White  Cargo."  a  Play  in 
three  acts  and  six  scenes  by  Leon  Gor- 
don.   Presented  by  Earl  CarroJI.^  ^^^^^ 

The  r»:tor   ....Leon  Gordon 

Yli.'^tl  '.■.■.■.'    Frederick  rorve.-ter 

ttT""'"'".".'.'.:".'. Jamef  o.  -Carroll 
~ti.  E«KlneeV '.'.......  .William  A.  Evans 

4    \.firT   Allen  Connor 

^l^oi:::::::::  Annette  Ma^^.a^^^^^ 

I?r.^i^i?.\'.  .•:.^^^^^^^chief  ™\  ?in..he 

Mr  Gordon,  a  favorite  actor  here  in 
the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall,  was 
welcomed  w-m-v  'as^  H.M  by  .n  and--  1 
mee  that  filled  the  theatre.  He  actefl 
<n  his  own  play  whicti  for  over  a  year 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  li. 
New  York  and  in  the  "provinces"—:' 
term  applied  'by  supercilious  New 
Torkers  to  cities  of  respectable  size,  .'is 
Chicago.  I^ilade'.phia  and  Boston. 

'P.ils  ii'.iy  is  a  md'^drarnn'-e  ^'•■^c^  r. 
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»TO'poBtdly  etlmoloeloal.  anthror 
tend  sociological  interost.  It  v 
also  cliaraete.-ized  as  a  treatiFc  . 
the  folly  and  res.lwnt  ;vlls  of  mlace^^-  _^ 

nadon.  It  n  Iffht  serve  as  an  awful  wnrn-  ^^^^  edition  there  Is  the  saniB 


Twins,  Dorothy  Neville  am 

This  is  now  the  8ixth  of  John  Mii;;'u.y 
.Andersons  revues,  each  of  them  char- 1 
acterlzed  by  his  originality  In  inise  en' 
j<-ene,  his  emphasis  on  the  fantastic, 
the  Ij-rlcal  and  the  bizarre,  on  hrichV 
and  shadowed  colors,  on  a  skilful  u^e  of 
lights. 


o  young  «urge'^ns.  proving  conclu- I 
"■^  -       shou'd  not  artempt  to 


lively  that  Uiey   

perform  a  capital  operation  when  they 
have  imbibed  freely  of  whiskey  to  rive 
them  conndence  and  strengrtnen  a  fal- 
-or'n"  h<""'  "  "  " 

a»  «»ny  morals.  We  learned  last  nlg^t 
^ala  rnan  s:--....:d  n.-t  ^-  •■^-s.Jr.d^d  r  > 
!,ve  on  the  wost  coa.r  o:  Mr::,  for  a-.. 

a'^half-tt.-^t','  ho-wever   seductive  she 

niav  be  even  if  no  white  woman  Is  i- 
B  thf  that  whiskey  had  better  be  let 
^lone'  in  hot  cV^w^^e^-^ir,  v^m  Uv.e 
tulce  Is  more  to  be  commended.  Jes  the 
T.'av  Is  chock  full  of  morals  and  there- 
fore to  be  commended  to  the  y-'^^^- 
Vnd  f'PSP  mo-"!  in^-'-o'-r" 
account  for  the  success  of  Whlte- 
CarRo."  So  let  us  not  despair  of  liie 
drama.  ,      .  .  ,         j  tri  ~ 

Jlr  Gordon.  knowln§r  Africa  and  l^ng- 
llsh  iife  in  Africa  by  personal  observa- 
tion advances  this  reasonable  thesis: 
An  Englishman  (or  an  American)  exiled 
bv  business  on  the  west  coast,  with  onlv 
."handful  of  white  men  near  him.  wltfi 
T,o  white  woman  at  hand,  little  by  little 
loses  moral  strengHi  and  becomes  a  de- 
penerate,  no  matter  how  manfully  he 
strives  against  self-abasement. 

The  doctor,  who  has  been  a  slave  to 
P.lcohol  and  thus  ruined  his  career,  is  a 

...v-  „,.v— 

rractlcally  as  well  as  by  morallzlatlona. 

Witzel  is  sour,  irri  ab  e.  pr-smiistic.  a 
slngularlv   unpleasant   individual  with 
his  better  nature  submergea.  Ashley  is 
a  wreck  as  the  result  of  his  sojourn  and 
Is  carried    unconscious,  to  the  steamer 
homeward    bound.      Langford     a  nne 
young  fellow  on  his  arrival,  full  of  am- 
bition  f"''   resolvoB   to   eo   s'ri'eht  m 
«r-te  -f  Wltzel's  dismal  prophecies,  soon 
gives  UD  shaving,  is  careless  in  dress, 
becomes  cross  and  o.uarrelsome,  and  at  | 
last  fal's  a  prey  to  Tor-^el-v-    n  h^if- 
v.«ef'  who  has  been  th,  mistress  of 
many  men.    He  weds  her  notwithsiaml- 
ine  the  warnings  and  reproaches  of  the 
doctor,  Witze!  and  the  missionary.  In 
this  the  missionary  plays  a  sorry  part. 
Soon  Langford  wearies  of  his  wife,  who 
is  vain,  sensual,  brainless.  The  doctor 
having  lectured  her  on  wifely  duties  as 
understood  by  the  whites,  speaks  sol- 
emnly of  the  tie  ended  only  by  death, 
whereupon  she  tries  to  poison  Langford. 
Wlt-zel  makes  her  swallow  the  poison. 
She   takes   to    the   bush.    Langford   is  • 
^orae  on  a  stretcher  to  the  steamer 
Wltzel  is  left  alone.    He  had  promised 
to  live  with  Tondeleyo  if  she  survived 
his  heroic  treatment. 

As  a  card  inserted  In  the  program 
states,  this  play  Is  -a  vivid  study  of 
the  primitive." 

There  i.s  continual  harning  on  nn^ 
Btilng.  The  doct...  !•  always  e^zzW^^g 
whiskey:  .Ashle^'  di r  ■  "i  '  . 
let,  aa  a  eliooklng  example  of  combined 

climate:     homesickness     and  ' 
Wltzel  Is  always  sneering  and  barking 
L^n^fnrd   turns    out    to   be    ^  seconrt 
edition  of  Ashley,  plus  his  longing  for 

Tondeleyo's    companionship.  Jl'^e 
really  the  "^o^t  interesting  an^  f™, 

affected  by  the  climate;  she 
sick;  she  knows  what  she  ^anU  sh^ 
does  not  whine.    We  wish 
had  told  us  more  about  her  past  liTe, 
and  we  should  like  to  know  what  oe 
came  of  her.    She  enjoyed  be^^g  beaten 
and    probably    .respec  ed  f^J'^^^^^^'^"'^ 


by 


and 


unflagging  zest  of  the  earlier  ones,  fTpiB 
Its    first   glimpse    of    the  Washington 
square  arch,  obscured  with  blue  .sljad- 
ows  and  dancing  models,  to  Its  last  cur- 
ain.    There  is  Toto,  a  clown  of  infinite 
drolleries,    transported    almost  intjtct 
from  the  Hippodrome,  still  with  hte  di- 
minutive "auto"  from  which  he  tnaUee 
his  first  entrance,  his  white  poodle  with 
the  triumphant  tail,  his  ebullient  shricK, 
his  amazing  acrobatics,  his  light-heart- 
ed builesaues.    And  with  this  edition, 
Mordkln.  once  the  partner  of  Pavlo-a. 
and  the  best  of  male  dancers,  has  re- 
turned to  this  country;  he  dances  twice, 
In  a  brief  pantomime  of  a  jester  -vho 
dances  himself  to  Uetth  for  i-w^,  .  f  a 
Queen,  and  again  In  *  trlump-..M>t  .ind 
abandoned   Bacchanals  surrounded 
his  company. 

For  the  Cpst.  there  are  Moran 
Mack  whose  blackfaced  comments  were 
loudly  applauded;  an  excellent  skit  en- 
titled   -Ain't   Love    Grand,"    m  which 
Philip  Eartholomae  has  at  last  drama- 
tized the  cross-word  puzzle  as  a  means 
of   altercation   and   separation   on  the 
wedding  nieht;  there   is  a  setting  for 
LIszfs  "Lieb  Estraum,"  with  a  beauti- 
ful scarf  dance,  and  as  the  veil  jrops 
for  the  last  time,  Toto  rises  from  the 
floor  to  dance  a  parody  of  the  pallet, 
supported  by  wooden   splints  attacned 
to  his  shoes.    A  very  amusing  act  tri- 
titled   "An   Horror-Toria,"    mocks  tHe 
%;ilago  choir  rehearsal,  an  act  written 
and  arranged  by  Jack  Waller,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  this  school,  with  itb  bom- 
bastic conductor,   Its  parallel   rows  of 
frenzied  singers,  its  rivalling  sopranos, 
all  singing  a  horrible  pot-pourri  of  op- 
eratic airs,  part  songs,  and  sentimental 
ditties.  ,     ,  , 

Again  there  Is  a  lovely  and 


Tho"":.i.';if sphere  o  ■  ly  '-s  en- 

trancing. From  the  a,  c'..  Devonshire." 
one  might  suspect  the  people  of  singing. 
"Hey  nor.ny  no"  or  something  of  the 
sort  but  the  fear  Is  groundless.  A  tea 
party  llk»  Thlrza  Tapper's,  which  we 
all  attend  in  the  second  act,  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  Detail  and 
repetition  hinder  the  p'ay  in  spot=.  r?'- 
tlcularly  the  lovemakfang  of  the  daugh- 
ters, with  I't  utter  almlessness  iBd  little 
point,  bJt  such  spots  are  few,  and  the 
broad  acres  of  laushter  are  many. 

Heading  an  able  cast,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poburn  acquitted  themselves  nobly  as 
"Aramlnta  Dench"  and  ''Samuel  Sweet- 
■and"  but  they  share  honors  of  the 
evening  with  Mr.  i:dwin,  who.  as  Chur- 
dles  Ash,  the  old  servitor  at  Appiegarth 
^arm,  mellowed  t^e  play  to  its  full, 
keeping  the  theatre  in  a  gale  of  laugh- 
ter 

Pleasant  indeed  It  was  to  see  Etienne 
Glrardot  again.  There  are  memories  of 
his  "Fancourt  Babberly"  that  can  never 
fade.  °-  ' 


len 
guist, 
there 

and  again 
revolving  as 


COPLEY  ^-HEATRE— "The  Dover 
Road,"  a  comedy  In  three  parts,  by 
.\.  A.  Milne.    The  cast: 

Mr.   I^atlmer  Alan  Mowbray 

Dominic  C.   Wordley  Hulse 

Leonard  Francis  Compton 

N'icholas  Philip  Tonsei 

Anne  Katherlne  Staiirting 

Eustasia  May  Rrtiss 

A  whimsical  bit  of  nonsense  whose 
every  moment  Is  sheer  delight  for  the 
lover  of  good  dramatic  craftsmanship 
and  clever  phrasemaklng  is  "The  Dover 
Koad."  back  in  Boston  after  having 
been  successfully  presented  here  sev- 
eral times  before. 

"The  Dover  Road"  Is  a  play  that  goes 
so  far  off  the  beaten  track  and  wanders 
so  persistently  in  untraveled  byeways, 
that  one  Is  never  quite  certain,  even  to 
the  final  curtain  drop  what  Is  going  to 
happen  next.  It  Is  a  one-man  piece — 
albeit  the  one  man  is  most  ably  sup- 
ported— and  telis  the  story  of  a  rich  and 
eccenric  bachelor,  living  on  The  Road, 
whose  hobby  It  is  to  intercept  eloping 
couples  and  save  them  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  folly.  He  lures 
them  into  his  mansion,  on  pretence  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  a  hotel,  When  their  car 
conveniently  breaks  down  near,  and 
plays  the  genial,  courteous  host,  while 
detaining  them  long  enough  for  the  illu- 
sion to  pass  and  for  them  to  see  one 
another — and  themselves — as  they  really 
are. 

Two  such  couples  figure  in  the  play. 
It  happens  that  Eutasia  and  Leonard 
are  husband  and  wife,  running  away  in 
sheer  boredom,  with  somebody  else. 
Thev  meet,  of  course,  and  then  the 
arlier  editions  nave  '■"^""•i  ,-,gag  |y  cold  which  the  unhappy  Leon-' 
of  intelligence  and  j:>"g|-j  j^^a  has  caught  in  the  draughty  guest 

been  purposely 


imag- 
inative setting  of  Oscar  W-ilde's  fairy 
tale  of  the  Happy  Prince  to  music  of 
Chopin,  with  Anna  LudmiUa,  once  with 
the  Ballet  Russe,  as  the  swai^w  ?nd 
Robert  Alton  as  the  prince  Fred  Al- 
an amusing  and  drawling  n.onoio- 
chatters  through  several  acts; 
Is  the  inevitable  Pullman  scene. 
Toto,  revolving  and  re- 
flapper    with  Apache 


there 


tendencies.     Besides  these 
the   Keene    Sisters,    and   Tierney  and 

Donnelly,  apt  mimics.  „»„^t4v.»iv 
In  all  an  entertaining  and  effectively 
staged  revue,  perhaps  not  as  bizarre  a» 
some  of  the  earlier  editions  have  been, 


nality,  with  signs  of  a  prearranged  patj 
tern.  A  large  audience  applauded  hear-j 
tlly. 


E.  G. 


^'urlne  the  'poison  down  her 
pouring  living  uappily  to- 

the  West  Coast  at  this  mo- 

The  nlay  was  acted  In  a  realistic 
The   V^^y^^^^^  a  good  deal  of 

shouting 


Ten  to  one  they  are 
gether  on 
ment 


"""""g  and'sreamingTn  the  good  old 
fashioned  r^anner  1"   the  oM-'-^^'lT' 


The 


ed 

doctor 


melodramatic  episodes^ 
i  and  the  missionary  kept  their 

1  and  when  Ashley  nearly  "fJ^^^-^.J^^; 
1  deleyo  ^vith  hands  and  potson  the^e  was 

l-r^rvery  ^o'rnnd  simple  speech 
fraught  with  thankfulness. 


"FOLLIES"  APPEARS 
IN  SIXTH  EDITION 

,^xxv.DC.Ki  THEATRE— Sixth  edition 
of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies,  nv.i- 
duced  by  the  Bohemiana,  Inc.;  devised 
and  staged  by  John  Murray  Anderson. 
First  time  In  Boston.  Comedy  sketchea 
directed  by  Lew  Fie'ds.  Lyrics  by  Owen 
Murphy,  Irving  Caeser  and  John  rf-^'-vay 
Anderson.  Music  by  Jey  Gor.ney. 
Dances  staged  by  Larry  Ceballos.  The 
i  cast  of  principals  Includes  Toto,  Mikhail 
I  Mordkin,  Moran  and  Mack,  Fred  Allen, 
I  Anna  Ludmllla.  George  Rasely.  Edward 
,  Tierney,   James   Donnelly,    the  Keene 


SHUBERT- WILBUR— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Wife  Hunter," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts;  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn.  The 
cast: 

Churtlles   Ash  Walter  Edwin 

Aramlnta   Dench  Mrs.  Coburn 

Thlrza  Tapper  Cecilia  Radelyfle 

.Samuel  Sweetlard  Charles  Coburn 

Sibley  Ewetilar.d  Ruth  Vivian 

'3e(  rge  Smerdon  James  JoUey 

Fetrcnel    Sweetland  Marjcrie  Mason 

Richard   Toaker  Geoffrey  Wardwell 

Louisa    Wlndeatt  Ethel  Morrison 

-'u^an   Maine  I'rances  Clarke 

Sarah  Smerdon  Katherlne  .Stewart 

Sophie  Smerdon  Leonora  Philips 

Teddy   Smerdon  Edwin  Philips 

Valiant  Dunnybrl?  Pacie  Ripple 

Pr    Bundle  Lawrence  Sterner 

Mrs.    Runale  Eugenia  Elder 

Ilinry  Co&'er  Etienne  Glrardot 

Mary  Hearn  Barbara  .'illen 

The  Rev.  Septimus  Tudor.  .  Leonard  Carey 
Clotted  cream  of  Devonshire,  lib- 
erally sugared.  Is  this  comedy  of  Mr. 
Philpott's.  "The  Wife  Hunter"  Is 
brave  In  its  character  and  line,  even 
If  not  particularly  skilful  as  to  plot. 
The  dialogue  is  happily  new  and  a  con- 
stant delight,  and  at  moments  in  the 
second  act  seems  almost  to  bring  the 
rural  comedy  into  its  own  again. 

Samuel  Sweetland.  the  lord  of  Apple- 
garth  farm,  still  mourning  the  loss  of 
his  cherished  Tibby,  had  determined 
once  again  to  wife.  Tibby  was  a  rare 
soul.  "  'See  master's  underpants  be 
put  to  the  fire.'  She  died  with  them 
beautiful  words  on  her  lips." 

Sweetland's  only  ally  was  his  house- 
keeper, Aramlnta  Dench,  a  shrewd  and 
cheerful  soul,  the  prop  and  stay  of  his 
home,  the  mother  of  his  daughters  and 
the  comfort  of  his  life.  She  It  was  who 
advised  him  where  to  seek  a  second 
mate,  speeding  him  happily  on  his  way. 
Through  the  last  two  acts  we  watch 
the  gallant  attacks  and  the  heart- 
breaking failures  of  the  wife  hunter. 
Thlrza  Tapper,  lean  and  bony,  would 
have  none  of  him,  while  the  sprightly, 
hashing,  fox-hunting  widow  laughed  in 
his  face.  Despairing,  Samuel  even  de- 
clared himself  to  the  twittering  post- 
mistress and  so  completely  threw  her 
'ff  her  balance  that  .she.  too,  refused 
him.  Last  of  all,  hopelessly  cast  down, 
a  piteous  figure  of  woe.  he  besought  the 
love  and  hand  of  Aramlnta,  and,  praise 
be,  she  took  him. 


room  In  which 

put,  touches  the  springs  of  his  spouse's 
matrimonial  affection,  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  it  disguests  the  romantic  and 
unsophisticated  Ann.  Also  it  gives  the 
already  repentant  Nicholas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "hook  it." 

Conventional  comedy  ends  the  action 
In  the  second  act,  with  "Mr.  and  Mrs." 
comfortably  leunlted,  the  unattached 
couple  conveniently  joined  up  and  "Mr. 
Latimer"  as  the  benevolent  guardian 
angel  bestowing  his  blessing.  But  Mr. 
Milne's  geometrical  knowledge  extends 
beyond  the  triangle.  We  have  a  five-  • 
pointed  figure  and  act  three  shows 
Nicholas — "silly  ass"  sort  of  specimen, 
dexterously  shunted  out  of  the  picture, 
and  the  beautiful  Ann  attracting  the 
guardian  angel  so  strongly  that  we 
know,  instinctively,  that  they  are 
eventually  destined  for  one  another. 

Mr.  Mowbray  plays  the  part  of  Mr. 
Latimer  with  appreciative  humor  and 
shrewd,  kindly  feeling,  and  Mr.  Hulse 
has  created  a  brand  new  variety  of 
stage  butler  in  Dominic,  major-djmo 
and  co-conspirator.  Mr.  Compton, 
made  up  like  a  Guyas  Williams  car- 
toon, shows  tis  an  Intensely  English 
sprig  of  nobility,  and  Mr.  Tonge  Is  an- 
other of  the  same  sort. 

Miss  Standing  makes  a  fascinating 
Ann  and  Miss  Ediss  accomplishes  an- 
other of  her  admirable  bits  of  charac- 
ter Impersonation  as  the  effervescent, 
shallow  pated  and  good-natured  but 
maddening  Eustasia. 

The  Copley  players  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  to  perfection  and  the  mix- 
ture of  solemn  nonsense  and  ironic 
philosophy  was  admirably  set  forth. 

J.  E.  P. 


.   .  I 

NEW     PARK  THEATRE— Wallace 
Eddinger  in  "The  Haunted  House, 
farce    "in    three  complexes. 


psycho- 

LnaTyzed'by  Owe;  Drvis."  Presented  by 
Lewis  and  Gordon,  with  the  following 

John  Irwin 

^ll  ^^nV.-:.-.\\V::. .  .  -Harold  VermUye 

?5!«  : : : :i^=^be'r  wuSeJs 

rhl  Novelist"    ........Wallace  Eddinger 

T  rwi   Helen  Baxter 

T-h»  «wrVff    Denman  Maley  . 

Th»  Mllkniin'  ■  ...     .   .  .Arthur  Aylsworth  , 

?re  Dilee"tT"e-.V.-.  Dudley  Clement. 

'  on  the  title  page  of  the  program  of  1 
"The  Haunted  House"  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  re- 
questing the  audience  'Ptt" 
"secret"  of  a  mystery  play  to  others, 
but  declares  that  the  audience  In  this 
case  has  full  permission  tO  explain  the 
^^.npenlngs  of  the  play,  if  ?hey  can  (the 


,^,  :i.i.'-  words  In  capitals)!  Thl.'!  | 
statement  made  frankly  by  the  author 
is  perhaps  the  best  tabloid  review  of  the] 
play  which  coujd  he  written.  i 
Mr.  Davis,  author  of  the  mirth-pro- 
ducing "Nervous  Wreck,"  turns  his 
joke-making  proclivit'.es  loose  in  the 
current  offering,  and  armed  with  a 
widely  selected  assortment  of  "types/' 
a  few  odd  groans,  screeches,  door  slam- 
mlngs  and  chain  draggings,  a  very 
small  pinch  of  psychoanalysis,  copious 
portions  of  burlesque  spiritualism  and 
science  and  a  lot  of  blunderbusy  "detect- 
ing." he  brings  forth  what  appear?  to 
be  a  theatrical  laugh  at  plays  like  "The 
Bat"  and  "The  Thirteenth  Chair." 

Everything  happens  in  the  attractive 
living  room  of  a  mountain  bungalow 
within  striking  distance  of  New  York. 
It  is  one  of  those  plays  where  the  plot 
is  launched  with  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
thickens  during  the  night,  and  Is  finally 
solved  as  all  the  sleepless  people  see 
the  coming  of  the  dawn 

But  It's  not  at  all  as  serious  as  that. 
The  bride  and  the  groom  come  to  hon- 
eymoon In  the  cottage  of  their  father, 
but  just  before  they  enter  a  dark, 
mysterious  form  comes  In  at  the  win- 
dow and  hides  in  a  closet.  Then  there's 
the  chauffeur  who  brings  in  the  trunk. 
He's  there  for  no  good  purpose,  you 
can  see  by  his  beetling  eyebrows  and 
sinister  glances.  Then  there's  a  rat- 
tling of  heavy  chains  in  the  attic,  ac- 
companied by  funereal  moans.  There's 
a  fresh  handprint  in  the  accumulated 
dust  of  the  library  table,  a  door  opens 
and  shuts,  and  a  leering  dirty  face 
peers  out.  seen  by  the  audience  but 
screened  from  the  temporarily  happy 
lovers. 

These  things  happen  In  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  somehow  it  seems  that  all  is 
'  not  right  In   that  house.     A  Terrible 
'  Thing  comes  out  from  the  closet  when 
the  girl  1.1  alone,  hovers  over  her  with 
i  clutching   talons,   and   disappears.  In 
i  short,    the   mystery-play   trick   bag  is 
I  turned  upside  down  before  you  in  that 
1  first  act,  and  all  its  skeletons  and  dag- 
gers plumped  on  the  boards, 
j     The  dark  beauty  comes  in  the  door 
i  and  confronts  her  former  sweetheart 
i  Gowned  in  black  velvet  she  directs  her 
I  tragic  piercing  orbs  toward  the  groom 
He  consents  to  meet  her  outside.  The 
lights   go    out,   there   is   a  jumble  of 
I  shrieks  and  chain  rattiings,  a  gun  shot, 
the  lights  go  on,  and  you  gather  the 
impre.ssion  that  somewhere  a  form  lies 
stiff  and  stark. 

The  novelist  who  lives  next  door 
(Wallace  Eddinger),  and  his  wife  have 
appeared,  and  his  "I'll  take  change 
now,"  spoken  with  quiet  but  self-con- 
scious authority,  dominates  the  rest  of 
the  play,  which  offers  the  comedy  of 
interlarded  "lines  "  for  what  It  lacits  in 
consecutive  plot  development,  on  which 
good  farce  so  largely  depends.  But 
Eddinger  is  really  funny.  His  preoccu- 
pied: "You  are  a  good  woman,  a  true 
wife,  but  at  present,  you  annoy  me," 
is  typical  of  his  part. 

For  the  rest  of  the  play,  more  chain 
rattiings,  dark  faces  in  green  lights, 
and  suspicion  for  the  murder  of  the  dark 
woman  shifted  with  farcical  speed  from 
one  to  another.  There  is  the  scream- 
ingly funny  lanky  milkman  vvho 
"hasn't  been  the  same  since  he  went  to 
New  York."  the  sheriff  who  faints 
(five  times,  I  think),  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  and  much  more  comedy  of  char- 
acters, in  Itself  good. 

Mr.  Davis  has  gathered  a  lot  of  fun- 
makers,  and  allowed  the;n  all  to  run 
riot  along  the  lines  of  their  particul;vr 
types,  so  much  so  that  it  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  author  has  given  them 
any  true  interlocking  farce-building  as- 
signments to  follow  But  they  all  have  a 
good  time,  and  with  the  serious,  fid- 
gety novelist  still  "taking  charge,"  it 
at  length  develops  that  it  was  Jennie 
who  was  killed.  And  who  was  poor 
Jennie?   She  was  only  a  Jersey  cow. 

H.  F.  M. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  In  "Cock  o'  the  Roost," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  RIda  John- 
son Young.  Staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey. 
The  cast: 

Phyllis  Dawn  Elele  HItz 

Mrs    Dawn  Olive  Bleakeney 

Pierce   Dawn  Samuel  Godtrey 

Kltson   ..Kate  Smith 

Jerrv  Hayward  Bernard  Nedell 

Henry  Barron  Roy  EUins 

Clare  Clarke   Roberta  Lee  C  ark 

Paul  Steerling  .....John  Collier 

Kam  Clarke  Louis  Leon  Hall 

Mrs.  Clarke...  Anna  Layng 

The  Rev.  Charles  Anderson 

r.alph  Morehouse 

None  win  deny  Miss  Young  her  skill 
In    stage    technique,    her   neatness  of 
character  drawing— we  have  met  many 
of  her  people.    Her  classification  of  her 
play  as  comedy  is  questionable,  for  the 
obviousness    of    sheer    farce    will  not 
down;  nor  was  this  made  less  pointed 
by  the  audience,  for  the  notorious  "Bos. 
ton   titter"   was  given  full   play,  and 
many  scenes  that  called  for  and  were 
given  subtle,  even  delicate  interpreta- 
tion by  the  players,  lost  their  point. 
The   piece   was   played   lightly— they 
,  were  all  comedians  last  evening  at  the 
!  St.  James,  even  those  that  played  most 
I  seriously— the  dialogue  Is  Miss  Young 
at  her  best,  and  there  were  many  neat 
characterizations.      The    I'  .n'  t-'ieaded 


new.        hLurvlIir.  iii.it;-!'";" 

,     nut  jerry  Hnywurd.  the  c 'Mt 
roo^t-nnrt  a  orowlr.«  chantlclci 
,     ,  -is  a  creature  of  Ilrtion  pure  an  J  j 

""m^  Ne-lell  a.  Jerry  played^lth  th« 
r,." V.Uc  bu»yHnt  touch  ^'^^^^'^Z  ^ 
,  ,M.  knows  the  emphasis 
,  ;    ncnt       Miss     HlaUeney    as    M  s. 
ule.the  most  of  It.    M  83  I 
,l,lv  glrll.-ih  as  Phyllis.  a>u 
isiirron  of  Mr.  Klklna  ahl  n'  I 
«nd  u  n    rssary  to  woar  a  tag  on  1.1s 
SicV  to  l.Hllcute  the  ego  of  some  «u.-- 

IVSw,  to  forg«t  that  "Do.lon  tUt^r. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

Colonial-" Vanities,"  Earlo  Car- 
roll's revue,  with  Joe  Cook. 
Last  week. 

Hollis— "The  Rivals,"  All  star  re- 
vival of  Sheridan's  comedy. 
Last  week. 

Plvniouth  —  "Cobra,"  Martin 
Brown's  sensational  drama. 
Last  week. 

Tremont— "Be  Yourself,  Jack 
Donahue  and  Queenio  Smith  in 
musical  comedy.  Fifth  week. 


known   .SweUlt.li   folk   «oii|{.t.   a  I"''-','; 
mile  Frt^noh  Canadian  s<.n|C  •"■""••^ 
l.a   Clalio    Konlalne.-   and   a  Spani^n 
<:alllornluii.     Thi-ro    were    al»o  tnrei 
sonKs  of  .Amorloann. 

MU8   Uahney   ho«   an   "K'-*'^'!"  f„ 
prauo    voire    an.l    mu.lcal  aiHClml"^ 
tlon    yet   with   th.,   .x.ii.tlon   of   1  ■ 
mu  century  arla«  which  nhe  «anB  w  h 
nioro   ..lociucnce.    fulnfHs   of  /.""'^^  ', 
care  In  phrasing  tha..  «he  did  «ny  ^ 
h«r  olhers.  h«r  slnelng  lacked  rc.s 
.IvenesH.    Ther«  was  ....  differently  on 
of    mood     bctwmM.    Iho    P<'«'L'^  * 
French  lyrics  and  the  fuller  bodied  folk 
iongs.  and  bo  the  peculiar  mood  ^- 
lures  of  the  Frenchman  ^f.'-s         /^'^  ■ 
the  listener.    They  were  ''1>  eW  and  , 
„,onotonou.s.   A  pity  that  <;  ^ 
Miss    Dahney's    musical  .^^'^'^^^^ 
slnK  so  unimaginatively  and  with  Huch 
aouded  enunciation  and  ^'^^^^j'/'^^^'^ 
nance     The  audience   wau  small  ana 

IfrTendly.  and  '•-"^'^'-^^JIJ.^^'l  Trne^d 
several  nf  her  numbers.  Mary  L-oarnea 
Kly  accompanied  her  capably.     i-  ^- 


SIAMESE  DANCERS 
STAR  AT  KEITH'S 

Bringing  with  them  the  charm  of  the  j 
exotic  eaat.  the  Royal  Siamese  enter- 
tainers, consisting:  of  the  leading 
dancers,  musicians  and  takraw  player*  | 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Morning  Calm,  are  I 
offerlnsr  at  Keith's  this  week  an  act  | 
that  Is  arresting  because  of  its  novelty 
and  sheer  beauty.  This  group  is  in  the 
United  States  by  permission  of  the 
Siamese  government,  and  in  the  too 
brief  time  it  is  on  the  stage,  the  audi- 
ence sees  at  close  range  some  of  the 
dances  and  rites  perfoimed  in  the  pal- 
aces of  the  late  Prince  of  Bejrapurna, 
brother  of  the  present  King  of  Slam. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  thai  one  num- 
ber in  which  Princess  Mon  Luang  Sud 
Chltra  is  featured,  "The  Ancient  Cere- 
monial Dance,"  Is  probably  the  dance 
from  which  all  modern  dancing  Is 
traced.  This  dance  was  first  performed 
before  Kinf?  Rama  I.  founder  of  the 
.indent  Siamese  dynasty. 

Despite  the  strangeness  of  the  offer- 
ings, the  act  was  well  received.  The 
takraw  playing  by  a  quartette  of 
Siamese,  who  manipulate  bamboo  balls 
with  unusual  skill  without  »ouching  the 
spheres  with  their  hands  evoked  ap- 
plause. 

Ward  and  Van,  skilful  performers  on 

the  harp  and  violin,  proved  to  be  favor- 
ites. One  plays  the  violin  exceptionally 
wel"  and  the  other  Is  extremely  fine  on 
the  harpiscord.  The  two  were  re.called 
several  times. 

An  act  out  of  the  ordinary  was  the 
one  In  which  the  three  Pasquall  broth- 
ers are  featured.  It  is  an  acrobatic  of- 
fering. 

Medley  and  Duprey  appear  In  "Pea- 
nuts." The  young  woman  in  the  act 
is  comely  and  graceful.  She  can  dance 
and  so  can  her  partner.  Thia  act  was 
well  received. 

The  Cameo  Ramblers,  an  excellent 
jazz  orchestra,  played  pleasingly.  The 
act  was  enlivened  considerab'.y  throu.?h 
the  appearance  of  Kramer  and  Boyle, 
who  are  also  on  the  program,  being 
billed  as   "A  Happy-Go-Lucky  Pair." 

On  the  bill  also  are  Baggort  and  Shel- 
don, George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt, 
and  the  movies. 


'SUZANNE  DABNEY 

At  Jordan  hall  last  evening  Suzanne 
Dabney,  soprano,  gave  a  program  thai 
included  ^plagge  Amato,  from  Gluck's 
"Elena  e  Paride";  Aria  dl  Poppea,  from 
Handel's  "Agrlpplna";  three  songs  of 
Haydn's;  a  group  of  French  songs  that 
included  songs  of  G.  Faure,,  Koe9lilin, 
Aubert,  PoldowskI  and  Four'draVn,'  and 
a  group  of  Swedish,  French  Canadian 
and  Spanish  Caiifornian  songs,  and 
three  American  songs. 

Miss  Dabney  chose  an  Interesting  and 
well  arranged  program  for  her  concert 
last  evening,  commencing  with  the  aria 
of  Paris  from  Gluck's  'Elena  e  Paride  " 
and  including  Poppc-a's  aria  from  Han- 
del's "Agrlppina,"  which  he  wrote  dur- 
ing his  first  Venetian  visit;  the  three 
Haydn  songs  which  she  chose  to  sing  in 
a  French  version;  Faure'a  "Automne" 
from  tho  poem  of  Baudelaire,  tnd  Xr 


The  appearance  of  .Mr.  Igor  Feuoro- 
I  vltch  Stravinsky,  composer  and  pianist, 
at   the   Symphony   concerts   this  weel. 
has   naturally   excited   curiosity.  The 
program  will  consist  of  Mu  Song  of  the 
Volga  Bargemen,  for  wind  Instruments; 
the  Suite  from  his  ballet,  "Petrouchka" ; 
his  Concerto  for  piano  and  wind  Instru- 
ments, and  the  Suite  from  his  ballet, 
:  "The    Fire-Bird."     He    will    play  Vr.i 
\  piano,  but.  according  to  the  latest  re- 
!  port,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct. 

I     The  good  people  who  beliore  that  no 

music,  except  that  by  local  comiX)sers, 
written  slnc«  the  death  of  Joift..iiies 
Brahms  Is  worth  hearing,  no  doubt 
shudder  at  Mr.  Stnavinsky's  terrible  ap- 
proach, yet  they  will  attend  the  con- 
cert if  only  to  shudder,  twist  in  their 

■  seats,  and  after  It  is  all  over  sputter 
and  shriek  in  their  anger. 

They  probably  expect  to  see  him,  all 
in  red,  shot  up  on  the  platform  through 
a  trap  door,  to  the  shrill  notes  of  a  pic- 

I  colo  which  usually  accompanies  the 
appearance  of  the  Demon  on  the  stage. 
Do  they  suspect  Mr.  Stravinsky  of  hav- 
ing horns  and  hoofs,  and  a  tall  coiled 
within  his  dress  trousers?  Do  they 
think  the  piano  stool  will  burst  Into 
flames  when  he  takes  his  seat  under 
the  favoring  eyes  and  baton  of  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  7 

They  will  be  disappointed,  for  to  out-  ! 
ward  view  Mr.  Stravinsky  is  as  mortal 
as  are  all  of  us,  though  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers place  him  already  high  among 
tile  immortals. 


The  only  unfamiliar  piece  on  the  pro- 
gram is  his  piano  concerto,  which,  we 
understand,  will  be  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.   The  "Song  of  the 
Volga  Bargemen"  was  performed  here 
at  a  concert  for  children  given  by  the 
Boston   Symphony  orchestra   last  No- 
vember.    The  tune   "Ay  Ouhnem,"  or 
"El  Uchnjem" — there  are  several  ways 
of    spelling    the    title— has    long  been 
familiar  here.    Eugenie  Linev's  Russian 
choir  sang  it  (n  1893,  and  In  that  year 
Mr.  L/oeffier  used  it  In  his  Sextet  per- 
formed at  a  Kneisel  concert.    The  Rus- 
sian Balalaiita  orchestra  played  It  with 
thrilling    effect    at    the    Hollis  Street 
Theatre  in  1910.    The  song  was  played 
by  the  orchestra  for  a  scene  presented 
here  by  the  Chauve  Souris.    Mr.  Jac- 
chia's   transcription   for  orchestra  has 
been   heard   at    "Pop"    concerts.  Mr. 
Chaliapin  sings  the  song,  and  there  is 
a  version  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment.   The  mournful  tune  is  Included 
in  Messrs.  Davison,  Surette  and  Zan- 
zig's  "Book  of  Songs"  (Concord  series 
No.  14)  Just  published  by  E.  C.  Schir- 
mer   Music   Company.     It   has  served 
many  composers  for  a  theme,  as  Gla- 
zounov,  whose  orchestral  transcription 
or  Fantasia  was  characterized  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov  'a.s  "magnificent." 


does  not  wish  to  be  known  as  a 
■dernlst"  In  music.    "It's  a  ruined 
word  'modernism,'  "  ho  said  to  a  re- 
r»orter  In  Sew  York.    "The  .Vlodenilsta 
set  out  to  shock  the  FiourgooJele,  und 
they   only   iiuerno<led    In    pleasing  tl" 
Ikjlshflvikl.       My     .music     Is  neltlK-i 
■fuluribl'  nor  'paaBe-lst,"  only  Ui«  mut-l. 
of  today." 
»Hn  luslsta  that  his  baU-'tM  are  also 
elfectlvo    in    concert.     "  'Petrouchka,' 
for  example,  might  be  conrpaved  to  a 
.•ionata.,  with  Its  suecesj.lon  of  move- 
ments, allegro,  aduglo,  scherzo.  The 
music  ns  danced  Iokcb  In  two  respects: 
for  the  author  It  Is  an  alien  metier,  \ 
while  for  the  public.  It  diverts  atiten-  | 
tlon  from  the  ear  to  the  easier  Impres-  | 
slona  of  the  eye.    .    .    .    No,  I  do  not 
write  In  quarter- tones.      I  am  richer 
than  an  .Vfrlcan  or  Papuan.      I  was 
born  under  'The  Well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord' and  I  seek  my  new  effects  with 
our  fa.millar  tempered'  soale.    I  study 
Bach  In  his  own  manuscripts,  discov- 
ered u  century  after  him,  for  he  was 
to  Ills  contemporaries  a  man  unknoxvn. 
Can  you  fancy  the  'Matthew  Passion' 
as  Bach  made  It  for  wind  Instruments, 
organ  and  male  chorus!      We  hear  it 
today  -villi  the  voices  and  orchestra  of 
a  Wagiier,  so  to  speak,  all  the  harmo- 
nies softened  and   raiade   agreeable  to 
the  cars  of  our  own  musical  contem- 
poraries." 


When  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
from  the  N.  Y.  Times  which  of  Ms 
works  he  preferred,  he  answered: 
"Naturally  the  one  I  am  at  work  on  at 
a  time.  I  am  not  composing  now;  It 
requires  concentration.  But  while  I  am 
in  America  I  am  making  entirely  new 
versions  of  my  works  for  your  mechan- 
leal  reproducing  Instruments,  44  pieces  , 
In  all.  Not  a  'photograph'  of  my  play-  1 
ing  as  PaderewskI  has  made  of  his  | 
superb  Interpretations,  but  rather  :i 
'lithograph,'  a  full  and  permanent  rt'c- 
ord  of  tone  combinations  quite  beyond 
my  10  poor  fingers  to  perform;  in  effect, 
a  new  orchestration  for  the  whole  piano 
keyboard." 

At  the  rehearsal  he  sported  a  mon 
ocle,  heavy  gold  bands  on  both  wrists, 
!  "for  a  watch  and  other  matters."  "Hi 
was  dressed  for  action  In  a  brown-and- 
rose  sweater  which  replaced  the  orange 
shirt  and  scarf  and  black  ulster  in 
which  he  landed  from  the  liner  Paris." 

An  interesting  personage,  this  Igoi 
Fedorovitch  Stravinsky. 

Harold  Morris,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  tonight,  while  Mr. 
Berovskv,  pianist,  will  play  in  Stelnert 
hall  and  Capt.  .\mundsen  will  give,  in 
Symphony  hall,  an  Illustrated  lecture, 
"The  First  Circumnavigation  of  the 
I  North  Polar  Basin." 

i  Next  Saturday  afternoon  the  admir- 
1  able  pianist,  Myra  Hess,  will  play  music 
I  by  Mozart.  Pranck,  De  Falla,  Gran^dos 
I  and  Chppln. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Rosa  Ponselle, 
dramatic  soprano  of  the  MetropoliUn 
Opera  company,  will  sing  In  Symphony 
hall  (second  Steinert  concert),  and  the 
Poople's    Choral    Union    will  perform 

'  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise"  and 

'  Rossinl'o  "Stabe.t  Mater"  in  Jordan 
hall     Vincent  Lopez  and  his  25  players 

I  will  give  a  jazz  concert  in  Symphonj 

I  hall  that  evening. 

Harpist    and    Singer  Give 
Folk  Songs 


Mr.  Stravinsky's  transcription  Is 
short  and  simple.  K  was  played  in 
San  Francisco  early  in  1924;  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  have  heard  it. 

When  Mr.  Stravinsky,  as  guest  con- 
ductor of   the   Philharmonic  orchestra 
in  New  York,  g'ave  his  first  concert  on 
Jan.    9.   the   program   stated   that  the 
piece  was  writen   for  an  occasion:  a 
gala  performance  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
,  at  the  Costanzl  Theatre  In  Rome.  Mr. 
I,  Stravinsky  h'as  described  the  music  as 
i being  a  sliort,  simple,  sombre  prelude; 
'his  purpose  was  that  the  transcription 
"should  replace  the  old  Russian  Na-  . 
tlonal  Hymn,  which  cajinot  be  played  | 
since  the  revolution  and  the  abdicating  j 
of  th«  Tzar."  ■  ; 

He  lias  said  that  hH  Concerto  Is 
s-omewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  old 
passacoglia  or  toccata.  lit  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Kous- 
sevltzky's  concert  in  Paris  on  May  22, 
1924.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Mm*. 
.Natalie  Kottssevitzky. 


At'  a  concert  in  Jordan  hail  last  even- 
ing, Greta  Torpadle,  soprano,  and  Sal- 
vatore  de  Stefano,  harpist,  played  music 
by  Handel.  '  Hasselmans.  Schuecker. 
Galeotti,  Debussy,  Granados,  Zuera  and 
Dizl;  and  Miss  Torpadie  sang  a  group  of 
Danish  folk  songs,  In  which  she  Included 
one  by  Grieg  and  Sibelius,  two  songs 
from  the  old  French  arranged  by  Arnold 
Bax,  Grovlez's  "Guitares  et  Mando- 
lines," two  nursery  songs  of  Stravinsky, 
"Cadet  Roussell"  with  variations  by 
Bax,  F.  Bridge,  Goosena  and  J.  Ireland. 
There  was  still  another  group  of  negro 
spirituals,  in  which  Mr.  De  Stefano  and 
Miss  Torpadie  shared  Jointly. 

Although  she  cannot  sing.  Miss  Tor- 
padie has  a  naive  brusquerle,  a  spon- 
taneity, and  an  aptitude  for  dramatic 
monologue  that  tide  her  over  In  the  | 
strange   and   guttural     sounding     folk  I 
songs  of  the  Danes  and  Finns,  and  in  i 
the   strident   rhythms   of   Stravinsky's  j 
amusing  nursery  ditties,  sis  well  as  the 
trlumpiiant   variations  on   the  ancient  j 
rliynie  of  "Cadet  Roussel."  But  In  the 
old  French  songs  as  arranged  by  Ar-  | 
inold  Bax,  in   the  langorous  deHcacies  ! 
Of  Grovlez'   "Guitares  et  Mandolines."  j 
in  the  "Gather  Ye  Rose-buds,"  crude  \ 
rhythm  and  expressive  pantomime  are  i 
not  enough.  And  here  her  voice  was 
thin     and     vacillating;     she    had  no 
warmth  or  vibrancy,     her  enunciation 
was  haphazard,  and  she  showed  few 
signs  of  vocal  technique. 

For  his  program  of  harp  music.  Mr. 
De  Stefano  ranged  far.  commencing 
with  Handel's  "Passacaglia,"  and  In- 
cluding an  Impromptu  of  the  V  iennese 


Srhuecker,    a    D'  liuAiiT'  "Afabesque,  a 
I. ado  of  (TranadoJt,  two  pluees  of 

I  mans,  and  concert  studies  of  the 

II  Dizl.    Vaporous,  unearthly  mu- 
ll wiiK  at  times,  and  again,  us  In 

lie     SpHulsh    dances,    of    a  sensuous. 

iiidaiii:lioly.  Mr.  De  Stefano,  a  sensl- 
I  tlvc    musician  and   harpist,   was  well 

received  by  the  email  audience,  as  WM 

Miss  'I'orpudle.  Mrs.  Dudley  Flt»s  WM 
I  tlio  oecoitipariUt.  O. 

SYMPHONY  IN  SECOND 
CONCERT  FOR  CHILDREN 

Young  People's  Prograni  to  Be  lle- 

I  peated  Today 

I  At  the  second  of  the  young  people's 
concerts  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon  Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  the 
following  program:  Haydn,  two  move-  ■ 
n.ents  from  the  symphony  In 
(Breilkopf  and  ilartel,  No.  13);  btrauss. 
Franz,  Andante  from  concerto  for  horn, 
Mous.sor8sky,  suite  from  ;P»<:t"';^«  »^ 
an  Exhibition"  (arranged  for  orchestra 
by  Ravel);  Haydn,  Adagio  from  the 
concerto  for  violoncello  In  D  major. 
Grieg,  Anllra's  Dunce  and  Tn  the  Iroll 
Kind's  Grotto,  from  the  "Peer  Oynl 

[^"I'homas  W.  Surette  prefaced  each  of 
the  numbers  with  pertinent  bits  of  m- 
I  formation  for  the  young  people.  Mr. 
IWcndler  played  the  horn  solo  of  the 
1  Strauss  concerto,  and  Mr.  BedettI  the 
i 'cello   solo  in   the   Adagio  of  Ha><ln  s 
y  concerto.     The    audience    of  clilW.en 
1  filled  Symphony  hall  and  Mr.  Koi^sse- 
I  vilzky  and  the  orchestra  were  oblige* 
,o  repeat  the  "Ballet  of  1'^%^*"  nr'Lvlv 
their    Shells"    from    the  MousBorgs<ty 
suite.    The  concert  will       r.     ^I'-d  this 
afternoon. 


AMUNDSEN  TALE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Capt.  Raold  Amundsen  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  last  night  In  Symphony 
hall.  HlB  Subject  was  his  Circumnavi- 
gation of  The  North  Polo  Basin.  There 
was  an  audience  of  fair  size. 

First  of  all  a  gentleman  introduced 
a  professor  at  the  School  of  Technol- 
ogy whose  name  -wo  were  unable  to 
hear.  In  fact  what  was  said  before 
Capt.  Amundsen  was  Introduced  was 
hardly  intelligible,  for  the  speakers 
spoke  In  a  voice  that  did  not  carry. 
There  -were  allusions,  however,  to  Lief 
Ericsson  as  the  discoverer  of  America 
and  there  was  deserved  praise  of  the 
Norsemen  for  their  adventurous  spirit. 

Capt.  Amundsen  began  by  sketching 
brlefiy  the  endeavor.9  to  find  tho  north-  , 
west  passage.  He  then  related  his  own 
experiences,  speaking  as  modestly  about 
them  as  If  he  had  only  taken  a  summer 
trip  to  Alaska  or  Labrador.  The  pict- 
ures of  ice  and  desolation,  the  snow 
hou.<^s  and  tents  in  which  he  lived  sup- 
plemented his  narration  in  eloquent 
fashion.  Ills  stoo'  was  chiefly  oC  his 
struggle  to  force  a  way  througli  ice ; 
of  the  enforced  long  exile  ;  of  the  hos- 
pitable natives  on  each  side  of  Behrlng 
strait.  Every  now  and  then  ho  would 
speak  of  passing  "comfortably"  years 
that  -would  have  been  indescribably 
dreary  to  other  than  those  desiring  to 
increase  tho  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Not  a  word  about  hardships, 
loneliness,  the  intense  cold,  the  distance 
from  a  civilized  land. 

He  had  nfuch  to  say  in  praise  of  tlie 
natives,  their  kindness,  their  manner  of 
living.  Two  girls  that  he  sent  to  Nor- 
way for  schoo.llng  re-.varded  him  by  their 
intelligence  and  application,  for  eacJi 
stuod  first  in  her  class.  He  told  In  a  hu- 
morous manner  how  ho  narrowly  es- 
o.aped  the  anger  or  a  polar  beair  and  he 
made  light  of  an  accident  that  cost  him 
a  brolcen  arm  with  no  physician  or  sur- 
geon on  the  little  vessel. 

The  story  of  his  making  the  Northeast 
passage  was  of  a  similar  nature  minus 
the  escape  and  the  accident.  The  vessel 
inaking  the  NorUiwest  passage  may  now 
bo  seen  In  a  San  If^-anclsco  park. 

At  the  end  of  his  talk,  which  was 
deliberately  delivered  and  not  always 
easily  understood,  so  that  much  in- 
formation was  missed  by  the  audi- 
ence, he  described  his  plan  to  go  by 
.leroplane  across  the  Polar  sea.  His 
jir.'vious  attempt  failed  bj-  tho  machine 
Ijiealving  down.  In  the  United  States 
lie  has  found  support  for  his  next  ad- 
veiiture.  Tlie  pictures  shown  addeJ 
much  to  the  worth  and  enjoyment  o:' 
Ui:»  lecture. 

The  man  himself  hy  his  straight- 
forwardness, manly  bearing,  un- 
affected modesty  and  quiet  humor, 
made  a  most  pleasruit  impression.  In 
eonolusion  ho  said  that  24  hours  would 
be  enough  to  cross  the  Polar  sea.  If  all 
"  ?nt  well.  It  tl>0  aeroplane  tall<>(i 
iher,  111  have'to  walk." 
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"Again  mere  obtrudes  the  disquieting 
consideration  that  if  *yow  divide  the 
'vorld  into  brutes  and  humbugs  (letting 
nobody  escape  from  one  or  the  other 
category)  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
fined people  who  like  the  right  things 
wiP  be  founil  among  the,  humbugs.  ' — 
A.  N.  M.  ill  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

PEACE    HAS   ITS  HEROES 

Although  he  was  handicapped  by  driv- 
-  rain    Mr.  John  Wood  at  Scarbor- 
:i  Spa,  England,  laid  879  bricks  In 
hour  under  supervision. 

ADD,  "SUNDAY  DIVERSIONS" 

MiP  World  Wae? 

■CEMliTERY 

••KOR  SALE 

UXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

-.jOO  ACRES  of  permitted  burial 
ground  and  recreation  developments, 
located  near  Boston.  For  full  particu- 
lars call  Brighton  4001-W." 

Evidently  'he  good  old  Puritan  cus- 
tom of  taking  one's  recreation  by  a 
walk  in  the  cemetery  on  Sunday  after- 
noon has  not  entirely  gone  by  the 
board.  E-  SNOW. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  FATHER  OF  A  CERTAIN 
DAUGHTER 

Ptern  old  Tartar 
How  did  you  flower 
Into  your  daughter? 

In  your  Youth 
What  swift  surprise 
Fashioned  her  eyesV 

In  your  Life 
What  sweet  drouth 
Cave  her  her  mouth? 

DOROTHY  A. 


It 


TALES  FROM   A  POLICE  COURT 
BLOTTER 

The  night  was  far  gone  when  theyj 
brought  her  into  court.  She  faced  the| 
Judge  defiantly  as  she  was  being  ar- 
raigned; on  her  face  was  the  expression 
of  one  who  has  seen  her  duty— and  has 
dotio  It. 

The  charge  was  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  Iler  defense  was  .••imple  but  i  f-, 
ffcctlve.  (She  was  very  beautiful,  and 
expensively.  It  scantily,  gowned). 

•  Judge,"  she  faltered.  "I-I  couldn  t 
he):)  it.  Love  is  so  blind,  and  I  didn't 
see  until  after  wc  were  married  that  he 
— •'  A  sob  stopped  further  utterance  for 
a  minute,  then,  ■'that  he— oh,  God— ge- ; 
dunked  his  coffee  cake."  ; 

She  was  released  immediately. 

MAMSELLE. 

WHY  ARE  WE  ALL  NOT  LIKE  THAT? 

"I  saw  a  man,  turning  out  from  a  side 
street  near  where  I  live,  who  was  some- 
how not  like  other  people;  a  shabbily- 
dressed  old  man,  wearing  a  very  old 
coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  he  carried  a 
very  old  leather  bag  with  a  Maltese 
cross  painted  on  it,  and  he  walked  with 
the  quiet,  preoccupied  air  of  a  man  who 
took  himself  altogether  as  a  matter  of 
course,  while  to  me  he  was  an  object  of 
joy  and  speculation."— Havelock  Ellis. 


■wagon  simply  killed  our 
"Another  source  of  t. 
nshcarts  coming  up  from 
loads  of  cod,  hake  and  the  like.    ^^  e 
would  trail  these  carts  and  recover  any 
nsh  that  dropped  off  tl>e  pile  (not  assist- 
ing them  to  drop  off,  of  course),  clean 
off'tho  dust  in  a  watering  trough  and 
Ee;l   them   to   the    thrifty   Italians  at 
slightly  less  than  market  prices,  our, 
object  was  to  accumulate  15  cents  for 
our  regular  Saturday  nighfs  attendance 
at  the  Old  Ilouard— 10  cents  for  a  top 
gallery  seat  and  5  cents  for  a  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco.     All  boys  chewed  In 
Uiose  davs.    .\  wise  guy  would  keep  his 
plug  in  his  pocket  and  on\y  take  sur- 
reptitious bites  at  it  when  the  liKlUs 
were  sufficiently  low  tor  liim  to  do  i: 
unobserved,  because  there  was  a  ♦ode  of 
Jionor  and  understanding  that  when  a 
boy  was  seen  taking  a  chaw  of  plug  the 
cry  'plug  ouf  resounded  from  his  pals, 
and    'nob'.esse    oblige'    compelled  'the 
owner  of  the  tobacco  to  pass  it  down  tht 
I  ne  and  it  never  returned,  because  there 
were  always  enough  boys  within  reach 
to  consume  the  nickel's  worth  in  short 
order.    I  was  at,^tlie  Howard  every  ba-c- 
urday  nielit  from  early  cliildhood  days 
until  school  years  had  passed,  and  that  s 
rt-here  we  North  end  boys  became  so 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  old  time 
actors,  both  variety  and  legitimate.  The 
pampered  boys  of  the  present  day  don't 
know  what  tliey  liave  anlssed." 

And   Dan   .strode   to  a  window  and 
gazed  gloomily  into  the  murk. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON'. 

HIS  FIRST  NAME  IS  CAMPBELL 

As  the  AVorld  Wag.s: 

C.  Bascom  Slemp  is  to  retire,  as  Cal 
■  secrelarv.  AVe're  glad  only  because  C 
Bascoin  Slemp  migiit  possibly  as  a  higl 
official  of  the  governinent  do  some  he 
role  national  act  that  would  call  for  ar 
epic  poem;  and  how  could  we  write  ar 
epic  poem  around  C.  BasCom  Slemp' 
The  name  forbids  It.  Suppose  Paul  Re- 
vere's  name  had  been  K.  Paul  Revere 
Longfellow  could  never  Ijave  wrltter 
that  immortal  ode,  because,  think  how  i* 
would  have  sounded: 

Listen  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  K.  Paul  Revere. 

Or  suppose  John  Brown's  name  had 
been  F.  John  Brown.  Think  how  it 
would  have  sounded: 

F.  John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped 

upon  his  back, 
F.  John  Brown  s  knapsack  is  strapped 
upon  his  back. 

R.  II.  L. 


moods,  Mr.  Borovsky  played  t;.e  Chopin 
"Berceuse"  -with  delicacy,  and  a  sense 
of  nuance.  But  he  is  primarily  a  pianist 
of  vast  and  climactic  chordal  passages, 
of  music  that  1?  architectonic,  brilliant, 
or  even  of  as  lucid  a  pattern  aijd  gay 
melodies  as  the  Haydn  sonata.  Ho  Is  not 
;  so  skilful  a  creator  of  phantom  moods. 
There  was  a  good  sized  and  enthusi- 
astic audience,  which  streamed  in  In- 
termittently. E.  O. 


DAYS  GONE  FOREVER 

As  the  World  Wags  ; 

Dan  Leahy,  historian  of  the  North 
end.  bewails  the  increase  in  modern  in- 
ventions and  thinks  we  were  happier 
when  he  was  a  boy,'  and  that  old  ways 
were  the  best.  1 
"My  first  experience  wiUi  the  efficien 
cy  fiend."  continued  Dan,  "was  when  th« 
introduction  of  the  police  patrol  wagor 
took  away  frotn  the  boys  in  the  North 
end  a  line   of  important,  constructive 
and   profitable   work.     In   those  days 
when  the  policeman  met  a  drunk,  it  was| 
necessary  to  haul  the  unfortunate  to  the 
station  by  hand,  as  it  were,  and  fre- 
quently 'ihc  ftrring  one  was  at^hat  critl- 
cU  stage  between  spitlication  and  par-  | 
aiyzation  that  caused  him  to  pass  away  . 
before    the    officer    could    get  fairly 
started.    .'V  policeman  with  a  sensitive 
nature  shrank  from  making  a  spectacle 
of  himself  by  dragging  the  drunk.  One 
of  my  gai'S  owned  a  stout  wagon  such 
:is  boys  of  the  present  age  use  in  tlieir 
play,  and  employed  in  my  yoing  days  , 
to  haul  the  family  wood.    One  day  an 
officer  commandeered  fhe  wagon  to  con-  I 
vey  a  to'^al  inebriate,  and  that  gave  us 
boys  an  Idea.    I'rotn  then  on  we  lay  in 
wait,  with  our  wagon,  near  the  doors  of 
siloons     where     they     sold     squirrel  I 
.vuiskey.  and  when  we  sighted  a  man 
suffloientli*  fa-  gone,  would  pounce  on 
our  prey,  tip  him  over  into  the  deep  ! 
wagon  box,  and  dash   for  the  station. 
.The  lieutenant  always  rewarded  as,  gen- 
erally with  knives,  of  which  the  Nation 
had  a  big  supply,  cTJiiflscated  from  pris- 
oners.  Souse  stalking  became  a  popular 


WOMAN'S  WILES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  traffic  cops;  Mary  s  car 
had  overstayed  its  parking  time  in  the 
loop  and  as  she  was  about  to  drive  away 
a  burly  policeman  came  up  scowling 
and  growled,  with  pad  and  pencil  in 
hand:  "What's  yer  name?"  "My  name 
is  Mary.  What  is  yours?"  she  sweet. y 
replied,  and  he  didn't  give  her  a  ticket. 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  is  th  U  the  height 
,f  J  '  JACKIE  WONG-XL  , 

IborMskyplays 

;    At  Slf  inort  hall  last  evf-nins,  Xl(Xiiii'}oi 
Borovsky.    pianist,   gave   the  following 
i  program;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  organ  | 
1  V  mhior  (Liszt).  J.  K.  Bach:  donate  O 
niaToi.  J.  Haydn:  Aria  and  Introduction 
ifrom  Concerto,  D  minor  f.^r  organ,  W. 
iFi    Bach;  impromptu.  Op.  10.  A.  Scria- 
l;,!,-    Poeme,     Op.     32.     A.  Scnabm, 
F.tdude,   D   sharp  minor.   A.  bcriabm. 
Prelude    C  major,   S.   Prokofieft.  Sar- 
asm  C  major  (first  time  in  Boston)  S. 
Prokofieff;   Rfsslan   Dance   frotn  Pe- 
trouchka"  (nrst  time  in  America),  Stra- 
vinsky   Berceuse,   Chopin;  Scherzo, 
sharp     '"inor,     Chopin;  Llebestraum, 
U.szt;  Second  Rhapsody,  Liszt. 

Mr    Borovsky   chose    an  Intereating 
urogram  for  the  first  of  what  he  has 
■al-^d  his  "18th  and  20th"  century  con- 
oerts    here,  although  his   inclusion  of  , 
Chopin  and'  Liszt  somewhat  P'-«^^;Y;fJ 
such  a  definite  classiftcatlon     A  planus, 
of    obust  vigor,  of  dramatic  i:;t«n«ltv. 
of  .sonorousness,  he  chose  for  his  lotji 
centurv  the  Bach-Llszt  fugue  and  pre- 
in   A    minor.    Haydn's   D  mAjor 
sonata\hIch  he  played  with  a  gentle 
Ind  light  hearted  humor  and  a  feeling 
?or  the  beauties  of  the  largo,  and  A\  .  F 
Bach^  murgical  sonorous  and  aria  and 
introduction  from   the   concerto   m  D 

"'For  th,  twentieth  century  there  were 
three  "  ort  pieces  of  Scriabln-s,  his 
harsh  and  glittering  Etude  in  D  sharp 
minor  the  ecstatic  and  vaporoW* 
Poem;;    of    Prokofieft,    Mr.  Borovsky 

,  carXv  prelude,   and  one 

S^^"4areasms'^  ^-rltten  In  the  same 
-ear  as  his  Scythian  ''Piffle" 
knd  Ironic  piece,  »  miniature  i'acinc 
'  ,      iwi   niano      For  some  reason  he 


I  HAROLD  MORRIS 

Harold   Morris,    pianist,   played  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall; 

Ballade,  Grieg;  Pastorale,  Caprlcclo, 
Scarlatti;  Sonata,  B  flat  minor.  Etude, 
Op.  10.  No.  12,  Preludes,  F  major,  B  flat 
minor,"  Chopin;  L'Alouette,  Glinka-Bala- 
klrew  Etude  In  double  notes.  Op.  64, 
MosaWski:  Valse,  A  flat,  Op.  39. 
Brahms;  Perpetual  Motion,  Weber; 
Minstrels,  Debussy;  The  Whlt^  Pea- 
cock Griffes;  Dance  of  the  Elephants. 
Scott;  Scherzo,  Harold  Morris;  St.  Fran- 
cois, Liszt. 

Mr  Morris  played  a  program  more 
In  the  taste  of  1895  than  of  1925.  The 
Grieg  ballad— we  young  music  students 
found  It  wildly  romantic  30  years  ago 
poetic  and  dramatic,  even  as  we  found 
the  romanza  for  violin  by  Svendsen. 
The  Scarlatti  pieces  were  played  every 
day  in  those  years,  near  the  end  of  the 
century,  after  D' Albert  had  established 
their  vogue.  The  Russian's  lark,  a 
Moszkowski  study,  Weber's  scampering 
piece— they  savored  all  of  old  times. 
And  they  are  non  the  worse  for  tha>.. 

But  they  need  a  virtuoso  to  play  them. 
And  so  do  the  Chopin  study  and  the 
B-flat  minor  prelude.  The  way  of  a 
young  virtuoso  is  hard,  as  the  late  W . 
P.  Apthorp  used  to  say  of  coloratura 
singers  not  absolutely  "arrived  for  to 
aim  at  virtuosity  and  not  quite  reach 
It  is  to  land  in  a  trying  position 

Mr   Morris  has  a  technique  of  many 
excellences,    with    singularly  beautiful 
tone,   scales  finely   even   and   crisp,  a 
smooth  legato   in  passages  that  sing. 
1  But   last   night   Mr.    Morris   failed  to 
turn  his  fine  technique  to  full  account. 
Too  often  he   played   so   fast,   m  the 
•Weber  piece  especially,  that  he  lost  his 
rythm  and  his  clarity  too.    From  a  want 
of  tonal  variety  and  also  of  skilful  shad- 
ing he  missed  the  final  touch  of  brill- 
iancy which  alone  makes  technical  dis- 
i  play   worth   while.    If  he  could  bring 
I  himself  to  .search  for  beauty  and  charm 
t  !  as  diligently  as  he  has  worked  for  daz- 
i  zle  Mr  Morris  would  find  that  the  gut- 
ter' he   has   so   close   at   heart  would 
,    shine  with  brighter  lustre. 
I       The  strange  thing  is  that  though  Mr. 
,    Morris  Is   so  manifestly  out  for  vlr- 
i    tuosity.  It  is  in  quieter  niu.sic  he  did  his 
best  work  last  night— at  all  events  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  program.  Some 
variations  in  the  course  of  the  ballad 
he  played  very  musically  Indeed.  He 
felt  the   charm  of  the  little  waltz  ot 
.    Brahms,  and  brought  it  home  to  his 
hearers.     And   the  funeral   march,_  at 
Just  the  right  tempo,  he  made  genuine- 
ly Impressive,  not  sentimental  at  all, 
tragic.    Mt.  Morris  has  it  In  his  power 
to  do  something  very  fine.       R.  R.  G. 


of  the  "  tecoad  ;s   Kiveu   over  to 

vaudeville.  It  ■would  llke^v^S6  be  un- 
true, and  yet  tlvere  are  the  aforesaid 
diversions  piled  off  ■  thlc.t,  obvlou.sly 
marking  tlmo^to  pafl  the  performance 
and  make  two  and  a  half  hours  of  en- 
terlainiment.  And  of  these  diversions 
liif-e  are  two  dances,  In  pneumatic 
costumes,  and  barelegged  solos,  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  and  color- 
tu>  overdress  of  the  first  act,  with  tl-o 
women  of  the  ensemble  covered  in  an 
oil  tM^hloned  way,  with  heads  peep- 
ing out  of  the  huge  wlnsed  headgear 
of  Normandy  folk.  But  the  audience 
liked  these  baielegged  dancers,  uiakuig 
perhaps  more  work  for  the  censorious 
Mr  Casev  and  sending  .him  to  Cie  bat. 

For  the  book,  the  piece  Is  one  of 
wholesale  masquerading.  Every  other 
personage  is  a  princft  or  urlncess.  most- 
ly In  the  habiliments  of  the  hoi  polol. 
Evcrvone  Is  as  on  a  lark.  Paul,  crown 
prlnco  of  Luxbourg,  Is  plain  Frederick. 
The  Princess  Gloria  of  Sylvanis  is  plain 
Gloria.  John  Henry  Smith.  American, 
on  the  trail  of  Paul,  and  stands  to 
win  $1000.  All  this  incentive  from  the 
royal  father.  Smith  gathers  In  his 
quarrv;  there  Is  nothing  for  Paul  to  do 
but  acknowledge.  He  has  fallen  In  love 
v-itli  Gloria,  but  there  can  be  no  mar- 
riago.  Hlf)  friends  arrange  for  a  wed- 
ding by  proxy.  Smith  will  be  the  proxy. 
Of  this  Paul  Ik  unaware.  Returning 
home,  ho  is  unconsolable.  He  will  be 
happy  alone.  Gloria,  in  court  dress  as 
fhe  Princess  of  Sylvania,  comes  upon 
him.    There  will  be  a  legitimate  wed- 

!  dlnii.  ,  , 

I  Miss  Crosby's  pevformaiice  displayed 
her  rich  voice,  but  it  Is  the  voice  of  ora- 
torio of  the  concert  hall,  for  it  lacks  In 
dramatic  significance.  Many  times  .ihe 
left  the  picture  in  deliberate  and  Irrele- 


tXTor  Arthur  Rubi;;;teln,  and  .^^ch 

Ir-^^^yefC'^it^"-:" 
f^t"  nh-ht     t  seemed  curiously  frag- 
l^:Ury  and  trivial.   For  its  full  effect,  j 
It  demands  Its  entirety.  • 


'7HE  DUTCH  GIRL" 

Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  iu  f"f/ 
fluuring  Phoebe  Crosby.  ^I"^  v.v 
'Emmerlfh  Kalman  and  Haro  d  Le^  e^ 
Book  by  Guy  Bragdon.  ^'^^^^r  g^ey 
Stein  and  Joe  Burrowes.  Harold  Uesey 
conducted.    The  caaf. 

Col.  Prall   j.-rank  ilardint-r  1 

.Tohn  Henry  bmlth   porls  Kbblns  i 

.ylettc. .  •  •  •ii'aVgaret  Davles  I 

JaCQualine   Asava  Kass 

Justine   Vera"  O'Brien 

<?«°  Jos'whine  MaiNlcol 

Oaiby  fiiKlvs  Rank  ne 

Captain  of  ll' " '^''"'^ru.ly  I>ake 

l.ieutenant  of  Hussars  ^lyne  Nunn 

I.udwig..  •  Kay 

Jau   ' .'gus  Alexander 

Yokei   T\'rnne  Gibson 

Elolse  '.Pboe'oa  Crosby 

Gloria  ;   Percy  Hemus 

Count  Bomoa...  George  Rogers 

Karl  Van  Dan.m  Walter    SI cNally 

Paul.....   ...MaxStamm 

Klaus  KlaBS  lilioetmar  H.  Poppin 

Hans     •  Helen  Fonlble 

Lauglilng  Gtrl  Doris  Ebblns 

.Chick  Hazel 

^a^'t'^i;,  "oTDragooni.". .  ' '  ^^^''^^ 
The  first  act  is  by  far  the  better.  In 
this  the  extraordinary  work  of  the  en- 
sttnble,  both  in  song  end  dance— the 
bo"4  1.   their  blue  trousers,  P"JP»-^^ 
Jackets,  and  their  '«^l^=^''f^/X^i„'g 
the  ryhthnilc  and  ^^=°""^i"f.2\ Unger! 
of  the  sabots-is  something  ">f^ 
r^v.— nllv  'n  the  jnemory.    Then,  too, 
a'-d  asa  1  in  this  act,  Messrs.  ICalman 
'r;;;^  ?fev"y '"avc  .et  t^elr  skill  at  wor., 
i„  colorful  music,  music  t'f^^^'.'^r-  ^'l; 
maintains  illusion,  and  Pf  ^'y„"=t-' 
gesls   the  atmosphere  ot  th5  Poort 

"'^^  the  second  act-  >.as  Us 

pleasure!  despite  the  lack  of  fulfil- 
ment as  pohited  by  the  •Artt.  Here 
the  stiiry  gives  way  to  pleasing  div^r- 
s^ons  ofmorc  song,  of  Irrelevant  dance. 


vant  byplay.  And  for  this  very  reasom 
several  times  she  lost  her  lines. 

Mr.  Poppin,  essaying  two  widely  di- 
vergent roles,  displayed  a  sonorous  bass 
voi?e.  AValter  McNally.  as  Paul,  ^^-as  ah, 
ardent  lovel-.  Vocally  bis  pertormance 
was  also-interesting.  The  bronchia  Mr. 
Hennings,  as  Smith,  knew  bis  short- 
comings in  song,  but  his  co'"«^,^J'*^ 
well  put,  and  his  legs  served  him  In 
good  stead.  The  Elolse  o  ^'^^ 
son  gave  pleasure  In  her  vlvacltj.  In  her 
agility  and  byplay  In  the  dance 

An  entertainment  that  has  departed 
the  conventional  rut;  at  this  mome.it 
In  the  making,  no  doubt  It  will  ImP^ve, 
like  good  wine,  with  age.        t.  a. 


STRAVINSKY  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  concert 
was  devoted  to  Mr.  Stravinsky,  com- 
poser ana  vianlst.  It  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston.  The  works  chosen 
Tr.rA  these-  "Song  of  the  Volga  Barge- 
Ten,"" tr^ang^ed  'for  ^^''^Zf-Tt' 
Orchestral  Suite  from  the  Pallet  Pet 
rouchka"  (Jesus  San  ron^a  Plan 'st)^ 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Orchestra 
(With  double  basses);  Orchestra  SuiU 
from  "The  Fire-Bird." 

AU  of  this  music  had  ^^^^^ 
Boston  except  The  Conrerot.  The  Song 
of  the  Volga  Bargemen  was  Pjayed  at 
concert  lei  by  Koussevitzky  for 

young  people  last  November.    It  is  a 
short  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  ra 
n?o^  song  that  has  tempted  niany  con.- 
posers;  a  sombre  arrangement  as  be- 

written  In  the  hope»  that  It  1"'^^^  taKB 
Th.  nlace  of  the  old  Russian  National 
Anthem  thrown  overboard  at  the  time 
of  he  Revolution.  This  arrangement 
1^  niece  d  occasion:  composed  for  a 
lala  performance  by  the  Ballet  Russe 

Inst^^umentatlon  and  in  certain  l>armoni 

'^^Thf  ballets  "Fetrouchka"  an*  ''Th 
Pire  Bird  "  with  the  Suites  derived  from 

Tf  i<;  true  that  the  music  of  the  two  ii« 
a  grea™r  significance,  it  sets  forth  mor 
Clearly  the  talent  ot  the  composer.  Whc 
u  fn  heard  In  the  theatre— that  is   if  i 
can  be  fully  heard  there.    In  perfortn 
ances  of  ballet,  as  In  Performances^^ 
opera,  the  attention  Is  divided .  No'i 
the  eye  Is  especially  interested,  now 
the  ear     The  spectator  Is  conscious  o 
he  fact  that  music  is  playing  when  h 
,r  fascinated   by   the   action  and  th 
CTace  of  the  dancers;  but  ho  <:anno 
SS?  his  eye«  and  concentrate  his  mm 
on  the  music  alone     m  «"l>f.^f '," 
the  theatre  or  in  the  concert  ha  . 
composer  must  suffer  to 
gre*.    The  severer  t<st  of  the  Inheren 


.\i'.s1.  iilay, 
■  Into  inusif,  ill"  U\  ilio 
I  •        luiioHfr.    'I'ho  oxlram'- 
\uac)li-  anil  luimor,  thr>  Inslru- 
cliattcr  nnd  turmoil.  Uia  varied 
iil/iK   jjiitl    Iriosldllblc  rhythms, 
'iK'Hi  palntlnc  now  with  a  broud 
now  with  tlip  deUll  of  the  FleriP 
loiil — nil  thesrt  astonish  uid  de- 

poarrs  who  little  hy  little  dovplop 
poiuillav  litylo  after  puccess  achloved 
•  ,'i  moro  i-onvoiitloiial  mnnner  often 
Tfct  to  count  as  dross  their  earlier 
ork.    Wo  hopo  that  this  Is  not  no  In' 
in  cdfo  of  Mr.  Stravinsky,  for  llioro 
r    niMiiy    pHKe.s   In    "'riio   Fire  Mlrd" 
iit  iiro  MiiiKuIaily  poetic  and  beautiful 
•Ml  \vhcii  they  nro  o.stciislbly  imlta- 
dicorutlve.     Tlifio    Ks  richer 
material,    a    coloring  more 
.\  '  ;   and  >ien.suou!<.   ihounh   not  so 
genl'>U!(,  nudaolou.«.  theatrical. 
The    <oncprto.    dedicated    to  Mmc. 

•  iissevllxky,  completed  and  produced 
st  spring,  Is  another  matter.  The 
inposer  tolls  us  that  It  l.s  a  sort  of 
th   century  pa.isacaglia  or  toccata — 

"the  nth  century  viewed  from  the 
olnt  of  view  of  today."    Does  ho  mean 

•  tills  that  wo  ishould  helar  the  old 
luslc  as  we  ihink  we  should  have,, 
■ard  It  In  that  century,  or  that  com- 
'sers  of  the  17th  ccntui-y.  If  they 
"in  brought  to  life  and  allowed  to 
■ar  modern  music,  would  adapt  the 
id  forms   and   contra  inintal  weavlnK.s 

1  suit  the  present  ta.ste?  Academic 
luestlons  not  calling  now  for  laborious 
•onslderatlon.  The  question  is  this: 
s  the  concerto  hoard  yesterday  merelyl 
n  Intellectual  effort,  an  attempt  to 
traddle  centuries  far  apart,  or  is  it 
nuslc  that  is  emotional  in  the  nobler! 
Meaning  of  the  word,  or  a  masterpiece 
if  enchanting  brilliance?  The  con- 
■erto,  after  onq  hearing  is  not  to  be 
uleomely  praised,  not  to  bo  carelessly 
tismlssed  as  jejune  and  futile.  There 
a  curious  mixture  of  styles— the 
learer  is  suddenly  transported  from  the 
ormallsm  of  Bach's  time  to  a  modern- 
ly  of  expression  which  is  not  of  the 
Ighest  order.  In  the  rhythm  there  I.' 
t  times  the  suggestion  of  the  negro 
nfluence  that  is  now  ITolt  across  the 
\tlantlc.  There  is  a  .«iuccession  ol 
tyles  rather  than  a  continuity  of  In- 
lividunlisni.  This  Is  the  more  surprls- 
ng.  for  Mr.  Stravinsky  as  a  composer 
s  above  all  an  individualist,  neither 
oMowing  a  school  nor  belonging  to  one. 

Is  easy  to  recognize  and  admire  in 
he  concerto  technical  facility,  as  it 
vas  easy  to  recognize  by  Mr.  Strarvin- 
ky's  performance  of  the  piano  part, 
he  grim  earnestness  with  which  he 
lursued  his  Inexorable  plan.  Purely 
lethetic,  call  It  sensuou.s  or  call  it 
motlonaJ  enjoyment  was  derived  al- 
nost  solely  from  the  melodic  section  in 
he  middle  of  the  work. 

A  remarkable  man,  this  Igor  Stravln- 
iky;  a  fascinating,  perplexing,  at  times 
relating  personage  in  the  world  of  mu- 
ii<*o  an  inventor  and  master  of  rhythm 
md  orchestration,  and  as  such  a  one 
le  Influences  and  will  influence  others 
iVTiether  he  will  prove  to  be  an  apostle 
)f  sweetness  and  light,  a  torchbearer 
lown  the  years  to  confie  will  be  for 
Ihose  who  come  after  us  to  decide. 

Te.sterday  the  hall  was  full  of  his 
floi-y  and  in  this  glory  Mr.  Koussevlt- 
sky  and  the  players  shared. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
Henry  Hadley  will  conduct  the  concerts 
Df  Feb.  6th,  7th,  and  Mme.  Maezenauer 
Wm  sing. 


\\  l:..t      !•>      li..';        \\  li..  '       \■^  ' 

thought  I  loved  her  and  last  night  I 
discovered  that  she  is  the  kind  that 
says  alrightlc.  l,AltH^. 

DESERTED 

The  moon  above  the  snows  tonight 
Is  soft  and  sad  for  nights  of  spring. 

But  in  my  wlndorv  burns  a  light 
And  one  there  Is  that's  wandering. 

And  shall  I  wait  or  shall  t  go? 

For  hero  there  Is  no  helpful  thing; 
But  there's  a  path  across  the  snow 

And  one  there  Us  that's  wandering. 

And  oh,  It's  lonesome  in  the  ground 

^^■ilh  none  to  laugh, and  jione  to  Sing 
Nor  any  scent  nor  anV  sound! 

And  one  there  la  that's  wandering. 
'  —The  Klng^f  the  Black  Islca. 

As  Oh-  World  Wag^: 

I  hale  to  say  this  about  her,  but  it  .s 
true  it's  true.  She's  the  kind  of  a  girl 
who  goes  tchlck,  tchlck,  tchick  In  a 
"movie"  theatre  when  the  villain  fore- 
closes the  mortgage  on  the  old  'i"""-"- 
.-.tead  or  chews  the  heroine's  unwilling 
iiceU.  PUDOIS  UKN. 


I.,  writes; 
run  back- 


O.  ,  M.  of  Newport.  K. 
"SpcaUiiig  of  NUKMl  -  Im 
wards,  too." 


Jlr.  Albert  Dubcux.  informing  readers 
of  Figaro  about  an  unpnhlished  poem  by 
rJerard  do  Nerval;  "Imitation  of  a 
%telodv  by  Thomas  Moore,"  says  that 
dp  Ni.Vval  has  reproduced  the  nowing 
grace,  a  little  old-fashioned,  of  "the 
author  <<t  'lilstber  Waters."  " 

TIow  George  will  be  pleased'. 


(H. 


Ernest  Harold  Bayncs,  lover  o£  ani- 
:nals  and  loved  bj\  them,  wa£  a  cour- 
Lgeous  man,  brave  hi  action,  brave  dur-  , 
ng  the  sickness  tliat  he  knew  would  i 
put  an  end  to  his  Ufe  and  his  serv  ice  for ; 
the  good  of  humanity.  By  his  intelli- 
gence, experience,  honesty,  courage,  he 
Incurred  the  lil-wlU  of  anti-vivisection- 
tiw  Ists.  In  many  instances  they  saw  to  It 
(iBO'l  that  his  lectures  about  animals  and 
their  habits  were  cancelled.  He  was  in- 
teulted,  vlllified.  He  heeded  n'ot,  but  un- 
flinchingly pursued  his  righteous  and 
beneiicent  way.  A  courteous,  compan- 
ionable gentleman,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  many  friends  and  by  thos^ 
who  U-ncw  him  only  by  his  good  deeds. 
There  is  no  one  to  take^iis  place  in  his 
peculiar  and  valuable  work  for  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  includes  men  and 
>vomeii. 

■Will  the  "sloping  system"  of  penman- 
i.ihlp  drive  out  the  "Palnrer"  in  schools 
frequented  by  the  young  Augustus  and 
'Dear  'Mary  Jane?    Our  mothers  were 
itaugnt  at  genteel  seminaries  to  write  a 
'fine  Italian  hand.    In  our  schooldays  the 
(Spenccrian  system  was  the  thing.  One 
,  ,.    ;boy  -^von  fame  because  he~could  (^ra-v: 
/lat'lwlth  hia  pen  a  magnificent  eagle  with  a 
-l"*scroll   in    its  beak.     Today   too  niany 
women,  young  and  old.  write  a  liand- 
f.Lime  hand,  handsome  to  the  eyf,  even 
i.legaut.  but  wholly  illegible.  ' 


"MOBY  DICK  '  AGAIN 

M.  Toinllii!=on   in   the  Manchester 
Guardian) 

But  onertould  go  on  for  a  long  time 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  sea  in  English 
literature,  if  oi<c  named  merely  the 
books  and  poems  which  to  ua  seem  to 
be  right  There  is,  however,  no  need. 
One  great  sea  story  comprehends  them 
all,  ao  all  who  know  "Moby  Dick"  know 
well. enough.  It  is  the  greatest  book  m 
the  language  on  ships  and  the  sea,  be-  i 
cause  it  i.-?  more  than  that.  For  the 
White  Whale,  that  mythical  monster,  i.s 
as  elusive  as  the" moll ve  of  a  sonata  of 
Beethoven's.  Did  the  whale  exer  exist? 
There  is  the  great  music  to  iirove  it.  j 
The  harpooncrs  followed  it.  a  shadow  i 
among  the  very  stars.  That  is  some- 
thing like  a  whaling  Voyage,  when  the 
boats  leave  the  seas  to  hurl  a  lance  at 
the  Great  Bear.  Other  voyages  must 
end  But  the  quest  of  Capt.  Ahab's 
ship  is  without  end;  and  what  would  wo 
expect  of  a  ship  A\iiosc  master  solilo- 
quises like  Macbeth?  Outside  the  works 
of  St.  Paul,  is  there  a  sermon  Vn  any 
book  which  is  like  Kr.  i\t.apple'.s  to  tlic 
seamen  in  I^is  Chapel?  the  crofes-bear- 
ing.s  taken  by  Capt.  Ahab.  to  find  his 
ship's  position,  to  lay.  if  he  can.  a  course 
for  her.  would  bring  his  ship  to  a  harbor 
no  m.in  has  ever  reached.  And  he  did 
not  reach  it.  Destiny  sank  liim  and  his 
eompanions  in  the  \vaste.  Tet  we  know 
the  high  adventure  of  his  phantom 
whaler  contlnui^s  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
That  is  where  she  sanlc. 

AT  TWE  PARK  SQUARE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  audi- 
ence talked  and  laughed  throughout  the 
entire  show  that  Mr.  Leon  Gordon  found 
it  necessary  in  the  third  act  of  his  play  • 
at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  on  Monday  even-  | 
ing  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice? 
One  would  be  inclined  to  tliink  tha.t  if 
audiences  are  the  sa^me  tlic  country  oyer 
he  would  see  a  voc^tl  teacher  who  would 
help  him  control  his  tones  and  point 
them  if  necessary,  thereby  making 
thing*!  much  moro  comfortable  for  him 
and  save  interested  people  from  the  un- 
pleasantness of  hoarseness  and  the  tog 
horn  quality  that  overtakes  him  when 
he  has  but  half-finished  his  speech  on 
the  danger  of  mixed  marriages  (not  re- 
ligious) to  his  brother  in  the  skin.  Or 
the  management  of  the  theatre  might 
install  the  powerful  amplifiers  that 
would  serve  the  purpose  well. 

He  and  his  company  must  have  been 
surprised  and  bewildered  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  audience  that  it 
did  not  rise  in  a  body  and  shout  its 
glee  as  they  carried  the  poisoned  victim 
to  the  ship.  Tt  had  already  shouted 
from  the  galleries,  "Speech"!  "Speech"! 
why  did  it  not  then  yell  "Bon  voyage; 
happv  memories."- 

New  York  may  have  other  reasons 
than  the  size  of  the  city  for  calling 
Boston  a  province. 

WIDLARD  ERHARDT. 


KREISLER'S  RECITAL 

"Betty"  sends  to  The  Herald  her  "re- 
action" in  free  verse  to  the  concert  in 
Symphony  hall  last  Sunday  afternoon: 

Germany,  France, 

Italia.  America — 

All  creeds  and  nations 

Made  one 

By  the  alchemy  of  gcniii.;, 
.And  borne  to  the  heights 
Of  ecstasy 

On  an  irresistible  tide 
Of  aching,  poignant 
Mclody.- 


SuppoHc  our  friiiui,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  diatinguishetl  Bociolo- 
gint.  shoulti  go  to  a  new  play  on  the  nipht  of  the  production  and  in  the 
co<~,vfQ  of  the  pei'fonnancc  hear  the  hero  excliviniing: 

"Though  I  should  fly  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  tl?«-'  earth,  as  high  us 
the  starrf  are  above,  or  as  deep  au  tlie  deepest  sea  bed  Ls  belQ-w,  there  is 
no  hiding-place  for  me,  no  rest,  no  hoi>c,  no  shelter,  no  cBcupe." 

Would  ne  not  .•^mile  derisively  and  think  of  his  nights  long  ago  wheh 
he  found  pleasure  in  "The  Span  of  Life"  and  "The  Queen  of  the  Bandits"; 
or  when  he  heard  again  the  staccato  laugh  of  Ralph  Delniore,  that  most 
accomplished  and  heartless  of  villains,  .h  laugh  that  wa.s  as  the  sound  of 
a  barkeeper  cracking  ice,  heard  by  Mr.  Johnson  a.s  he  stood  with  one 
foot  on  the  supporting  rail. 

And  if  he  should  hear  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  Wilfred  Denver  cry  out 
in  his  agony:  "0  God!  put  back  thy  universe  and  give  me  yesterday!" 
would  not  Mr.  Johnson  say  to  himself:  "Aha!  Jones  has  been  reading  the 
Elizabethans.  Frankfort's  speech  in  old  Thomas  Heywood's  play"— (be- 
ginning 0  God!  O  God!  that  it  were  possible  To  undo  things  done;  to  call 
back  yesterday!  That  time  could  turn  up  his  swift  sandy  glass,  To  untell 
thft  days,  and  to  redeem  these  hours!)  "only  Heywood  did  it  better." 

Yet  these  speeches  first  hoard  from  Wilson  Barrett  in  "The  Silver 
King"  over  40  years  ago  thrilled  the  hearer.s  who  praised  the  constructioA 
of  the  piece,  applauded  the  rhetorical  flourishes,  pitied  the  hefo,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  murderer,  were  moved  by  the  wretched  plight  of  his 
Wife  and  children,  and  hi-ssed  the  villainous  Capt.  Herbert  Skinner,  known 
as  "the  Spider." 

An  old-fashioned  melodrama  with  its  soliloquies  and  its  asides,  but 
to  the  audiences  that  first  saw  it,  the  play  was  not  old-fashioned.  Forty 
years  ^jenco  audiences  will  smile,  no  doubt,  at  what  we  today  fondly  think 
is  "realism"  in  the  theatre. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  haVe  brought  out  four  volumes  in  handsome 
form  of  "Representative  Plays  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones."  The  plays  are 
edited  with  historical,  biographical  and  critical  introductions  by  Clayton 
Hamilton,  who  performed  a  similar  service  in  editing  plays  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  for  another  firm  of  publishers.  AgaiiT  are  Mr.  Hamilton's  notes 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Plays,  like  books  in  the  Latin  adage,  have  their  fate.  It  ii  not  easy 
for  the  younger  and  in-everent  generation  of  playgoers  'to  put  itself  m 
the  receptive  mind  of  the  preceding  generation.  Mr.  Jones,  was  in  his  day 
a  constructive  revolutionary.  Many  of  his  dramas  and  comedies  excited 
at  the  time. of  their  appearance  hot  discussion.  Some  of  them  were  even 
regarded  as  dangerous  arguments  against  conventional  morality.  When 
Mr.  Jones  began  his  work  for  the  playhouse  "plays  which  were  readable 
became  unactable^  and  plays  which  were  actable  became  unreadable.' 
Mr.  Harnilton  explains  at  length  why  this  came  about.  His  lucid  explana- 
tion is  not  the  least  mstructively  critical  portion  of  his  long  Introduc- 
tion. '   

By  birth  Mr.  Jones  was  of  comparatively  humble  origin,  thoroughly 
English,  thoroughly  middle  clas.s  in  the  better  meaning  of  that  term. 
Practically  self-educated,  he  became  singularly  well-read  in  English  and 
French  literature,  and  in  his  writing  he  acquired  an  mdividual  and  sme^^y 
style,  which  is  seen  in  his  dialogue,  in  his  critical  articles,  artides  on 
general  subjects;  witness  his  masterly  open  letters  to  Mr.  H.  Wells, 
apropos  of  the  soviet  question;  witness  his  recent  article  about  prohibition. 
He  can  be  incisive,  humorous^  ironical,  eloquent.  Not  content  with  writing 
plavs.  i^e  pleaded  and  argued  for  the  renascence  of  the  English  .irama 
His  ardor  knew  no  bounds.  '  He  fought  for  the  stage,  as  he  believed  it 
should  be,  a  stage  worthy  of  adult  attention  and  respect,  in  letters  to  the 
journals,  critical  articles  for  the  magazines,  lectures  at  universities  and  | 
before  learned  societies.  ,  And  he  had  the  zeal  of  a  preacher-prophec.  The 
preacher  is  revealed  in  some  of  his  plays. 

He  is  not  swaved  bv  the  belief  that  his  plays  are  all  wovkfe  of  plenary 
inspiration.  He  hesitated  about  including  in  this  series  "The  Silver  I^'ng- 
which  hvd  enormous  success  in  many  countries  and  held  the  stage  for  40 
years;  he  regards  I't  as  old-fashioned,  without  literary  merit.  He  writes 
:  about  "Saints  and  Sinners,"  which  won  the  hearty  approval  of  the  fastidi- 
ous Matthew  Arnold,  that  before  the  success  of  dramas  was  assured  he 
had  "weakly  sold  himself"  to  what  the  Saturday  Review  justly  calls  tne 
dull  devil  of  spectacular  melodrama.  And  I  remained  a  bondslave  for  many 

While  the  success  of  "The  Middleman"  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
in  method  and  manner  it  was  still  old  fashioned— "melodramatic,  senti- 
■  mental  and  perhaps  excessively  theatrical,"  to  quote  Mr.  Hamilton,  there 
i  was  the  serious  discussion  of  a  social  theme:  "The  inequity  of  a  social 
i  situation  which  permits  a  man  without  brains  to  enrich  himself  by  ex- 
ploiting the  inventive  genius  of  another  man."   Mr.  Hamilton  has  no  hesi- 
]  tation  in  saying  it  was  the  best  English  play  of  its  time,  and"  it  still  de- 
serves historical  study. 
I  

'     It  was  in  "Judah"  that  Mr.  Jones  escaped  from  melodramatic  influence 
and  evolved  his  own  individual  type  of  play,  in  which  characters  are  more 
than  plot;  in  which  his  favorite  story  is  that  of  a  man  with  pure  and  lofty 
ideals  in  love  with  a  worldly  woman  unworthy  of  hinv.   W  ill  he  be  dragged 
down  to  her  level?    Will  he  raise  her  to  his  own  high  plane?    And  m 
"Judah"  Mr.  Jones  began  to  show  himself  as  a  satirist  of  shams,  fads  and  j 
weaknesses.    So  in  the  plays  that  followed,  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  ! 
c''ramatist  is  revealed  in  portrayal  of  character,  in  the  direct,  intense,  yes,  i 
the  humorous  dialogue  which  at  times  is  frankly  comical,  bitterly  face- 

I  tious,  savagely  ironical.  Mr.  Jones  V-ould  not  accept  the  gay  irresponsi-  1 
bility  of  dissolute  noblemen.  He  delighted  in  contrasting  them  with  sternly  , 
religious  men  governed  by  an  unbending  sense  of  duty,  did  not  shrink  from  j 
introducing  women  of  free  life  who  willingly  went  astray,  or  the  more  j 
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timid,  rakes  at  heart,  who  wiSHed  tu.y  naa  trie  f  ^e^t"^*^  P^^?! 
rose  path.  M'e  have  the  Duke,  the  Quaker  father  and  Drusilhi  in  The 
Dancing  Girl";  Cynthia  and  Philos  in  "The  Crusaders  —a  patently  fan- 
tastic" play,  as  William  Archer  described  it;  David  and  Dulc.e  m  "The 
Masqueraders";  Michael  and  Audrie  in  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel, 
which,  though  it  failed,  we  regard  as  Mr.  Jones's  best  play  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  "The  Liars."   

When  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  was  first  published  it  was 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  That  "august  and  austere  effigy  of  our  na- 
tional taste  and  respectability"  was  addressed  a^J'^ear  and  Honored 
Madam."  Was  Lady  Susan  guilty  that  evening  m  Eg>-pt . 

Probably  "The  Liars"  is  Mr.  Jones's  most  finished  composition  for 
th-  stage  both  in  construction  of  plot  and  in  the  matter  of  dialogue. 
Mr  Jones  is  a  master  of  humorous,  natural  dialogue,  which  reveals 
ch'^racter:  where  the  characters  are  not  merely  speaking-tubes  for  the 
epigrams  of  the  playwright.  The  exposition  is  admirably  contrived.  Mr. 
Jones  is  often  uncommonly  successful  in  this  art.  Note  the  talk  between 
Bu'-om-Porter  and  his  wife  at  the  beginning  of  "Mrs.  Dane  s  Defence  ; 

"^"Bulsom-Porter:  It's  a^  mj-sterj'  to  me,  Henrietta,  that  we  can  t 
arrange  to  celebrate  these  little  domestic  battles  <m  our  own  domestic 

^*^^"Mrs  Bulsoni-Porter:  I  warn  you  that  if  you  continue  to  pay  .-such 
marked  atttention  to  that  woman,  I  shall  tell  the  whole  neighborhood 

her  audience  at  once  agog  to  know  all  about  "that  woman" 

and  the  man's  relations  with  her?  ,    ,    ^  .    ,      •  4.    *  • 

'^0  go  back  to  "The  Liars."  From  a  piirly  technical  point-of  view, 
'lias  the  third  act  been  surpassed  in  English  comedy? 

Ve  could  spare  "Dolly  Reforming  Herself"  and  "The  Tempter" 
v-om  thtee  vciumes,  especially  the  latter  with  its  pseudo-Satan  and  its 
Vorced  laborious  coarseness.  Other  plays  in  this  collection  that  we  have 
^lot  mentioned  are  "The  Hypocrites,"  produced  in  New  York  and  dedi- 
cated to  Prof.  George  P.  Baker;  "The  Divine  Gift,"  "Mary  Goes  First,' 
"Grace  Mary"  and  "The  Goal." 

Mr  Hamilton  and  the  publishers  have  done  well  by  Mr.  Jones,  who 
in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton  says  with  unaffected  modesty:  I 
am  sadly  conscious  that  I  have  not  worked  always  upon  my  highest 
levels  That  has  been  impossible  in  the  conditions  that  the  English 
theatre  has  imposed  upon  me.  I  think,  however,  that  I  may  claim  that 
I  have  always  done  the  best  work  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of 
offerine  to  the  public.  I  think  that  my  plays,  taken  as  a  whole,  will 
give  a  truthful  picture  of  English  life  and  character  from  the  year 
188&  to  1915."  ___liLr" 


Old  Man  Minick" 


] 


wonder  why  the  dramatist  laid  stress  on  something  thnt  when  read 
seemed  to  him  unimportant. 


"Two  questions  were  hurled  at  us  with  particular  frequency  after 
J;he  play  was  announced  for  production:  'Have  you  got  the  scene  with  the 
old  men  in  the  park?'  and  'How  about  the  pillows — did  you  get  them  in?' 
No  one,  as  yet,  has  written  a  hot  letter  of  protest  because  Nettie's  husband 
is  named  George  in  the  short  story  and  emerges  as  Fred  in  the  play,  nor 
has  there  been  objection  to  the  omission  of  the  episode  of  the  sewinjr 
woman."  / 

We  wish  this  episode  had  been  included.    We  should  likfe  to  see  Mr. 
Hegie  as  old  man  Minick  repelling  the  amorous  advances  of  the  "hawk- 
faced  woman  of  about  49,  with  a  blue-bottle  figure  aiul  a  rapacious  eye"; 
'  we  should  like  to  hear  liim  cry  out:  "Woman!  Jezebel!"  and  then  chuck- 
ling  to  himself:    "Wanted  to  man-y  me!" 


How  a  Good  Short  Story  Was  Turned  Into  a 
Still  Better  Play 

Plays  that  have  attracted  marked  and  favorable  attention  In  New 
York  are  a  long  time  in  coming  to  Boston.  Some  of  them  never  com®. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall  see  "Minick,"  which  was  produced  on 
Sept.  24,  1924,  at  the  Booth  Theatre? 

Waiting  for  its  arrival,  one  can  read  it,  for  it  has  been  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The  volume  contains  the  play  by 
Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman;  Miss  Ferber's  short  story,  "Old 
Man  Minick,"  on  which  the  play  is  based;  also  "a  brief  and  quite 
gratuitous  explanation  by  the  authors." 

The  story  is  a  capital  one.  We  think  that  the  play  is  in  many 
respects  still  better.  It  gives  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  portrayal 
of  character.  We  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Minick's  friends, 
Mr.  Dietenhofer  and  Mr.  Price,  the  old  men  who  sat  with  him  in  the 
park,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  unnamed  in  the  story.  And 
who  would  miss  the  scene  in  which  Messrs.  Dietenhofer  and  Price,  having 
invaded  Nettie's  sitting  room,  meet  the  club  women,  and  l^ave  abashed, 
while  Minick  interrupts  with  delightfully  irrelevant  remarks  the  solemn 
discussion — of  these  women  in  council? 

The  dramatists  frankly  admit  that  they  don't  know  how  a  play  is 
made  out  of  a  short  story  and  then  they  proceed  to  tell  how  they  made 
it.    A  short  story  can  be  read  in  less  than  half  an  hour.    Perhaps  it 
would  take  fully  half  an  hour  if  one  were  to  read  it  aloud  especially 
f  the  readei-  were  like  Artemus  Ward's  father-in-law. 

"His  intelleck  totters  a  little  and  he  saves  the  papers  containin 
iie  proceedins  of  our  State  Legislator.     The  old ''genTman  likes  to 
ead  out  loud,  and  he  reads  to'lble  well.   He  eats  hash  freely,  which  makes 
lis  voice  clear;  but  as  he  onfortnilly  has  to  spell  the  most  of  his  words, 
I  may  say  he  reads  slow." 

The  question  then  comes  up,  how  does  one  prepare  from  the  material 
in  a  story  a  play  that  should  last  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half. 

These  dramatists  tell  us  that  not  the  length  of  a  story  but  its 
iheatrical  effectiveness  is  the  important  thing  in  the  making  of  a  drama- 
Mzatibn.  A  short  story  is  more  likely  to  have  dramatic  material  than 
the  average  novel;  it  is  concise,  built  round  a  central  climax;  the  char- 
acters are  definite;  while  a  novel  may  contain  padding,  episodes,  and  the 
novelist  may  not  have  regarded  form. 

A  dramatization  of  a  widely  known  novel  may  draw  a  larger 
audience,  but  the  audience  will  come  "with  a  preconceived  idea  as  to 
what  it  ought  to  contain."    A  will  miss  this  favorite  incident;  B  vnW 


The  old  men  of  the  story  in  the  park  are  much  more  alive,  vastly 
more  entertaining;  more  explanatory  of  old  Minick's  longing  for  com- 
panionship suitable  to  his  age,  when  they  are  brought  boldly  forward  in 
th"!  play. 

We  are  told  by  the  dramatists  that  they  wrote  several  last  acts 
before  they  found  one  that  was  satisfactory.    "The  one  included  in  this 
volume,  and  used  in  the  playing  version,  is  the  next  to  the  last  that 
was  written.    The  final  one,  most  of  which  was  never  even  rehearsed, 
I  lies  somewhere  between  New  York  and  Buffalo." 


There  is  always  suriosity  about  methods  of  work  in  collaboration. 
Besant  and  Rice;  Erckmann-Chartrian;  Conrad  and  Huetfer  (Ford). 
Sometimes  a  French  play  or  libretto  will  be  signed  by  threCi  even  four 
authors.  How  did  the  two  Hillemacher  brothers  of  Paris  write  their 
music?  • 

The  authors  of  "Minick"  have  this  to  say:  "The  three  acts  were 
turned  out  in  seven  driving  days — days  and  nights,  for  that  matter — 
but  some  six  or  eight  weeks  of  preliminary  work  preceded  the  writing. 
Most  of  this  was  devoted  to  detailed  discussion,,  but  there  was  also  some 
playwriting.  Each  of  us  wrote  large  parts  of  an  act — ^one  the  first  and 
ohe  the  second — and  although  practically  all  of  this  dialogue  was  dis- 
carded when  we  came  to  work  together,  it  did  serve  as  a  valuable  basis. 
The  first  two  acts  were  planned  in  detail  before  we  began  joint  writing; 
hardly  a  thought  was  given  to  the  contents  of  the  last  until  the  first 
t^o  were  finished.  As  already  intimated,  it  was  not  a  working  scheme 
that  made  for  sound  last  acts.  .  .  .  There  were  other  points  of  the 
play  where  consideration  was  fairly  lavished."  Two  days  were  spent 
in  discussing  what  Fred's  business  should  be,  what  would  fit  the  well-to-do 
middle  class  atmosphere  in  which  the  characters  were  to  move.  '  It  was 
finally  determined  that  he  should  be  credit  man  for  a  l^rge  office  fixture 
concern.  "Perhaps  there  would  be  one  or  two  scenes  devoted  to  business  . 
talk  alone.  .  .  .  The  result:  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  play  that  contains 
even  a  remote  reference  to  Fred's  work  as  a  credit  man,  and  from  first  to 
last  the  nature  of  his  business  never  mattered  in  the  least." 

Mr.  Kaufman  is  known  as  a  successful  dramatist;  Miss  Ferber  vu 
associated  with  George  V.  Hobart  in  writing  the  comedy,  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney."  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Miss  Ferber  and  Mr.  Kauf- 
man to  turn  Minick  into  a  pathetic  figure  for  theatrical  purposes:  an  old 
man,  unhappy,  neglected,  "put  up  with"  by  his  son,  regarded  by  the  son's 
wife  as  a  nuisance.  Undoubtedly  Minick  .was  in  the  ^ay,  nor  was  he 
himself  at  ease.  It  was  not  a  case  of  crabbed  old  age  and  youth  trying 
to  live  together.  Minick  was  anything  but  crabbed.  He  was  disconcert- 
ingly good  natured,  genial  in  fact,  but  he  was  lonely.  At  times  he  was 
:  in  the  way;  he  knew  it  and  regretted  it.  There  are  many  Minicks,  Freds 
and  Netties  in  the  world.  The  young  couple  could  not  bear  the  thought  . 
of  Minick  with  his  sufficient  income  for  an  Old  Man^s  Home  going  there. 
Were  they  not  secretly  relieved  when  he  went?  They  had  held  out  induce- 
ments for  him  to  remain.  They  even  asked  him  to  teach  them  pinochle,  ne  " 
that  they  could  have  joyous  evenings  together  by  the  steam  radiator. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  lines  in  the  play,  one  that  strips  Minick's 
departure  of  pathos  is  the  last  as,  with  suit-case  in  hand  walking  gaily 
towards  the  door,  he  turns  and  says  to  the  wondering  servant  Uilu:  "I  . 
ain't  goin?  to  wn.ote  it  fmy  life)  teaching  pipochle  to  anybody." 

It's  a  story  of  common,  everyday  life,  true  to  nature,  a  play  in  which 
the  characters  talk  and  act  as  they  do  or  might  in  the  apartment  house 
across  the  street.  Minick  was  more  sensible  than  some  old  gentlemen: 
he  realized  that  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  younger  generation  were  not 
in  unison.  Why  run  the  risk  of  being  looked  on  as  a  burden,  of  pre- 
venting his  son  and  daughter-in-law  from  enjoying  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  through  grudging  consideration  for  his  comfort  or  amusement. 
There  were  companionable  men  after  his  own  mind,  happy  in  the  Old 
Man's  Home.  We  hear  him  saying:  "There  I  can  talk  about  the  Repara- 
tion  question,  the  World  Court,  Russia,  and  the  income  tax.  And  theso- 
men  know  pinochle  already,  I  don't  have  to  teach  them.  There's  Garvey, 
Henderson  Schultz— why.  Price  tells  me  that  Henderson  held  a  500  hand 
last  night  and  bid  only  four-fifty  on  it!  I'll  show  'em.  And  Nettie  can't 
have  a  baby  in  the  flat  as  long  as  I'm  here."  No,  Minick  was  not  to  be 
pitied.      ^' 


MYRAHESS 


1  Myra  Hess,  pianist,  played  tills  pro- 
jgram  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
I  Hall:  Sonata,  A  Major.  Mozart:  Pre- 
lude, Aria  and  Finale,  Franck;  Cubana, 
lAndalufla,  l.e  FaHa;  Lia  Maja  et  le  Ros 


S-EKv^^nf- 
♦Vtiiftinsm 


(  ()\:'KKT  AND 


"Xu';%"strrt  r;:';.  pU-ist.    second  Stelncrt  .on. 

^or.cU?cC"  Seyp.--I  "Otic.  ^^^^^  ,5  30,0,,^.  8.« 

fpcci  il  notice. 


,p<  ci  il  notice-  R  P    M     Opening  night  of  the  ChiCTB- 

,ONDAY-Boston  r°"„»:;.3    Rais.;,  Von  G J!-clon ;  Me.Ms.  Marshall, 

■  Opera  fcason.      Aldn.  Moranzonl.  con<Iuctor. 

Formichi.  L.zzar,.  Klpn,a.  Wr^  ^"'^Z  ..^^^.e."  Mmes.  Garden  and 
-SOAY— Boston  OpcrA  HouM,  a  ^  „      M^.  Polrcco,  conductor. 

Claessensi  Messrs.  A^^scnj.  and  B^k  nn  ^^^.^^  by 

Jordan   Hall,  8:15  P-  Hymnn   Rov       y     P^^^^^^^_  Kornflold, 

Schubert.   Schumann.    Brahms,  Fr.-.nci., 


Sch..^- 

Smetana  Debussy. 

Mntel  Venriomc.  3  1^. 
,,.,^rMI,s  Terry.  ente-..U^e^- 


Mrs.  Waldo  RIcharbs,  reader.    Third  and 
•Boris  Godunov."  -Messrs. 


^^^rS:^:;:'^^--'^^^^  ^.e3:va;-lio.^on  and  Claes- 

sen  .'  Mr.  Po'^c  Boheme."    Mme.  Mason;  ivles^.n. 

^"^p'^^r'^arVnr  vTn  SnrM-srs".  lament..  Schwar.    KIpuls.  Mr. 

^"r;dr  H^r ■  »<^''^if ^=^;:':i::der EowsKy.  piamst.  second 

y_jordan   H,.ll.  3  P.  M^...^'!''^  .  J,rn  m.nor.    Scnrhtti.  Pastorale 

ChCfl.n.  Impromptu, 


,1  ,  .•■nd  wOii'lrouH  r:ioi 

.  nd  frrvantpB  woulfl 
luiV.    ^lo,,i..i    iii-i,    thfni.   l)Ul  llotnfi- 
and  ShaKrapf.in-  wmild)    .    ■  • 
Itiieu-  ill!  tUr  drivers  lhr.ii.  Hroail\»a} 
.hu-k     Dres.-niukev,   Halky    r.lll,  UoorKC 
Slorms,     Old     KlephHiii.     hl«  brothe\ 
Vountt  Elcplianl  (who  Cinuo  fiflorward  1 . 
Tip-.y.  l'..P  Hicf,  Big  Krank,  Vellow  Jon. 
I'do  Calluhaii,  I'atHpy  Uc*.  and  dozenB 
more     ...    I  .«uppo?o  the  cHtKSB  will 
lauRh    heartily,    hut    tho    Influence  of 
thf-.'^c    liroadway   oninibu.s   jaunts  ana 
drlvM-.s  and  dpclamatlonw  and  cucapadcs 
undouhlodly  onlcnd  Into  the  gestation 
,,r  'Leaves  of  GraAf  .'  " 


I.  f. 


I  FRIDAY-Jordan   m .  u    o     .  ^  sharp  m.nor 

'.'nd  caprice  0.  Beethoven,  Sonata  APPass.onata^  42  Nocturne,  D  flat 
r  latT  0.,  Po.onalse,  T  .^^^P^ --"-.rchi  d're  'scenes,  Scciabin 


Etude.     Mou3;..orgsKy^     -    ^  ^ 


Boston  Opera   MoasL.  o  „  Poiacco,  c'^nu^y.^- 

MP..:onr  Mcssr..  Ansr.nu         f-^''^""^-,    „r<,^,o  anC  Juliet/' 

Cort^^rd  K^r^-^^.  M:;an"zoni.  conductor. 


Carmen.  '     Mmes!  Garden  aod 
Mr   Polacio.  conductor 


MmCj 
ictor. 
Messrs. 


No  wonder  people  like  to  hear  her,  a  | 
nuslclan    of    artistic    conscience  who 
;nows  what  sV.e  can  do  properlj-  and  is  I 
•lot  likely  to  undertake  more,  a  woman  j 
}t    gracious   concert    manner,    and    a  1 
pianist  of  able  technique.    To  listen  to 
her  proved  very  restful.  1 
Miss  He.^.s  showed  herself  yesterday 
a  pianist  of  singular  calm.    She  Is  also 
a   player    of    unusual  thousrhtfulness. 
Her  way  with  the  Mozart  sonata  was 
evidently  the  result  of  deep  study.  With 
remarkable     consistency     she  main- 
tained the  low  scale  of  dynamics  she 
had  found  most  fit,  an  infinite  variety 
of  detail   and   brought   to    her  finely 
shaped  phrases.    In  the  tempo  of  tho  ^ 
minuet  she  made  a  happy  departure  j 
from  the  usual.    In  turning  the  final  ] 
allegretto  Into  a  presto  she  seemed  less 
well  inspired,  for  in  the  process  all  hint 
of  "alia  Turca"  vanished. 

Much  of  the  Franck  music  Miss  Hess 
also  played  with  beauty,  the  opening 
pages  of  the  prelude  above  all,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aria,  the  transition  to 
the  finale.  That  she  made  it  ^Iways 
coherent,  or  that  she  found  in  it  all 
the  loftiness  this  music  contains,  can- 
not with  truth  be  said. 

For  the  pretty  Spanish  pieces,  when 
they  moved  along,  Miss  Hess  had  ready 
an  entrancing  rhythm.  In  their  quieter 
moments  she  appeared  to  agree  with 
the  authority  who  states  that  Spanish 
dancin?  is  often  torpid.  The  exagger- 
ated gloom  of  the  hall  may  have  made 
the  languor  seem  more  extreme  than 
It  really  was.  One  Httle  piece,  about 
"La  Maja  et  le  Rossignol,"  offered  op- 
portunity for  poetic  playing,  of  which 
Miss  Hess  took  full  advantage.  Un- 
fortunately the  Chopin  group  began 
very  late  in  the  afternoon.        R.  R.  G. 


Can  and  will  Mr.  Lafayette  Mulligan 
tell  our  readers  whether  he  is  related 
In  any  way  to  the  Mulligan  Guard?  Not 
tliat  a  Mulligan  was  the  captain  of  this 
famous  company.  Who  was  the  Mulli- 
gau  thus  honored  by  intrepid  troop.-j  of 
New  York?  Surely  not  the  Air.  Mulli- 
gan who.  for  a  long  time,  was  an  officer 
of  the  Connecticut  River  railroad.  (A 
locomotive  engine  was  named  after 
him,  one  of  the  good  old  kind,  with  a 
generous  and  flaring  smokestack  and 
gaily  painted  tender.) 

The  Mulligan  Guards  long  famous  by 
the  s-g-r-rand,  old  song,  with  music  by 
Pave  Braliam.  sung  at  Harrigan  and 
Hart's.  How  it  was  f-houlcd  and  whis- 
tled and  pounded'  on  the  piano  and 
played  discordantly  by  sheet-iron  bands 
in  the  early  'lO's! 

'.'We    crave   your   condescension,  we'll 

tell  you  what  wo  know 
Of  marching  in   the   Mulligan  Guards 

frotn  Sllgo  ward  b'?Vow. 
Our  captain's  name  was  Husscy.  a  Tip- 

pcrary  man. 
lie  carried  his  sword  like  a  Russian 
duke,  whenever  he  took  command. 


■".suggestive"  1  was  reminded  of  a  sign 
which  I  saw  a  ycer  or  two  ago  in  the 
window  of  a  Boylston  street  .shop.  U 
read:   "Sugscstlve  Wedding  Presents." 

Being  married  and  modest  1  dirt  not 
inquire  what  they  were. 

Another  •■sugge.siivo"  window  sign  -n 
i<  Treniont  street  hat  store  not  u  gieat 
while  ago  read:     "Hats  Cleaned  of  AH 

'^Boston  al^^■eys  has  had  a  reputation 
,as  the  homo  of  pure  and  careful  bng- 
lUsh.  .  ^-  ^-  WlLbARD. 

I  ME  AND  I 

i    (PsycihologT  defends  -It's  mc"  against  logic's 

"It  Is  T."— Mr.  ficorge 

Poor  Ronnie,  hard  as  .he  might  try,  _ 

Was  always  tripped  by  "me"  and  1. 

With  many  a  frown  athwart  his  freckles 
I  Ho  thought  of  them  an  Uydes  and 
I  Jekylls. 

'If  I  is  me  .and  mo  am  I," 
He  worked  it  out,  "I  wonder  why 
■When  all  I  have  is  truly  mine, 
■Wniat  comes  to  mc,  is  never  Ine. 

■tv'hile  puzzling  still  his  youthful  head 
The  measles  laid  "he"  up  in  bed. 
And  dealing  Murray  swift  reprisals 
He    cried    with    glee,   "Me's  Sot  the 
Lseles!  "  A.  W. 


"We  shoulder'd  guns,  and  march'd,  and 

maroh'd  away. 
From    Baxter   street,    wo    march'd  -to 

Avenue  A,  ^ 
With  drums  and  fife,  how  sweetly  they 

did  play. 

As  we  march'd.  march'd.  march'd  in  the 
Mulligan  Guard'--  " 
— — 
"^GQESTIVE" 
As  the  "World  Wags: 

As  I  read  your  comments  on  the  word 


WHO  WON   THE  WAR? 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

It  was  neither  the  leather  neclcs  nor 
the  greasv  gobs  what  won  the  war.  Tt 
was  us  giiys  what  stayed  at  home  and 
joined  the  r.  o.  t.  c.  we  ate  meat  only 
twice  a  week  and  poured  sugar  out  of 
a  long  necked  thing  what  looked  li'^e  «• 
salt  seller  but  wasn't,  and  we  sold  l.ib- 
fcrty  bonds  and  wore  what  the  sailors 
and  soldiers  didn't  wear  and  hell  m.in 
what  they  didn't  wear  wasn't  much, 
and  we  hollered  "hurray"  when  they 
went  overseas,  and  when  they  came 
back  we  listened  to  there  storys  and 
smiled  and  said  my  what  brave  men 
and  now  we  don't  want  any  war  ju.st  to 
find  out  which  is  best,  cause  we'd  have 
to  join  and  find  out  for  ourselves,  and 
we  like  sailors  better  cause  they  set  tho 
style  with  their  wide  pants  so  they 
could  run  better,  so  there. 

Pals  14th  cousin  on  his  mudder's  side. 

CABBIES  AND  NICKNAMES 

A  Londoner,  writing  about  tlie  disap- 
pearance of  horse-cabs  in  London,  asks 
what  has  become  of  the  old  drivers. 
"Tenacious  of  life,  full  of  ailmcnls, 
cheery  and  reminiscent,  they  live  on  in 
very  poor  houses,  cftcn.an  the  charity 
of  their  friends  and  relatives."  The 
Benevolent  Association  awards  annui- 
ties to  a  certain  number.  Lord  Roth- 
schild was  a  generous  friend,  at}d  long 
6B0  Lord  Rosebery  headed  an  appeal 
that  brought  in  thousands  of  pounds. 

Nearly  every  old  driver  had  a,  nick- 
name. Thus,  James  William  Hubbard 
was  known  as'"Nourishhig  Stout,"  be- 
cause he  protected  the  nap  of  his  silk 
hat  with  a  dressing  of  that  beverage. 
"Nothing  like  stout  for  keeping  down 
the  n-iP  of  a  silk  hat  after  rain."  Other 
nicknames  were  "Old  Jim  of  the  Law 
Courts."  "The  Father  Confessor," 
■  vaadington  Orutchy,"  "Little  Prince," 

■The  Fighting  Par.son." 
Wall  Whit.man  delighted  in  riding  on 

the   seat   with   drivers   of  Broadway 

omnibuses;     "tho   drivers,  'a  strange, 


And  in  the  poem,  "To  Think  of  Tlmo. 
Whitman  favo  a  graphic  description  ot 
the  burial  of  an  omnibus  driver. 

Are    taxl-drlvors    given  nicknames, 
Jocose  or  endearing? 

"THE  BOSTON  TITTER" 
As  the  World  Wag^; 

Tlio  Boston  titter  la  :-hamcful,  btJt  U 
It  exclusively  Boslonlan? 

You  write  as  follows:  "'Visiting  act- 
resses like  Miss  Terry,  must  surely  say 
to  thnmselve.s,  "So  this  is  Boston,  the 
home  of  culture.'  "  I  asked  Mi.ss  Terry 
late  la.st  week  if  the  affronts  of  the 
opening  night  had  continued,  and  .she 
replied  that,  up  to  tliat  time,  Boston 
audicncp^i  had  been  very  courteous;  that 
even  Monday's  littered  Ie.ss  than  those 
whhh  had  commonly  sat  before  the 
original  production  of  "Children  of  the 
Moon,"  lioth  in  New  Yort?  and  in  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 
And  for  myself,  I  must  confess  that  the 
performance  I  saw  on  Thursday  was 
met  with  the  most  tense  and  respectful 
silence,  follojved  by  enthusiastic  ap- 
'plause.  Yet  the  cancerous  titter  must 
be  acknowledged;  we  liad  hoped  It  was 
segregated  in  this,  our  cultured  town. 
Can  it  be  that  Ihe  superior  inlellecta 
of  tho  present  middle  West  have  also 
fallen    victim  to  this  e\il? 

The  whole  subject  .suggests  to  mc  a 
new  field  for  the  practical  psychologist. 
If  some  audiences  before  the  same  play 
arc  good  and  others  very,  very  naughty, 
he  should  devise  some  way  of  Improving 
the  second  sort.  Once  tlic  means  is' de- 
termined—and  it  must  be  found— we 
shall  have  producer*  of  serious  plays 
pa^■ing  for  the  nightly  services  of  an 
anti-litter  clacque,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  dismissed  from  Us  caustic  duties 
after  the  first  half-hOur,  provided  the 
audience  hag  sense. 

Expensive?  Well,  some  of  us  would 
have  seen  "'Liliom"  several  times,  had 
not  our  first  viewing  been  harrowed  by 
the  giggles  of  gallery  gods.       E.  P.  G. 

As  the  AVorld  Wags:, 

Y'our  dissertation  on  roasting  the  gig- 
gler  reminded  mo  that  in  .Arnold  Ben- 
nett's little  book   (not  among  the  best 
sellers).   "Literary  Taste  and   How  to 
Form  It,"  there  is.  this  sobering  thought 
for  the  incurable  titterer:    "'There  is  no 
logical  an.swer  to  a  guffaw.    This  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  is  merely  a  bad.  infan- 
tile habit,  in  itself  grotesquely  ridiculous. 
You  may  see  it  particularly  in  tlie  thea- 
'  tre.     Not   the   greatest*  dramatist,  not 
the  greatest  composer,  not  the  greatest 
actor   can   prevent   an   audience  from 
laughing  uproariously  at  a  tragic  .mo- 
ment if  a  cat  walks  across  the  stage. 
But  whv  ruin   the  scene  by  laughter? 
Simply  "because    tlie    majority   of  any 
audience   Is  artistically   childish.   .   .  • 
This    sense    ot    the    ridiculous   can  be 
cru.shed  bv  the  exercise  of  moral  force. 
It  can  only  be  cowed.    Yi-»'  have  to  de- 
cide whether  you  will  b».        the  side  of 
the  angels  or  on  the  side  of  the  nin- 
compoops.    There  is  no  surer  sign  of 
imperfect  development  than  the  impulse 
to  snigger  at  what  is  unusual,  naive  or 
exuberant.    And  if  you  choose  to  do  so, 
you  can  detect  the  cat   walking  across 
the  stage  in  the  sublimcst  passages  of 
literature.     But   more   advanced  souls 
will  grieve  tor  you." 

.JOHN  QUILL. 


(lor  i:'>.    'i'h'^  '  ■    '  ■With  meer- 

scl:a.um.    .Silver  1,1;  .  i  about  half 

the  money. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  was  presented 
Honio  yea,rs  nno  with  a  sliver-framed 
pipe;  bowl  and  Btem  with  silver  Ulndi 
ingH.     II  is  tt  pretty  thing,  but  when 
•moked  the  bowl  beoo>iie'»  unpleasantly 
hot,  he  telle  u«.   Mr.  Johnson  has  prpe* 
of  varied  build  and  worth,  all  of  them 
;  now  clogged  and  foul.    And  ho  he  emolte* 
I  a  T.  T>.  from  preference,  for  hie  »plnt  i« 
democrlitic  and  he  likes  to  call  himaolf 
'  a  w  orklneman,  a  day  laborer. 

GOOD  OLD  SPOT! 

.Vs  the  World  'Wat-s; 

Can  any  of  the  coiilrlbutore  to  your 
column  tell  the  rtaders  of  It  what  has 
become  of  the  spotted  coach. dog? 

You  recall  iilm?  .  When  the  old  coupe 
or  the  buggy  stood  waiting  at  the 
stoop,  there  was  »pot  directly  under  the 
forward  axlo,  his  nose  at  the  horse's 
heels,  waiting  patiently  for  tho  wel- 
come command  of  "Get  up"  from  the 
coachman.  You  can  sec-  him  now,  keep- 
ing exactly  the  same  pace  as  the  horse, 
paying  no  attentloh  to  Inquisitive  dogs 
that  ran  out  from  the  sidewalk,  a  sedate 
animal,  devoted  to  "his  horse."  Where 
is  Spot  in  these  days  of  the  flying  motor 
car?  ■  ■      T.  -p.  H. 


EVEN  WITH  THE  INITIAL  LETTER 

Our  country's  love  to  thee. 
We'll  ever  faithful  be, 

C.  Bascom  Slemp. 
We  love  thy  noble  name. 
And  in  our  Hall  of  Fame 
We  now  will  write  the  Same 

C.  Bascom  Slemp. 
NANNIE  O'  I'lDINBORROUGH 


When  Walt  Whitman  wrote  lon^;^|° 
•  of  ""tho  athletic  American  n^^^^^-^^^^r^' 
ing  in   public  to  ^y"-.'i!^°^J^Tn's  lA- 
had  he  any  thought  of  ^  worn 
auguration  as  Governor  of  iexas. 

I  J-    *Th..t  a  club  woman  I 

(    B.  H.  L.,  reading  th„t  a  ciuo  _ 

ot    Oklahoma    said    rleht  ^ 

"Women   work  in  order  ^o.^f  .^f^.^  jg 

men,"  remarked;  "And 

that  why  so  many  men  don  t  wor.c  • 

GAUDY  AND  FOOLISH 

Tobacco  pipes  in  silver  and  gold  are 
now  seen  in  shop  windows  of  Londom 
couple  of  pipes  with  golden  bowls  in 
^  case  can  be  bought  for  something  un- 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 

(1040) 

CRPME  DK  MBNTIUa 
The    night — ah,    lyany    years  ago- 
sweet  children,  vvas  tippresslvely  'blaclf. 
.V  low  wind  otT  tho  Blue  Ridge  rustled 
Ihrougli  the  great  trees.    Two  fingers 
uf  light  from  the  far  end  of  the  house 
stretched  shakily  across  the  lawn;  soft, 
witching  music  floated  to  us  as  we  eat 
across  from  each- other  at  a  little  gr^en- 
and  white  porch  table.  Houeysucklel 
How  radiant  she  had  been  in  the  lighted 
room:  her  glorious  asli  blonde  -  beatity 
set  oft  by  a  gray  cloud  of  a  dress,  sin- 
gle orchid  caught  at  her  throat.-  .  '.  . 
Tlie  immaculate  Cecil  suddenly  placed 
Itwo  lily-lilte  glasses  before  us,  and  fad-r 
led  back  into  tho  night.    Her  cigarette 
[glowed    througli    the    blackness.  •  ^  •  j 
A  big  yellow  moon  leaped  clsar  of  the.' 
horizon  as  we  raised  our  glasses  and 
I  clinked'  them.    "'Au  revolr,"  she  said, 
and  we  drank  the  emerald  stuff.  On 
her    hand   a   great    diamond— another 
man's — flared  like  an  evil  eye. 

Creme  de  inenthe!  Ah,  well — dear 
children— life  is  strange.  Perhaps  some 
other  sultry  summer  night,  when  a 
golden  moon  rides  low  through  an  ebon 
sky,  we  shall  s'lp  again  from  a  tall  cold 
gjass.  THE  LONG  SHOT. 

OXEN  VS.  ENGINES 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

Reminiscences  of  the  old  Fitchburg 
station  will  no  doubt  now  be  in  order. 
In  the  early  days  of  railway  stations  in 
jBoston  proper,  it  seems  that  the  engines 
were  not  supposed  to  enter  llie  station, 
W^hen  the  matter  of  the  flying  switch 
being  utilized  to  propel  the  tfain,  minus 
the  engine,  into  the  station  was  being 
discussed,  one  said  "that  in  the  earli- 
est days  some  other  method  was  used 

!to  bring  in  the  cars,  and  his  recollection 
was  that  oxen  were  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose."  ■  ■ 

Can  any  old  timer  throw  light  on  this 
subject?  N.  J.  L.  R.  . 

DOUBLE-CROSSED  ■ 

(For  As  the  Worid  Wags) 
Once  to  a    girlie  named  Lyde 
The   doctor  said,   "My!  "  you're  cross- 
eyed." 

'"Now  I  may  be,  that's  true. 

But  what  must  I  do?" 

To  which  the  old  doctor  replied: 

""Buy  the  Traveler,  my  dear,  and  begin. 
To  work  out  the  puzzles  to  win 
The  prizes  they  give 
And  as  sure  a.s  you  live 
Your  optics  will  soon  be  akin." 

Now  the  doctor  must  have  been  right,  . 
For  I'm  sure  they  helped  cure  Lyde's 
.  sight; 

Now  she's  not  cross-eyed  I  know,' 
But  she's  Cuckoo,  by  Jo! 
Tell  me,  is  that  not  a  worse  sort  of 
plight?  JACK  AUSTIN. 


KITCHEN   UTENSILS  OF  TODAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  appears  today  that  the  determina- 
tion of  justice  under  the  Volstead  act 
required  the  use  of  still  another  imple- 
ment of  decision  in  one  of  the  federal 
courts  in  your  lawless  city,  whereby  it 
was  demonstrated  tliat  26  ot  the  once  49 
bottles  that  had  hung  upon  the  wall 
contained  a  beverage  with  content  of 
2.02  per  cent,  of  alcohol  instead  of  being 
contented  with  the  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  which  members  of  Congress  de- 
.'■d'-rt  was  all  'the  American  people  could 
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stand  vithoui  ~tTie~cieeiine  aim  ram -ui 
the  republic.  The  report  of  the  episodt 
says:  "The  buleameter  In  the  present 
instance  strained  itself  to  register  the 
rneagre  lliough  technically  crlinin!;!  al- 
coholic content  of  Foley's  beer." 

Here  we  have  then  the  buleameter  to 
be  added  to  tho  hydrometer  and  the  al- 
coholometer to  one's  household  untenslls 
I  if  one  would  remain  a  householder  and 
j  not  become  through  Inadvertence  an  oo-j 
i  cupant  of  the  toinmon  jail. 
I     I  have  not  ac>iuired  the  alcoholometer 
•  as  was  suggested.   Domestic  use  of  one 
'  would  be  as  futile  a.s  the  attempt  to  pick 
!  nil  empty  pocket,  that  mooted  case  of 
I  fi.rmer  law  school  days.    I  see  no  pres- 
(fl  use  for  one  of  the  new  eugine.s,  as  I 
liftve  neither  beer  nor  bule.   I  have  an 
KHe,  nature's  own  hydrometer;  indeed, 
the  hens  are  generous;  but  I  have  no 
uso  for  it  as  a  scientific  instrument,  us 
the  water  pipes  froze  up  out  under  the 
road  the  other  night,  so  that  the  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  llfe-sustalnlns  ftuld 


nlshed  the  accompaniment^.  "T^ie  urg.i.r,- 
!st  was  Harold  F.  Schwab,  the  pianist 
Mildred  Vinton. 

Not  beln^  a  irizard — although  a  con- 
ductor of  his  ftne  ability  Is  not  much  less 
— Mr.  Dunham  cannot  accomplish  with 
Inadequate  resources  what  h«  Is  capable 
of  doing  If  he  had  more  abundant 
means  at  command.  Hie  material  varies 
from  season  <o  season.  The  sopranos, 
weak  last  year,  were  yesterday  on  hand 
In  force,  with  a  full  body  of  tone  to 
their  credit,  clear  and  sweet.  The  basses 
also  produced  a  firm  ton©  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  small  orchestra,  large  enough 
for  Jordan  hall,  would  sound  better  If 
the  brasses  played  far  less  loud. 

Mr.  Dunham  has  worked  wonder*  with 
h!a  chorus.  Sharp  as  duty  they  made 
their  attacks,  almost  as  neatly  their  re- 
leases. The  sopranos  especially  sang 
every  sentence  as  though  they  felt  Its 
meaning:.  In  the  "Ela  Mater"  they 
achieved  an  exceedingly  good  pianissi- 
mo, and  here  the  tenors  and  basses  did 
some  fine  shading,  which  is  a  marked 
improvement  over  what  they  could  man- 
age a  year  ago.  With  real  sensitive- 
ness to  Its  significance  they  sang  the 


ROSAPONSEU.E 


now  a  12-quart  pall,  and  will  proba-  j  opening  sentence  of  the  "Stabat  Mater. 


bly  remain  so  till  warm  weather. 
Amherst,  N.  11.      _^BEL  ADAMS. 

"At  the  club  he  starts  to  say,  'Isn't 
this  a  lovely  group  of  associates?'  But 
one  pokes  him  in  the  ribs,  another  slaps 
him  on  the  shoulder,  a  third  playfully 
knocks  his  hut  over  his  eyes,  and  out  of 
these  pokes  and  slaps  and  thwacks,  his 
breathing  takes  the  form,  'Scream  of  a 
bunch,  eh?'  "Some  gan^'.'  Can  you 
beat  it?'  "  •   ^  

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  read  In  the  Mail  Bag  of  The  Hera.d 
that  hauntlngly  pathetic  line,  "the 
rfiort  and  simple  flannels  of  tlie  poor," 
comes  from  a  parody  by  Croyin  Wells, 
published  in  the  Century  Magazine  of 
Felruarv,  1917.  The  Herald's  corre- 
spondent \  graciously  sejit  the  poem  in 

'"was  R  not  daring  of  Christopher  Mor- 
ley  to  publish  the  same  poem  under  the 
title,  "Klegy  Written  in  a  Country  Coal 
Bin,"  and  to  include  it  In  his  1917  vol- 
ume, "Songs  tor  a  Little  House" '^ 

Some  one    is  careless. 
Christopher? 

.ILOPEZ  CONCERT 


Can  it  be 
E.  P.  G.  I 


Symphony  hall  was  filled  to  over 
flowing  last  night,  so  great  was  the 
curiosity  'to  hear  Vincent  Lopez's  Con- 
cert Orchestra.  Mr.  Lopez  conducted. 
He  also  played  the  piano,  displaying  a 
beauty  of  tone  and  a  facility  in  execu- 
tion that  many  givers  of  piano  recitals 
might  well  envy. 

The  printed  program  of  15  numbers 
was  not  strictly  followed,    bi  the  first 
part  were  a  Russian  Fantasy  on  airs 
by  Rachmaninoff,  Cui,  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
kov  and   others;    "By   the   Waters  of 
Minnetonka,"  "Indian  Liove  Song,"  "Ec- 
centric" and  other  pieces,  among  them 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Blues,"  by  W.  C. 
Handy  and  Joseph  Nussbatim,  described  i 
on  the  program  as  a  "Symphonetta  in  j 
'Jazz',  etyle."    This  last  was  t!ie  most  ' 
ambitious  composition  on  the  program.  | 
The  first  pages  had  decider!  character, 
and  were  interesting.    Later  "Tlie  Birth 
of  'the  Blues'  out  of  ne^ro  tribal  dance  1 
and  slave-day  spirituals"  was  less  ef-  J 
fective.    The  passages  of  instrumental 
fury  had  little  or  no  significance.  And 
it  might  be  said  of  the  whole  concert 
that  the  more  pleasing  numbers  were 
those  of  a  simpler  nature,  delighting  by 
melody,    rhythm,   and    Ingenious  con- 
trasts of  instruments. 

Rliythm,  rhythm,  rhythm,  one  was 
often  i-^"*'"<l6d  of  the  ultra-modem 
school  insisting  that  the  future  of 
music  will  depend  on  rhythmic  devices, 
as  "Le  Sacre  du  Prlntemps"  of  Stra- 
vinsky Is  most  impressive  by  Its  rhyth- 
inic  solemnity  or  rage,  while  the  melo- 
dic figures  and  even  the  harmonic 
schemes  excite  at  the  time  less  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lopez's  orchestra  has  a  brilliant 
technic,  an  astonishing  plasticity.  It 
would  seem  to  be  composed  of  virtuosi, 
from  the  trumpeter  who  tridies  and 
flourishes  In  an  amazing  manner  in  the 
high  register  to  the  ever-busy  and  re- 
sourceful "traps."  Mr.  Lopez  is  able 
to  gain  greater  and  more  varied  ef- 
fects than  are  noticeable  In  other  or- 
chestras devoted  to  "jazz"  for  he  ad- 
mits a  certain  number  of  string  Instru- 
ments. The  great  audience  was  enthusi- 
astic. There  were  additions  to  the  pro- 
-rtn.  One  of  them,  a  "Biblical  Suite," 
5d  one  to  wonder  why  it  was  so  en- 
■tled.  Did  Hebraic  melodies  furnish 
c,ra6  of  the  thematic  material  ?  One 
ould  have  easily  spared  this  addition. 

i  PEOPLE'S  CHORAL 

xesceraay  afternoon  the  People's 
Choral  Union,  George  Sawyer  Dunham, 
conductor,  sang  Rossini's  "Stafeat  Ma- 
ter" In  Jordan  hall,  and  also  Mendels- 
sohn's "Hymn  of  Praise."  The  soloists 
were  Claire  Maentz,  soprano;  Abble 
Co.iley  Rice,  contralto :  George  H.  Boyn- 
ton,  tenor,  and  Frederick  Miller,  bari- 
tone. The  Boston  orchestral  players, 
Frank    L.    MacDonald,    principal,  fnr- 


Perhaps  presently  they  will  be  able  to 
pronounce  their  words  more  distinctly 
than  they  did  always  yesterday. 

But  If  the  People's  Choral  Union  sang 
only  half  as  well  as  they  sang  yesterday 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  them,  for, 
unlike  too  many  choruses  and  choirs, 
they  appreciate  the  Impropriety,  when 
they  are  singing  "unto  God  with  the 
voice     of     melody,"     of  slackness. 
They    may    not    sing    perfectly,  but 
It    Is    a    safe    guess    that    they  sing 
Just    as    well    as    they    possibly  can; 
more   may  be  asked  of  nobody,  but 
that    much    should    be    demanded  of 
everybody.     Often  It  Is  demanded  In 
vain.    The  devotional  warmth  In  Men- 
delssohn's chorale,  the  fervor  In  the  In- 
flammatus,  should  be  a  pattern  to  many 
a  body  of  singers.     All  praise  to  Mr. 
Dunham  and  his  chorus,  for  setting  the 
example. 

The  four  solo  singers,  blessed  with 
good  voices,  brought  vigor  and  Intelli- 
gen<:e  to  their  vrork.  Mr.  Boyn^ton  sang 
his  Mendelssohn  recitatives  and  airs 
most  success.fully,  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  their  Wieanlng  and  with 
clear  enunciation.  Mr.  Millar  sang  the 
"Pro  peocatls"  nobly,  and  his  part  of 
the  "Ela  Mater"  he  made  Impressive. 
M"^  Maentz  and  Mrs.  Rice  sang  their 
duets  oartlcularly  well.  All  the  soloists, 
and  the  chorus  too,  were  roundly  ap- 
plauded by  a  large  audience.  They  de- 
served to  be;  they  had  conviction  about 


them. 


K.  R.  G. 


At  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  second  concert  of  the  Stelnert 
series,  MIsa  Rosa  Ponselle,  dramatic 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  gave  a  recital,  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Stuart  Ross.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Aria,  "D'amour  suU'  all  rosee," 
(II  Trovatore),  Verdi,  Miss  Ponselle; 
Amarllll,  mla  boUa,  Cacclnl,  Chi  vuol 
la  %lngarella,  G.  Palslello,  Traeume, 
Strauss,  Hymne  au  SoUel,  Georges, 
Miss  Ponselle;  Etude,  B  major.  Etude, 

I  F  major.  Waltz,  A  flat  major,  Chopin, 

1  Mr.  Ross;  Aria,  "Ah  fors'e  lui,"  (La 
Travlata),  Verdi,  Miss  Ponselle;  Rain 
Dance,  Grunn,  The  Swan,-  Palmgreti 
Spoon  River,  Grainger,  Mr.  Ross;  The 
Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  Rimsky 
Korsakoff,  The  Night  Wind,  RolaJid 
Farley,     Lithuanian     Song,  Chopin 

;  H*me    to    Spring,    Ma^Fayden,  Miss 

'  Ponselle. 

I     There  are  few  singers  on  the  concert 

i  stage,  9nd  certainly  few  sopranos,  who 
have  the  range  of  voice  and  the  power 
that  are  Miss  Fonselle's.  Hers  is  a 
rich,  warm,  dramatic  soprano  voice 
that,  strangely  enough  reminds  one  In 
quality  of  Caruso's.     Like   him  and 

'  unlike  m.ost  sopranos,  she  is  master  of 
the  beautiful  full  chest  tones  as  well 
as  the  brilliant  head  tones,  and  her 
singing  moves  from  register  to  register 
as  easily  and  freely  as  an  organist 
produces  the  tones  on  his  instrument. 

Miss  Ponselle  was  in  fine  voice,  de- 
spite har  recent  illness.  In  a  hoop-  skirt 
opalescent  gown  trimmed  with  pearls, 
pink  head  dress  on  her  dark  hair,  and 
pink  slippers  peeping  from  beneath  the 

1  shimmering  lace  edging  the  hoop,  she 
was  a  beautiful  picture,  reminiscent  of 
Jenny  Lind.  And  when  she  sang  it  was 
as  when  a  bird  sings,  so  technically 
perfect  and  so  simple  in  effect.  Just 
one  little  sign  of  nervoasness  she  dis- 
played: the  exit  evidently  seemed  far 
from  the  piano  to  her,  so  that  she  took 
the  distance  on  the  run — not  a  very 
graceful  effect,  but  one  which  the  au- 
dience forgave  readily.  She  was  gener- 
ous with  encores,  and  played  the  a-c- 
companiment  to  the  last  one,  'K>\d 
Folks  at  Home,"  herself. 
Mr.  Ross  Is  an  excellent  accompanist. 


and  his  solo  pieces,  too,  were  much  en- 
  i  joyed  by  the  audlen^,  which  he  fa- 

Harry  Levine,  Pianist,  Is  thel^"-!  ^-^  ^  ^^^-^^  =^^''£^^' 


Soloist 


At  the  St.  James  theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  the  People's  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Molienhauer,  gave  its 
12th  concert.  The  soloist  was  Henry 
Lev're,  pianist  The  program  Included: 
Lalo,  overture  "Le  Roi  D'Ts";  Rimsky- 
Korsakoft,  concerto  for  piano  in  C- 
sharp  Minor,  Op.  30;  Na^el,  symphonic 
poem,  "Fairy  Tale,"  and  Rlmsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  caprice  on  Spanish  themes.  Op. 
34. 

This  pianoforte  concerto"  of  Rlmsky- 
KorsakoCs,  the  only  one  that  he  wrote 
for  the  pianoforte  as  a  solo  Instrument 
with  the  orchestra,  has  been  played 
here  at  one  of  the  Cambridge  concerts 
of  the  Boston  symphony  In  1914  when 
George  Proctor  was  the  soloist,  and 
again  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. 

"A  chip  from  Llerfs  concertos," 
wrote  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  in  his  euto- 
blography,  and  its  form  is  that  of  the 

B  flat  major  concertos  of  Liszt,  to 
whom  the  composer  dedicated  his  score. 
And  it  is  a  beautiful  concerto,  deserv- 
ing of  more  frequent  playing,  for  the 
charm  of  the  Russian  folk  tune  on 
which  it  Is  based  and  which  makes  its 
first  appearance  In  the  opening  bassoon 
6o!o,  for  its  brilliant  caden^3,s  and  soar- 
ing octave  passages,  its  Wl&e  allegretto 
In  the  guise  of  a  polacoa.  Its  beautiful 
and  exotic  little  Andante.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Levine,  an  excellent  musician, 
played  the  piano  solo  with  a  technical 
facility  that  was  never  obtrusive,  sen- 
sitively, poetically. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  Rudolph 
Nagel's  pleasant  and  sonorous  sym- 
■  phonic  poem  entitled  "Fairy  Tale," 
which  Mr.  Nagel  conducted;  the  over- 
ture to  Lalo's  "Le  Rio  d'Ys,"  an  over- 
ture of  the  pre-Wagnerlan  days.  In  the 
absence  of  "lelt  motifs."  although 
It  Is  dramatically  characterizing  the 
strange  old  Breton  legend  on  which  the 
libretto  was  based,  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's  "Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes," 
which  Mr.  Kouseevltzky  has  already 
played  this  season.  There  was  much 
applause  for  Mr.  Levine. 

Next  week  the  conductor  will  be 
Henry  Hadley,  the  soloist,  Arthur  Had- 
ley.  'cellist,  and  the  program  as  fol- 
lows: Hedyn,  Symphony  No.  12,  In  B- 
flat;  Hadley,  Suite  Ancienne  for  Violon- 
ceiio  (first  time  in  BoBton);  Grieg,  Two 
Norwegian  Dances;  Liszt,  "Love's 
Dream"  (arranged  for  orchestra  by  Vic- 


"Grounds    for  Divorce' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Wymouth  Theatre:  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Grounds  for  Di- 
vorce.' a  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted 
by  Gyy  Bolton  from  tho;  Hungarian  play 
by  Erno  Vajda.  Produced  at  Atlantic 
Caty  on  Feb.  25,  ]924.  Presented  by 
tl|«  Charles  Frohman  Corpcnition  In  as- 
sociation %vith  T/ee  .Shubert.  Empire 
Theatre,  New  York,  Sept.  2;i,  1924.  At 
Atlantic  City  and  In  Clhicago  (March 
24,  1924).  Bruce  McRae  took,  the  part 
of  Maurice  Sorbier. 

yia.rtr  Gladys  Burgess 

Marianne  Regnault  Cora  Witherspoon 

F^llx  Rc»rei  H.  F.eevcs-Smith 

Dents*  ^si  blcr  Ina  cialre 

Ltbtlie^  Rdwar.l  Ksefe 

Mfcurlce  Sorbier  .'....Philip  Morivale 

Marie  Ttogot  Glad.vs  Wilson 

Hetirlette  J>pschamps  Berllia  Belmore 

Marclicjse  (Juldo  l,onsonl  

Georeca  Renavent 

The  comedy  begins ~ct  a  slow  pace. 
TWs  is  the  fault  of  the  dramatist  or  the 
adaptation,  not  the  players.  There  Is  a 
great  dt^nl  of  talk,  and  the  talk  is  not 
witty,  not  of  engrossing  Interest  as  the 
necessary  rxposition;  It  is  more  like 
tlie  prrfunctory  conversation  of  guests 
at  a  dinner  party,  when  some  arc  late 
in  arriving;  when  punctual  ones  are 
■wondering  whpthcr  there  will  be  cock- 
tails. whetlHr  the  dinner  will  be 
spoiled;  whfu  there  is  the  wearisome 
standing  ami  weariness  is  on  the  faces. 
>But  the  tfrni)u  quiciJens  mlilway  in  the 
act,  and  ihe  manner,  the  voieo  and  the 
.slgrnincint  :  iiiiU.  of  Mr.  Reeves-Smith 
are  always  delightful  even  when  a 
dramatist  has  given  him  only  conven- 
tional line-  of  polite  eomedy.  Mr. 
Keeves-Smilh  takes  the  part  of  Felix, 
a  plfllOEophlcal  and  pleasantly  cynical 
house-friend  and  counsellor;  the  comedy 
man  dear  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  the 
y«ung*r,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  who 
bon'owed  hi  in  from  Dumas. 

Slauriee  Sorbier  is  famous  'as  a  law- 
yer for  olitaining  divorces.  'Women 
meditate  a  divorce  in  the  hope  ot  re- 
taining him  in  court.  His  clients,  these 
women  whose  husbands  are  neglect- 
ful, poor  providers,  or  unfaithful, 
brutal,  are  all  handsome.  Plain  women 
do  not  seek  to  be  divorced,  the  dram- 
atist says,  they  arc  glad  to  keep  what 
they  have  obtained.  Maurice  puts  his 
work  first.  Unconsciously  lie  neglects 
his  wife;  he  forgets  the  second  anni- 
versary ot  the  "'cddlng  day,  does  not 
(■'join  a  theatre  partv.  and  thus  wounds 
,  .deeply  his  wife's  feelings,  .ill  becau.se 
'  liCi  has  a-'  fascinating  client  in  the  next 
■ppiiis-   lias  not  been  jealous,  but 


hurt  !iiid  M  urr.  'l  on  by  the  catty  con 
nir  iits  of  her  dear  friend  Murianne, 
rcp  i  ache's  her  husband  bitt'-rly,  thn.- 
an  inkstapd  at  him,  misKlng  his  lie:'  l 
but  f-"pottjng  lil^  .-ihlrt  front,  and  t';,' 
out  uf  the  hcusi:,  threatening  to  divorce 
him 

.A  .< \  ^rbler  in  about  to 

wed    ->l..i  Oil  the   day   of  the 

weddiiiii  iH  i'i;-*'  <  all8  and  hhKs  him  to 
procure  ilivor.-e  from  her  Italian 
busbaniJ.  nli'i;ii  ^he  has  been  a  wife 
only  ill  I  11  .Slie  has  fle<i  from  Koine 
with  lyo,  _  jn  ill  an  aeroplane  and  pur- 
poses to  n)nU<:  liim  No.  :i.  She  tells 
kn  extraordinary,  .a  preposterous  story, 
Whlcii  IM.-iurioe  swallows,  while  with 
each  detail  of  It  his  love  for  Denlse  re- 
turns. Marianne,  treated  as  Denise 
was  treated,  sulks,- rages' and  throws  a 
bottle  of  ink,  this*  time  at  the  Coolly 
aggravatinij  .Felix,  but  this  time  the 
Ink  Im  red,  and  Felix,  dodging,  saves 
both  head  and  shirt. 

The  second  act  is  the  act,  thougli  the 
wiles  and  the  confession  oC  Denlao 
Md  the  slowness  of  Maurice's  compre- 
hension in  the  'third  are  stuff  for  com- 
edy, made  excelloiit  by  MIsr  Claire's  art. 

The  subject  of  divorce  Is  lightly,  at 
ttanes  oynicaily  treated,  as  befits  these 
Mys  wiien  Otie  succession  of  marriages 
Mnong  divorced  couples  reminds  one  uf 
IL  progro.s.slve  euchre  paKy.  say  rather 
of  a  (lumcr  where  soup  Im  eaten  at  one 
house,  Iho  flsh  at  another,  and  .so  on 
through  the  courses;  when  divorce  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  indoor  sports.  But  Denlflc  In  her 
heart  thinks  nobly  ot  marriage  ;  FeJIx, 
In  spite  of  llLs  hartbed  words,  is  «  pa- 
tient, much  endurtng  husband;  while 
Maurice  never  had  broken  his  marital 
vow.  And  so  the  moralities  are  saved, 
though  we  are  not  sure  about  Mari- 
arn^'s  past,  present  or  future. 

The  comedy  was  well-played.  Miss 
Claire  .showed  effective  versatility  In 
her  portrayal:  in  her  pride  of  her  hus- 
band's pompous  elociuence  In  a  .supposed 
argument  for  a  woman  seeking  divorce 
from  a  neglectful  husband — all  the  time 
he  was  unoonseiously  depicting  himself; 
in  her  growing  impatience,  her  vexa- 
tion and  then  her  grief  at  his  forgetful- 
nesa  of  a  day  sacred  to  her;  in  her  rage 
— though  in  the  wfclrlwind  of  her  pas- 
sion she  was  too  tften  verbally  unin- 
telligible; but  above  all  in  watching  the 
0tf.ect  of  her  slory  of  the  past  year  with 
all  the  harrqwing  details — the  wonder 
l8,  sho   kept  a  straight  face— on  her 

credulous  and  Irritated  ex-husband.  ShW, 
was  aroh,  roguish,  sentimental  In  turn, 
irresistible  and  adorable. 

yvc  have  already  spoken  of  the  well- 
graeed  aelor  Mr.  Reeves-Smith,  whose 
significant  diction  with  bearing,  facial 
i  emphasis  and  quiet  art  are,  refreshing 
in  these  days.  Mr.  Merlvalc.  earnest, 
virile,  was  at  times  conventional  In  ver- 
bal and  physical  e:<presRlon,  not  always 
the  perplexed  husband  of  continental 
comedy,  while  Miss  Claire  has  the 
Gallic  grace  and  esprit.  Mr.  Renavent 
was  aiuu.«lng  without  extravagance  as 
the  Impetuous  air-pilot.  Mr.  Reese 
gave  true  character  to  a  small  part. 
Miss  ■\Mlherspoon  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  the  part  demanded  of  her  only 
inyl'nuations  and  high  temper.  j 
A  largo  audience  was  warmly  ap- 
plausive.   ! 

Chicago  Civic  Opera  u 

i  -^^^°^ivirstra"«n-;:^'%-i 
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.'.  .Cyrona  'Van  Gordoti  I 


Chicago 
cast; 
The  King 

Kadamee  '-"^'^  ^^^.^  ^talsa 

Alda.  viritlll"  I<ai»arl 

Ttamfls  .c»»are  rormlchl 

Arnonasro  •      K,|ja»jeth  Kerr 

PrleBtess  t^oAdvIco  Ollvlero 

A,  Messenger  •  ^iXrto  M«ran-zonl 

^"slncc  an-  opera  season  should  open 
with  pomp  and  circumstance,  what  wore 
Tultablo  opera  to  set  on  the  st^go  than 
"Aida"?  1'here  Is  none.  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  an  "opening  night'  aro 
concerned.  But  after  all  there  arc  oth- 
ers Uiat  would  answer  the  purpose  rea- 
sonably well,  and  Verdi's  great  oi^ra 
would  benefit  if  it  could  be  laid  aside 
for  a  few  years,  till  opera  managers 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  an  opera  ot , 
.show  and  pageantry.  ^Vh<•n  it  came 
forward  onco  more,  after  a  decent  rest, 
newly  studied  with  care  such  a.s  T|^s 
lavished  on  the  recent  re%ival  of  l-ai- 
staff."  again  the  great  ♦)ld  work  would 
come  into  its  own. 

The  opera  last  night  was  brilliant  to 
see  No  pains  or  expense  had  been 
spared  that  might  magnify  the  opulence 
of  the  setting.  The  stage  looked  vast 
and  mysterious.  The  pictures,  rich  In 
color,  were  genuinely  suggestive  of  a 
curious  land  that  might  well  be  Egypt; 
pyramids  in  the  di.^tance.  "Cleopatra.8 
Needle,"  a  stretch  of  de-verl  hot  in  ine 
sun  all  helped  on  the  illusion,  and  for 
varletv  of  pageantry  in  the  scene  or 
triumph,  nobody  could  ask  '<"■  ") ore. 

The  performance,  regarded  from  tne 
point  of  view,  with  '"•l>lcl\'«;^was  pre- 
sented, was  very  good.  All  the  princi- 
pal singers  had  excellent  voices,  m 
varying  degrees  they  knew  hew  «  sins, 
and  they  were  all  thoroughly  at  home 
In  the  routine  of  their  roles.  W  tht-m 
all  Miss  Ralsa  carried  oft  the  I'o"'^'^^' 
for  within  a  year  or  so  she  has  ecan  ii 
great  light,  which  has  taught  her  to  re- 


HI    torcmB  I''" 

>t    night    HllO  K'< 

with  11  sploiulor 


of  t'lllO 


,„70iil  In  UV8  very  young;  <Jay»  '* 
Xn  lif  promise,  ^^y^-;^^  ^'^^JZ- 

a--,,.-,  snmll  feat   lu  '  Alda  W 
...^"il^leneo   ^^       vry   larg«  and 


O 


ure  111"  whllf>  tli<.  ;:p..M ■..  uIh r.  IIih  AtUMi', 
mg,  the  xliiiflni--  itu-i  cIl.-Ml:)  of  revu*'  ttt 
ItM  bPBl  hart,t)i<  lf  I'lay-  . 

It  I'.  hnposBll'lp  t"  ff'm"  "way  nrom 
this  f>nlorlalnn\cnl.  (Irsl  of  without 
a  cumpllnifnt  Tor  Ned  Wayburn. 
mouMc-  of  Bhow  tflrlH  li.  Iho  (Ian-'-,  In- 
vcnlor  of  ;i,nnocuvrc..-..  of  evolullouo.  ol 
rorm:illon»;  uvor  all  Uuse  ye*M  h"  hM 
clon«  ..othlng  bctt'T.  Thus  the  onsen  - 
ble*.  ^,^cr,^  all  a  ph^Rxurn  to  •;>°>  " 
thoii'  unity,  tii  enchanting  rylhni,  m 
luotr  clouk-llUo  i.ifol«lon. 

For  Ihp  Bpccl».,ular  elfccts,  It  i« 
tirely    too    murh    to  RO 
rinouffh    to  say   that  l'"'"'"    ,  " 

aitaiu  l"".  II  al  work,  that  t)|or<s  iM  tho 
zCfoUlu'.   opulence,   tho  'Hvl.sh  Imnd 
ovorywh,-re.  n.  HturtUng  embroidery  of 
th«  tho  exotic,  the  blziirrc. 

Then  for  novelty,  there  wa-s  the 
Shndoweraph  that  bad  th«  houHo  in  an 
uproar.  In  ouch  progrfl.m  there  n ere 
Shadowgraph  colored  ftlassen  for  the 
onlooker.    Adjuatlnp  the  '  « 

..shadows  of  the  P«'-f ;r"lff„.'r of 
on  tho  screen,  thero  was  the  effea  of 
tho  actors  doing  their  .stunts  on  th* 
heads  ot  the  onlooker,  pouring  boll  ng 
water  over  n.«.  disrobing  act.s  right  fee- 
....„„„,  ......u...,  |fo,>>  our  noses,  with  tho  d.HCarded  ral- 

llo 'l-ord  Krne»t  l.awford  ,„(,„ts  thrown  on  cur  laps.       ,    ,  , 

•e  .     Msrgarrt  Bryn  eom.'dlaus  had  full  play.  .Tohniiy 

ham.-  David  ^'"'"^It^JJ^,"  ThV«  periU,u.s  and  rugged  style 
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MEET  THE  WIFE"] 

UOT.IilS  T 11  E  A  T  n  E— "Meet 
Iff,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by  I<ynn 
arllng.  Staged  by  Bert  French.  Tro- 
1,-rtd  bv  Stewart  and  KVench.  Klrst 
rformancft  In  Now  York  at  tho  Klaw 
icatre,  Nov.  26.  1023.  First  time  in 
ston.    The  east: 

rtruds   l.'nnij:  Mary  Bolanrt 

.r^oy  T.fnnox  ChiirlM  Uallon 

rl.  Brll«.my  I'alrl.-la  Calvert 

■lor  SiBUiiton  Hiilph  Glflver 

uorv  nrown  ■'"'">  Maroney 


■Meet  the  Wife"  Is  a  most  amuslni?       comedy  was  in  his  funnlc  

tivo    on    the    woman    of    stTay    et-  gormandizing   Tlcrt  Wiceler. 

Mons.  the  woman  wlUi  a  passion  for  '    ■      ..„don.   in  several  .scenes,  not- 

therlng  In  celebritlc.-f.  for  the  fnrsuit  Tiavo  Stamper,  offered 

random     cult.s,     for     provocative  ^tvle  of  comedy,  nenrlng  the 

norousness.  for  wilting  platitudes,  and  "       demarcation,  backing  away  di(S- 

manipulation    of   every   one's   uf-  ,^,0^  something  new  In  "busl- 

irs.       .\     fascinating     meddler.     a Ic^eeiij ,  g>yinh_^^_       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

stfrieal  faddlBt,  she  is  an  older  Bis 
••  of  Dulcy. 

And  I-ynn  Starling  has  written  a 


EUC- 


ness,"  and  giving  it  with  the  air  of 
snontaneity.  ■  Charles  King,  our  own 
7"  ion  way.  .vUh  his  Ingratiating 
wars  always  and  forever  personable, 
Tang 'hfs  many  songs  in  his  soft  way, 

•■  ■   "    -      ,      danced  bis  many  steps  neatly  and  wlth- 

irable  repartee,  her  °  ,  -.pj^nsje.  Hazel  Dawn  fiddled  again. 
IP  help  of  the  artls-  with  tho  "Amachewers,"  and 

behold  her  in  a  new  style,  as  she 


,os«ful  comedy  about  her  and  her  aes 
Ihetie  panderings,  her  changing  devo- 
llons.  her  unanswerable  repartee,  her 
IruUlbllllv.    AVith  th 

llo  and  flat-footed  Victor  Staunton  she 


Prepares  for  the  lionizing  of  Philip  I.ord,,  ps"Rave7the*'r;3le""of  the  raucous  voiced 
he  novelist  who  understands  women,  „\'^^,.  „.„ma.n  In  the  tragi-comlc  eplsoao 
,nd  whom   she   has  obtained  for  hcrl 


iieet  of  three  days  after  an  exhaust- 
ng  three- hour  session  with  his  man- 
.ger.    She  flutters  about  with  flowers, 
iccepts  Victor'.?  proposal  for  her  daugh- 
er.  wheedles  her  husband  Into  meeting 
'he  novelist,  weeps  at  tho  thought  of 
Iher  first  husband,  now  dead,  a  "h;gh 
[minded  man,  but  weak." 
I  Philip  I-ord  arrlve.s,  and  she  dlscov- 
lers  that  he  Is  her  first  husband,  whom 
ihe  had  thought  dead,   after  his  die- 
lappearance   In    the    midst   oC   the  San 
Vancisco  earthquake.    Uarvey  Lennox, 
nowing  nothing  of  this,  discovers  that 
■hilip  Lord  is  Interested  In  real  estate, 
land   not   In    the   least   the  effeminate 
novelist  he  had  expected.    And  Doris, 
the  daughter,  who  refuses  to  marry  the 
[asthmatic  and  flat-footed  A'letor.  dis- 
covers   that   her   reporter,    whom  she 
loves,    has    arrived    to    interview  the 
celebrity  and  to  get  k  "scoop"  for  his 
jpaper. 

And  so  the  comedy  runs  through 
li'three  acts,  excellently  contrived,  a 
skilful  bit  of  theatrical  craftsmanship. 
There  Is  confusion  when  Gertrude  I^n- 
nox  discovers  that  she  is  no  better 
than  a  bigamist,  and  when  Harvey 
Lennox  discovers  that  he  is  still  mar- 
ried to  tho  woman  whom  Philip  Bel- 
laniy  had  been  skilful  enough  to  desert. 
And  aa  the  play  ends.  Harvey  T.ennox  Is 
Off  in  pursuit  of  another  earthquake;. 
t)nrl3  and  her  reporter,  are  married, 
and  off  to  Egypt;  Gertrude  Lennox  has 
been  deserted  on  all  sides. 

The  company  Is  a  capable  one.  and 
Mary  Boland  plays  Gertrude  ]--cnnox 
with  a  lightness  and  subtlety,  a  swift 
coquetry,  that  prevents  her  from  being 
a  theatrical  exaggeration;  in»e  Dulcy 
she  Is  a  delicious  bor<>.  Mr.  l.awford 
played  Philip  Lord  with  a  slow  humor; 
Mr"  Dalton  was  an  amusing  and  likable 
Har\ey  Lennox,  an  exasperated  but  tol- 
eraJit  second  husband;  Miss  Calvert  was 
an  attractive  Doris.  Jlr.  Glover  as  the 
dolorous  aesthete  had  a  tendency  to 
lapse  Into  burleque.  There  was  a  large 
and  much  amused  audl<>nce.         V'..  G. 

ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per- 
Iformancc  In  Boston  of  the  ISth  editioti 
of  Zlegfeld  Follies.  Staged  by  Ned 
■Wayburn.  "Words  by  Paul  Gerard 
I.SBJith.  Lyrics  by  Gene  Buck.  Music 
Iby  Victor  Herbert  and  Dave  Stamper. 
■Seenic  investiture  by  Joseph  Urban. 
ICasphis  Ji'reeborn  conducted.  '  The 
'irlnclpals  wero  JTazel  L>awn,  Charles 
[King,  .lohnny  Dooley,  the  .Mosconi  fam- 
lily.  William  Ro.sfcUo;  Janu.'s  Kelso.  Belle 
iDe  Monde,  ]A)n  Hasr.all,  Alext^uder, 
Ivakoviefl,  Dave  Stamper,  Edna  Leedon, 
|Bert  and  Betty  \Vheele.r. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Zlegfeld  with  his  ISth 
I  production.  Hitching  bis  wagon  to  a 
Iliigh  star  in  his  earlier  productions,  he 
l]ha.<!  excelled,  treaded  water,  fallen — not 
(very  often,  it  Is  true — below  his  own 
IslauQard,  bobbed  up  serenely,  which 
leads  us  up  to  last  night's  performance, 
I  by  and  large,  head  ;aiicl  shoulders,  over 
[anything  he  has  piieviously  attempted. 
JTlii!  even  balance  otf  this  porformam-e 
^ill  not  be  denied.   ^Ime  and  again  be 


,jt  the  Sloppy  .loneses. 

And  the  girls,  more  S>ny  than  ever 
Mr.  Zlegfeld  has  surely  th.s  time,  i 
over,  flne-combod  the  Oarden  of 
Pulchritude.  Follies  '"deed  It  is. 
abounding  In  Ihe  trivial;  and  after  all, 
U  surely  is  the  trivial  that  relieves  the 
stress  of  our  work-a-day  -^'o^d.^^  ^ 


Lion  and  the  Mouse" 


ST    JAMES  THEAT:R.E-"The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse."  a  drama  In  four  a^B, 
bv  Charles  Klein.    The  cast: 
Ji-Hn  Burk..  t  m-der  v/-'«,^--Ke"  e',1 

el.l.tey  RoHsmore  .••.'Ann^  Lnyng 

Klltonobert;:::::::'.' ■■Roberta  I.ec  aanc 
KhIo  Kouori^. . .  . . .  TTlora  Frost 

Mr.q.   noBS'iiors  ■  3,akeMey 

.  Marie  Lalloz 
The  St  Jan'.es"  Theatre  people  pro- 
duced an  old-timer  in  the  form  of 
.'The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  a  dranm 
that  was  first  produced  20  ^ears  ago 
.and  was  last  seen  here  six  years  since 
!n  was  CMeedingly  popular  then  and 


ho3  been  revived  many  tlme.i.  but  a 
fresh  Inapectlon  ronvlneoa  one  that 
theatrlcalT  methods  aiter  and  tastes 
change  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  personal- 
ity on  the  stage  was  Mr.  Hall,  who  took 
the  part  of  tho  ruthletid  jiiUlionaire, 
bound  at  all  costs  to  impeach  the  vir- 
tuous Judge  who  stand.'}  in  his  way. 
He  acted  with  a  bluff  force  that  can'led 
well.  Mr.  Nedell  struggled  with  the 
terribly  mushy  role  of  tho  hero,  but  was 
wen  nigh  overcome  by  oljvlous  handi- 
caps. JTr.  Richards  as  tho  "English" 
secretarv  contributed  a  successful  blf- 

:MIss  Hlt2,  as  the  clever  girl  Who  out- 
wits the  wicked  old  llnancier.  Incident- 
ally capturing  his  son.  was  the  "mouse" 
who  gnawed  apart  the  entangling  ropes. 
She  played  the  part  with  earnestness 
and  ititelligence.  But  the  role  of  Shir- 
ley Rossmore  dmands  a  strapping  Juno- 
csque  young  person,  capabl  of  dotn- 
inating  the  scene  and  of  roiling  out  the 
platitudes  the  author  has  put  in  her 
mouth  as  though  they  really  meant 
something.  Miss  Hitz  Is  too  Bli^htly 
built  for  that. 

A  whole  Btageful  of  people  who  ap- 
peared in  the  first  act  promised  well 
but  disappeared  utterly  and  completely 
thereafter.    It  was  to  be  regretted. 

J.  E.  P. 


nv  11         "  I  h.'  Two   

vecounUcd  in  llH  evolullouH  l.i" 
tale  Of  temporarily  thwarted 
mn,ance  bstwften  l^vo  young  thinga  '<t 
unequal  station.  ImiI  applauded  hea»ll'y 
th-  vvhlmslcttl  a. Ml  path.lic  old  In- 
ventor aH  acted  by  Percy  Foster. 

In  1621  tho  Jew.lt  Players  presented 
It  for  tho  first  time  In  Am»rl(!a.  under 
tho  titli"  "Mr.  Varndon'8  DaughterB, 
and  with  tho  Bamo  delightful  Mr.  Fos- 
ter carrying  on  his  quaveriug  itock 
the  burden  of  the  phiy  placed  theic 
Irrevocably  by  tho  author.  Mr.  ClU  o 
played  the  O.vford  don  In  that  vroAuc- 
tlon.  and  May  Bdiss  played  Christine. 

Last  night  It  was  "Uncle  Anyhow 
which  Copley  patrons  went  to  see.  Dui 
It  turned  out  to  be  tho  same  sto  y 
about  tho  Famdon.s  with  part  of  tlio 
b,st  act  clipped  oft.  ('live  and  Mixs 
Ediss  repeated  their  former  roles,  and 
Mr.  Hulso  donne<l  tho  gray  beard  ana 
a.ssumed   the   quavering  volco  of  the 

'"Farndon  Is  an  lmpracti.-,al  but  l^vabU 
old  gentleman  who  Is  cursed  with  too 
much  ambition.     Ho  \sanls  to  create 
marvelous  air.-^hips  which  will  sohc  th^ 
question  of  supremacy  in  the  next  w»rj 
(this  was  supposed  to  bo  previous  to 
tho  late  con(llct),  but  the  government 
doesn't  realize  their  Importance.  ine 
result  Is  that  tho  butcher  and  the  baker 
wait  Impatiently  for  their  money,  and 
the  two  daughters  go  to  work,  one  in 
the  chorus.   Tho  other  falls  In  love  wltlx 
a  scion  of  wealth.   Enter  a  tunny,  bash- 
ful, stammering  Oxford  don,  one  Jtegi- 
nald.  who  talks  higher  metaphysics  and 
Is  quite  shocked  at  tho  sight  of  the  silk 
slocking  which  Ermynlrude   (no  lets) 
deftly  mends.    Ho  is  the  cousin  who 
comes  to  announce  that  George's  Ivato 
parents  are  on  the  way,  and  then  for- 
gets  it.     They   arrive,   and   with  icy 
grandeur    and     Insult.-i    declare  that 
George  shall  not  marry  Christine.  WJtH 
Napoleonic  dignity  and  trembling  loy- 
alty for  his  brood,  tiio  poor  Inventor 
dismisses  them,  and  in  bis  pride  tells 
even  George  not  to  come  back. 

Then  there  is  a  period  of  hard  time?., 
Willi  Ermv  chorusing  for  all  she  Is 
worth  and  wondering  what's  tlio  good  of 
it  all  wlieu  a  millionaire  with  no  good 
Intentions  would  aid  her.  ChrLstine 
teaching  dancing  and  the  father,  having 
met  his  Waterloo  when  bo  pried  into 
tho  children's 'cash  box,  to  get  inon^y 
for  material  for  his  inventions,  hnally 
accepting  a  job  .making  "expiring  pigs 
and  other  funny  toys.  AL  la.st  the  re- 
union-George comes  back  from  abroad. 
His  father,  having  shelved  his  truly  dis- 
agreeable wife,  consents  to  the  match. 
'Meanwhile  the  truly  funny  Keglnad 
makes  «iwlward  •  »nd  iJalntul  love  to 
Krn\yntrude  and  wins  her  heart  in  the 
best  scene  in  the  play. 

As  Mr    Sutro  wrote  this  piece,  the 
much-longed-for   officer    in    gold  lace, 
comes   dashing   In   at   the   fjnlsh  and 
deferentially  requests  the  old  inventor 
to  part  with  his  great  Inventions  for  a 
million  or  so.     That  was  the  way  )t 
was  plaved  In  England,  and  also  under 
the  iusplces  of  Mr.  Jewelt.     U  gave 
the  poor,  picked-on  old  man  tlie  Ust 
word— It    justified    his   long   years  ot 
striving,  and  proved  that  he  wasn  t  a 
bit  batty  after  all.    One  wonders  i.h> 
this   reward   was   denied   to  Mm 
night.     When  the  .nirtain  went  do«n 
on  the  last  act  he  was  d«=P"ved  of  his 
one  reason  for  living;  he  was  sudden  3 
knocked  down  from  the  sublime  heights 
o   the  patriotic  martyr  and  fransformed 
h  to   a  pathetic  and   rather   siliy  old 
man.     I"  sh°^t. 

into  smithereens.  JJ^-  >-  ■ 
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I,    arilniniM  trfflTi'd  >>• 
iiruinenl:.     urn!     •  ut 
1.  iiiuKunerit  of  111.   auii  '  ■ 

The  profrum  .-ilto  I;i'Ik 
:ind    TlouglHH,    '"0  "l''l'l<|l. 

from  I..onOon;  the  I''our  J  ' 
batic  expertil  JC.  E.  T'or<l,  1- 
dent  of  the  Face  Trust";  '^"^ 
and  Nan  Sterling.  In  feat.i  of  t.trengtli 
and  agility  on  the  flying  rIngH;  as  w»U 
as  several  motion  picture  reolc. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Boston  Opera  House;    Charpentler  s 
"Ixiulse  "  given,  with  the  omission  of 
atelier  scene,  by  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  Baklanoft 

The  Father   Maria  Claeaaene 

The  Mother   Mary  Oarden 

1-oulBO  Fernand  Anaaeau 

.Jullen.....  ^^"^     Jo»»  Mojlca 

King  of  Foola   Mojlca 

"  ,?;:or»v;.-.v-c,,»;»u,,  ...... 

,0  down  to  tM>  next  BmmMn  • 

>  with  a  cra7.e  for  symbolism? 
t«  her  lover's  arms  is  omittea  i"" 

if.1t'.^^~"t.f£^»rri:^s 

citv   of   pleasure,   and  tnere 
'  that  is  dramatic,  much  tn"  ^^^hat^s 
Kpautiful,  emotional  and  stirr  ng.    x  = 
fi^cf  art  is  especially  Impressive,  with 

music  given  ^°  y^^je^^J^.^'^^hole  opera.! 
W""per™ce''^last  night  was  an  j 
,         „       c^vprv  way.    Miss  Gar-  1 
,  ^^wls  vo«  "y  Tnrdrl^itlcally  closer 
ifn  rhamentier's  heroine  than  she  has 
leen  for'^som^.  seasons.    Her  voice  was 
fresher,  it  was  under  firmer  c°-^'^o^,;^ 
Lvqti    more    expressive.      There  were 
i  7ewer  ^'Gardenisms"   in  her  portrayal. 
'  There  was  a  more  life-like  representa- 
Uon  of  the  girl  caught  and  ruined  by 
he  lure  -of  Paris.    .Some  "^'Sht  wish 
[hit  she  would  acquire  a  new  outfit  of 
gettures,    but   her    adorers  )vo"'<l 
live  her  otherwise,  for  to  them  Miss 
Garden  is  nearer  and  dearer  than  any 
character  she  endeavors  to  impersonate. 
If    as    Louise    she    occasionally  re- 
i  minds  one  of  Thais  and  other  heroines 
^al ways  excepting  her  exquisite  Mftli- 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "Uncle  Any- 
jhow."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Alfred 
Sutro.  with  the  following  cast: 

'.Reginald  Claughton  ......  li  E  Cniva 

Ermyntrurte  Farndon  .  .Isat.ierine  i^tamimf; 

iKK-hara  Faradon  C.  Wordsley  Hu  »b 

Christine  Farndon  .^L'.r?,"*' J,  f 

Oeorse  Ployer   '.:,;  - 

(,I,aay  Ales  Floyer  ElspeUi  Dudgeon  , 

Mr    Flovar.     ..;  Pranola  Compton 

Porter   Richard  AVhorf  \ 

F'iza  j.-in'e  ^'^y  Currier 

I-   Pftler. ;  Alan  Mowbray 

Varied  is  the  career  and  changeable 
title    of    this    well-woni  comedy 
1  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sutro.  and  by  a 


B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

Seldom  are  so  many  vaudeville  favor- 
l  ites  found  on  U.e  same  bill  as  are  seen 
,  this  week  at  B.  F.  KeRh's  Theatre.  An 
!  exceptional  variety  of  acts  met  with 
general  approval.    Large  audiences  a*- 
■tended  the  performances  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  last  evening. 

Robert  Warwick  renewed  his  popu- 
larity with  Boston  theatre-goers  and  re- 
ceived an  especlaily  warm  greeting  on 
his  appearance  in  "Bonds  That  Sepa- 
'rate,"  a  drama  in  2V,  scenes,  in  which 
1  he  is  ably  supported  by  Miss  Mary  Hal- 
lliday.  Colin  Hunter  and  H.  Tamamota 
James  .L  Corbett,  the  former  world's 
champion    pugilist,    and    Jack  Norton 
'  presented    a    breezy    eomedy  sketch. 
■  Taking  the  Air."  which  kept  the  audl- 
'  encf  in  continual  laughter. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  appearance  of  Vera  Lavrova  (Bar- 
oness Rovce-Garrett).  coloratura  prima 
donna,   accampanied  by  Mark  Smolz- 
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,  Lee  Rose  and  Katherine  Moom  wMth 
;  their  four  dancing  girls.  Grace  Heath_ 

Miriam    Conway,  Kvelyn 

Zella   Madcap,   gave    an   exhibition  of 

some  remarkable  dancing. 

Fred  Galetfuand  lola  Kokin  also  gave 

an  excellent  exhibillon  of  ^'^"^  "S'  and 

introduced  the  only  dancing  monkey  Iti 


,  sande-she  was  nevertheless  more  than 

an  interesting  apparition. 
I     Mr.  Ansseu  confirmed  the  deep  im- 
1  oression  he  made  last  season  by  the 
-      v[gor  and  charm  of  his  singing  and  by 
his   spirited   acting.     JuHen.  however^ 
is  a  shabby  character,  although  he  waa 
Loulse-3   Ideal  of  a   beau   c-jvalier  .n 
the  world  of  artists.    It  hardly  seemed 
possible  that  Mr.  Baklanoff  could  gain 
in   artistic   stature,    so    excellent  nas 
been  his  work  In  the  past  years  but 
his  Father  is  an  even   more  finished 
nerforraance  than  when   we  last  saw 
it  and  applauded.    His  unaffected  ten- 
derness   m   the    first   scene    with  his 
daughter,  his   by-pIay,   the  expression 
of  his  face  as  he  observed  her  moods, 
the  complete  sinking  of  his  own  per- 
sonality in  that  ot  the  honest  work- 
man with  the  socialistic  ideas  put  into 
Ws   head   by   Charpentier-these  were 
only  a  few  o£  the  features  that  dis- 
tinguished a  remarkable  performance. 

And  there  was  our  old  friend,  Mme. 
Claessens,  now  storming  now  patheti- 
cally dignified  and  .sombre  at  the  end  of 
■he  third  act.  in  the  scene  that,  aftoi 
the  riotous  joviality,  almost  redeems 
the  act  itself.  .  ,   ,  j 

The  chorus  was  well  balanced  and 
the  orchestra,  led  by  the  accompl  shed 
Mr  Polacco,  was  eloquent.  A  very  large 
audience  was  greatly  pleased. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  Be 
•■Boris  Godunov,"  with  Mr.  Challapm  as 
Boris.  Tonight  the  opera  will  be  La 
Boheme,"  with  Mme.  Mason.  Messrs. 
rortis   Rimini,  Lazzarl  and  Trevisan. 


'  1 
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■•President  CooUdge  does  not  approve 
the  wide  bottom,  dangling  collegiate 
trousers  affected  by  American  stu- 
dents." 

It  Is  said  that  he  even  frowned  on 
them  when  they  were  worn  by  Prince- 
ton men  extending  to  him  a  courteous 
Invitation. 

This  U  a  paternal  and  maternal  gov- 
ernment. You  mustn't  do  this  and  you 
shall  not  do  that.  Sumptuary  laws  have 
not  been  unknov,-n  In  this  country;  reg- 
ulations of  dress.  Why  should  not  a 
ukase  be  pronounced  by  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  trousers,  with  federal  officers 
to  snoop  about  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
bottoms,  whether  the  offending  trousers 
are  under  the  heels  or  at  half  mast? 

Mr.  Edward  Hungerford  told  us  last 
Sunday  that  sombreros  in  Mexico  City 
•cached  such  proportions  that  a  man 
had  to  uncover  in  order  to  enter  a 
street  car,  s"  the  government  placed  a 
special  tax  on  all  hats  of  over  a  cer- 
tain diameter.  Here  is  a  precedent 
from  a  sister  republic  If  hats,  why  not  j 
trousers?  j 

They  still  have  Christmas  pantomimes  i 
In  England.  Are  the  prologues  and  the 
programs  still  stuffed  with  puns?  Eng- 
lishmen, a  hardy  race,  used  to  roar  with 
laughter  and  beat  their  sides  when 
they  read:  "Mrs.  Slnbad,  Slnbad's 
mother,  a  lady  who  has  slnbad-der 
I  days"— or  heard  these  lines:  "Fairy 
Queen:  Let  it  be  war,  and  'fore  long 
you  will  rue  so!  Demon  King:  Perhaps 
I  will— but  not  as  much  as  Crusoe." 

Many  of  us  remember  the  pantomimes 
at  the  old  Theatre  Comique  when  MafClt 
and  Bartholomew  amused  us  youngsters,  i 
Would  the  children  of  Christmas,  1924, 
have  been  so  easily  pleased  by  Clown 
and  Pantaloon,  Columbine  and  Harle- 
quin? Would  they  have  wondered  at 
the  "gorgeous  transformation  scene"? 
Wo  doubt  It.  Too  many  of  them  were 
bom  sophisticated.  Yet  we  would  glad- 
ly see  again  George  L.  Fox  In  "Humpty-  ' 
Dumpty,"  kissing  his  hand  to  the  audi- 
ence after  each  exhibition  of  his  powers 
as  an  elephant  trainer.  When  we  read 
some  seasons  ago  that  Fanny  Bean,  the 
Columbine,  was  in  a  New  York  police 
court  and  declared  wretchedly  poor,  we 
felt  a  personal  loss  and  would  have 
rushed  like  a  knight-errant  to  her  had 
not  chill  penury  repressed  our  noble 
rage. 

And  now,  sad  to  relate,  we  do  not 
remember  whether  Fanny  spelled  her 
surname  "Bean"  or  "Beane." 


Rubbed  the  two  ol  l  IMl  iDgeiuei.  -\ 
"Why,"  said  Mirne'^a^li,  wondering,  j 
"That  Is  lettuce,  Hluwttha!" 
"My   mistake"   paid  Hiawatha. 
"For  I  thought  ii  was  splRach!" 
Then  Minnehaha  smiled  and  chattered, 
But  Hlawath.-x   brooded  sullen. 
Then  he  gave  her  mocking  laughter, 
Gave  to   her  derisive  laughter,  i 
Gave  to  her  the  mlnnle  ha  ha!  i 
And  straightway  plunged  into  the  forest,  i 
U.  H.  L.  I 

A.  D.  B.  -writes  to  us:  "They  don't  at-  i 
tract  Jersey  lightning  with  kites.  They 
use  motor  boats. 

"A  falling  barometer  means  a  dead 
loss  to  me."  said  the  Instrument  dealer 
when  ho  knocked  one  down  and  broke 
it. 

"Now  that  tfi'e  cold  wave  has  spread 
to  sunklst  California,  the  Los  Angelas 
Times  has  momentarily  ceased  front- 
paging the  eastern  blizzards,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  Invigorating  atmos- 
phere." 

THE  TRAVELERS'  LAMENT 

As  you  travel  o'er  the  continent  so  llght- 

You've  dreamed  (as  I)  you'd  find  In 
section  9 

A  queen,  a  beaut,  a  darb,  who,  smiling 
slightly,  ^  V.  . 

Would  stimulate  the  hardened  heart 
of  thine. 

Dream,  dumb-one,  of  your  goddess  gay 
and  gracious 
That  Santa  Claus  will  bring  twlxt  Cal. 
and  Maine, 
But  take  It  from  one  bitter  hut  saga- 
cious— 

You  never  find  a  pippin  on  the  train! 


Eight  thousand  matrons,  forty,  fat,  and 
chatty;  • 
Nine  thousand  spinsters,  solemn  and 
austere,  . 
But  not  one  darling,  coy.  alert,  and 
natty,  ^ 
For  whom  the  Shubert  boys  would 
raise  a  cheer; 
Ten  thousand  aunts,  and,  yes,  a  million 
mammas 

With  offspring  that  appear  to  be  in- 
sane. 

But  not  one  babe  you'd  drag  to  the 
Bahamas — 
You  never  see  a  pippin  on  the  train! 

Two  mlUioP  trams  at  least  I've  boarded 

gayly 

With  romance  all  a  flutter  In  my  eye; 
Two    dozen    aisles   I've  reconnoltered 
daily, 

My  heart  one  languid,  low,  expansive 

To  dining'  cars  I've  pleaded  "bring  me 

Beauty" 

To  parlor  cars  as  well,   but  aHl  In 
vain — 

O,    congres.'sman,    stand    up;  perform 
your  duty 
And    legislate  for    pippins  on  each 

'  f^'"-     Qoj^DON  SEAO-ROVB. 


A.  M.  F.  of  Moultonboro,  N.  H.,  writes: 
"Win  The  Herald  please  tell  Its  readers 
atKJut  the  .snow  storm  that  occurred  In 
Boston  on  Jan.   17,   18   and   19,  1867' 
Thirty  Inches  of  snow  fell  In  two  nights  i 
and  one  day.    There  was  a  lot  of  snow  j 
with    good    sleighing    before    the  big 
storm."  I 
Gabriel   Pelgnot   of   Dijon   wrote  a 
"Chronological  Essay  on  the  Severest 
Winters  from  396  B.  C.  to  1820,  Inclu- 
sive."   So  far  as  we  know,  there  Is  no 
work  of  a  similar  nature  concerning 
New  England.  I 

HIAWATHA  AND  THE  LETTUCE 

(On  a  rock  on  the  ?lte  of  an  old  Indian 
village  the  poet  Longfellow  found  an  In- 
scription In  the  Algonquin  picture  language 
ot  the  lettuce-spinach  story,  and  from  It 
wrote  one  of  the  mtist  stirring  chapters  of 
Ihfc  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  chapter  appeared  only  m  the 
first  edition  of  Hiawatha — a  book  which  Is 
now  extremely  rare.) 

Would  you  ask  me  how  the  story 
Of  the  lettuce-spinach  started? 
Listen,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you 
As  'twas  told  by  Imanuttie. 

;  Imanuttie,  the  gray  squirrel. 

\  Told  me  that  the  story  started 
In  the  wigwam  of  Nohokum. 
There  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
At  the  great  feast  of  Dundamln. 
Old  Dundamin.  the  yellow  corn, 
.Sat  beside  the  Indian  princess. 
Sat  beside  sweet  Minnehaha. 
"Mln,"  said  Hiawatha,  laughing, 
"Will  you  have  some  white  or  dc 
meat 

j  Of  this  venison  I'm  carving? 
Win  you  have  a  wing  or  drumstick' 

I  Rut  the  princess  would  not  answer, 

I  Woviid  not  talk  to  Hiawatha. 
Cold  she  was  a  Geelshlver, 

iGeelshiver.  the  great  Iceberg. 

(Vainly  then  did  Hiawatha 
Try  to  talk  with  Minnehaha. 
She  but  turned  her  head  away. 
Suddenly  Hi  seized  vhe  lettuce, 
From  the  salad  took  the  lettuce, 
Took  the  lettuce  from  the  salad, 
Took  the  salad  from  the  lettuce, 
Rubbed  the  lettuce  In  his  hair. 
Rubbed  his  hair  into  the  lettuce 


Jn  spite  of  the  Chicago  opera  ceihpany 
being  In  town,  there  are  two  recitals 
this  week.  '  Kathleen  McAllister,  so- 
prano, will  sing  tonight  hi  -Jordan  hall. 
Born  at  Bangor,  Me.,  she  was- educated 
musically  in  Boston;  later  at  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  she  took  the  first  prize  for  elng- 
Ing.  She  gave  a  recital  here  on  N'ov.  13 
of  last  year.  Tonight  she  wlU  sine 
songs  by  Bizet,  G.  Puuje.  Caplet.  Ravel, 
Masse.  Wagner,  AVolf,  Rlmsky-Korsakov 
and  Bishop. 

Alexander  Brallowsky  will  give  his 
second  recityj  In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow 
afternoon.  His  program  will  comprise 
music  .by  Bach,  .Scarlatti,  Beethoven. 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Scrlabln,  Moussorg- 
sky,  Balakircv. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX 

The  MuFlcal  Times  of  London  for 
January  has  th?s  to  say  apropos  of  a 
concert  conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  In 
London: 

"AVlth  all  respect  to  the  great  reputa- 
tions of  Furtwaengler  and  Bruno  Wal- 
ter,  It   must  be   said  that  Monteux's 
conducting  on  this  particular  occasion  j 
gave  greater  pleasure  than  theirs  upon  j 
the  recent  occasions  above  alluded  to." 
The  Musical  Times  said  that  the  pre-  | 
vailing  quality  of  Mr.  Monteux's  con-  ; 
ducting    was    clarity.     "Every    detail ; 
stood  out  well,  yet  the  general  or  'all- 
through'  effect  of  each  piece  was  well 
I  realized." 


The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Tann- 

haeuser."  with  Jinies.  Forral  and  Van 
Gordon,  and  Messrs.  Lament,  Schwarz 
and  Klpnis.  Mr.  Weber  will  conduct. 

,  Tomorrow  night  "Carmen."  with 
Mmes.  Garden  and  Mason,  Messrs.  An-^^- 
seau  and  Baklanoff.  Mr.  Polacco  will 
conduct.  . 

'  Saturday  matinee:  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," Jlnic.    Mason,    Messrs.  Hackett, 

'  Formachl.  Cotreuil.  Mr.  Polacco,  con- 
ductor. Saturday  night:  "Tosca."  Mme. 
Muzlo,  Messrs.  Cortls  and  Schwarz.  Mr 
Moranzoni,  conductor. 


rk 


HYMAN  ROVINSKY 

At  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall  last  nlgrht 
Hyman  Rovlnsky,  pianist,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Impromptu  (Op.  90, 
No.  1),  Schubert;  two  romances  (Op. 
28),  Schuman;  ballade  In  A-fiat  major, 
Chopin;  prelude,  chorale  and  fugue, 
Franck;  etude  (Op.  2),  three  pieces 
(Op.  61),  -prelude,  winged  poem,  danse 
langulde,  poeme  satanlque,  Scriabin; 
reflets  dans  I'eau,  Debussy ;  two  con- 
trasts. Cassela;  aUegro  barbaro,  Bar- 
tok;  rubezahl,  Korngold;  furiant,  Sme- 
I  tana. 

For  his  first  concert  here  Mr.  Rovln- 
sky chose  an  interesting  and  catholic 
program,  although  he  did  not  range 
far  afield  and  confined  his  choice  ol 
music  to  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Yet  within  this  small  compass  he 
ranged  from  Schubert  to  Cassela,  from 
the  prelude,  chorale  and  fugue  of 
Franck  to  the  stridulous  accents  and 
furious  rhythms  of  Bela  Bartok. 

But  Mr.  Rovinsky  Is  prlmarUy  a  plan. 
1st  of  the  Impressionists,  of  the  Chopin 
of  the  "Undine"  ballade,  graceful,  ele- 
gant; of  the  Schumann  ot  the  second 
romance,  the  Scriabin-  of  the  brief  pre- 
lude, the  Winged  Poem,  the  danse  Ian-, 
■ruide,  rather  than  of  the  danse  satan-j 
ique,  and  the  majestic  beauty  oi 
Franck's  music.  He  has  a  sensitive 
touch,  an  earnestness,  but  his  playind 
was  often  erratic  and  febrile;  and  hd 
had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  tern-! 
pos.  A  pianist  of  sensibilities,  of  nos-i 
talgia.  there  is  too  little  virility  in  his 
playing;  he  has  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
romantic  without  the  vigor  and  deep  in- 
tensity. Yet  when  he  has  overcome  this 
tendency  to  blur  his  outlines,  to  over 
aesthetize  in  his  playing,  and  when  he 
has  acquired  more  poise,  he  should  play 
well,  for  he  has  both  musical  taste  and 
sensibility.  E.  G. 


Roland  Hayes  will  give  his  third  and 
•  last  recital  next  Sunday  afternoon  n 
i  Symphorty  hall  before  leaving  for  Eu- 
rope. Henry  Hadley  will  conduct  the 
People'.s  Symphony  orchestra  next  Sun- 
dav  afternoon  at  the  St.  James  Theatre. 
Music  by  Haydn.  Grieg  and  others.  .Ar- 
thur Hadley  will  play  his  brother's  suite 
for  violoncello,^ 

The  Portland  (Mc.)  Press-Herald  tells 
us  that  Mr.  John  Powell,  pianist,  on 
Jan  24  "carved  the  musical  thoughts" 
of  (ihoi'm.  For  Mr.  Powell  "seemed  to 
penetrate  ihe.conipo.ser's  powerful  mind 
'and  luminous  intensity,  giving  the  love- 
ly melodies  soulful  expressiveness  ti-.at 
created  an  atmosphere  ot  ethereal  deli- 
cacv,  also  executing  the  delicate  tlon- 
ture  which  abound,  with  sensitive  ur- 
ticuiateness."  „      ,,  » 

In  other  ^vards.  Mr.  Powell  went 
through  Chopin  with  a  dark  lantern 
searching  out  the  nooks  and  craniues  of 
his  poetic  soul. 

BORROWED? 

Notes  and  Lines:  ;  • 

When  Ethel  Leginska  was  in  Boston 
on  Jan.  17,  she  left  on  tine  music  racv 
ot  the  piano  at  Jordan  Hall  the  nianU- 
scripl  of  the  six  nursery  rhymes  com- 
posed bv  her  and  which  -were  to  be 
sung  the  folibwitig  evening  by  Greta 
Torpadie.  The  Green  Room,  after  the 
concert,  was  crowded  with  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  autograph  seek- 
ers one  »f  whom  probably  saw  the 
manuscript  on  the  Green  Room  piano 
and  noting  that  It  was  signed  by  Mlas 
Leginska  "borrowed"  it.  As  an  ex- 
tended search  conducted  and  notices 
posted  around  Jordan  Hall  have  failea 
to  bring  it  to  light .  Miss  Leginska  lias 
asked  nie  If  I  would  write  you  this  let- 
ter thinking  that  perhaps  you  might 
sav  something  i"  your  column  about 
the  annoyance  and  Incoovenicce  she 
has  bf-en  put  to  by  this  mishap 

A.  H.  II.VXDLEY-; 

"SING    ME   THE   OLD  SONGS" 

Notes  and  l.iiic-s:  *  i 

Think  of  the  songs  inflicted  on  us  In  I 
Victorian  dav.-;.  That    we  enjoyed  them 
is   proved   by   tlieir   popularity  at   the  | 
time.   When  a  disaster  occurred,  aome- 
bodv  -would  write  a  song.   A  lugubrious 
ditty  was     wailed  by     many  singers: 
"Lost  on  the  Lady  Elgin.  '    This  bo^t  I 
.  wa.-i  wrecked  on  Lake  Michigan  iuHl  off 
Racine.     Wis.,     and    300  excursionists 
drowned.    The.  song  ran : 
'    "Lo.'t  on  the  Lady  Elgin.  ■ 
I    Hieeping  to    wake  no  more.  , 
I    Numbered  with  that  three  hundred  | 
I    Who  failed  to  reach  the  shore." 
.     (And  so  on)    '    ■  ■        •        .  j 
That  "failed  to  reach  the  shore"  was  i 
'rendered    in    an    Irish  funeral  ke<=ner's 
<=ort  of  moan  and  left  nx  shuddenngly 
hapDV  a.s  we  vlsioned  the  ill-fated  p,-is- 
sengers.    And  when  a  theatre  or  liotel 
burned— oh,  boy!   How  the  song  writing 
.fiends  leaped  to  their  work. 

Here's  another  gem  of  local  interest 
written    to    commemorate    the  Minot 
Light  disaster;  " 
"We  arc  shut  in  a  tomt>," -we .are  coffined 


'  J  r.i.-:  I...    ;  nirfi  long  'i:  r 

comes  on,  etc." 
And  If  goes  on  desci  , 
tails  of  the  sad  affair. 

Then  th.>re   were  songs  viTjlten  for 
conventions.    1   renveiuber  two  popular 
black-faced    comedians.    Hawkins  an' 
Collin.*!,  who  Ban:;  on  Llie  variety  the- 
atre circui'-.    Once  there  was  a  congres: 
of    photogra.phers    in    Milwaukee,  and 
Hawkins  ami  Collins  wrote  an  t.ttra- 
ordinary    song  of  50  or  niore  vers.-s, 
called  "Since  the  I'lcture  Men  Came  tn 
Towni"    Hero  Is  a  fragmeirt: 
"They  are  going  to  lake  pictures  o! 
Freddy  <!ebhurdt- 
And  Mrs.  LaiifttiT  tJed  up  lu  a  sack. 
And  a  picture  of  SuUjVan  training  for 
Slade  .  .  ■ 

With  a  ^Milwaukee  beer  on  his  t)aci:  ' 
The  last  line  always  worried  .nie.  but 
II  made  the  ne  •osuary  rhyme  so  it  dliln't 
matter.    Anotltor  jjtistic  gem  co;n.,>o.std 
by  Hawkins  and  Collins  went  thus: 
"General  Grant  takes  a  horn 
Bi-fore-  breakfast  each  nio-rn  | 
While  ho  smokcK  hl.s  Havana  cherooi, 
'  And  Charley  and  Bob  Ford 

I  Drink  it  out  ot  a  gourd. 

The  'juice  of  Uie  forbidden  fruit." 
This  apv'cars  cryptic  towird  the  last,  | 
but  the  sons  liid  23  •)  50  more  versres 
which  the  team  ran  off  wlltioiit  Inter-' 
mission.    Surely  ""a  pair  of  comedians  i 
singing  sttjft  like  that  today  would  risk  | 
as.sassination.  and  yet  before  deciding  i 
one  recalls  feattires  quite  as  Impossible 
in  current   "hows,  so  we  shall  -have  to  | 
call  it  50-50  wh-'U  comparing  the  Oak 
Hall    clothing    s-..)re    period    with  itie 
Sears-Uosbuck  c-v.'..  in  matters  dramatic. 

TiANSlNG  11.  ROBINSON.  . 


Charle?  Wakefield  Cadman's  one-act 
opera,  "The  Garden  of  Mystery."  will 
be  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  March  20. 
The  libretto  by  Mrs.  Eherhard  Is 
founded  on  Hawthorne's  story.  "Mosses 
Irom  an  Old  Manse."— N.  Y.  Times. 

.So  Hawthorne's  ".Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse"  Is  a  "story." 

Whom  did  Mr.  Galsworthy  have  in 
mind  when  he  Introduced-  -Woomans, 
the  conductor.  In  "The  White  Monkey"? 

"  'Look  at  him,'  said  Michael;  'guy 
hung  out  of  an  Italian  window,  legs  and 
iirms  all  stuffed  and  flying.'  " 


"BORIS" 


BOSTON     OPER.V     HOCSE— "Bc;vi8 1 
Godunoff,-  opera  by  .Mussorgsky.  The 
Chicago   Civic   Opora  Company.  I  The  I 
cast: 

F?odor  -  ■••<:•■>»''>■■'  Swart  )oul 
Prince  Shuisky  ^Vr Vi  f  "T  an  ant 

?[,rnT.•.^■.^^^^^^^^^^^^^■-■vl^yMto  '.a-ar, 

V  .Taan  ........  i-  J^douurd  '  Mt  reull 

 bodovlco  Olivier,, 

Marina  ""..   .........Cyreni  Van  Gordon 

Tho  JCursc       .   ■  Maria  Claessens 

OtTlcial-  of  the  Police  " V  ..^nan 

iThc,  Boiard  of  Ihe  Court. .  .  .bou Is  l  .»^rm^^ 
The  Inn  Keeper.  .......  •  A'<^[,„"„«riire1a''to 

Conduc'to?.     . . .  . •  ■  Oiorglo  Polacco 

Y'estefday  afternoon  was  an  occasion 
■of  distinction  at  the  Opera  House,  with 
a  worth-while  opera  brought  forward 
that  is  not  yet  by  any  means  familiar, 
and  with  a  performance  thoroughly  ex- 
cellent. The  vast  audience  would  serve 
to  point  a  moral:  people  will  listen  to 
a  comparatively  unknown  work  If  they 
have  reason  to  feel  sure  of  good  enter- 
tainment—and Ifahe  cast  Is  made  allur- 
ing by  an  illustrious  name  or  two.  ' 

Even  without  the  famous  singers  an 
atidience  could  have  vested  secure  of 
entertainment  yesterday.  Surely  a  more 
.  Individual  opera  than  this  "Boris"  has 
I  never  held  the  stage.    Granting  all  that 
'  mav  be  justly  said  against  it— its  lack 
of  continuity,  tlie  want  ot  any  charac- 
ter who  holds  the  interest  for  more 
than  a  single  scene,  music  that  is  some- 
times '  commonpl.ace     and  sometimes 
downright  dull— the  fact  remains  that 
many  a  scene  makes  a  masterly  little 
genre  picture  of  ancient  Russian  life, 
and  that  much  of  the  music,  especially 
;  that  based  on  tunes  and  rhythms  of  the 
folk-song  tvpe.  Is  a  delight  to  hear.  The 
'.  life  it  has.  the  color,  so  long  as  Mus- 
'  sorgsky  dealt  with  tlie  people,  singly  or 
■  in  a  mas.s!    For  the  deeper'  emotions  of 
higher  folk  he  seemed  unable  to  find  the 
same  fitthig  mjjsical  expression. 

The  stage  settings  yesterday  were  a 
triumph  of  beauty.    Monasterjr  oeH,  a 
room  in  the  Kremlin,  the  country  tav- 
i  ern    In  the  moonlight  a  formal  garden 
'  at  the  foot  or  a  stately  castle  halt  in 
'  shadow,  as  well  as  beauty,  they  all  had 
atmosphere  —  atmosphere.  sensitively 
i  felt  If  It  was  all  a  s  true  as  a  country - 
'  man  knows  the  exquisite  snowy  forest 
!  to  be    The  scene  In  the  Kremlin  square, 
-one  blaze  of  brillj&nt   color  with  the 
'  crowds  superbly  massr-a,  people,  clergy 


Ills  •e«no.  as  i 

II, ,    .  ichaittra   uiHJei*  Mr.  | 
,t  hlB  i.e«i.    The  ••horus  eaiiK 
,.ugli  nni  uitt)  tho  treedom  ami 
■h  their  mu3l\i  nreds  If  It  Is  to 
ciWt  c'f  «■  .spontniicoUH  oiu-  ■ 
„i,urn.K  of  d.e  |..oplo:  probrtb^  only  a 

K«t.    Ill's  ,  ^        attempt  by 

thmiKli  in  Vlilfi 
,  ;  (.  rival  the  K"^- 


movc  uliouL  11 
no  ineiiiiM  Mil 
point  ttBuIn  t  ' 

•'Russian  arlisU.  by  the  "a'^^  ' 
menl    nilKht  Improve  upon  tho  efforts  , 
M  some  ot  tbofle  who  appeared  yos- 
ter.la^    but  ,lt  woul.l  be  hard  to  Imaglno 
tu  eH^r  wVrK.  In  .huractorizatlon  or  n  , 
song    Ihan  that   of  Mr.   MoJIca.  Mr. 
Cotfcull  (ho  and  Mr.  U.frero  did  some 
of  the  host  .InglPK  of-  tho  afternoon  i 
Mr  Ullvievo.  Mrtf.  Olaessen.s  and  Miss 
d'He^manoy.     Th.   .mailer   part.,  too, 
were  all  wi  ll  done. 

mV  .-hallapln.  in  fair  vo  ce  sanS 
„.cl  ■  Though  nobody  oould  tall  to 
Kd  nlrf  ht--^  thouBhtfully  conceived  and 
sklTfuilv  executed  portrait  of  the  un- 
happv  "czar,  not  evWyUody  yosterdny 
V'umi  11  deeply  moving  Of  course  he 
was  tremendously  applauded  It  Jlr. 
LnmoiU  could  loam  from  Mr.  Challap In 
I  how  needless  is  conventional  operat  e 
Igtsture.  he  would  much  improve  his. 
fine  Impersonation  of  Dmitri.  On  the 
other  han<l  Mr.  I.amont  could  teach  i 
nearly  all  the  .sinBlngr  world  what  clear 
enunciation  really  means.      R.  K.  U. 

"LA  BOHEME^NJOYED 

Tuccinis  Opera  Ably  Performed  by 
Company 

Boston  Opera  J  louse-Chicago  Opera 
Q)mpany  in   Pucclnrs   "La  Boheme. 
Conductor,  Mr.  JSTorajizoni.    The  cast.  , 

 Kdlth  Ma&pn 

"  .... . . .  .Antonio  Cortla 

Jj'.'.f*'  Vlrgllio    l-azzarl  I 

;;,    .'. . . . .  .Desire  Dpfrere 

M,»o  tc  .V.r.. .Alice  D-Hermanoy  ; 
i  Mnrior4         ...^  Vittorio  Trevisan 

ParXnii "  ■      .  Lodovico  OlhOerc, 

rarpignoi  a  \T«v  Toft 

'<La  Boheme"  is  an  opera  tnai  is 
almost  actor  proof;  tho  Mimi  may  be 
stout  and  unprovocatlve,  or  she  may  be 
the  frail  and  lovely  consumptive  of 
Murger's  romancing;  the  Musette  may 
be.  a  buxom  and  nagging  woman,  as 
she  was  last  evening,  or  she  may  be 
a  teasing  and  sharp-tongued  coquette. 
Still  there  is  pleasure  in  the  boister- 
ous philanderings  of-  the  Quartier  m 
the  gaiety  and  camaraderie  of  Rudolph, 
Schaunard,  CoUine  and  Marcel,  in  their 
heckling  of  tho  miserly  ^enoit  in  the 
picturesque  absurdities  of  the  sidewallc 

'^i:!ast  evening's  perfomiance  was  on 
the  whole  a  good  one,  both  vocally,  and 
scenically.  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted 
hi«  excellent  orchestra  with  musiolanly 
skill  and  a  line  sense  of  orchestral 
«ihadinff.  Not  once  did  be  allow  the  i 
singers  to  b.5  .overwhelmed  by  the  or- 1 
chestra.  There  was-  efCecLivc  ensemble 
singing  in  the  first  act  o£  the  garret, 
and  in  all  of  the  large  choruses. 

Miss  Mason  was  a  Mimi  more  appeal- 
ing vocally  than  she  was  dramatically; 
she  has  a  smootli  and  clear  soprano 
voice  ana  she  sang  her  solo  and  the 
duet  with  Rudolph  of  the  third  act  wlUi 
a  warmUi  and  poignancy  that  she  lacked 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Cortls  was 
an  amiable  Rudolph,  .e:xcellent  in  his 
duets  -with  Mimi.  Mr.  Rimini  was  a 
spirited  Ma-rcel.  Mr.  Trevisan  made 
more  of  his  few  moments  as  Benoit 
than  he  did  later  as  Alcindore.  Th«ire 
was  a  large  arid  eiithusiastlc  audience.- ^ . 

E.  G. 


"TANNHAEUSER" 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSED— Wagner's 
"Tannhaeuscr,"  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company.  Conductor,  Henry  G.  Weber. 
The  cast: 

Hertran  .Alexander  Klpnls 

Ellz^heth  „  Olga  Forrai 

Tannhaeuaer  Forrest  Lamont 

Wolfram  Joseph  Schwarz 

Walther  Romeo  Boscaccl 

Biter•^lf  ■William  Beck 

Helnrlch  Jose  iToJica 

R«inmar  Antonio  Nicolich 

.Ver.up  Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

A  Sheplierd  Gladys  Swarthout 

Pages— Elizabeth  Kerr.  Alice  D'Her- 
manoy.  Vansle  Darnell,  Gladys  Swarthout. 

"Die    Walkuere,"    "Siegfried,"  and 
no-w  "Tannhaeuser" — so  runs  the  Chi- 
cago   Company's    course    through  -Che 
Wagner  list,  an  ambitious  course  even 
though    the   latest   acquisition    to  the 
repertory  takes  a  backward  chronologi- 
cal step.    For  "Tannhaeuser,"  with  its 
inedley  of  styles  hard  to  reconcile  and 
true!   in    its  demands   on   singers,  its 
lany  pages  in  the  "grand  opera"  man- 
ler  at  wliich  Wagner  had  not  the  des- 
jsed  Meyerbeer's  lucky  hand— "Tann- 
feuser  cornea  nspi^ seldom  to  a  saMs- 


ing  performance  than  "Oootteraapm- 
i.H^rung"  itself.  The  greater  cr*.dlf. 
therefore,  to  the  very  good  pcrtor- 
mnnco  of  Iftft  night. 

Mr  Weber,  the  youthful  conductor, 
hwl  much  to  do  with  tho  succMS.  He 
dealt  least  happHy,  oddly  enough,  with 
such  paijs,aBe8  as  made  a  cal  lor 
poetry;  he  took  them  casually. 
music,  music  of  climax  and  of  sharp 
rhythm,  like  the  march  and  the  """"J^"; 
the    second    act,    he  ,  "I' 

most  to  his  taste;  he  m.-^de  1'  """^'"^^ 
In  music  purely  an  accompanlmont  no 
showed  a  nice  discretion,  though,  in- 
deed, by  undue  noise  he  '"^"•f'^.  ''^ 
effect  of  Tannhaeii.s.  r's  shout  of  hU  1  ope 
In  Mary,  and  again  he  did  not  plan 
aright  for  Tannhauser's  Outburst  in 
praise  of  Venus.  Mr.  Weber,  none  the 
loss,  proved  himself  a  ^'^""^"^ 
ability  and,  still  more,  of  promisingly 
hopeful  talent.  , 

Tho  .-^taKe  setting  was  very  good,  i  nc 
trfw.i.sltlon  from  tho  lurid  cavern  of  Ve- 
nus to  the  valley  worked  •^";"''t'''''',,^l^! 
valley  scene,  charming  in  its.lt.  might 
well,  in  behalf  of  contrast,  have  been 
bathed  in  a  brighter  light:  Ihe  "ce  <^ 
of  the  hunt  might  have  had  '""^e  bust  o 
about  it.  The  Wartburg  scene,  o""' 
guests  were  seated  on  their  bene  os, 
made  a  brilliant  and  '""'f":^'*,'!'^ " 

The  chorus  sang  admirably  the  pil- 
grims' chorus  and  also  all  the  music  of 
fhe  second  act,  throughout  ^'W-J^  th  y 
showed  ft  becoming  animation.  Thanl  s 
to  unusually  good  voi.-es  and  f  a^^f 
and  musical  Intelligence,  the  fiw 
knights  made  their  trying  scenes  sound 
far  better  than  often  haiipens. 

Mr     Schwarz,    with    a   face   like  a 
drawing    by  Albrecht    Du^i;^^' .  ,1"^^; 
Wolfram's   dreary   music  ^tolerable  by 
his  noble  voice  and  excelle^nt  ^'"S'n*'- 
With  a  still  harder  task  before  hin  . 
!  Mr.   Kipnis  also  did  exceedingly  Tvell^ 
'  Mme.  Forrai  brought  a  beautiful  voice 
to  hearing  and  much  vocal  ski  1  after 
she  had  overcome  a  tendency  to  force 
i  tone.  Though  handicapped  by  a  Poverty 
I  of  gesture,  by  means  of  a  singularly  ex- 
!pre?s!ve  face,  she  showed  a  deep  m- 
I  sight  into  the  character  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  impersonation  was  very  ""'Ving. 
'     Mr.   L-amont  has  not  yet  ^"^  '^ 
Tannhaeuser  equal  to  his  ejccellent  S^g- 
fried.     Successful  in  the  dramat  c  mo- 
ments    he    overlooked    the    fact  that 
much'u^  his 

ivrlcally.  When  he  had  something  to 
do  in  the  way  of  acting,  he  did  it  well. 
But  if  an  actor  playing  Tannhauesev 
fannot,  by  force  of  personality,  ho  d 
the  attention  while  singers  sing  their 
songs,  and  knights  plunge  at  him  with 
swords  all  drawn,  and  Elizabeth  forces 
■them  back— the  actor  fails.  It  is  Tann 
haeuser  alone  who  counts.  Mr.  Lamont, 
'with  a  good  beginning  to  his  credit,  lia. 
still  far  to  go  before  he  can  make  hi. 
Tannhaeuser  what  it  can  be  made.  ^ 

MfSS  McALISTER 


Kathleen  McAlIster,  soprano,  gave  a 
second  recital  at  Jordan  hall  las^t  even- 
ing. Her  program  was  as  follows; 
Vieille  Chanson,  Bizet;  L.e  Pappillon  et 
la  Fleur,  Faure ;  Foret,  A.  Caplet;  L>a 
Flute  enchantee,  Ravel;  Air  du  Ros- 
slgnol,  Masse;  Traume,  Wagner;  Maus- 
fallen-Spruchlein,  Wolf;  "Play,  My 
Love,  With  Love  Your  Game,"  Wolf; 
"Song  of  Lehl,"  Rimsky-Korsakof ;  "Lo! 
Here  the  Gentle  Lark,"  Bishop. 

There  is  much  beauty  in  Miss  Mc- 
Alister's  voice,  and  there  is  proficiency 
in  her  technique.  Briefly,  she  is  an  .ac- 
complished singer.  She  has  not  yet 
matched  that  accomplishment  with  her 
musicianship.  Her  singing  reminds  one 
of  a  person  reciting  perfect  French 
without  thinking  in  that  language.  In 
other  words,  she  does  not  seem  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  musical  medium 
she  has  chosen.  She  renders  her  songs 
as  exactly  as  the  black  notes  on  the 
white  paper  can  indicate  them;  but 
they  remain  studies  in  black  and  white, 
untouched  by  the  colors  of  any  emotion. 

The  storm  and  the  opera  season  com- 
bined to  keep  many  seats  in  the  hall 
upturned,  but  the  applause  was  not  ap- 
preciably weakened  thereby,  and  Miss 
McAlister  responded  to  It  several  times 
with  encores.  ^• 


Grefl  ld;>.     f  ■  '  ■  ,     ,    .     ,  v 

she  h«(l  much  1  It  »  r^-V 

ful   ,,ir.:,dur   ni>i  .^l'"  i 

the  name  of  hl»  h.-.o  and  how  m  ch 
his  euibrolderod  Jack,  t  <:"«t  '.Uu.         en  I 
Don  Jo«o  finally  slabbed  '^'^.f,, 
lonely  mountain  Borgt-  h--  .aaitu 
her  whether  Hho  loved  ^ -u.-uh.      Y es,  1 1 
loved  him  a  moment,  as  I  loved  jou 
perhapM  less  than  you.    .lu«t  H"'^' /  f ' 
not  love  anything  loul  I  hato  mynelf  for 
having  loviMi  you."  »„,„l.," 
The  llbretliMlK  of  "Carinen  turning 
T.ucBH  Into  lOKcamillo.  mado  him  a  more 
romantic  tlgure;  driMuuncally.  but  mu- 
sically he       of  cc.mpai-alive  y  Utile  lm_ 
portance  in  snlle  of  his  too  fa-"" 
vulgar  entrance  bong  with  an  admiring 
and  obliging  choruH.     Ulzet  destroyed 
lb.-  bong  that  In'  first  wrote  for  T'.^ea 
mlllo.     It  wa.s   tiM, light   too  dignified, 
too  noble,  too  mu.-h  in  tho  grand  style, 
so  Bizet  weni  m  work  on  the  atr  tnai  ^ 
now    Is    lhunderou.sly     applauded,    no  , 
matter   w  l.o    sings   1 1    or    liow    badly  , 
When  ho  had  completed  It  he  said  to 
Charles  Lamoureux:  "Ah.  they  wis  i-- 
flltli.     Well,    here    It   Ls."     Even  Del 
iPuento,  for  some  years  the  most  ra- 
!mou8  Ebcamillo  in  thi.s  counlry  and  in 
London,    laughed    s.:ornful!y    ^^'hen  he 
first  saw  tlie  air  and  e.tclaimed:  Its 
for  a  chorus  man." 

Someti^nc.-;  an  actor  or  a  singsr  whos'- 
role  was  no<.  Intended  to  be  dominating 
makes  that  role  the  conspicuous  feature 
of  a  performanco.  as  Kicliard  Mans- 
field's Barou  Clievrial.  Sometimes,  too. 
tills  unexpected  domination  is  iU-ad- 
vised  out  of  proportion,  as  Maurel's 
portrayal  of  Valentin,  standing  by 
while  Mephistopheles  sang  liis  "Calf  of 
Gold,"  as  Maurel's  bringing  Lescant  tar 
forward  in  "TVlanon,"  for  Maurel's  per- 
sonality was,  MO  towering  that  it  at  times 
aiEturbed  his  arlistic  intelligence. 

To  most  baritones  plscamillo  is  a  man 
with  a  song,  say  rathe  r  an  applause; - 
trap,  and  tlir-  opportunlly  of  wearing  a 
handsome  costume  in  the  last  act.  At 
the  end  of  t!ie  opera  he  Is  expected  to 
make  an  appropriate  gesture  over  the 
bodv  of  Carmen.   The  song  is  roared 
lubtUy,  witliout  thought  of  Bizefs  indi- 
cated nuances,  roared  like  a  buil,  not  as 
Bizet  would  have  tho  bull- fighter  sing 
the    refr^iin.    "Con    fatultt."    To  thot.o 
baritones  E.-camilio  is  an  incidental  fig- 
ure, subordinate  to  Don  Jose  and  Car- 
men. ,  i 
Mr.  Baklanoff  has  a  finer  and  also 
a.  more  dramatic  conception  of  the  part. 
His  Escaiuillo  is  really  the  central^  fig- 
ure in  the  tragedy.     For  love  of  him — 
».s  Carmen  understands  the  word  "love." 
— she  tires  of  Don  Jose,   is  bored  by 
him,    and   not    merely    because   he  is 
always    muttering    about    his  mother. 
Jealousy  and  hatred  of  E.scamillo.  lead 
Don  Jose  to  murder  Carmen.     And  so 
■when  Escamiiio  enters  at  Llllas  Pas- 
tla's.    jiot   knowing   of   Carmen's  exis- 
tence, he  i.s  a  sinistpr  apparition.  One 
caii  see,  as   from  a  tower,  the  end  of 
■all.     The    tawdy    refrain   of    Ms  song 
might  be  considered,  as  it  is  lieard  at 
dramatic     niomeiiLs     later,     a  tjpicul 
theme.   typic;il   not  only  o/  ISscaraillo. 
but  all^o  of  I'.'c  tragedy  iiispired  by  bis 
dash,  bra\ado.  fame;  as  the  companion 
1  theme  of       te.  I'lrul  .sounJed  at  tlie  eiui 
■.  of  the  orchebtral  prs-lude. 
I      Mr.    Baklanoffs   portrayal   of  Esca- 
I  mlllo  is  lii'-oniparable.    How  thi:j  tovta- 
dor,  who  had  been  singing,  as  i,f  by  way 
of   self-introduction   to    the   crov/d,  is 
suddenly    electrified    by    the    sight  of 
'  Carmen.    To  win  her  he  then  i.s  vocnlly 
intense  and  passionate  as  if  they  were 
alone.     How   dramatic   the   scene  be- 
tween   liim    and    Don    Jose.    v.-ith  the 
jaunty    narration    of    Carmen's  short 
passion  for  the  soldier  checked  by  the 
surprise  of  nieeting;  then  tho  avowal 
of  his  ow  n  love,  the  liot  blood  that  leads 
to  knife  play.    There  'vas  not  a  moment 
last  night  uli  ri   Mr.  Bal^lanoff  «-as  on 
the    ttago    thai    was    not  dramatically 
slgnifican'i.     IJis  pre^ie^.ce  was  felt  even 
when  lie  ^•-as  silLiit.    And  this  domina- 
tloir  was,  .  lup'aatized  by  a  sobriety  of 
gesture    ihut    Mis.s   Garden   might  well 
study  :iiid  imitate. 

Tlie  V.  hole  iierformance  was  brilliant, 
altliougl)  Miss  Garden's  Carmen  in  the 
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By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Bizet's 
"Carman,"  performed  by  the  Chicago 
oI>era  company.  Jlr.  Polacco  conductor. 
The  cast; 

Jose  Fernand  Ansseau 

Morales  Antonio  Nicolich 

Zunlga  Edouard  CotreuU 

Carmen  Mary  Garden 

Frasqulta  Allcs  D'Hermanoy 

Jfercedes.  . .  ,  Gladys  Swarthout 

EscamTIlo  George'^  Baklanoft 

Mkaela  Edith  Mason 

Dancairo  DeBiro  Defrere 

Remendado  .Toce  Mo.ilca 

IA11R.H   Paslla  Eusenlo  Correni. 

Don  Jose,  the  bandit,  telling  his  story 
to  Prosper  Merimee.  said  that  while  ; 
seriously  wounded  by  a  soldier's  bullet 
— the  Dancaire  was  killed,  as  were  two 
of  his  crnnDanions — he  was  hiding  at 
ijaovwai'.l  mfi] 


first  a,e(  was  a  madcap  in  operetta. 
Does  she  think  that  the  gypsy  girl  was 
first  ot  all  an  amusing  person?  There 
\\as  much  that  was  fine  and  imprea- 
slve  in  the  acts  that  followed.  Too 
often  dramatic  intensity  was  weak- 
ened by  her  windmill  gestures.  Slie 
sang  the  music  with  more  freedom  and 
at  the  same  time  with  firmer  control, 
Witfi  n-iore  just  emphasis  and  seductive 
"suggestion  than  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Ansseau  -"vas  an  admirable  Don 
Jose,    thrice   admirable.     Mme.  Mason 
''ave  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  aria 
that  delays  the  action;     but  she  pre- 
1  served  the  melodic  beauty  and  respected 
vocal  art.    The  minor  parts  were  well 
'  taken,  and  there  was  true  ensemble. 
We  have  never  heard  so  eloquent  an 
orchestral  performance  Of  Eizet's  mu- 
sic as  tliat  led  by  Mr.  Polacco  last  night. 

An  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
theatre  was  enthusiastic. 

The    opera    tliis    afternoon    will  be, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet";    tonight.  "Tosca." 


FugH.  ('  Mharp  minor;  .'^ciirlalll.  f^'i- - 
lor,,l..  K.id  CHprlcclo:  UeelhoV«ri,  SonulH 
Ai.|,i.Hs|..nata;  Cl.opln.  Imnroiiiptu  A 
Hat  major,  i-olonalne  F  Miarp  minor. 
N...,lurnc.  IJ  fl"l  major.  Wall/.  "JJ-  ,'- 
S.h.  r-/...  B  flat  major;  ri'-iiuman, 
.l.  rse.  .o  n";  Sctlabln.  Elude:  MoUs- 
■o.g.ky.  "SeuniKtress."  "Balaktrev,  | 
"l:-laili.  .\  ."  ,.'  ,1 

This  protrnm   uas   conservdUvc  M'ld 
ordmdox.   Scarlatti  wrote  over  SOO  pieces 
tor  ilie  i.li.no.     Many  of  them  are  as 
worlli  plavlng  and  hearing  as  the  hack- 
neyed Pastoral-  and  Capri. -cio.  Beelli- 
oveii's  "AppaMsloiiala"  Sonata    in  m.i 
wfiollv  unl.-iiowii   here;   in   fa.'t.   It  lia^ 
boen  plavtd  Hd  nauMOum  f'-r  many  Mea- 
.-ioiis.    No  modern  .-omposer  was  repr-- 
senied      Wllh  Mr.  fim Itowhliy.  af  wll-i 
too  ml.n;    plajilslH  of  his  high  reputa- 
tion, the  motto  seems  to  be:     0"ly  th" 
•lead  need  apply."  Schumann  wrote  ..0 
small  pieces,  as  9i«  e<ho.  so  h.'  faid. 
of    Clara    once    vvriting    to    idm.  I 
see.med  to  thee  often  like  a  child.  He 
selected   12  of  them   and  called  Hem 
"Klndersccnen."  giving  them  sub-titles, 
as  he  gave  sub-titles     lo  "Carneyal 
after  he  had  written  the  music.     I  he 
biographers  of  Moussorgsky  say  nothing 
about  his  "Seamstress"  and  do  not  even 
know  when  It  was  composed.  BalaKi- 
rrv's  "l.slamcy"  years  ago  enjoyed  he 
reputation,  or  suffered  from  It,  as  b' 
ii.g  I  he  most  difficult  piece  in  the  Jlter:.- 
ture'  of  the  i.iano:  but     today,  when 
technic  rn"5f  in  t'"e  -itreot.  the  state- 
ment provokes  a  smile.    Ye.s.  the  pro- 
gram \.as   for  the   most  PimI   "/  ap- 
p.-oved  and  well-seasoned  compositions. 
VN-onkl  that  pianists  of  Mr.  Braiiowsky  S 
calibre  would  acquaint    u.s    with  the 
-ousic  of  today,  even  though  they  might 
not  so  easily  win  the  im"'ecliale  ap- 
plause of  those  who  say:  "im  glad  he 
played  that.     It's  one  of  my  favorite 
Pieces.    1  used  to  play  It  myself. 
I    Air    Brailowsky  has  many  excellent 
qualities  as   a  virtuoso.     He  has  ex- 
quisite delicacy-witness  his  Playing  ot 
the  Pastorale-as  well  as  commanding. 
'  vital  strength.    Elegance  and  grace  are 
his  when   thev  are  demanded  by  the 
composer.  He  has  the  rhythmic  sense. 
He  is  a  master  of  dynamic  eyadations 
nl   briiiiance   is  neither  metallic  nor 
br  ttle      His   Phrasing  is   musical  bi  t 
01  stereotyped.    His  interpretation  Is 
individual.    ^XT^at  then  Is  lacking? 

TO  u"  vesterday  b.  made  no  emotion- 
al ap^al  and  in  purely  ^J^'^J^' 
fine  there  was  singing  of  melodic  ilg- 
res  an  abidin..'  euphony,  the  mus  c 
for  once  was  without  poetic  charm.  W  e 
sat  and  admired;  we  were  not  moved. 
T  hi^  fineers  did  not  weave  a  spell. 
'^Tlie  audfencc  which  was  of  good  si.e^ 
wJs  stormily  applausive,  and  so  there 
were  additions  to  the  program. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  ] 
Jack  Melone  of  Chicago,  who  writes 
freely  about  poems,  especially  his  own, 
Mr  Jack  Slelone  "author  and  contribu- 
tor to  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner." 

"While   perusing   the   Chicago  Daily 
News  last  evening  I  observed  in  'Hit  or 
Miss'  a  statement  concerning  'Column 
Poets.'     Well,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
ailcago's  supply  of  poets  is  no  greater 
than  that  cl  Boston  in  proportion  to 
population.    But  as  Chicago  has  about  [ 
a.OOO.OOO  people  that  gives  it  a  larger 
population  from  which  to  draw.  Many 
eminent  critics  have  attempted  to  ex-  j 
plain  the  difference  between  verse  and 
poetry,  but  none  of  them  agrees  as  to 
where  Merit  begins  or  ends.    A  poem 
may  be  given  praise  by  one  reviewer 
yet  deemed  balderdash  by  another!  We 
see  things  with  different  eyes.  Thus, 
Chicago  is   my  residence  and  here  I 
have  worked  (I  am  a  night  watchman 
in  one  ot  the  big  parks)  for  many  years. 
Yet  my  own  city  never  gave  my  poems 
a  particle  of  attention  until  New  Yorlc 
and  Paris  had  paved  the  way!  Garrett 
P.  Serviss  and  Raymond  Poincire  were 
the  first  to  indorse  my  effusions.    I  am 
enclosing  the  re^aew  given  me  by  Mr. 
Serviss.     Monsieur   Poincare   sent  his 
letter  of  approbation  before  the  review 
was-  printed.    ...  ^ 

"Don    Marquis,    who    conducts  The 
Lantern'  in  the  American,  says  in  his 
droll  fashion:  'I  love  to  see  my  things 
in  print.'   Well,  he's  right.    AVe  all  do! 
AVe  wouldn't  be  human  if  we  did  not 
enjoy  opening  the  morning  paper  and 
finding  our  brain  children  adopted  into 
i  its  columns.    It  raises  us  up  on  a  i>edes- 
1  tal  and  makes  us  imagine,  for  a  few 
I  hours  at  least,  that  we  are  no  longer 
human  insects  but  cousins  to  the  gods. 
Of  course  it  Is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  one's  neighbors  will  have  any  sueh 
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raivTwhen  ftprmg  tnawed  them  out  the 
atmosphere   abounded   with  radiolstlc 
i         /  1  effects.  ,.  ^ 

-    JL  \J  Art  !     Some   humanitarian    society  slipped 

'.  when  they  distributed  Christmas  feeds 
Illusions.     When    tuey   Ilnd    us   rising-  to    the    spendthrift    civilized  common 
th     out  of  the  settled  rut  of  common,  every-  squirrels.     They   should   have  handed 
tr      day  labor,    they    feel    disturbed:  nay  out  pamphlets.  "Saving  Squirrels  Sel- 
more,  they  become  sneering  and  hostile;  dom  Starve."  A.  D.  lu. 

for  lo,  a  heresy  has  been  committed—  — — 

the  drudce  of  the  plains  is  .sprouting  SPOONERISMS 
th     wings,  aiming  to  reach  yonder  moun-  wi.Ham  Archibald  Spooner, 

^3    I  tain  height.    I  might  explain  It  better  ^,^^^1^^^^^  ^^.^^  College.  Oxford,  who 
m  my  own  verse:  ^^^^       ^^^^^      those  accidental  trans 

Ey  slow  degrees,  'gainst  heavy  odds,   pognio^g      -nitla!  sounda  or  other  part; 

nnnrvsod  rutlileSS  fOBS.  •  ^  


A  Note  on  Censorship 


puoiviviio  w»   — 

^'i'H"5-<="   -  p{  two  or  more  words.  Is  retiring:  "A 

Tie   scaled  the  mountains,   where   the  (,,yghj„g  crow"  for  "a  crushing  blow"; 
gods  "well  oiled  bicycle"  "give  me  a  well 

Tn  festive  bowers  repose.  boiled  icicle."  It  is  said  he  first  became 

"Well,  It  all  comes  to  this:  I  am  ajj^jj^^^g  when  he  gave  out   the  hymn. 
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rolitlc  '  writer;  I  have  hund.eds  of 
joems  awaiting  publication;  why  not 
get  a  few  published  in  Boston,  the  city 
of  real  culture?  Chicago  is  still  crude 
—It  being  only  75  years  since  It  started 
o  be  a  town  on  this  fresh-water  sea. 
So  I  will  enclose  one  t>f  ray  poems, 
hoping  you  will  publish  it  in  The  Her- 
ald. And  I  can  supply  many,  many 
more.  If  you  will  publish  these  verses 
and  send  me  a  marked  copy  of  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  I  will  at  once  send  in  my 
subscription  for  one  year  and  also  I  be- 
lieve at  least  two  of  my  friends,  who 
re  artists  and  have  been  in  Boston, 
will  also  subscribe." 

Bribery  and  corruption:  But  here  Is 
Mr.  Jlelonc's  poem,  subscription  or  no 
subscription: 

FULIi  MOON  OP  JANUARY 
Low  on  the  southwest  rim  the  winter 
sun 

Proclaims  the  January  day  is  done: 
Already   twilight  sweeps   with  mystic 
hand, 

And  darkness  super\'enes  o'er  lake  and 
land.  _ 

Then  from  the  waters,  glorious  to  be- 
hold. 

Appears  fair  Luna's  face  of  burnished 
gold. 

Serenely,  calmly  beautiful  her  rise 
From  out  Lake   Michigan   before  our 
eyes. 

Even  as  Helios  rises  there  In  June, 
So  east-northeast  appears  the  radiant 
moon! 

A  witness  to  the  progress  of  our  race 
Since  man  evolved  upon  this  planet's 
face, 

The  ever- faithful  Moon  pursues  her 
way 

AVlth  lustre  bon-owed  from  the  god  of 
day! 


■•Conquering  Kincs  Their  Titles  Take' 
as  "Kinkerincf  Kongs  Their  Tickles 
Tate  "  Probably  many  of  the  tongue- 
twlstings  ascribed  to  Uim  wcr«  Ui- 
vented. 
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1^  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  was  especially 
'c(  J- Impressed  by  Mr.  Melone's  address  to 
the  same  moon,  ending: 
"Long  e'er  man  dwelt  upon  this  sphere 
The  great  reptilian  beasts  you  spied; 
The  peterodactyl.  shape  of  fear. 
That  nested  on  the  mountain  side: 
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"Tvrannosaur,  of  stature  grand. 

And  brontosaur,  of  different  breed,  | 
And  diplodocus,  trod  the  land  _ 

K'er  man's  existence  was  decreed. 

Mr.  Serviss  says,  these  verses  "cer- 
tainly have  the  merit  of  fastening 
scientific  facts  in  the  memory  with 
the  golden  hammer  of  metrical  dic- 
tion.   ...  ,.  . 

"Once  a-swing  with  the  viorant 
rhythm  of  this  'epitome  in  verse  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  beginning  with 
the  Mesozoic  age  and  terminating  with 
the  discovery  of  radio,"  the  reader  feels 
like  letting  his  mental  boat  drift  on  and 
on  with  the  cradling  current.  And  who  I 
could  ever  forget  that  last  verse,  with 
its  names  and  figures  of  Miltonlc  gran- 
deur stalking  majestic  through  the 
meter  like  elephants  in  harness!"  ; 

Wc  learn  from  Mr.  Serviss's  review 
that  Mr.  Melone  has  said:    "This  form 
of  poetry  Is  needed  by  the  American 
people  at  large";  that  he  writes  in  old  | 
and    established     form     because    free  | 
verse  Is  to  him  only  "that  weird,  elu- 
sive   combination    of    words."     If  he 
had  written  in  free  verse  his  volume 
of  poems,  "Nature — Human  and  Real,  • 
Mr    Serviss   thinks    "the   book  would, 
have    received    more    attention,    while  i 
conveying  less  intelligence."  j 


A.     D.     E.'S    CONTRIBUTION  THIS 

MORNING 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Photography  is  a  great  help  to 
science.  The  moving  pictures  some- 
times show  a  California  sky  over  a 
North  Atlantic  ocean. 

Southern  California  is  proud  of  its 
(_  dry  climate,  but  It's  curious  how  care- 
\  fully  her  statisticians  have  figured  out 
^  the  exact  disposal  of  every  drop  of 
^  rainfall. 

C  '  Way  back  In  nineteen-four  the  cltl- 
Ge  Zens  of  W'innlpeg  were  awakened  one 
Va  cold  night  by  cannon-like  explosions  to 
soulliwestward,  and  early  morning  saw 
a  motley  array  of  people  coming  in  all 
tied  up  In  bcd-llcks.  It  appeated  they 
had  bul'.t  a  town  out  on  the  prairie 
with  green  lumber,  and  when  the  frost 
drew  the  nails  out  the  houses  ex- 
ploded. That  was  the  winter  when 
Ru  many  voices  were  frozen  in   the  air. 


"ROMBO  AND  JULIET" 

Gounod's   Opera   Sung   at  Matinee 
Performance 

Boston  Opera  House:  Gounod^s 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  performed  at  the 
matinee  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co.  Mr. 
Tola  ceo  was  the  conductor. 

„   William  Beck 

   Bdlth  Mason 

 .Jose  MojK  a 

I'-^^ll  . . . .  .ChSues  H^.-ketl 

   Desire  Deirere 

^.eicutlo.   ..Gladys  Swarthoul 

r»rtrn!ip   Maria  Claeasen.i 

Gregorio  ^'l""  M"<^""° 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  produced  at  th»- 
Theatre-Uvrique,  Paris,  in  1S67,  did  not 
nnd  admission  to  the  Paris  Opera  unti 
1889.  and  then  in  a  revised  form.  It 

marked  the  apogee  of  -<l^^t^r'he 
career  Yet  .shortly  before  his  death  he 
fnsTsted  that  "Polyeucte"  was  his  great- 
est opera,  and  Saint-Saens  made  the 
s?  ange  statement  that  G"""<"^4 
torios  would  l"ng.outl'7,.e^^".^^"";"° 
and  .luliet"  and  "I'aust.  When  this 
s  oiy  of  the  Veronese  lovers  was  first 
heard  in  the  United  Statcs-lt  was  In 
1S6-— it  met  with  no  success.  Only  th. 
waltz-song,  which  years  later  was  re- 
garded by  many  judges  as  a  blemish  a 
sacrifice  to  brilliant  prima  donnas,  then 
found  favnr.  ....  ^„ 

But  '  Uomeo  and  Julit"  became  ex- 
ceedinglv  popular  here  in  the  days  when 
the  de"  Reszke  brothers.  Plancon, 
Mmes  Melba  and  Eames  and  other  stars 
sang  together  in  Mechanics  hall.  Re- 
membering those  day.s  it  is  n«t  easy  to 
refrain  from  comparisons,  which,  when 
opera    is     concerned,     are  especially 

""'ThS^t'ragedy  has  tempted  many  com- 
posers, Verdi  among  them,  but  he  had 
the  courage  or  the  prudence  to  resist; 
as  he  said,  when  he  was  ready  to  v.Tite 
the  music  he  was  too  old;  and  so  pass- 
ing over  "King  Lear"  and  "Romeo  and 
JiJiet"  he  wrote  that_  masterpiece  of 
comic  opera,  "Falstaff." 

Gounod's  version  has  been  con- 
demned as  being  only  a  continuous, 
Ions  drawn-out  love  duet.  This  re 
proach  is  baseless,  for  there  is  action 
in  plentv.  And  not  only  is  the  lo\  e 
i^usic  sensuously  beautiful,  as  finely 
and  as  passionately  conceived  as  ev<^n 
the  "Garden"  scene  in  "Faust.''  but 
tor  scenes  of  the  marriage  and  the 
potion  Gounod  wrote  music  worthy  of 
the  Shakespearian  tragedy.  -Tha  given 
to  Mercutio  and  Stephano  is  indeed, 
of  little  moment,  but  who  could  repro- 
duce Mercutios  wit  and  fancy  m 
mush-"  The  ball  scene  now  seems  con- 
ventional even  with  Capulet's  couWots 
that  Plancon  used  to  sing  with  gftslo. 
and  Romeo  s  song  of  exile  demands  a 
heroic  tenor  to  make  it 

-The  performance  yesterday  ofternoon 
was  excellent  one  "  that  gave  gr-^t 
pleasure  to  an  audienc  that  filled  the 
theatre  The  stage  settings  ndded  much 
to  the  enjovment.  the  garden  scene  and 
th.  tomlAcene  being  pcrhi.ps  especially 
vortl.v  of  note.  The  stage  manage- 
ment wa.s  also  warmly  to  be  commend- 
ed In  short,  the  scenic  production  ..f 
The  opera  was  the  finest  th.U  has  been 
seen  ill  Boston.  . 

Mme.  Mason  sang  Juliet's  music  with 
tonal  purity  and  beauty;  with  warmth 
and  genuine  expression,  while  she  acted 
the  part  intelligently,  with  the  becom- 
inff  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  .n  tu- 
eariier  scenes  and  in  the  later  scenes 
with  dramatic  feeling  not  exag- 
gerated, for  Gounod's  Juliet  is  first  of 
all  a  ivric  role.  Mr.  Hackett  sang  and 
acted  "not  merely  as  a  tenor,  but  as  a 
romanti.  and  poetic  ^^y:^"-^^'^'''- 
passionate  and  always  vinle.  "The  other 
parts  were  adequately  tilled.  Mr  Moji- 
ca's  beautiful  voice  and  Mr.  Cotreuil  s 
dfgnlfied  and  impressive  Friar  were 
1  features  of  a  performance  that  -ftni  be 
'remembered  gratefully.  Miss  fawarth- 
out  was  a  charming  Stephano,  pleasing 
the  eve  and  ear.  The  chorus  was  again 
effective,  and  Mr.  Polacco  conducted, 
as  is  his  custom,  in  a  masterly  manner. 


Stray  Thoughts  Suggested  by  Octave  Mirbeau's 

Bitterness 


The  question  of  censorship  still  leads  to  shedding  of  ink  and  the  abuse 
of  type%vriting  machines,  which  even  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  noise- 
les-.'  shriek  with  indignant  protests  or  priggish  advocacy.  Only  a  month 
ago'  the  Commonweal  contained  a  sj-mposium  on  "Book  Censorship"  in 
which  Messrs.  Van  Loon,  Justice  Ford  and  Thomas  F.  Woodlock  each  saK. 
Tiis  little  say.  The  closing  words  of  Mr.  Van  Loon's  contribution  might  be 
i^pplied  to  censorship  of  plays:  "The  strange  quality  of  our  official  world, 
which  makes  a  cannibal  feast  of  a  book  when  it  contains  the  word,  'belly, 
and  which  permits  the  publication  and  the  dissemination  of  whole  wagon 
loads  of  stories  which  Louis  XV.  would  have  ordered  burned  by  th?  public 
hangman  and/which  would  have  made  Casanova  blush  with  shame." 

Another  extract'  &-om  Mr.  Van  Loon's  article  may  also  be  applied  to 
censorship  of  the  stage : 

"The  poor  publisher  might  try  to  give  the  world  something  new  in 
literature.  That  fact  in  itself  would  assure  the  lynching  party  the  sympathy 
.f  our  half-literate  millions.  Their  republic  'n'a  pas  besoin  d'hommes  de 
lettres!'  But  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  nudity,  they  can  understand  naked-'| 
ness.    Hence  while  they  would  cheerfully  impale  the  wretch  who  would  j 
dare  to  print  a  reproduction  of  some  sublime  bit  of  ancient  statuary,  they  [ 
would  just  as  eagerly  rally  to  the  defense  of  that  well-beloved  editor  who  j 
presents  them  twice  a  week  with  a  photograph  of  Lizzie  the  Cloak  Model 
in  diverse  stages  of  semi-undressedness." 

And  so  <;ensorship  of  the  theatre  is  too  often  inconsistent.  A  play  that 
treats  a  "sex  problem"  or  a  sociological  problem  in  a  dignified,  one  might 
say  in  a  humanitarian,  manner,  is  either  forbidden  or  "revised"  i.  e.  expur- 
gated so  that  it  is  weakened  and  becomes  pointless,  stupid,  while  salacious 
songs,  hints  and  winks  at  indecency  as  long  as  they  are  in  a  confessedly 
'  light  entertainment,  are  allowed  to  pass  without  protest.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  strict  censorship  of  unclothed  legs.  The  Psalmist  said  that  the  Lord 
!  taketh  no  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man.  (How  the  Psalmist  found  this  out 
1  has  not  yet  been  'explained  by  commentators.)  The  censor  taketh  no  pleas- 
'  ure  in  the  legs  of  a  woman  on  the  stage  unless  they  are  clothed,  but  he  can 
sing  with  good  old  Bishop  Still:  "Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare." 

Why  this  anatomical  distinction?  Are  the  bow-legged  and  the  knock- 
'■  kneed  more  attractive  when  they  don  tights? 

Censorship  is  bound  to  be  inconnstent,  and  being  inconsistent  it  too 
'  often  is  ridiculous.    It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  the  verb  "censeo" 
i  from  which  "censor"  is  derived,  the' verb  meaning  "to  judge  of  anythmg.to 
take  anything  to  be,  to  consider,  to  think  or  esteem  everything  right,  ser- 
viceable," etc.,  as  an  abbreviation  for  "succenseo?"  means  "to  be  inflamed 

with  anger."   

We  are  not  thinking  of  any  recent  and  particular  instance  of  theatrical 
censorship  in  Boston.  We  are  reminded  of  the  subject  by  reading  an  article 
in  Octave  Mirbeau's  "Gens  de  Theatre;"  which  is  one  of  the  volumes  pub- 
lished  after  the  death  of  that  bitter  novelist  and  'playwright.  The  article  , 
appeared  originally  in  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  nearly  40  years  ago.  I 
Busnach  had  based  a  play  on  Zola's  "Germinal"  and  it  was  to  be  pro-  j 
duced-at  the  Chatelet  in  1885.  The  censor  objected  because,  forsooth,  the 
rovel  was  "socialistic"  and  the  play  might  provoke  disturbance  in  the  [ 
theatre.  Some  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  play,-others  defended  the  I 
drama  and  cried  "outrageous";  the  censor  prevailed.  Great  excitement;  ^ 
torrents  of  ink.  The  play  was  finally  produced  at  the  Chatelet  in  1888.  Ac- 
cording to  "Les  Annalcs  du  Theatre"  for  that  year,  the  management  had 
counted  on  all  the  readers  of  the  novel  rushing  to  the  theatre,  but  there 
were  only  17  performances.  Zola.  Busnach  and  the  management  offered  a 
free  performance  to  workmen,  but  thatNdid  not  save  the  play,  though  the 
cast  was  a  strong  onfe  and  the  scenic  effects  were  remarkable. 

The  Gaulois  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  censorship  as  an  instituMon, 
the  natural  protector  of  public  morals,  the  dike  against  the  flood  of 
indecency,  etc.,  etc.  Mirbeau  was  not  of  tliis  opinion.  He  freed  his  mind 
in  a  letter  which  the  Gaulois  printed.    His  argument  was  as  follows: 

The  manager  of  a  theatre  is  only  the  head  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise—"this  is  deplorable  as  far  a^  art  is  concerned."  Having  in  his 
hands  the  interests  of  stockholders  or  sleeping  partners  he  thus  incurs 
a  serious  responsibility.  It  is  for  his  interest  not  to  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing dramas  which  could  bring  him  into  trouble  with  the  police  or  the 
govermiient,  not  to  mention  the  moral  discredit  that  would  be  attached  to 
anyone  wishing  to  exploit  evil  curiosity  or  shameful  passions.  Scandal 
does  not  pay  in  the  theatre.  And  so  a  manager  is  a  censor  not  at  all 
inclined  towards  dangerous  audacity,  a  censor  who  is  nearly  always  too 
particular  and  severe.  He  willingly  discovers  compromising  allusions 
where  there  are  none,  indecencies  that  the  author  never  committed.  '  I 
see  no  necessity  for  passing  from  the  manager's  censorship  to  the  censor 
ship  of  the  official  censor.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  unfortunate 
censor  to  nibble  at;  the  plate  is  empty.  It  is  then  a  useless  complication 
The  proper  pride,  the  dignity  of  an  author  is  put  to  new,  hard,  vam  tests. 


Tins  nrgument  is  of  litlli-  pjiriJoi  L  in  this  country,  when-  many  niun- 
lagers  are  by  no  meana  stem  Catos;  liut  Mirbetui  had  more  to  suy. 

"I  distrust  in  a  largb  measure  the  lensors.  Not  ihat  they  are  not 
verv  honorable  anc!  amiable  persor"',  I  Hk«  to  think  that  they  practise 
conscientiously  all  the  bureaucratic  virtues,  which  are— as  everyone 
jtnows— to  work  as  little  as  possible  and  to  gain  a  bay  window  by  their 
measrre  share  of  the  budget.  They  are  functionaries  who  have  worn  their 
elbows  shiny  on  official  des'ks,  and  passed  their  time  in  dreaming  of  little 
ways  to  .advance  themselves,  of  decorations,  of  everything  that  could 
embellish  their  pecuniary  condition  and  advaiicc  them  socially. 

"Dramatists  have  suffered  long  days  and  hard  nights  in  the  shaping 
of  their  dream,  and  this  dream  thdt  Was  come  from  their  brain,  at  the 
price  of  tormenting  doubts,  mortal  anguish,  known  to  them  alone,  this 
dream  is  to  go,  as  the  report  of  a  country  letter  carrier,  from  bureau  to 
bureau,  from  drawer  to  drav,er.  Hands  :ucustomed  to  copy  circulars,  to 
dabble  and  paddle  in  the  literature  of  head  officials,  are  going  to  lU- 
treat  foul,  stifle  this  dream  in  the  wastepapers.  These  men  who  are,  as 
1  rule  gay  and  pass,  one  to  the  other,  the  jocose  story  of  the  day  and  the 
song  of  the  night  before,  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  a  licentious  line  m  a 
music-hall  ditty;  but  if  they  find  in  a  play  a  line  human  outburst  they  do 

not  hesitate  to  squelch  it.   

"But  1  am  losing  my  temper,  and  truly  it's  not  worth  while,  for  I'm 
not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  the  suppression  of  censorship  is  going  to 
regenerate  the  theatre.  Nov  do  I  believe  that  it  will  let  loose  the  monster 
of  filth   The  theatre  will  remain  without  cens(0rship  what  it  was  with  it. 

'•Managers  are,  indeed,  strange  persons.  They  remind  me  of  a  man 
condemned  to  death,  who  on  his  way  to  :he  scaffold,  asks  for  gum  arable 
to  cure  himself  of  a  slight  irritation  of  the  larynx.  They  search  the 
cause  of  a  crisis  .  .  •  when  this  crisis  of  which  they  are  uncon- 
sciously the  authors  has  become  today  a  .?fcial  condition  that  can 
Changed  only  by  a  radical  revolution  in  the  puoiic  taste  and  in  mcrature. 
The  theatre  does  not  die  from  free  tickets,' hixh  prices,  censorship;  the 
theatre  is  dying  of  the  theatre.  For  more  than  30  years,  every  evening, 
in  all  the  theatres,  the  same  piece  is  played.  Whether  it  oe  a  comody,  a 
drama  a  vaudeville,  an  operetta,  it's  always  the  same:  a  marriage  opposed 
for  four  acts,  occurring  in-fhe  fifth,  with  the  inevitable  scene  of  the  'tn- 
anelfe  '  prepared  and  led  up  to  by  the  same  theatrical  means.  And  this 
one  play  which  has  a  thousand  different  titles,  is  the  only  one  managers 
will  accept;  th6  only  one  that  critics  will  consent  to  praise.  We  sco  in  it 
onlv  cardboard  persons,  badly  jointed,  gesturing  by  means  of  strings 
which  no  one  attempts  to  hide.  If  by  chance  a  bit  of  flesh  appears  on  a 
mechanical  figure,  if  a  human  cry  bursts  out  of  the  mouths  bored  in 
these  faces,  then  one  is  horrified,  the  critics  veil  their  faces,  there  is 

conf\ision,  failure,  ruin."   

We  said,  introducing  Octave  Mirbeau  in  this  little  article,  that  h« 
was  a  bitter  person.  ^' 


Some  En^^lishnian,  not  a  musician,  said — was  it  Mr.  WalklcJy,  Mr. 
Uemard  Sliaw  ?  Mr.  Bennett,  perhaps — ^that  he  knew  no  more  entertaining 
book  to  pick  up  and  read  at  random  than  a  volume  of  Grove's  "Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians."  He  could  hardly  choose  it  for  a  bed-side  book,  for 
the  volumes  are  heavy,  and  he  no  doubt  would  prefer  for  this  night  read- 
ing James  Howell's  Letters  and  a  volume  of  Montaigne,  which  were 
Thackeray's  night  con^paYiioiis  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contained 
anecdotes  of  a  loose  nature  (perhaps  because  of  this  fact). 

A  dictionary  of  musicians  would,  indeed,  be  engrossing  to  a  layman 
if  the  lives  of  the  composers,  singers,  players  of  instruments  were  faith- 
ful and  minute  accounts,  after  the  manner  of  old  John  Aubrey's  "Lives 
of  Eminent  Men."  We  find  Mr.  F.  W.  Wallace  regretting  that  the  biog- 
rapher of  Joseph  Conrad  does  not  tell  us  wheher  the  sailor  Conrad  chewed 
tobacco;  whether  he  lifted  his  voice  in  the  solo  or  chorus  of  a  chanty. 
"Did  he  add  his  little  quota  to  the  universal  forecastle  topics  of  tobacco, 
rum  and  -omen?  '•  Did  .he  "drink  a  farewell  pot  of  beer  with  his  ship- 
mates after  paying  off?" 

If  dictionaries  of  musicians  were  written  after  the  manner  of  John 
Aubrey,  the  editions  would  necessarily  be  very  limited,  sold  at  a  high 
price,  and  even  then  the  snooping  and  shocked  censor  might  interfere. 

Dictionaries  of  musicians,  however,  are  necessary  though  they  be  dis- 
creetly written  without  the  admission  of  Casanovian  gossip  and  scandal 
First  of  all  the  information  should  be  accurate.  Complete  accuracy  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Take  the  matter  of  dates.  The  official  list  of  win- 
ners of  prizes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  the  dates'  of  birth  from 
the  birth  certificates  required  on  admission.  M.  Vincent  d*  Indy  says  that 
in  his  case  the  date  is  wrong;  he  is  a  year  younger.  As  we  all  know, 
the  birthday  of  a  soprano  or  a  contralto  is  a  movable  feast.  There  are 
disputes  about  productions.  Programs. and  newspapers  often  lead  one  into 
error. 

Fetis  said  of  his  monumental  "Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens," 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  imperfect  in  the  matter  of  certain  facts  and 
dates:  "This  is  necessarily  so  in  works  of  this  nature.  If  ten  persons 
shouH  set  themselves  to  correct  these  imperfections,  and  spend  ten  years 
in  research,  there  would  still  be  errors,"  ^ 

Two  .lictionaries  of  musl.:  and  musicians  have  recently  been  published 
which  are  indispensable,  for  this  reason:  They  inform  one  about  many 
composf-rs  and  artists  of  today,  concerning  whom  it  is  difficult  elsewhere 
to  gain  knowledge.  Composers,  many  of  them  with  names  hard  to  pro- 
nounce, have  sprung  up — in  number  like  the  frogs  before  the  astonished 
Phara,-.h.    T^.e  English  dictionaries  in  the  past  have  neglected  too  many 


Unerc  is  a  long  li«t  of  national  committ<;cs  assi.st- 

 Jn  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States;  there  la  a 

still  lonpor  Ust,  of  contribut'^rs^^  ^ 

TH.  dictionary  Js  so  valuable,  so  indispensable  aa  we  have  said,  that 
I  It  -Keems  ungracous  to  point  out  at  random  a  few  maccuracies  or  omis- 

!"^""Emile  Saurot,  the  violinist,  is  represented  as  living,   He  died  in  Lon- 

^'^"eJrfMonteux.  "During  the  war.  he  was  recalled  ^rom  the  front 
and  sent  to  U.  S.  A.  to  carry  on  a  mu%.  propaganda  in  favor  oi  ine  . 
aKiJ  nation..    He  has  now  definitely  settled  there  and  conducts  tl  e  | 
Boston  sUphony  Orch,  in.that  town  or  in  New  York."  Two  errors.  He 

Iwas  not  ilent  here;  he  wr.  the  conductor  of  French  "P7««  ^he  Me  _ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  when  he  was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Boston  or 
chcstra  And  on  page  282  of  the  dictionary  wc  are  told  that  Mr. 
Ko'ussevitzky  was  appointed  conductor  in  1924. 

There  are  sketches  of  Mme.  Materna  and  of  Mme.  Malten;  but  Mme. 
Terpipa,  the  greatest  of  IspWes.  is  not  mentioned    On  the  °^her  hand, 

itDere  is  information  about  Mmes.  Jer.tza,  Gall.-Curci,  Kurz,  Garden, 

ionegin  Hempel,  Messrs.  McCormack,  Roland  Hayes,  Moseiwitsch;  Myra 
hesf  M-aria  Gnv.  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Gabrilowitsch,  Cortot,  Gr^'^«^T- 
we  give  names  only  to  show  how  "modern"  this  Dictionary  is,  though 
many  of  the  biographical  articles  are  necessarily  very  short. 

Contemporaneous  composers  are  treated  at  greater  length  and  in 
many  cases  with  critical  remarks.  The  reader  will  find  exce  lent  articles 
on  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Schreker,  Scriabin,  Bartok,  Ravel  Honegger, 
Debussy,  Milhaud,  Szymanowski,  de  Falla,  Busom,  Ireland,  Casella, 
Vaughan  Williams,  Satie,  Chapi,  Cyril  Scott.  There  hardly  any 
composer  now  living,  North  America-h,  South  American,  British  Irish 
or  Continental,  whose  music  is  heard  in  opera  house  or  concert  hall, 
about  whom  there  is  not  some  information. 

Orchestral  and  chamber  music  is  discussed  according  to  the  nations. 
There  is  a  catalogue  of  chamber  music  players  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Boston.  Choral  societies  the  world  over  are  named,  but  we  are  surprised 
at  reading  that  Henry  Gideon  was  a  conductor  of  t^e  Cecilia  Society 
in  Boston.  There  are  articles  on  German  opera  since  Wagner,  German 
Schestral  music  from  1880,  German  song  from  1880.  The  same  is  done 

for  ^rajice^-^  harmony  is  especially  noteworthy  with  its  historical 
introduction,  the  account  of  the  development  the  number  of  examples 
n  notation  taken  from  music  by  Debussy,  Stravinsky  Bax,  Scriabin, 
Strauss,  Franck,  Malipiero,  Schoenberg,  Webern  and  other  modern  and 
ultra-modem  composers.  Eight  composers  and  theorists  prepared  this 
i  article.   

i  Turn  where  you  will,  there"  is  something  not  easily  to  be  found  in 
1  other  dictionaries,  as  in  the  article  "Instruments  Invented  or  Modified 
Since  1880  '■'  Who  knew  for  instance  about  the  Menchaca  keyboard  for  the 
nianno  and  organ?  Yet  it  is  in  use  in  Buen^os  Ayres,  La  Plata  and  Monte- 
v  Z  The  article  on  "Musical  Notatioi5s"  ends:  "The  right  way  of 
reform  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  directions  of  a  completely  new  notation 
but  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  cost  of  reprinting  all  the  best 
,,of  the  existing  music  in  the  new  notation,  when  the  most  advantageous 

'  has  been  found."  

Other  special  articles  of  interest  are  "Pianoforte  music  from  1880," 
with  this  tribute  to  Chopin:  "Until  his  advent,  it  (the  piano)  had  been 
used  mainly  as  a  percussive  instrument,  and  most  of  the  music  'written 
:  ?or  it  Jther  demanded  harsh  noises  from  it,  or  else  should  have  been 
written  for  ahother  instrument  or  collection  of  instruments.  He  was  the 
first  composer  to  think  of  the  beauty  that  it  contained,  and  the  most 
emphatic  in  desiring  it  to  express  the  poetical  side  of  music,  so  it  was 
r4us  that  until  another  genius  was  born  he  would  have  hundreds  of 
imitators.  Claude  Debussy  was  the  genius,  and  to  him  entirely  is  due 
the  tremendous  change  in  the  outlook  of  the  pianist  and  composer,  m  the 
way  of^echni^  "  The  writer  then  analyzes  at  some  len.gth  the  Debussyian  , 
manner,  and-discusses  Ravel,  Albeniz,  Scriabin  and  others  in  masterly. 

^**-°Rachmaninoff's  goodly  number  of  pieces  are  extremely  effective,  but 
they  are  cast  in  the  old  mould,  and  offer  no  new  ideas  Metner  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  Russian  Brahms-a  safe  assertion.  The  enormous  sense 
of  detail  of  the  Russian  is  too  apparent  m  all  his  work.  ...  Pro- 
kofitnf  and  several  others  whom  one  encounters  have  as  yet  sho.vn  us 
nothing  original  in  what  we  are  seeking.  In  fact,  since  Balakiref  there 
^ave  Deen  no  pioneers  in  Russian  music."  (A  rather  sweeping  assertiom 
How  about  Stravinsky?)  "Gennany  has  given  us  nothing  since  Brahmt^. 
and  we  are  bevond  that  period."  _  . 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  critical  observrations  oi  the  contributors, 
for  in  a  dictionary  statements  of  facts  are  of  more  importance^  et  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  this  remark  about  Strauss:  "Strauss',  limitations 
Tie  in  the  sphere  of  the  psychological.  He  is  m  the  finest  and  highest, 
sense  of  the  word,  a  composer  depending  on  externals  ....  His 
\  best  works  are  those,  in  which  intellect  and  wit,  rather  than  "pure  senti-  . 
mot  ive  pre-eminent,  as  in  the  symphonic  poem  -Till  Euleuspiegel.'" 
fit  is  a  rondo,  not  a  symphonic  poem.)  .  „  •'     i,-  -u 

i  ^  •  The  article  on  Ver^di  ends  with  the  consideration  of  "Otello, ' m  which 
|«dmmatic  expression  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  emotional  truth  and 
"Falstaff,"  "the  greatest  of  modern  comic  operas.  .  .  .  Ihese  latest  | 
works  of  Verdi  have  exercised  a  profound  influence  oa  contemporary  and 
1  foreiii  opeX  composers;  indeed  it  is  clear  that  'Falstaff"  can  still  teach 
,  somSng  to  composers  ^'ho  have  definitely  abandoned  the  school  of 

Wagner."   ^  • 

1  The  other  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is  "The  New  Encylopedia 
of  Musfc  and  Musicians,"  edited  by  Waldo  Seldon  Pratt,  and  published  by 
°  arl  F  scher.  Inc.,  New  York.  It  is  on  a  different  plan  than  the  one  we 
have  r^5iewed.  This  encyclopedia  is  a  work  of  such  scope  and  importance 
that  we  shall  speak  of  it  at  a  later  date.  -^^ 


,  public  for  half  a  century.  Perhaps  the  revision  of  Grove's  Dictionary, 
now  prepiring,  will  show  an  improvement  in  these  matters. 

The  editors  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Music  and  Musicians" — Dr. 

Eaglefield-Hull,  general  editor — published  in  London  by  J.  M.  Dent  & 
I  Sons,  Lt'L,  and  in  New  York  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  purposed  "to  supply 
Ithe  musician  and  the  general  musical  reader  with  a  concise  and  practical 

Eurvev  of  all  modern  muaical  acli\itiea."   Thev  fixed  the  backward  IStnit 


CONCERTS  AND  OPERAS 

SUNDAY-Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  I^.    Roland  Hayes,  tenor.    Se.e  spe«»«l 

st:  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra  Henoj 
Hadley,  guest  conductor.  •  Arthiir  Hadley,  soSo  v,6lonoelllst.  See  special 
notice. 
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MONDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M.    Second  and  last  week  of  Chicago 
Opera  Co.    "Faust."     Mmes.  Mason  and  Claessens;  Messrs.  Hackatt 
and  Chaliapln.    Mr.  St.  Leger,  conductor. 
TUESDAY— Boston    Opera    House,    8    P.    M,      "Thais."      Miss  Garden; 

Messrs.  Cotreuil.  MoJIca  and  KIpnIs.    Mr.  Moranjoni,  conductor. 
WEDNESDAY— Boston    Opera    House,    2    P.    M.     "Madama  Butterfly." 
Mmes.  Mason  and  Perini;  Messrs.  Lament  and  Rimini.    Mr.  Polaceo, 

conduc^or.^^    i.Rig^letto."    Mme.  Toti  Dal  Monte,  Messrs.  Hackett, 
Schwarz,  Laziari.    Mr.  Moranzoni,  conductor 
THURSDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  8  P 


M. 


'L"Amor£  dei  Tre  Re. 


MiM 


Garden-  Messrs.  Ansseau.  Baklanoff,  Lazzari.  Mr.  Polaceo,  conductor. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Cecilia  Society  concert.  See  special  notlOO. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fourteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
symphony  Orchestra.  Henry  Hadley,  guest  conductor.  Mme.  Matie. 
nauer  vill  sing.  See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  2  P.  M.  "Pelleas  and  MellsandO." 
Mmes  Garden  and  Claessens.  Messrs.  MoJ.ca,  Baklanoff  and  Klpnle. 
Mr  Polaceo,  conductor.  8  PM.  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  MmOS. 
Raisa  and  Claessens;  Messrs.  Lament,  Rimini,  MoJIca  and  Trevloon. 
Mr.  Clminl,  conductor. 

Symphony  Hall.  3:15  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  oon- 

cert. 


,"TOSCA"  SUNG  _ 

BOSTON'    OPER.-V    HOUSE— Chicago  ■ 
'  m.  ra  Company   in   Puccini's  "Tosca."  | 
nductor,    Roberto    Moranzoni.     The  ^ 

G  loria  Tosca,  an  opera  singer. 

Claudia  Muzlo 
irlo  Cavaradossi.  an  artist. 

Antonio  C  ortis 
Haron  Scarpla.  chief  of  police. 

Joseph  Schwnra 
rpsare  Angelotti.  an  cscapeii  political  pris- 
oner Antonio  NIcolk-h 

riie  Sacristan  of  St.  Andrea  Delia  Vale, 

Vlttorlo  Trevlsan 
Spoletto.  agent  of  the  police. 

Lodovico  Ollvlcro 

.Sclarrone,  a  sendarmc  Glldo  Morelato 

A  ,'!hepherd  . .  J  Gladys  Sn  arthout 

A  Jailer  Max  Toft 

Jules  Lemaltre.  aftpr  seeing  the  fir.st 
performance  of  Sardou's  "La  Tosca" 
in  I'arls,  called  him  "the  Caligula  of  the 
drama."  And  in  the  abbreviated  ver- 
sion" of  the  play  that  Puccini  used  as  his 
libretto  there  Is  still  the  Caligulan  taint, 
intensified  by  the  terse  phrases,  the 
nervous  ejaculations,  the  sharp  ebb  and 
flow,  the  occasional  bombast  of  his 
score.  Some  have  condemned  "Ui  Bo- 
heme."  his  most  spontaneous  and  least 
pretentious  opera,  for  being  too 
episodic;  they  have  deplored  his  musical 
pens»jveness.  But  there  is  no  meditation 
in  "Tosca";  from  the  first  tense  chords 
of  the  introduction,  it  is  taut,  compact, 
strenuous. 

Tet  when  It  is  glveii)  as  pungently  as 
the  Chicago  company  presented  It  last 
evening,  despite  tlie  chawber  of  horrors 
.glimpsed  intermittently  and  delightedly 
I  bv  ifie  audience,  the  ripened  melodra- 
'  matics,  "Tosca"  still  glows  and  rever- 
1, prates.    And  last  evening  Mme.  Muzio 
made  her  only  appearance  of  the  sea- 
-on  here,  as  Tosca.    An  opulent  woman 
:ind  singer,   her  voice  -was  beautifully 
(laded,  full  of  e'.oquent  modulations,  ef- 
fulgent, clear,  alike  In  her  lyric  passages 
and  In   her  dramatic  moments.  There 
•A-as  beati'tv  and  expressiveness  In  her 
■Vissl  d'arte."  although,  unlike  Jeritza. 
=  he  did  not  sing  It  from  the  floor.  There 
•Aere  no  loose  gestures,  tortured  facial 
j.antomime:  yet  slie  brought  both  hor- 
lor  and  tragic  feeling  to  her  singing 
of  the  second  act. 

About  her  there  was  a  capable  com- 
pany. Jlr.  Schwarz's  Scarp-la  -was  a 
leering  embodiment  of  the  "smiling 
damned-  villian,"  subtly  pouncing 
rather  than  blatantly  unctuous  as  some 
Scarplas  have  been.  His  voice  was 
.suave,  demanding:  be  made  no  attcmi.t 
lo  caricature.  Mr.  Cortls,  a  capable 
light  tenor,  was  an  effective  Mario. 
And  as  always  there  were  many  excel- 
lences In  the  ensemble  singing,  in  the 
'  -ivork  of  the  orchestra,  in  the  lesser 
roles.  A  pity  that  Mme.  Muzio  does 
pot  sing  again  here  this  season.^  ^ 


as  low-brosvs  "rauc  ously  exclaim,  is  the. 
life  ••—Thomas  U  Masson. 

I      LIVING  THOUGH  DEAD 

(From  ihe  Bangor  Daily  NeWi!)  | 
Oldest  Living  Past  Grand  of  Ammon- 
congm  Lodge.  I.  O.  O^F.,  Dead. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FORMULA? 

.rrom  a  Prize  Letter  in  (  oilier  !>>  , 
I  married  at  26.  after  graduation  from 
college,  and  being  in  business  for  my- 
self for  five  years.  I  have  four  chil- 
dren, each  born  when  I  wanted  it,  and 
of  a  sex  predetermined.  No  accidents, 
and  I  never  intend  to  have  any  more. 


■■The  Gaspariiia  is  a  .sort  of  carnival, 
taking  its  name  from   one  Gasparilla, 
who  was,  it  seems,  a  pirate  of  the  Span- 
ish main,  captured  In  Tampa,  by  ruse, 
and  hanged.     For  some   16  years  the 
Tamplnos    have    been    celebrating  the 
1  event.   One  hundred  of  the  business  men 
<  who  form  the  pirate  crew,  sail  out  of 
'  the  harbor  in  a  ship  the  night  before 
;  the  beginning  of  the  festival,  and  there, 
i  ore  rumors  of  copious  libations,  so  that 
when  the  ship  sails  into  the  bay  the| 
next  morning  the  pirates,  in  'Penzance'| 
costume,  swarm  the  rigging,  and  they 
do  say  that  in  many  cases  those  who, 
have  spliced  the  main  brace  a  bit  free- 
ly, are  fastened  to  the  rigging  .to  pre- 
vent accident.     "Braced    to   the  Main" 
ratlines,  as  It  were.  Not  a  bad  scheme, 
j     "Then    follow    the  ^cortege,    balls  n' 
I  everything.    .Som';  pirates,  lacking  con- 
I  fidence  In  their  ability  to  remain  seated 
on  horseback,  use  the  .same  precaution- 
ary method.s  employed  on  board  ship. 
Tlie  name  Gasparilla  wa-s  perhaps  the 
diminutive  of  Gasparo.  in  which  cas-; 
it  should  be  Gasparlllo.  but  the  Flori- 
dans  don't  bother  about  small  details. 
For   example,    they   pronounce  Miami, 
Myamah.    Heaven  knows  why;  it  does 
not  end  in  'a'  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
rule  that  could  twist  'i'  into  'ah'. 

"There  are  mere  pretty  girls  in 
Tampa  to  the  square  ihWi  than  in  any 
town  I  know  of.  at  least  in  these  United 
States."       LANSING  R.  ROBLNSON. 


TANTALUS  IN   NO   MAN'S  LAND 

(After  reading  a"  sales  list,   addressed  to 
myself) 

Shantung,  charmante.  Zenana, 
Upset  a  man's  mens  sana. 

Of  crept-dc-Cliinc  and  bonveleen 
With  baled  breath  I  speak, 
FYom  molleton  to  gingham. 
My  tongue  begins  lo  sing  'em. 
O  crepe  Georgene  and  princalene. 
To  me  you're  worse  than  Greek: 


"Nobody  knows,  any  better  than  I  do, 
the  difficulties  in  starting  a  personal, 
private.  Individual  library.    If  yoM  are 
a  married  creature,  y^ur  wife  is  always^ 
complaining  about  having  to  dust  the 
things  off;  if  sho  is  a  generous  woman— 
and  today  all  wives  are  generous  women 
-she  is  often  too  yielding  to  weak  mo- 
ments and  lending  your  best  books  to 
the  neighbors.    If  yfm  are  a  bachelor, 
there  are  two  handicaps.      First,  you 
have    weak    moments    yourself— -wea^. 
lending  moments.  J'°"  Itl^ 

too  much  leisure.  It  is  as  bad  to  have 
too  much  leisure  as  too  little.  "lar 
ried  man.  wni  is  properly  burdened  has 
to  snatch  his  reading  "y""^"",  °"Vf, 
the  domestic  chronology  by  subUe  craft, 
often  by  su'olime  courage.  Thus  cnar- 
'actlr  is  formed;  o,:t  of  this  ^=^0"^ 
;  rise  super-bibllophile.=.  The  mere  hab  I 
vou  get  into  of  having  to  defend  your 
own  personal  libr.^ry-fightlng  to  keep 
R  lntact.  pruning  it  here  and  the-e  and 
strengthening  It  here  and  there-thls. 


SEEING  THE  ECLIPSE 

As  the  AVorJd  Wags: 
Here  are  the  true  facts. 
Rikki  and  I  stood  on  a  hill  at  8  i"  t^'t 
morning.    He  was  forlorn  at  immobllitj  , 
r tried  not  to  feel  foolish.    The  papers 
had  promised  crowds.    But  nobody  was 
about.      m     the    distance  aulomobie, 
chains  rapped  unconcernedly  o^'"  ''^^i 
Icy  streets  and  a  trolley  whined  around 
the  curve.    It  was  bitter  cold 

Yet    strictly  for  my  benefit  and  for 
'  the  first  time  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
,  vears,  the  sun  was  up  to  something.  A 
'  thin  curved  slice  had  been  shorn  oft  its 
1  upper   right   edge.     The    next   time  I 
looked  through  my  little  ^^"a^^^f  ^'^^^ 
negative  (a  seagull  snapshot  that  had 
turned  out  mostly  sea)   the   sun  was\ 
half-gone     U  was  as  if  God  had  taken 
a  bite  out  of  that  cookie.  • 

The  next  lime,  there  was  nothing  left 
but  a  scimitar.  Daylight  had  a  filtered 
llook.  The  west  was  black.  A  bird 
called  pathetically,  as  if  alarmed.  -The 
snowv  world  turned  a  strange  thin 
greenish  yellow.  At  an  instant  of  dead 
silence  one  could  wonder  ii  this  might 
not  actually  prove  what  the  ancients 
feared-the  end.  The  thought  gripped, 
and  was  gone. 

For    the    light    waxed,    mellowed  to 
familiar  tone.     The  papers.  I  ^^^^J^^l 
bered.  had  said  the  "path  of  totalitj 
edged   west   of  here.     "Bally's  beads 
■■contacts."  'the  corona"  .  .  - / -""^^J^'M 
feel  these  were  so  great  a  loss,  "as 
this,  then,  the  "most  spectacular  natural 
free  show  in  all  existence"?    I  fo^^ted 
it     In  sum,  if  occasion  aro.se  I  m^sM 
say  I'd  seen  the  eclipse  of  1925.    "J  es,  it 
was  all  right.   Something  like  full  moon- 
light and  a  good  deal  like  sore  eyes  and 

'^-Rikki^hld  raised  a  suspicious  trail  in 
a  thicket.    It  was  high  time  to  go  to 

work.'    .'.-^V?-  ■ 

AND  INTO  THE  GREAT  BEYOND 

(Teton  Valley.  ld:\ho.  Xc-.vt,) 
Dr  Martin  inform.s  us  that  he  has  in- 
vested In  a  horoscope  for  the  \.-T^i 
machine  at  the  County  Hospital.  This 
enables  the  »urgeon  to  look  directly  at 
the  part  of  the  body  operated  on. 

A   CHAIR   FOR  TWO 

(For  As  the  -World  'Wags) 
When  Cassiopea's  chair  is  right-side  up 

I  shouldn't  mind 
To  sit  thereon,  with  Cassie  near  enough 

her  hand  to  find 
A  place  ,ln  mine,  to  feel  the  thrill  that 
comes  with  love  so  pure       -  ^  ! 
It  raises  high  above  the  eaTth.-  aTover 
with  its  lure. 

And   if   the   Little   Bear  should  growl 

nbout  the  vay  we  sat. 
We  surely  wouldn't  mind  an  ursa  minor 

thing  like  that. 
For  louder  than  his  din  would  be.  and 

sweeter.  Cassie's  song. 
■•\  chair  for  two.  awaited  you,  my  dear 
'    for  ages  loHg.  "  F.  SHEA. 

Newport,  R.  1. 


SOMEWHERE  HEARTS  ARE  LIGHT  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags;  j 
\  friend  writes  me  from  Tampa,  tia..  i 
to  describc  a  lightsome  period  of  merry'- | 
making  of  the  Mardi  Gras  order  which 
occurs  there  each  year  and  makes  one 
long  to  Enroll  in  the  joyous  band,  and  ^ 
taXe  part  in  the  highly  diverting  cere-, 
monies.   The  letter  reads:  ...  I 


Canton  and  sponge  and  ripple. 
How  well  might  Rudyard  klpple, 
Anent  the  urge  of  Botany  serge. 
Hopsack.  Chilton,  bonclctte. 
I  see  the  wives  of  princes 
Adjudicating  winceys.  ' 
And  ever  since,  the  cheque-book  wince, 
In  me  its  teeth  has  set!      — .\.  ^V. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

One's  appetite  is  often  ai'tected  by 
surroundings.    I'rices  of  dishes  are  also 
fixed  according  to  certain  outward  con 
ditlons.  . 

There  is  a  little  dining-room  in"  the 
Back  Bay  "presided  "  over  by  a  worrinn 
■«'ho,  though  not  .favored  with  facial 
beauty  is  an  admirable  cook.  I  stepped 
in  one  dav  and  ordered  a  chicken  sand- 
wich and"  a  cup  of  coffee.  Paying  my 
check  I  said:  "How  is  it  that  you 
charge  only  30  cents  for  your  excellent 
ard  good-sized  sandwich,  and  down- 
town at  — -rt's  they  ask  40  cents?"  Slij 
answered:  foh.  you  pay  there  for  good  i 


'),, ,  ,  \  H    dc    Ti  ouWo  T 

See  Hrii  -gfu  '''V  •'■  Rosamond  John- 
sen'  I  Done  Done  -What -You  Told  Me 
to  Do.  arranged  by  Edwftrd  Boatiier. 

It  l.s  oulv  eight  or  nine  short  yearo 
ago  that  Roland  Hayes  first  ventured 
a  recital  In  Symphony  Hall,  but  ever 
since  that  flrst  concert  no  program  .an- 
nounced by  him  has  failed  to  prp- 
duce  an  audience  so  large  that  not  an- 
other human  being  could  be  allowed 
into  the  hall.  On  the  platform  there 
Is  barely  room  left  for  a  passageWf 
between  the  door  and  the  piano,  yes- 
terday was  no  exception. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  ""''e^stand  this 
popularity  when  one  hears  Mr.  Hwe?-  , 
He  la  a  singer  of  the  soul;  he  succeeds 
"  r^chfng^he  souls  of  ''^teners. 
It  ir  not  a  matter  of  technl<iue.  of 
mere  voice  production.  It  tlV>/'"f; 
Ing  of  technique,  the  use  of  the  .^olce, 
n  ohedicnce  to  a  poetic  Imagination 
and  a  symt*athy  with  the  moo.i  of  each 
song  l.v  which  he  makes  that  eon» 
give  ils~full  message  to  the  fearer. 

The  Handel  "Grune  Matten"  did  not 
nroNe  a  good  start  yesterday,  or  per- 
hans  Mr  Haves  did  not  quite  warni  up 
^o^^liif  program  until  after  the  Irs 
selection.    To  one  listener,  at  least,  I 
seemed  that  the  piece  was  not  a  good 
one  for  his  voice,  that  the  piano  dom- 
inated and  the  voice  struggled  a  ong 
somewhere    in     Us     lower  regl*ter^^ 
Things  went  better  with  the  Stradella 
song   but  one  felt  the  concert  was  no 
In  full  swing  until  the  piece  by  Olucl: 
had  been  reached. 

Incidentally.  It  would  he  Interesting 
to  know  wh.-re  Mr.  Hayes  found  the 
a°r  from  Gluck's  "Roland."  Gluck  in 
Paris  was  at  work  on  an  opera  thus 
entitled  when  Plcclnnl's  opera  of  the 
same  name  was  brought  out  1"  "J^- 
At  that  time,  as  Is  well  ^novvn,  cri 
was  a  war  In  Paris  between  the  Gluck- 
Ts^s  and  the  Plcclnnists.  Plcclnnl  s 
onera  pleased,  esperlally  the  airs  for 
thf  baneT  aithoush  Plcclnnl  disliked 
dancing  and  was  not  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  writing  dance  tunes.  It  is  said 
that  Gluck  destroyed  the  sketches  he 
had  made  for  his  own  Roland. 

Mr  Haves  sang  one  or  two  encores 
at  tlie  end  of  each  section  of  the  pro- 
gram, •and,  ,  strangely  enough  though 
few  In  the  liall  moved  to  go  at  the  end 
of  the  concert  troper.  the.  people 
seemed  contented  with  but  two  extra 
neg™  spirituals.  Immediately  after  the 
concert  Mr.  Hayes  left  for  his  west- 
ern  tour. 


'ooks." 


F.  M.  B. 


People's    Symphony  Concert 
Gives  Pleasure 


Henry  Hadley  conducted  the  Peopla's 
symphony  orchestra  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  St.  James  Theatre;  he  con- 
ducted, as  a  guest,  for  the  second  time 
this  season.'  The  program  was  of  a 
popular  nature.  It  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^C:^^';rD'ream.""known  to  all  pianists, 
skilfuUv  arranged  by    Victor  H^rbeit. 

time  The  symphony  was  a  tamlimr 
onT'the  ninth  of  those  composed  by 
Havdn  for  Salomon's  concerts  In  Lon- 
idon  It  13  interesting  to  know  that  the 
rhes\ra^t  these  London  concens^.^^^^ 

rjrilZf  t^e"-  vVolonceUos.    four  , 
double    basses,    flute.    «|>°«=' .  ^"^f  "^n ' 
horns,  trumpets  and  kettle  drums  In 
all  about  40  players.    "  '1°  o.-ni- 

hcar  a  Strauss  waltz  again  at  a  Sym 

'r^X  Ha"dTey'3  ability  as  a  conductor  ' 

-  ^f^rVMrti^^n  |uh^' 


\ 


respected. 


ROLAND  HAYES  i 

...upauay  wall  yesterday  after- 
noon  Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  gave  W« 
third  recital  thi.g  season.  Program: 
Grune  Matten.  Kuhle  Halne.  Handel. 
Raglon  Sempre  Addlta.  Stradella;^  Ah, 
Quel  Tourment  (from  the  opera  iw- 
land").  Gluck:  Neuglerlge,  Schubert; 
Ich   Hab   im    Traub   Gewelnet.  Schu- 

Sann;  Bot.schaft,  B^t'^.T aTc'IzL"  i 
samkeil.  Brahms;  R«clt.  et  Air  D  Azaei 
O-'Enfant  Prodigue),  I^^b^ssy .  Tout 
Gal  (from  Greek  Folk  Airs).  Ba'^e  . 
In  Myrtle  Shade  (spec-al  re^^^«>^ 
Grlffes;  Wade  in  de  a.ter,  arrangeu 
Kdward  Boatner;  peter  Oo  Ring  a 
erv.   Bells,   arranged  bj 


A,  M,  V.  Rsked  ftbeut  the  suorf  storirt 
that  eoeurred  In  Boston  en  ja".  17.  I*. 
IB,  mi.    The  Herald  Is  Indebted  to  Mr. 
ij,  Vftltghan  MorrlU  tot  the  foUowlng  | 

!  "I  well  remember  the  bIS  uno*  "torm 
ef  mT.  I  was  then  a  clerk  In  the  whole- 
sale groeery  firm  of  Winchester,  Talbot 
&  fphatn  on  KUby  street,  Boston.  I 
Uvcd  with  my  mother  In  Jamaica  Plalnl 
and  went  In  and  out  by  train  to  Boston. 

"The  storm  began  on  the  nth  of  Jan-1 
uary,  1867.  Thursday.  It  was  not  very! 
bad  when  I  started  for  -work  early  ln| 
the  morning,  but  Increased  soon  to  a 
blizzard.  I  asked  permission  to  go  home 
about  U  o'clock.  I  ploughed  my  way  tc| 
the  old  Providence  railroad  station.  Net 
i  trains  going  out.  I  then  foolishly  start! 
ied  to  walk  nome.  I  was  n°t  at  ^l 
Isfrong.  I  struggled  as  far  as  Roxbur  I 
1  and  went,  in  an  exhausted  condition  tl 
the  shelter  of  a  flour  mill  there.  ■rhe.| 

10  cents.    1  spent  the  n  ght  at  my  " 

-1rd%hrand'°^ah^3%^^^^^^^^ 
|:rBeUr:as:rn\ers%7e"\nenlg;^ 

°""^Uy  was  clear  and  verycold^ 
did  not  go  to  the  office,  but  went  hor 
T»malca  Plain  bus.    Some  one  ha 

ber  about   Sunday.  ^ 

Ronton    Public    Library.  I 


laleni  Kogister  of  Jan.  -1, 

D  long  account  of  the  Btorm 

l-dlnif  week;  a  train  from  , 

Salent  was  14  hours  on  the  ro«d.  the  .WO 
aaengers  belnn  served  rc-freshmeutB 
r  the  railroad  compivny  at  Lynn.  | 

GOOD  OLD  SPOT  I 

T.  I'.  II.  asked  what  had  become  of 
he  spotted  coui'h  dog 

"Canln.-'  of  Urockton  wrlles:  "I^olt 
or  hlni  at  the  IiXuitorn  1>ok  Show.  I'cb. 
3, '24,  li5,  benched  and  catnJoBued  under 

■*  J^'f" "jr  •  "You  will  find  the  spotted 
oaVh  doi  at  .lameson  Uroa.'  stable,  30 
Laurence  street." 

ia  the  World  Wiigs; 

Generloally,  T  know  notlil"B  of  <»« 
lleap|>earanoa  of  the  siwtled  coach-doa. 
fr'  ha.s  .....rely  funk  to  the  backgi-ound 
ilong  witu  i.tlier  Kimplo  though  pleas- 
uit  features  of  pre-aiitomoblle  times. 

But  Indlvllually,  I  do.  There  Is  a 
pathetic  case  In  my  own  neighborhood. 

ancient  =<pot-hoi.nd  dwells  across 
the  Btreel-.n  a  cellar,  lie  cnerges 
pach  day  tor  a  gllmp.-o  of  sunlight  and 
a  breath  of  air.  Ills  eyes  wear  a  moun.- 
ful  look,  ..Is  oars  Hop  dejectedly,  his 
taJI  droops,  and.  owing  to  his  danip 
Sufi-oiindln?s-,  his  legs  are  warped.  Wo 
even  call  him  "Warpy.-  There  Is  some- 
thing strangely  movli.;;  In  watching  him 
bow-lse  his  w..y  up  Ashford  street  He 
shudders  al  the  passage  of  automobiles 
His  tall  wags  feebly  at  the  approacli  of 
a  horso.  but  he  soon  sinks  again  Into 
gloom  as  he  i-eaJizes  tliat.the  horse  Is 
BUlUng  a  comniv.n  delivery  wagon,  and 
never  a  poliihel  carriage,  or  spider- 
wheeled  sporting  cart. 

His  era  is  gone,  poor  "Warpy.  There 
Is  no  place  for  Dalmatian  spot-hounds 

n  our  modern  world,  lie  Is  not  even 
the  hope  of  a  dying  race— we  do  not 
ne^d    his    kind.      Ho  is  Just  another 

"'^fATHEraNB  PAM1W.A  ROBINSON. 

In  our  boyhood  we  were  warned 
against  pattinb'  a  spotted  coach  dog  on 
the  head  or  taking  any  other  liberty 
with  him.  ••H".  is  a  treacherous  beast 
was  the  reason  why.  VVe  never  heaj-d 
him  It.  th.se  days  called  a  Dalmatian. 
Bewick,  a  hundred  >' ears  ago,  de- 
scribed him  i..  his  -Quadrupeds  .  The 
Dalmatian,  or  Coach  Dog  •  •  •  1^= 
been  erroneously  called  the  Danish  Dog 
It  13  frequently  kept  In  genteel 
iioilses.  ns  an  elegant  attendant  on  a 

*'1iappy"counir>'  is  this  Dal.imUa.  espe 
olallv  happy  for  dogs,  for  there  Is  the 
Dalmatian  Flea  Powder. 

N    T   L   Tt.  asks  If  oxen  ever  drew 
railway   cars '  Into  the   old  Fitchburg 

^^Mr^Vank  W.  Amazeen  of  Haverhill 

'"^•I^have  ridden  in  passenger  trains 
drawn  bv  horses  Into  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  station,  Haymarket 
Square,  many  times.  The  horses,  two 
in  number,  tandem  style,  were  attached 
to  the  train  by  a  rope.  Impetus  enough 
was  given  to  the  train  so  that  when  the 
horses  were  detached  the  tram  roHed 
into  the  depot,  with  the  baggagemas.er 
at  the  hand  brake  on  the  front  end  of 
the  train.  I  imagine  that  passenger 
trains  on  the  Fitchburg  railroad  were 
drawn  into  that  station  by  like  n.ea..s^ 
Locomotives  never  entered  the  station 
in  those  days."  . 

Now  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Rice-  "Mv  memory  goes  back  over  tO 
vears  I  do  not  remember  any  case  of 
oxen  being  used  except  possibly  at  the 
time  of  the  'epizootic'  when  horses  could 
not  be  had.  When  the  B.  &  M.  stat,o„ 
was  in  Hav-market  square  the  city  ol 
Boston  made  a  rule  forbidding  the  use 
of  locomotives  beyond  Causeway  street 
and  the  trains  were  hauled  from  there 
to  the  station  by  tandem  team  of  four 
horses  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cars. 
The  whole  train  was  hauled  together, 
and  not  by  single  cars,  as  was  "on^  in 
New  York.  This  hook  can  still  be  seen 
on  some  of  the  older  B  &  M.  cars. 

We  were  at  school  In  New  York  in 
186S  We  remem.ber  railway  cars  enter- 
ing the  city  being  hauled  by  horses  to— 
was  It  Twenty-first  street? 


ADD  "K.  P.  K.'s"  STORY  OF  THE 
ECLIPSE 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

\nd  the  sequel  is  as  follows: 
Ml  the  neighbors,  having  dining- 
rooms  with  southeasterly  exposure,  took 
smug  peeps  at  "the  most  awe-Inspir  ng 
nat-uraa  free  show  in  all  experience  be- 
tween niouthfuls  of  oatmeal.  They,  too 
can  tell  their  grandchildren  they  saw 
U-"and  without    getting  half-frozen. 

^'xhey  chuckled,  did  these  neighbors, 
at  Rikki  and  me  on  the  hill.    K.  P.  K. 

BARNUM  WAS  WRONG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•'West  Swansey,  N.  II..  Jan.  la. 
"More  than  1000  suckers  got  into  the 
intake  and  blocked  the  water  at  the 
.-■■ate  ieadiiis  to  tne  water  wheel  at  the 
Homestead  Woolen  Mills,  causing  a 
shutc'own  of  the  mill." 


I  his  «udden  Inroad  i>oems  to  Indlcni 
it    there   must   be   an   error   In  H 
.uofully  calculated  hlrlhrato  of  suck 
ers,  as  one  born  i-very  minute.    A  new 
prohlf  m  Is  prepentcd  to  Btatlallclana  of 
the  nth  otntuiy.  T.  Q.  F. 


,.r»  .lid  ......         VaU-i.tm  ""'^ 

r  c.ounod  wrote  after  the  per- 
,  in  i'arls  for  Santley  In  L«n- 


,  don. 


rTAUSfi 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  'opera  House  -  GS"""*" 
"Faust"  performed  by  t\n  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  Frank  St  I>eger.  con- 
iluctor.  ■  , 

Faimt   iraoSor  ChaUnpln 

M«I.hl.toPhele«  •■•''^     Krtlth  Mason 

MarKUorlte  •  • ;  p,„ir9  Pefrer* 

\alontln   Marlft  riap^s'nn 

\',"r">*  aierty^  Swttrtho..t 

An"''cnthualaBtIo"  audience  afral.t :  one 

that  filled  the  house  '-^"l  ^"P*"  co 
There  were  features  In  the  performance 
that  Justly  provoked  enthusiasm. 
M,ne  Mason,  first  of  all,  gayo  a  mem- 

orablo  porfayal  of  M"/"^""'*^' ;'°^^"n 
and  dramatically.  There  have  been 
many  Marguerites  who  ""^"^  ^^[t'y 
.neasures  with  exquisite  ...''"^"jj^ 


.hurch,  and  the  effect  wa.  thereby 
1  ,    ned,  although  tim.  wa.  sav.d  by 

1        lilftlng  fcenory.  ,4.v_.n 

,Mr.   St   Leger.  a  young 
conducted  with  a  nice  ''''^'"f  "tL?"th6 
tho    .^core    and    with    regard    tor  the 

""The'op.ra  tonight  will  be  "Th*"." 
which  Ml.a  Clarden  will  take  the  part 
of  the  Alexandrian  ^1*'° 
penled.  much  to  the  disgust  of  th.  monk 
that  converted  her.  

iNTHENEXTROOM" 

F.leanor  Robson  and  Harnei  r  w 
-^.^'^''^  c=roT  art  tr.a.-  1 

of  the  New  Yo.k  Advertiser. 
Parkd.  the  butler. 

P^tlx^Ar^mandT'S^lor  m  art  object.. 
Inspector  Grady. 
BInimonds. 
Tim  Morel. 
Mme.  deCharrier*. 
Julia,  her  maid.  .i.tectlTe 
?tU"&~esTow^o  r^^^^ 

,omey  '^«-'7'  ^  J^k 'us^^  only  "he 
St.  James  ^Ws  we^the  identification 
^^X';"torrt??he''audlence,  I^ast 


hero  W' 
them  oU 
the  nlrOit  wi 
l)0.sedly  dead 
vents  any  of 


i,„,.ouno«»  to  I  dd^ 
who  had  «P«nt  I  ^)  ,) 
lio  iH  now  aup- 
■n  tiuavely  jwe- 
from  telling  the 


.f..^^.f%•nust•3  fervent  wooing,  her  11- 
tlon  of  J<ausi3  i  doubt,  hesl- 

concealed  Joy,  and^''^"  J""   .  were  pic- 

;k  r,?.*".,  £^5-  =  3  'S 

,„aua,.s  ,*  »S„r  .n"    wh."  h. 

the  house  and  races  ^    ^  the 

'  WB  cavatlna   *  '^"'^^^^^^.^'^^hoplng  for  j 
high  note  at  the  end.  ^^^^^ 
applause  '"  Aether  he  ^^^^^^^  | 

voice    or         falsetto  ^  ^^^^ 

square  and  In  the  S^^/^^Sackett  thinks 
ling    gentleman      Mr.    Hac'^^  ^^^^J 

acting,  not  theatrically  re 
^as  character  in  what  ^^^^^ 

what  he  ^^f^'f^/J"  never  labored, 
singing     ^as     tree,  personal 

'noticeable    later,  and 
!be  corrected.  .  of  playing 

There   a^^<=, J«^f<f^7give  him  undue 

It  is  not  necessary  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 

one  has  sung  Gounod  s  mu 

i^^«='"'^displard\rPol  PUnTo^  but  his; 
iw^ere  dispiayeu  „t,-,vprl 


of  the  actors  vo  —^^^  ^e  or 

llTJ:  g?ee'?e^'Xh  th^^  applauae  of 
recognition  ^ 

-^^---T^thrSiat^holL^^'s- 

nized  P>Tbl^o"oW^h6^^^^^ 
r^'mtf;  aoo'nef  tlan  others    but  even 

that  time.    It  is  i;        ,  ,te 


vents  any  or        ,,  ■       "  ,_v, 

news  that  they  are  eager  to  d!.M>atch. 
diversely.    By  chance  the  young  man 
who  had  com.  to  call  for  Winnie,  the 
jglrl  whom  Kitty  has  befriended  recog 
nlzea  th.  picture  of  Hilary  Trent,  and 
'says  that  h.  la  still  living.  „„t,„,ity 
And  here,  lapsing  from  the  7«J^°''^ 
iof  his  earlier  acts,  Mr.  Treve  yan  has 
written  an  adroit  and  Interesting  last 
act.  a  practice  none  too  common  today. 
Kitty  goes  to  Hilary,   Ignorant  of  hla  , 
'bllndnes..,  aaka  to  bo  released  '""^^  j'"  j 
'pledge,  and  leaves  him  to  his 

Iboys-  books  a^ld  his  »n^°r°''f,nr  think- 
none  too  skilful  in  Pun-^tuatlng  think 

ling  that  he  no  '""e"  ,'=*r«"  ./"I  , 
Then  she  discovers  that  he  la  h"""*-  ^1 
i  he  has  been  cx.nceallng  It,  °f '°  "Trfl^  i 
I  him.  lie  ref..aea  her  bluntly,  d  •P«^"«-  , 
ling  her  and  himself.    So  she  returns  to  , 

rThe*!-,  18  «4mlrable   characterization  { 
Ihere.  in  the  girl,  somewhat  too  sens^lve 
and  naive  to  have  lived  ^^^.^J.^f 
company  for  so  long^     ,       ^^^enf  as  , 

as  he  had  been  before  a  "^nVlments  to  | 
.ho  -fuses  to  allow  h  a  ac^ntlm^^^^^^ 

TnTX;  Tha"  mlg^M  have  been  betur 
had  It  been  more  aAllent,  mora  coMUt- 

^"Vll:  cistT  an'exceu:nt  one.  an«  «n- 
us^Sr.;  wen  ro^anded.  Miss  Col  n«e 
as  Is  her  cuatom.  plays  Kitty  with  a 
quiet  charm,  a  wistful  delicacy,  a  gen-  , 

"l^el  H.r°;r  Tn'admft^abrrT-  1 
St.  and  fack'of  theatricality  both  ; 
?n  his  first  amorous  moments  the 
proloogue.  and  again  as  the  reslrn.d 
and  humorous  writer  of  l^oy  s  tales 
pursued  by  kindly  secretaries  There 
were  varied  excellences  In  others  of 
the  cast  m  Joan  MacLean'a  few  mo- 
ments as  Winnie,  in  thf  /2^"^„°'°^ 
.^1"  Beaumont  of  Aurlo  ™* 
African  adventtureas  of  .'^^^fitj 

P^tt  for  the  artistic  settings.  There 
was  a  and  very  enthusiastic^  audl- 


I'^New  Brooms"  Pleases  Lvrge 
\  Audience 


VlyTey  voredThelr  every  emotion. 


unnecessar 
waa  not  so 
could  easily 


^mDARK  ANGEl" 

1  WILBim  THEATRE— "The  Ti^K. 
Angel,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  H.  v. 
Trevelyan,  adapted  by  Guy  Bolton.  Pro- 
duced by  Robert  Milton.  .The  cast: 

Kttty  Fahnestock  Patricia  CoUlnga 

Hilary   Trent  Reginald  Mason 

Roma  Floreijce  Edney 

eir  Evelyn  F^ahnestock  Stanley  I^'San 

Gerald  Shannon  John  ■Williams 

Lord  Francis  Beaumont  Claud  Alllster 

"X'l"   Beaumont  Aurlol  L«e 

Kadse  Mllmerdlng  Elsie  MacKaye 

Winnie   MItcham  .Joan  Maci.eaii 

Tom  Trow'orldse  Barry  O  Neill 

Jowett  

Miss   Smallwood  Molly  Pearson 

There  Is  little  that  Is  new  or  strange 
In  the  theme  of  "The  Dark  Angel,"  or 
even  In  Its  working  out.  but  It  Is  an  In- 
telligent play,  well  written,  a  strange 
mingling  of  sophisticated  comedy,  and 
of  the  lighter  sentimental  vein  of  a 
Milne  or  of  the  Plnero  of  "The  En- 
chanted Cottage."  And  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  second  and  third  act  that 
would  bear  cutting,  it  plays  excellently. 
A  new  piece,  stoprilng  hero  briefly  be- 
fore It  arrives  In  New  York,  the  cast 
is  still  unexpurgated. 

An  English  play,  although  It  has  been 


were  displayed  by  Pol  P'^^ncon  but        ,    ^^^^^^^^  ,j  ^^^^  ^he 

Mephistopheles  never  strayed  ..-ar  glamorously.  bravely  as  does  Mr. 


music  demanding  a  basso  (^ntante  not 
a  b^tone.  frequently  suffered  Mr^ 
Challapm  gave  a  singularly  vivid  and 
picturesque  impersonation  "ne  <:h?-.gea 
with  ingenious  and  effective  detail,  ad^ 
mirable  in  its  rhetoric,  surprising  in 
Its  variety  of  moods.  This  Is  true  Oi 
his  singing  as  well  as  of  his  acting. 


war  glamorously,  bravely  as  does  Mr. 
Milne,  problematically  as  does  Plnero  in 
"The    Enchanted    Cottage."    It  begins 
with  an  efltectlvely  staged  prologue  in  a 
bedroom  of  a  questionable  Vinery  Inn 
on  the   channel  coast.   In  1918,   where  i 
Kitty    Fahnestock    and   Hilary    Trent,  i 
their  marriage  prevented  by  his  abrupt  I 
summons  to  the  front,  have  spent  the  i 
night.     She   Is  young.   Impressionable,  i 
naive,  and  they  make  pledges  In  the 
the  event  of  his  return,  an  event  of  i 
which  she  has  had  strange  forebodings,  | 


hia  oinirtTi?  as  well  as  of  his  acung.  which  she  has  had  strange  roreDoa.ngo, 
It  la  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  her  dream  of  a  dark  angel  that  pro- 
resist  the  temptation  to  drop  into  bur-    tects  him. 


:esque  by  presenUng  Martha  w. th  ar 
enormous    sunflower    plucked    fom  f 
garden  bed.    He  gained  his  laugh;  but 
?ne  does  not  go  to  "Faust"  to  guffaw^ 
Miss  Swarthout.  who  has  given  pleas- 
ure  in  other  roles,  wa^  not  at  voca^ 
ease    as    Sle^l.    though    she  again 
farmed  the  eye.     How  seldom  Is  the 
••Flower"  eong  sung  with   perfect  in 
tonatlonl      Slebel.    however  jve" 
music  is  sung.  Is  rather  ^  ridiculous 
figure,    although   ahe   may  ^« 
with  Atalanta's  better  part.    When  the 


The  first  act  proper  then  commenced 
In  a  markedly  dlflferent  vein,  with  the  , 
banter    and    innuendoes    of    week-end  ; 
guests  at  the  home  of  Kitty's  father,  j 
Sir   Evelyn    Fahnestock.     There    Is  a 
wise  and  Informative  butler,  In  this  In- 
stance, to  settle  a  dispute  at  Mah  Jongg; 
the     traditional     stage     gathering  of 
I  sophisticates,  discussing  the  romance  of 
Gerald  Shannon,  one  of  their  members, 
iand  of  liltty,  who  refuses  to  marir,  and 
devotes  herself  to  a  home  for  wayward 
girls,  one  of  whom  she  has  brought  to 


SSiester  (N  Y.)  American  opera  com-,  the  house. 
i/n^Vave  "Faus*"  last  month  the  part*  Lord  Francis  Beaumont  had  known  of 
of  Slebel  was  taken  by  a  tenor.  Mr.  Hilary  Trent's  registering  at  Vinery  Inn 
Steele  and  It  Is  said  that  he  sang  the^  before  his  departure  for  France,  he 
notes  exactly  as  Counod  wrote  them.  J  (tells  of  It.  taunts  Kitty  with  mistaken 


NEW  PARK  T  H  E  A  T  R  E— "New 
Brooms."  comedy  by  Frank  Craven. 
Presented  by  Frank  Craven.   The  cast 

5JlVraJ;T.'".^.V.V.V.-. . .  -Helen  Wea.her^y 

Williams  ■  •  . 

George   Morrow.  •'^^'t.Sf  c^lve^ 

I  o\\n«  WheeleV.'.-.V. . Dorothy  Blacloburn 

"Wallie"   Nowell  ■  •  ■  •  -  •  J."''"  P'££^ 

Rev.  PhlUp  Dow  Albert  «  Andrews 

Geraldlno   Marsh  •  .  ■  •  ^>yt^„-?nev 

.Qimtionn   James  Kearney 

VeTson    ■  ■  ■  ■ '. ...  ...  .  .  .Charles  MacDonald 

"  If  Sheridan's  plays  must  always  Jbe 
termed,  "the  artificial  comedy  of  the 
18th  century,"  Mr.  Craven's  New 
Brooms"  tnay  he  called  an  artificial 
comedy  of  the  20th,  a  veritable  connedy 
of  ai-tlfice  and  manners  as  they  obtain 
today  In  town  and  country  both. 

The  artifice  lies  In  the  basic  idea  of 
the  theme,  the  whim  of  a  middle-aged  , 
ban  of  business,  to  make  over  this  bus  -  ! 
ness— he  manufactured  brooms-to  his 
son,  to  run  It  for  a  year  as  he  Kiw  flt^ 
The  father,  a  man  of  few  words  and 
those  mighty  testy,  would  Ijave  't  noth- 
ing else  in  business  would  do.  The 
cheerful  son  was  all  for  urbanity,  swee  - 
ness  and  light.  That  the  boy  In  his 
pleasant  conceit  of  himself  <irove  his 
father  mad  Is  ci^ditable  enough.  "That 
the  father,  a  tnan  of  vigor  and  mighty 
"set  would  ever  give  over  the  reins— 
Sheridan  never  built  on  more  wanton 

^'r'oThe  satlfactlon  of  middle-aged  folk 
and  older,  Mr.  Craven  let  not  youth 
triumph.  The  son.  with  cares  heav^ 
upon  him,  grew  uglier  than  ever  his 
father  was.  And  the  father  turned  out 
the  jolllest  soul  alive.  Under  the  un- 
usual circumstances  no  doubt  both  men 
would  change  their  manners  and  even 
to  ,n  degree  their  natures.  But  coni- 
pletely  to  change  their  spots— there  is 
artifice  again. 

Once  granting  It,  one  could  not  a.«!k  f- 
more  entertaining  play.  The  people 
move  about  and  speak  the  speech  of 
today  in  nasal  tones,  and  giggle  and 
laugh,  "get  mad"  at  each  other  and 
natch  UP  the  row-It  Is  all  as  homely 
and  closely  observed  as  though  Howells 
had  written  it  himself.  And  the  obser- 
vation penetrates  the  Y>f ^«  ; ^^^^i,^^; 
acters.  though  most  of  them  are  lightly 
sketched,  are  genuine  h^nrian  belnga^ 
Some  people  n,ay  find  the  too 
continuously  snappish  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  experience  he 
seemed  plausible  enough  to  some  in  the 
audience.  ,     .    ,  ,i 

Since  there  Is  much  talk,  luckily  !t 
Is  always  good  of  Its  kind,  ^-'"l,  .^'^^  *° 
brighten  It.    Mr.  Craven  has  written  a 
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n!y-am,.!lnff   play.   on«   well  worth 
<»  Beelnc.  ,   .  _  .__,„ 

Delightfully  he  played  the  yunf  son  ' 
part  with  humor,  rharm,  and.  1"  the 
final  scene  with  his  father,  with  Pathos; 
the  last  touch  of  sentiment  in  this 
Pcene  s^ems  exasgeratod  In  the  case  of 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  a  ppeerh  he  stated 
he  in  playing  the  part  only  till  he  can 
replace  the  actor  who  foil  111.  It  would 
be  hard  to  better  Mr.  Cravents  perfor- 
mance. ,,  .  ^  . 

Mr.  McWarte,  barring  a  slight  monot- 
ony of  facial  expression,  Impersonated 
the  father  wltli  authority  and  a  strong 
sense  of  character.  Miss  Daly,  an  ac- 
tress of  charm  and  skill,  made  much 
of  her  part,  even  to  the  point  of  wear- 
ing plain  clothes,  she  being  a  poor  or- 
phan. The  others  were  all  good,  some 
excellent.  The  large  audience  laughed 
heartily.  ^  ^- 


Live 
three 


COPLEY     THEATRE— "Three 
.  Ghosts."    a   farcical   comedy  In 
acts,  by  Guy  Bolton.    The  cast: 
Mr..  Gubblns   (Known  as  Old  f,Y*°'p-,it«q 

heart)   May  Knisa 

Ml.n   Woofei^  Katherlna  B^'^'^^'"^ 

Bolton  Franc!^  ^""'Cve 

Jimmy  Oubbln»  ^^■„,-  S'ill 

wnilam  Foster....-  •.^'"'x'i  Zlrl^- 

Ro,o  "^iorion.  ■^^^r^'^'ir 

BriKffs   C.  Word  ley  Tl  Uf  e 

Benson        .   FrarVlyn    FrancI  9 

L,"v  llelVV-ter  Klspeth  Purtn:."" 

Since    Mr.   Bolton's   farce  was  pro- 
duced onlv  a  few  weeks  ago  at  this 
theatre,  there  Is  hardly  need  of  retelling 
I  Its  story;  likewise  It  Is  easy  to  account 
Ifor  Its  reappearance  In  so  short  a  time, 
Ifor  seldom  Is  given  to  theatregoers  of 
our  day  such  a  happy  combination  ot 
output  of  both  playwright  and  players. 
Kot  often  Is  It  given  to  playgoers  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  exposition  that 
Is  not   tiresome;   seldom,   again,    s  it 
their  good  fortune  to  witness  a  climax 
and  final  curtain  that  does  not  smack 
of  artifice  of  the  theatre.  . 

So  again  we  followed  the  sodden  Mrs.  \ 
Gubblns  through  the  three  acts;  fo  -  j 
lowed  again  the  kindly  and  enigmatic  I 
Spoof y;  listened  to  the  caustic  speech 
of  Jimmy  Gubblns:  admired  again  the 
interroeatorles  of  the  baffled  Brings. 
Live  ghosts.  Indeed,  were  this  tniyty— 
JImmv.  Spoofy  and  Bill— types  of  the 
war,  war  play  again,  passively,  without 
a  bitter  recollection. 

Of  Mlsa  Edlss's  Mrs.  Gubblns  much 
has  been  said,  much  more  could  be 
written  In  praise  of  this  striking  ad- 
dition to  her  already  admirable  gallery 
of  characterizations.   Mr.  Cllve.  loo,  of- 
'  ferlng  a  type  of  cockney  that  might 
have  left  Uie  frame  of  a  Crulkshank. 
I  And  an  the  others,  each  In  his  or  her 
I  turn  In  perfect  accord  with  the  pattern. 
Fortunate,    indeed.    Is   Boston,    In  her 
repertory  company,  headed  by  Mr.  Cllve. 
More  power  to  him  and  his  associates, 
for  the  good  of  the  theatre  Is  behind 
the  wish.  T.  A.  R. 

The  Hannefords  a  Feature 


That  Is  what  happened  bei-f  _ 
Impressed  audience  last  night  at  Tre 
mont  Temple  at  the  world  premiere  of 
"The  Lost  World,"  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  story  trapsferred  to  film  and 
presented  by  First  National.  "Made  for 
your  amaiement"  Is  the  slogan  on  the 
program,  and  never  was  a  more  spec- 
tacular and  amazing  motion  picture 
p.^'esented. 

PLAYS  CONTlJNUJu^ivi 

.  COLONIAL  —  "Ziegfeld  F  o  1- 
lies,"  annual  revue  with  Hazel 
Dawn,  Johnny  Dooley,  Charles 
King  and  others.    Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH — "Grounds  for 
Divorce,"  Ina  Claire  starring  in 
Vajda  comedy  adapted  by  Guy 
Bolton.    Second  week. 

HOLLIS— "Meet  the  Wife," 
comedy  by  Lyn  Starling  with 
Mary  Boland.    Second  week. 

SELWYN— "W  h  i  t  e  Cargo," 
Leon  Gordon  in  his  own  play. 
Third  week.  ■> 

SHUBERT  — "Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies,"  sixth  annual  revue 
with  Moran  and  Mack,  Toto,  the 
cloT\'n,  and  Mordkin,  Russian 
dancer.    Third  week. 

TREMONT  — "Be  Yourself," 
Kaufman  and  Connolly  musical 
comedy  with  Jack  Donahue  and 
Queenie  Smith.    Seventh  week. 


say'tnaT  sne  wa»  wcTi-x»«i6iiiw<.n  vucai- 
ly;  that  she  acted  in  tut.  scenes  with 
her  customary  vivacity  .ind  in  those 
that  followed  she  was  appropriately 
subdued. 

Mr.  CotreuU's  enunciation  was  ad- 
mirably distinct;  his  histrionic  diction 
significant,  but  all  Athanaels  who  come 
after  Renaud  suffer  by  recalling  to 
the  mind  his  remarkaMe  portrayal.  Mr. 
Mojica  gave  the  Impression  of  high 
birth,  elegance,  and  joyous  companion- 
ship, and  sang  his  operetta  music  with 
his  two  little  slaves  with  the  requisite 
ease  and  grace. 

Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted  eloquently 
and  the  solo  by  the  concert  master  was 
duly  appreciated.  The  Opera  House 
was  crowded,  and  the  crowd  was  evi- 
dently pleased.  The  opera  this  after- 
noon will  be  "Madama  Butterfly";  to- 
night "Rigoletto." 

After  hearing  "Thais"  one  should  re- 
read Anatole  France's  Ironical  romance 
to  note  again  the  impossibility  of  turn- 
ing it  into  libretto  for  an  opera. 


MARY  GARDEN 
SINGS  IN  THAIS' 


A  splendid  and  varied  ^IVSrHh.s 
talnment    Is   given   at   B.    F.  Keiths 
Theatre  this  week.    There  Is  plenty  of 
excellent  dancing,  good  singing  and  a 
wealth    of    comedy.     The  f'^' 
maker  Is  Ted  Healy.  assisted  by  Betty 
Healy     From  the  moment  he  appears 
until  the  conclusion  of  his  act  and  then 
Into   another   t»umber   called  "Synco- 
pated Toes."  Healy  has  the  audience  In 
'°Th;  famous  Hanneford  family,  kno^ 

-iir^'aVs!^'  ^errJ^ni:: 

■•P^dles"  Hanneford  with  his  r«nark- 

£.^Tl^^l^eVprcerm?s"a^^ 

5  r  ru?3^acr^r':\tirhirtuS 


PTTTLIP  HA.LE 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Massenet's 
"Thais,"    performed    by    the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.    Mr.  Morauzonl,  con- 
ductor. 

-V-,,    .   Mary  Garden 

5?„V»«  Jose  Mo  j  lea 

Xthankii  ■  ■.■.■.'.'.■.■.*.'  Bdouard  CotreuU 

Palemon  •  •  •  Alexander  Klpnls 

MvrtTle  =  Wesien 

"  obyle  .....  •  •  •  •  •  Glaay.s  Swarthoot 

Atblne  Maria  Claessens 

A  Slave' of  Niclaa  Glldo  Morelato 

When  "Thais"  was  produced  It  was 
reckoned  among  Massenet's  more  or 
1«88  pornographic  operas.  There  was 
much  more  Interest  in  Thais  the  cour- 
te«an  than  In  Thais  the  penitent.  The 
flUCCess  of  a  performance  depended 
largely  on  the  extent  of  the  anatomical 
exhibition.  To  be  sure,  there  was  "sa- 
cred" music  of  a  kind,  as  dry  as  the 
eands  of  the  desert  In  which  dwelt  the 
Cenobltes  and  the  White  Sisters.  And 
there  was  the  popular  "Meditation"  for 
the  fiddle,  the  sentimental  tune  in 
which  the  composer  is  supposed  to  por- 
tray In  tones  the  profound  reflections 
of  Thais  on  her  giddy  lite  and  her  de- 
termination to  esojiew  the  works  of  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  and  turn 
to  pray  r  and  fasting.  ^  ,  „  \ 

1  Massenet's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted.  '  , 
It  was  Ernest  Newman  who  described 
this  "Meditation"  in  fitting  terms:  "It 
Is  the  sort  ot  emotional  outpouring  one 
might  expect  from  a  rather  soulful 
Pekingese  as  it  mused  upon  a  promised 
piece  of  chocolate.  .  „ 

The  years  have  passed  antl  Thais 
BO  longer  is  regarded  as  an  effusion  of 
Massenet's  audaciously  erotic  spirit. 
Even  Miss  Garden  no  longer  undresses 
Thais  In  a  manner  to  bring  Uncle 
Amos,  reading  a  review,  to  come  m 
I>o»t-haste  from  Hockanum  Ferry  to  see 
the  show.     "Dang  the  expense.  Yet 

.  c„,,ea     w.-   Miss  Garden  last  night  set  out  for  her, 

^■;;e  "Their  dancing  was  heartily  re-  desert  in  a  costume  that 

ived     Elizabeth  Brown  and  her  danc-  |  tropical,  but  hardly  suited  to  the, 

f^l^vnrtner   M.  Sedano,  scored  heavily  j  arduous  exhibition. 

^^Jorlern  and  classical  dance  numoers.  1  ,j,he  music  for  the  greater  part  Is  un- 
^hf.   hive  a  string  quinte-t  that  fur-  .^„,,hy  of  the  composer  of  "Manor.  " 

h«d  to^P  excellent   music.  .<Werther"   and    "Le    Jongleun"  The 

"  Rownson  "the  Dark  Cloud  ot  ^o^t  spontaneous  pages,  as  those  for 
T  ^"  has  a  tunny  line  of  chatter  aug-  the   slave   girls   and   the   entrance  of 

\  r  vfv  hl<!  neculiar  style  of  dancing.  Thais,  are  of  an  operetta  order.  Offen- 
mented  by  his  pecun  j^^^.  ^^^^   ^^^^        ^  ^^^^^^  „  j, 

^^n,w,  on  the  bill  "nclude  the  Zoe  °,tter.  There  is  little  that  is  truly 
Others  on  ^.jre  artists;  the  reductive  or  sensuous  in  the  music  for 
S"''  ,^™a  TrTo  Japanese  foot  jugglers;  ^hais  the  courtesan,  and  Miss  Garden 
^H»"net^  rLl  fables  and  topics  o£  the  has  to  make  up  for  It  by  amorous 
day.   . 


-UM  "THE  LOST 
WORLD "SCORES 


glances  and  bodily  contortions.  Atha 
nael's  remarks  on  arriving  at  Alexan- 
dria are  pompously  futile,  and  not  un- 
til the  two  last  acts  Is  the  composer 
generous  to  him. 

The  description  of  the  little  statue 
and  Thais's  entreaty  to  take  Amor  with 
her— for  she  was  to  journey  without 
even  a  scrip,  and  her  music  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  last  act,  have  indis- 
putable charm.  This  music  was  sung 
by  Miss  Garden  with  unaffected  slm- 
plicitv  and  genuine  expression.  Her 
portrayal  of  the  character  is  familiar 
and  now  needs  no  analvsl?.  It  is  enough 


LA  BELLE  STUART 

A  Ftanous  Beauty  of  the  Days  ot 
Charles  II 

I 

La  Belle  Ktiinrt.  by  Cyril  Haebes  Hartmnnn: 
E.  P.  Button  k  Co..  New  York. 

The  Bub-tltle  of  this  book  Is:  "IMem- 
olrs  of  Court  and  Society  In  the  Times 
of  Frances  Teresa  Stuart,  Duches-s  of 
Richmond    and    Lennox."    Mr.  Hart- 
mann's  purpose,  however,  seems  to  be 
the    refutation     of    charges  brought 
against  this  famous  beiauty  by  Co,unt 
Qrammont  in  his  cynical,  at  times  ma- 
Mcious,  but  most  entertaining  memoirs. 
The  Count  accused  her  of  being  childish, 
silly :  he  would  not  admit  that  her  fig- 
ure was  good  :  It  was  "more  showy  than 
engaging" ;  but  she  "possessed  in  per- 
fection .that  air  of  dress  which  Is  so 
much  admired."    Mr.  Hartmann  Is  In- 
clined  to   believe   that   Frances  never 
yielded  herself  to  Charles  II,  although 
that     merry     monarch     pursued  her 
night    and    day.     This    question  has 
long     exercised     writers     about  his 
court.   Contemporaries  of  Frances  were 
not  in  agreement.    Pepys  was  for  some 
time  (Convinced  that  she  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Charles.  The  sober-m!nded  John 
Evelyn,   who  knew   her  well,  believed 
her  "up  to  her  leaving  the  court  to  be 
as  virtuous  as  any  woman  In  the  world," 
and  he  finally  converted  Peyps  to  his 
opinion.  1 
Frances    was    undoubtedly    radiantly  | 
handsome.    The  testimony  on  this  point 
is  overwhelming.     She  knew  that  she 
was  handsome,  and  was  not  shy  in 
rather    intimate    revelations    of  her 
beauty.  She  was  naturally  light-hearted, 
fond  of  merriment  in  others,  delighting 
in  blind-man's  huff  and  building  castles 
with  cards.    Her  beauty,  her  high  spin.'.s, 
her  good-nature  drew  all  men  to  her—  j 
except  Grammont.    But  she  was  by  no  I 
means'    always    frivolous;     she  often, 
showed  shrewdness,  especially  in  keep- 
ing Charles  and  his  noblemen  at  a  dis- 
tance.   She  was  flirtatious,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  she  .'Oius  encouraged  the 
monarch.    Did  she  hope  that  the  queen 
would    die?     Charles    was    willing  to 
marry  Frances,  he  was  so  Infatuated 
with  her.    Mr.  Hartmann  advances  the 
theory  for  her  behavior  that  her  "pas- 
sionate chastity"  was  due  */)  a  purely 
•'aesthetic  revulsion"  rather  than  "high 
'  Ideas  of  the  essential  worth  of  morality." 
Vet  she  married  a  drunken  duke,  was 
devoted   to   him,   cared   diligently  and 
shrewdly  for  his  esta.*.e  when  he  was 
ambassador  at  Denmark.    Her  marriage 
angered  the  king,  who  was  a  long  time 
in  forgiving  her.    To  use  her  own  words, 
as  reported  to  Evelyn,  she  at  last  real- 
ized "that  .she  could  not  longer  continue 
at  court  without  pros.'jtuting  herself  to 
the  king,  whom  she  had  so  long  kept 
off."    She  knew  the  evil  reports  about 
her.  ,  , 

i    The  scenes  at  the  court,  the  long  war 
1  between    Frances    and    Lady    Castle-  i 
malne,  the  friendship  between  Frances 
and    the    Queen,    the    attentions  paid 
Frances  by  courtiers  hoping  by  flatter- 
ing her  to  gain  advancement,  the  down- 
fall of  Clarendon — these  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  life,  manners  and  lack  ot 
morals,  with  graphic  sketches  of  char- 
acters lacking  character  yet  having  a 
'  certain  charm,  fill  a  most  readable  vol- 
'  ume.    There  are  portraits  of  Frances, 
;  Charles   II.    the   Queen,    the   Duke  of 
Richmond,  "Madame,"  Lord  Mulgrave. 
1  who  wooed  Frances  when   she  was  a 
widow,  but  wooed  in  vain— with  other 
Illustrations,   among  them  the  medals 
for   which   the   Duchess   of  Richmond 
represented     Britannia.    There  Is  also 
an  index. 

"It  Is  for  her  beauty,"  says  Mr.  Hart- 
mann. "that  Frances  always  has_been 


G  u  llatt — a  u  s  1 )  i  c :  u  u  a  ii;imo— 'ivno  -WKif^  | 
"50  pounds,  did  not  enter  for  either  con-  | 
test  It  Is  said  that  the  eating  of  chit- 
terlings clears  one's  conscience,  while 
the  eating  of  'possums  makes  one  love 
everybody. 

Chitterlings.  The  first  time  we  saw] 
the  word  was  when  in  boyhood  dayS  we 
read  Rabelais,  not  we  fear  on  account 
of  the  satire,  the  erudition,  the  deep 
philosophy  that  appealed  to  S.  "T. 
Coleridge.  In  that  wonderful  book— it 
should  be  on  every  drawing  table  with 
the  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore— we 
read  that  Grangousier.  who  "loved  to 
■  drink  neat,  as  much  as  any  m.an  that 
'  then  was  in  the  world,  and  would  will- 
ingly eat  salt  meat,"  was  ordinarily 
well  furnished  with  gammons  of  bacon, 
score  of  dried  neat's  tongues,  plenty  of 
links,  chitterlings  and  puddings,  salt 
beef  and  mustard,  not  forgetting 
botargos. 

Not  quite  sure  about  chitterlings,  we 
consulted  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Her- 
kimer .Johnson,  who  generously  put  at 
our  disposal  rough  notes  for  his  colossal 
work.  "Man  as  a  Social  and  Political 
Beast"  (elephant  folin;  sold  only  hv 
.subscription).  From  them  we  learned 
that  chitterlings  were  small  Intestines, 
usually  pig's,  dressed  <or  food,  boiled  or 
fried,  eaten  with  mustard  and  vinegar. 
They  were  sometimes  filled  with  mince 
meat  or  force  meat  as  a  kind  of  sausaBe_ 
Small  chitterlings  are  called  in  French 
I  frlquenelles;  but  an  andoullle  is  "a  links 
lor  chltterling;  a  big  hog's  gut.  stuffed 
I  with  small  guts  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Thus  old  Cotgrave. 


The  word  chitterlings  has  found  It; 
way  into  poetry.  In  "Hudibras,"  Crow 
ders  Is  described: 

Tflls  warped  ear  hung  o'er  the  strings,, 
Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings. 

For  Crowders  was  a  fiddler. 
"A  squealing  engine  he  apply'd 
Unto  his  neck,  on  northeast  side." 

Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  annotating  this 
passage,  asks:  "Why  the  northeast 
side?  Do  fiddlers  always,  or  most  gen- 
erallj-.  stand  or  sit  according  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  so  as  to  kn.swer 
this  description?  No.  surely.  I  lately 
heard  an  ingenious  explanation  of  this 
passage,  taken  from  the  position  of  a 
body  when  it  Is  buried,  which  being 
always  the  head  to  the  west,  and  the 
feet  to  the  east,  consequently  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  that  part  where  the 
fiddle  is  usually  placed,  must  be  due 
northeast.  Perhaps  the  fiddler  and 
company  were  marching  toward  the 
east,  which  would  occasion  the  same 
position  of  the  fiddle." 

From  this  explanation  one  sees  why 
good  old  Dr.  Grey  was  characterized  by 
some  of  his  contemporavl.^s,  enviou.s. 
no  doubt,  of  his  learning,  as  a  wise  ass. 

It  seems  that  the  round  table  at 
which  Col.  Napier  and  Judge  Stephen? 
sat  at  "Uncle  Jake"  Patton's  was  six 
feet  across,  with  a  "hickey"  in  the 
centre  that  turns  around.  "You  put  the 
grub  on  this  "■liickey'  and  whenever  you 
want  something,  you  turn  it  around  to 
your  plate,  provided  somebody  hasn't 
already  beat  you  to  it." 

"Hickey?"  We  have  seen  this  ingeni- 
ous machine  On  the  breakfast  tables  of 
the  vaunting  rich,  but  it  was  not  called 
hv  that  name.  The  only  "hickey"  In 
English  dialect  is  a  Nottinshamshlre 
nickname  for  the  devil. 


and  always  will  be  remembered.  There 
is  nothing  less  evanescent  than  beauty, 
it  dies  only  when  it  is  forgotten." 

This  life  of  her  should  stand  a.s  a  j 
supplement  and  a  corrective  on  a  shelf  | 
with  the  Grammont  Memoirs.  j 

^Col.  George  M.  Napier  was  crowfied  on' 
Jar..  24,  at  Union  City,  Ga.,  champion 
chltterling  eater  of  the  state,  while 
Judje  Alex  Stephens  was  declared  to 
be  the  champion  'possum  eater.  We  are 
son  — >  learn  from  the  graphic  report 
of  \        Voceedlngs  that  Mayor  C.  H. 


^oc 


Chitterling  was  a  name  given  to  an 
old-fashioned  shirt  frill.  Peter  Pindar 
wrote: 

•  \  man  may  ha  the  best  o'  hearts 
Although  no  chitterlins  to's  sharts." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  the 
complete  works  of  Artemus  Ward  (his 
second  letter  to  Punch).       ,  .  ^  ,  ^ 

"But  as  the  ballad  says  (which  I  heard 
a  gen'l'man  in  a  new  soot  of  black  close 
and  white  kid  gloves  sing  t'other  night). 
Never  don't  let  us  Despise  a  Man  becaus. 
he  wears  a  Raggid  Coat!  I  don't  know 
as  we  do,  by  the  way,  tho'  we  gen  rally 
get  out  of  his  way  pretty  rapid;  prob'iy 
on  account  of  the  pity  which  tears  our 
boosums  for  his  onhappy  condition.' 

MANY  WILL  SECOND  THE  NOMINA- 
TION 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Another  name  for  the  Hall  of  tame: 
Mr   Bumford,  authorized  Ford  agent, 
Concord,  Mass.  AN  OWNER. 

AI  Stephane  Louzannc,  in  the  Matin, 
speaks  of  "The  king  of  finance,  Jack 
Pierpont  Morgan." 

KING  TUT'S  TOMB 

(For  As  tlie  WorlJ  Wuks.) 
They  are  opening  his  tomb  again! 
Three  thousand  years  Is  a  long  silence, 
Faithfully  the  wooden  dog  has  kept  his 
watch. 

Standing  guard  upon  the  sarcophagus 

A  living  dog,  too,  would  have  kept  the 

trust,  ,    ^  , 

Did  but  his  life  endure  that  long.  : 
For  a  dog's  love   is  eternal,   like  the  | 

Great  Pyramid.  \ 

It  Is  strange  what  these  scientists  can  j 

i         do.  Tl 


.  outsrror  n 
u  ■,,,!iK-  .  remote  era 

tw"  with  some  oiirushlng  yellow 
lirown  hordo, 
lU   M  il;ite  the   tomb  of  Grant,  the 

Sili  ni  Warrior, 
eepiiip    iieacffully    btsiUe  Hojidrlck 
Hudson's  stream. 

id  carry  away  his   revered  earthly  : 

body, 

)  Bleep  Just  as  peacefully  In  a  museum, 
jalde  some  sluggish  Mongolian  river. 
In  a  temple  of  richly  carved  teak- 
wood, 

ung  with  tinkling  brass  gongs, 

ously  tapped  by  dainty  brown  maidens. 

JAMliS  L.  KDVVARUS. 

PROBABLY  THE  BLACK  MASS 
i  the  World  W'ags: 

FOU  SALE 
72  FOt^DING  chairs,  have  been  used 

hall  for  short  time,  at  a  real  sacrl- 

Does  this,  or  does  It  not,  show  a  ten- 
■ncy  toward  a  revival  of  demoniacal 
tgs?  H.  P.  M. 

THE  FLAT  LOQ.  i 

t  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  a  small  folding  flat.  Known  to 
le  "high  brows"  as  a  non-liousekeep- 
ig  apartment.  Likewise  regarded  by 
ojnach  specialists  as  their  most  fer- 
le  proving  ground,  for  iry  record  of 
lolled  dispositions  and  ruined  digestive 
iiparatus  has  never  been  equalled.  Still 
have  a  few  redeeming  features:  Noth- 
g  can  outshine  me  for  compactness. 
0  other  place  can  boast  of  the  need 
.r  so  llttlo  work.  No  shrine  commands 
lOre  silence,  for  silence  must  maintain, 
st  your  next-door  neighbor  know  your 
lightest  wl.'^h.  With  every  modern  r.p- 
iance  for  cleanliness,  you  need  only 
)cn  my  windows,  start  the  vacuum  . 
eaner  and  blow  my  dirt  into  your 
-Ighbor's  flat.  You  need  only  exeri;lso 
•eat  care  that  the  neighbor  doesn't 
le  you;  then  close  the  windows  qulck- 
untU  next  time.  I'm  easy  to  ,lght. 
ird  to  heat,  worse  to  get.  All  In  Pll. 
m  a  helluva  place  to  be  In,  but  a  most 
acessary  modern  evil  for  childless 
tuples.  So  make  the  best  of  what  I 
ave  to  offer,  even  It  I  don't  measure 
b  to  the  agent's  description. 

J.  E.  SCHLOSS. 

It  wap  "Sandy"  Browne  who  feelingly 
poke  of  "tha  foldtnff  Bedouins  of  the 
ireets."— ED. 


We  are  told  that  Mme.  Leglnska,  whose  I 
name  has  been  recently  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  at  lea^t  several  times, 
pronounces  it  with  the  "g"  not  suit  as 
in  "gin,"  but  hard  as  In  "gout."  | 

Henry  Hadley  will  conduct  the  con- 
berts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
this  week.    He  has  conducted  his  own 
C6mposltions;    "The  Culprit  Fay"  and 
"Lucifer"  at  these  concerts  In  Boston, 
but  ho  will  now  have  the  whole  concert 
to  himself.    His  program  will  comprise 
his    Symphony    No.    4,    "North,  East, 
South  and  West"— the  title  might  be 
"Boxing  the  Compass"— Strauas's  "Don 
Juan"  and  Smetana's  overture  to  "The 
Sold  Bride."  Mme.  Matzenauer  will  lift  ; 
up  her  voice  In  Beethoven's  "Ah.  Per-  | 
fidol"  and  the^air.  "Parlo,"  from  Mo- 
zart's "Clemenza  di  Tito."  ' 
Mr.  Hadley  wrote  his  symphony  for  ' 
the  Litchfield  (Ct.)  County  Choral  Union 
and  the  first  performance  was  In  the 
Music   Shed  on   the   grounds   of  Carl 
.StOeckel'a  residence  at  Norfolk,  Ct.,  on 
June    e,   1911.    Mr.   Hadley  conducted. 
He  wishes  it  to   be    understood  that 
"East"  does  not  here  refer  to  New  Eng- 
land scenery,  climate  or  character — but 
to  the  far  east,  the  Orient.    The  sym- 
phony will  be  the  seventh  work  of  Mr. 
Hadley's  to  be  performed  at  these  con- 
certs since  1905.  -The  second  symphony,  : 
•  "The  Four  Seasons,"  was  perforjned  in! 
1905;  the  third,  without  a  title,  in  1908.  . 
iMr.  Hadley  will  also  conduct  the  sym-  '• 
1  phony  concert  in  Cambridge. 
I  *T  — 

And  so  Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  have 
a  rest  for  a  week.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  an  associate  conductor.  It 
la  Tinquestlonably  a  strain  on  a  man  to 
prepare  and  conduct  the  number  of 
concerts  now  demanded  for  Boston 
and  the  towns  outside.  ^Maj.  Higgln- 
son  thought  it  advisable  to  give  Ernst 
Schmidt,  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra,  to 
Dr.  Muck  as  an  associate,  and  so  in 
the  season  of  1917-18  Mr.  Schmidt  con- 
ducted six  pairs  of  concerts  In  a  per- 
functory and  dull  manner.  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky conducts  at  high  pressure.  How 
long  win  he  ba  able  to  do  his  work  so 
irlUIantly? 

No   one  wishes   to   see   him  suffer 
ihyslcally  from  his  musical  intensity, 
one  would  welcome  a  "sound  and 
r-.v."   associate   conductor  who  would 
>e  only  a  beater  of  long  approved,  ortho- 
lox  tempi.    As  for  the  towns  outside, 
people  naturally  expect  to  see  Mr. 
oussevltzky   at   the   head  of  the  or- 
Ihestra.     They    w4nt  the    whole  show. 
'Or  In  these  dd-ys,  the  conductor  comes 
•the  orchestra  is  second — and  the 
itevil   of  a  composer    is   a  bad 
— «»iTvipq  a  Stravinsky  comes 


111.  ttouww.... 

I  iMg,   and   there   is  curie- 
hlni,  but  aa  a  rule  there  i-i  ii-^' 
terest  In  a  new  work  than  In  wh:it 
conductor  may  contrive  to  do  ■with. 
to,  an  old  one.  v  » 

Audiences  naturally  "want  the  o*»t. 
They  do  not  welcome  a  substitute  for 
the  original  leading  woman  In  a  play. 
Thev  go  to  our  Symphony  concerts  to 
see  Mr.  K.iusHevltiky,  to  feel  his  niag- 
netlc  Indu.nce.  And  audiences  are 
unwllll.ig  to  fpare  >t  n.an'B  sf^ff'^ 
though  by  pleaslnit  themlH  wears  him- 
self out. 

.  Ne^tl  :>londay  night,  .lohn  '•''"les 
Thoipas  will  sing  at  the  extra  SymPhony 
concert.  He  I.um  chosen  two  l«v°rlte 
urlas:  "Vl.slon  I'uk'''^^  ,  7'"  ..^f^om 
enefp  "llerodlado,"  and  "li.il  tu  from 
VVrdl  s  "I  n  Ballo  in  Maschera. 

There  will  not  be  any^l^bncert  by  the 
People'.-^  Hvmphony  Orchestra  next  Sun- 
day for  the  orch^-'tra  Will  take  part  In 
the  Handel  and  Haydn'.s  performanc  e  of 
Verdi's  "Uequlem"  mas.s  :in  Symphony 
hall.  The  solo  singers  In  K^'f 
work  will  be  Cora  Chnse,  Merle  Mc"ck, 
Richard  Crooks  and  WllllP,m  Custafson. 
Miss  Chase,  now  of  the  M^U-opol  an 
Opera  Company,  was  born  at  H'^^'^^'"- 
Mme.  Alcock  and  Mr.  (^rooks  are  favor- 
ably known.  Mr.  Gustafeon  "^e^  t°  "^e 
in  Arlington  and  he  was  a  member  of  tne 
ApoUo  Club  in  Boston.  Now  he  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Conipan> , 

The  Cecilia  Society  ■^^W' V  I 
cert  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Malcolm 
Long  will  conduct  it  for  tlie  first  time.  | 
There  should  be  a  sentimental  as  well  as 
a  musical  Interest  In  his  appearance,  for 
his  father  founded  the  .-society  ami  by 
his  untiring  work,  energy  and  enl""/'- 
asm  gave  It  the  high  reputation  that  It 
long  enjoyed.  The  program  Includes 
choral  numbers  by  Bach,  Brockway, 
Converse,  Cui,  Gretchanlnov,  Henschel, 
Rachmaninov,  Shvedo  (a  name  unknown 
to  us),  Sibelius  and  Strauss.  Alber.. 
Snow,  organist,  will  play  pieces  by  Bach 
and  Bonnet. 

An  unui5ually  Interesting  concert  will 
be  given  by  the  Flute  Players'  Club  next 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club.  The  program  will  Include  a  sex- 
tet for  flute  (Georges  Laurent),  and 
strings  bv  Boccherini,  Chausson'a^  piano 
quartet  (Laura  Hawkins,  pianist):  Flor- 
ent  ScWimitt's  "Lied  and  Scherzo"  for 
horn  (Mat  Hess)  and  piano;  Three 
Fi-agments  from  Honegger's  "Les 
Paques  a  New  York."  text  by  Blaise 
Cendrass,  for  soprano  (Mrs.  Wyman 
Whittemore)  and  string  quartet. 

The  "Lied  and  Scherzo"  was  ongmal- 
ly.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  a  double 
quintet  of  wind  instruments,  one  a  solo 
horn,  and  in  this  .shape  It  was  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  Longy  Club  In  1913. 


The  opera  tonight  is  "The  Love  of 
Three  Kings"  in  which  Miss  Garden, 
Messrs  Ansseau  and  BftklanofC  will 
take  part.  Friday,  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville" with  Elvira  Hidalgo.  Messrs. 
Hackett.  Rimini  and  Chaliapin. 

Mme.  Hidalgo,  a  Spani.sh  coloratura 
singer,  was  born  about  1892.  Having 
sung  at  Madrid.  Barcelona.  Milan,  she 
appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  as  Rosina  on  March 
7,  1910.  She  sang  at  Covent  Garden  In 
February,  1924,  and  the  London  jour- 
nals said  that  it  Was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England. 

"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  -ttill  be  the 
opera  Saturday  afternoon;  Miss  Garden. 
Messrs.  Mojica  end  Baklanoff.  The  sea- 
son of  a  fortnight  will  close  Saturday 
night  with  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madon- 
na"; Rosa  Raisa,  Forrest  Lamont  and 
Giacomo  Rimini. 

The  Wolfsohn  News  reports  Thamar 
Karsavina'as  talking  in  Toronto. 

"It  may  be  noted  that  she  said  'Pe- 
tersburg' and  not  Petrograd.  And  when 
she  spoke  of  Moscow  she  did  not  call  it 
Leningrad." 

An  accomplished  geographer  is  this 
dancer.  Mentioning  New  York  she  did 
not  call  it  Terre  Haute. 

pianist. 


flrst- 
fflor 


Apropos    of  .  Alfred  Cortot 
plaving  In  London; 

"The  art  of  plr..ying:  the  piano  is  main- 
ly one  of  concealing  its  defects.  Chords 
easily   sound  heavy,   arpeggios  flimsy, 
the  percussion  in-itating,  and  the  melo- 
dies unsubstantial.  The  good  player  is 
[continually  creating  for  us  illusions  by 
which  these  things  do  not  happen.  He 
will  make  his  chords  crisp  or  languish- 
ing   and  net  never  allow  the  tone  to 
fail    and  make  the  melody  go  straight 
home  without  hammering  it.    He  makes 
up  his  mind  early  what  he  considers  im- 
portant, and  then  sticks  to  his  point;  he 
I  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
'  everything  Important  and  reducing  them 
all  to  nonenities.    He  is  ready  to  sub- 
ordinate a  passage  '..hat  cost  him  im- 
I  mense  trouble  to  the  requirements  of 
",  the  whole,  and  allow  it  even  to  be  com- 
'  pletely  drowned  by  a  figure  or  a  theme 
I  which  is,  for  the  moment,  more  oharac- 
iterlstlc   Above  ell.  he  looks  and  thinks 
?  ahead,  and  after  he  has  thought  out  the 


I  lit  Into  Involuntary 
(illation  and  lumuU,  i. 
i<i  w  Inch  aic  oii»y;  the  hnlanee  anil  rc- 
.Mr:ilnt  and  Judgment  whli-h  go  to  make 
kvur  from  which  llii  y  were  excur- 
sions It  takes  for  grtuitcd.  " 

flGOLETTO" 

FiOSTON  OPERA  HOtTSE— "Rlgo- 
li^tto,"  opera  by  Verdi.  The  Chicago 
(.'Ivic  Opera  Company,  Roberto  Moran- 
zoiii,  conductor.    TIio  cast; 

Duko  of  Mantua  tniarlei!  Hackett 

RiBolntto. .   Jooepl)  Scliwara 

Gllila  TotI  Dal  Monte 

(iliivHiira  Anna  Corrcntl 

'Spar  ifuclle^  .  VlrKlHo  LJi«z"rl 

.Madiliilena  Flora  I'erlnl 

■•Vlonlerono  .\ntonlo  IClcollch 

Mnrullo   Glldo  Morelato 

Hornu  Loaovico  OUvlero 

Count  Ccprano  William  Beck 

Countess  Ccprnno  TjUc1»  We."iten 

PoRC  Kllzabftl)  Karr 

If  It  Is  Mr.  Moranzonl  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  vein  In  which  last 
night's  performance  was  conceived  and 
the  mastery  with  which  It  was  put  Into 
execution,  hats  should  go  off  before 
!  him.  At  least  "Rigoletto"  came  to  the 
stage  In  the  v.-ay  some  of  Its  staunch 
admirers  have  been  looking  for  this 
j  many  a  year. 

j  It  must  be  Mr.  Moranzon:  who 
planned  It,  for  with  the  very  nrst  bars 
of  the  prelude  ho  awoke  a  sense  of 
tragedy  to  come.  AVlth  every  bar  that 
followed  the  gloomy  foreboding  deep- 
ened, darkened,  till,  with  scarce  a  sec- 
ond of  pause,  the  skittish  dance  music 
behind  the  scenes  broke  In,  and  up  went 
the  curtain  on  the  brilliant  stage  set 
for  a  ball  at  court.  The  effect  seems 
obvious  enough;  Verdi  must  have  had 
in  mind  the  striking  contrast.  How 
niany  conductors  note  it? 

So   it   v,-ent  the  evening  long.  Not 
only  did  ilr.  Moranzonl  accompany  the 
singers  with  the  nicest  discretion,  but 
he  made  of  the  orchestral  .score  a  thing 
of  unfailing  beauty,  delicate  and  .sonor- 
ous both,  to  be  listened  to  an  atten-  j 
tively  as  a  Wagner  score.  He  did  more:  j 
ht  made  it  almost  continuously  drama- | 
j  tic.    In  many  a  passage  that  h.-is  always' 

sounded  trivial  he  found  a  poetic  mean- 
i  Ing,  and  to  others,  often  regarded  as 
vulgar  in  their  noise,  he  gave  an  elo- 
quent  significance  other  conductors 
overlook.  Warm,  thanks  are  duo  Mr. 
Moranzonl  for  his  vision  of  what  "Rigo- 
letto" may  be.  and  also  admiration  for 
his  high  skill  in  execution. 

On  the  stage  he  had  good  help.  The' 
settings  were  pretty  and  suggestive,  the 
chorus  saiig  remarkably  well  and,  for 
an  Italian  chorus,  they  showed  more- 
Interest  in  the  proceedings  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

And  there  was  Mr.  Schwarz  to  play 
"Rigoletto,"  a  person  so  repulsive  in 
the  scenes  where  his  maligTilty  is  most 
to  the  fore  that  the  role  is  fast  be- 
coming almost  out  of  the  question.  Less 
unpleasant  than  most  baritones  In  the 
first  act,  there  and  also  In  the  second, 
Mr.  Schwarz  was  not  notably  effective. 
The  scene  with  the  courtiers,  on  the 
other  ha'hd.  he  managed  superbly,  and 
also  the  following  scene  v.lth  Gllda. 
His  face,  where,  a  broken  old  man-  j 
he  leaned  back  In  Ms  chair  haggard  i 
and  blank  with  the  exhaustion  that 
follows  desperation,  avIU  stay  fast  in  the 
memory. 

As  excellent  a  singer  as  actor,  Mr. 
Schwarz  proved.  If  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  the.  most  effective  way  to 
sing  Verdi's  music,  or  any  other  music, 
is  to  sing  il  in  time  an<l  tune,  vxith  fine 
!  tone  and  with  musical  -phrasing.  There 
[an-  singers  In  plenty  who  could  learn  a 
thing  or  two  from  Mr.  Schwarz's  mas- 
terly performance. 

Mma.  dal  Monte,  at  this  her  first 
appearance  here,  though  showing 
meagre  ability  as  au  actress,  none  the 
less,  by  simple  and  conventional  means, 
succeeded  In  making  Gilda's  pathos  felt. 
She  has  a  clear,  small  voice,  as  pure  as 
crystal  and  as  cold,  thoua*  it  has  a 
sweetness  to  It;  extreme  upper  tones 
she  forces  till  they  grow  shrill.  Other- 
wise she  Is  an  admirable  singer  of  her 
type,  one  who  would  probably  appear 
I  to  advantage  In  a  role  offering  greater 
1  opportunity  lor  display.  She  was 
i  especially  happy  in  her  share  ot  the 
i  second  scene  duet  while  Rigoletto  was 
i  instructing  Glovanna,  in  the  opening 
lines  of  "Caro  nome,"  and  in  her  narra- 
tive in  the  following  scene.  She  has  at 
command    a    siug-ularly  beautiful 


l,,rt'.i  Matoo 
"  Flora    I'prlnl  i 
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Mason    Slngn  CUi-Cio-San— 
Lamont  Is  Wnkerton 

op.ra  Company  In  Puc«.lnr»  '  Mad»^ 
Himerlly."  Conductor,  Giorgio  P<^«i. 
The  cast; 

<  ;lio-f;iio-Bun  

Kn7.Ukl   „,.rr..«,   

p.     F,    riuUerton  rul.oth  K»rr 

"'t»  r-tnuertou  ;-.ou"  n  o  Klmlnl 

I-  lii.-p  lamii.lorl  William  llcoU 

T-  e   lloiii"  ijr;<i..»t.-o  OltvlJ-ro 

I  ru"  l«„;pri«i  - (•oi.;mi«i<;neV.:..Vnl<>nlo  NWl^;^ 

The  lleiUtror  « ';; '  i' not  the  In- 

"Madama  Butterfly"  has 

clslon,  the  deep  '■"™"l^''r„V?n,'s 
Hlon  Ih-  dramatic  vigor  ,„ 
"T  Hca  ••  nor  has  It  the  freshness,  the 
lack  of  artifice  of  his  '•""'-'"^'.i/Tr 
which  he  borrowed  JO  ^/''"•'^^/("y 
f-\r.  r-Li-i^an  Hero  Puccini  Is  primarily 
^he  HentlmentallBl,  the  lyrist,  writing 
mo'st'e^quently  for  the  orchestra  and 
In  the  sensuous  love  scene  of 
act    the  "vlgU"  music  of  the 

The   "n.->UBme"  of  the  opera  is  the 
pa  hetlc  Clo-Clo-San  of  Be  asco's  play, 

Sr^^^-t^meTn  ^iX^^ 

t  more  appealing  and  palatable  figure 

,1  moie  i„„.p,i  KPlsha  who  sat 

than  the  suphlstlcaiea  «<■ ' 

'^.\/her  naivete,  her  d^^^^^^^^^ 
have    made    her   so  ims' 


■»  rr 
>  I 


her 
trill. 

Mr.  Hacket'l,  Ijy  his  c'.ever  variation 
of  manner  toward  Gilda  and  Maddalena. 
Ishowed  Intuitions  into  the  character  of 
Ithe  duke,  and  to  the  duet  with  Gilda  he 
brought  real  fervor.  Becoming  elegance 
|he  did  not  achieve.  In  this  same  duet 
ihe  sang  with  a  relaxation  of  the  hard 
Itone  which  marred  his  singing  the  rest 
lof  the  evening. 

!  Miss  Perlnl  made  an  unusually  good 
iMaddalena.  and  Mr.  Lazzari  an  excel- 
ilent  Sparafucile.  A  large  audience  was 
highly  enthusiastic;  they  had  reason^  to 
R.  R.  G. 


success  of  the  opera  J.'^P'^n'','' ^""/"^ ' 
Clo-Clo-San.    At  best  Plnkerton  Is  an 
impos-slble  puppet,  even 
his   whiskey  and  soda  to    he  accom- 
paniment    of     an     orchestral  Star 
\pangled  Banner."    His  only  real  mo- 
ment is  m  the  love  duet.    In  P"'^- 
11.0   Opera  Comlque,   the   absurd  Mrs. 
ICate   Plnkerton   has   been  deleted,  an 
p-^cellent  precedent. 
'Yesterday  afternoon  the  Chicago  com- 
pany gave  an  admirable  performance, 
both  mu.^ically  and  dramatically.  Mme. 
Mason  s  Clo-Clo-San  was  charming  In 
her  lirst  naivete,  her  shy  confidences 
to  Plnkerton,  her  timorousness,  her  ar- 
dor    She  sang  always  with  vocal  beauty 
and    expressiveness;    with    the  second 
•u-r,  her  voice  seemed  to  take  on  a  new 
Tleepness,  a  tragic  note  that  the  younger 
Clo-Clo-,San  only  suggests.    A  Clo-Cto- 
Ssn  of  lightness  in  her  tilts  v/lth  Goro, 
■A  luminous  and  piteous  geisha,  dying 
resolutely. 

Mr.  Lamont  sang  his  role  of  PinKer- 
ton  robustly,  at  his  best  In  the  duet  of 
the  first  act,  although  his  Postuj-lng 
was  awkward.  Mr.  Mojica  In  hla  brief 
pppearance  as  the  wooing  prince,  gave 
an  amazingly  vivid  characterization. 
Mr.  Beck's  Goro  was  malevolent, 
threwd  and  unctuous,  vocally  effective. 
'  Mr  Rimini  was  a  s5-mpathetic  Sharp- 
l-<:s  and  Miss  Perlnl  sang  and  mimed 
Suzuki  eloquently.  For  the  rest  there 
Is  onlv  praise  for  the  excellence  of  the 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Polacco,  for  the 
opulence  and  exotic  beauty  of  the  set- 
tings, the  skill  in  lighting,  effectiveness 
of  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  both  in 
their  on  and  off  stage  moments.  There 
was  a  large,  enthusiastic  audience^ 

E.  G. 


Il    The  late  John  Lane,  the  publisher, 
'often  visited  Boston.     On  one  of  his 
!  early  visits  he  came  soon  after  Mr.  H. 
'  G.  Wells.    The  two  of  them  were  enter- 
tained in  turn  at  a  club,  where  they 
talked  at  ease  and  amused  the  men^- 
bers  by  descriptions  of  the  literary  life 
in  London  and  the  whims,  caprices  and 
foibles  of  authors  and  publishers. 

Mr.     Wells     preceded     Mr.  Lane. 
Warmed  bv  the  hot  juice  of  the  Tuscan 
grape  i.e.  the  wine  ot  Scotland— or  •was 
It  Rye?— Mr.  Wells  spoke  in  acid  tones  j 
lof   grasping  publishers,   dwelling  with 
emphasis  on  Mr.  Lane.    A  few  weeks 
later  and  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
W'ells  our  friend  Lane  disported  him- 
self at  this  club.    A  rash  or  mischievous 
member  asked  Mr.  Lane  if  he  had  met 
Mr.  Wells,  who  at  that  time  was  known 
^8  a  writer  of  extraordinary  novels  and 
curious  short  tales.    (Ha  had  not  then 
'begun  to  rewrite  history,  settle  the  af- 
'fairs  of  the  universe,  or  explain  divine 
mysteries.)  Thereupon  Mr.  Lane  freed 
his  mind  a'oout  exactllig  and  ungrateful 
authors,    and   when   he    came   to  Mr. 
WellH    he    was    malevolently  eloquent, 
sniffing  and  snorting  in  his  noble  rage. 
Author  vs.   publisher.     It  was  a  pity  i 
that  they  were  not  brought  together  In 
the  club.    No  doubt  they  would  have 
hobnobbed  in  private  and  taken  a  low 
view  of  American  literature. 


"MADAMA  BUTTERFLT 


can  and  will  any  of  our  readers  whcr 
[I  appreciate  the  lofty  line  in  poetry  tell 
I  us  the  author  of  these  magnificent  lines? 

"Ten  thousand  Micks  laid  down  their 
I  picks 

I  At  the  rising  ot  the  moon." 

They  are  surely  from  some  .stirring 

epic. 

i  CHICAGO  SUINSETS 

.1,3  the  World  Wags: 


•r, 


X'  xva.9   greatly   iraprcssed    van    uic  i 
poetry  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Malone.  the 
Ohlcaeo  poel.  as  »et  forth  in  extracts 
from   his  eJucatlonal   po«ms   in  your 
column  last  week.     What'  particularly 
impres.sed  nie.  got  me  in  fact,  was  his 
low   desceiitlins   January    sun    in  the 
southwest.    On  Jan.  ni  in  order  to  ^Ive 
the  sun  and  the  poet  every  possible 
chance,  I  matched  that  royal  .«tar  which 
rose    in    the    southeast.      Whether  it 
wfnt  round  bv  the  eouth  I  caniioi  gay 
with  any  degroe  of  certitude,   hut  at 
about  the  usual  time   for  the  sun  to 
fall  below  the  horizon  It  had  somehow 
jgot  into  the  northwest  for  its  tiiu-.l  dip 
I  for  the  month.    Is  it  possible  that  the 
poet  was  in  orror  or  is  this  the  point 
'of  the  compass,  the  ,«;outhwest.  \ihere 
'the  Chlcaso  sun  usually  sinks  in  Janu- 
ary? °-  ^■ 
Newton  Centre. 

— — 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  invite  vour  attenliou  lo  il..  r^. 
inij  sentence  in  the  lilorary  column  ol  a 
local  newspaper:  -Zona  tlale  v..<;lts 
Boston  this  time  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  wlicn  she  came  1-iM  fal. 
iryins  to  stir  Interest  in  La  I-iO<Hii!S 
presidential  candidacy." 

Was  it  not  Gen.  Pershing  who  said, 

"-^"^  T'h"  OLEASOX. 


THAT    GREAT   SNOW  STORM 

!as  the  World  Wags: 

Well  I  remember  the  gieal  s.or.n  o. 
I  Jan.  17-19,  1867.    It  was  the  greatest  | 
I  have  known,    ^\'ednesday  night  (lt'th'_ 
Iwas  one  of  the  flnes;-"light  as  day. 
(Thursday  morning  opened  with  a  bliz- 
I  -ird,  and  several  inches  of  fall.-n  .snow, 
snowed  all  Thursday  ui.d  Tnursday 
i-hf   about  three   feet   of  %now  lell, 
but  so  badlv  drifted  that  it  wa.s  nearer 
10  feet  in  places,    ilosl  vivid  in  mem- 
ory was  the  view  from  Tieraont  row, 
down  Cornhill.    Two  great  banks,  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  roug  i  furrow  between. 
Some  snow  storm.    In  February,  1!>9.<. 
and  in  March,  lOlB,  there  were  snow- 
falls of  33  inches,   but  never  anothe_r 
like  the  great  storm  of  January,  lSfi7. 
The  hardest  thing  for  me  ever  to  re- 
alize has  been  that  in  the  "blizzard  ot 
•8S"  in  New  Vork  not  a  wheel  turned 
for  two  days.     We  had  but  about  a 
foot  here,  and  in  the  "Portland  -  storm 
of  '9S  we  had  about  18  inches 

JAMKS  B.  RIJSSELU 


.,    -oT  tlie 

coach  dog;   there  are  yet  really  good 
specimens  to  use.  1  .'lee  one  pass  my 
house   quite   frequently,    which  except 
for  black  ears  is  a  good  repre.<!entativ6 
specimen,  and  it  !s  only  two  or  three 
years  since  I  have  seen  several  in  town. 
My  early  recoilecllons  of  the  breed  calls 
to  mind  what  was  said  to  bo  a  Yankee 
medicine     pedler     in     England  who 
liaveled  with  a  flpe  pair  of  road  horses 
attached  to  an  Ehglish  wagonette  and 
having  from  three  to  six  of  the  spotted 
rioBs  running  with,  not  always  under,  the 
vehicle.  If  I  remember  rightly,  on  one 
occasion    one   of   the   specimens  was 
liver  spotted   as  distinct    from  black 
spotted,  which  is  quite  permissible,  and  i 
being  less  common  often  valued  more,  j 
It  is  not  so  Ions,  perhaps  25  ycar.s,  since  i 
We  had  a  wll  known  breeder  of  blood-  I 
hounds  and  mastiffs  who  lived  in  the; 
Back   Bav   who    took   up    Dalmatians,  i 
Since  then  only  sp^i^niorlioally  v.ould  we  j 
see  them  around,  although  most  of  the  ! 
larger  dci;  shows  v.-ould  attract  them: 
m.iyb"  t         -v:!!  ba  soma  specimens  ai 
th^coming  ^^"-^^^^^.^^  vVl.JA'rt 

I'AMOREDEITRERE' 


1. 


.1'.  .Ian.  Z'J,  VJ- 


RAPm  TRANSIT 

A...  1:,,    World  Wag.=  ; 

When  X  was  a  very  small  boy  in  New 
Vork  passenger  cars  of  the  N.  Y.  N.-  H. 
it  U.  U.  B.  started  from  what  is  now 
the  Madison  S()uare  Garden  and  were 
hauled  by  four  or  six  horses  up  Fourth 
venue  through  the  tunnel  to  Forty-sec- 
.  tid  street,  where  the  engine  was  put 
on.  We  lived  at  Rye  in  summers,  and 
I  suppose  1  liave  made  this  journey  in 
this  manner  100  times. 

I  also  well  remcmbrr  coming  into 
New  York  from  P.ye  wita  my  father:  it 
must  have  been  about  1S70,  tlie  first 
day  the  conductors  of  tlie  New  York, 
New  Ha-V'ii  &  Hartford  were  put  in 
••ivif':.  n.  At  this  time  it  Is  impossible 
10  Imagine  what  a  furore  this  caused 
and  how  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  un- 
speakable degradation.  I  vividly  re- 
ran the  conductor  of  this  train,  one 
Ijockwood,  getting  down  on  the  Rye 
platform  when  the  train  stopped  and 
being  surrounded  by  an  indignant  group 
of  the  station  employes  (Field,  the  then 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  station 
master  leading)  and  habitual  passen- 
gers, who  commiserated  him  on  being 
"put  into  livery."  I 
ANTHONY    ARNOVX.  1 

THE    LAST    FEAST  \ 

I  have  uiiJbled  crusts  with  the  worst  ot  | 
men, 

I  have  brolcen  bread  with  the  best: 
I've  been  wined  and  dined  by  wealthy 
hosts 

And  have  been  the  lowiy's  guest. 

I  have  drunk  red  wine  with  a  Hessian 
count. 

Sipped  tea  with  an  English  cliap; 
Have    bolted   shellac   with   a    Cossack  | 
chief,  I 
Sponged  gin  v.hei-e  the  flappers  flap,  j 

But  my  soul  cries  out  for  just  one  more  ; 
feast 

Before  this  old  bark  Is  sunk— 
A  steaming  cup  and  a  roll  or  bun 
To  gedunlc,  and  gedunk,  and  geduuk. 

DBSDEMONA. 


GOOD  OLD  SPOT 

A       i:  World  AVass: 

•"Every  dog  has  his  day."  Some  have  ; 
two.   or   even   more,   as   evidence    the  ' 
Spitz  or  Pomeranian.     Some  lover  ot 
the  old  "plum  pudding  dog"  will  prob- 
ably  "bob   up"   one  of  these  near-by 
days  and  start  to  popularize  the  Dal- 
matian again:  but  averaging  the  cycles 
of  the  popularity  of  the  v.<irious  breeds  , 
as  I  remember  t'lem  since  about  ISGil  . 
I  should  say  perhaps  from  ,'>  to  15  year.-^  ! 
from  -'ow  we  may  <»-:pe(  t  ihe  morn  or  : 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "L'Amore 
del  Tre  Ro,"  opera  by  Montemezzl.  The  j 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company.  Conduc- 
tor, Giorgio  Polacco.   The  cast: 

Florn  Mary  Garden 

Arohlbaldo  VlrelUo  Laziarl 

Manfredo  Georges  Baklanott 

^vltQ   Fernand  Ansseau 

Flamlnlo.V.V.'  I»<lovlco  Ohvlero 

A  Youth  J"'"  ^loJ!''* 

A   H-andmaldan  Oladys  Swarthout 

A  Young  Olrl  Bllzabeth  Kerr 

An  Old  Woman  Maria  Claessens 

It  was  a  bonfire  nlglit  yesterday  at 
the   opera.     The   world  was   there  In 
force.    There  was  Miss  Mary  Garden  in 
"The  Love  of  the  Three  Kings."  with 
Mr.  Polacco  to  conduct,  and  to  crown 
all,  Mr.  Montemezzl  was  present  In  per- 
son, a  man  of  modest  bearing  and  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  the  centre  of  at- 
tention, whether  he  would  or  no,  after 
the  close  of  the  second  act,  when  Mr. 
Polacco,    from    the    stage,  i^oduced 
him  to  the  audience  as  the  "greatest 
living  Italian  composer."    The  people, 
led  by  Miss  Garden,  applauded  cordi- 
ally, to  which  tribute  Mr.  Montemezzl 
made  suitable  acknowledgment.  i 
Probably  Mr.  Polacco  has  the  right  of 
It.  If  Mr.  Montemezzl  is  not  the  great- 
est Italian  composer,  who,  after  all.  Is 
greater?    His  opera  last  night  sounded 
Indeed   very   beautiful,   one   long  flow 
from  the  orchestra  of  melody  and  color, 
lovely  In  Itself  to  hear,  skilful  in  its 
suggestion  of  such  material  conditions 
as   serve    an    Illustrative    purpose— the 
waving  of  Flora's  veil,  for  Instance,  the 
beat   of   horses'    hoofs— and   with  the 
true  emotional  force  that  intensifies  the 
j  passions  that  rock  on  the  stage.  k 
Keenly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  andj 
dramatic     power    of    this  wonderful! 
orchestral  score.   Mr.   Polacco  read  It 
with  loving  care  and  ardor;  he  made  It 
glow  and  flashy;  he  made  it  sing  and 
throb.    For  the  good  ot  BenelH's  verses, 
through,  which  presumably  Mr.  Monte- 
mezzl planned  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Polacco 
loved  his  orchestra  not  wisely  but  too 
well.    Time  and  again  he  drowned  the 
singers'  voices  with  a  surge  of  sound. 
Mr.    Lazzari  had    hard   ado   to  make 
his  tones  heard  in  the  splendid  apos- 
trophe to  Italy,  let  alone  his  words;  Miss 
Garden  could  not  make  a  word  under- 
standable when  she  finally  turned  on  j 
the  blind  old  man,  and  even  Mr.  ^ak- 
lanoft  found  difi:iculty  In  his  touching 
appeal  to  Flora.    And  there  the  melody 
stood,  carefully  written  to  be  sunsr,  and  | 
to  be  sung,  one  may  guess,  with  dls-  ^ 
tirct  cnunclat'on! 

The  performance,  while  effective 
enough,  was  curiously  lacking  In  poetry 
and  beauty.  The  first  scene-setting  and 
the  last,  both  strikingly  Impressive, 
should  have  served  as  background  for 
a  series  of  beautiful  pictures.  But  the 
actors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Mojica,  had  but  faint  understanding  of 
the  art  of  beautiful  and  expressive  pose. 
Mr.  Ansseau,  nevertheless,  though  con- 
ventional in  gesture,  mado  of  Avito  a 
romantic  figure  out  of  the  past  and  a 
truly  ardent  lover;  he  sang  with  gen- 
uine fervor. 

^tl£^  Garden  sang  much  of  her  music 
well.  Of  Flora,  the  piteous  girl  scarce 
more  than  a  child  who  loved  and  for 
honor's  sake  struggled  against  her  love, 
aho  made  a  passionate  woman  stirred 
by  the  very  wrath  of  love,  a  woman  In 
her  quiet  moments  sullen.  Even  In  her 
wildest  abandon,  tormented  often  by  a 
disturbing  self-consclouaness,-  she  had 
one  Instant  of  emotion  that  carried 
conviction.,  that  when,  moved  by  pity, 
she  laid  h^r  hand  on  Jlanfredo's  breast. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  Bang  the  appeal  to 
Flora  movingly,  when  he  could  be 
heard,  and  he  and  Mr.  Lazzari  made 
the  close  of  the  second  act  truly  Im- 
pressive.    The  audience  was  enthusi- 


CECELIA  SOCIETY  f; 

Last  evening.  In  Jordan  hall,  the  j 
Cecilia  Society,  vMth  Malcom  I^ang.  . 
conductor,  Laura  LIttlefleld  and  Al-  ' 
bert  Snow,  as  soloists,  gave  the  fol-  \ 
lowing  program :   I  Will  Praise  Thee,  ' 

0  Lord  (Converse):  first  performance. 
The  Cherubic  Hymn  (Gretchanlnov) ; 
'>rgan.  (a)  Andante  In  B  minor  (Bach), 
(b)  Matin  Provencal  (Bonnet).  Mr. 
Snow;  We  Praise  Thee  (Shvedof): 
Cherubim  Song  (Rachmanlnov) ;  song? 
by  Mrs,  LIttlefleld,  Ernest  Harrison,  i 
accompanist;  Dusk  (Gretchanlnov)- 
Wings  of  a  Dove  (Brockway) ;  Sprea.d  ] 
Your  Wings  (Cul);  The  Answer  of  the 
Stars  (Converse). 

Both  because  of  his  skill  as  a  choral 
conductor  and  for  the  sentimental  In 
terest  In  his  succeeding  to  the  place 
that  his  father  held  for  so  long.  Mal- 
com Lang  was  welcomed  last  evenlns 
Although  for  this  concert  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  the  sentimental,  and 
a  preponderance  of  Russian  liturgical 
music  of  a  monotonous  sameness  rather 
than  to  the  largeness  and  vigor  that 
were  characteristic  of  the  regime  of  B. 
J.  Lang,  one  could  not  expect  more  for 
a  first  concert. 

Mr.  Lang  has  a  chorus  of  many  excel- 
lencies, of  full  and  sonorous  tone,  of; 
beauty  and  expressiveness  in  their  tonal 
gradations,  of  exquisite  shadings,  a  pre- 

1  cislon  of  attack,  and  during  the  first 
1  half  of  the  concert,  a  clearness  In  dlc- 

lion  that  was  not  so  noticeable  during 
the  singing  of  Gretchanlnov's  "Dusk," 
I  and  Howard  Brockway's  "Wings  of  h  , 
Dove,"  the  latter  supposedly  for  a  cho-  | 
rus  of  eight  unaccompanied  voices,  al- 
though It  was  sung  by  the  entire  body, 
last  evening.    To  the  strident  blaze  of 
glory  of  Mr.  Converse's  setting  for  the 
"Ninth  Psalm  "  they  brought  buoyancy  j 
and  vocal  strength,  although  at  times 
the  accompanying  trumpets,  trombones, 
organ  and  piano,   completely  engulfed ; 
their  voices. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs.  LIttlefleld  and  Mr. 
Snow,  the  organist,  were  soloists.  Mrs. 
LIttlefleld  sang  two  Strauss  songs,  one 
of  Sibelius,  another,  a  sentimental  voca- 
lese  of  Henschel;  and  for  encore  Martin 
Shaw's  "Song  of  the  Palanquin  Bear- 
ers" that  she  gave  here  earlier  In  the 
season.  And  she  sang  with  her  cus- 
tomary cool  vocal  beauty.  Mr.  Snow 
played  the  Bach  andante  in  B  minor 
and  a  "Matin  Provencal"  of  the  French 
organist  Bonnet,  Its  melancholy  air  de- 
veloped In  one  of  the  Greek  modes. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  enthusi-. 
astic  In  Us  applause.  B.  G. 


Henry  Hadley  of  New  York 
Philharmonic  Conducts 
by  Invitation 


astlc. 


R,  R.  a. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Henry  Hadley,  associate  conductor  ot 
the    New   York   Philharmonic  Society, 
conducted,  as  a  guest,  yesterday  after- 
noon  the   14th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.    The  program  was 
as  follows:  Hadley,  Symphony,  No.  4, 
D    minor,    "North,    East,    South  and 
West"  (first  time  in  Boston);  Beethoven 
I  "Ah,     perfldol"     (Mme.  MatzenauwM 
Strauss,  "Don  Juan";  Mozart,  "PartA" 
from    ""La   Clemenza   dl    Tito"  (Mm*. 
Matzenaucr);     Smetana,    Overture  to 
"The  Sold  Bride." 

Mr.  KouEsevitzky,  we  hear,  urged  Mr. 
Hadley  to  conduct  one  of  his  own  works, 
surelv  a  courteous  act  on  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky-s  part.     Seven  of  Mr.   Hadley  s 
compositions.  Including  two  symphonies, 
had  been  played  at  these  concerts  dur- 
ing the  last  19  years.     He  chose  for 
performance    vesterday    the  symphony 
:  that  he  composed  for  the  festival  of  the 
■  Litchfield  County   fCt.)  Union  in  1911.j 
One  might  easily  infer  from  the  title  of 
the  work  what  Mr.  Hadley  has  taken 
pains  to  say  in  his  notes  contributed 
to  the   program  book;   that  the  music 
suggests   '"the   frozen   North,   the  Far 
East,  Southern  negro  ragtime  rhythms, 
land  the  spirit  of  the  West  of  our  Pa- 
clftc  coast."    He  was  anxious  that  no 
1  one,    hearing   the    second  movement, 
should  think  ot  New  England  as  the 
"East"  and  try  to  find  in  the  music 
the    Puritan    spirit,   possibly   a  fealem 
witchcraft   episode,   colonial  psalmody, 
or  the  suggestion  of  east  wind,  codfish 
and    twanging  speech.     No,   Mr.  Had- 
ley's  "East"  should  be  the  Orient  of 
waving   palms,    camels,    dancing  Slrio, 
languorous,  voluptuous  strains  of  muBlo 
In  strange  modes,  not  to  mention  date*, 
narghiles,  afrites  and  geneil. 

As  a  composer  Mr.  H>«iley  has  fa- 
cility, fluency,  a  knov.Iedge  of  Instru- 
mental resources.  In  a  word  he  has 
orchestral  technic  in  considerable  meas- 
ure He  can  write  suave  or  Impetuous 
themes  and  develop  them  with  assur- 
ance and  with  euphonious  or  tem- 
pestuous results.  What  one  misses  tn 
this  symphony  as  In  other  ,'";''^'<s  °/ 
Lrr-    motives    with    a    decided  profile. 


pngnant  t-fiematic  material  reveallnn 
Individuality,  and  individuality  In  the 
treatment  of  tho  material.  This  does] 
not  mean  that  he  la  not  capable  of  often, 
writing  agreeable  vnusic  or  music  that' 
quickens  the  pulse — for  the  moment. 
Yorterday  the  audience  enjoyed  with 
good  reason  certain  pages  of  the  second 
movement,  pages  of  an  exotic  natur*. 
the  rhythmic  gaiety  of  the  scherzo  and 
the  pages  In  the  finale  that  were  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  North  American 
Indian  music  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
recognize  it  by  ethnologists  who  haye 
devoted  themselves  laboriously  to  this 
branch  of  their  Industrj-. 

As  a  conductor  Mr.  Hadley  has  an- 
thorilatlvc  control  of  the  orchestra.  He 
knows  what  ho  wishes  as  an  inter 
prefer  and  suceeds  In  obtaining  it.  He 
insists  on  rhythmic  values:  on  the  sing 
Ing  of  lyric  measures.  He  is  spirited, 
enthusiastic.  What  he  wished  yester- 
day and  what  he  did  not  wish  to  obtain 
from  the  players  might  be  subjects  for 
academic  discussion.  In  "Don  Juan" 
he  seemed  more  insistent  on  showinc 
the  hero's  strenuous,  robust  nature 
than  caring  for  delicate  nuances  or  fin 
poetic  expression,  except  in  the  section 
with  the  love  song  for  the  oboe,  whloh 
was  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Longj-. 

The  orchestra  was  heartily  respon 
slve  to  Mr.  Hadlcy's  wishes.    He  -was 
recalled  by  the    applausive  audience 
several  times. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  the  dramatic 
recitative,  "Ah,  perfldo."  and  the  lyrto 
measures  of  the  two  arias  with  mcom 
parable  beauty  of  tone,  surpassing  vo 
cal  skill  and  deep  and  contagious  cmo- 
tlon.  Nor  in  the  florid  measures  at 
the  end  of  Mozart's  aria  was  she  found 
wanting.  The  greater  part  of  "Ah 
perfldo"  is  uninspired  and  boresome 
We  have  read  that  Beethoven  himself 
did  not  care  greatly  for  this  score  with 
aria  and  thought  it  unsuitable  for  th* 
concert  hall.  Mr.  Hadley's  orchestral 
accompaniment  Was  sympathetio  and 
supporting. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  for  next  week — Mr.  Kous 
sevitzky  will  conduct —  is  as  follows 
Rabaud.  "Nocturnal  Procession";  Rous, 
sel,  "For  a  Spring  Festival";  Dukas, 
"The  Perl'" — Dance  .Poem;  and  d'lndy" 
Symphony  No.  Z.  B  flat  major. 


In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Isor  Stra- 
vinsky, published  In  a  program  book 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  this 
statement  was  made: 

"On  Jan.  U,  1906,  he  m""^*'*- 
has  since  kevoted  himself  to  composl- 

"  s"'h.  E.  writes  to  us:  "Is  this  re 
si^nsible  for  the  many  discords  in  his 
music?"' 

MAGAZINE  RHETORIC 

relief." 


BEST  SELLERS 

I  asked  my  bookman,  could  he  tell 
The  volumes  selling  extra  well, 

m  this  new  winter  season, 
■Whether  the  biographic  sort. 
The  novel  or  the  story  short. 
Philosophy  or  reason? 

The  book  pur%-eyor  shook  his  head, 
"Not  one  that  you  have  named,  he 

••Noriaies  of  spooks  and  /«Ji'l"=  , 
The  books  for  which  the  P^^'lo  cares 
Are  of  plain  paper  ruled  in  squares 
And  pocket  dictionaries.  ^  ^ 


Mr   PaderewskI  giving  one  ree  tal  n 

London  (Feb.  17)  -"lo'^^.Ur'of  the 
England  will  place  the  -,^ole  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  series  in  the  liands  oi 
dtrectors  of  the  British  Legion  (the 
Haig  fund). 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

A  gent  comes  up  to  my  aisle  in  th 
theatre  last  nlte  with  ^Is    aly  friend 
Vinr,  asts  fer  a  coupla  seats  In  the  cen 
tab    'E  is  all  duked  up  In  a  wing  and 
stiff  don't  y  know,  "an  "Is  lady  'as  one 
ff  Tkem  without  sleeves  dresses  on.  So 
h    sends  'im  inside  th    aisle  ban  tells 
ith'  guy  inside  t'  give  'im  the  b*t  that 
'  Lre  was.   Five  minutes  later  the  gent 
comes  hout  han'  says  t    me  sajs  e 
■°sZ-  bud,  where  kin  I  get  a  package  uv 
chewin'  gum  In  this  here  3°'""  „„_ 
the  earl  of  usher. 

chiropract1c~preparation 

(Pron,  "How  I  "^lUon] 
My    husband,    too.    ^o^^r^^ted  hi 

shar';  in  health  bu"<l'"=- ,  "^^^f/n  "3 
Scandinavian   extraction    and   ^f'^"  " 
voung  man  was  an  iron  PU'^'^'^^  'n 
mill  where  he  developed  his  body  b> 
nt  in^iron  ladles.    Later,  when  he  bej 
came  a  chiropractor,  he  fi"ed  ;!J,.,^J 
outdoor  gymnasium  in  our  back>ard  ano 
evcrj  day  took  a  series  of  exercises  thai 
kept  him  physically  fit. 


IN   OUR   HALL  01     !  ^ 

We  \oliMl  iMtliOnlasll'.illy  '"r 
upper  Uli-r,  a  bulclifr  of  Ilobokcn, 
J.,  who  Is  ctlll  tti'llvcly  In  buslncBS. 
a:  name  wais  enough  to  exclta  admlra- 
.11  iiTiil  respect.  Add  to  It  Ihd  fact 
at  on  hlM  lOOth  birtliduy  he  iitf>  n 
arty  dlnnnr.  smoked  a  utronic  ilffBr 
d  Ravo  no  ndvico  on  how  to  Uvn  u 
nj;  and  happy  II fo.  Tliat  h«  haa  1<2 
»flcendiints  was  unnoticed  In  the  con- 
"eratlon  of  bin  claim  for  membership. 

LACK  OF  TACT  AND  COURTESY 
s  the  World  'Whrs: 

Talk  ahont  embarrassins  moments,  t 
as  holding  up  a  guy  in  an  alley  last 
'te  when  a  cop  Htops  and  says; 
ey!  What's  going  on  here?"  Honest! 
van  so  mortified  I  could  a  died! 

SIG  NILLI. 

WHAT'S  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE 
ROPE? 

R.  T,.  W.  sends  to  us  a  problem  that, 
c  says,  Is  exercising  the  w  its  and  matb- 
latical  acumen  of  dwellers  In  dear  old 
unnon.    The  problem  Is  an  agreeable  I 
lief  from  the  cross-word  puzzK:  | 
Suppose  there  were  «.  rope  hanging  j 
ver  a  pulley  with  a  weight  on  one  end 
f  the   rope  and  at   the  other  end  a 
"onUey  the  same  weight  as  the  w<  lBhl.  | 
ow  suppose  th«  rope  weighed  4  ounces  ! 
er  foot  and   the   ngc   of   the   monkey  | 
nd  the  monkey's  mother  together  was  1 
years  and  the  weight  of  the  monkey 
•as  as  many  pounds  as  tho  monkey's 
nother  was  years  old  and  the  monkey's 
nolher  wa,>5  twice  as  old  as  the  monkey 
as  when   the   monkey's   mother  was 
alf  as  old  as  the  monkey  will  be  when 
he  monkey  is  three  times  as  old  as  the 
nonUey's  mother  was  when  the  mon- 
ey's mother  was  three  times  as  old  as 
he   monkey:    and  the   weight   of  the 
velght  and  the  weight  of  the  rope  was 
lalf  as  much  again  as  the  difference 
etween  the  weight  of  the  weight  and 
the  weight  of  the  weight  and  the  weight 
f  the  monkey. 


OUR  QUESTION  BOX 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  TTenry  Blchheim,  now 
living  at  Santa  Barbara,  was  conduct- 
ing an  "Orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony 
soloists"  at  a  summer  hotel.  He  was 
asked  whether  "Songs  Without  Words" 
were  cheaper  than  songs  with  words. 
She  got  oft  easily  because  she  was 
good-looking. 

Kver  since  those  B.  U.  girls  flunked 
that  difficult  and  unfair  test,  certain 
questions  have  come  up  which  should 
be  answered  In  your  column. 

1  Is  d'Indy  a  hair  tonic  or  a  cure  for 

dandruff?  .    .  ^  i, 

2— Is  Handel's  Largo  a  patented  bev- 
erage or  not? 

3_When  did  Richard  Strauss  quit 
writing  waltzes?  A^^a^n't  It  about  the 
time  he  composed  "The  Chocolate  Sol- 
dier" or  "The  Rose  Cavalier"? 

4_To  decide  a  bet.  Were  the  first 
names  of  the  James  boys  Jesse  and 
Frank,  or  William  and  Henry? 

B— Does  Prof.  George  Copeland  really 
hate  freshmen  or  not?  Some  Harvard 
graduates  say  "Tes."  some  ^No^  ^  ^ 


O  TEMPORAI    O  MORES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  passing  queer  how  great  a  part 
contrast  plays  in  this  lite  we  live.  Of 
equal  surprise  is  the  ^ct  that  we  miss  a 
lot  of  contrasts,  just  as  we  blink  at 
many  opportunities. 

Quite  recently  my  wife,  who  has  a 
true  feminine  fondness  ^o^-'^es  which 
are  found  In  no  college,  hinted  that  the 
best  In  the  city  were  to  be  had  at  The 
Palo  Light,"  which,  tor  Information  pur- 
pose, is  located  within  the  golden 
^adow  of  the  State  House  dome^ 
Thither  we  went.  I  submit  a  bit  of  life 
sensed  In  the  pale  glimmers. 

Mildred  and  Milllcent,  done  with  busi- 
ness for  the  week,  were  crowding  the 
events  of  three  months  into  a  six 
minutes'  conversation.  They  were^  fast 
workers  with  the  spoons  and  with  the 
tongue,  if  Nurml  had  their  speed  no 
record  would  be  safe  from  demolition 

Mildred  finished  first,  two  spoonfuls 
ahead  of  MlUlcent.  She  then  announced, 
as  she  totalled  her  sixty-seven  check 
that  she  was  on  her  way  to  a  well 
known  bargain  basement  where  she  tn- 
tendod  to  purchase  a  solid  silver  mono- 
gramed  cigarette  case  for  her  friend 
Maxlmlllian,  who  carelessly  comported 
I  his  In  the  original  package. 
I  Thus  from  where  Money  shrieks  to 
where  Money  talks  —  while  "Majcy' 
missed  the  contrast.  „„„e.T-T  t 

Boston.  J-  D-  RUSSELL. 


Lftft  liiKht  at  tho  operii  it  c.'  <l' 
turn  of  comedy,  or.  to  ' 

rail  It  farre-<.r  yet,  to  "^"■■"X 
r„r.Me  Htm.  wo  may  <^"^r^^^.: 
Trartlllon  has  It  that  "Tho  ""'f"';^ 
should  ho  played  in  riotous  "'p,"^^";^ 
no  Ir.  H  .m  authority  than  th.j  ^'^^^ 
I,m>1..c«  Kellogg,  in  the  <■""«»'<■  .^""'^ 
wrote  of  reminiscences,  lays  <l"^vn  the 
l„w  tlK.t  a  "Classic"  "P^"-^^  7""\ra- 
,>erform<d  In  accord.ince  with  the  tra 

'"i^o'douht  ,n  «cnera,  her  ruling  IS 
.ounrt.  To  prove  It,  slu>  "^1 
have  to  point  to  last  nigh  s  poTfor 
mance  triulltlonal  enough  to  ''O"**"^ 
The  soul  of  the  oldest  "^'-'j^-'^'^hnd 
♦own,  ,.nd  y.  t  so  IK-ly  and  ^Y""  '™ 
the  vast  audience  shouting  with  laugh 

If    a    person  f  '"7,7lc 

,  went    far   enough    back    Int^^^n^^,;' '^^j^ 
historv.    It    seems    quite    POss\t)Io  ne 

To  Mt  a  libretto  made  from  a  play. 
my  t';  -pre^s   in  t.elr 

Tt^e  Pla-  Rosslnl  'by  the  evidence 
of  his  delightful  music,  was  no  exoep- 

«^K*^h-:;'i^bein'^a-^artr?rai;' 

rastei^'lecroVrmucl.  horseplay? 

"'miss  Kellogg  to  the  ^""f'^fy  ,^"^Hn!i 
tradition,  too.  It  ^^''-'V'^.''^.  m 
to  see  how  the  "Barber    '^'^''l^J'llf.  , 
If  It  were  trcitod  as  a  comedy  of  peo  , 
pie  and  not  of  freaks.    Hartolo,  though  ; 
the   saying  Is   true   that  the^re  Is  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool,   could  P^'lj;*" 
like  a  man  of  substance  .^^^^^'^T^ 
nof  a   clown.     Tho   count   could  ha^e 
a  little  the  air  of  a  young  "obleman 
^^ngaged  in  Intrigue;  his  manners  when 
I  I  "  disguise  would  seem  the  funnier  by 
cLti-ast.     Basllio,  a  minor  Pfr^^ 
could    keep    the    place    the  dramatist 
'  eave    him-and    still  amusing,  It 

^a  uve  blessed  him  with  a  sense  of 
character.  And  Figaro,  let  him  ne 
sprrghtly  as  he  can  -"i^".  J^^^X^^! 
V'«  position  In  the  household  and  re 
fraln  from  too  many  "bertle«_  A  per- 
formance so  conceived  might  prove 
more  amusing  than  that  of  the  usual 
type     Who  knows? 

That  of  last  night,  in  its  own  way 
was  full  of  life  and  spirits.    Mr.  Clm.nl 
I  ^ade  the  orchestra  sound  -anisite.  and 

he    let    the    f^lns^'-^^    '^^ , 
HIdal-o  a  newcomer  to  town,  was  well 
:  ;rrth  the  hearing,  a  singer  of  charming 
v<Sc6   when    she    did  damage  Its 

bloom  by  forcing  tone,  with  ^  «i"°°th 
;  l^to  and  a  pretty  knack  a    *  >y"l'^S  ^ 
i^ase,  a  fine  skill  >" /^<='*f' ^f/  f 
I  coloratura  very  neat  and  precise  though 
not  remavkablV  brilliant.    She  was  a  so 
worth  the  seeing,  a  charmingly  pretty 
Rasina  who  moved  about  the  .'•tage  with 
the  grace  and  rhythm  of  a  ballerina,  a 
comedian    endowed    with    real  cormc 
I  force.     Nervousness  forly  In  the  eve- 
ning made  her  needlessly  vivacious.  Af- 
Iter  the  shadow  song  from  "Dlnorah. 
1  wblch  she  sang  In  the  lesson  scene,  she 
;  was  roundly  applauded. 

Mr   Rimini,  that  actor  whose  spirits 
never   fail,    made    an    extremely  good 
PlBaro.  one  able  to  sing  with  ease  and 
I  full    tone    the    barber's    voluble  chat- 
te'     Mr.  Hackett  was  happiest  In  his 
1  second  disguise,  showing  hiaiselt  a  very 
.  good  comedian.     Mr.  Trevisan.  slngmg 
the  music  better  than  most,  played  Oon 
Bartolo  like  a  dozen  or  so  buffos  be- 
fore him.     Mr.  Chaliapin,  giot<"sque  tn 
1  I  Appearance  beyond  the  limits  of  humor, 
'    determined   at    all    cost   to   ma.^e  his 
presence  felt,  had  his  funny  "omen.s. 
His  singing  brought  no  new  hght  to  Ine 
subject  of  what  is  effective  in  song.  Of 
course  all  he  did  was  much  applauded. 


TELLEAS' . 


MISS  HIDALGO  IS 

CHARMING  ROSINA 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Bar- 
ker of  Seville."  opera  by  Rossini.  The 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company.  Con- 
ductor. Pletro  Cimlnl.    The  cast: 

CSant  A.lmavlva  Charles  Hackett 

Pen  B.-irtolo  Vlttorlo  Tv^vL^an 

■Roslr*  Rlvlra  "I'l^Ko 

rx- '  Basllio  Ffodor  Chaliapin 

,ro   ..Glacomo  Rlmlni 

ha  .-.  Maria  Claessens 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ' 

Bo..ton  opera  House--Matlnee :  Oe- 

nv   Mr.  Polacoo,  conductor. 

'  ,     Marv  Garden 

Mellsanae  Maria  Claesfiens 

Genevieve...   Helen  Freund 

Little  ynlnld   j^gp  Mojlca 

Pelleas  GeorBe.i  Baklanoff 

Gnlaud  •■  xiexanrter  Kinnls 

.V.Antonio  NieollcU 

The  Doctor   _„ 

I     The    Chicago    company    gave    a  re 
markably    poetic    performance    of  a 
most    poetically    beau«tol  ov^J%Jl 
^pera  that,  to  use  the  Phrase  o.  S^^^^^^^ 

burne  in  praise  of  "^f,', 'rature  ot 

i  and  Incomparable"  m  the  Uterature  oi 

%orln  ■■Vene..  and  Mellsando"  text^ 

v£^fk;e:-^J^i^^<-"-i 

are  as  one.  V-hore    auv  operatic 

parallel,    nor    is    *i,^f,._y"\or  sheer 
music  surpassing  -rhe 
tinnnl   find  dramatic   oeaui-.N.  .xi.- 


i  !  ..y.'lVnff 'ov.-r  the  pTobleniH  ot  111-  and 

'I'lh'vj.iry.^ung  v^"-''«rv;:''vho 

il„.  vctne,  l)"t  d'talned  hy  fa»  .  lb'- 
n  Uo  aud,  who  found  out  to  hi.  cost 
h  t  age  an  i  vouth  should  novel-  wed. 

"^.e  ph>..cian  ^x^:":^^-^ 
:^::;^r=::v,^;'yt...n;c'^^^^,a--;- 

-ri^^h  r^i^^o  « 

Ml's"  Garden  has  been  M^'"-';,''^.:'/:;; 
-  ■•'■'^C^ther^  brebo^nrnhe'/eas 

^'""«J-,';;;^.^';a  ooaut  -^her.. 
curious   and   pf  rpi<  xeu       ^,  ,vlth 

was     Mme.     < '""'•e'^"'^^. /^^l"  There 
,„.,■     stalnod-glass     ^ttl  udes  Jh*- 

ar.  but  not  111  „„,y 

'^^The  first  Pclleas.  -le-^^^j:-;!  "no 
to  New  York    !^"t  not  to  Bo-l°j;'^„^^„. 

urac  ■■•""".S"  ht,  doqumc, 

his  artistic  sensitlvetiess.  nis  ^ 

Hlon  ever  more  beautiiuuy  v"^} 

/^.^r  ha'''^e''en  Dufranne  and  Mar- 
Trolaud    Did    either    give  so 
cou    a.s    <-°  .^"''^,1       iviat  of  Mr.  Bak- 
ir'""A'>'Not    tn    Boston,    at  least, 
ilanoas.'     iNpi     lu      tbniurhtfullv  com- 

s,-lf  ""Snt  u  geif.restraint  arid 

df.sperate   efforts,  at  sen  ^ 

^'  :^;^\vtVMr"%:kiano?'r<.se  to 
l^agic  hc^'Jus    when  his  passion  had  ^ 
^"^o'^e^^v^r  read  the  letter  as  the  1 

t-ThaTwe  havr^"n'l;;t  rxc^eptl!:^  i 
^^:1r  ^in  N^ewTork  with  Jean  Peri^rJ 
Mr  Polacco  and  the  excellent 
orchestra  gave  an  'PP'^^'^, 
lion  of  the  score.  No  wonder  that  the 
sreat  audience  was  most  enthusla.stic. 

A  few  remarks  about  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  all-too-short  season  will 
l".''?ot;nd  in  another  section  ot  this 
morning's  Herald. 


J  H  Vr.  asks  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"chewing  the  rag,"  and  how  It  came 
Into  colloquial  speecli. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given, 
some  ot  them  far-fetched.  "To  chew 
the  rag  of  fat"  Is,  or  was,  in  British 
military  slang,  meaning  "to  grumble." 

"Rag,"  or  "red  rag"  has  been  for  over 
a  century  a  slang  term  for  tongue.  Tc 
"rag"  a  man  has  long  meant  In  Eng 
hand  to  chaft  or  tease  him.  In  18SS  some 
one  quoted  "chewing  the  rag  at  me"  in 
Notes  and  Queries.  The  phrase  was  de- 
fined as  "to  scold,"  also  "to  sulk. 

That  the  prevailing  craze  in  this  coun 
try  is  devastating  England  Is  show-n  by 
these    verses    published    m    the  Dally 
Chronicle  of  London. 

IN  THE  MINORITY 
I  fancy  I'm  unique— at  all 

Events  I'm  very  rare; 
With  me,  I'm  sure,  few  people  m 
W  The  country  can  compare, 
^rom  Shetland  to  the  Scilly  Isles, 
I    From  John  o'  Groats  to  Start. 
'Distinguished  from  my  fellow-men 
I'm  in  a  class  apart. 


I.., I  I't 
it  li  us  TRY  to  solve 
itl  puzzle  .  .  .  yet! 

B.  u.  >• 


)5) 


UNKNOWN  TO  US 

Iah  Uio  World  Wags: 
J   During  the  ooldont  part  of  th. 
''cold  Bpell,  a  friend  of  mln')  happened  to_ 
be  In  F/amlngham.  Ho  had  on  an  old- 
fashionetl   ulster   with   the  high  collar 
buttoned  beneath  Ms  chin,  and  thick 
woolen  mUten.-f.  but  still  felt  cold.  An 
ho  approaclwd   tl..!   ralhvay   station  a 
roupl.;  of  workmen  parsed  him  on  tneir 
way  to  the  freight  yard.  Both  ivere  in 
their  Hhlrtsloevos  with  the  hands  and 
arms  bare,  and  the  upper  part  ot  tiie 
chest  as  well.    As  they  pasiied  by,  m> 
friend  heard  on<4  of  them  "ay, to  the, 
other-     "You  can  say  what  you  like.  Liu,  t 
I  there's  nothing  like  a  farmers  flz2  to 
warm  you  up."  , 

My  friend  and  1  are  wondering  if  a 
farmer's  fizz  1b  In  any  way  akin  to 
what  we  oldftr  folk  used  to  know  as  a 
Kin  nzz.  Can  that  eminent  archaeolo- 
gist ITof.  Longshot.  who  ha«  been 
charmlr!^  the  rfaders  of  thl«  column 
with  his  fascinating  lectures  on  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancients,"  throw  ar.y  light 
on  this  -bject??^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

'  l^unton. 

*:    In  Albany.  N.         the  farmers  who 
drove  Into  the  market  h«^>d  ''..^^J^ 
street,  drank  lacee  quantities  of  hard 
cider  kt  Capron  &  Pike's,  whose  drunk- 
eo— an  excellent  one,  by  tho  way,  re 
nowned  for  ale.  old  and  new.  also  ml  k 
ipunches-was   opened   at  5  o'clock  In 
Ithe  summer  mornings. 
I    In  our  boyhood,  farmers       the  Id- 
ling field  drank  swltchcl  Wt  of  a  pal 
beneath  a  shading  tree.    Molasses  and 
water,    ginger,    a   little    vinegar,  and 
once  in  a  while  a  dash  of  New  Eng 
kfnd  rum     Way  back  In  1800'  f«f;- 
Mason  L.  Weems  wrote  in  his  life  of 
Gen    George  Washington:  "The  daunt- 
fcss  Yankees  still  drank  their  BWltcheh 
Not  that  he  himself  was  a  toss-pot;  far 
from  It.    Did  he  not  write  egalnst  the 
De^on.  as  In  his  "'Drunkard's  Look- 
ing Glass."  publLshed  at  Baltimore?  And 
^vf  find    n  Judge  Hallburton's  "Clock- 


maker"  this  cheering  invitation: 


emot 
jilay 


1 

..-^hy— how  .  .  ."  I  hear  you  murmurlTig^ 
In  tube  and  train  and  tram.  ^  _ 

"You  LOOK— er— rather  commonplace. 

My  dear  old  thing,  I  am! 
But.  notwithstanding,  I'm  unique, 


"What 

maker  •  rnis  ijin,-ci..'o  .V  ■,,""  <„, m  Calp-* 
win  you  have?  C-'°<=!^ta.I,  sling  Jullp  ^slc) 
sherry  cobbler,  pure  talabogus,  clear 
sheer  or  switchell  (sic)?"  "(^lear  sheer 
is  understandable:  ""-"'"ted  with  water : 
but  what  in  the  world  was  "talabogus  ? 
—Ed.  ^ 

THAT  WAS  GOLDWIN'S  OPINION  j 
As  the  "World  "Wags:  j 
In  view  of  the  recent  appointment  of  I 
Mr.  Kellogg  (now  at  tho  Court  of  St.  j 
James)  to  succeed  our  present  secre-  1 
tan-  of  state  it  Is  of  Interest  to  read  , 
the  following  admonition  from  the  , 
Reminiscences  of  Gol^win  Smith:  | 

"Lowell  was  also  one  ot  the  10.  H  s 
anti-British  prejudice  was  at  that  time 
sti  rather  strong.  I  found  h>m  more 
sociable  when  I  afterwards  /"et  h.m  J 
an  American  ambassador  Enela"Oj 
He  was  not  only  cured  of  his  anti- 
British  prejudice,  but  l^/^^l^  ^"f'^'^^.fj 
as  American  ambassadors  to  England 
Se  apt  to  be.  It  Is  hardly  wise  to 
make  them  afterwards  American  seore- 
taries  of  state." 
Washington  paper?  ^^^^uNQUITY. 


HO'WSECLEANING 

(Fox  Asthe-^^'orld  Wags) 
Today  1  dusted  my  books. 
Soft  red  poetry  books,  tall  blue  history 

books,  ,    .  „, 

Circumspect  classic  novels  In  green  ana 

gold,  ^  , 

Solemn  books  and  saucy  books, 
Bt.ttered  old  text-books,  droppinS  out 

Rows  and  rows  of  books  I  used  to  carry 

about  and  love. 
Fragrant,  for  all  their  dust,  -with  spring- 
times I  can  never  forget.      ,  ^  ,  ■. 
\  I  took  them  down,  one  by  one,  and  felt  • 
I  of  them.      -  ; 

1  Here  and  there  I  turned  a  page.  , 
'<  Ideas  crowded  around  me,  those  old  ne-w  : 
ideas  that  are  in  my  books;  , 
Silent  voices  filled  my  ears.    I  dusted  | 
in  a  glow  of  glory.  I 
Now   they   are  back   again,   blue  and 
gold  red. 

Gleaming  discreetly  behind  their  glass 
doors;  1 

And  1  am  getting  ready  to  cook  supper. 

At  the  thotlght  of  bean  soup  and  apple 
sauce  my  soul  sings. 

Who   can   deny   tho   advantages   ot  a 
higher  education? 
Hartford,  Vt.        ALICE  C.  PERET. 

SPREAD  YOUR  ASHES 

A«  -the  World  "SVags  : 

There  are  apparently  people  so  weaj. 
of  limb  that  they  never  shovel  the  snow 
from  their  sidewalks,  and  there  are 
some  «iat  do,  but  leave  little  patches 
ot  Ice  here  and  there  that  are  more 
dangerous  than  snow,  as  I  discovered 
when  I  slipped  upon  some  congealed 
water  the  other  night  and  found  m^ 
.self  later  wlUi  a  dislocated  shou.der  a.  ■ 
a  broken  forearm.     I  know  :hat  co- 
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Ou^  viUape  operatic  festival  ended  last  night.  Sixteen  operas  >. 
t^oZe^s,  lo  unfamiliar  opera  in  the  reperton-e  chosen  by  th 

S.  ton  c«;.cnittee;  only  those  operas  that  are  tondly  supposed  to  a  t 
a=  maenets  at  the  box  office.    No  doubt  the  committee  thus  acted  wiselj  , 
^'  .TeTof  the  inevitable  pecuniary  risk.  Fortunately  the  chosen  ..pertoiro  , 
included  "Pelleas  and  Melisande.^ 

The  performances  were  of 'aliigh  average  in  quality.    The  orchestra  , 
wa.  an  oxcellenx  one,  led  ably,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  several  conduct.    .  , 
Mr   Polacco  ^-as  a  tower  of  strength.    It  was  a  pleasure  .0  see  Mi. 
M  ran  oTagain  in  the  conductor's  chair;  it  brought  to  mind  the  dear 
dX.  il-s  beyond  recall  when  Boston  boasted  of  its  "P^-^-^- 
in  the  house  bu>!t  expressly  for  it.    The  chorus  was  vocally  effect,  e.  and 
it,  action  showed  signs  of  life.    The  stage  "^^f ^^^Z, 
the  .stage  settings  were,  as  a  rule,  handsome  ^PP^^PJ"!^-^.^;^^^; 

g-dr:.:^:^^-e^^-^^^^^ 

in  Gounod's  opera  by  resorting  ^°  are  told  that 

stage. unles.s  ho  is  the  centre  ol  '  Xallv  and  vocal  ; 

last  week,  excellent  as  it  w^fts  in  many  ways  "^^mati  allj  ana 

nuances  rather  than  in  tonal  beauty  or  art  m  song,  bj  anj  mean, 

incwiuparable  portrayal.  ^   , 

^«ood  many  years  ago  there  was  a  bass  sin^e^  '^rS:^^e  |i 
He  xTO«-what  the  Cxermans  call  ^  ^eer-bass    he  hd  a  trem^^^^ 

«lso  with  a  rich,  thicic,  fruity  accent.  One  of  1"''  «o"-  JiyovMe  song  of 
J^^^s"?nrSa;:%^t.St.-'  -Sl'-s  ^S^^^:  ^ned^nto 

mJZ  thatHt  was  difficult  to  rule  well  abdicated  and  went  to  hi.  Mlla 
in  Dalmatia,  where  he  enjoyed  himself  by  f-dening^^  . 

Hermanns  followed  his  example.    He  left  the  stage  a"  1 
to  the  recesses  ol  New  .Jersey,  raised  cabbages.  | 

oiic  might  ask,  with  all  duc""^^^. -hy  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
her  Alexandrian  house  was   fitted  up  m 

Alexandria  was  and  is  in  Egypt,  it       true   but  ^J'^^  ll^^'^'^^J 
fonfign   citv.   dominated   by   Romans,    frequented  b>  ^"L^^^.^'^^^^^^^ 
pSopbic-;nd  literary  thought  infl"^"^^^  .b^•^Greeks.    Thai^  vvas^  not 

''TrSrFr.nce-..  n.vel,  Thai.        b.r„  »t  poor  bul  free  pam.t,, 

nttPrcst  Dovertv  And  thev  that  were  her  lovers  fougnt  tor  hei,  ana 
^t"  ;rfor;:iLy,  so'that-they  otherwhile  "^-J;  ^et  .''l^S 

her  house  was  oft  full  of  blood  of  young  men  that  drew  to  her.  Ana 
!:i;cn  the  io"  abbot,  Pafuntius,  heard  of  this  "he  took  on  h.m  secular 
habit  and  a  shilling  in  his  purse,  and  went  to  her  m  a  city  of  Egjpt. 

Vgdin  we  .aw  Micaela  wrtli  high-heeled  shoes;  Camien.  the  gypsy 
|(    cigarette  maker,  in  more  or  less  expensive  clothes. 

There  were  manv  pleasant  features  in  the  performances,  a  few  that 
will  be  bnp  reincnbeved.  as  the  portrayal  of  the  lovers  of  ^f/>"a 
Mi    Sust^-^id  Marguerite  of  Mr.  Hackett  and        \f -/'if  ^^o^S- 
of  Mr  Chaliapin:  the  orchestra:  the  inteUigence  and  -race  of  Mr.  Mojica  , 

fervent  singing  of  Mr.  Ansseau,  and  above  all  the  dominating,  yet  , 
■ihv.TVs  artistic,  presence  of  Mr.  Baklanoff.  j 

v.      uppose  it  will  be  neces^a^5^endure  Mr.  Rimini,  the  baritone,  1 
as  long  a    Ro  a  Raisa  is  in  the  company.    Could  she        persuade  him 
.  uub- devoted  wife,  to  confine  his  activitie.s  to  lookmg  after  ber  baggage 
or  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  box  office  . 

As  for  Miss  Garden,  she  i.'always  a  variable  quantky,  li'^^;'^^  ""le 
Hrl  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  When  she  is  sincere,  when  she  does  not  feel 
1'  i'f  ^blige^ilo'  Please  the  uublic.  when  ^J^,  ^tL  stt'; 

I  not  .deliberately  set  out  to  be  "cute,"  she  ^[3^,^^^/,^^^^^^^^ 
'  Sho  still  has  to  learn  that  her  mannerisms,  which  she  can  discard  wnen 
sh'e  pVeasi  he"  ofL  absurd  and  disturbing  S-tures,  her  prancing  ...^^^^^ 
her  twisting  and  wriggling,  as  in  her  attempt  as  T^^/  t°  lead  poor 
Atbwi^iel  from  the  narrow  path  of  ^1rtuo.  arc  ^^^vortl  y  ^f 
a  pleasure  to  add  that'  her  voice  was  never-that  ,s,  wuhm  lecent  vears 
more  ectpressive  and  under  finner  control. 

.Xaturally   the   Beaton   commjUee  relied  '^^^  that  ner- 

p>,..^.,nir>  In  t-row-i  the  ooera  hou.-e,  but,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  per- 
fomam."  ch  they'  did  not  take  part  delighted  great  audiences 


and  jn  so  ne  in.siances  were  ....  a  wuoie  artistic;i-iy  even  more  satisfactorj'. 
The  co-.nmitt.ec  is  to  bo  eong:ratulated  on  the  result  of  its  work. 

■  One  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  years  gone  by,  when  Mr.3aklanofT 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  were  associated  with  Boston's  own  opera.  It  was 
on  Xov  S,  1909.  that  the  opera  house  was  opened  by  a  performance  of 
"La  Gioconda,"  in  which  Mr.  Baklanoff  took  the  part  of  Barnaba,  the  spy. 
Of  his  co-mates  on  that  night,  Lillian  Nordica  and  Florencio  Constantino 
are  «ead.  Mme.  Homer  is  living  and  still  singing.  What  has  become 
of  Giusto  Nivette,  a  faithful  but  uninspired  .singer?  Where  is  Anna 
Meitschick?  Where  is  Attilio  Pulcini,  so  joyous  in  "La  Boheme"? 
.^nialdo  Conti.  the  conductor,  who  worked  hard  and  earnestly  to  put 
the-  Boston  opera  on  a  firm  foundation,  he,  too,  has  Joined  the  great 
majority.  Thd  last  heard  from  Delfino  Mercotti.  whose  stage  settings 
and  sta'ic  ma^a^rrment  were  worthy  of  all  praise,  was  from  Odessa, 
where  he  sutl'ered  with  the  rest  after  the  Russian  revolution. 

What  a  pity  that  the  original  operatic  plan  was  abandoned,  that  prices 
were  raised,  that  expenses  became  extravagant,  that  there  was  /tvasCe 
on  every  hand.  And  so  the  public  ^spirit  anr'  'he  generosity  of  Eben 
Jordan  at  1?^'-  came  to  nought,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  operatic  field, 
sadly  disappointed,  if  not  embittered.  P-  H. 


COxNCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUND/- Y -Symohany  hM.  3:30  P.  ^■.  V-  rdi's  "R-aiiiem-  per-ormed  by 
<-  ^-rar.  -.-If  ^•^>•d^1  Society,  Me.  Mollenhauer,  conductor.  See 
special  MOtice. 

Boston  Art  Club.  3:30  P.  M.  Concert  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players' 
CKib.  Georges  Laurent,  director.    See  speciaj  notice. 

MONDAY— Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  conductor.     See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  hall.  8?15  P.  M.  Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist.  See 
special  notice. 

tHO'RSDAY — Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Second  concert  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  assisted  by  Ernest  Schelling.  pianist.  Beethoven.  Quartet, 
B  flat  major,  op  18.  No.  6:  Brahms,  Quartet.  C  minor,  op  51,  No.  1; 
Schelling,  Divertimento  (mss.). 

FRIDAY— Gymphony  hall.  2:30-  P.  M.  Fifteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
•    Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDmY— Jordan  hall.  11  A.  M,  Children's  concert,  Ernest  Schelling, 
conductor. 

Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M..  Andrew  Haig,  pianist.  Bach.  Prelude  and 
Fugue  C  sharp  minor;  Schumann.  "Papillons" ;  Medtner.  Sonata,  G 
minor;  Brahms,  Rhapsodic  op  119,  Intermezzo  op  118.  No.  2;  Dohnanyi. 
Etude-caprice;  Debussy.  -Reflets  Dans  I'Eau";  Liszt.  Sonetto  del 
Petrarca.  No.  113,  and  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  15.  i 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert. Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.     

The  Case  of  M.  Picard 


Extraordinary  Adventure  of  a  Treasui*er 
and  Belated  Amorist 

Because  M.  Picard.  of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three  fell  desperatelv  in  love  with  a  light-skirt,  he  stole  623,633 
francs  and  29  centimes  from  the  box  office  receipts.  The  story  of  hiB  ad* 
venture  and  his  ti-ial  is  told  In  Figaro. 

Picard  is  a  little  man,  bald,  yellow  faced,  with  a  dirty  gray  moustache, 
wrinkled  forehead,  hollow  cheek.^,  a  man  apparently  bent  and  broken. 
W^ith  his  black  cravat  he  has  the  air  of  an  aged  sheriff's  officer.  At  the 
trial  he  was  gantle,  humble,  courteous.  He  said  "Yes,  sir"  and  "No,  sir, 
replying  to  the  judge.  He  once  was  an  actor,  a  leading  young  man  in  tne 
theatres.  Ambitious  for  a  stage  career,  he  was  a  pupil  in  a  Swiss  con- 
serA-atory.  At  Rouen  he  became  acquainted  with  George  Grand,  who  was 
^ifteTO-ard  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  he  married  Grands. 
si=ter  Having  plaved  at  Rouen,  at  the  Ciuny  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  at  the  .-Vmbigu.  where  he  played  for  17  years  in  roles  of 
lovers,"  he  became  treasurer  and  stage  manager  at  the  Ambigu,  and  in 
1910  entered  the  employ  of  the  Opera  Comique,  where  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  model  official.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  neatness  and  accuracy, 
•espected  and  admired  by  all.  He  came  to  the  theatre  in  a  bus,  and  ate 
'.vo  poached  eggs  for  his  luncheon  at  a  little  restaurant.  A  correct,  or- 
lerly,  frugal  person. 

It  was  finally  noticed  that  once  a  week  on  a  fixed  day  he  did  not 
I  arrive  at  the  Opera  Comique  until  half-past  three. 

'  This  pink  of  humble  respectability  had  a  mistress.  His  luncheon  -with 
Mile.  Syriex  cost  Km  100  francs  a  plate.  A  motor  car  was  at  her  seri'ice. 
A  rooni  that  he  rented  was  at  170  francs  a  month.  As  soon  as  his  daily 
task  was  over,  be  went  to  this  room,  changed  his  clothes,  donned  a  vag. 
made  hims  elf  young  and  called  on  Mile.  Syriex.  Rejuvenatecj,  he  sat  for 
photographers. 

He  said  at  the  trial:  "Ah,  Mr.  President,  my  metamorphoses  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  Avig  was  only  a  toupet,  and  I  did  njJt 
make  up  my  face.   Yes.  it  was  a  toupet." 

The  wigs  were  on  a  table  in  the  court  room,  three  of  them  in  paste- 
board boxes  by  the  .side  of  some  indecent  books  found  in  his  rented  cham- 
ber. Mile.  Syriex  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  for  as  the  presiding  official 
said  her  physical  condition  was  such  that  "emotions  were  forbidden  her. 
UTien  Picard  first  met  her  she  was  a  woman  of  the  streets  with  a  iSolice 
card.  The  good  maii  hoped  to  regenerate  her.  He  furnished  an  apartment 
for  her.  allowed  her  2000  francs  a  month,  visited  her  three  times  a  we?k, 
I  for  hs  was  a  man  of  regular  habits.  He  ate  with  her.  And  thus  he  led 
a  double  life. 

'  We  regret  to  say  that  Mile.  Syi-iex  deceived  him  cruelly.  She  still 
ketjt  her  friendship  w'ith  an  old  and  disreputable  lover  whcm  sr.o  kept  in  a 
kmber-rocm  in  her  apartnrent.    He  possessed  a  motor  car  and  diamonds. 

When  Picard's  misfoi-tunes  were  related  in  court  he  sighed  and  wrung 
his  hands.  His  forehead  was  the  more  wrinkled.  He  loved  the  woman; 
he  addressed  poems,  songs  of  love  to  her,  and  in  his  best  handwriting  ne 
wrote:  "I  love  you  .  .  .  today  more  than  yesterday  and  much  less  than 
I  shall  love  you  tomorrow." 


Ml  --^ni.uou  t,oi))  I,.  >i;oiis.    "jf  J  iiad  boUer  waLohefl."  he 

'I,    I  s.ioiild  not  n.  \i  js,  indeed,  surprising  that  one  roulrl 

«e  oOO.OOO  and  mm  ,^  i  nines  trom  the  treasury  of  a  th»nh-o  without  bcin^ 
.<'Ctcd  in  Uie  course  of  fi\-e  years, 

Wliat  became  of  all  this  money?  It  was  i-liarficd  lliat  ho  had  kept 
lie  oi  It.  iibout  80,000  francs.  Al  this  accusation  Picard  jumped  up.  madp 
sweeping  gesture,  perhaps  it  was  rather  theatrical,  and  exclaimed: 
0,  not  traL!    I  swear  il.    Tix>ii  I  should'have  been  a  crimina).    I  have 
lent  It  all  on  Mile.  Syriex.    How  do  you  cxp/^ct  that  I  should  know  cx^ 
iy  whai   1  could  f'pend  in  five  years?"    His  lawyer  ob.«;erved  that  if 
rd  had  made  a  l-CMM-Vation,  he  would  have  ha.stened  in  19i'4  to  make 
■od  the  deficit,  which  was  about  to  be  di^jovored,  if  Picard  had  not  been 
'  first  to  make  himself  a  pri.?oner.  But  this  man  of  precision,  who  wrot^ 
0  a  visiting  <ard  the  amount  of  his  ombezzloments,  could  not,  or  did 
lit  wish  to  say  what  he  had  stolen  during  the  last  year.    Thcv  found  only  i 
930  francs  put  by  at  Mile.  Syriex's  apartment.  "  I 

I  There  was  a  procession  of  witncsse.s.  There  was,  .Mnie.  Blin  who 
Cllected  the  subseriptions.  .She  said  that  the  management  had  nothing: 
tido  with  the  receipts  whicli  she  turned  over  to  PIcarti;  the  management 
wholly  iirnorant.  The  directors  said  that  they  had  had  the  greatest 
cifidence  in  Picard,  a  model  treasurer.  "NotWng  could  make  u.s  suspect 
h|  honesty.  Two  of  PicardVs  associates,  with  trembling  voices,  did  not 
b  ieve  him  capable  of  liavins:  s-tolen  for  his  own  advantage  to'  put  a 
en  a.sidc. 

Then  came  a  pitiable  lit-L^c  o.d  woman,  bowed,  clad  in  black,  a  lam- 
i  «    ^cf/'"°^  "Tears  rolled  down  her  wither€<l 

c?ek?.  bhe  had  forgnen  the  v.ics,  the  room  where  her  husband  went, 
t  dress  himself  as  a  young  leading  man  to  meet  ridicule  and  shame. 
/id  she  spoke  the^^e  sorrowful  words: 

"He  has  been  good  to  me.  He  worked.  He  has  always  made  me 
rppy.    He  was  attentive  to  me  in  every  way." 

In  his  box  the  guilty  husband  wept  in  his  handkerchief.  This  man 
vo  had  stolen  could  not  help  being  moved.  Victor  Hugo  WTote:  "The 
tie  for  loving  never  passes,  never  docs  the  heart  grow  old."  Even  the 
ki-yer  for  the  Opera  Comique's  civil  action,  said  in  a  short  and  emotional 
adress:  "This  man  should  be  punished,  but  I  ask  pity  for  him."  ■ 
,  Th3  attorney-general  demanded  condemnation,  but  not  a  severe  one 
f|  this  old  lover  of  sixty-three  years,  a  Marquig  do  Pi-iola  in  a  wig,  M. 
Jin  Gaultier,  in  his  plea,  well  considered  and  of  a  literary  charactsv.' de- 
li nded  an  acquittal  and  pardon.  According  to  him  the  truly  guiltv 'per- 
8  IS.  those  who  would  remain  unpunished,  were  the  woman  Syrie'x  and 
curious  lover,  an  old  deserter,  Chariot,  who  would  have  profited  bv 
Fjard's  thefts. 

The  juTy  deliberated  for  a  long  time.    They  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
Ity,  but  disregarding  the  fact  that  Picard  was  a  salaried  man,  they  de- 
cired  tiiat  there  was  not  what  the  French  law  called  a  crime  but  only  a 
nsdemeano)-,  and   they  found   extenuating  circumstances.    0  gallant, 
civalric  jur3-menl 

The  court  sentenced  Picard,  the  belated  amorist,  to  an  inipri.soninent 
oia  year,  and  a  fine  of  100  francs.  .A:nd  it  was  decreed  that  the  Opera- 
Cmique  should  receive  back  the  523,633  francs  with  the  29  centimes. 
Et  how  can  I\l^.  Picard  «ver  raise  the  sum  ? 


The  story  in  Figaro  of  this  pathetic  incident  in  operatic  life  is  told  at 
ligth  by  Georges  Claretie,  the  son  of  Jules  Claretie,  director  of  tlie 
Caiedie-Francaise  from  1885  till  August.  1913.    (He  died  in  December 
that  year.)   Jules  wrote  in  June  of  that  year  tbat  he  had  decided  to 
ign  the  position.    "I  shall  no  doubt  miss  the  theatre,  yet  I  am  in  a 
rry  to  leave  it.    Yes,  though  groaning,  scoldir.g,  protesting  ov€r  it,  I 
rret  the  life  that  I  am  going  to  leave,  tlie  life  that  is  murdering  me. 
it  it  has  become  a  habit.    Habit!    To  have  been  twenty-eight  years  in 
:  same  shell  is  to  have  been  an  oyster.    All  this  saddens  me.    And  the 
ure  disquiets  me.    Germany— her  armaments,  her  ambitious.    I  fear 
my  country."  These  prophetic  words  end  "Souvenirs  du  Diner  Bixio," 
eadable  volume  compiled  with  pious  care  by  Georges  Clareti  i,  frwn  note 
iks  left  by  bis  father.    It  is  supplanentary  to  the  series  "La  Vie  a 
ris"'  in  15  volumes  (1895-1913)  collected  by  Jules  frotn  his  feuilletons 
i  other  writings,  a  graphic  picture  of  French  artistic,  literary,  social 
j  bolit:-jl  H^<<  (iurinff  those  yeark. 

The  lerm.-norogy  of  musical  criticism  is  limited.    Critics  sliould  wei- 
jne  a  new  word.    Not  long  ago  a  comrade  in  arms,  plying  his  trade  in 
York,  spoke  of  a  singer  appearing  under  certain  circumstances  as 
lOgous."    It's  a  good  word,  one  that  can  enter  into  cross-word  puzzles, 
i  reminds  us,  to  use  Abraham  Lincoln's  fonnula,  of  a  little  story. 

Years  ago  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  the  leading  villager  was  in  J;he  habit  of  en- 
taining  stray  clergymcB,  or  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  t'ley  vrem 
DW-n.  Family  prayers  were  tlie  i-ule  in  those  good  old  days.  One  morn- 
r  the  guest  was  asked  to  lead  in  prayer.  He  prayed  long  and  loud  and 
und  up  by  hoping  that  two  young  sons  of  the  host  would  grow  up  tp  be 
'^o  hemispheres."  The  father,  baving  complimented  the  minister  on  his 
nyer,  said:  "But  what  did  you  mean  by  hoping  my  sons  would  be  like 
nispheres." 

"0  nothing  particular;  but  I  thouglit  it  would  please,  the  b 
N'ow  was  this  singer  pleased  ? 

.Mr.  Koussevitzky  Avill  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Londc.  Sympliony 
Uhestra  on  May  11  and  25.    At  the  first  concert  the  prog'-    i  will  coin- 
I  se  (Jorelli's  Concerto  Grosso,  No.  2;  the  Venusberg  m     c  in  "Tamj- 
-user";  de  Fallas  Suite,  "Love  the  Sorcerer,"  and  u.ethoven's  TUi 
mphony.    The  program  of  the  second  will  include  Mozart's  Symphony, 
^najor,  amTBeethoven'g  9th.  P.  H. 


i  ^ifo  to  Inflloi  ilu    nn  jou,  hul  it  ' 
Ih0(ma  plain  that  it  muut  be  ho:  ) 
!     The«c    tliliiKs    that    ihn    Kiiiii  Uom 
,y<(^m  to  liullcauj  Hiat  there  is  .Multum 
,ln  I'aavo. 

MUHIIAV  G.  TUOilPaON.  ' 

END  OF  THE  OPERA 

Tlio  ori'Tii  ia.xt  nlpTlil  nf  tbn  Fl(;.stor] 
(>|icra  lloiiKp,  Iho  lavi.  pprf/)rniunof  of 
tlin  Chlcigo  Opera  f^ompany'.s  fortnlKhi, 
\va.a  "Tlie  .lewoln  of  Iho  Afadoiinu  '  liy 
Woir-l'V rrntl.  The  thief  Mi^K<-tf  wfin 
Mine,  llaisii  and  Mt-s.srs.  t/anioiil  and 
Ulrulnl.  The  Hpf-rloiis  brllllanro  of  i  he 
inunlc-,  tlio  drumatle  In  !•  rest  of  Ihn 
stoi-}-.  1111(1  tlu!  .'•■ptM-taclo  |i;r.  jilly  pl,-;i ,s,  tl 
the  iiudlptK'P. 


The  cat  1h  ti- 
i>l«eptnK  uii  t)i' 
In  th«  x'loi  old  wiiii'fi 
JA.MKH 


lllii'-. 

Ij.  EDWARDS. 


Bom«  of  our  corrospondents  are  in  the 
Inquiring  mood.  And  80  we  welcome 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lane,  who  has  written  to 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  addrtsBlng  the 
I(,tter  to  that  eminent  sociologist  In  care 
of  The  Herald.  Mr.  Lane  writes  as  fol-  j 
lows: 

"This  evening,  rcadlnB  in  the  Janu- 
ary Michigan  History  Magazlnn  an  arti- 
cle copied  from  Charles  Hoffman's  A 
Winter  In  the  West'  (Harper's,  1838),  on 
TS.,  line  9.  I  found  the  words:  'He 
with  the  woolen  cap  that  Is  quit  raising  . 
hl«  blue  cotton  frock  to  thrust  bis  hand 
Into  the  fob  of  his  sherrlvalleys.'  What 
are  sherrlvalleys?  Overalls?  And,  1£  so,  j 
'how  come'?"  „ 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  In  town  today.  He  ! 
went  to  Long  Island  to  see  the  world 
come  to  an  end  on  last  Friday  night,  and 
now  is  probably  disappointed  and  recK- 
onlng  the  futile  expense.  In  his  absence 
he  Instructed  us  to  open  his  mail,  as 
he  might  stay  a  few  days  in  New  ^ork, 
to  attend  the  Great  Wild  Bast  Show- 
we  will  attempt  to  answer  Mr.  Lanes 

question.  ,       ,  _, 

SherryvllHes  (also  eliorreva  s.  sherri- 
valleys)  were  "pantaloons  jnade  of  thick 
velvet  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  out- 
side of  each  leg  and  generally  worn  over 
other  pantaloons.  They  are  now  (1848) 
chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many  years 
aso,  when  .  .  ■  journeys  were  made 
orhorseback.  sherryvaHies  were  Indis- 
nensable  to  the  traveler.' 
"^  5;^  Charles  Lee.  In  1778  ^ote  In  a 
letter-  "If  you  find  them  to  be  green 
breeches  patched  with  leather  and  not 
actually  legitimate  sherry  valllee,  such 

as  his  Majesty  P^"^"f„^?f  the  "-sour-  i 
I  -will  submit  in  silence  to  all  the  -sour  | 

"This  Inusion  has  led  lexicographers  to 
infer  that  Polish  Is  the  probable  proxi- 
mate source  for  the  United  States  word^ 
Gen  Lee  had  been  aide-de-camp  for  the 
Sing  of  Poland.  The  Oxford  Diction- 
ary savs  the  proximate  history  Is  ob- 
scure "but  the  word  must  be  an  adop- 
tion of  some  one  of  the  ™any  forms  of 
a  widely  diffused  word  of  oriental  origin, 
signifying  a  kind  of 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  s  "Winter  in 
the  West"  was  first  published  in  18io. 
He  wrote  another  book  of  travel,  a 
novel,  "Greyslaer."  once  popular-it  was 
"ounded  on  the  trial  of  Beauchamp  fbr 
the    murder   of   Col.    Sharpe  of 


Ken- 


ALL  SPECIALISTS  PULL  THEM 

(I-etter  Reaelvud  ui    .ML(l!cal  Achool,  Unl- 
vemlty  of  .MinntttotH) 
Gentlemen:    Would  y.m  kindly  ndvls^ 
me  name  of  a  first  class  it  if  apeclallst  In 
your  city,  and  thank  you  kindly. 

O.  M.  O.  wrlten:  "I  wish  to  nominate 
for  president  of  the  (ledunkers  one 
Ozark  mountain  lad  from  southern  Mls- 
Bourl  who  cut  wood  for  nie  one  winter. 
When  asked  to  come  Into  the  house 
and  eat  some  lunch,  he  replied:  'No, 
thank3,  /nam,  I  fetched  some  com 
dodgers  In  a  poke.'  Later  he  came  to 
the  door  and  said:  'If  you  please,  mam, 
I  win  take  a  cup  of  coffee  to  wallop  my 
corn  dodgera  In.'  " 

Dear  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  always  been  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  priceless  gem,  "The  short 
and  simple  flanneU  of  the  poor,"  was 
one  of  Oliver  Herford's  bon  mots.  I 
am  sure  that  poor  Christopher  Morley  is 
hardly  guilty  of  plagiarism.  He  merely 
quoted  It  In  his  i)oera,  as  Shakespeare 
once  did,  using  a  line  from  Christopher 
Marlowe's  "Hero  and  Leander."  Per- 
haps Carolyn  Well.s  was  quoting  It  as 
well.    Let's  get  It  straight. 

INTERESTED. 

M.  F.  H.  sends  us  a  picture  of  a  pink- 
footed  goose,  "North  European  bird  re 
cently  Identified  here,  and  presented  to 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
by  Ben  P.  P.  Mosely." 

And  M.  F.  H,  writes:  "It  has  seemed 
to  me  for  some  time-  that  pink-tooted 
female  geese  were  by  no  means  i 
rarity  here,  even  In  the  streets  of  Bos 
ton.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  of  < 
tame  variety." 

CHITTERLINGS  ET  AL. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Chitterlings  ■  (Cockney  "chltllns")  are 
still  to  be  had  at  all  cooked  food  shops 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  and,  pre- 
sumably, other  large  cities.  After  boil 
ing  and  while  pliable  they  are  braided 
In  three  strands,  much  as  a  woman 
braids  her  hair,  and  when  cold  are  sold 
at  so  much  a  pound.  The  old  price  used 
to  be  three  pence  a  pound.  A  pound  of 
this  with  two  hot  baked  potatoes,  one 
penny,  with  two  rolls,  another  penny, 
and  a  pint  of  porter,  two  pence  more — 
a  total  of  sixpence  (12  cents).  This  was 
the  late  9  o'clock  supper  of  many  work- 
ing people.  Of  course,  if  one  wanted  a 
blow  out.  one  might  add  two  savelo-ys 
and  a  section  of  hot  peas  pudding 
(made  fi;om  split  peas).  This  would  cost 
another  three  pence  for  both  (six 
cents),  or  if  one  fancied  hot  faggots,  or 
cow  heel,  trotters,  or  tripe,  all  could  be 
found  at  the  food  shop  and  at  mod- 
erate cost,  not  to  forget  the  Individual 
hot  steak  and  kidney  puddings  at  six- 
pence each,  dear  to  every  cockney  since 
the  time  of  Pepys  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

Point  of  Pines.  V.  F. 
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Is  high,  but  after  It  has  become  ashes 
It  has  little  or  no  commercial  wortli  Jn 
tlie  market.  So  spread  your  ashes  and 
be  angels  of  mercy.  BAIZE, 

ASK  IN  TROY,  N.  Y. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

■  In  The'  Sunday  Herald  Feb.  l  ap- 
pcare<l  an  erudite  edrtorlal  on  tlie  De-  i 
tachable  Collar.  As  thl.s  sartorial  mat-  i 
Iter  properly  belongs  in  your  column,  I  i 
am  moved  lo  inquire  if  yo-u  can  shed  , 
any  light  on  the  paradoxical  failure  ot  '\ 


Cuff.     The  same  virtues  apply  to  one  '■ 
as  the  other,  the  same  motive  gave  them  I 
both  blrUi,  but  while  'the  D.  CI.  has  be-  I 
come  a  standard  Item  ot  What  the  Well- 
Dressed  Man  Will  Wear,  the  D.  Cf.  has 
sunk  into  ignominious  oblivion  with  the 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  Congre.ss  gai'ters. 
Why?.  ANXIOUS. 

WHio  invented  the  reversible  cuff? 
Wi'tli  a  Stanley  cravat  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  shirt,  laundry  bills  were 
greatly  reduced?  Are  paper  collars  still 
worn  on  a  Sunday  by  .stern,  brave  men 
who' -do  the  world's  rough  \vork-?---Eki. 


tucky-Willlam  Gllmore  Sims's  '.'Bkiu- 
chlmp"  deals  with  this  murder-and  l^e 
w^"e  many  poems.  One  of  them,  begiu- 
nlng:  , 
"Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light, 
Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  m; 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed  _ 
which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  In. 
Is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican anthologies  of  poetry. 

AGIDE  JACCHIA 

A  rumor  is  going  about  that  Mr. 
Jacchla.  kno-svn  to  all  as  ^n  operatic 
orchestral  and  choral  conductor  and 
director  of  a  Conservatory  of  Music 
purposes  to  leave  Bostort  and  seUle  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Jacchla  writes  to  The 
Herald-  "I  shall  deeply  appreciate  your 
kindness  if  you  will  give  the  strongest 
denial  to  this  report,  which  has  abso- 
lutely no  foundation." 

SOFT  COAL 

(Sung  to  "bood  Old  Summer  Time") 
(Dedicated  to  Fuel  Economy  Commis- 
sioner, Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
Soft  coal,   soft  eoslTall   around  the 
town. 

When  you  fill  the  furnace  full. 
The  whole  mass  tumbles  down,  , 
It  smooches  all  the  curtains. 
And  mis  the  house  with  grime; 
Everybody  use  It,  please. 
In  the  good  old  winter  time. 

■When  night's  black  pall  has  fallen, 
And  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.  _ 
After  lots  of  prodding  it  shows  a  Uttl« 
red, 

Tou  shovel  in  two  dollars  wortn, 
Then  sing  a  thankful  rhyme. 
And  think.  •twHt  surely  burn  all  night. 
In  the  good  old  -winter  time. 

"Midnight"  strikes  the  old  hall  clock, 

.The  glass  reads  ten  below, 
Tou  knoMT-you'll  freeze  to  death  In  bed, 
So  down  belojw  you^SP  

lYou  open  wide  the  furnace  door, , 


Our  valued  correspondent  surely  does 
not  mean  to  call  Dr.  Johnson  who  was 
not  born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and 
not  ev«n  la  London,  a  cockney. — EA. 

And  Mr.  C.  H.  Osborne  of  Whitman, 
having  read  our  comments  on  the  report 
that  Col.  George  M.  Napier  of  Unjan 
City.  Ga.,  has  been  crowned  champion 
chitterling  eater  of  the  state,  writes: 
"Perhaps  when  you  are  reminded,  you 
will  remember  the  rather  Important  part 
which  chitterlings  played  in  the  career 
of  Jude,  the  Obscure.  It  seems  to  me 
the  episode  occurred  somewhere  about 
the  third  or  fourth  chapter  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novel."  * 

•FLUTE  PLAYERS' 

There  was  a  Flute  Players'  Club  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon,  another  of 
those  occasions  for  which  music  lovers 
ought  to  be  grateful,  since  they  are  pret- 
tv  much  the  only  ones  where  chamber 
riiuslc,  for  once  not  regarded  austerely, 
offers  music  of  both  variety  and  nov- 
elty. And  the  best  of  it  is  that  these 
wisely  planned  concerts,  very  weU  at- 
tended, prove  the  point  that  there  Is 
a  dependable  public  in  Boston  for  cham- 
ber music  if  only  it  is  offered  with  Judg- 
ment instead  of  with  a  conventionality 
forced  to  the  pitch  of  fanaticism. 

For  yesterday's  program  Mr.  Laurent 
unearthed  a  sextet  by  BoccherinI  for 
flute,  two  violins,  viola,  two  'celli. 
Though  delightfully  played  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rent himself,  Fernand  Thlllois  and  Vin- 
cenzo  Mariotti,  violin;  Louis  Artieres, 
viola,  and  Georges  Miquelle  and  Leon 
MarjoUet,  'cello,  it  seemed  for  two 
movements  dull  music  indeed,  of  the 
empty  naivete  many  people  who  ought 
to  know  better  attribute  to  Mozart.  The 
grace  of  the  minuet,  the  brightness  of 
the  prestissimo  saved  It.  charming  music 
with  varied  color  about  it  lent  by  the 
flute,  music  as  fresh  to  the  ear  today 
as  though  it  were  not  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old. 

•Very  different  music  followed   it.  a 
Lied  and  Scherzo,  op.   54,  by  Florent 
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SchmlttT  originally  wrltteu  tor  norn 
and  double  q'llntet  (so  produced  by  Mr. 
Ijongy  In  Boston),  arranged  yesterday 
for  horn  and  piano.  It  mig-ht  well  be 
entitled  a  ballad,  a  romantic  one  at 
that,  for  what  sound  exists  like  that 
of  the  horn  so  sure  to  suggest  ro- 
mance? If  a  'cello  plaj-ed  this  music 
of  Plorent  Sohmltt,  or  a  violin,  perhaps 
the  opening  pages  would  not  have 
sounded  so  mysterious,  the  long.  slo<v 
song  so  beautiful,  the  close  so  poptlc. 
At  a  first  hearing  the  scherzo  appeared 
less  firm  of  texture  than  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Mr.  Max  Hess  played  the 
music  for  horn  exciulsitely,  and  Miss 
Ijaura  Hawkins  showed  Imagination  and 
a  fine  sensitiveness  to  tonal  color. 
Though  she  played  with  the  lid  of  the 
piano  open,  not  once  did  she  Injure 
thereby  the  balance  of  the  ensemble. 

Odd  music  came  next  to  Its  first 
hearing  in  Boston,  three  fragments 
from  "I^es  Paques  a  New  York,"  a 
poem  by  Blaise  Andrars.  for  soprano 
and  string  quartet,  by  Arthur  Honegger. 
It  may  be  good  music;  time  will  tell. 
But  judiciously  written  music  it  surely 
i.s  not,  for,  though  Mr.  Malcolm  I..ang 
had  given  a  clear  summary  of  the  text 
of  each  song,  and  Mrs.  Wyman  WTiit- 
temore  has  a  strong  voice  and  distinct 
enunciation,  Mr.  Honegger  had  chosen 
to  write  the  vocal  part  in  so  low  a> 
register  against  a  rattling  and  crack- 
ling accompaniment  far  higher  that 
scarcely  a  word  could  be  understood. 
The  songs  are  very  sliort.  so  short  tliey 
have  not  time  cnougli  to  establish  a 
mood.  Mrs.  Whlttemore,  a  singer  witli 
beautiful  notes  in  her  voice,  seemed 
firm  as  a  rock  in  music  that  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  sing. 

The  Chausson  piano  quartet,  of  30. 
closed  the  concert.  It  was  given  an 
unusually  admirable  performance  by 
Mr.  San  Roma,  Mr.  Thillois,  Mr. 
Artieres  and  Mr.  Miquelle,  a  per- 
formance distlnguislied  by  good  tone, 
keen  rhythm  and  warmtli  of  feeling.  A 
delight  to  listen  to,  the  noble  slow 
movement  especially  and  the  one  that 
came  dancing  after,  it  set  some  people 
to  pondering.  Time  was,  and  not  a 
century  ago,  when  this  quartet  seemed 
a  reasonably  tough  nut  to  crack;  those 
who  admired  It  felt  a  fine  conceit  of 
themselves.  In  10  years'  time,  the 
question  is,  will  '••lose  songs  of  Honeg- 
gtr's  sound  simple  and  impressive? 
Tiiey  may.  Some  listeners,  neverthe 
less,  don't  believe  a  word  of  It 


foic«J*<IW'.lileh  notes  ""'"^^;X'3v' 
V  c  she  has  moments  of  lyric  delicacy. 
Mr  Gustafson  was  variable,  at  times 
hix  tones  were  round  and  full,  and 
again  he  sang  with  harshness,  and  a 
suggestion  of  tremoloi 

The  audience  was  large  and  respon- 
Mve,  and  there  wa.'  great  applause  for 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  for  his  choruses  ^nd 
for  the_To!oists.  E.  C..| 


...it  witn  ^..v,  .V  .V..-  - 

belief.  Dickens  m'diie  use  ot  it  in  his  i 
description  of  Barkis  dying:  "He's  a-  | 
going  out  with  the  tide,"  said  Mr.  Pcg- 
goty.  .  .  .  People  can't  die  along  the  I 
coast  except  \vhen  the  tide  s  pretty  nigh 
out.  They  can't  be  born,  unless  it's 
pretty  nigh  in— not  properly  born  till 
flood.  He's  a-goins  out  with  the  tide. 
It's  ebb  at  half-arter  three,  slack  water 
half  an  hour.  It  h<i  lives  till  it  turns, 
he'll  hold  his  ov.  n  till  past  the  nood.  and 
go  out  with  the  next  tide.  .  .  .  And, 
It  being  low  water,  he  went  out  with 
the  tide." 

"Tyde .  flowiii;,   is   'l  ared.   for   many  a 
tUlng, 

Great  danger  to  liuch  as  be  sick  It  doth 
bring. 

Sea  ebb.  by  long  ebbing,  some  respit 
doth  give, 

And  sendeth  ^ood  comfort,  to  such  as 
shal  live." 

Strange  to  s.iy.  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  popular  belief  in  the  section  "Tide" 
In  "Weath.  r  Ix)re"  by  Richard  Inwards. 
Mr.  George  layman  Kittrtdge.  in  his 
entertaining  bnol;,  "The  Old  Farmer  and 
His  AlmaiuK  k,"  uuotcs  a  curious  passage 
from  Cotton  .Mather's  "Magnfalia" : 

"One  Abigail  KUot  had  an  iron  struck 
into  her  iu-iid.  which  drew  out  par!  of 
her  brain.s  v.ith  it;  a  silver  plate  .shi- 
afterwards  wore  on  her  skull  where  the 
orifice  reinain'd  as  big  as  an  half-crown. 
The  brains  l-'t  in  the  cl\lld'.>i  head 
would  swell  and  •wage,  according  to 
the  tides;  her  intellectuals  w.^-e  not 
hurt  by  this  disaster;  and  sht;  livd  to 
be  a  mother  of  several  children  ' 

THAT  GREAT  STORM 
S.  B.  [•'.  writes: 

"Apropos  of  the  big  storm  of  GT,  1 
well  remember  that  the  opera  was  in 
Boston.  1  saw  carriages  with  the  snow 
up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  the  drivers 
carrjed  tl;e  prrsons  to  tho  door.  It 
was  said  that  there  were  50  people  In 
the  Uosi  )n  Theatre.  For  days  aftcr- 
wardi  thf  t^now  was  banked  so  high 
on  Bowd'^iii  street  where  1  lived  that 
one  could  not  see  persons  on  the  oppo- 
site sidewalk." 

Mr.  Phil  Rosen  gives  some  interes;- 
Ing  information  about  mixing  drinks  in 
film  plays.  "Cocktails  must  look  like 
cocktails.  Our  property  men  are  ex- 
perts at  mixing  soda  and  ginger  ale  to 
look  like  wine.i.  ale  and  whiskey.  Cof- 
fee mak  s  excellent  brandy.  Strong  tea 
make.<i  a  fair  substitute  for  rye.  N'ear 
beer  with  a  little  shaking  looks  real  in 
'.h-?  old-fashioned  big  K^asses.  use 
sparkling  mineral  water  for  champagne 
l^apable  actors  can  simulate  tlie  effeci 
of  real  drinking." 

STRICTLY  PERSONAL 

New  Orleans  JIndlr;il  nnd  .SurgrKa;  .louriial 
THK  SITGGESTIO.X  OCClins  TO  I'S 
THAT  rHYSU-IANS  MAY  PRO.MOTK 
AN  IXCRK.\SED  RATIO  OF  AUTOP- 
SIES BY  FAMILIARIZING  THE  PUB- 
LIC WITH  SUCH  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
THEIR  OWN  PER.SONS. 


Iht^  tide  is  a  very  old 


i  z  J' 


VERUI  KtUUitffl 


R.  R.  q; 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  with 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  as  conductor,  Frank 
H  Luker.  the  organist,  gave  the  Verdi 
Requiem  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  soloists  were  Cora 
Chase,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock,  alto; 
Richard  Crooks,  tenor,  and  William 
(justafson  as  the  bass.  The  orchestra 
was  the  Boston  Festival  orchestra. 

With  each  performance  of  the  Verdi 
requiem  there  is  discussion  ot  its  re- 
ligious tone,  or  of  Its  lack  ot  it:  ot  its 
absence    of    contrapuntal    design    that  ^ 
has  characterized  liturgical  music;  of, 
its  dramatic  fullness,   its  theatricality 
in  the  tumultuous  climaxes  ot  the  Dies  \ 
Irea,    intensified    by    the    re-enforcing  | 
trumpets  suggestive  of  the*second  act  | 
of  "Aida."  ^  ,  ' 

Yet  the  text  is  that  ot  the  traditional 
Latin  mass,  and  chorally  there  is  the 
customary  division  of  patts.  wiUi  the  ■ 
exception  oT  the  Sa:-.otus.  which  is  writ- 
ten for  a  double  mixed  chorus.  And 
from  the  over%vhelming  terrors  of  the 
Dies   Irac,   suggesting   the   now  faded 
feecoes  of  Orcagna  in  the  Campo  banto 
of    Pisa,    with    their    tortures    of  tlie. 
damned,  to  the  gentle  ecstasy  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  and  the  half  chanted,  half 
sung  ••Libera,"  it  is  deeply  human  per-, 
sonal  mu-^ic,  eloquent  of  the  emoUona - 
:sm    of  the  Catholic    church  and  its 
pautv  of  ritual. 
tlthough  yesterday  the 
uvays  conceived  in  a  religious  vein. 
,Pre  w'cre  moments  of  tragic  grandeur 
:   vast  and  torturous  upheaval,  of  a 
■  op  pitv.  a  radiant  calm.    And  m  the 
i  v'^nt  singing  of  .Richard  Croc^cs  and 
i   Merle  Alcock,  there  was  the  more 
.  rsonal   lament,  which  at  times  was 
ershadowed  by  the  playing  °f  "J" 
lostra       The     choruses     were  well 
,unded.  sure  io  their  attack,  «on°7"^ 
full  bodied-,  adept  in  the  subtleties 
vocal  dynamics,  obedient  to  the  d.c- 
ates  or  Mr.  Mollenhauer  in  the  work- 
up  of  dramatic  climaxes,  and  in  the 
lowly-failing  decrescendos  0"aslon- 
!ly  there  was  a  harshness  in  the  voices 
.f  the  soprano  choir.  "    .  _  , 

Of  the  four  soloists,  Richard  Crooks 
and  Merle  Alcock  sang  with  most 
warmth  and  expressiveness.  Miss  Ai- 
,  ock  has  a  lovely  and  well  trained  voice, 
.1  richness  ot  tone,  musical  ardour.  The 
excellences  of  ^f.  Crooks  are  too  well 
known  for  .more  than  reiteration  now, 
vet  he  has  a  tendency  to  force  his 
tones  to  tenorizp.  Miss  Chase  was  ap- 
narentlv  not  in  good  voice,  for  her 
•ones   were  brittle   at  times   and  she 


A  correspondent   asked  a   few   da> si 
ago  concerning  the  authorship  and  oc--^ 
casion  of  those  Homeric  lines:  | 
"Ten  thousand  Micks  laid  down  the:r, 
picks  ,,  " 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon.  , 
It  now  appears  'hat  the  lines  w.re  not^ 
quoted  correctly.  The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived £<-veial  letters  in  answer. 

THAT  OLD  SONG 

.1   <■,  gives  the  lines: 

"  'Ten  thousand  Micks 

Laid  down  their  picks  ([.I'r...-  )  j 
i  At  the  battle  %f  the  Boyne  walti. 

•Thev  wfie  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  t.altle  of  the  Boy.ie,  fought 
h,    Ireland.     Charles  of   Scotland  and! 
William  of  Orange."  nioin^-ofl 

And  J    C    adds:    '  At  the  Rising  pi 
the  Moon"  is  an  Irish  patriotic  song 
•m.   I'eginning:     "I^ray  tell   me  &haun  I 
0'Farrell."aiid  ending: 
■•The  boyo  wili-iall  b.    nHfiln?  at  the 
rising  of  the  moon 

11    M.  K.  does  not  kiu.w  il.e  nanie  ot 
the  author.    "I  think  the  song  must  be 

on.  on  which  some  "^^"S^'"'^"  '"^.^ 
able  to  throw  light,  as  ,n     ,^own  ow 
building  in   which  I   formerly  had  an 
off  c«  the  boys  employed  there  used  o 
enrage  the  elderly  Irish  scrubwoman  by 
singing  to  her: 
"  'Ten  tliousand  Micks 
Laid  down  their  sticks 
Al  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  whI'  : 
Then  down  with  the  green. 
The  dirty,  dirty  green 
And    up   with   the   brighl,   biigbi  .s.l 
low.'  " 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

1  remember  my  father  sometimes  de- 
claimed what  must  have  been  a  fiug- 
n'.ia  of  this  mysterious  epopee,  o.  of 
iuiother  strangely  Hive  it. 
■  Tin  thousand  Micks  picked  up  then 
sticks 

\i  the  battle  of  the  Boy-ne  wathe, 

vVitli  variant  as  follows: 
-Tin  thousand  Micks  laid  d..n:,   :  iv  n 

sticks  ,. 
U  the  little  of  the  Boy-ue  walHcr, 

Var'anis  used  according  to  th^  singe, 
^.^nL  or  "i-een  political  affiliations. 
I  orange  oi  P  ^y„,i^,K  ^VALKF;R. 


i«  the  World  Ws-gs: 

xs   1  remember  it.  the  lines  us,-d  to 
run  somewhat  like  this:  . 
-prince  Charles  he  dum  de  dun.  d,-  cai.n 

:^nd  then  he  dum  de  daughter. 
Ten   thousand   Micks   laid   dou  n  then 
sticks 

A,  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne  water. 
T,e.e    were    these    Incongruous  and 
anachronistic  addition.s,        > /^-^'^'et  ed 
I  song  roared  in  my  earlier  and  regietled 

I^*-^Be  good,  my  boy."  my  father  said. 
Though  the  way  be  dark  and  stormy. 

some  day  you  may  be  Pre-si-den. 
Or  a  general  in  the  army. 

■■And  this  advice  I'll  give  to  you, 
I  II  make  it  most  emphatic. 
Bewjire  of  the  Republicans, 
j    .\nd  ^te  the  Democratic.  1 
The  words  were  sung  «s  Die  singers 
i  marched  tip  and  down,  to  the  command 
oTthe  least  intoxicated  of  the  group: 
'(■■Right,  left,  right,   left."  etc.,   until  It 
!  was  time  for  another  drink.    At  the  end 
I  of  everv  four  lines  the  commanding  ofli- 
Icer  caned  out:  "Shift!"  and  everybody 
i  changed  step  simultaneously.  . 
1    Only  men  of  Irish  blood  were  allowed 
1 10  sing  the  song,  and  then  only  in  .he 
presence  of  others  of  the  same  blood 
1  ec  a  black  A.  P.  A.  try  the  stuff.  »nd 
Oie  fight  was  on.     ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^^ 


Tom  T<; 


..Malcolm  Hlcltsl 


I     HOW    SHE    WON    HER  DEGREE 

Cnrnell  Alumni  Newsi 
In  1922  the  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  -A.  B.  She  was  a  member  of 
thn  sophomora  hockey  team,  the  fresh- 
man banquet  committee,  and  the  fresh- 
man dramatics  committee. 

To  go  back  to  V.  F.'s  letter.  We  knew 
that  a  "savelny"  was  a  highly  seasoned 
cooked  and  dried  sausage— Mr.  Solomon 
Pell  in  ■■Pickwick'  ate  one  with  an 
.Abernethy  biscuit— but  '•faggots"?  We 
had  'o  consult  Mayhew's  ■'London 
Labor."  "A  sort  of  cake,  roll  or  ball 
made  of  chopped  liver  and  lights,  mixed 
with  gravy  and  wrapped  In  pieces  of 
pig's  caul."  How  many  ttilngrs  there  are 
that  we  d"  n"t  wish  to  eat! 

"Beggar    on  Horseback' 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  7HEATK|^First  perform 
ance  In        ^on  of     Begg'^r  ^^^^^^ 

con;.;.-.  ™- 


DEATH  AND  THE  TIDES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  Mr  Herkimer  .lohnson  In  his  .so- 
journB'at  Clamport  beard  the  sailors' 
t-ellef  that  the  dying  are  likely  to  go 
out  with  the  tide  '?  Does  he  believe  it. 
Has  Abel  Seantan  anything  to  say  on 
the  matter? 

\nother  question  for  the  author  of  the 
"Social  and  Political  Beast"  (elephant 

folio).  H>sn  t..  «^"«^^^«°pJ;^iffe"e-. 
-within  a  generatioir,  to  our  EnglislrTe 
flexive  verbs?  I  have  heard  a  man  pa^t 
80  make  constant  use  of  the  phizes: 
-I  must  shave  me,  wa^h  "^e  and  -he 
like.  Hasn't  the  usage  cUmostM 
peared?  ^.,.-11:^-.  ■  ..\  ■ 

Boaton^.-;.c-."T  : 
Alas,  our  friend.  Mr.  Abel  Seamaa 
whose  sprighUy  and 

lions  were  always  welcome,  died  some 
years  ago,  joining  the  sr^^^  niajority 
with  other  contributors,  the  Rev.  Bab 
bllnl'ton^Brook,  col,  Mar.haU  T redd  and 
.Miss  Sarah  H-pntica.     Tnat  the  a>ing 


S.  Kaufman  -"p-urApel.  Staged 

sested  by  a  p  ay  b>  part 
by  Winthrop  A™es.  11"""'  produced 
n:  rtiusic  by  Deenis  Taylor,     i  ^^.^^ 

at  Wnimtngton,  P^^-  -^'-'Yorii.  F^b. 
Broadhurst  Theatre,   New  ioru. 

.P.icbard  Barbee 

Dr.  Albert  ulce   ^^^^  Johnson 

Cynthia  Ma.<on.  Roland  Yowne 


,  Jerry   Percy  Murphy  | 

iA  Busine.ss  Man   Florence  Mayp 

:Mlss  Hey  Harrii>t  MacOlbbon 

Miss  You   Charles  A.  Wilton, 

A  Waiter  ■   cMlnton  Tustlnl 

A  DanolnK  Teacher.  ..  ■•  ■  •  ■^^  ^  i^awrcnce, 

\  Reporter  "      Havncs  Trebor: 

Juror   Gordon  Earlel 

A  RiKhtsepr   Henry  Parish 

A  Novelist  ■■■'.Tar.fes  Sumner 

A  Sons  Writer  p„„,  k.  Elv.ePi 

An  Artist  Arthur  Finegan 

^  'T'H\:'ihe- Crown  PVln^e  ^•^'^^^^Vonoff 
„   B*.^H.:  "the  crown- Princes^s^of^Xan-^^^, 
adu  .  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  • : .Spring  Bylngton 

First  l.a<ly,  In  T^^'^^glachamber .     . .  • 
First  Lord  ot  tae  Drake  UfN-tJ 


A   l.al'iiiligl'.ler.  ..... 

A  Policeman  

Caesar  and  Pompey...  ,' Vr  <-.oiio« 

L,.  Dewey  and  M.  Cailan 

We  aro  told  that  ApeVs  comedy,  writ- 
ten a  dozen  years  ago,  was  entitled 
••Hans   Soennenstossers  Hocllenfahrt"; 
that  Mr.  Ames  told  Messrs.  Kauffman 
and  Connellv  what  Apel  s  .schfeme  had 
ibeen  and  then  asked  them  to  write  an 
American  satire  along  the  same  llne.s. 
I  Neither   one   of   the    Americans,   It  is 
isald  wished  to  read  the  original  or  any 
translation  of  il.    And  so  wc  have  been 
spared  an  "adaptation."  which  too  often 
does   grievous    injury    to    the  original 
playwright   and   results   in   an  absurd 
hodgepodge  concocted  "to  suit  Ameri- 
can taste." 

Altiiough  the  hero.  McRae,  is  poor, 
a  •■oinposer  of  hich  ambition,  doojned  to 
,  orchestrate  jingling  tunes,  he  is  never 
on  horseback,  according  to  the  old  saw, 
and  Fo  the  title  seom.s  far-fetched.  Mc- 
Rae is  in  love  with  pretty  Cynthia,  as 
'  poor  as  he  is.    An  old  friend.  Dr.  Rice, 
!  happens  in  and  finds  McUae  worn  out 
'  by  lack  of  sleep  and  too  much  work, 
I  p'ainfujlv    nervous.     Th.i    Cady  family 
also   coiue    In.     Tho   father   is  aggres- 
sively   vich:    he.    hl3    wife,    and  silly 
Gladys  might  have  figured  in  one  of 
.Sinclair  Lewis's  novels.    Rice  sees  that 
this  family  would  like  McRae  as  one 
of  them,   for  Gladys  Is  not  l.ackivvrd 
in  showing  her  affection.    There  is  talk 
of  the  musician  going  into  the  business 
and  writint;  music,  popular  music,  on 
the  side.    Selt-sacrilicing  Cynthia  urges 
the  dcctor  in  urging  McRae  t-j  wed.  The 
poor    wretch    offers    him.ielf    over  the 
trlepUone.      And    then,    .'ad    at  heart, 
having   taken    quieting   jiiiis,    he  falls 
asleep  and  dreams  of  what  happened 
•ifter  his  marriage. 

Here  satire  enters;  the  pompous  life 
of  the  newly  rich;  restaurant  scenes;  a 
most  amusing  burlesque  of  "big  busi- 
ness" dealings  and  conferences,  the 
manner  in  which  newspapers  handle  a 
murder  case,  for  in  desperation  McRae 
murders  the  whole  Cady  family,  iu- 
I  eluding  the  invalid  Homer;  the  trial  by 
jurv.  treated  as  a  shT)W.  To  prove  justl- 
tica"t'lon  McRae  gives  his  pantomime. 
■'A  Kiss  in  Xanadu,"  based  on  tho  idea 
that  stolen  kis.ses  are  the  sweetest;  the 
judge  fears  it  is  all  too  highbrow,  and 
the  jury  bring  in  the  verdict,  ••guilty." 
Thp  composer  is  condemned  to  join 
others  at  hard  labor.  In  cells  one  sees 
him  writing  enormously  popular  songs,  j  ,  | 
another  al  work  on  best  sellers,  a  third 
painting  pictures,  a  fourth  America's 
greatest  poe^.  McRae  finally  rebols. 
About  to  be  beheaded  he  awake.s. 
Gladys  after  all  does  not  love  him:  he 

and  Cynthia  will  go  Into  the  country. 

All  the  fantastic  happenings  in  ttie 
dream  are  the  \vorkines  of  the  hero  s 
sub-conscious    mind.    These  ludicrous 
and  satirical  scenes  arc  suggested  to 
the  sleeper  by  the  preceding  talk 
Cadv  familv.  the  father  blowing  about 
his  business,  the  mother  a  chatterer  and 
fond  of  hviuns.  Homer  openly  di.-;liklng 
McRae.    Even  the  fact  that  the  com- 
poser could  not  find  a  pencil  haunts 
him  in  sleep.    All  this  is  worked  out 
most  ingeniously.    The  wedding  mixed 
in  the  dream  with  the  wedding  Journey 
to    the   accompaniment    of   the  ja"^^ 
Mendelssohn  March,  with  male  "^'^2" 
wearing  white  veils;  this  Is  fn;«"f«'y 
lunn".    ThrcuBhont  the  scenes  the  doc- 
tor   appears    in    various  Jo'-7'%X, 
Cynthia  is  ever  close  at  hand.  Vihat 
dreams  did  come!  As  str^'Jf «  =^ 
tion  of  .sub-conscious  mmgllngs  of  facts 
and  capriciously  absurd  consequences  as 
111  Jovcp's  "Ulysses."  . 

Did  the  dramatists  wish  to  point  the 
moral  hat  the  methods  of  •'big  busl- 
ne^;"  kiirthc  artistic  soul?  That  genh.s 
must  bow  to  mediocrity?  Oi  did  tney 
Cve  in  mind  to  satirize  the  beliefs,  pro- 
cpedinSs  amusements,  extravagances 
of  contemporaneous  life?  I'^t"  ^h's  tjs 

'"'perhaps   the   pantomime    is   a  lUtle 

of  Mr.  '^'ly';'  „.  '  ,  jj^p  chief  panto- 
"Sts^wer^e"GrlthtHo.i-Nlsscn  and 

pMr^'Young^has  genuine  humor  and 

?:r^I?  Mr.  B^rbllr  prL-lding  at  the| 
'con'erenle.  In  fact,  all  the  playc-rs  con-, 
tributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  «•  '"^^e 
audience.    The  stage  management  waB, 

excellent^  ^ 

1  MAJE^^icTSElTRE-"nl  say  She 
I,,.,  a  musical  revue  -'^h  the  Marx 
Brothers.    Book  and  lyncs  bj  AM  I  B. 

,  Johnstone. 
Johnstone.    Music  oy  * 
Produced  under  the  direction  of  James 
P.  Beury.    The  cast: 

Theatrical   Agent  MetcaKe 


Office  Girl. . . 

Doctor   

Poorman  . .  •  ■ 
Lawyer  . .  ■  • 
Bepgarman 

Chief   

Merchant  . . 

Thief   

rhorUB  Girl. 


Crl.sslc  Mclvln 
.Herbert  Marx 
.Leonard  Mart 
Julius  H.  Marx 
.Arthur  Marx 
.  .Lloyd  Ciarretl 
.  .  .Vhtllp  I'arby 
.lidgar  (W.-'il  -v  ' 
Haiel  GaU' 


.  .  .  .  Florenr..- 

■ttC   


  .M.Mvln  .-^loui.-i 

•  lr\  iinii  Hop  Mcrrlijinl  

i  •■■llo  tl'AnMrrii  unil  t(iirry  \VuU«rs 

'  -.iinlnR  

MIMred  Joy  mid  tMrlrurto  Col* 

finy  Hulh  Cl'liRll 

.1  H<-ar  

n»zei  Qnudreau  «iu\  RftKar  O.inlln'r 
Man  t.^dru  KUItlfr 

m.      Evelyn  Gardiner  nnii  riorcnc*  Tlmrpr 

l^alMl   Heiol  OnUftronu 

laMCfllu   Marcellii  Harillo 

l^lPon,  •Til  Say  Sho  1h"  now  rKurns 
Intiict.  the  c-lownfrlea  of  thu  four 
KtiWf    Marx   brothiTa   Is   still  iin- 
Sahed    afti-r    tlio    lonff    New  YorU 
pn.    Capital  entt-rlalners.  tliey  lire 
^ovil  and  substanoc  of  thi-  revue, 
bxPtise    for   lic'lnsr,    altlii'UKh  tlien' 
'ire  a  few  Isolated  episodes  of  Interest 
nd    originality    In    the    mild  flinsInK 
•|lliu-se     AiiiK'ho"     ilanee     of  Cecil 
An<lri>ii  and   l*;ury  "Walters  as  habl- 
us  111  an  iipluni  den;  In  tliclr  somo- 
Ahat   fantnstli-  ballet   that   brlners  tlio 
^rst  act  to  H  close,  and  afcatn  In  the 
Waiieed  pantomime  of  'Tygraallon  and 
;',iilatpa." 

Hut  It  Is  the  Marx  brothers,  each  an 
idlvldiiallst,  a  comedian  amuslns 
One.  bvit  Irresistible  In  rnjsemblo,  that 
■1,-  audience  demanded.  iipplauiied 
.ninth-ally.  Thtro  Is  the  (.'hapHnesquo 
.lullus,  sharp  tongueii.  garrulous,  tor- 
turlnw-  word.s  ami  pliraises.  burlesquing 

■  lie  cross-questlonlnsr  lawy,-r.  the  auiia- 

■  \'  fairy  of  pantonilmc,  and  Napoleon 

■  Lout  to  set  forth  for  the  wars,  but 
,|.  Invi-d  by  hl.s  doubts  of  Josephine's  fi- 
ll.llO  and  the  loss  of  his  rubbers.  But 
ii.r'.iHP--  iho  most  amu.-iins  of  them  all 

Arthur,  who  says  nothlnfr,  measures 
eh  neslnrir.   Indultces   in   lazy  antics, 
Ucr.  the  smok- 
and  playing 

■JO  harp.    There' is  nothing  of  the  noisy 
lirtoonery  of  the  others  in  his  panto- 
•  imle  badinage;  It  is  his  air  of  inso- 
•iit  carelessness,  his  vacuous  smile,  the 
dropping  Jaw.  the 


lOW.sy  judging,  draw  poke 
,  g  of  an  invlsflble  cigar, 


•  <\  might  hav«- 
aid  .shudo  In  I. 
.iiiu;.    .  ...  .11. nil  ;inil  atrenirth,  but  inucn  | 

■ciui  be  f.ir«lven.  .'^he  was  an  extreme-  ' 
ly  oomi  ly  martyr. 

Mr.  ("omtiton  made  "'Caesar  Aurue- 
tua"  a  genuinely  Imperial  figure,  behav- 
ing in  till"  arena  .icone  as  ane  expe<:t8 
an  emperor  tn  behave,  while  Mr.  Hulae's 
bellowing  "Centurion"  made  up  for  the, 
rather  mild  and  gentle  Boldlery  that 
dawdled  about  under  hlg  command. 

Hut  what  a  lion!  In  the  junifle  seem 
ho  moaned  plteously,  nurulng  his 
woundid  paw.  In  woe  unspeakable. 
Itapturous  bi-yond  telling  when  tho 
thorn  wtis  extracted,  he  purred  with 
delight.  l^HNt  of  all.  In  tlio  arena,  he 
returned  with  AndrocleB  to  share  the 
happiest  scene  In  the  play. 

The  Copley  Is  a  rejjertory  company 
and  their  labors  are  severe.  So  much 
the  more  difficult  It  Is  to  adequately 
and  justly  contrast  Mr.  dive's  '"An- 
drocles"  with  the  work  of  the  rest  of 
tho  comixany.  Not  slnco  "Disraeli"  has 
he  done  so  well.  I'erhaps  he  has  held 
back  till  now  to  sliow  what  he  could 
do  as  an  Independent  actor-mans gcr. 

In  the  pr.)logue.  In  the  scene  at  the 
arch,  In  the  meeting  under  tho  Em- 
peror's box  at  the  Coliseum,  his  touch 
was  firm  and  sure.  Never  lias  his  com- 
edy been  more  felicitous  To  the  full, 
he  realized  the  part  as  Mr.  Shaw  wrote 
It,  and  when  al  Is  considered,  such  a 
feat  Is  worthy  of  more  than  moderate 
praise. 

-Much  new  scenery,  effective  cos- 
tumes, a  fresh  and  spirited  production 
throughout  a  'highly  successful  revival 
of  a  famous  and  funny  play. 

HT    TAMES  THEATRE— Tlie  Boston 
Stock  Company  this  week  presents  "T 
MIsieadinfT  bady,"  a  play  in  Uiree  acts,^ 
by  Paul  DJckey  and  Charles  Goddard. 
The  cast: 

.Roberta  l.«e  Clark 
.  .'Marli-  I^nlloz 

 Hsl  .<t:i'k 

'  '  .  .Olive  Blnkt-ncy 
.Eliite  Hit/. 


.Miss  Kord  has  h'  i  rnunt  pretentious  | 
aci  L.>  .late.  Contributing  a-plenty  her- 
fc.lf  she  does  not  cb  ny  her  assoclatfis 
the  spotllBht  nor  the  centre  of  the 
Bt.ago,  and  li«r  coUeagTies,  particularly 
tho  male  contint'-iit.  share  as  much  as 
the  featured  player  (if  the  act. 

Gordon   Dooley   and    Martha  Morton 
i  provide   much  of  .the   merriment,  Mr. 
Doolr^y  with  his  ixrllous  style  of  fall, 
even   al    the   same   moment   that  hli 
!  brother  Jlm-my  essays  tho  same  style  at 
1  another  theatre  In  our  city;  and  Mies 
i  Morton,  the  dainty  and  modest  in,l«!,  for 
I  fall  by  contrast,  giving  the  comedian 
'  In  good  give-and-take  measure  In  the 
dance.     Finally  there  Is  tho  burlesque, 
of  tho  Spanish  fandango,  and  here  the  | 

Lrlnclpals  let  loose  all  the  talent  thi* 
'is  theirs  by  heritage,  all  that  Is  theirs 

by  training.  ^, 

Kor  others  there  Is  Irene  Rlcardo, 
ccnii'dlenne  In  burlesque;  Davie  an« 
P..lle,  equilibrists;  Jack  Osterman,.  vol- 
uble monologulat  over  a  much  travelett 
road;  Senna  and  De.in,  striking  new 
note  In  sketch,  but  baftled  at  the  '  cur- 
tain"; Boba,  talented  boy  musician,  all 
the  way  from  ICsthonia;  and  the  Take- 
waa,  equilibrists,  with  a  'tUrlU.  A 
••show"  running  true  to  form  of  vaude- 
ville as  we  understand  it— much  that 
Is  g«od,  little  that  is  mediocre,  each  aot 
having  eome  good  point  In  Its  fa^vop— 
i could  one  ask  for  more  than  that. 

T.  A.  R. 


rth 


Xmy  roster  

'Ijraoo  lUiohunan. 
Rvdiiev  Parlcor. .. 
.lone  Weutwortli. 


•■Ill  careiesM.L-»i),  ui:^  v«>.uv/,..;.  i.ici.ie      imih>  ut  m   Fltite  Hit/. 

■  owly  dropping  Jaw.   the  *''J^i';,VV^-.l :::V.'.H<mston'ltl.-li.i'-<i* 

,;  a  seemingly  endless  number  of  steel   Mrphen  ^^^^^^^^  .Ve„cll 

.alves  that  drop  from  his  sleeve..^,  ir,-   

lermittently,  that  make  him  so  amus- |  ••siiUii-r*  snni>.>i-n    ^^^^^  U;yn: 


There  is  a  hilarious  hobo  parodying  01 
•le  ballet,  a  rag  and  tatter  aping,  not 
only  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  intricate 

(steps  of  the  dance;  and  there  is  an 
i  excellent  burlesque  of  "Napoleon's  First 
Waterloo,"  in  which  the  Marx  brothers 
intersperse  their  jovialities  with  play- 
iiS  the  piano  and  the  harp. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  lias  to  do  witJi 
;:iO  more  or  less  incidental  adventures 
f  a  heroine  in  search  of  a  thrill,  a 
:i.>rolne  Impersonated  by  Carlotta  Miles, 
iretty  and  statuesque,  singing  occaslon- 
:.lly;"and  the  chorus  is  lively.  But, 
,vlth  this  exception,  there  l.s  little  in- 
ieresl  In  either  book  or  settings  until. 
Hie  by  one.  the  four  brothers  assemble, 
to  toss  off  their  japeries.  The  audience 
liist  night  was  large  and  insistently  en- 
thusiastic. E.  G. 


Mm.  J.'lin  Car.iiell. 

.I.ihn  I'nnncll  

Henry  Tracey.  ...  ■•■ 
Kfcn  Fltzpatrlitk. .. 

lu.ne.v.  

TIni  MacMahon  

liill  Kni:an. 


..Vnna  L 
.Louis  ie.>" 

.  .tTov  K.lUIns 
.....Tohn  Colli.-r 
....Ralph  RcnilP.v 
l-ri-.lerlrlt  >Inrrn.\ 
I'-rinklyn  .M'l'.'tt 


THE  COPLEY— ".'Vndrocles  and  tlie 
Lion."  by  Ge.irge  Bernard  Shaw,  first 
performed  in  Boston  In  1915  with  O.  P. 
ileggie  as  "Androcles." 

The  I-lon  Ricliard  Whorf 

Mpgaera   Elspeth  Dudgeon 

Androcles  E.    E.  Cllve 

The  Centurion  C.   VN'ordley  HulPe 

The  Captain  Alan  Mowbray 

I.avlnia  Katherine  Standing 

Lfntulus  FVanklyn  Francis 

Metu::i.s  Philip  Tonge 

f'«rrovlus  John  Thorn 

SpmUio  Victor  Tandy 

Ox  Driver  J.  Milbeth 

The  Call  Boy  May  Edisa 

The  Oladlator  Number  XT.... Curtis  Gould 

Ehe  Editor  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Koeutor  Bertram  Parry 

The  P.etla'lus  Winfleld  Hialt 

The  Keeper.  Philip  Tonge 

("aesar  Francis  Complon 

This  is  Mr.  Shaw's  satirical  version 
of  the  anolent  fable  of  Androcles.  the 
"humanitarian  naturalist,"  now  revised 
1-y  Mr.  Cllve's  company.  But  a  ehort 
•larSgr'aph  to  rehear.se  its  familiar  plot. 
The  timid  Greek,  happening  upon  a  de- 
siwndent  lion  In  the  forest,  drew  a 
huge  thorn  from  the  poor  beast's  paw 
and  earned  his  everlasting  gratitude.  It 
was  like  casting  your  bread  upon  the 
waters.  Shortly  afterward  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  occurred,  and 
.-Vndrocles,  with  a  crowd  of  others,  was 
hustled  to  Rome  to  make  sport  for  the 
iwpulace  in  the  Coliseum.  Instead  of 
being  chewed  to  shreds,  there  was  a 
joyful  reunion  with  his  jvmgle  friend, 
now  happily  recovered  from  his  sore 
paw,  a  reunion  that  ended  with  Andro- 
cles waltzing  madly  about  the  arena  in. 
the  lion's  arms,  to  the  amazement  and 
horror  of  the  spectators.  Uke  the  lion 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  a 
very  gentle  beast  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Between  two  acts  of  gorgeous  fooling 
came  the  blood  and  hones  of  the  play, 
the  scene  between  Lavinia  and  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  temporal  amd  the  spiritual, 
the  material  and  the  divine.  It  is 
vastly  difficult  to  be  divine  and  funny 
,ft  the  same  time,  so  their  efforts  were 
perhaps  less  successful  there,  but  in  the 
'  ^>Biedy  the  Copley  forces  found  them- 
1.ves  completely  at  home,  and  emerged 

the  end,  flushed  and  tiiumphant. 
CJn  this  scene  of  thesis  and  argument 
was  to  the  everlasting  credi.t  of  Mr. 
igwbray  aai_Misa_  Standing  thatjtlvey 


Misleading?    One  ^'=^.VJ•«»/he^^vorid•- 
of   Boston-without   risk  "f. 
contradiction  that  she  . 
Helen   Steele  in  this  revived  and  con 
stantiy  diverting  comedy, 
nard  Ncdell  as  Jack  Cralgen,  into  oe 
ievhig   first   that    she    loves   him  ana 
ihpn    that  Mie   doesn't;   misleads  Hall 
suck^as  S3-dn%  Parker  ^-^oJ^^J^^lZ 
that  she  can  take  the  part  °f  ^''^^^ 
;r,  the  nlav  that  is  to  amuse  the  tiouse 
party;   misleads  Hoy  Elklns  as  ^enry 
Tracey    her   fiance,    and   misleads  the 
au'dr^nce   Into   total  ^,^,i,"\elt 
.which  man  she  loves  till  t.>e  acia 

fools'^ them  all  with  such  chat.n- 
'  ing  skill  and  feminine  "atiiralness  that 
one  forgets  the  trick  she  P  ayed  on  the 
downright  serious  Jack  ^t/'^^  "^^-^  , 
nin^r  and  is  immensely  glad  wneti  .sue 
Sro-pshito  his  arms-  at  the  end  and  .ie- 
Clares-  "I  don't  want  to  be  sa\.a_ 

Nedell.  though  artfully  puzzled  at 
times  keeps  right  on  the  perilous  ^ob 
of  taming  his  Helen,  greatly  to  the  ae 
MghTo  the  onlookers  and  the  discom- 
fort of  the  terrible  Tracey.  Every  step 
n  his  mercifully  cruel  process  of  teach- 
ing the  girl  her  lesson  is  a  joy  to  be- 

"^Raloh  Remley  Is  one  of  the  funniest 
and  most  realistically  cra^y  Napoleons 
that  ever  escaped  from  a  sana  orlum. ; 
His  flashes  of  change  from  cunning  In- 
«ani»y  to  momentary  reason  are  worth 
the  study  of  an  alienist. 

John  collier  is  good  as  stage  reporters 
biit  someone  should  take  him  aside 
tell  him  that  reporters  never  did 
•md  don't  now  keep  their  hats  on  in 
the  living  rooms  of  private  houses,  when 
the  quests  are  all  there. 

Samuel  Godfrey  adds  to  the  joy  of  the 
piece  as  "Spider"  Sanborn,  and  all  the 
other  parts  are  taken  so  well  that  the 
olay  moves  smoothly,  naturally,  con- 
vincinelv  through  all  its  hilarious  fun 
r,„d  breath-taking  dangers.    It  is  a  fine 


go. 

and 

and 


production. 


K.  P. 


CISSIELOnUSBACK 

Mimicry,  danol-ng.  slapstick  comedy 
seem  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 
For  mimicry  there  Is  our  old  friend, 
and  glad  we  are  to  see  her  again. 
Cis.sie  I^oftus.  For  dancing  there  was 
Mabel  Ford— nary  a  flivver— and  a 
large  company  of  dancers  and  mu- 
sicians. For  slapstick  comedy  a,nd 
rugged  burlesque  there  Is  Gordon 
lI'Doolev  and  Martha  Morton,  familiar 
names  these  many  years  in  vaudeville. 

Miss  LoftuB  has  a  neatly  varied  pro- 
gram There  are  the  Impressions  of 
popular  stage  celebrities,  a  travesty  on 
the  Russian  drama  and  a  bit  of  the 
gutter  stuff  in  a  murky  atmosphere  of 
the  other  .side  of  the  sea.  The  com- 
edienne was  in  the  mood;  whether  as 
impressionist  or  burlesquer,  there  were 
the  underlying  touches  of  one  keen  In 
observation.    The  slightest  details  were 


Toto  ,the  fanxi  . 

Tremorit  —  "Be  Yourself,"  Jack  ] 
Donahue  and  Queenie  Smith  , 
co-star  in  mu-dcal  comedy.  [ 
Last  week. 

Tremont  Temple-"Lo8t  World," 
film  verKion  of  Corian  Doyle'.s 
novel.    Second  wck. 


3D  IN  SYMPHONY 
MftNnAY  SF.R1^ 

For   last  night'.s   sympliony  concert, 
the  third   of  the   Monday   series,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,    according    to    his  now 
established  pleasant  custom,  made  his  1 
program  from  some  of  the  pieces  that  , 
have  given  most  pleasure  at  the  Friday 
and  Saturday  concerts.  1 
Last  night  he  played  the  suit  from; 
Stravinsky's  "The  Fire-Bird,"  music  of  I 
which  the  composer,  so  a  lecturer  stated  ■ 
a  year  or  so  ago,  feels  ashamed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rea.son  why  it  sliould  ' 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  his  cheek  ;  | 
last  night  it  sounded  remarkably  well,  j 
better  than  it  did  some  weeks  ago  when  < 
it  came  at  the  end  of  a  whole  evening 
of  Stravinsky,  whereas  ye.sterday  only 
'  the  overture  to  Glinka's  "Russian  and  , 
Lioudmiila"    had    preceded    it,  lively 
music  and  brilliant,  to  which  Stravin- 
sky's  poetic  suite  came   in  agreeable 
contrast.  . 

Two  opera  airs,  "Erithu,"  from 
Verdi's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  ^  and 
from  Massenet's  "Herodiade"  the  "Vis- 
ion Fugitive."  added  a  wider  variety 
fitiil.  Since  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
tollowed  by  Beethoven's  seventh  syrn- 
phony,  the  program  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  planned  according  to  any 
definite  scheme.  Glinka,  Stravinsky, 
Verdi,  Massenet,  Beethoven— the  names 
in  a  row  do  have  an  odd  look. 

But  it  did  not  matter.     All  men  of 
mark  in  their  way,  they  can  hold  their 
own  in  any  company;  Beethoven  and  , 
Stravinsky,  to  shine,  do  not  need  to  be  ■ 
Isolated.    And  if  a  Beethoven  symphony  . 
must  come  at  the  end  of  a  long  pro- 
gram   it  is  well  to  have  the  program  : 
light  and  varied.    Last  night,  brilliantly 
played,  it  made  an  unusually  stirring 

''^Mr'^'  John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone, 
sang'  the  two  airs  very  well,  with  fine  , 
voice,  a  smooth  legato,  and  by       ^^■ean^  ■ 
without  feeling.    Tliat.  he  sang  with  the 
fineness  of  style  they  demand  In  their, 
different  ways  or  that  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  tragic  pathos  of    Verdi  s 
great  air,  cannot  be  said  with  truth. 
He  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  The 
entire  concert  gave  unusual  pleasure  to 

^  iTfhe^fotrrconcert.  March  30^  Hiss 
Myra  Hess  will  play.  «' 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 

New    Park  -  "New  Brooms." 
Atnerican   comedy,  by  Frank 
Craven  who  stars  in  produc- 
tion.   Second  week. 
Colonial— "Ziegfeld  Follies  with 
Hazel   Dawn,  Johnny  Dooley, 
Charles  King  and  other  prin- 
cipals.   Third  week. 
Hollis-"Meet  the  Wife."  Amus- 
ing comedy  by  Lynn  Starling 
with  Mary  Boland.    La^t  week. 
Selwyn— "White    Cargo,  Leon 
Gordon    in    his    own  play.' 
Fourth  week. 
Plymouth  —  "Grounds    for  Ui- 
vorce,"  Ina  Claire,  m  comedy 
adapted  by  Guy  Bolton.  Last 

Sh^'uSt  -  "Greenwich  Village 
Follies,"  annual  revue,  with 
Moran  and  Mack.  Mordkm.  and 


CASALS 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
9w.hU>  Oasals.  violoncellist,  gave  a  re- 
dtEl  last  nigrht  In  Symphony  hall. 
Kdouard  Gendron  was  the  pianist.  The 
jirogram  read  as  follows;  Brcval,  Sonata. 
G  maJv.;  i.i"-cli.  Suite,  C.  minor;  Sonu- 
Bt;ectv  Ini  Volkston.  op,  102; 
iBefttloven,  12  va.rlatlons  on  the  theme 
"EIn  Mttedchenoder  Weibchen"  from! 
Mo«5irfB  ".Magic  nute"  •,  Florelt 
ficlmHA*,  Chan»    ET.eg'aque;   G.  Faure, 

rai/l"on»;    GranadoF,    Intermezzo  from 
Govcscas";     I'opper,     Chanson  Vil- 
loi-^olse.  . 

W*.  Bedettl  has  acquainted  us  with 
Music  by  Jean  Bapllste  Breval  for  the 
vloLmcello.  Breval.  who  died  about 
2  925,  wan  f' r  25  year.s  a  member  of  the 
Opera  orchestra  in  Paris  and  he  taught 
at  the  I'arls  Conservatory  during  Its 
early  years.  He  wrote  much  music  for 
his  Itistrument,  an  Instruction  book, 
also  an  opera  comlque.  As  a  virtuoso 
he  was  said  to  have  an  agreable  talent, 
playing  with  fine  intonation,  accuracy 
and  polish,  hut  his  stylo  lacked  vigor 
and  nobility. 

Nothing  Is  known  about  Beethoven  s 
Variations  except  that  In  17BS  they 
were  announced  for  publication.  P^p- 
ttgeno  in  the  opera  sings  the  air  varied 
by  Beethoven. 

Of  the  ISth  century  music  played  last 
night,  Breval's  Sonata  gave  more  unal- 
loyed pleasure  than  the  Suite  by  Bach. 
■With  the  exception  of  the  Sarabande 
with  its  wistful  melancholy  and  the 
sprightly  Bourree.  the  Suite  is  not 
among  Bach's  more  pleasing  works  In 
this  field.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
old  cantor  tbe  music  is  dull,  and  dull 
it  remained  in  spite  of  Mr.  Casals's 
incomparable  art.  The  sonata  was  an- 
other story;  graceful  In  its  vivacity; 
charming  In  the  tender  sentitnent  of 
the  Adagio.  The  interpretation  had  the 
true  18th  century  grace  and  elegance. 
There  was  beauty  of  tone;  there  was 
perfection  of  phrasing;  there  was  the 
exquisite  sentiment  which  lesser  mor- 
tals would  have  turned  into  anachron- 
istic passion. 

Perhaps,  after  all.  the  highest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  Mr.  Casals  is  that  he  : 
makes  a  violoncello  recital  interesting. 
Excellent  violoncellists  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this.  For  a  moment 
one,  hearing  a  melody  played  with  rav- 
ishing tone  by  X.  Y  or  Z.  may  recall 
M'alt  Whitman's  characterization  of  the 
Instrument,  '"Tis  the  young  man's 
heart  complaint;"  one  for  a  moment 
m'ay  wonder  at  technical  dexterity; 
but  soon  the  attention  flags,  the  ear  is 
gated,  and  the  young  man's  and  the  old 
man's  complaint  is:  "Enough!  Enough!" 

Mr.  Casals  succeeds  where  others 
fail;  he  is  a  great  virtuoso;  he  is  more 
than  that:  he  is  a  musician  and  a 
poetic  interpreter. 

The  audience,  enthusiastic,  would 
probably  have  filled  Jordan  hall,  and  in 
a  hall  of  that  size  player  and  audience 
are  on  more  intimate  terras. 


••Anatole  France  en  pantoufles,"  that 
extraordinary  book  of  reminiscences  and 
gossip  by  J.  J.  Brousson.  is  severely 
criticized  by  certain  Parisian  review- 
ers. "This  book,"  writes  one  of  them, 
'•only  discredits  a  man  of  noble  con- 
victions, making  him  out  to  be  a  labori- 
ous rhetorician  whose  genius  consisted 
solely  in  using  scissors  a.nd  Pa^tePot 
and  handling  subjects  with  a  trlcl^^ 
insenuity."  _ 

HORSES  FOR  RAILWAY  CARS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The    use  of  horses  to  draw  railway 
cars  in  New  York  was  in  this  manner. 
The  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  entered  New  York 
over  tracks  of  the  Harlem  R.  R.  from 
WiUiams  bridge,  aboat  12  miles.  The 
locomotives  were  taken  off    at  Forty- 
second  street  and  the  cars  drawn  singly 
by  four-horse  teams  to  the  station  in 
Twenty-seventh    street.     The  Harlem 
1  station  was  in  Twenty -=ixth  street  and 
:both  stations  with  yards  took  up  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  Twenty-sixth 
and  twenty-seventh  streets  and  Fourth 
Itnd  Madison  avenues.   The  express  car 
and  all  the  freight  cars  were  hau  ed 
I  downtown  through  Fourth  avenue  to  tlie  . 
I  Bowery,  Broome  and  Centre  slreots  '  ■ 


If 


r;"i:,i  they  sh'JuTtl  tal.  ■  liie   ^  „ 
A  rf  4  r  vm  -  us  a  more  condensed  name  fol^ 

1    i  Zl  a   <onvevance  that   has  become  more 

J-  •  ^  common  "than  the  cat  and  dog.    It  is  no 

White  street.  The  Harlem;  «i|*d  alSiTJ  wonder  that  the  d  .pithecus  was 
s^n'tlne  pTssenger  train  a  da|?o  Grand  ;  drive^n^rrom  o^^^tho^rth;  roJUs^-fused 

'*The  Hudson  River  railroad  .station  prophecy,  our  ancestors  placed  handy 
£^on  ™.th  street,  -ched  |  tre.  a^^po^^a^or^  -  ^ 


a  ■ 


I  was  not  going  to  school  at  that 
time  but  was  bagsappman  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  Part  of  my  duty  in  New 
Yf.rk  was  to  pull  the  pin  to  let  the 
:n  free,  and  then  to  bring  the  car  to 
,    Mop  at  the  bagsage  room  door  with 

the  hand  brake.   

J  CH.4RLES  A.  RICE. 

'  Melsoire. 
A.  M. 


,1  A.  M.  writi  s  that  the  four  horses 
drew'  the'  car  down  Fourth  av.  to 
'2S-29th  81;;.,  whore  Madi.'ion  Garden 
now  stands.  Freight  oars  were  moved 
the  same  way  down  lo  the  freight  sta- 
tion of  tMk  R.  R.  C'^  In  Centre  st.  In 
1866-67  sleeping  cais  from  New  York 
to  Boston  in  the  lavatory  had  a  tooth- 
brush in  a  prominent  place,  attached 
to  the  wa.'ilistand  hv  a  cord.  Later  I 
found  the  cord  di.x'arded.  and  a  metal 
chain  attached.  Evidently  the  cord  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  appropri- 
ation." 

PROGRESS 

(.V  Washington  telegram  says  that 
the  United  States  army  air  service  is  In 
possession  of  "a  pilotless.  bomb-carry- 
ing miniature  aeroplane  controlled  by 
radio."  According  to  the  chief  of  ser- 
vice, "this  aerial  torpedo  is  a  sure 
thing.  All  -vve  need  is  the  money  to 
perfect  It."). 

'  When  Auntie  This  and  Uncle  That 
i     Went  hurtling  round  the  hemispheres, 
■When  Ta  and  Mil  in  silence  sat 

With  headphone  to  their  earnest  ears, 
Though  wireless  plainly  brought  them 
joy. 

It  seemed  a  trivial  son  of  toy. 

For  song  and  dance  and  play  and  speech 
However  far  and  tasl  they  speed 

Are  feeble  things  and  do  not  reach 
Man's  deepest,  fundamental  need.. 

One  felt  inclined  to  say,  "Pooh-pooh— 

And  this  is  all  your  stunt  can  do?" 

But.  lo.  If  bombers  ride  the  sky 
Directed  by  this  artful  force 

And  slay  with  safety  from  on  high. 
Opinions  must  be  changed,  of  course 

The  most  exacting  must  allow 

Some  purpose  in  the  notion  now. 

When  man  can  blot  his  neighbor.<;  out 
In  comfort  from  an  easy  chair, 

And  none  below  can  hope  to  rout 
The  crewless  terror  of  the  air. 

Then  wireless,  all  its  follies  past. 

Is  clearly  justified  at  last. 

LUCIE. 


the    drvopithecus,    but   at    least  they 
visualized  the  time   coming  when  we, | 
their   children's   children,    would  have; 
occa-ion  to  study  and  to  develop  with- 
in ourselves  the  dryopithecus  instinct.^ 
Your  yurists  should  understand  clear.y. 
hoveve"-   that  oiir  modern  dryopitl>ecus ' 
would  V.'e  the  plain  ape.    When  reach- 
ing as  humble  pedestrians  for  a  handy 
tree  of  a  humming  street,   we   might  ^ 
not  have  time  to  rehearse  "dryopithe- 
cus," consumed  as  we  would  be  by  the 
pressure  of  ape  speed. 

The  motorcvcle  Is  still  another  vehicle 
howling  for  a  name.  Some  of  us  have 
private  names  for  this  vehicle,  but 
they  are  private.  Heard  above  the  din 
of  a  traffic  jam,  these  names  might 
suggest  that  we  were  rehearsing  "dry- 
opithecus"; lent  go  at  that. 

Wo  have  the  short  "door"  and 
".motor"  and  "wheel"  and  "gas,"  but 
together  they  are  handed  to  us  as  an 
"automobile."  Somebody  has  slipped. 
"Automobile"  is  acceptable  in  the  social 
tea  of  the  roof  garden,  but  down  in  the 
street  where  mechanical  signals  fan  us 
across  burning  concrete  we  need  a 
word  lighter  of  weight.  We  are  not 
asking  for  something  more;  we  are  ask- 
ing merely  for  something  less. 
Fltchburg.  H.  C.  P. 


.Vgain  we  ask,  who  wrote  thai  pa- 
thetic bailad  of  home  life:  "Who  Putl 
the  Overalls  in  Mrs.  Crowley's  Cliow- 
der?" 

The  prograrn  of  the  Sympiion  ' 
certs  tomorrow  afternoon  and  ^^aiurday 
evening    l.s    devoted    lo  contemporary 
French    composers.     It    comprises   Ra- 1 
baud's   ".\octurnal   Procession";    Rous- 1 
sel's   "For   a   Spuiis   Festival."  which 
will  be  played  In  Boston  for  the  first 
lime;     "The    Beri,"    Daiue     I'oem  by 
Dukas.  and  d'lndy's  Second  Symphony, 
B  flat  major    noiissd's  piece  lias  been 
performed   in   New   York   by   the  Phil- 
harmonic .Societ>.  led  by   Air.  Mengel- 
berg.    Mr.  .Monteu.x  thought  of  bringing  j 
il  out  in  Boston,  and  the  announcement  [ 
was  made,  but  he  substituted  llous.sei's  I 
"La  Ville  Rose."    "For  a  Spring  Festi-  j 
val"  was  composed  early  in   1H20  near  i 
CiTenoble   about    the   lime   of   Iloussel's  j 
Symphony     which     Jlr.  Ivoussevitzky 
conducted  early  this  season.    The  music) 
Is  said   to   be   In  the   composers  "new' 
manner." 

-.«. — ■ 

Xe.vt  week  .Vliss  .\adia  Boulanaer,  or- 
ganist, will  be  the  soloist.  She  will  play 
a  concerto  in  U  minor  by  Handel,  and 
take  part  in  the  performance  of  her 
.sister  Lili's  "Pour  les  Kuuerailles  ri'uni 
Soldat,"  and  Aaron  I'oplivid's  sym- 
phony for  organ  and  orchestia.  The 
program  will  also  include  Mozart's 
.Serenaile,  "Kleiue  .N'achmvisik'  iK.  No. 
5:;u).  and  Liszt's  Symphonic  poem, 
"Tasso  " 


"niglit  Ku<iolf  l^aubeiit  hal.  tenor  of  i;  .  • 
Metropolitan  Opera  Houst;  will  sing  In 
the  gymnasium  of  tb--  Boston  .•(MeM> 
Assqctation. 

■  JOBe.Mojloa  was  '  d:seo\ •  ;  ^  'T    i.>  I 

ton's  opera-goers  last  Saturday  when 
lie  gave  his  admirable  portrayal  of  Pel- 
lena.  Vet  this  excellent,  well-graoed 
tenor  has  been  taking  part  in  perform- 
ances of  the  Chicago  company  in  Bos- 
ton for  two  seasons;  since  'L'Afrlcaine" 
was  given. 

And  so  Edith  Mason  was  "discovered 
this  season.  But  as  Editl.  Barnes  she 
was  a  menilxr  r>f  the  Bo.ston  Opera 
Company  during  the  season  of  lfl2-13. 
She  then  sang  Irma's  song  in  "Louise 
and  once  took  the  part  of  Nedda  In 
"Pagllacci."  Us  a  pity  that  t'.ie  t:hi- 
cago  ompanv  throws  overboard  the 
ac-  in  "Louise."  showing  the  dress- 
makers al  work.  It  contains  some  of 
Cbarpentier's  best  music,  and  sliov.s 
Louise  leaving  lo  join  lier  lover.  With- 
out this  act  one  finds  her  suddenly  on 
Montmarlre  as  if  for  the  e.xpress  pur- 
pose of  singing  her  celebrated  air,  voic- 
.ng  her  joy  ir,  free  love— free  love  and 
dying  grace. 

When  this  air  was  first  sung  in  Bos- 
itm  bv  .Marie  Deeca— It  was  at  Steinert 
hall  on  Dec.  11.  1«00— the  pr.igram  gave 
an  English  translation  in  whicli  I,oulse 
was  represented  as  having  been  led  lo 
the  altar! 


"Hoiuses  of  Sand."  a  play  brought  out 
at  Mlantic  City,  is  saiu  lo  be  a  sequel 
of  "Madame  Butterfly,"  showing  the  son 
of  I'io-Cio-San  and  the  cad.  Benjamin 
l^rai.lclln  IMnkcrton.  arriced  at  manhood. 
Well  there  have  been  sequels  to 
•  Cavalieria  I^usticana."  By  the  way, 
what  be<ame  of  Tonio  after  (;anio  slew 
Nedda  in  "ragliacci"?  Cliarpentler  s 
continuation  of  "Louise"  was  a  dismal 
failure  in  Paris  and  .N'ew  York. 


Miss  -M.  .1.  ' 


t,pe  has  been  organist  tI 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  CALL  IT? 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

While   tryin.g  recently   to   remove  a 
lire  Iced  in  all  the  harlequin  shades  I 
look  to  wondering  who  it  was  that  )n- 
cnted  the  word  "automobile,"  anyhow, 
I  word  which  i.s  now  used  more  than 
ommonly  and  one  which  is  conslder- 
i!)ly  more  than  a  common  mouthful.  Are 
ilieVe  any  rules  governing  the  fornia- 
•ion  of  new  words,  and  Is  there  any 
lenalty    for   the    inventor   of   a  word 
^ehlch  teaches  us  to  stutter  and  which 
;  ,  bringing  a  violation  of  ethics  to  so 
;i.any  of  our  respectable  people? 
Possibly  the  inventor  of  the  original  j 
iitomobile  invented  also  this  word,  and 
i  kely  enough  (in  alP  charity)  he  had 
no  wicked  designs  on  us  In  searching  i 
the  depths  of  amalgamation  for  a  name! 
for  his  Invention.      This  crude  affair, 
an  Impracticable  thing  which  required 
neither  horse  nor  o.x  as  motive  pov.'er; 
:his  crazy  contraption  on  which  a  few 
imbeciles    were    permitted    to  rattle 
ihrough  the  streets  and  frighten  our 
iiorses;    this    smelly,    impossible  ma- 
iiine    which    struck    puddles    in  the 
'reels  and  splashed  mud  on  us  <-iS  it 
hugeed    by;     this    theorctica.l  mcn- 
:ro.>!ity.     The    inventor,    having  in- 
,  •nteU,  knew  he  must  find  a  name  for 
is  inventifin.     He  succeeded — and  be-, 
;old   a  word  'which  just   fitted  (past 
insc)!  j 
But  In  the.se  latter  days  of  mortsaged 
■mes  and  filling  stations  of  pantheon 
ype  must  we  submit  to  such  -.x  heri- 
age?    The  inventor's  machine  is  now 
n    a    museum,    but    the  authorities, 
lirough  rank  oversight,  have  neglected 
)  place  the  invented  word  in  the  inu- 
eum  along  with  the  machine.  The 
Word  is  still  at  large,  and  as  a  result 
■  e  become  belligerent  and  we  use  our 
ixes  in  destruction,  even  changing  the 
eord  into  "can"  and  "car"  and  "boat.  " 
We  take  refuge  In  "machine"  and  s-^me 
lay  we  may  llee  even  unto  "vehicle." 
The  French  had  their  easy  ,"diii?cnce" 
of  three  syllables  and  our  fathers  had 
their   matter-of-fact    "stage,"    but  we 
must   have    the    mouthfuUy  "automo- 
bile"   and   be    called  "automobllisl 

Tis  an  outrage,  sir;  an  outrage!  i  wanaec  vju<^-..-  U.;.',-."  at    rhe  St 

Your  purists  should  recall  to  mind  pit's  Symphony  orchestra  at  , 
the  fate  of  the  humble  word  "omnibus,"    |  James  Theatre  that  afternoon,  and  at 


On  .Ian.  "0  in  Paris  Mnie.  .lanacopulos 
sang  iiothlne  but  songs  by  Stravinsky. 
There  was  an  audience.  France  has  its 
heroes  and  heroines  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  ^ 
.Meanwhile  in  New  York  the  lions  of 
the  press,  old  and  young,  are  endeavor-i 
Ing  to  assign  Stravinsky  his  proper' 
place  among  contemiiorary  composers. 

Alfred   Bruiieau   has   been   chosen   as  i 
successor  to  the  late  Gabriel  Faure  in  I 
the   Institute.    Years  ago  there  was  al 
foolish  rumor  liiat  Bruneau  was  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Emile  >Cola.   One  of  the  rea- 
sons given    was   that   librettos  derived 
from  Zola's  novels  had  led  Bruneau  to  ; 
compose  music  for  them.    ."Vs  far  as  ,we 
i  know  "L'Assomoir  "  and   "Nana"   have  ', 
escaped  this  honor. 

The    Flonzaley   Quartet    will    eivp  a 
concert  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Beetho- 
ven's Quartet.  B  fiat  major,  op.  IS.  .No. 
6:    Brahms,  Quartet.   C  minor,  op.  51. 
No.  1.  and  Ernest  Schelling's  Diverti-  j 
mento    for    piano    and    quartet.      Mr.  . 
Scheliing  wrote  this  suite,  which  is  said  ' 
to  be  brilliant,  tor  the   Flonzale.vs  and  1 
he  will  play  the  piano  part  j 

Burton  Holmes  tomorrow  niglit  and! 
Saturday  afternoon  will  give  ihe  first 
Travelogue  of  his  series  for  this  sea  -  1 
son.  His  subject  is  "Rome."  It  should  j 
be  particularly  interesting,  for  this  is  | 
"Pilgrim  ■^  eai   "  | 

.And  on  Saturday  afternoon  .^ndrewi 
Halgh.  pianist,  will  play  in  Jordan  hall.  I 
music  by  Bach.  Schumann  (  Papillons).  |  j 
Medtner  (Sonata.  G  minor,  op.  22).  |j 
Brahms,  Dohnanyi,  Debussy,  I.lszt. 


Holv  Trinity.  Kingsway,  for  CO  years. 
Apart  from  holidays  she  has  been  abseni 
on  only  four  occasions:  three  llnies 
through  sickness,  once  from  fog.  tone 
began  to  take  organ  lessons  when  she 
was  about  seven  years  old. 

Mrs   Lillian  Buftum  Chace  Wyman  Is 
still  virgorously  maintaining  tliai  Ham-i 
let's  mother  was  a  shamefully  maligned  j 
woman.    And  so  Hamlet  was  not  a  per- 
.fect  gentleman  when  he  talked  to  h.T 
las  he  did  in  her  chamber. 

And  there  is  Mr.  John  F.  Forbis.  H« 
has  *ritlen  a  book,  "The  Shakesperean 
Enigma  and  an  Elizabethan  Mama,  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  wer« 
addressed  not  to  any  human  being,  but 
to  the  personification  of  wme:  that 
they  express  his  passion  for  strong  and 
rebellious  liquors,  nis  fai'.h  in  dnnk  as 
an  inspiration,  "and  the  alternate  ex- 
hilaration and  despair  which  he  ex- 
perienced as  a  worshiper,  and  victim. 

The  Crapouillot  (Paris)  makes  the  In- 
credible s'.atemeiit  that  a  Yankee  film 
play  magnate  bought  at  a  high  price  the 
right  to  "present"  tne  last  monients  or 
Saran  Bernhardt.  The  writer.  Jl.  t.i'i-  1 
tier-Boissiere,  does  not  believe  the  stor.v 
but  he  fays  that  a  Parisian  named 
Petii  gives  an  equally  shocking  ex- 
■  ample  of  bad  taste  by  putting  on  th» 
screen  Sfeiab's  "artistic  death. 

'     "Grounds  for  Divorce"  has  been  pro- 
I  dueed  in  London.     Mentioning  -he  ink- 
throwing,  the  Times  says  of  the  comed>  . 
"Altogether  very  well  worth  thii  spoil- 
ing or  a  couple  of  panels  every  night. 

The  Times  said  of  Dryden's  "A.<"slgna- 
tlon  "  (originally  produced  in  1672).  re- 
vived late  last  month  in  London:  "From 
the  play  Itself  every  sparkle  has  died 
out— If  a  sparkle  was  ever  there.  . 
The  plav  is  exceptionally  coarse,  even 
for  its  dale,  a  characteristio  whicli,  U 
is  only  fair  to  say.  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  lo  embarrass  an  audience  consist- 
ing largely  of  the  gentler  sex.  Oi.r 
sympathv  on  these  occasions  i»  for  the 
ladies  on  the  stage,  who  have  to  de- 
liver the  text." 


still  extant,  gentlemen  who  wear  ivtitt* 
Bhirts,  at  other  times  than  when  lull 
dress  or  dinner  suits  are  called  for,  H 
la  true  that  tho  'fVlnce  Albert'  ooat,  a 
very  'dressy'  coat,  nevertheless,  and  tht 
'congress'  boot,  and  the  «ilk  hat — th« 
only  dress  hat  In  existence,  as  well  ai 
the  lightest  and  most  comfortable — hav«  , 
to  a  very  large  extent  gone  In  search  \ 
of  tho  pleslosaurus,  the  Ichthlosaurus, 
and  the  dinosaur,  (but  the  'DCr  and 
the  'DCr  still  inhaWt  tho  earth." 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  eminent 
sociologist  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  wears 
reversible  cuffs,  when  he  wears  any  at 
ftU.  We  have  seen  men  wearing  "(Con- 
gress" boots  within  the  last  year.  It 
Is  true  that  they  -were  along  In  rears 
and  rather  fat.  Perhaps  they  also  drink 
Congress  water, 

FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 

As  the  World  Waga: 

Messrs.  Pflel  and  Awsumb  are  a«so» 
elated  In  architecture  In  Memphis. 
Would  It  niake  you  feel  that  way  to  In- 
troduce them  to  the  Academy? 

M.  G.  B. 


wei 
ino-i  \ 

t3."  I 


Mr.  Krelsler  will  give  next_Sunday  | 

rfternoon's  concert  in  Symphony  hall. 
Wallace  Goodrich  will  conduct  the  Peo- 
•  orchestra  at 
that  afternpon. 


j     "Anxious"  asked  recently.  'Wrhat  hai 
become  of  the  detachable  cuff?  "CaK." 
.  by  the  way,  Is  a  vtle  worO.    On*  w»S«* 
eay  that  no  genUemaji  says 
that  no  gentleman  wears  •Rants'*  cA 
"cuffs,"  unless,  going  back  to  days  o< 
gorgeous  dreSs,  he  wears  a  Iband  of  lac»1 
but,  mark  you,  sewed  on.    Nor  does  h(l 
"phone,  "  nor  does  he  "send  a  -srlre."  , 
Was  not  a  member  of  Que«a  "VlctorU'l 
^family  called   "Collars  and  Cuffs"  ib5 
some  Irreverent,  low-born  demagoguel 
Now  comes  T.  C.  G.  irlth  Ms  an»wMi 
"It  may  Interest  '.\nxlous'  tx>  itna^ 
tJiat  there  are  still  genttentea  v^a  w««« 
the  'detachable  cuft'  and  that  the  man'*!- 
facturers  of  shirts  and  collars  atlU  con- 
descend  to  make  them,  and  that  theri 
are  places  In  Boston  -where  they  Tna» 
be  obtalnexl.      Furthermore,  there  ar« 


T.  W.  F.  writes: 

"Mr.  Mount  has  two  cottages  on  Tioga 
avenue.  Ocean  Park,  Me.  I  do  occa- 
sional work  for  him.  This  is  his  winter 
address: 

Mr.  W.  H..  Mount. 
Higli  St.  Summit,  N.  J. 

CRUEL,  BUT  NOT  UNUSUAL 

(l^om  the  ^'cw  York  Oitiraerclab 
Washington— President  CoIUdge  signed 
bill  abolishing  the  ancient  punishment 
of  hanging  in  the  District  of  Columhia. 
Hereafter,  death  sentences  will  be  Im- 
posed by  elocution. 

TUT!  TUT! 

in  Sterllne  CIt.v.  Teinn.  TlnioM 
We  would  like  to    see  every  girl  in 
Sterling  with  our  Common  Sense  corsets 
on. — Sterling  Mercantile  Co. 


REMEMBERING  HAPPY  DAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  the  demon  rum-suppressor  the 
right  to  demand  that  nothing  be  •writ- 
ten about  liquor  and  barkecps  lest  tho 
rising  generation  be  sullied?  As  well 
[prohibit  writing  about  Old  Masters  and 
their  art.  Just  see  how  the  larte  ^Vic- 
torians survived  the  perils  of'  tho 
eighties  (along  about  1885  P.  V.)  when 
barkeepers  were  deified  and  their  merits 
shouted  in  song. 

Remember  the  four  natty  chorus  girls 
in  the  Rentz-Santley  show,  who  wore 
blue  silk  tights,  blue  silk  plug  hats,  car- 
ried  canes  and  sported  monocles?  Just 
the  right  costume  for  a  stroll  down  Plc- 
cadillv.  and  they  walked  back  and  forth 
in  that  step  peculiar  to  chorus  girls, 
and  sang; 

"Oh,  give  us  a  drink,  bar-tender,  bar- 
tender, 

'Cause  you  know  tve  love  you  so. 
And  surely  you  will  oblige  us,  oblige  u:. 
iwith  another  drink  or  two. 
We  don't  ask  wine  of  a  foreign  vlMage 
Nor  beer  of  a  special  brew.  , 
V.nt  just  one  glass  bf  that  good  ol<3 

liquor 
Is  all  we  ask  of  you." 

(Chorus) 
"Then  give  us,  etc.,  etc." 
And  later  in  the  performance  a  bulb- 
ous-nosed comedian  was  sure  to  sing 
that  classic: 

"I  never  drink  behind  the  bar 
Although  I'll  take  a  mild  cigar 
Or  else  a  glass  of  'pollnar', 
I  never  drink  behind  the  bar." 
And  after  the  show  some  of  the  boys 
would  drop  over  to  that  little  narrow 
street  where  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
stands  (the  name  escapes  me)  and 
across  the  way  was  a  co-sey  French 
restaurant  specializing  In  hot  "mint 
salads."  Um-m-m-  tiny  shrimps  with 
skins  peeled  away  and  cooked  with 
wine  and  a  hot  sauce  ijoured  over  It, 
and  a  bottle  of  Chauche  and  Bon  Cali- 
fornia sparkling  Chablis  frapped  to  a 
cold  hiss  (fermenled  in  the  bottle  and 
not  cheap  Rhine  wine  carbonated.  like 
some  American  champagne),  to  sip  be- 
tween bites.  The  wine  cost  a  dollar, 
salad  50  cents,  tip  25  cents.  Afterward 
it  was  customary  to  drop  across  the 
street  to  that  old  bar  which  had  stood 
there  since  '49,  the  mahogany  dark  and 
rich  like  a  well-colored  meerschaum,  and 
just  one  after-dinner  drink,  a  tumbler  of 
hot  coffee  and  rum  prepared  In  some 
seductive  manner  and  named  "Cham- 
:peroo"  (can  any  on  tell  why?)  and  this 
iwas  consumed  while  matters  of  state 
were  discussed  with  the  bar-keeper  .  .  . 
but  anguish  surges  my  soul— what's  the 
use?  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

!  "Surges  mv  soul."  And  so  old  Thomas 
1  Walkington.  D.  D..  wrote  In  his  "Optic 
Glasse  of  Humors";  "Wine  calms  the 
roughest  tempest  of  whatsoever  more 
vehement  Imagination  surgeth  In  any 
man." — Ed. 


TUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  8A»B8 

i.ria  Wugs: 

wera  given  In  the  Brocjtton  In- 


1 1 


V  small  il 
family,     i ' 
ssmi  of  "uii' 
i.  inale  horse." 
kocl   wlmt  Blio 

,  liool.  she  repUod  that  the  les- 
iibout  "Prlm-.  sa  Sarah."  Her 
sc<ifted  at  this  bit  of  liitorma- 
Ml.fs  Perl  said,  "Wall,  anyway, 
WH3  a  Baron." 


15TH  CONCERT 

Bv  PHILIP  TIALE  ] 
The  prosVum  of  th«  16tn  Symphony] 


WE   PREFER   LAUGHING  OAS 

(Troin  (lie  Knl«ma«"o  Onvtle) 
MlSB  Maxlne  Davla  will  glvo  privat* 
iclr.g  lesson.  Ballroom  and  anacsthe- 

at  her  home.    118  Catherlne-st, 
iiointments  phone  3885-M. 


t  many  with 
.cd  to  cn- 
i.itlon  in  a 
nia  mere"  was 

one  Sunday,  on  I      ^  ,.,..».„„,  

l,ad  learned  in  ,  symr-tiony    hall  yeeterday 

-  nfiernoon,  Mr.   Kou.ecvltiUy,  conduct- 

or, waa  devoted  to  contemporiiiKOUs 
French  romponeri!.  It  (.•nmpi-tsed  ita- 
band'M  "Noctiii  nal  rroresclon,  d  » 
f!ymi)hnny,  H  flnt  nmtor.  No  2: 

-I'^r  k  SprlnB  I'estlvar".  DuUas  B 
"The  IVrl;   tiriiiee  Poem."  , 
AlthouKh  d'1ndy>  symphony  l«  <?"•  "; 
1h«  RrentoBt  of  moilern  works:  althouKh 
Itoussi  I's   syniphonU-  poem, 


F.  I.  P. 


For 


YEULOWLEGS   IN  BOSTON 

,  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  noUco  taken  of  the  female  plnk- 
ted  goose  recently  Installed  In  th« 
.tural  History  Society  calls  to  mind 
0  number  of    specimens  of  Totanus 
,  lanolcncus,  or  AVlnter  Yellowlegs.  ob- 
iv'cd  in  your  city  on  a  recent  visit, 
ver  have  I  seen  them  so  common  at 
IS  llino  of  year,  for  they  are  no<-  Kon- 
aiv  winter  residents  In  New  EJnffland. 
ulubon  speaks  of  the  variety  as  being 
'    k.iown  as  the  Humility,  but  that 
^,iv    I  bit  old-fashioned  for  present 
Mion.    Ordln,arily  they  leave  New 
.<1   on   their   southern  mlKTStlon 
>      r  than  early  November.  ai^enCr- 
,^         winter  about  the  beaccss  aiiC 
Places  until  spring.     They  t>e.OTiB 
the  family  of  Wadors.  so  the  cotidl- 
of  your  streets  se.^mtd  in  no  way 
,  tiux,nvenlence  those  who  IjaJ 

their  l\igl^t  to  flit  and  twitter  up 
,'d  down  Tre.mont  street,  where  thojT 

..eir.ed  most  to  conS'^^Sf^-,  atiamsi 
Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 

Ernest  Schplling  Assists 
His  'Divertimento' 


f  ant  aisle, 


Itouss.  I's   symphonic   pn.!ii.,     '"'l  "  .v,  ' 
whnt->o„-,.all-lt,  was  performed 
first  time  In  Boston,  the  f^^^VT?  "  „lS 


as  far  a«   Interpretation-  and 

oerned,  was  Ua- 
tiiBPlred 


conivrt 

p,-i-|'(irninnco  were  roue 
baud  s  •■.Mocturnal  Procei«Bloii, 
bv  tho  poem  of  benau,  an  episode  In  his 
••Kausf  Ihut  also  led  Lls'^t  to  compose 
IlliiKtrntivc  niuslo.  h.Bn  I 

Ral.aud's  symphonic  poem  W  been  | 
played  twice  at  tl.o  .Synip.wny  co". 
i-ort.-:  conducted  by  Jfr,  Rabaud.  latei 
by  \rr  M.nueux.  It  had  been  performed 
in  Poslou  before  Mr.  Itabaud  was  per- 
suaded to  put  11  on  a  proirrain:  by  the 
(Orchestral  Club  led  hy  Mr.  Longy  In 
1903;  by  tho  N.  R.  •-<'"S«''^'^^°'T„„?r" 
chestra,  led  by  Mr.  Chad  wick  In  1!103. 

(The  reprinted  article  in  the  program- 
book  sfatod  that  the  oxoollent  Uabaud 
was  now  living  In  Boston,  although  he 
ba.s  not  visited  thl.s  city  .since  his  de- 
pnrturc  as  conductor  in  tlie  spring:  of 
Kilfl.  This  carelessness  In  proot-read- 
ing  led  some  persons  yesterday  to 
wonder  why  he  did  not  stajid  up  In  the 
hall  or  rush  Impettiously  to  tho  plat- 
form in  order  to  jicUnowledge  the  Uins;- 
protractf-'-'  o ^.^i- ■•>■'-  ^ 

As  wo  have  said,  the  performance  ol 
this  mu'ic  yeste'-day  wa*  rctnarkahle 
In  every  way.  technically  and  poetically; 
'  ne  f'f  Mr.  Koussevit^ky's  most  not*- 
V  orthv  achievements.    The  .music  Ittelf 
in|  (lese  ved  the   car'   the  conductor  and 
tho  players  bestowed  up'^n  it.    It  is  true 
thill  in  the  nuislc  preceding  the  .section 
portray Ine  th-   solemn  procession  the, 
■ntluence  of  Wagner  is  ^own,  for  there 
At  their  second  concert  last  night  In  f  re  su-gestlms  of  '"/?,^';;'f!tr' 
Jordan  h.-ill.  the  Fonzaley  quartet  con-  .•^'"tt  Ihe  hearer  is 

tented  themselves  with  two  out  of  thel  nnd  his  suff-ln-r^  >  LV' %  %rom  the 
three  Quartets  they  -usually  offer  their  turbUvi,',  n-r  does  it  ya.  f  Jrom  the 
public.     After    the    Beethoven    B   flatk'no    and  .^^."^  ^/^  hear 

quartet,  op.  18.  and  the  Brahms  C  minor,  "  crk.    It  "l'^'^'  f '  ^^""^f  ^°bie„t 

op.  51.  they  produced  a  "Divertimento"  List's  treatment  of  the  ^^me  sub  ect. 

string  nnarteti      From    the     performance     of   d  iiul> 

Symphony  one  might  geusonably  infer 


■i  lexun- 

Ciitlmiie,  l^.nu.M.-,.,  1"m.  Wa< 

the  only  on  great  today,  great  In  contin- 
uous historic  asBOclatliins.  8re»t  as  the 
capllol  of  powerful  nation,  great  {i8  the 
city  of  the  long  lino  of  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  then  Bhowcd  pic- 
ture.1,  litlll  »nJ  motion,  of  great  beauty 
and  l.itereit:  The  fahllo  of  Bt.  AuiiClo, 
St.  Peter'...  the  Vftlkan  with  the  prlv ate 
garden.-*  of  th«  PoP".  Keveral  <^^hur<  l..^* 
among  them  St.  John  Uateran  with  Us 
eharnilng  cloisters,  the  Brue«om«  cita- 
combH  of  the  Capuchins,  tlie  Bardenii 
where  Lucullus  feaBtud  and  Mcifcal  ivi 
disported  iierself  in  a  truly  MiocklnK 
manner,  the  Villa  Me.licI,  now  th-  hon[ie 
of  fortunate  takers  of  the  I'rU  d.  nonie 
the  remains  of  many  oiics  famous  Ouiid- 
ings  of  tlie  ancient  city. 

There  were  also  street  scenes  fhowing 
the  life  of  the  people;  a  restaurant 
eeiebrated  for  Its  fetluccinl.  TId  enor 
nious  crowd  blessed  by  a  Pope;  the  p'>p- 
ular  tribute  to  Mussolini  of  who-^e  abl.- 
lly  In  keeping  Italy  from  bois'.ievlam. 
Mr  Holmes  spoke  hlgvJy.  Nor  did  n* 
hesitate  to  say  that  If  .luUs  tjae.sar  h  id 
not  been  stabbed  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  tlie 
darl;  ugo?^. 

,    Mr.   Holmes  gave  much  information 
'  In  a  plea.slng  manner,  mjt  too  staisUcal, 
Inol  with  a  show  or  pedantry,  but  an 
'experienced  traveler  with  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  describing  to  a  familiar 
friend  what  he  had  seen  and  experi- 
enced. ,       ,  ,,, 

This   travelogue   will  be  shown  this 
afternoon.     The    subject    next  Friday 
evening  and  the  following  Sunday  after 
noon  will  be  "Rome,  Part  II;  Round 
About  Rome." 


Sinf  onia  Fraternity  Gives  'The ; 
Pirate's  Daughter' 


JORDAN  HALL  — "The  Pirate's 
Daughter,"  musical  comedy  in  three 
acte,  given  by  the  Sipfonia  frater- 
nity of  the  NeAV  England  Conserva- 
toiT.  Book  and  lyrics  by  George  M. 
Brown  and  Dorothea  Bassett.  Music 
by  Keith  Brown.  Directed  by  Clay- 
ton D.  Gilbei-t.  Musical  director, 
Harland  Riker.    The  cast 


by  Krnest  Schelling  for  string  quartet 
and  piano  obbligato.  Mr.  Schelling  him- 
self pl-nylng  the  piano  part. 

If  one  may  judge  by  his  title.  Mr. 
Schelling  set  out  to  be  diverting  in  this 
new   music.     Admirably  he  succeeded. 
He     wrote    seven    unconnected  little 
pleoes.  the  fii\-;t,  "lie  Jet  d'Eau."  with 
deli.trhtful  music  for  the  pianoforte  so 
vividly  illusive  that  to  listen  to  It  of  a 
hot   afternoon   would   surely  keep  one 
cool.    A  hint  of  what  Mr.  Schelling  had 
in  mind  might  have  made  the  rather 
puzzling  mu.sic  for  the  quartet  easier 
t-i   grasp.     The   piano,   with   its  bril- 
'  liant  rhythm,  also  had  the  best  of  th'e 
"Evocation ,  Catalane,"    though  there 
was  melody   for  the   strings,  Spanish 
I  enough  in  character  as  we  in  America 
I  have  been  taught   to  think  of  Spain, 
j  and  yet  not  of  the  obvious  sort. 

The  next  tliree  pieces  tlie  quartet  had 
to  itself,  a'Kashmire  song  first,  "Raga" 
by  name,  a  charming,  simple  melody, 
as  oriental  in  atmosphere  as  a  tale 
from  the  Arabian  Xiglits,  with  an  ac- 
companiment highly  fitting,  its  sugges- 
^  tlon  secured  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
rhythmi'oal  taps  on  the  box  of  the!  violins. 
The  second  piece,  Persian  In  character 
and  called  Cazai,  tliough  not  so  iiniiie- 
I  diately  attractive  as  that  of  Kashmir, 
\  carried  none  the  less  Us  charm,  and  It 
might  well  wear  the  better.  The  third, 
"A  Lullaby  for  a  Sick  Child,"  while 
pretty  enough,  seemed  of  a  sought  sim- 
plicity. 

I  For  the  "Irlandaise"  the  piano  came 
I  forward  again,  in  a  wild  Irish  song 
whicli  turned  into  a  glorious  jig,  pres- 
I  ently  to  give  way  to  the  song  again 
and  an  engaging  close.  Though  Mr. 
Schelling  by  no  means  limited  himself 
to  fiuch  harmonies  as  an  old  Irish  harp 
could  supply,  by  some  means  or  other 
he  contrived  to  infuse  his  music  with 
a  spirit  as  genuinely  Hibernian  as 
those  odd  folk  songs  Miss  Jean  Nolan 
sings;  not  all  Irish  songs,  as  we  hear 
them  furbished  up,  po.ssess  that  pecu- 
liar racial  quality,  and  in  the  E»iventh 
piece,  "The  Last  Flight,"  Mr.  Schelling 
wrote  music  of  a  surge  and  rhythmic 
vigor  that  swept  everything  before  it. 
Audiences  may  feel  thankful  that  he 
preferred  writing  agreeable  music  to 
airing  a  theory  or  two. 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  played  Mr. 
Schelling's  pieces  admirably,  while  Mr. 
Schelling  himself,  with  the  piano  lid 
left  sagaciously  halt  open,  played  with 
a  brilliancy  of  rhythm  and  a  splendor  of 
tone  a  treat  to  hear.  In  both  the  Bee- 
tJioven  and  the  Brahms  the  quartet  ap- 
peared happiest  and  most  well-sound- 
ing In  the  slow  movements  and  in  the 
entrancing  allegretto  of  Brahms,  all 
three  very  beautifully  played. 

At  the  last  concert  ef  the  season, 
March  5,  Harold  Bauer,  pianist.  wHl 
pl.-iy.  ■  R.  R.  G. 


that  the  music  did  not'appeai  strongly 
to  Mr  Koussevitzky'.s  nature,  for  the 
interpretation  was  disappointing,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  musical  structure,  which  did  not 
stand  out  boldly,  was  not  well  defined. 
One  might  also  say  that  the  inherent 
nobility  of  this  sympViony  was  net  re- 
vealed. D'Indy  is  anything  but  a  melo- 
dramatic composer:  he  Is  neither  spec- 
tacular nor  a  seeker  after  e.Mternal 
decoration.  The  pure  and  lofty  soul  of 
Vincent  dlndy  was  not  in  this  per- 
fornaance.  .  ,p 

One  hardly  knows  wnat  to   say  of 
the      hiahly      respectable      Roussel  s 
"Spring  Festival."    He  is  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  high  ideals  and  faithful  to 
them    but  we  have  yet  to  hear  mu.sic  ] 
by  him  that  warms  the  cockles  of  the  ; 
heart    or    leads    one    .to    forgot  the 
earking   cares   of   this   too  daily  Ufc. 
His    admirer.s    have    found    much  to 
praise  in  this  "Spring  Festival";  one 
speaks  of  the,:ioy  being  tempered  by 
dreamv  melanc^holy   6-68.  the  word  is 
"dreamy,"    not    "dreary");    a^id  then 
I  speaks  of  the  work  as  an  '  idyl  ;  while 
i-i   third   is   reminded   of  oriental  fee- 
tivals     i'hus  do  learned  doctors  dis- 
laaree  even   in  praise.     Mr.  Henderson 
lof  Nev/  York  is  sure  that  the  festival 
I  was  in  Paris;   that  Pan   was  leaping, 
about  snorting  a  plu=r-hat  witri  dryads 
Imasnuerading  as  "ii<5i'?,^"'l^-  f  °" 
recollection  of  the  Neuilly  festival,  with 
it.s    merry-go-rowds    '^"^  •  '^"'^ 

shouting,  we  should  say  that  M.  Rov,^- 
sel'a  soring  had  come  up,  not  slowl\ 
as  in  Coleridge-s  "C'^'-'^tf,''^'' '  '^'^ 
n  rush  and  a  bang  up  the  Avenue  du 
reule  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
iie  festival  x^ith  custo.  Tho  concert 
ended   with    a  rather   boisterous  per- 

/"^^:'^:nc:r:''^nhrr;,>eatedt^^^^ 
1  The  program  for  next  week  will  he  an 
unusual  one,  with  tho  on 
rent  instrument.  .Mojiart, 
Kachtmusik;  Handel,  Concerto.  D  ranior 
Tcr-  orga',  and  strings;  LIU  Boulans:er, 
"For  the  Funeral  of  ^  Soldier";  Cop- 
land, symphony  for  organ  ^^n^  "^-^hes- 
Liszt  "Tasso;  Lament  and  Trl- 
Nadia  Boulangei   will  ha  the 
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BURTON  H 


Burton  Holme.s  gave  the  first  of 
his  series  of  Travelogues  this  season  last 
night  in  Symrihony  Hail.  There  was  a 
'large  and  deeply  interested  audience. 
The  subject  was  Rome,  Part  1,  'im- 
mortal Rome."  Mr.  Holmes  In  his  inter- 
esting   prefatory   remarks   pointed  out 


Muriel  Mr.'?l!!eh1iin 

 El.sa  Rvuiis 

.  .Yvonne  Hearosiera 

 Donald  Sellew 

....  Ben  Russell 

 June  Falmer 

 Victor  Wrenn 

.  . .  .Mortimer  Bowe 
 May  Silvei- 

Mahmat  Singh. '.".V  ;,-^°ri''A„ri?awa 

Valeska   Naomi  Aiirtrawa 

Mr    van  der  Meer  Cherles  Pearson 

Dolores  and  Andre.. John  Coakley  and^^^_^ 

 Joseph  Lopez 

Oub   Luke  Gaskell 

p.,,K   ■■         .'  Oennaro  d'Alespaiirli-o 

 l.oulse  Beach 

Fr  tie  ■  '  ■   Florence  Owen 

.(.  illsept-   Gorman  fetr-iv^- 

Although   the   book   is   slim   antl  a. 
times  rough-hewn,  and  it  was  amus- 
ing to  hear  the  woden  shooed  gossip'^ 
uf  Leydenkirk  burst  into  sudden  com- 
ment on  the  foibles  of  examination  tlnie 
at    the    conscrvaitory.     "Tlie  Pirate.- 
Paughter"  has  a  mu.sical  score  that_  is 
rhvthmic,  fluent,  melodious  and  zestiul. 
\nd  both  the  principals  and  chorus  sang 
spontaneously,  pleasurably.    It  Is  rarely 
that  the  chorus  of  a  musical  comedy  is 
:  «n  fresh  and  sonorous  In  tone. 
'     The  appeal  of  the  musical  comedy  is 
\  to  the  eye  and  the  ear;^t  is  seldom 
;  that  th'ere  is  either  coherence  or  boUJ 
to   the  book.     It   is  enough  that  the 
libretto  givl  pretext  for  song  and  dance, 
^or  an  Inter'play  of  costume  and  setting, 
i  for    the    suggestiveness    of    color  and 
i  lights.    And,  commencing  with  a  con- , 
ventional  house  party  on  the  banks  of  j 
the    Hudson    where,    for    a  diversion, 
a  hostess  summons  a  ballet  dancer,  two 
eccentric  dancers,  a  Hindu  necromancer, 
•■The  Pirate's  Daughter"   through  the 
conjuring-    of    the    necromancer  harKs 
back  with  its  second  act  to  Holland  of 
1.300  years  ago;  to  a  stalwart  burgomas- 
ter dealing  justice  to  his  villag'ers,  to  a 
'strange    and    fascinating   hoyden  who 
has  appeared   to   perplex   the  gosr#^ps, 
to  tantalize  the  men,  and  to  an  incur- 
sion  of  pirates  with  the  help  of  the 
■hoyden,  the  chieftian's  daughter  is  dis- 

'^"There  was  the  stamp  of  the  amateur 
in  -much  of  their  pantomltne,  In  the  ges- 
turing, in  the  groupings,  but  it  J^'as  » 
pleasurable  performance  owing  to  the 
Uce'lence  of  cne  singing,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  orchestra,  the  attractiveness  and  ^ 
pleasing  voices  of  Miss  Desrosiers  and  l 
Mis.,  Palmer;  the  sturdiness  and  deep 
voice  of  Mr.  Pearson  as  the  bu 
ter.  the  amusln 
prefect  of  police. 

,er  than  is  cu.stomary  in  an  amateur 
performance.  And  the  indirect  U^.rt- 
Inff  oE  Mr.  Peveat  did  much  to  create 
'  the  pVoper  atmosphere,  without  neces- 
sitating the  harsh  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights.  There  was  a  large  and  friendly 
audience.    The  performance  w.U  he  re- 


The  Herald  has  received  this  extraor-  , 
dlnary  letter; 
Ao  the  World  Wage: 

The  BOHK  that  you  profess  to  be  i"'^''^- 
esled  In  Is  a  dirty  dig  at  the  Irish,  and, 
as  a  Bo^tonlaii    1  ^e^fcnt  It. 

(j'MACK  ABOO. 


I  As  tiio  \\'iy.ii  ,:t.'«: 

Seems  to  me  1  «aw  some  reference  in 
your  column  the  other  day  about 
"Ten  thousand  Micks 
Laid  down  their  picks." 
I  but  I  failed  to  understand  the  motive. 
Wa.?  It  a  strike  or  did  the  6  o'clock 
1  whistle  blow  7 

r.i  all  good  ex- marines  the  foUow-Ing 
I  ver.'jion,    once    popular    In  Brig.-Gen. 
"l-l  re -Eater"    Smcdley    Butler's  outflt, 
I  seems, more  conclusive: 

"Ten  thousand  gobs 
Laid  down  their  swabs 
To  lick  one  sick  marine." 

H.  V.  M. 

MRS.   MURPHY'S  CHqWDER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

About   those   overalls.     I  remember 
I  that  song  very  well,  though  tho  com- 
poser's name  I  never  knew,    T  aJiways 
admired  It,  too,  for  Its  for.thrlghtness, 
lit.'?  scorn  of  affectation.  Its  true  tinge  of 
the  soil.    A  real  folk-song.    I  think  tliat 
I  your  title  Is  not  quite  right.    As  I  re- 
member  It,    the    authentic    version  Is 
I  "Who  Threw  the  Overalls  In  Mrs.  Mur- 
I  phy's  chowder?"      A  little  better  and 
:  more  natural  title,  you'll  agree.  The 
I  choru.s  ran — 

"Who  threw  the  overalls  In  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's chowder?" 
Nobody  answered,  so  he  shouted  all  the 

louder — 

'  'Twas  a  dirty  trick  to  do,  and  I  can 
lick  the  mick  that  threw  (fermata 

ad  lib.) 

I  The  overalls  In  Mrs.  Murphy's  chow- 
der." 

Melrose,  q.  o. 


In  1866 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  correspondent  refers  to  the  great 
snowstorm  of  January  17-19,  1867,  which 
he  declares  the  gi  eatest  he  ever  knew,  j 
I  remem'ber  the  storm  very  well  indeed, 
and  agree  with  him  as  to  its  magnitude. 
He  also  refers  to  the  great  storms  of 
1888,  1893  and  1916,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  storm  of  April,  1886.  We 
hired  a  cottage  at  Ocean  Spray  that 
year,  and.  in  order  to  have  a  long  sea- 
son, took  possession  on  April  11.  A  few 
days  after  our  arrival  there  came  a  fu- 
rious snowstorm  which  buried  us  half- 
way to  the  eaves.  We  had  a  young  child 
critically  sick  with  membraneous  croup 
and  had  to  summon  our  family  physi- 
cian from  Boston.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  di:iculty  he  reached  the  house 
in  time  to  save  the  child's  life. 

GEORGE  DANA  BURRAGE. 
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;ness  of  Mr.  Russell's 
The  dancing  was  het- 


peatcd  tills  evening 


E.  G. 


HOLLVWOODCUTS 

in 

The  Star 

"Lights'    Ready!    Camera!" — thusly 
The  boss  orders  action  to  start; 
The  story's  of  life  in  the  Ghetto, 
Of  a  pure  little  gal  set  anart. 
And  swiftly  the  action  sweeps  onward 
Till  life  brings  Its  sweet  recompense, 
And  the  little  girl,  stalwart  in  virtue. 
At  last  weds  a  guy,  rich  but  dense. 
And  Oh.  the  ethereal  beauty 
When  starlet  and  juvenile  clasp; 
Though  dainty  and  pure  Is  her  motive. 
The  gold-bag  at  last's  In  her  grasp! 

And  I  can't  for  the  Ufa  of  me  help  it,- 
But  I  think  as  I  watch  her  proud  face, 
Of  the  last  time  I  saw  her  presiding 
O'er  the  till  in  a  Bronx  eating  place. 

HOLLYWOOD  TOMMY. 


BACKWARD,  TURN  BACKWARD  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
About  the  time  that  Assistant  Chief  ' 
Henry  A.  Fox  of  the  Boston  fire  dei^art- 
ment  was  serving  his  apprenticeship 
with  engine  4  on  Bulfinch  street.  Wee- 
end,  Howard  street  was  a  busy  thor- 
oughfare. The  slogan  was  "Always 
something  doing  on  Howard  street." 
What  with  Johnny  Campbell's  and 
various  other  "liquid  refreshment  em- 
poriums" running  full  blast,  several 
hotels,  poolrooms,  etc.,  doing  a  land 
office  business,  things  were  lively  on 
that  street.  Many  an  after  11  P.  M. 
fight  have  I  witnessed  that  was  tlie 
real  goods. 

At  20  Howard  street  was  J.  Tlnkham'? 
undertaking  rooms.  It  was  not  . 
funeral  home  or  funeral  parlor,  nor  ye 
I  a  mortuary,  jus't  plain  undertaking  es- 
tablishment. The  front  shop  on  How- 
ard street  was  office,  show  room  and 
Ichapel,  the  back  shop  in  the  rear  came 
almost  up  to  Austin  &  Stone's  Museum. 
Just  across  a  narrow  alley  w-as  the 
smoking  room,  where  the  talent  loafed 
between  acts.  Tinkham's  was  sort  of  a 
clearing  house  for  news  of  the  day,  and 
the  boys  would  drop  in  at  any  and  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  for  the  local 
'news. 

Many  a  game  was  invented  In  that 
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IjoiilaiiK':''.  who. 
■d    in    1918.  was 
j.uii   trugii;.  Constant 


<ack  shop,  and  this  was  one  of  them — 
■Seeing   the   Tarantula."      BUI  xtould 
flrop  In  to  get  the  news,  a^id  Fred  or 
.Jimmy  or  Charlie,  whichever  happened 
to  be  on  duty,  would  say  to  him,  "Bi"; 
did  you  ever  see  a  tarantula?"  "No." 
would  he  the  reply.    '•Well,  Joe  found 
one  In  a  'bunch  of  bananas  this  morn- 
ing, lef  s  go  and  look  at  It."   And  then 
«he  game  was  on.    The  gang  would  ad- 
journ to  .Toe's  fruit  storp.  and  Fred 
would  Bay — "Joe.  Bill  wants  to  see  the 
tarantula."    "All  right  go  in  the  store 
and  look  at  him."      So  in  they  would 
go  and  find  a  half-'barrel  that  had  he.d 
Malaga  grapes  covered  wlOi  a  wire  net- 
ting.   The  shop  was  fairly  dark,  so  Bill  , 
would  have  to  bend  over  until  nearly  | 
double  to  get  a  look.     While  he  was, 
trying  hard  to  see  the  tarantula,  one  of  j 
the  boys  would  hold  his  coat  tails  up  [ 
and  another  one  would  hit  him  w-iUi  a  , 
board   where  his  trousers  were   tight,  i 
BUI  "got  his"  and  then  the  stage  was 
set  for  the  next  victim.     "^ehold  what 
havoc  the  Scythe  of  Time  makes"— ttie  . 
•■Ancient    Landmarks"  have    vanished.  ., 
ITinkhanVs,   the  fruit  store,  Johnnies,, 
!  all  gone,  and  only  The  "°^?-J^ 
mains.    Vale.  OLD  TIMER. 

j  JANUARY  SUNSETS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Being  Indirectly  concerned  In  the 
I  school  book  business,  I  read  w  th  inter-  i 
est  G  F  S.'s  letter  in  which  he  sets  a 
Chicago  poet  right  about  the  setting  of 
the  January  sun.  „, 

By  the  almanac  the  declination  of  tho 
sun  on  Jan.  31  is  17  deg.  22  min  17  sec. 
Consequently  in  the  latitude  of  Boston 
it  will  set  a  very  little  south  of  west- 
southwest.  If  there  Is  any  irregularity 
about  the  setting,  because  of  ""fven 
horizon  or  because  of  clouds,  it  will  set 
so  much  farther  south;  it  will  also  set 
farther  south  if  the  date  is  taken  earlier 
in  January. 

I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  almanac, 
and  in  the  general  principle  that  winter 
is  the  time  when  the  sun  is  furthest 
.from  our  hemisphere,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  G.  F.  S.,  who  thought  it  set 
In  the  northwest  on  the  above  date,  is 
misinformed  as  to  which  of  the  objects 
around  hia  home  are  west  and  which  art; 
south  If  he  will  watch  the  sunset  on 
Bunker  Hill  day  he  will  see  it  In  what 
he  supposes  to  be  almost  due  north. 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 


T'.u-!  . 
born  fii 
triuniphii 

 :  —  ^-T^  7 

ill-healtii  prevented  h"«r.  from  hav- 
ing regular  musical  instruction  un- 
til, she  was  16  years,  although  .she 
was   musically   precocious.  Nadia 
formed    her   taste    and  disciplined 
her.  Then  Lili  studied  with  Georges 
Caussade;    later   with   Paul  Vidal, 
and  in  1S13.  she  did  what  no  woman 
had  eves  doge  from  the  time  the 
Paris    Conservatory    was  founded. 
«he  was  awarded  the  tirst  "Grand  ' 
I'rix  de  Rome."    There  was  a  long 
standing  prejudice  against  the  ad- 
mission   of    v.'omen    to    the  Villa 
Medicis  at  Rome,  but  jury  and  au- 
dience were  unanimous  in  award- 
ing-the  prize  to  Lili  before  her  com- 
peting contata.  "Faust  and  Helen," 
had  been  one-tl-.lrd  performed. 

She    went   to    Rome    and  there 
worked  diligently  for  a  year  in  spite 
of  her  wretched  health.     The  w-ar 
obliged  her  to  return  to  Paris.  In 
IDIG-IG,  sick  as  she  was,  she  was 
ijusy  as   a   member  of  a  Franco- 
American    committee    in    aid  of 
French  musicians.     She   was  once 
again  in  Rome,  but  only  for  a  little 
time.    Her  courage  was  indomitable. 
Even  on  her  sick  bed  she  busieil 
bcr.self  by  sketching  musical  Ideas. 
The    list   of    her   compositions  in- 
cludes works  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,   the  129tli  psalm,  a 
"Hindu    Prayer,"    a    "Pie  Jesu," 
songs,  etc'    She  had  nearly  com- 
nlcted  a  lyri-  drama.  Maeterlinck's 
■'I'rlnccss  Walclne." 

■■For  the  Funeral  of  a  Soldier" 
v.as  composed  v.-Uen  she  was  'IS 
^  ears  old.  It  was  suggested  by  •. 
Ijoem  of  de  Miisset's.  _ 

Henri  Prunieres  said  of  LUi:  tici^ 
sublime  resignation  in  tho  face  of 
death    seemed    to    bring    forlh  t.ie 
-  lull  beauty  of  lier  genius.  ' 


ORGANIST  C 


1 


Nadiu  Boulanger,  who  will  appear 
as  organist  at  the  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Svmphony  Orchestra  this  week, 
belongs  to  a  very  musical  family. 
Her  grandfather   and   father  were 
instructors  In  the  Paris  conservatory 
and  her  sister.  Lili,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  won  a  high  reputation  as, 
a  composer  before  she  died.  Miss 
Nadia    won    many    honors    as  a 
student  in  the  conservator!-,  chief] 
among  them  a  nrst  prize  in  hai - 
monv.  a  first  prize  in  piano  accom- 
paniment, organ,  conterpoint.  fugue, 
and  in  1908  the  second  "Grand  Pnx 
de    Rome."      She    was  graduated 
wh^n  she  was  16  years  old. 

For  the  last  14  years  she  has  been 
the  assistant  of  Dallier.  professor 
of  harmony  at  the  Paris  conserva- 
tory and  his  assistant  as  organist 
at  the  Madeleine.  She  is  professor 
of  harmony  at  the"  American  con- 
vervatory.  Fontainebleau;  professor 
of  organ,  harmony,  counterpoint  and 
lu-uc  at  the  Paris  Normal  Music 
school,  critic  of  the  Monde  Musical. 
She  is  associated  with  several  musi- 
cal societies. 

sh»  is  favorably  known  also  as  ;i 
,,mposer.    She  and  the  late  Raoul 
•ugno.  who  is  remembered  in  Bos- 
by  his  brilliant  piano  playing, 
rote  an  opera,  "The  Dead  City,". 
,r  w.-.:cli  d'Annuzio  made  a  special 
ji-sion  of  the  play  in  which  Duse 
gave  a  memorable  performance. 

She  will  not  appear  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  week  as  a  com- 
poser, but  as  an  organist  and  a 
teacher,  tor  she  tavghl  Mr.  Cop- 
land, whose  symphony  for  organ 
and  oichesira  is  dedicated  to  her 
and  she  gave  Wssons  to  her  sister 
LUl,  whose  "For  the  Funeral  of  a 
Soldier"    will   bp    ,,(rformod.  Sbo 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Schelling  and  Symphony  Mu- 
sicians Play  to  Large  Jordan 
Hall  Audience 

At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  morning, 
Ernest  Schelling,  with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  gave  the 
third  of  his  concerts  for  children.  His 
program  included  the  following  orches- 
tral excerpts:  Quilter,  Overture;  Holy, 
Romance  for  the  Harp;  Weber,  Ro- 
mance, from  Second  Concerto;  Schubert, 
Moment  Musical;  BraHms,  Hungarian 
Dance;  Handel,  "See,  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes";  Stravinsky,  "Berceuse" 
from  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu";  Haydn,  Fare- 
well Symphony. 

For  this  concert  Mr.  Schelling  con- 
tinued his  discussion  of  the  wood  wind 
section,  choosing  for  his  soloists  Mr. 
Holv  the  harpist;  Mr.  Sand,  clarinet- 
ist "and  Mr.  Laus  as  the  bassoon  player. 
As  in  hfs  previous  concerts.  Mr.  Schel  - 
ing  made  interesting  and  amusing  his  , 
brief  tales  on  the  development  of  the 
harp,  telling  of  how  Hs  tonalities  were 
changed;  of  the  clarinet,  the  B  flat, 
the  A  aAd  the  bass;  and  of  the  bassoon 
and  the  contrabassoon,  illustrating  eacn 
comment  with  picaresque  slides  and  Q 
soloist  from  the  orchestra. 

Preluding   his   playing   of   the   Chi  - 
dren's  Overture  from  QuUter's  "Baby's 
0,,era"   he   played  on   the  piano  each 
of  th^  tolk  songs  incorporated  in  it, 
demanded  that  his  audience  hum  them, 
be  amuted  with  his  quaint  pictures.  And, 
so  h"  concert  ranged 
ture  to  the  "Berceuse     from  St^^^  ^ 
skv's     "T/Oiseau    de    >cu.      and  tiie 
rrUto  and  Adagio  of  Haydn's  "Vare- 
weU  Symphony."  with  each  T^aver  fol- 
In-line    his    .score    by    the    light    or  .i 
ande    and    one    by   one   slinping  outi 
11  n  c-oncert  hall,  until  at  the  last. 
°L  i  wer     o'niy  the  first  of  the  first 
tiolins  an.i  the  first  of  the  second  and 
Mr    Ichelling   to  bear  the  burden  of 

"^R^^re  %rens"-  made  engrossing  by 
the  personality  and  the  sympathy  of 
Mr  Schelling  and  the  intense  interest 
of  his  large  audience  who  have  entered 
qultl  mtf  his  mood,  and  respond  to 
eaoh  ot  Wb  inquirie*. 


Had  those  who  enjoyed  Ehar.-'.    Andro. le.s  and  , the  \..o  - 
Cteplev  Theatre  last  week  read  "The  Lion  and  the  Uniforni"  by  Octaves 
*y  Cohen,  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  Jan.  3  ?  We 
ToTe fo'r'heiv  enjoyment  would  ^-/^  f  ^'^  ^  '   7r    Ista  ; 
night  Pictures  Corporation,  Inc.,  got  rid  of  /J;/; 
r  iK^i.  hv  insistin-  that  in  a  new  picture  lie  should  fight  ^ith  a  Hon. 
Ho?  L^ilv  Flori^n  Slappey  persuaded  Mr.  Gribble  to  play  the  heroic 
IZ.  bv  telli"ng  him  the  story  of  Androcles  and  promising  hmi  that  he, 
sLppe;,  :"uld  put  a  thorn  in  theUon;s_paw     It's  a  most  amusing  story, 
some  one  has  said  that  in  these  years  audiences  do  not  appreciate 
nH  s-  that  the  age  of  satire  has  passed,  though  never  was  there 
T    need  for  U    We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  stir  caused  by 
?T    d  Cran    White's  "New  Gospel  of  Peace";  and  later  the  reception 
!;  -Gin.  ;  Bab.^    B  rnard  Shaw  is  satirical  enough,  but  he  is  also  in 
tntmlrous  Ind  witty,  and  an  audience  plumes  itself  on  its  intelhgence 

"  Horsebae..  is  delightfti.    ^^^^  - 

possible  t.at  --^t^:jjr::::::^TcL.. 

anythmg  funnier  ^^^^^       ^^^/^^^^  ^^o  describes  his  series  of  promo- 

.el.-"Homer  is  sick"-distinguished  himself  as  ar  actor  m  his  days 
""^^^^^^  for  "popular-  music  as  a  commercial  propos. 
tion.riprper  s'erial  poets,  the  dancing  ^^^^^^J^  :, 
the  present  day,  the  beliefs  and  stnvmgs  of  the  suddenlj 
these  legitimate  subjects  for  satirical  thrusts  . 

Mi  •  Boulanger  will  play  the  organ^at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
.eelf^Brrr  Bostl  V^phony  o--^^ ^  ^ 

symphony  hall,  the  ^^^^^t::^  ^  ^ ^  ^^^^^^ 

prominent  part  was  i.ixpossible,  for  the  organ  » 

affair.  In  S>^phony  hall  Messrs.  Goodrich,  Mar^iaH,  Bonn 

have  been  soloists.  Mr.  Goodrich  played  a  concerto  "^"^5^^^'^ 

Juiscrfption  concert  of  the  organ  in  Sympjiony  hall.  Oct.  19,  1900. 

in  November,  1893,  a  French  woman.  Mine^  Lucie  P^^^^^^^^ 
Boston,  gave  a  concert  in  ^hich  s^^^^^  ZLltt^^^  interested  in 

hangs  a  curious  tale.  In  '^^V  ,.vtp/palicot  who,  as  a  maiden,  rejoiced 
"the  artistic  career"  of  Mme.  Georges  P'*'^,'*^; J '  p'^^^erre  in  his  life  of 
in  the  name  of  Lucie  Schneckenburger.    (L^^s  Pa  jeri  ^ 

i-Gounod"  says  that  her  baptismal  --.7  hfpS'  Conservatory,  where 
Bom  at  Batignolles  n  ^S'' ' '  ''"j^  •  g^e  studied  the  organ  with 
she  took  a  minor  prize  xor  piano  Pla>jn8-  ^  Batignolles 

Guilmant  and  officiated  at  times  as  ojg^n^^J^  o^  f^^^  pedal-piano.  Gounod 
and  the  Trinite.  but  her  specialty  ^vas  play  ng  t^c  pe  P  ^^^^^^ 
.-ished  "to  flatter  her  talent"-a  court^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  he/  a  suite.  .  <=on'=erto  "f  their  cKcellent  life  of  Gounod, 

interpreter."  Vv>v(\  with  players  from  Colonne's 

She  save  a  concert  in  the  balle  Eiard  ^^\^|L}    f,    ,jj     •  Qauthier^ 
orchestra  in  1890.     This  led  the  facetious     Willy  (Henri 
Villars)  to  write  disrespectfully  about  lU  ^^^tin^ental  passages  with 

"After  a  flirtation  ^^ith  the  Madonna  and  sent,m^  ^^^^^^^ 

the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  M.  '^l^^'^'^^^J^^'XT^  M  came  to 

Muse,  Mile.  Lucie  Palicot,  who,  thm  ™  excellent 

dance  her  legs  on  a  pedal-piano  ""'i^^.^Yi  wJs  indeed?  to  trample 

^nderioir^nrsh^^r^^^^^  -'^ 

Miss!" 


organ  teacher. 


It  was  about  1890  that  Gounod,  in  spite  of  S/S;^^ S^s^ofS 
ing  the  United  States  for  four  months  "  ^^/^^J^,!;  addition,  his 
1,000,000  francs  ^^^^  -  ^'^^^^'^^f'^^'^^^^^^  and  all  the 

traveling  expenses  and  the      t  ^^^^         ^^^^^      eome  with  her 

expenses  for  a  companion.    Did  i..„f  f,.o,n  the  journey;  they 

in'l8937    Atanyratehi^.relatu;esdi^^^^^^^^^  ^l^^.n^y.  He 

thought  it  better  for  hjj^  to  pas.  the  summer  together  as 

,.ote:  "I  think,  ^J^t^Z^l^^^^  -  especially  for 
best  I  can  oefore  J«  Yoil.  iourne  I  feel  more  and  more  each  day  how 
S  iT^il^^be^S^wiih  miS  and  devoid  of  grandeur." 

One  reads  in  newspapers  of  ^ond^^iat  film^ay^^ij^rea^ 
mously  the  sale  of  books  on  which  the  pla^s  aie  based,  ana 
authors.  .  ,    „  ^     rnimtrv  book-shop  which 

"Wo  tea.-,'-  s«ys  the  0«>'>  „<='''r°'r/,  " the  showing  of  the 
has  sold  900  copie,  of  'Noire  .'"^''i^l^V'he  popul.rity  of  th. 

«„^;.7hS:."^:':to^r»M 

C^t'l  .»""^»  erro„n„ee  L,...^.  n,aae  hi. 

bow  as  Robin  Hood."  r»„,„„"  mn«t  be  surprised  to  find 

out  X^l^  K^vj^^-J^^iAcene^ of  the  novel. 
Many  of  us  read  Conan  Boyle's  i^vel  ^l^  L^st  J^-ld.^  jhen  ^ 

T.as  lirst  published  and  new  find  f  ^^^fj^^'^^^Aon,  becomes  Mrs. 

play.    In  the  novel   the- belov;ed  one,  GUd  s  Hun  e^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Potts  during  the  absence  of  Malone  and  t n  s  ginger-haired 
lover  to  do  some  daring  ^^1^-^"^,,^'^,^^  Lord  Roxton  for 

man  who  is  a  solicitor  s  clerk,  ""^^  ^.j.^t  is  shown  in  the 

-^J^-^rJ^-SJ^:"^^  the  adapters  .  Doyle, 
novel  were  wi^c  in  their  day  and  generation. 


'I'll  uiid 


\   i,iu  .  MM  .  uit^r    ,.i-.d  miinuscript*  written  by  l'ani(-i 

ic'inn.-,  also  pictures  an.l  persoiml  souvenirs  of  sinper-s  conductors  and 
>oser<  has  boen  csinblitihed  at  the  Covcnt  Garden  Opera  House  and 
be  open  daily  to  the  public.  There  are  only  two  similar  collections 
he  world,  it  is  said;  one  at  the  Opera  in  Pans;  the  other  at  La  Scala 
»in|.Iiliin-  Letters  from  Gounod  about  the  production  of  "Faust"  at  Co- 
vi  Giirdon  recall  the  fact  that  Mnie.  Carvnlho,  the  oriRinal  Marguerite, 
itoTng  tlif  t'«»'t  in  London  drew  this  remark  from  the  Times:  "She  walks 
thi  stajrc  with  the  placid  composure  and  muscular  ripidity  of  a  som- 
nsiibulist.  "  , 

Mnic.  .\Ielba  will  c;<rich  this  museum.  She  will  present  to  it  a  marble 
bii;  of  herself. 

Would  that  some  one  could  and  would  write  a  history  of  The  Boston 
Ojra  House  under  the  management  of  Henry  Russell!  It  would  of  course 
b<iubli-.hed  in  a  very  limited  edition  and  at  a  price  that  would  discourage 
Jc  lovers  of  back-stage,  dressing-room  and  foyer  scandal.    The  book 


ud  it  did.    I  can  soc  Nape  Lothin 
luar  the  strains  of  "William  ^ell, 
skillful  leadership. 


orchestra,  and  even  now 
illy  rendered,  under  his 
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orchcstrM  oftoiv  containing 
id  the  entre  acte  music  at 


^•jild  make 
in" 


what  Horace  Greeley  used  to  call  "mighty  intcrefiting  read- 


.\lr.  Clive  spared  the  public  a  revival  of  "The  Private  Secretary"  ^t 
stmas  time,  but  London  saw  the  farce  in  the  supposedly  joyous  season, 
man  who  Ijrst  played  the  part  of  the  Secretary  is  still  living.  His 
0  is  Arthur  Holmore.  The  son  of  a  former  minor  canon  of  Cantcr- 
Calhedral.  he  now  goes  round  with  the  bag  during  the  offertory  at 
tJHrnabas  in  I'imlico.  He  is  seldom  seen  on  the  stage,  but  is  still  a  : 
j:;y  entertainer."  ^  j 

'i^ernai-d  Shaw,  translating  "Jitta's  Atonement"  by  Trebitsch— the  . 
■tation  was  produced   in  London  on  .Ian.  26— say?   that   Viennese  ^ 
jnticism  might  be  unintelligible  to  an  Anglo-American  audience  with- 
er. mui;ical  accompaniment;   so   he  has   planed   away   "the  turgid  I 
:escences  of  emotion  v/hich  ho  thinks  England  would  not  endure." 

third  act  began  "to  fade  away  entirely  beneath  the  pressure  of  | 
A  ian  'atmosphere,'  and  a  drama  in  the  grand  style  became  a  domestic 
rior.  with  Mr.  Shaw  as  majordomo.    .    .    .    Mr.  Shaw  drives  home 
point  thiit  the  results  of  infidelity  arc  neither  so  serious  as  romantic 
mft  would  make  out  nor  so  trivial  as  conventional  farce  presents  them. , 

he  does  it  with  a  considerable  discharge  of  his  best  squibs,  and  Lenk- 
11,  a  vain,  blustering  little  creature  of  the  academic  world,  becomes  a 
t  for  the  best  kind  of  Sliavian  invective  against  the  mandarins  oi' 

I    From  a  Bundle  of  Letters  j 


iThe 


Old  Continental   and   "Black  Crook," 
"Jimmy"  Ring  at  the  Museum 

The  Herald  has  received  several  letters  which  should  interest  the  older 
t«neration  of  theatregoers.  And  here  is  a  letter  of  contemporaneous  In- 
Iterest: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Heral-l: 

I  recall  the  old  Continental,  in  its  first  season  under  the  management 
of  B.  F.  Whitman— the  season  of  1866  and  1867,  and  what  a  memorable 
company  he  had.  That  was  in  my  "shining  morning  face,"  schoolboy- 
days,  "creeping  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school' —the  old  Dwight  school^ 
still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  on  Springfield  street,  at  the  "South 
jend,"  then  known  also  as  "Tlie  Neck."    Pretty  fat  neck  now. 

The  lure  of  the  theatre  got  me  even  then,  and  with  a  classniate, 
Charley  Waterman,  we  trudged  down  to  nearly  every  matinee  at  the  Con- 
tinental to  "supe"  for  the  imaginary  stipend  of  25  cents,  which  proved  to 
he  a  chimera,  literally  "an  incongruous  conception  of  the  fancy,"  for  not  a 
penny  of  that  appropriation  ever  reached  the  inner  recesses  of  my  trousers. 


There  were  real  orche.slri. •  those  day 
soloists  of  rare  disinction.  '11  uverturrs 
that  time  wafi  often  well  wortii  the  prica  paid  for  the  entire  cnter»lir^ 
ment.'  Thcro  must  be  people  who  recall,  a  I  do,  Koppitz  ai)d  (Jatlin  and 
John  Braham. 

Many  also  will  recall  the  many  year.s  of  genial  and  kindly  Nape 
Lothian  while  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  a  feature  of  every  cnlcrHjiinment, 
the  bacic  of  whose  head  was  a  "landmark"  to  the  audience.  It  was  said 
that  once  on  presenting  himself  at  the  window  of  some  bank  to  get  a 
check  cashed,  where  he  war,  not  known,  the  ckrk  told  him  he  would  have 
to  be  identified,  but  finally  iiftar  an  explanation  the  clerk  said:  "Please 
take  off  your  hat  and  turn  your  icl:  to  me."  whicl»  he  did,  when  the  clerk 
said:    "That  will  do,  I'm  satisfie  1." 

I  recall  the  gentleness  i.n>  iiarm  of  manutr  of  William  Wari-en, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatc..  actors  this  country  has  ever  produced, 
but  to  the  present  generation,  in  the  "who  the  devil  is  he?"  class.  The 
courte-ty  He  ever  showed  to  the  minor  members  of  the  company,  entirely 
without  condescension,  and  the  aid  and  advice  he  was  always  willing  to 
give  yet  never  forced  upon  anyone,  is  something  to  recall  with  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

And  "Jimmy"  Ring — 1  dare  to  call  him  tiiat  now,  although  I  would 
not  have  presumed  to  do  so  at  that  time;  dear,  fat,  chubby,  good,-nature(l 
Jimmy  Ring,  he  too  was  always  kindly  and  helpful.  Among  the  many 
things  that  I  recall  in  those  early  days  of  struggle  was  one  occasion  at 
rehearsal;  I  had  been  on  for  one  scene,  and  standing  at  the  back,  watching 
I  the  progress  of  the  play,  and  incidentally  waiting  for  my  next  entrance 
i  cue,  when  I  felt  a  hand  placed  gently  upon  my  shoulder,  and  upon  looking 
around,  the  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Ring  v/a.5  near  my  own. 

To  me,  at  that  time,  this  in  itself  was  a  great  honor  for  one  of  his 
position  to  .so  distinguish  me,  but  he  lioon  modified  my  surprise  by  say- 
ing: 

"My  boy,  there  is  a  man  sitting  up  there  in  the  gallery,"  pointing 
•with  his  finger,  "'and  he  has  paid  25  cents  for  his  seat.  That  man  is  just 
as  much  entitled  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  as  the  man  down  there  who 
has  paid  a  dollar.    Don't  forget  that." 

That  was  all,  and  he  moved  away  as  I  hastened  to  thank  him,  and  1 
never  ceased  to  thank  him,  for  I  never  forgot  it. 


I  wonder  if  the  night  watchman  at  Osgood's  Furniture  Store  over 
'i6*rs  the  wail  of  "The  Black  Crook,"  for  there  is  where  its  first  produc- 
tion in  Boston  occurred,  and  what  was  then  thought  to  be  so  very  wicked, 
ran  for  21  weeks. 

Jan.  7,  1867,  wa.-,  the  date  of  the  first  performance,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  becoming  a  matinee  demon,  as  well  as  a  "Retainer,"  whatever  that  is, 
tut  at  all  events,  I  wore  a  uniform,  several  sizes  too  large  for  me,  and  I 
carried  a  spear,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  went  into  action  with  it, 
or  covered  myself  with  any  particular  glory  by  my  prowess. 


After  many  years  I  began  to  realize  the  value  of  the  recompense  I 
received  in  the  memories  I  have  of  James  Lewis,  the  Greppo,  fascinatig, 
dainty  Kitty  Blanchard  as  Carline,  and  I  can  still  hear  her  sing  "You 
Naughty,  Naughty  Men";  Fanny  Davenport,  the  sumptuous,  as  Amina; 
sweet,  gentle  Louisa  Meyers,  the  modest  Stalacta;  H.  A.  Weaver,  the 
"Crook,"  whose  descent  I  assisted  in  when  he  paid  the  penalty  just  before 
the  "Transformation  Scene,"  by  jabbing  him  with  my  red-hot  pitchfork, 
s  he  disappeared  down  the  trap;  John  Davies,  the  inexorable  Zamiel; 
iW.  H.  Sedley  Smith,  a  fine  old  man  then,  the  Von  Puff engruntz ;  Mrs. 
L..  B.  Perrin,  the  only  Jady  who  ever  played  Rudolphe,  I  think,  and  Dan 
Maginnis,  "Handsome  Dan,"  the  man  of  many  friends,  as  Dragonfin,  the 
athletic  demon. 


Another  member  of  that  company  was  Miss  M.  Parker,  the  "second 
old  womatr,"  who  played  the  parts  after  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  the  recent  death 
of  the  son  of  Jimmy  Ring  brings  to  mind  an  incident  concerning  the  thrco 
— Ring,  his  son  and  Miss  Parker, 

They  lived  up  on  the  western  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  the  Rings  and  ^liss 
Parker,  not  far  from  each  other,  and  one  morning,  after  an  evening  when 
Mr.  Ring  was  out  of  the  bill,  he  wished  to  know  what  the  "call" 'was  for 
that  morning— and  telephones  had  not  then  been  invented. 

Being  aware  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Parker  had  been  concerned  in  the 
previous  night's  play,  and  that  she  would  be  likely  to  know  what  was  to 
be  rehearsed  that  morning,  if  anything,  he  dispatched  his  son  over  to  her 
and  on  ringing  her  bell  the  lady  herself  appeared  at  the  door. 

Recognizing  the  child,  she  inquired  to  know  what  she  could  do 
for  him. 

"Father  wants  to  know  what  the  call  is." 

Miss  Parker,  being  tall  and  majestic,  and  little  Jimmy  quite  the 
reverse,  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  did  not  always  hear  distinctly,  even 
when  lips  and  ears  were  on  the  level,  replied: 

"The  gall?  The  gall  is  a  little  sack  containing  the  bile  that  is  very 
bitter,  which  is  discharged  through  a  duct  into  the  duodenum.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  your  father  did  not  know  that." 

Jimmy  Ring  was  a  comedian  and  if  he  did  not  apprceiate  the  humor 
of  that  message  my  memory  is  at  fault. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  am  departing  from  my  usual  custom  in  sending  you  the  enclosed 
comment  upon  :^Ir.  Craven's  play.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  Mr, 
Craven's  amusing  comedy,  embodying  a  helpful  truth  of  life  as  it  con- 
cerns fathers  and  sons,  who  need  a  little  light  upon  their  probiem  at  this 
moment,  is  v.-ell  worth  seeing  and  deserves  better  support  than  it  is  having 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  seek  the  better  things  in  our  theatres. 

Second,  I  feel  that  any  lever  that  can  be  applied  in  order  to  lift  back 
into  our  theatre  seats  the  older  playgoers  who  have  lost  heart  and  reduced 
their  attendance  to  rather  a  deplorable  state,  for  the  good  of  drama  in 
general  in  Boston,  ought  to  be  brought  into  service.  Now  is  a  good  tim« 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  good  dramatic  undertakings  on  our  staged. 

Tufts  College.  ALBERT  H.  GILMER. 


The  memory  of  those  people  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  two  bits 
aow  that  all  are  gone — unless  it  be  that  Louisa  Meyers  may  still  inhabit 
the  earth.  She  after  several  seasons  at  the  Boston  Museum  married 
Eaton  S.  Drone,  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald.  I  wonder 
!lf  she  be  still  living. 

The  "Transformation  Scene"  in  those  days  was  thought  to  be  a 
ing  and  necessary  climax  to  every  spectacl  3 — Cinderella  had  provided 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-Symphony    Hall.   3:30   P.    M.     Fritz   Kreisler,   vlolln.st.  Seo 
special  notice.  .  , 

St.   James   Theatre.   3:30   P.    M.     People's   Symphony  orchestra, 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  as  guest.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Athletic  Association,  8  P.  M.     Rudolf  Laubenthal,  tenor, 
and  thfl  Vannini  Symphony  Ensemble.    See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Felix  Salmond,  violonrelllst,  assisted 

by  Frank  Sheridan,  pianist.    See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan    Hall,    3    P.    M.     Tina  FilipponI 
i  ^..M+^eiA  i»«r4  Pimiie.  G  minor; 

Infante,   El  Vito; 


young  Italian 

pianist.    Bach-Liszt,  Fantasle  and  Fugue,  G  minor;  Chopin,  S.nMa, 
B    minor;    Granados,    Coloflino;    Albenlz,  Trlana; 
Liszt,  Hungarian  fthapsody,  No.  13. 

•'"^'^Bed^ttl'-T^io.  "kerthoven"  TH:."'op.  97;   ^.ende,ssohn.  Tn., 
for  the  first  time  in  oston,  Paul  Juo; 


Burgln- 

D  minor,  and, 


last  concert  of  the  FoK« 


tamer* 


ITS 


THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Harvard  Gle.e  Club,  Dr.  Davison, 
conductor,  assisted  by  Dusojna  Giannini.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan   Hall,  8:15  P.  Arthur  Hartmann,  violinist,  and  Mario 

MIkova,  pianist.    The  progtam  will  Include  Grieg's  violin  sonata,  G 
major;  piano  pieces  by  RacVimaninov,  Scott,  Chopin,  Schubert. Lis--:?? . 
violin  plecer  by  Tchaikovsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Karganov,  and  at  m» ' 
.end  Brahms's  violin  sonata,  O  minor,  op.  108. 

FRIDAY  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.     Sixteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor;  Nadia  Boulanger, 
Golo  organist.  See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Walter  Hansen,  pianist,  member  ot 
the  N.  E.  Conservatory  faculty  and  a  prize  winner.  P.  E.  Bach^ 
Rondo  El  pressivo;  MacDowell,  Norse  Sonata;  Cluck  -  Friedman.  Balled 
of  Blessed  Spirits;  Llsrt,  Concert  Etude,  F  minor,  and  Petrarch's 
Sonnet  No.  104;  Gabrilowitsch,  Caprice  Burlesque;  Scriabin,  Prelude, 
G  flat,  op.  16;  Chopin,  Prelude,  F  major;  Paganirl-Llszt,   La  Cam- 

''^"symphony  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert. 


ir.  S.  M.  writes:  "A  United  States 
I  senator  who  says  'avocation"  when  he 
j  means  'vocation'  should  keep  away  from 
;  Massachusetts."" 

I    "Well,  this  United  States  senator  sins 
in  good  company— with  Defoe.  Macau- 
!  lay.  Thomas    Moore,  Charles  Dickens, 
I  Buckle.    We  admit  that  they  misused 
I  the  word,  but  few  today  are  "beastly 
particular  In  their  English." 
'     "Avocation"   first  meant  the  calling 
away  or  withdrawal  of.  a  person  from 
an     employment,     diversion     of  the 
thoughts.    In  this  sense  the  word  Is  ob- 
solete  or  archaic.    It   came   to  mean 
the  condition  of  being  called  away,  or 


T,  Mr    Aab  unacquainted  wifn  Mark 
TvAin-s  story  about  the  Bibl.oul  pano- 
9    u^w  thP  wretched  man  hired  to 

n:Z^:V  L  P  odigai  s'n";  how  "A 
nfe  on  the  Ocean  Wave"  was  .singularly 
'n^ppToprlate :  how.  the  raising  of  I^.a- 
ruswas  accompanied  by  Come  ^ise 
Up  William  Ridley  (or  was  it  Riley  .) 
■and  conifj  along,  with  me. 

EDITORIAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
\.s  the  World  Wags: 
Economy  In  municipal  affairs  is  sen- 


the  condition  of  being  called  away,  or  i  sometimes  it  is  quit 

having  one's  attention  diverted;         i     ,f '^^^^^^^^^^^  Kor  tbre 


traction.  » 

Then  "that  which  has  the  effect  ot 
calling  away  or  withdrawing  one  from 
an  occupation.    Tlence,  a  minor  or  less  | 
Important  occupation,  a  bywork." 

"But,  as  In  many  cases,  the  business 
which  called  away  was  one  of  equal  or 
greater  Importance,  the  new  meaning 
w-as  Improperly  foisted  upon  the  word: 
ordinary  employment,  usual  occupation, 
vocation,  calling." 

Richard     Grant     WTilte.  protesting 
against  the  misuse  of  "avocation."  said 
In  his  superior  manner:  "How  it  was 
that  'avocation'  came  to  be  used  In  a 
sense  directly  opposed  to  Its  real  mean- 
ing I  cannot,  of  course,  say  positively; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  was  merely 
through  that  pretentious  Ignorance  or 
that  slovenliness  in  speech  to  which  we 
owe  the  greater  number  of   the  per- 
versions of  language."    He  admits  that 
the  misuse  in  his  day  (1880)  was  to  be 
found  In  such  journals  as  the  London 
Times,  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Specta- 
tor  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "which  rep- 
resent the  best  English  of  the  day.    and  | 
uLso  in  the  books  of  writers  of  high 
reputation.    But  he  insisted  that  this 
use  of  "avocation"  by  hundreds  ot  good 
writers,  as  Buckle,  "so  learned  and  so 
painstaking  about  his  style."  does  not 
and  cannot  make  it  right.    "There  goes 
something  beside  the  mere  repetition  of 
a  word  in  a  certafei  sense  to  the  making 
ot  normal  language.  .  .  .  And  the  word 
itself  might  well  be  dropped,  whether 
used  rightly  or  \n-ongly,  in  favor  of  a 
plainer  and  simpler  one.    Thus  where 
in  'The  Cruise  of  the  Galatea  it  is  said 
•a'he  laborers  are  able  In  the  hottest 
weather  to  carry  on  their  usual  avoca- 
tions without  ^danger,'  it  might  much 
better  have  been  written  that  they  were 
able  to  'do  their  daily  work,'  etc. 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

.V  sign  in  a  cobbler's  shop  on  Charles 
street  reads  as  follows: 

"Pedal  ligaments  artistically  Illumin- 
ated and.  lubricated  for  the  infinitesimal 
remuneration  of  10  cents." 

It  makes  even  Bostonians  sit  up  and 
take  notice.    ^^^^^^^  BII.LIXGS. 


ONLY  A  SCRUB  WOMAN 

(VdT  in  Cam.leu  Dally  Courier) 
WOMAX-Lavatory  technician,  pi-efer- 
ablv  resident  of  Camden  or  slclnlty. 
Apply  Cooper  Hospital. 

APPROPRIATE  MUSIC 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,.„„„,.iv 
Has  this  subject  ever  Ticen  Properly 
Tfated?    Examples  are  many,  and  the 
:ollowing  at  once  occurs  to  me: 

(1)   When  the  Union  army  oward  the 
.-nd  of  the  civil  war  emerged  from  the, 
;  scene  of  the  protracted  and  '""'"derous 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  the  first  band 
struck  up  a  then  popular  canip-meet  ng  i 
!  tunc,  "Ain't  I  Glad  to  Get  Out  of  the, 
'  Wilderness."  „    _  „^ 

I     (2)    When  Wilhelm  IT.  .German  Em- 
■  peror.   went  to  visit,  his  grandmother] 
latter  a  long  estrangement    as  his  im- 
perial yacht  steamed  into  Southampton 
Ihe  welcoming  Bnlish  f;a"'J  ^^^mf  We 
a  tune,  then  familiar:    "Oh,  Willie.  \\  e 
'  Have  Jlissed  You." 

I  (3)  In  a  prominent  Boston  church  a 
rfunday  or  two  ago.  the  visiting  preacher 
I  gave  a  pacifi:?t  discourse,  setting  out 
i  how  wrong  it  is  to  foster  the  m'"tarlst 
vnlrit  by  Defense  day  and  the  like,  con- 
cluding: "We  will  close  our  service  by 
singing  hymn"  so-ai.d-so— ol  wnicii  the 
tune  was  "Dculsohland  Ueber  Alle.s.  ' 
However  fitting,  thi.s  was  unscriptural. 
for  (Prov.  1,  IT)  "Surely  In  vain  the  net 
Is  spread  in  tiie  sight  of  any  bird. 

CH-\RL,ES-EDWARD  AAB. 


the  contrary.  For  instance:  For  tliree 
months  I  liave  been  trying  to  get  from 
the  Public  Branch  Library  of  Boston  &■ 
copy  of  Edward  P.  Mitchell's  "RecoUec-  , 
tions  of  an  Editor."  I  have  been  able  1 
to  obtain  a  history  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  under  the  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  three  Bowles,  "Forty  Years 
ot  Newspaperdom.*'  and  other  works 
pertaining  to  the  public  press,  but 
Mitchell's  popular  work  has  evaded  me. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  only  one  copy  of 
it  in  the  whole  Boston  Public  Library. 
It  seems  to  be  poor  judgment  econom- 
ically failing  to  buy  another  copy  of  a 
work  so  much  sought  after. 

1  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier 
when  Mr.  Mitchell  did  night  locals  for  15th. 
the  Sunday  edition,  and  also  wrote  for 
other  papers  on  various  topics,  includ- 
ing "The  Woman  in  the  Gallery,"  An 
amusing  satire  on  proceedings  in  our 
local  House  of  Representatives,  giving 
the  feminine  view  of  the  often  ridiculous 
doings  of  Bay  state  legislative  repre- 
sentatives', 
j  Frank  Millet  Vas  also  a  prominent 
'  figure  in  the  old  Courier  office.  He  went 
down  bravely  in  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic 
after  the  women  passengers'  .safety  had 
been  assured.  He  was  a  finished  wielder 
of  the  journalistic  pen  as  well  as  an 
artist  of  note.  .    ,  ^ 

Then  there  was  Joseph  Bradford,  who 
wi-ote  over  the  nom  de  plame  ofvJay 
Bee.  He  was  a  cadet  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  who  was  allowed 
to  resign  from  the  service  on  account 
of  some  apparently  slight  breach  of  dis- 
cipline. He  was  a  Tennesseean,  had  the 
southern  gift  of  expression  and  was  as 
amusing  as  his  friend  Stuart  Robson, 
who  wrote  for  the  Courier  an  entertain- 
in"  skit  about  his  peculiarities  of  his- 
trionic speech.  Then  there  was  Robert 
Craig,  ■ntiose  impersonation  of  'the  hero- 
ine o£  his  own  extravaganza,  "Don 
Juan,"  at  the  old  Boston  Museum  is 
pleasantly  remembered  by  playgoers  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

His  visits  to  the  Courier  office  were 
always  heartily  welcomed  by  Warren  L. 
Brigham  and  his  editorial  associates.  I 
r.>call  in  this  connection  a  "si* -down" 
at  Ober's  in  Winter  place  at  which  Grig- 
ham  Bradford,  Craig  and  my  huinble 
self  'were  present,  and  Uiat  did  not  say 
••hold,  enough"  until  the  relentless  eye 
of  morning  said  it  was  time  to  reluct- 
antly depart.  . 

Sylvester  Baxter  is  not  of  a  convivial 
tvpe,  but  he  is  a  right  royal  companion, 
nevertheless,     and     an  accomplished 
journalist  whose   recent    letters  from 
Porto  Rico  have  been  orimful  of  enter- 
taining and  highly  interesting  informa- 
tion     Long  may  he  live  "ere  yec  the  ^ 
hateful   crow   shall   tread   the  corners 
of  his  eyes."    Ml  except  him  are  gone,  1 
"  he  old  familiar  faces,"  not  including 
Joseph  F.  Travers,  the  business  head  of  1 
the  old  Boston  Courle^r^.  ^_  ^^^^^  | 


lie  began  '  -  ' 
prelude  and  fuprue  of  Bach,  not  yet 
bMovcd  of  pianists  like  that  in  C-sharp 
major.  Yet  it  is  lovely  music,  in 
which  Mr.  Halgh,  be  it  said  to  his 
musical  credit,  found  more  than  mere 
design-not  but  what  he  set  out  the 
pattern    clearly.   , 

He  followed  it  with  Schumann  s  Pa- 
plllons."  Though  to  ills  o^™  =°"=«P; 
tion  of  it  he  might  have  brouglil  » 
warmer  ardor,  it  was  a  pieas'jr..  .o  aear 
for  once  this  music  rightly  conce  ved 

=  nwlvs'tit^nV^e  llfs  orZ 
?^e°"rebie'' h:^\^■ver  strong  the  rhyti^mic 
beat,  of  airiness  or  fancy  The  ytl^, 
afte;  all.  though  few  pianists  heed  it 
does  offer  a  hint  as  to  how  the  piece 
should  be  played.  Mr^Haigh  d  d  heed  i  . 

Presently  he  played  a  sonata  op^  22, 
in  G  minor,  by  Medtner.  I"  0"^.,'^°;^: 
ment  it  appeared  to  one  who  did  not 
know  it  to  follow  the  meandering 
coTse  of  a  fantasy  rather  than  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  a  sona  a^ 
Though  somewhat  '"-^^h^^^"  ./"^J;^ 
no  means  impressive,  in  all  its  tvlsts 
and  turns  it  sounded  agreeable  enough. 
Mr  I^rgh  played  it  with  energy  and  a 
nice  varletv  of  tonal  color.  Since  the 
audience  liked  it,  he  added  another 
piece  by  Medtner,  less  pretentious,  very 
graceful  and  pretty. 

The  last  group  Mr.  Halgh  began  w  ith 
the  Brahms  rhapsody  in  E  fiat,  opus  119 
that  with  the  stirring  opening  theme 
which  the  distinguished  Leschetizky,  no 
^rm  admirer  of  Brahms's  piano  mu- 
^  would  have  it  was  originally  the 
theme  of  an  old  Russian  march.  If 
Brahms  borrowed  the  theme-in  all 
probability  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort- 
he  made  grand  use  of  »■  Much  ot  the 

i  I  niece  Mr.  Halgh    played  excellently, 
,  'though  by   his   extreme  variations  of 
;    ^empo  he  did  away  with  the  force  of 
i    the  rhapsodical  character.  \  ery  beautl- 
1     fully   on  the  other  hand,  he  played  the 
'     second  intermezzo,  opus  118,  with  fine 
tone   a  notable  sensitiveness  to  melody 
and  phrase,  and  «ith  a  marked  skill 
in  the  accompaniment  of  a  melody^  Al- 
ways a  musician,  at  his  best  Mr  Halgh 
is  also  an  exceedingly  able  pianist. 

Forth"  rest  of  his  program,  Mr. 
Haigh  announced  two  pieces  by 
Sohnanvl.  a  study  and  a  caprice,  the 


B.  A.  A.  CONCERT 

Rudolf    Laubenthal,     tenor    of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  with  the 
Vannlnl   symphony  ensemble,  Augusto 
Vannini,  conductor,  will  give  a  concert 
gymnasium    of    the  Boston 
Association     tonight     at  S 
The  program  will  be  as  fol- 


1  f^u  hey.  viiu  .i  arc  not  .so  modem  as 
IjYance's.     Slang   changes   dally;  new 
terms  and   phrases   pop   up,   and  the 
latest  dictionary  Is  scon  old. 

Bruant  will  long  be  known  by  his 
verses  whi<*  he  sang.  There  are  two 
volumes  of  them  illustrated  con  amore 
by  Steinlen.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
are  the  more  remarkable,  the  verses 
or  the  illustrations.  Although  there 
were  many  editions,  the  volumes  are 
not  now  easily  obtainable.  Some  of  the 
songs  were  first  sung  here  by  Yvette 
Guilbert  in  1896.  Bostonians  rocked 
with  laughter  at  the  grimly  pathetic 
ones  and  sat  with  solemn  faces  while 
Yvette  sang  inimitably  those  grossly 
humorous.  This  perplexed  the  singer. 
iShe  had  been  told  that  audiences  in 
I  Boston  were  famed  for  intelligence,  re- 
I  ceptivity  and  acquaintance  with  foreign 
I  languages. 


"CHERRYDERRY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding!  the  discussion  of  the  word 
"sherryvlUies."    can    any    one  inform 
me  as  to  whether  it  has  the  same  mean 
ing  as  "cherryderry"? 

In  the  diary  of  Joshua  Hempste.\d  of 
New  London.  Ct.  (:711-1758),  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  "cherryderry" 
breeches.  ,    ,,  v. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  words  "cherryderry"  and 
"sherryvlUies." 

CONNECTICUT  YANKEE. 

Windham,  Ct. 

Hempstead's   Diary,    it   seems,  •was 
[ended  in  1758.   The  earliest  use  of  the 
'word  "SherryvlUies"  found  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is 
dated  1778  in  a  letter  written  by  Gen 
Charles  Lee.    In  1825  a  Springfield  tali 
or  advertised  that  he  would  make  shor 
revals"  and  overalls  and  pantaloons.— 
ED.  ^ 

We  said  apropos  of  Alfred  Bruneau 
being  elected  to  the  French  Institute, 
there  was  once  a  rumor  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  ot  Zola,  some  ot  whose  nov- 
els had  furnished  librettos  tor  Bru- 
neau's  operas.  Mr.  Hugo  Gorlltz  Wr.tes 
to  The  Herald:  "When  'L'Attaque  du 
Moulin'  was  first  performed  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  Paderewskl  and  I  oc- 
cupied a  box,  and  later  at  supper  met 
a  well  known  critic  who  asked  Paderew- 
skl what  he  thought  of  the  opera.  'The 
libretto,'  Paderewski  said,  'Is  by  ^>la 
and  the  music  by  Gorgonzola.  The 
critic  published  the  remark  and  later, 
in  Paris,  the  composer  Bruneau  re- 
taliated." .       ,     ,     ^  1... 

This  libretto  was  by  Louis  Gallet, 
who  based  it  on  a  story  by  Zola. 


in  the 
Athletic 
o'clock, 
lows: 
Overture. 


Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

Nicol.11 

(a)  Dreams   >?\t'"TJ'' 

(b)  Woortland  Whispers...  Cz  bulka 

Narrative   from   ■■l''>>'^"f ;v-?/Sner 

Mr    Laubenthal  with  o:rhesti-a 
Hebrew   Melodies — (rtrst  time): 

(a)  Love  Song  Ulmsky-Korsakov 

(b)  Oriental   Chant   Mouss»rsky 

(c)  Dance   Kai-gano>- 

^Taf'AU   Heidelberg   Jensen 

(b)  Mlnnelled   •  Urahms 

(e)  Hidalgo   bchumann 

Mr     Laubenthal    with  piano 
Excerpts    from    "Madama  Butterlly-^'^^^^^^ 

Arin  "O  Paradise"  from  "L' Africana" 
'  •  .Meyerbeer 
Mr.  t.,aubenthal  with  orchestra 
Mr.  Laubenthal  was  born  at  Duessol- 
dorf  in  the  Rheiniand  district.  For 
eight  years  he  studied  medicine  in 
Munich.  Stra.'=sburg  and  Berlin  and 
intended  to  follow  tiiat  profession. 
While  in  Berlin  it  was  discovered  that 
he  liad  a  voice.  Through  good  fortune 
hi'  had  Lili  Lehmann  for  a  teacher.  He 
made  his  debut  a.s  a  tenor  at  the 
German  Opera  House.  His  first  ap- 
peal ance  at  the  Metropolitan  was  on 
Nov.  i>.  1023.  a.'^  Walthcr  in  "Die 
MJisterslnger."  Later  In  the  season 
he  appeared  as  TannhaeuBW,  Pwsifal. 
Sl^mund,  Lohengrin. 


ANDREW  HAlGJi 


cltal 
hall, 


Andrew  Haigh.  pianist,  ^^^^^  ^J^^^ 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
^"^efore  a  well  pleased  audience 
ot  good  size.  Since  of  all  his  program 
Debussy  s  "Rdets  <»ans  I'eau  ^  came 
nearest  to  the  hackneyed  (now  that 
the  "Papillons"  are  no  'onger 
ouently  brought  forward),  >t 
•  ferred  that  Mr.  Haigh  was  success 
an  original  program. 


in 


ful  In  plannin 


So  Aristide  Bruant    is  dead,  whose 
songs  and  cabaret  and  red  shirt,  red 
cravat,  velvet  coat  and  wide  brimmed 
hat  drew  foreigners  of  high  and  low 
degree  to  his  dingy  haunt  where  he  In- 
sulted them  -(Vith  horrid  oaths  as  they 
entered,  to  the  great  joy  of  highly  re- 
spectable  dames  who  wished  to  know 
the   underworld,  ot  Paris  Tl'L^^nrn- 
Times  says  that  he  wrote     the  com 
pletest     dictionary    of     slang    in  the 
French  language."     The  wjiter  is  ev, 
dently  unacquainted  with  French  slang 
dictionaries.     Bruant  was   t>e  author 
Of  "L' Argot  au  XXe  Siecle  '  PU^hg 
in  1901,  but  the  second  volume.  Die 
tionnaire  Francais-Argot," 
peared.    The  first  volume  is  neither  so 
complete  nor  so  Interesting  as  Hector 
France's    "Dictionnaire  <i« 
Verte."    Then  there  are  the  slang  die 
tlonarles  of  Delvan    and  by  Loredan  | 


HOT  AFTERNOONS  IN  MONTANA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  Friday  dedicated  by  the  elect 
to  the  finish  of  all  mundane  activities 
Senator  Thomas  J-  Walsh  ot  Montana 
came  to  your  capital  city  to  instruct 
the  mercurial  morons  of  Massachusetts 
as  to  th£lr  error  in  putting  the  black 
curse  on  the  proposed  child  labor 
amendment.  Mr.  Martin  Lomasney  and 
Col.  Charles  R.  Dow  were  among  those 
present  on  the  reception  committtec, 
and  one  enjoyable  time  seemed  to  be 
had  by  all  except  Senator  Thomas  J- 
Walsh  of  Montana. 

I  have  received  my  copy  ot  the  New 
York  Nation,  containing  Its  prize  poem 
for  .1925  Honest  to  goodness.  It  seems 
to  me  a  terrible  thing  to  start  a  per- 
fectly good  new  year  like  that!  The 
title  of  the  poem  is 

"HOT  AFTERNOONS  HAVE  BEEN 

IN  MONTANA." 
I  think  that  after  that  Friday  after- 
noon Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  would 
be  willing  to  agree  that  Hot  >^07"°0"^ 
Have  Been  Had  in  Massachusetts,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  more  graceful  gestt^re 
,  for  Mr.  Lomasney  to  add  to  those  with 
which  he  Is  so  wen  equipped  than  for 
him  to  send  a  marked  copy  of  the  cur- 
ron'  Nation  to  Senator  Thomas  J. 
■W-alsh  of  Montana,  as  a 
his  visit  and  the  home-brewed  weather 
of  New  England. 

It  is  Interesting  to  consider  what  the 
emotional  reaction  of  this  epic  on  a  na- 
tive son  of  Montana  would  be.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  WaLsh  is  not  a  native  son  of 
Montana,  but  of  Wisconsin,  I  think  he 
said  where  the  La  Follettes  come  from 
so  lie  would  hardly  get  the  f '^Jf,''  °' 
It  Some  native  son  of  Butte  or  Billings 
one  who  could  say,  "This  is  my  own 
my  native  land"  as  an  old  timer  should 
sav  it  would  be  the  chosen  one  for  suth 
a  test  There  seems  to  be  but  a  single 
alternative  as  to  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  citizen  In  question  would 
either  be  overcome  with  severe  nausea 
r.  d  Incapacitated  for  further  effort  or 
the  subsequent  proceedings  after  his 
reading  of  his  work  would  interest  the 
poet  no  more.  .,,_  »♦ 

It  is  a  deceptive  piece  ot  writing.  It 
starts  off  as  a  gentle  as  a  May  morning.] 
."Quiet  and  green  -was  the  grass  of 
the  field." 

-WTiat  could  be  sweeter?  And  the  next 
minute  he  thinks  01  Injuna. 

"Here  once  Indians  shouted  in  batUe 
"Indians.  Indians  went  through  Mon- 
tana" 


neur  Boaton 


h  ollii-i-  iioar  div'- 
In  Louisiana, 


Indian  lelt-motlt 


here  Is  an 
,1,    ilu-oush  tho  whole  thing. 

paining  them  because  they  ea.t. 
>„Mas    with   Montana,   In  Amorlca. 
has',  loo,  men  pained  by  their  eat- 

'"ns  these  lines  are  I  And  them 
in'/plratlon  ^o-npared  to  those 
,e  poetess  Betsey  Ann  St"'"' 
iRto  of  ratchoguc,   U  whose 
on  ''A  Ston^ach  Acho"  have  never 
surpassed: 
javc  had  an  aching  heart  and  an 
li   achlnK  brill". 

I^thev  urc  no  comparison  to  my  pres- 
ent pain, 
oath  1  can  con.sclont.ously  takt, 
riXis  "O  P"'"      excruciating  as  the 
*     stomach  ache." 
M  sanK  the  poetess  ih  the '80s  and  I 
^It  the  1325  n.odel  has  nothing  on 

'^ot  AfU^noons  Have  Been  in  Mon- 
*       plains   much  that   has  hap- 

.     Vmd   <'oMio    out    ..f  Montana 
'"^Senato"  TlKnnas  J.  Walsh  .nd  hl.s, 
ere    Senator   Wheeler,   have  rep- 
-.?;<d   her  .-xt  Washington,  but  an  In- 
Tuon  of  his  art  is  the  high  point  to 
,lcli  the  poet  attains: 
,h,  what  their  poetry  can  do:  'vnat 
poetry  can  do. 

the  brain  of  tiian.  a  soft,  puz- 
weak  affair." 

i.s  the  perfect 


In 


liil,-.     .Mr.   (;.>"(lrUU  in  nil  """^ 
yet    senKlllve  c.iiclintor.' 
I   ^.-ns,  whoso  volin  Is  inii>lf  and 
i.Hdnanl,    nB,ng   Santuiza'fl    air  agre»- 
:My.  ftUliouRh  without  p<.lgnancy. 

Thero  l«  languor,  graee,  and  iiopnw- 
tlratlon  in  tho  overturn  to  Halnt-Saens  B 
brief  opera  of  "I^  Prlnce.sso  Jaunc  : 
Its  orientalism,  like  that  of  Puccini, 
pale  and  i<nilnlf«r*nt.  Kraglle  niu*lo, 
vol  It  ha.H  enough  pallenry  to  create  li« 
mood:  a  .lallonoy  that  the  reverie  ol 
Jlr.  Conversii  lack». 

Although  there  was  warmth  and  sen 
snouR  flow,  a  kIow  cumulallvenf jb  H 
Mr  Ooodrloh's  performance  of  tho  pre- 
ludo  to  "Tristan,"  It  ecemiul  restrained, 
robbed  of  iUi  molten  panslon.  Its  over- 
whelming ecsta«y  and  It  wa«  In  the  in- 
Renuous  episodes  of  aoldniark's  peren- 
nial "Hustle  Wedding"  that  the  per- 
formnnoo  was  best;  In  the  rol.terlng, 
the  light  hearted  capers;  the  f 
the  celebrants;  the  Bentlmental  med  t.i- 
tlnn  in  tho  garden.  Not  a 
hero  of  the  Goldmark  of  the  perfumed 
"Sakuntala."  , 

Next  week.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  will 
ng.iin  cnndiict,  and  the  soloist  will  be- 
Ethel  Woodman,  contralto,  Tho  pio- 
eram  will  Include:  Beethoven,  Sym- 
phony No.  1  in  C  major;  Kalnt-Saens, 
A  Night  In  Lisbon:  Salnt-SaenK.  Aria, 
from  "Samson  and  Delilah"- 
"Don  Juan"  Tone  Poem. 


Strauss, 
E.  G. 


lere  is 
zling 

JTeart^^i^^VAftel^^sHave^en 
Montana.  jvoi.^i-' 
yipihorst,  N.  B. 

IREISLER  PLAYS 

Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  gave  a  sec- 
drecltar,  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
lony  hall,   be/ore   an   audience  that 
[ckfed  the  place,  stage  and  all.  to  the 
(ore.    To  the  skilful  accompaniment 
Carl  Lamson.  ho  played  Corelll's  "La 
)lla,"  that  famous  piece  of  10  percent. 
Le  music  to  90  per  cent,  display,  a 
[mmonplace  Rondo  by  Schubert.  Lalo's 
1  Lnlsh  Symphony  tho  delightful  Scher- 
ndo  Included,  a  Cavatina  by  Beetho- 
In,  a  Drahros  Hungarian  dance  ar- 
I  nged  by  himself,   and  Wieniawski's 
Ijo^y  Polonaise  In  A-major.  Though 
Ithuslasm  ran  high,  Mr.  Krlesler  de- 
ined  to  Interrupt  the   course  of  the 
•ogram  with  encores, 
I  Mr.  Kreisler  played  songful  passages 
llth  that  beauty  of  tone  which  has  long 
hen  his.  with  all  his  fine  musicianship;  ; 
Ig  Incisive  rhj-thm  he  had  with  him 
liiU.    That  he  played  with  his  former 
amrth  of  style  cannot  truthfully  be 
(lid.      Those    splendid    flourishes  of 
:ravura  which  he  used  to  malte  elec- 
trifying, and  to  which  he  gave  a  sig- 
(Ificance  beyond  the  power  of  other 
iLllnlsts,  he  played  yesterday  as  fioi 
luch  mere  technique,  and  not  always 
Ipth  beautiful  tone. 

I  Can  anj-thing  else  be  expected  of  a 
Jlrtuso  of  many  years'  stajiding?  An 
Irtlst  can  scarcely  continue  to  gTOW~  In 
lis  art  after  fit  has  lost  its  zest.  Surely 
lest  must  needs  die  when  all  things 
lome  with  ease.  To  maintain  his  pres- 
ent repertory  cannot  cost  a  violinist  of 
Vir.  Krelsler's  great  technique  and  tnu- 
llclanship  vast  effort. 
I  If  only  he  would  broaden  his  field  to 
|he  Inclusion  of  more  sonatas  and  also 

rlos  and  quartets.  Mr.  Kreisler  would 
liot  only  lend  his  musical  life  a  new 
lease,  but  he  would  do  music  Itself  a 
Itoble  turn.  Young  artists  would  profit 
Ivuch  from  association  with  Mr;  Kreis- 
ler, and  the  public,  rightfully  eager  to 
listen  to  anything  he  might  choose  to 

po,  would  come  to  know  fine  music 
hey  -now  never  hear.  R.  R-  G. 


*eople's   Symphony  Players 
Perform  Admirably 


At  the  St.  James  Theatre  yesterday 
Xternoon  the  People's  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Wallace  Goodrich,  gave  their 
|l4th  concert  this  season.     The  soloist 
''as  Mrs.  Alice  Huston  Stevens,  soprano. 
The  program  was   as   follows:  Salnt- 
Saens,    Overture    from    "La  Princesse 
(jfanne";    Mascagnl,    Aria  "Cavalleria 
lustlcana";  P.  s.  Ci^verse.  "Pastoral 
ileverle"  from  music  to  Percy  Mackaye'e 
F'Jeanne  d'Arp";   Wagner,    Prelude  to 
t'Tristan  and  Isolde";  Goldmark,  Sym- 
phony, "A  Rustic  Wedding." 
Although  the  program  seemed  hap- 
anrd  in  its  ligne,  and  with  the  excep- 
Won  of  the  Wagner  prelude,  more  in- 
'  contequential   than    profound,   the  or- 
chestra,   conducted    by    Mr.  Goodrich, 
played  admirably.    There  was  a  fluency, 
i  nicety  in  phrasing,  a  more  subtle  ebb 
and  flow,  a  lack  of  bombast  In  dramatic 
climaxes,  that  have  not  always  inarked 


One  might  reasonably  inier  uum  i"v. 
reviewers  of  books  that  Miss  Amy 
Lowell  has  answered  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  old  question:  "What  are 
I  Keats?" 


MaJ.  Harmon  Pumpelly  Read  of 
Albany,  N.  Y..  Is  sorely  distressed  be- 
cause the  eagle  on  the  new  quarter  of 
a  dollar  Is  facing  backward,  and  instead 
of  standing  up.  It  is  flying.  , 

MaJ.  Read  believes  that  there  should 
Ibe  a  secretary  of  heraldry  at  Washing-  1 
ton.  "Present  day  Americans  are  more 
Interested  in  trade  marks  than  in 
heraldry."  he  said  in  a  clear  bell-like 
voice,  "but  their  forefathers  understood 
it  well."  Yes,  we  recall  Abraham  Lin-  ; 
coin's  remark  that  the  American's  coat- 
of-arms  was  a  pair  of  shirt-sleeves. 
And,  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Benjamin 
Franldin  protested  against  the  choice 
of  the  American  eagle  as  this  country's 
national  blrl,  for  he  thought  It  a  rapa- 
cious bird,  one  of  deplorable  character  i 
and  manners.  I 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  public  I 
officials  enough  at  Washington,  so  all  ; 
up  for  MaJ.  Harmon  Pumpelly  Read.  | 
secretary  of  heraldry.    We  see,  as  from 
a  tower,  his  office  crowded  by  the  sud- 
denly rich. 

SECONDED  AND  POSTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 


iF  jOHrjrr,  CAKE 
\ ..  ',  aga: 

'  It  I  p  regret  that  I  learn 

you  are  ullW  unable  to  name  that  gifted 
author  of  the  touching  ballad.  "Who 
l.iit  tho  overulla  In  Mrs.  Murphy's 
I  iiowder?" 

1  feel  sure  this  poet  could  Immortalize 
tnc  following  authentic  Incident: 

"Marni"  Lr—  was  a  notorious  charac- 
ter In  her  vicinity,  especially  for  the 
hlgli-lmnded.  If  not  high-minded,  y.ay  In 
which  hhe  handled  the  "old  man.  One 
niglit  after  lie  had  gone  to  bed  iilie 
washed  his  woolen  socks  and  hung 
them  by  the  fireplace  to  dry  that  he 
might  have  a  pair  to  wear  the  nr-xl  day. 
Tli.5  following  morning  on  kindling  the 
flrn  ho  Inadvertently  knocked  one  of  his 
1  socks  Into  the  fireplace  and  lighted  the 
fire  When  "Marm"  arose,  enraged  at 
flniilnfc  il-ic  remains  of  a  charred  sock. 
I  she  bldrd  her  time.  Search  and  ques- 
tlonlng  by  the  old  man  failed  to  revea 
his  "other  stockin'."  so  ho  break  fas  ed 
with  one  slocking  oft  and  one  stocking 
on  The  meal  consisted  of  Johnny  cake 
and  glowering  silence  on  the  part  of 
"Marm  "  The  old  man  found  his  piece 
of  johnny  cake  of  unusual  reHlst^ince. 
On  investigation  he  discovered  the 
1  whereabouts  of  the  mlssliig  : 
"Marm"  had  "learned  him  better  to 
burn  up  his  stockin's"  she  had  labori- 
ously I'^'tg^^jj^LOISE  GREENE. 

(Th«  Dally  Chronicle.  London) 
Cross-worders  who  are  getting  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  hest  diction- 
aries must  not  become  too  proud  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  sound  English 
words  on  which  the  professional  puz- 
zlers have  only  just  begun  to  draw. 
Group  nouns  are  likely  to  prove  the 
worst  hurdles  in  the  near  future  Some 
of  these,  like  flock,  brood  and  litter  are 
commonplaces,  but  what  of  some  of  the 
following:  A  skulk  of  friars,  aii  ob- 
servance of  hermits,  a  subtiltle  of  ser- 
geants, a  safeguard  of  porters,  a  stalk 
of  foresters,  a  blast  of  hunters,  a 
draught  of  butlers,  a  temperance  of 
cooks,  a  melody  of  narpers.  Poverty 
of  pipers,  a  drunkenship  of  cobblers,  a 
disguising  of  tailors,  a  wandering  of 
tinkers,  a  fighting  of  beggars,  a  ragful  of 
knaves  a  blush  of  boys,  a  nonpatlenco 
of  wives  and  a  gagle  of  women? 


71) 


TALABOGUS  (OR  "AS") 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Talabogus  (XVIII  cent,  anglicized  E. 
Indian  v.  talaria  for  its  analogy)  must 
not  be  confused  with  such  beverages  as 
Alabazam.  The  Bramapootra,  f"d  Ka- 
^wsky.  or  Sloe  Ratafia,  "should  be 
classed  with  Hoppelpoppel.  ^\  ischnlak 
and  The  Giroflee,  though  ot  course  not 
to  be  partaken  of  so  freely  as  this  latter. 

Perhaps  Talabogus  Is  more  nearly  akin 
to  Crambambuli  than  any  other  noble 
shot  we  can  recall  at  the  moment,  the 
recipe  for  which,  according  to  The  Only 
WllUam."  Is  as  follows:  "Pour  one  bot- 
tle of  arrack  (the  best  aiTack  comes 
from  Java  and  is  called  the  KijI,  a  littlo 
I  juice  of  the  areca  palm  tree  combined 


Excuse  me,  but  the  architects  are  still  '    ^jth  New  England  rum  makes  a  very 

1^^^^  substitute)  Into  a  pot.  light  the 
fluid  with  burning  paper,  and  melt  one 
pound  of  lump  sugar  over  this  flame,  so 
as  to  make  the  melting  sugar  drip  Into 
the  fluid." 

Talabogus  may  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner  by  using  New  England,  Vera 
Cruz,  or  Jamaica  Rum. 

BERIAH  BOWSER. 


bearing  gifts  to  lay  at  the  Academy 
shrine: 

Walk  Jones  &  Furbrlnger,  also  of 
Memphis,  and  C.  A.  Tarwater  of  Knox- 
vllle.  As  to  H.  W.  Wltcover  of  Savan- 
nah do  you-all  reckon  him  as  a  liard- 
worker?  M.  G.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  a  late  addition  to  our  of- 
fice force  who  Is  keen  In  her  summing 
up  of  persons:  For  Instance— One  of 
our  telephone  girls  said  to  this  Late 
Addition  after  a  particularly  trying 
telephone  call,  "Ain't  he  the  limit?" 

The  Late  Addition:  "You  tell  'em.  I 
bet  he  wears  lace  on  his  underwear." 

THE  PENCIL  PUSHER. 


MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 

(From  Direct  Reflections) 
Breathes   there   a   man   with   soul  so 
dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 
"My  trade  of  late  Is  getting  bad, 
I'll  try  another  ten-inch  ad." 
If  such  there  be.  go  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  bank  account  shall  swell; 
No  angel  watch  the  golden  stair 
To  welcome  home  a  millionaire. 
The  man  who  never  asks  for  trade 
By  local  line  or  ad  displayed 
Cares  more  for  rest  than  worldly  gain. 
And  patronage  but  gives  him  pain. 
Tread    lightly,    friends,    let   no  rude 
sound 

Disturb  his  solitude  profound; 
Here  let  him  live  in  calm  repose 
Unsought  exc^t  by  men  he  owes. 
And  when  he  dies  go  plant  him  deep. 
That  naught  may  break  his  dreamless 
sleep; 

Wherein  no  clamor  may  dispel 
The  quiet  that  he  loved  so  well; 
And  that  the  world  may  know  its  loss 
Place  on  his  grave  a  wreath  of  moss. 
And  on  a  stone  above:  "Here  lies 
A  Chump  who  wouldn't  advertise.'' 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Talabogas,"  perhaps  variant  form 
of  Calabogas — Rum  and  spruce  beer, 
mixed;  In  use  In  Newfoundland. 

BOX  141. 

P.  S. — ??North  American  Indian. 

The  catalogue  of  a  French  bookseller 
lists  Andre  Gide's  "Les  Nourritures  ter- 
restres"  under  the  heading  "Geologi- 
cal." It  has  been  suggested  that  Gide's 
"Porte  etroite"  should  be  listed  under 
"Carpentry"  and  his  "L'Immoraliste" 
under  "Sociological." 

In  a  library  on  Cape  Cod  we  found 
Hllalre  Belloc's  delightful  "Path  to 
Rome"  In  a  shelf-section  marked  "The- 
ological." 


This  should  have  been  recited  at  the 
'business  conference  in  "Beggar  on 
i  Horseback." 

B.  W.  F.,  having  enjoyed  this  com- 
edy hugely,  writes :  "But  why  did  not 
the  men  in  the  conference  all  carry 
big  leather  brief  cases?" 


'SIMON  CALLED 
PETER"  OPENS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLTJIOUTH  THEATRE:   First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Simon  Called 
dramatization   in  tive 


Todes'  of  Rob^rT'i^aWe's  novel  by  J^es 
Eckert  Goodman,  presented  by  M  ilham 
I  Bradv.  After  various  adventures, 
'with  differing  casts  as  far  as  the 
chief  roles  were  concerned  the  play 
came  to  the  Klaw  Theatre.  New  York. 
10  1924  When  the  play  was 
produced  Edward  Knoblock  was 
.named  as  Mr.  Goodman's  collaborator, 
i  The  cast; 

^    vorr,  ....Leonard  Willey 

Peter   Graham^   John  Barry 

Wilkins   .'■■■■■june  Webster 

iMafleleine   Alden  Gay 

Hilda  Lflssing   Ulrlck  Collins 

i  George   Lessing.  Ralph  Sumpter 

,Lt.  Bcftby  Jenks  Bicardo  D«  Sylva 

Fennel...   Douglas  Mapea- 

■  f/'"'"-' ..Henry  Crosby* 

.t.   Maclvaye   .John  Gray 

t.    Drayton.  ...»-•••  ■  ~  


epi- 


Nov 
first 


I  '.I.,  i..-.idci  <)t  thu  Bnnil 
Til.  10  are  several  r. 
play.  In  spite  of  ItH  1"<. 
and  lis  nimsy  Arguments,  will  i 
probability  succood  In  Bo.ston  an  u 
u.'-t  favor  In  othrr  ritles.  Ah  a  war 
play  It  Is  not  of  the  conventional  kind. 
There  Is  a  scene  In  which  a  clergjman 
Is  tempted  In  a  tawdry  cafe/  us  St. 
Ai  thony  was  tempted  In  the  sandy 
I.  :  <  1 1.  Tliero  Is  a  vivid  scene  In  which 
,,i  n"Poplane  does  its  deadly  work. 
.Ml  s  WlUard  sings  a  song  about  a 
1  I'toud  woman.  (We  wish  there  had 
1.  .  ?i  a  Hccond  verse).  One  of  th.-, 
1  :nKlish  soldiers,  struck  by  a  bomb  out- 
i.le.  dies  on  the  stage  like  tradltion- 
illy  game  Tommy.  Th.  re  is  a  highly 
.  motional  love  scone.  Furthermore,  the 
.lialogue  Is  often  free.  Ah  many  were 
shocked  bv  flie  movie,  they  will  wl*h 
to  be  shocked  again  by  the  play.  Does 
not  tho!  bill  call  the  piece  "a  daring 
play  that  calls  a  spado  a  spade?' 
C  rlalnly  no  one  of  the  cliarncter.s  calls 
;i  .spado  "that  in.strumcnt  with  which 
llio  Theban  husbandman  lays  bare  tho 
breast  of  our  great  Mother." 

With  the  novel  we  :irc  not  now  con- 
cerned. Whether  IncldcntH  In  the  play 
are  faithfully  reproduced  from  tho 
novel,  whether  th;  ending  ha.s  been 
changed— all  this  is  a  matter  of  Indif- 
ference. The  play,  and  only  the  play, 
is  now  the  thing. 

Peter,  u.  clergyman,  goes  to  Prance 
as  as  armv  chaplain.    He  wishes  to  give 
ministerial  comfort,   to  encourago  re- 
ligious  Icellntr   in   the  breasts  of  the 
soldiers.    Lilsappointed  in  himself,  dis- 
gusted by  the   reckless  ^lifo  of  those 
Ifibout  to  die,  ho  wonders  why,  though 
!  Ik-  is  liked  personally,  his  sermons  are 
|:H)t  more  effectiVvi.    Officers  tell  him 
(that  he  should  mingle  with  the  men  in 
I  their  relaxed  life,  so  that  he  can  under- 
Utahd  them.    Julie,  a  nurse,  encourages 
iliim  in  his  departure  from  clerical  so- 
Ibrlety     He,   who  expected  to  preach 
t-jgainst  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  willingly  forms  a  close  acquain- 
tance with  them.    He  drinks,  he  m  se- 
verely tempted  for  a  few  minutes  by 
the  shameles.s  Madeleine,  he  spends  a 
week   with   Julie    in   a    London  hotel 
without  troubling  to  obtain  a  mairiage 
license.    True,  he  wislies  to  marry  hen 
She  is  not  willing.    Maj,  Langton  calls 
unexpectedly  to  warn  him  against  this 
marriage.    Julio  confepses  to  a  s  ip  in 
"r   ycfunger   year.^'.     In   the  epil;,sue 
Peter  preaches  his  last  sermon,  tells  the 

congregation  that  l^-^  ^^J?  '"'"^^l  him 
the  sin  has  broadened  him  made  him 
more  charitable-Wow  he  l<iiows  that 
Vhere  is  good  in  everyone,  hut  he  will 
p  each  no  more.  And  Julie,  who  s  s  in 
[he  audiencc-congrei-'ation.  rushes  dowr, 
iTi  aisle  goes  on  the  stage  and  f-aj  fe. 
in  eKec  :  -Peter,  now  I  understand." 
"hereupon  the  aunicnce -congregation 
Applauds  ihe  sermon,  the  sentiment  and 

'"it's  a  T>lay  of  jumbled  -"^^"^S: 
th<m  mediorve,  >i  few  engr..ssing  "The 
n  <  rioi  ones  will  undoubtedly  l^e  called 
ealistic,  as  the  one  in  the  French  cafe. 
There  are  some  surprisingly  old  tncks, 
as  that  of  Langton  suspecting  Ju"es 
presence  in  the  next  room  by  seeing  her 
slove  on  the  table,  after  Peter  had 
looked  about  him  in  order  to  reniove 
anv  incriminating  evidence.  0.nl>  "'^^ 
Avillard's  wit  saved  the  scene  m  which 
shP  «ane  softly  of  two  little  lambs  gone 
asfr«  The  audienc^-it  crowded  the 
f,,,.at-o_here  \Vas  silent,  though  it  had. 
v.dckered  while  the  clergyman  was 
l.  mpud.  especially  when  Miss  Weteter 
let  down  her  back  hair  and  loosened  her 
waist-and  laughed  during  tlie  bomb- 
ing, also  at  the  entrance  of  the  ofllcer 
woAnded  to  death.  AVe  doubt  if  the 
audience  heeded  the  "great  moral  les- 
son" to  be  drawn  from  this  'daring 
drama."  And  If  any  clergyman  was 
present,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  rush 
Into  haunts  of  sin  that  he  may  better- 
appreciate  the  inherent  goodness  that 
lurks  in  every  one. 

Miss  Willard  was  a  welcome  appari- 
tion     .She    gave    reasonableness  and 
character  to  a  part  that,  played  by  an- 
other, might  easily  have  b.  en  laugh- 
ablo.  absurdly  sentimental,  or  impossi- 
ble   Her  first  meeting  with  Peter  hinted 
at  what  would  inevitably  happen.  She 
shone  brilliantly  in  the  scenes  of  shabby 
gaiety,  in  her  defense  of  Peter  against 
those  believing  that  he  had  fallen  victim 
to  Madeleine's  amorou.^  onslaught,  and 
was    as    admirable    in    the    emotional  I 
scenes  as  in   those   where  her  native  | 
sense  of  humor  gave  iiaportance  to  the  . 
dramatist's  dialogue. 

Mr.  Willey  was  successful  m  saving 
Peter  from   the   reproach   of   being  a  | 
solemn   prig  who  later  turned  out  to 
be  reckless  ot  the  world's  opinion.  He 
gave  a  ccrtin  dignity  and  charm  to  the 
dramatist's    concepllpn.    The  soldiers 
I  were  well  played  and  Miss  Webster  did 
iher  best,  or  her  worst,  to  revenge  her- 
iself  on  the  chaplain  who  had  sized  her 
up  In  the  first  episode.    She  made  love  , 
I  In  a  frankly,  seductive  manner,  but  the  j 
inotistlble   love-making   was   done  by 
I  Miss  Willard  In  t!>c  London  hotel.  ( 
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A^MOKT  THEATRE>-"Peter  Fan." 
^Y^Bented  by  Charles  DUlmgham.  The, 

*  ......Little  Billy 

■  ■  2»    _  _  .Thomas  Bell 

^i-na.   Ollvo  Behrcna 

■Ilcnoel    ..■   Audrev  RldKewell 

Mrs.  Darllne    ..Dorothy  Hope 

>V'endy   _    CThailes  Katon 

i^»rllne  ■.*.'.■.'.*.'.** !  • . .  .■Wilfrid  Seagram 

Ir    I>ar""f    Jane  Wren 

1  inker  Bell  •  •  •       _  Marilyn  MllU  r 

J'eter  Pan    Virginia  .Smltli 

'""o;"?"  Donald  Si;irle 

   Katherlne  Moore 

'       ?  nC'iA  Sylvia  Darlirm- 

"I'lT^r^  •  •   .Harriet  Darling 

r^.-cond  Tv,-ln  .Virginia  I.loyd 

^}^^.'  M«oir'  '.l'  ■  '.*.'  Irfslle  Banks 

«f.^u«v  .   .Wiltri.l  .Seagram 

etarkoy   •   Edward  Kistoy^ 

:   Carl  Rosa' 

{^""',"»  John  Trlesalt 

  Fred  Lennox 

^:5oT.oa-:::::  ^"^'^rurpyel 

#,V%t'?rr'J U        •  .\\\\\\\Fredy^^^^^^^ 
Be«ona  Pirate   John  A.  Reran, 


Barhardl  | 


.,.(,,,„  T,*i,.  ...Geraldin^  —  

iroat  EiK  Little' Panther...  Eugene  Weber  f 
Of  course  the  proper  way  to  write  or 
Miss  Marilyn  Miller  in  "Peter  Pan"  is, 
to  discourse  at  length  of  Miss  Maude  ^ 
.Vdams's  prowess  in  the  past.   But  what 
can   one   do  who  was  not  fortunate^ 
.  noiigh  to  witness  Miss  Adams's  per- 1 
formance?     The   only   resource  would 
'  seem  to  be  to  let  last  night's  produc-  , 
'  lion  stand  on  Its  own  legs.   It  can,  and  | 
I  mighty  stoutly,  too.  I 
j     Probably  the  spirit  of  the  revival  is  J 
j  not   quite  that  which  pervaded  Miss  j 
I  Adams's  representation.    Though  some  | 
]  people    (20  years   ago)    brought  home  . 
I  from  the  play  tempting  reports  of  pirate  | 
chiefs,  and   crocodiles   with   clocks  on  ] 
!  their  insidea  that  ticked,  sighs  of  rap- 
I  ture  were  more  to  tlie  fore  over  Barrie's 
exquisite    sentiment    and    fancy,  his 
poetry,     his    charming    comedy,  his 
!  pathos. 

I  Of  tliese  higher  qualities  there  .was 
not.  in  the  course  of  four  acts,  much 
to  be  seen  last  night.  The  first  act's 
comedy  of  the  home  seemed  rather 
thin  and  obvious,  the  sentiment  some- 
thing too  sentimental,  the  fancy  not 
quite  fantastical  enough  to  bewitch. 

Poetry  and  pathos  did  not  stand  out 
in  high  lights.  But  in  their  place  the 
performers  last  night  found  other 
qualities  to  stress.  They  saw  the  play 
as  a  good  old-fashioned  pantomine,  and 
a  rarely  successful  one  at  tliat.  A 
pirate  crew — they  were  a  motley  crew — 
made  their  entrance  in  stately  march, 
the  while  they  sang  a  chorus.  They 
danced  a  hornpipe,  the  only  pily  w'as 
they  would  not  dance  it  again.  In- 
dians danced  with  cliaracter  and 
skill;  "ugh'"  they  growled,  just  as 
every  reader  of  M;iyme  Beid  would 
wish  them  to;  and  when  they  had 
nothing  to  do  they  sat  still  in  statu- 
esque repo.se  many  an  actor  might 
envy.  But  when  they  fought  con- 
clusions with  the  pirates,  then  they 
thiilled. 

The  children  danced,  so  did  the  os- 
trich. The  cliildren  sang.  They  flew 
through  the  air  with  ease,  grace  and 
verisimilitude.  And  they  did  it  all  with  . 
spirH.  There  was  not  a  dull  moment 
the  evening  long. 

Miss  Miller,  a  clianning  figure  to  look 
upon,  also  looked  like  a  boy,  and,  what 
is  mqre  unusual,  she  carried  herself  like 
a  boy.  Whether  flying,  dancing  or 
merely  walking,  she  moved  with  grace  | 
and  she  .sang  with  sweet  voice.  De- 
lightful In  the  lighter  moments,  she  was  [ 
not  without  a  gentle  pathos  in  tlie 
scene  of  the  fairy's  peril  and  in  Peter's 
desertion  by  his  followers.  To  some  of 
the  te.Kt  she  could  not  give  its  due 
force,  because  of  indistinct  speech. 

Her  companions  were  mostly  excellent, 
some  were  more.  Surely  nobody  acted 
with  the  humor  and  skill  of  Mr.  lUgby. 
a  rascally  old  pirate  with  the  face  of  a 
bog-trotter  In  stfel  spe<-tacles  and  a 
brogue  to  .<!uit,  who  danced  with  the 
agility  of  a  prima  ballerina.  To  see 
him  running  up  pillow-cases  on  the 
-owing  machine  while  the  captain  stood 
aaking  a  speech!  ,  ! 

Donald  Searle,  with  true  comic  force 
.1  his  nature,  gave  point  to  his  unex- 
pected remarks.  Dorothy  Hope  found 
race  and  charm  for  her  AVendy,  and 
^  udrey  Ridgewell  played  nicely.  Thomas 
i^.ell  knows  intimately  the  ways  of  dogs. 
L.eslle  Bunks  made  the  pirate  captain 
'r,ok  liU-  tnc  Duke  of  Marlborough  the 
\-  all  furnished  fine  diversion.  ' 

R.  R.  G.  ! 

HOLL1.S  STRRET  THEATRE-"The 
swan."  comedy  in  three  acts  by  t  erenc 
Molnar.  Translated  from  the  H^"^-^'-''^^ 
by.  Melville  Baker.  Produced  b>  C  arles 
Frohman.     Staged   by   David  Burton. 

The  cast:  Rath.b,one 
Dr.  Nicholas  Agl  p^^^,  j^^^g 

^;'">:^t  :':::spenc»r  Sentley 
g;^?^;Beatrice.;  ^^^1^^^^ 

S^^nhor  . .  .■WMnifred  Kraser 
.symphorosa   ReBinald  f'wen 

i;?!;;::?,.'Ma?^^3omini;.a;A^^^iv-'>':''} 


Irony,  a  cool  loveliness  tnal  i> 
romancing  In  "The  S«an"  ;  a  soft -edged 
satire  on  the  ways  and  means  of  roya.ty 
that  is  hou-sed  and  dul!-wittcd,  and  of; 
royaKv  lh.it  is  unseated  but  unyieldlngi 
in  Its  "pursuit  of  reinstatetnent ;  a.  satire 
Uiat  is  never  hludgeoning  or  toUChed| 
with  contuniety. 

Here  Is  again  Uie  ancient  legend  of. 
the  princess  who  falls  In  love  with  the 
voung  tutor,  of  a  shrewd  and  demand- 
ing queen  mother,  or  rather  a  princess 
who  would  be  a  queen  again,  or  see  her 
daughter  one.  of  the  dull  .md  royal 
prince,  of  a  kindly  and  worldly  wise 
Father  Hyacinth,  brother  to  tlie  Princess 
Beatrice,  benignly  iolerant  of  her  ob- 
vious designs,  at  times  sug.geslive  ol  j 
Anatole  France's  Abbe  Coignard. 

And  de.spite  the  slim  loveliness,  the 
cool  grace  of  the  princess,  the  prince 
has  shown  no  signs  of  Interest;  his  visit 
l»  to  end  on  the  next  day:  the  Princess 
Beatrice  insists  oi»  drastic  measures. 
Alexandra  has  not  appealed  to  him  as 
a  woman;  she  must  Invito  the  tutor  to 
the  dinnw,  show  him  occasional  atten- 
tions, excite  tfia^  interest  of  the  prince. 

And  then  there  Is  the  dinner  an 
occassion  of  exquisite  edginess.  or  horr- 
ific boredom,  upset  by  the  mild  intoxica- 
tion of  the  tutor,  now  disillusioned  by 
the  princess  who  has  told  him  why  she 

has  favored  him.   

And  because  she  is  sorry  for  him  ana 
because  the  others  are  so  disdainful,  she 
'  too  drinks  her  first  gla^s  of  tokay.  be- 
comes slightly  animated,  increasinsLv 
interested  in  his  disquisitions  on  astral 
chemistry  and  his  sister,  until  P""" 
cess  Beatrice  dispenses  the  gathering 

with  a  well  limed  faint.  .   

Fr  Hvacinth  is  left  to  smooth  mat- 
ters over;  the  young  people,  now  quitei 
irresponsible,  are  in  love,  and  as  Prince  I 
Ml.ert  returns,  now  infatuated  with  the 
p'rince.ss.  he  taunts  the  tutor  with  dls- 
resiiect  to  he  princess,  w-ih  his  bound- 
less knowledge.  The  princess  kisses  the 
tutor;  the  secand  act  Is  over.  And  this 
is  the  end  of  the  domance,  for  on  the 
ne^t  day  the  mother  of  the  prince  .ar- 
rives, and  with  his  last  ironic  touch, 
Molnar  sends  the  tutor  away,  com- 
pletes teh  royal  suit. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne,  -who  has  not  been 
here  since  "Liliom,"  plays  with  a 
beautiful  restraint  a  cold  pa.ssion,  a 
.slowly  Increasing  intensity  that  re- 
places the  a'.ooftness  of  the  Alexandra 
of  the  first  aot  before  she  has  known 
love  A  restrained  and  exquLsite  char- 
acterization. And  of  the  rest  of  the 
act  although  slightly  changed  from  its 
original,  there  is  nothing  but  praise.  It 
is  rarely  that  a  pRy  comes  to  us  so 
well  staged,  so  carefully  directed,  and 
exce'lentlv  cast,  even  to  the  smallest 
mem'ber.  "  Mr.  Rathbone  played  the  tu- 
tor with  diffidence,  a  becoming  modesty 
and  restraint  even  in  his  ardour. 

Mr    Hobbes's    Fr.    Hyacinth  was  a 
kindlv.  worldly  wise  old  abbe,  sympa- 
thetic, tactful,  possessed  of  a  sense  of , 
l,umor.   Of  the  others  one  must  "mention 
the  shrewd  and  self-Possossed  Prmce-ssl 
Beotrlce  of  Miss  Emmet,  the  delightful 
Princess  of  Miss  Skipworth.  the  fatuous^ 
meral-minded  Prince  Albert  of  R^S'"^  * 
Owen.   A  play  of  rare  charm,  adnnrably 
cZt     and    produced.      The  audience, 
which  was  large,  was  vociferous  in  Us 
applause,  and  there  were  many  cu^Uln 
calls. 


ance  Hie  role  of  -Mr.s.  Siuitli.  Her  de- 
termination to  down  the  flappers  was 
nicely,  yrorked  out.  The  old-fashioned 
frill  in  the  person  of  Minnie,  was  her 
objective  for  Willie.  She  never  left 
the  rudder,  while  the  "expressionists 
had^helr  fling. 

Sflss  Hitz  played  the  '"gawk  with 
never  a  tendency  to  overplay.  Her 
consternation  at  her  continued  rebuffs 
by  all  except  Mrs.  Smith  was  given  a 
nice  facial  pU-V,  and  there  >»ero  mo- 
ments when   in  repose  she  was  elo- 

^"As'willle  Mr.  Nedell  neatly  differ- 
entiated his  icyness  in  the  beginning 
as  the  shallowness  of  t^e  "expre^ssion- 
isls"  dawned  upon  him,  from  that  of 
his  creeping  and  warming  toward  Min- 
nie Mrf  Richards  was  a  comical  Cad- 
waiader,  and  sang  his  one  soijg  with 
real  comic  flavor,  and  Mr.  Collier  as 
the  asthetic  Taliaferro  had  many  amus- 
ing moments  in  his  queer  philosoph Is- 
tnis.  The  settings  gav«  pleasure  to  the 
,eye,  in  the  extravagance,  assisting  the 
Illusion.    All  In  all  a  Pf '^"f"^" 

ance,  giving  the  road  companies  meas- 
ure for  measure. 


were  Al  ICspe  .  ;.J  Ciius.  Dutton,  vers** 
I  tile  acrobats;  Jlaty  Haynes  In  reclu- 
tlons,  ajnd  the  ever-interesting  screen 
features — Aesop's  Fab!es,  Topics  of  the 
Pay  and  Pathc  Newt.  | 

■1 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE  —  Boston 
Stock  company  in  "Expressing  Willie,' 
a  comedy  in  thre  acts,  by  Rachel  Croth- 
ers.  Staged  by  Samuct  Godfrey.  The 
cast : 

Mrs.    Smith.  -.-  Anna  Layng 

Minnie   Whltcomb  Elsie  Hitz 

Simpson  »  Louis  Leon  Hall 

Willie  Smith  Bernard  Nedell 

Reynolds  Ralph  Remley 

Taliaferro  John  Collier 

Dolly  Cadwalader  Roberta  Lee  Clark 

George    CadwaladeP  Houston  Richards 

Frspces  Sylvester  Olive  Blakeney 

ituaMrn  Ralph  Mori-house 

jean  Koto  Smith 

j  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Giles  ven- 
I  tured  for  production  a  play  that  had 
'  only  left  Boston,  giving  it  its  first  pre- 
j  sentatlon  in  Boston  in  "stock."  Now 
j  he  repeats  the  experiment,  for  Miss 
I  Crothers'  comedy  is  still  fresh  In  the 
;  mind.  This  is  setting  pace  indeed. 
I  Let  none  say  that  as  far  as  stock  pro- 
ductions go,  Boston  Is  not  getting  full 
1  and  overflowing  measure. 

For  theme  Miss  Crothers  finds  her 
outlet  in  "expressionists."  In  another 
day  w^  described  them  as  a  group  full 
of  "notions."  Today  the  noveau  rlche 
are  plentiful,  and  among  these  mu.'ih- 
room  growths — for  the  dramatist — j 
there  is  rich  material. 

Miss  Crothers  knows  her  people,  and 
she    has    sketched    without  caricature 
many  neat  characterizations.     This  Is 
nqtably  true  of  the  mother,  admirable 
.  in  the  wisdom  of  her  maturity.  In  her 
'  authority— and    authority    that  baffles 
j  the  "expressionists,"  the  while  exciting 
'  their  thinly  concealed  admiration.  The 
dialogue  is  often  crisp,  and  the  Intro- 


COPbBY  THEATRE  -  "O'Flaherty.  | 
V  C "  A  plav  in  one  act  by  O.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  presented  as  a  curtain  rais- 
er to  "Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

Sir  Pearce  Francis  Common 

Denny  O'Flaherty  L-  ^-  <,''\| 

^'e7esa°;^!^':"'.'  i  ^ :  :  :katheHne''^ltan^.fl'n| 
Thoroughly  Irish  In  mood  and  feeling, 
O'PJaherty,  V.  C.  tells  the  story  of  an 
exuberant  soldier,  who,  after  a  penes 
of  spectocular  exploits  at  the  front,  was 
decorated  by  his  King  and  sent  back  to 
Ireland  to  assist  in  the  recruiting.  In- 
vited to  tea  at  the  home  of  his  land- 
lord, now  his  commanding  officer,  ne 
\  met  his  mother,  for  his  first  time  since 
I  his  return.  ,     ,  . 

The  shock  which  followed  when  she 
discovered  that  her  son  had  fought,  not 
against  the  English,  but  for  them,  was 
almost  more  than  the  good  woman 
could  endure.  .™  ,  . 

She  had  raised  Denny  O'Flaherty  on 
Parnell,  taught  him  to  thieve  from  his 
English    masters.     Yet    here    he  was 
fight\ng  their  battles,   and   what  was 
worse,   urging  others  to  do  it.  Once 
away  from  home,  he  had  learned  that 
the  English  were  occasionally  right,  the 
Germans  sometimes  human,  and  his  re-  l 
turn  proved  it.    In  the  end.  he  looked 
toward  his  return  to  the  front  as  a  , 
blessed  relief,  vowing  that  if  the  for-, 
tunes   of   war  spared   him,   he  would' 
'  settle  abroad. 

1  Mr.  Shaw's  kernel  for  thought  is 
'  contained  in  the  single  line: 

■There  never  will  be  any  peace  for 
the  human  ra^e  till  patriotism  is 
knocked  out  of  'em." 

Mr  Clive's  performance  as  the  geniai 
O'Vlaherty.  who  had  found  the  war  a 
source  for  the  most  racy  pWlo/oP^y, 
was  a  joy  to  behold.  As  a  foil  for  his 
sparkle  and  gayety,  Miss  Ediss  d  d  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  part  of  the  soldier  s 
mother,  while  Mr.  •  Compton  and  Miss 
Standing  helped  to  round  ""^ 
tinish    this    delightful    quarter    of  an 

'^""indrocles  and  the  Lion"  shows  the 
results  of  its  week's  polish  i"  ev-ery 
way,  giving  good  reason  to  be  thankful 
Tor  the  revival  of  a  splendid  play,  s-een 
all  too  seldom  G-  R-  ^• 


PLAYS  CONTINUIN.G 

WILBUR— "Beggar    on  Horse- 
back,"   satircal    comedy  by 
Kaufman  and  Connolly,  with 
Roland  Young.    Second  week. 
MAJESTIC— "I'll  Say  She  Is," 
musical  revue  with  the  four 
Marx  brothers.    Second  week 
NEW    PARK— "New  Brooms," 
Frank  Craven's  play  in  which 
he  stars.   Third  week. 
COLONIAL— "Ziegfeld  Wllies," 
1923  edition  with  Hazel  Dawn, 
Johnny  Dooley,  Charles  King 
and  others.    Last  >week. 
SELWYN— "White  Cargo,"  Leon 
Gordon's  play  in  which  he  ap- 
pears. Fourth  week. 
SHUBERT — "Greenwich  Village 
Fellies,"   £ii£th    annual  re-?-.;- 
with   Moran   Mack,  Mordkin, 
the    dancer,    and    Toto,  the 
clo\vn.  Fifth  week.  - 
COPLEY — "Androcles    and  the 
Lion,"  Shaw's  play  held  over 
for  another  week,  preceded  by 
O'Flaherty,  V.  C,  a  one  act, 
also  by  Shaw. 


ACTS  AT  KEITH'S 


Harry  Timberg  was  a  two-letter  map 
on  the  Keith  aggregation  of  stars  last 
night,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  unusual  distinction  of  appearing  iii 
two  separate  acts  on  the  same  bill.  First 
in  "Little  Bits."  more  or  less  by  him- 
self he  startled  the  audience  into  con- 
tinuous laughter  with  the  nimbleness 
of  his  tongue  and  feet.  Then  a  band  ol 
cyncopators,  himself  the  most  .synful, 
produced  "The  Rebellion,"  written  and 
staged  bv'him,  in  which  the  musicians 
Md  dancers  defied  the  death  threat  of  a 
bearded  "Public  Opinion"  so  zestfully, 
that  Sonia  even  took  off  her  red  rubber 

^^Dorothv  Jardon,  diva  of  the  Chicago 
and  San  Carlo  grand  opera  companies, 
after  a  somewhat  formal  introduction 
as  Carmen,  won  the  audience  into  her 
I  confidence  with  chat  tending  to  depre- 
cate the  apiiearance  of  a  prima  donna 
in  vaudeville  and  boost  a  catchy  song 
which  slw  and  Jerry  Jarnagin,  her  ac- 
companist, had  written.  Encore  after 
encore  of  .-selections  from  opera  and  or 
popular  songs  found  her  winning  in- 
creasing favor. 

In  a  new  act  of  rural  sophistication 
by  Jlmmie  Barry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry 
evoked  repeated  response  with  lifelikt 
discussion  of  Hensfoot  scandal  and  por- 
traval  of  awkward  couruship  beside  the 
1  dialogue  is  often  crisp,  and  the  uuro-     barber  pole     Mankiii^  '.Tfuiri'^DmWan 
I  duction  of  Minnie  in  the  exposition  was  |  weird  and  fascinating.  In  full  an\phiblan 
'  skilfully   contrived.     Why  did_  Minnie  ^oslume,  gave  an  unhelievablo  display 

of  contortion.  .  ., 

rfere  w.re  acts  with  SP«"'f  p^^^" 
by  the  La  Pilarica  trio  and  by  I  ei''^^;| 
oy  me  performert  ] 


venture  Into  Willie's  bedroom?  Why 
i  did  Frances  follow  so  clo-sely  on  her 
heels?  All  this  a  logical  and  obvious 
outcome,  yet  nov/  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed it,  admitting  our  agreeable  sur- 
prise. And  a  bedroom  scene  that  did 
not  prompt  "r-.  u-  bul  l  his  Tio<^tril  =  ' 


Spanish  clown. 


SALMONDi 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Felix  Salmond.  violoncellist,  asslsteaj 
by  Frank  Sheridan,  pianist,  gave  a  re-j 
eltal  last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  The  pro-^ 
pram  read  as  follows:  Nardlnl,  Adagio; 
Veracirl,  Silicienne;  Guerinl.  Allegro 
con  brio;  Bach.  Arioso;  Planelli,  VII- 
iRnelle;  SenaiUe,  Vivace;  Dvorak. 
Adagio  from  the  violoncello  concerto; 
Franck,  Sonata  A  major;  the  London- 
derry Air  aiTanged  by  E.  O'Connor- 
Morris;  Frank  Bridge.  Melodle. 

So  the  program  read,  but  Mr.  Sal- 
mond announced  that  by  request  he 
Would  substitute  a  Grave  by  Henry 
TCccles  for  Nardinis  Adagio.  This 
Grave  proved  to  be  a  piece  noble  In  Its 
gravity  and  dignity,  a  fit  prelude  for  a 
concert  that  gave  constant  pleasure 

First  of  all,  the  smaller  pieces  In  the 
flrst  group  were  something  more  than 
the  customary  bits  of  sentlmen  allsm 
and  bravure  that  are  too  ""en  selected 
bv  violoncellists.  Here  was  P"^e  music 
of  various  sorts  by  composers  of  ancient 
davs  Guerinl,  of  Naples  Is  not  to  be 
co'^founded  with  Guerrinl  a  jnodern 
writer  of  operas,  orchestral  pieces  and 
r  violoncello  concerto,  who  |Pel>«^^^  ^ 
name  with  two  "r's."  Mr.  Sa  mond  s 
Guerinl,  a  Neapolitan  of  tlj^  '1,;^^^^ 
t.irv  was  In  the  service  of  the  P-rince 
of  orange  i^The  Hague  and  afterwards, 
made  London  his  home. 

The  Slcilienne  and  the  VlHanelle  were 
each  charming  in  Its  own  way  while  the 
,Xes  bv  oSerlnl  and  Senallle  were 
brUlUnt.'not  mere  froth.  The  Arioso  by 
Bach  stately  in  Its  tenderness,  emo-! 
U^nal  in  its  simplicity,  was  a  J^man^- j 
Ing  feature  of  the  program  and  the  per  , 

K^^Th'.v^    protested    against  the| 
arrangemen    of  Cesar  Franck's  violin 
onatfSr  the  voiloncello:  but  Franck 

raneement  in  some  respects.      It  tne 
■  p  little-  If,  for  instance,  the 

music  loses  a  llttie.  ■  „~~a«ionalIv 
E  string  of  the  violin  Is  -LC^aMonally 

„issed,  ,-P^=  -„f,„'"othe'r%rac^  And 
music  also,  gains  in  "'-"Z'^,  .  .  „iEht 
as  this  sonata  was  P«yf°"^«^  '^t^  ^ran- 
no  one  could  have  objected  to  the  tran 
sorlDtion.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we 
bea?d  a  more  eloquent,  "adlng  of  this 
work  which  still  holds  Its  proud  position 
.  utoratiire  of  music;  a  perform- 

Lnce  characterized  by  a  sense  of  pertect 
proportion,  tonal  beauty,  exquisite 
phrasing,  and  an  ever-presen  appre 
elation  of  the  structure,  P^l^'^i 
the  dramatic  outbursts,  the  Parity  ana 
loftiness  of  the  musical  thought.  VIolon-] 
cellist  and  pianist  were  as  one  i 
It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  Mr, 
Salmond's  technical  Proficiency.  He  » 
a  master  of  the  finer  qualities.  He  Isl 
tarmly  emotional  without  <^ver  ^"l^'"! 
into  the  slough  of  «cntlmentallsm^  He 
anneals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  Nor  with  all  his  ability  does  he 
sund  between  the  music  and  the  hearer 
Personality  Is  no  doubt  an  Important 
factor  In  popular  success,  the  true  artist 
leads  one  to  forget  the  Individua^  Inter- 
pretert  to  be  conscious  only  of  the  com- 
poser's  music. 


an  inherent  part  of 

I'l  arbiters  of  fashion  In  London 
nslsting  on  nlRhtrnps  for  "smart 
n" — nn  odious  phrase — not  the  al- 
io or  malt  nightcaps  of  the  good 
,,1  'ights,  but  a  coverlnK  for  bobbecj 
,„■  iilngled  hair  which  "soon  Beta  In 
dli(jler  while  sleeping." 

iJig,  long  ago  Taylor,  the  "Water 
ro("  declared  that  "a  nightcap  is  a 
parent  of  high  state."  Queen  Kllz- 
1  was  prpsi^ntod  with  nlKht-coIfs 
ut  work  nourished  with  silver  and 
i-lth  ppangli-s."  A  .son  of  the  Ka.v\ 
hrewsbury  surprised  her  walking 
,„  le  tllt-yard  with  ona  of  them  on 
Tienhead.  She  pretended  to  bo  angry 
nn.  gave  lilm  "n.  good  flap"  on  the 
forcad.  Mr.  Cnudle,  according  to 
(h4letures  In  Tunch,  also  wore  a  nlght- 

.  il  colonial  times  women's  nightcaps 
we  often  made  of  silk,  gold  laced 
»n  embroidered,  but  early  in  tlio  19th 
ceury  they  were  always  of  some 
wai.ible  material.  When  Ralph  Ver- 
ne! dearly  beloved  Mary  died  ho  or- 
(if'l  "black  taffety  NlBht-c-loathes, 
wl  black  NlRht  capps,  and  black 
i'ob  and  Brush,"  also  slippers  of 
hl<  velvet.  Alice  Morse  Karle  adds: 
■  I'tells  his  sincerity  of  grief  to  know 
ih,  he  never  married  again;  this  at 
ne  when  all  men  remarried." 
the  IGth  century  oven  Ea.st  Indian 
nToes"  delighted  In  red  nightcaps, 
fojthey  gave  In  exchange  to  Euro- 
is  bracelets  of  Ivory. 

he  World  Wags: 

■om  the  Sunday  Issue  of  a  news- 
iJ-r,  not  The  Herald: 

ncluding  monsignorl,   clergy,  mer- 
hits,  business  men,  former  public  ot- 
is.  clerks,  stenographers,  telephone 
alors,    and    person-j    of  -ordinary 


■11 

:nins." 


J.  F.  P. 


he  London  Times  of  Feb.  1,  1S25, 
IfCrlblng  the  riot  at  Drury  Lane  at 
111)  beginning  of  a  play  in  which  Kean 


|1( 


edr  mentioned   the    "boxing  tribe 
attacked  most  remorselessly  all  to 
m  Kean's  appearance  appeared  dis- 
cing, and  who  expressed  their  dis- 
L.  .  .  .  Belasco,     the    bruiser,  was 
.  vely  engaged  for  Kean."    No  doubt, 
\k  patron  of  the  drama  and  a  fervent 
■.v'ker  in  the  support  of  histrionic  art, 
II:  Bela.sco  In  New  York  Is  now  fight- 
id  lustily  for  free,  outspoken  plays. 

fiVCHOLOGY  AND  THE  ECLIPSE 

Aithe  World  Wags: 

roused  to  action  by  the  knowledge 
tilt  scientists  were  to  use  the  eclipse 
establish     all     sorts     of  various 
nomena,   it  was   decided   to  carry 
an  experiment  to  find  the  psycho- 
.,!cal  effect  of  one  moon  passing  be- 
ti>en  the  sun  and  some  of  the  various 
sata  of  the  earth's  population. 

1,  tjble  was  drawn  up  to  the  office 
vidow  so  that  the  observer's  line  of  , 
■Mlon  might  clear  an  adjacent  roof  and 
lliold  the  spectacle.  A  chair  served  as 
Ie  medium  for  mounting  to  the  table 
t).  A  piece  of  smoked  glass  was 
Inded  to  each  observer  as  he  or  she 
irlved  at  sighting  position. 
The  impressions  received  by  the  ob- 
m'ers  called  forth  the  following  re- 
urks: 

iratum  No.  1 — Technical  Graduate: 
I — "I  was  sure  that  they  made  a  mis- 
ke  in  calculating  this  thing." 
NOTE — No  more  trials    were  made 
Jra  this  stratum  because  it  was  felt 
at  this  would  be  the  composite  re- 
ark  were  a  thousand  recorded, 
ratum  No.  2 — Clerical: 

1—  "Isn't  it  fiinny."  ' 

2 —  "Oh,  it's  perfect.    It  will  be  more 
:rfect  later  on."  j 
■3 — "Isn't  it  fine." 

4 —  "Isn't  it  great." 

5 —  "You  wouldn't  think  you  could  see 
i  much'  would  you?" 

6—  "I  see  It,  isn't  that  corker,  isn't  i 
|iat  great?    It's  great." 

'atum  No.  3 — Mill  Operators: 
1 — ^"AH  I  can  see  is  a  piece  of  the 
lioon." 

[2— "It  hurts  your  eyes,  don't  it?  You 
m't  see  much.    It's  all  red." 

3—  "Oh,  shut  your  eyes,  you  can  see 
better." 

4—  "It's  different  than  It  was,  huh?" 

6 —  "It's  almost  covered.  The  moon  is 
>vered." 

.  6— "I  can't  even  see  anything.  Oh,  I 
[ee  It— ain't  it  grand,  ain't  it  swell!" 

7 —  "I  can  see  it^well — ain't  it  grand! 
Jell,  I'll  never  geC^  my  work  done,  the 
tnd.of  the  world  is  coming." 

,8— "Give  us  a   look.    Where   do  ya 
>k?    Isn't  it  small." 
-"I'm  no  piker — give  us  your  liand. 
ain't  it  swell." 

"Ain't  it  swell.    I  guess  I'll  take 
ivershoes  off  now.  I  guess  the  world 
comins  to  an  end." 
"Ain't  it  swell,  huh?" 

Oh,   for  tile  love  of  God  close 
eyes  you  can  see  it  better." 


■  Oh  you  d  !)■■  .Hill  I'l 
"I  can  see  It  better  without  tins 
-isn't  this  terrible?" 
15-^"0h,  that's  swell."  | 
It  was  decided  that  further  observa- 
tions   wero    unnriessary    because  (1)1 
Technical  men  were  skeptical;    (2)  tho 
clerical  genera  reacted!  a«  they  would 
toward  a  moving  P'^'t"^.  f.''/,'^ 
dance,  a  fellow,  or  anything  ut  all, 
to  til.,  suit  of  the  earth  It  was  swell, 
and  (I)  a  swell  tlmo  was  had  by  au. 
East  Watertown.  l .  k.  r. 

SOFT  COAL 

(Sung  to  "Good  Old  Summer  Time") 

,  (Dedicated  to  Fuel  K''"'"""'^ 

sloner.  Boston  Chamber  of  ^ommaTce 
with  apologies  to  James  U  ICdwards.) 
Soft  coal,  soft  coal,  all  around  the  town, 
When  you  put  a  little  In  the  i">'nace, 
jrho  tiny  pile  stays  right  In  place, 
lit  never  .-imooches  curtain.i, 
Nor  fills  tho  house  with  grime: 
Everybody  use  it,  please, 
Ln  the  good  old  winter  time. 

When  night's  black  pall  has  fallen,., 
And  It's  time  to  go  to  bed, 
ifter  very  little  prodding  it  shows  a 

glorious  red. 
You  shovel  In  10-cents'  ivorth, 
And  sing  a  thankful  rhyme. 
And  know  'twllj  surely  burn  all  -night. 
In  the  good  old  winter  time. 

"Midnight"  strikes  the  old  hall  clock. 
The  glass  reads  10  below, 
You  know  that  you  are  warm  in  bed. 
So  don't  go  down  below.  ' 
No  need  to  open  wide  the  furnace  door. 
The  cat  is  feeling  prime. 
Sleeping  in  the  warmth  of  the  soft  coal 
fire. 

In  the  good  old  winter  time. 

—Lillian  Brown. 


LONDON  "PARTICULAR" 

A  London  laundry  sends  out  this: 

FOG  NOTICE 
If    any  of    the    linen    is  spotted, 
streaked  or  yellow  kindly  return  for  re- 

^It^s  impossible  to  see  true  condition 
of  linen  by  arlincial  light. 

'TWAS  BURGESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  discussion  as  to  the  authorship 
of  "the  short  and  simple  flannels  of 
the  noor"  has  roused  me  to  action. 
'Tis  neither  Oliver  Herford.  nor  Chris- 
topher Morley,  nor  even  Carolyn  Wells 

that  I  wish  to  praise.  ./Have  J'ou  e ver 
iseen  a  deUghtful  little  book  called  the 
'  "Cat's  Elegy,"   written  by  one  ■  Gelett 

Burgess?  This  parody  is  one  of  the 
Imost  amusing  things  that  he  has^vi^" 

ten-even  more  amusing  than  the  m- 

^^■•r',,;"p.s?.'i"u.„;ru,.."^ 


rtit«  "Hlffht  BuMlaii   !  ■   ■  ;'  , 

land  TchalkovBky'H  "Romeo  .iiid  .1 

Margaret  Slttlg,  a  young  vIoUiil.s  . 
play  In  Jordan  Hall  this  afternoon.  She 
has   played   In   Ormany.   Austria  and 
elsewhere   on   tlio   continent,   and  she 
recently  gave  a  recital  In  New  York. 

Marie  Mikova,  pianist,  and  Arthur 
Hartmann,  violinist,  will  give  ft  concert 
In  Jordan  Hall  tonight,  while  th«  Har- 
vard Glee  Club,  with  Miss  Olannlnl,  so- 
prano, ha«  prepared  on  interesting  con-  , 
cert  In  Symph»ay  hall. 

Burton  Holmes  will  give  the  second  | 
part    of    his    travelogue,    "Rome,      in  ■ 
Symphony  hall  tomorrow  night  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon.     On  Saturday  af- 
ternoon   Walter    Hansen,    pianist,  will 
play  In  Jordan  hall.  v  _« 

Frieda  Hempel  will  sing  In  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Peo- 
ple's Svmphony  orchestra  will  he  as- 
sisted next  Sunday  afternoon  by  Ethel 
Woodman,  contralto.  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
will  conduct. 

The  Chesterian  (London)  for  Jan- 
uary-February says:  "Among  orchestral 
concerts  we  have  had  the  finely  con- 
ceived and  finely  Interpreted  program 
of  International  Music  presented  by 
Monteaux  at  Covent  Garden,  an  e.xcel- 
lent  and  sensitive  artist,  who  possesses 
the  rare  combination  of  temperament 
and  control  which  makes  for  balanced 
taste." 


I  A    LOST  ILLUSION 

A «;  the  World  Wags;  _ 
i^^I  had  heard  he  was  so  di^^renL  After 
■flancin-  with  him  I  found— oh,  horrors. 
!ihe  wCono  of  that  kind  of  men  who 
aayt  "Where  have  you  been  all  my  hf^e? 


EMMY. 

^/^^^ 

Paul  Draper,  the  tenor,  whose  death  | 
is  reported,  sang  Mahler's  "Songs  of  a  . 
Traveling  Journeyman"  at  concerts  of  j 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  Feb. 
5.  6,  1915.  Nature  had  not  given  him  a 
sensuous  or  appeali'ng  voice,  but  he 
sang  intelligently  as  an  interpreter.  In 
his  younger  years  he  hoped  to  be  a 
pianist.  A  foreign  teacher  discouraged 
him  by  saying  that  his  hands  were  not  i 
sufficiently  flexible;  so  he  turned  to  i 
singing.  He  lived  In  England  for  a 
time  and  there  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  horse  racing.  He  was  a  brother  | 
of  Miss  Ruth  Draper,  famed  for  her  . 
monologues.  - 

The  Symphony  concert  tomorrow  | 
afternoon  and  Saturday  night  Is  for  the 
glory  of  the  remarkable  Boulanger  Sis- 
ters; Llli,  who  Is  dead,  and  Nadia.  who 
will  play  the  organ  in  a  concerto  by 
Handel.  edited  by  Guilmant,  her 
teacher,  and  In  a  symphony  for  organ 
and  orchestra  by  Aaron  Copland  oJ.New 
York,  who  studied  with  her.  Lill  Boul- 
anger -will  be  represented  by  her  piece 
"For  the  Funeral  of  a  Soldier."  which 
was  performed  privately  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  early  in  1913  by  the  Or- 
chestra Class,  d'Indy,  conductor; 
publicly  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  In 
1915  The  program  will  also  in- 
clude Mozart's  Suite  "Eine  klelne 
Nachtmusik"  which  Georg  Schnee- 
voight  brought  out  here  at  a  symphony 
concert  on  March  7,  s  of  last  year  when 
he  conducted  as  a  guest.  The  concert 
will  end  with  a  performance  of  Liszt  s 
"Tasso"  depicting  at  some  length  his 
Lamentation  and  his  Triumph. 

The  program  of  next  week  will  be 
Bussia-n:  Glinka's  overture  to  "Russlon 
and    Lloudmllla":    Glazounov's  Sym- 
phony No.  8  (first  time  here);  "adov 

"Kikin.ora."  also  «nd  for  the  first  time 


J.  O'G.  sends  to  The  Herald  the  fol- 
lowing verses:  / 
The  sleeping  old  lady  of  Symphony  hall 
She    bows   and    she    blinks   from  her 

orchestra  stall. 
Her  lorgnette  she  raises  and  puffs  out 

straight  lips,  ,„ 
Stravinsky,  she  finds,  is  not  taken  In 

She^s'cowls  and  she  glowers  'til  far  down 

below 

At  "Beethoven's"  coming  she's  happy 
But^slghs°^"  she  lowers  her  glass  guard 
Lam°entTng,'  atapplng.  for  good  times  of 

Whe^n  home  could  she  sweep  "whiJe  gal- 
leries waited, 

For  then  last  were  "modems  left  to 
be  prated. 

Pretending  Indifference  to  naughty  per- 
formers, '  .. 
She    sniffs    applause    pealing  clack 

from  all  corners! 
When  bells  ring  and ,  flies  buzz  busily 

She'' comfortably  settles,  her  chin  be- 
comes slack. 
Sleeping?    Forgive  her!  Her  diamonds 

Her^pelrls'and  her  ruff,  they  enter  the 

How^^softly  she  breathes-a  Symphony 
fixture! 

•What  more  can  one  ask  than  such  con- 
descending? 
■■Aiirs  right  with  the  world!     A  Bee- 
thoven ending! 


tidoulii    .ui.l    the    little    l,l..i..].,    l.uKll^h       O  ■< 
t-'lrl.   The  muBlc  included  "Johnny  Mor-  ][  I 
gan  Played  the  Organ,  "  "Thh  Man  In 
the  Moon  •  and  "Baby  Mine."  all  favor- 
ites with  sidewalk   whlnllers  of  those 
days.     Th«   company   jilayed  "Cinder- 
ella" and  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Miss  Ather- 
ton    Robinson,    Kdoulii    Frldny    and  I 
think  R.jland  Reed  wax  Jim  Cox.  Reed, 
after  )il.iylng  (he  J^-w  in  "The  World, 
with        raft  scano  (m-  the  colKot'on 
of  plclnrei  In  the  Boston  Theatre  lobby) 
and  ai-pearlng  In  a   number  of  other 
more   or   less    unimportant    plays,  did 
the    Ixjrd    High  Kxecutloner  In  one  of  i 
the  first  "Mikado  "  companies  and  later  i 
gave  every  Indication  of  becoming,   If  , 
he  really  did  not,  another  John  T.  Ray- 1 
mond.         LAMKING  R.  ROBINSON. 

TINAFIUPPONI 

At  .Jordan  hall,  yesterday  afternoon, 
Tina  Fllipponl,  pianist,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Fantasie  and  Fugue  In 
G  minor,  Hach-Llszt;  Sonat.-i  in  B  minor, 
Chopin;  f^ologlno.  Granados;  Triana. 
Albenlz;  El  "Vito,  Infante;  Rhapsody  No. 
Xlir,  Liszt. 

Although  Ml.ss  Fllipponl  Is  a  young 
pianist  ;ind  her  program  was  a  diffi- 
cult one,  there  was  maturity  In  her 
playing,  musical  Intelligence,  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  mood  and  style,  to  the  shades 
of  difference  between  the  sombre 
mysticism  and  the  structural  Integrity 
of  Bach,  the  lyricism  and  dramatic  In- 
tensities of  Chopin,  and  the  Catalan 
rhythms  of  the  .Spaniards,  Granados 
and  Albenlz. 

In  the  Chopin  sonata,  which  NIecks 
has  called  "affiliated  but  not  cognate," 
she  played  the  largo  pensively,  imag- 
inatively; there  was  virility  in  her 
finale  which  she  played  with  amazing 
rapidity  despite  the  warning  of  "presto- 
lion  tanto."  Her  technique  is  fluent 
and  ample,  and  although  she  had  a 
tendency  to  harden  the  notes  of  the 
melody,  to  deal  vigorously  rather  than 
beautifully  with  it,  her  tones  were 
never  harsh  or  her  sentiments  lan- 
guishing. 

But   it   -was   In   Jhe   three  Spanish 

pieces,  the  Cologino  of  Granados,  the 
Triana  of  Albeniz  and  the  El  Vito  of 
Manuel  Infante  of  the  younger  Spanish 
school  living  in  Paris,  that  she  played 
with  most  ardor  and  individuality.  Hera 
there  was  a  keen  sensitiveness  to 
rhythm,  to  the  warm  pulsing  of  tho 
Granados,  to  the  harder,  more  vigorous 
dance  of  Albenlz.  The  El  Vito. with  Its 
variations  on  a  popular  theme  and 
dance,  first  introduced  to  Paris  in  1921 
by  the  pianist  Jose  Iturbl,  Is  a  curious 
farrago  of  Andalusian  rhythms  and 
Chopin  etudlsm.  Why  will  pianists  In- 
sist on  blocs  when  they  play  Spanish 
music,  for  there  is  so  much  similarity 
that  one  piece  negates  the  other? 

E.  G. 


Fox-Burgin-Bedette  Play 
Jordan  Hall 


at 


A  friend  of  mine  brings  up  memories  ^ 
of  glorious  days  of  the  theatre.  Some' 
time  ago  he  wrote  from  Milwaukee: 

"Seems  strange  none  of  the  Boston! 
old  timers  make  mention  of  the  ColviUe 
Folly  Compajny.    U  antedated  Ed  Rice 
and  is  my  earliest  recollection  at  the  | 
Academy  of  Music.    Played  'Babes  In  j 
the  Wood,'   'Cinderella',  and  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  with  Alice  Atherton  (strolling  I 
'  in  the  -woodland),  WUlie  Bdouln,  Will- 
lam    Gill     (who    wrote     'Adonis'  for 
!  Dixey),   George  Fortescue,   Llna  Mer- 
'  ville  and  a  prima  donna  whose  name  es- 
capes me,  Marie  Kosand  or  something 
like  that,  sang  'Baby  Mine"  and  played 
the  Fairy  Queen  in  'Babes.'    A  sister 
of  Lina  Mervllle,  little  blonde  English 
girl    played  opposite  Edouin  and  was 
very  clever;  cannot  remember  her  name. 
Marv   Williams  also   played   with  the 
company,  taking  1  think,  the  Pl^c^^of 
Alice   Atherton.     Perhaps   some  gray- 
beard  in  Boston  will  recall  these  clever 
people."  I 

:  some  of  us  don't  wear  beards  and 
our  stubble  doesn't  show  signs  of  sray- 
Ing.  but  we  saw  that  company.  Lovely 
Alice  Atherton,  who  married  Edouin  and 
lived  in  England  20  years  or  so,  re- 
turned to  the  stage  when  widowed  and 
made  a  great  success  in  monologue.  Did 
she  not  die  suddenly,  to  the  regret  of 
a  wide  circle  of  theatre  goers?  Would 
anybody  understand  a  genuine  song  and 
i  dance  now?    Did  you  ever  hear  Alice 

^'"'Strolling  in  the  Woodland 
;       Where  the  rippling  waters  glide. 
■Twas  there  my  Mariantnus 

Said  she'd  become  my  bride. 
Her  eyes  outshone  the  starlight, 
i       Her  voice  was  mel-o-dee, 

Do  you  remember,  loved  one,  -when— 
I  won  a  smile  from  thee?" 
,  .  (Dance) 

Aflce  played  the  Bad  Man  in  "Babes 
in  the  Wood,"  Gill  the  Very_Bad  Man, 


There  was  delightful  music  delight- 
fully played  In  Jordan  hall  last  night, 
when  the  Fox-Burgin-Bedette  Trio  gave 
their  se&ond  concert  of  the  season.  They 
began  It  -ivith  the  Mendelssohn  D  minor 
trio,  with  new  music  to  follow,  a 
"Litany"  by  the  Russion  luon,  -with  the 
Beethoven  great  B-fiat  Irio  to  close. 

These  players  as  usual  brought  for- 
ward something  new,  or  at  all  events 
something  that  may  be  fairly  called  so, 
since  the  Russian's  "Litany",  so  far  as 
anybody  can  discover,  has  never  been 
played  In  Boston  before.  It  is  inter- 
esting music,  effectively  written  for  the 
instruments,  and  successful  in  rousing 
jmoods;  surely  it  must  have  been 
[wTitten  with  a  definite  program  In 
mind.  Violently  it  makes  its  start, 
with  uncouth  chords  for  half  a  page 
suggestive  of  a  youthful  Russian  In- 
stead of  a  man  of  Juon's  respectable 
and  rational  years.  They  soon  make 
way  for  a  prayerful  melody,  firm  In 
contour,  -n-ith  a  lively  and  attractive 
scherzando  episode  to  follow. 

A  curious  passage  ^ comes  after,  ec- 
clesiastical in  Its  suggestion,  liturgical, 
after  which  the  song  that  might  be  a 
prayer  is  heard  again,  or  one  of  similar 
character.  A  slow  passage  of  real 
beauty,  with  picturesque  writing  for  the 
piano,  ends  the  pieces.  How  well  it 
would  wear  Is  another  matter,  but  It 
is  music  well  worth  hearing  once,  un- 
usually pleasant  to  listen  to.  The  trio 
played  it  admirably,  with  dramatic 
fervor  and  poetically. 

Admirably  indeed  they  played  the 
evening  througli,  with  brilliancy  of  tone 
and  sparkle  from  Mr.  Fox.  exquisite 
song  tVom  Mr.  Burgin,  noble  tone  and 
emotional  warmth  from  Mr.  Bedettl: 
and  from  all  three  a  finish  of  ensemble 
that  calls, for  no  less  a  term  than  per- 
fect. To  this  fine  ensemble  they  added 
an  even  greater  merit.  They^  played 
every  bar  the  program  through  as 
though   they   relished   it.     How  their 

melodies  sang,  their  scherzos  danced! 
Nobly  they  read  the  Beethoven  an- 
dante. By  their  just  distribution  of 
emphasis  and  their  well  planned  de- 
<;l£rn   they   made    lnteresting_  passages 
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.1  both  the  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven 
iiios  that  would  not  at  the  hands  of 
everybody  hold  the  attention  firmly. 
Their  remarkublo  worl:  ■  was  followed 
with  notable  a'rsorbed  Interest  by  an 
audience  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  play  to. 

The  trio  ha\-1nr  given  two  public 
concerts,  announces  no  more  this  year. 
The  Flonzaley  quarte't  have  given  three, 
the  Darrell  quartet  one.  So  six  i)ublic 
concerts  of  chamber  music  are  all  Bos- 
ton can  support.  "Awako  as  in  the 
ancient  days,  la  Uie  generation  of  old." 

R.  R.  G. 

I  A  correspondent  sends  us  e  clipping 
I  from  a  Boston  newspaper  in  which 
'  Adam  Smith  Is  described  as  a  "posthu- 
mous" son  of  a  lawyer. -pur  corre- 
spondent has  underscored' .  the  word 
t  -losthumous,"  either  In  derision  or 
questioning  the  statement.  Why? 

Adam  Smith  was  born  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  he 
was  therefore  a  posthumous  child,  as 
were  Ben  Jonson  and  some  other  cele- 
brated men.  A  statute  of  King  William 
put  posthumous  children  in  England  on 
the  same  footing  with  chlddren  bom  in 
the  lifetime  of  their  ancestors. 


MISQUOTED 

Vee  Dee  writes:  "That  poem  of  Con- 
gressman Vinson's  (Cal's  Hobby  Horse) 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Artemus  Ward's 
"pome" — rhythmical     scheme,  metre, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    As  near  as 
I  can  remember,  it  runs  as  follows: 
Uncle  Bill  he 
Clum  up  a  tree. 
Undo  Jim  < 
Clum  up  by  him. 
And  set  down  by  he. 
"I  won't  go  ball  for  the  punctuation 
not  having  the  text  before  me,  and,  fts 
A.  Ward  said  of  the  printers  of  Vanity 
Fair,  I  can't  'punktooate  wuth  a  sent.'  " 
Now    Artemus's    verses,    a  juvenile 
composition    "suggested   by   2   of  my 
uncles"  runs  as  follows: 
"Uncle  Simon  he 
Clum  up  a  tree 
To  see  what  he  could  see 
j  When  prescntlee 

Uncle  Jim 
Cluni  bfside  of  him 
"And  squatted  down  by  he  ' 
Let  us  have  the  verses  of  Immortal 
bards  in  their  integrity.    The  poem  by 
Artemus  is  wholly  v^^thout  punctuation. 


■fiEer  solen-.iny  calKs  himseir  a  ••morti- 
«En,"  he  should  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  "When  a  writer  seizes  upon 
it  with  malice  aforethought  to  describe 
a  pompous  underUker,  he  is  adding  to 
the  richness  of  the  language  and  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  W.  E.  K. 

DOWN  THE  CORRIDORS  OF'TIME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress, 
of  an  old  wheeze  down  the  years,  occa- 
sionally reappearing,  usually  somewhat 
changed,  and  occasionally  distorted, 
but  always  timed  in  the  present  of  that 

"^^Thirty  years  ago  a  friend  told  of  a 
bootblack  sign  on  Charles  street,  Bos- 
ton, which  read:  "Pedal  legaments, 
artisUcally  illuminated  and  lubricated 
for  the  infinitesimal  remuneration  of 
five  cents  for  operation." 

And  now  it  reappears  in  your  column, 
"somesvhat  battered,   but  stiill  In  the 

'^'l^wonder  if  such  a  sign  is  reaUy  to 
be  seen  today.  „,,o.<j-c.tt 
Lowell.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

"OF"  NOT  "AT,"  NOT  "IN " 

As  the  World  Wag-s: 

I  was  interested  in  the  letter  of  the 
venerable    Obadiah    Williams    in  The 
Sunday  Herald  as  I  had  heard  him  dis- 
cuss  the    same    mortuary  prepositions 
1  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Syntax  Club  on 
[  Saturday.    He  was  sitting  at  table  next 
'  to  the  erudite  president  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  University  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Hinterland,  Ikof.  Calvin  Brannigan.  to 
whom     he     proposed     the  question: 
"Which   is   the    more   correct  phrase- 
ology. 'He  died  in  Boston'  or  'he  died 
at  Boston'?" 

Prof.    Brannigan    came    back    in  a 
fiash:    "Both  are  wrong.  Dr.  WiUiams. 
Truth  and  syntax  are  both  served  bet- 
ter by  saying.  'He  died  of  Boston.'  " 
Is  this  erudition  or  prejudice? 

JOSEPH  SMITH. 


"ON  THE  ELEPHANT"  ' 

The  young  poet  also  \vrote  in  prose. 
We  find  this  composition  in  tlie  com- 
plete works  of  Artemus  Ward: 

"The  Elephant  is  the  most  largest  An- 
nymile  in  the  whole  world.  He  eats  hay 
and  kakes.  Yoif  must  not  glv  the  Ele- 
phant Tobacker,  becoz  if  you  do  he  will 
stamp  his  grate  big  feet  upon  to  yoti  and 
kill  you  fatally  Ded.  Some  folks  thinks 
the  Elephant  is  the  most  noblest  Anny- 
mile  in  the  world:  but  as  for  Me.  giv  Me 
the  American  Egll  and  The  Stars  & 
Stripes.  Alexander  Pottles,  his  Peace." 

COMMON  USAGE  IN  ENGLISH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  we  are  to  make  common  usage  the 
criterion  of  good  English,  just  where  do 
we  get  off?  A  majority  of  persons  in 
this  country  in.sist  upon  saying  "I  seen 
it,"  "I  done  It,"  "Let  it  lay."  "Do  you 
mean  to  infer  that  I  am  a  pie-faced 
mutt?"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  we  shouHd  not  sanction  these  locu- 
tions if  we  sanction  the  use  of  "avoca- 
tion" when  we  mean  "vocation,"  and 
vice  versa. 

In  one  edition  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, but  not  in  the  unabridged  one,  I 
find  the  word  "infer"  set  down  as  a 
synonym  of  "imply,"  which  is  news  to 
me.  It  is  true  that  the  statement.  "Do 
you  mean  to  infer  that  I  am  a  liar?" 
may  be  perfectly  correct  English  if  the 
speaker's  thought  is  'Do  you  mean  to 
infer  (from  what  you  have  heard)  that 
I  am  a  liar?"  But  the  common  prac- 
tice in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  to  use 
"infer"  when  "imply"  is  clearly  meant, 
tt  seems  to  me  that  the  word  'avoca- 
tion" has  just  as  much  right  as  "imply" 
and  "infer"  to  be  used  to  say  exactly 
what  it  means.  If  Macaulay  and 
Dickens  and  Buckle  used  "avocation" 
when  thev  meant  "vocation"  they  were 
wrong,  whether  they  did  so  deliberately 
r  carelessly.  Tennyson's  use  of 
proven"  for  "proved"  does  not  give 
the  word  the  stamp  of  good  English. 

Shall  We  assume  that  because  Con- 
gressman Vinson  rhymes  "proud"  with 
"renown,"  "task"  and  "pest."  like  the 
song-bleaters  of  the  variety  stage,  and 
commits  other  frightful  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  prosody,  that  he  therefore 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  what  is  good 
form  In  poeto'?  Must  we  incontinently 
declare  that  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  were,  after  all, 
poor  rhymesters? 

When  we  can  put  an  old  word  to  new 
use  in  giving  a  fresh  slant  to  an  idea 
for  which  there  is  not  already  the  exact 
word  of  equal  pith  and  color,  that  is  a 
i  .ishty  good  thing.      When  an  under- 


And  yet  as  the  late  Truman  Bartlett 
said  to  an  Austrian  visitor  who  was 
sounding  the  praise  of  Boston:  ''Yes, 
Boston  is  a  good  place  to  live  in  if  you 
can  escape  its  influence."— Ed. 

J  THE  REMEDY 

(Mr  Arthur  Fonsonby  suggests  that 
"bushy  whiskers"  are  a  sign  of  virility 
and  that,  if  they  were  more  cultivated 
l)y  men  ot  today,  less  might  be  neard 
of  the  unmanageable  characteristics  of 
the  modern  young  Woman.) 
From  souls  that  are  slavish  and  craven. 

From  minds  that  are  mildewed  and 
meek. 

From    cheeks    that    are  shamelessly 
shaven  ^      „  j 

And   gills    that    are    beardless  and 
bleak. 

Let  us  turn  once  again,  O  my  brothers. 
To  modes  that  may  frighten  the  fair. 
To  the  fashion  that  buries  and  smoth- 
ers 

Our  features  in  hair: 

^  Young  women  may  powder  and  shingle, 
But  will  they  not  keep  to  their  place 
When  man  looks  abroad  from  a  dingle 

Of  whi.skers  Instead  of  a  face? 
Grown  braver  and  brighter  and  brisker 
The  male  will  then  rule  in  their  stead— 
Oh,  yes,  let  us  urge  on  the  whisker! 
(For  preference,  red.) 

So  here's  to  the  days  that  will  "feat- 
ure," 

All  hairy  and  hearty  and  hale. 
That  resolute,  conquering  creature, 

The  fuzzy  and  furious  male: 
When  woman,  ben'eath  his  tuition. 
Will  sit,  very  still,  in  the  house, 
i  Aware  ot  her  proper  position 
I  And  meek  aa  ft  mouse! 

Lucio. 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Tlie  Harvard  Glee  Club  had  seme  un- , 
usual  features  at  its  concert  last  night ; 
In  symphony  hall.    X>^.  Davison,  beglu- 
..ing  It  orthodoxly  enough  with  an  Ave 
Maria  aeorlbed  to  Areadelt,  brought  for- 
ward next  muslo  with  a  l^alln  text, 
"Trlbulatlones."     Written    recently  by 
Virgil  Thomson  of  the  musla  division  at 
Harvard,    While  dealing  ^vlth  the  tribu- 
lation, themselve..  Mr,  Th°^«"'' 
,„u8io   that   might   have   been  written 
"ome  3U0   years   ago.    To  express  the 
meaning    o.'     "Domlna  J^l 
drew  in^^plratlon  rather  l^/^^^. 
elan  .  hurchly  composers,  P' "<5"'='"^„'"" 
sic  that  .nay  or  may  not  be  P°'6"''"['  , 
but  which  surely  is  not  s""«>-»"^       ''"^ ' 
demands  on  high  tenors  and  ' 
.Mr.  Thomson  was  inexoraljle.    The  la  , 
,„lll!ir    Credo    of   Gretchaninov,    li.  i- 
Knauth.'^Jr    singlns  the  solo,  closed  the 

"'^s  Dusollna  Glannlnl,  «0P;j^"°^  ^o 
K'^t.    accompaniments    ot    Miss  M«ta 
.^"humann,  sang  Handel's  '  ""^'.. 
i".Son  so  piu"  from  Mozart  s    t  'ga;*^; 
Sonumann's  "V^ung    and  the  giand 

r^rnrVdramatU"^soprano  at 
orsBent    whatever  she  may  grow  to  be 
rrThe  fulire.  Miss  Oiannini  ^vas  n.o.. 
Jomrortablo  In  the  Mozart  song,  ^^'."l' 
!  -1,.-.  rUligbif'illy. 


For  ti.e  t^euoiid  sroun  the  redouljtal)lc 
Krancls  Poulene  of  Paris  had  written  for 
the  Glee  club  a  "Chanson  a  iione^    For  , 
their  greater  contentment  he  had  con- 
scfehtlously  investigated,  it  would  seem 
the  literature  of  glees,  to  learn  what 
was  wanted.     Anything  so  obvious  as 
is  effort  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
p^ted  of  one  of  the  "Six."    Nor  on  the 
other  hand,  would  one  h^^"!  >°°^^f, 
the  charming  setting  and  the  excellent 
vbcal  writing  of  the  second  slanza_    At  , 
the  close  iMr.   Poulene,  truer  to  form,  , 
the  Close  i  i  .  laugh,  noises  like  ( 

made  use  ot  a  iieaii.>  mus.., 
barks  and  other  odd  sounds.    The  song 
none  the  ies.<  was  aS'-ee^J''«  ^^^X 
liness,  and  the  Glee  club  sang  it  with 
the  briglitcst  of  spirit. 

They  followed  it  vyith  "Sun  and 
.Moon  "  by  Gretchaninov,  We  Be 
Soldiers  Three"   by   Ravenscroft  very 

pretty,  and  the  "^"^  .u  the 

brier's  "Le  Roi  Malgre  Lui.  With  the 
women's  voices  done  away  with  and 
Chabrier's  orchestration  too  of  all 
men's,  the  scene  lost  much  of  '^s J^rU- 
llancv  but  nevertheless  much  remained. 
F  w'  Uam.ever  and  L.  P.  Beverage 
played  the  accompaniment  e  .-.ecdingly 

^Mi'ss  Gianninl  sang  folk  songs  next, 
or  some  th..t  jnight  be  called  Popular 
three  In  llulian,  "Curi,  Curuzzu.  Fa 
la  Pana"  and  "In  Mezzo  al  Mar  and 
one  in   Spanish.   "Clelito   Lmdo.  At 
home,  at   last,   in   this  type  of  song, 
with  a  voice  perhaps  as  beautiful  a.» 
Hmmy  IX'Stlnn's  and  ot  something  the 
same  strongly  individual  quality.  Miss 
Glannini  sang  these  pretty  songs  with 
!  a  finish  of  vocal  technique,  a  skill  in 
\  use  of  tonal   color  and  a  mastery  of 
\  interpretation  worthy  of  her  illustrious 
'teacher's  singing. in  Its  best  days.  Thel 
audience  raised  an  uproar;  the  concert; 
could  not  go  on  for  many  minutes.  ] 
Ancient    niuiic    closed    the  evening, 
Morley'.i  "Now  Is  the  Month  of  May- 
ing,"   Dol'land's    "Come   Again,  SwectI 
Love."  and   Bach's   "Grant  Us  to  Do, 
With  Zeal."    The  concert  evidently  gave 
much  pleasure,  above  all,  to  judge  by  i 
the  applause,  the  Poulene  piece  and  the  j 
Chabrier.  R-  j 

"jfARGARETSiniG 

Yesterday  afternoon  Margaret  Sittlg, 
violinist,  gave  a  recital  In  JordaJi  hall. 
Slie  played  a  Chaconne  by  Vltall  ;  a 
ooncerlo,  Op.  31,  tiy  Vleux'temps ;  a  con- 
certo by  Cecil  Burleigh.  Op.  43;^  two 
Krelsler  arrangements,  "Grave,"  by 
F'rledemann  Bach,  and  a  "Serenade  Es- 
pagnole,"  by  Chamlnade ;  Auer's  ar- 
rangement ot  the  Lenshl  air  from 
Tchaikovsky's  "Eugene  Onegin,"  and  a 
mazurka  by  Zarzychi. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  Burleigh 
concerto  has  not  been  pounced  upon 
eagerly  by  violinists,  in  the  apparent 
dearth  of  agreeable  new  music  that' 
will  answer  for  a  recital  pr<ogram.  Ihe 
concerto  answers  very  well,  indeed,  for 
it  Is  short,  amply  furnished  with 
variety  of  melody  and  of"  rhythm,  and, 
although  parts  of  it  derive  over- 
openly  fn-n  MacDowell.  it  has  an 
honesty  a-.y>i;t  it,  a  vitality,  V>^i  In- 
spire likin-  and  respect.  AVof.Sines, 
American  Indians  most  like,  B'-.cm  to 
have  stirred  Mr.  Burleigh's  luiagina- 
tlon  as  they  stirred  MacDowe.Va  be- 
fore him.  His  Indian  themes,  the 
opening  one  especially,  have  a  sturdy 
vigor  of  their  own.  _ 

Miss  Sittlg  played  the  conccr-o  with 
true  romanfic  ardor.  . 

She  has  much  in  her  favor.  Except  in 
a  very  few  instances  of  over-stress,  she 
produces  singularly  beautiful  toyie, 
stron-  sweet  and  rich.  She  maintains 
a  quite  unusual  purity  of 
Fully  able  to  rise  to  the  nobility  de-  | 
manded  for  the  be.st  of  the  chaconne, 
bv  her  fine  musicianship  and  her  emo- 
tional warmth  she  made  those  varia- j 


tJons  In  a  style  outmoflea  not  only  tol-  ; 

erable  but  absorbing.  ^ 
With  two  movements  of  tlie  vleux- 
temps  concerto  Miss  Sittlg  also  dealt 
successfully.  Well  she  understood  the 
elegance  in  order  In  the  Introduction, 
true  dramatic  accents  she  found  for  its 
recitative.  By  force  of  rare  poetical 
feeling  and  a  beautiful  flow  of  song 
she  lent  the  sentimental  adagio  a  J^lue 
twice  Its  own.  Only  to  the  brilliancy 
and  the  rhythm  needed  for  the  finale 
I  could  Miss  Sittlg  scarcely  rise.  Though 
she  played  the  movement  very  well,  she 
had  not  the  air  of  glorying  In  It. 


HART  MANN  PLAYS 
AT  JORDAN  HALL 

He^oTtd  Marie  Mikova  Give 

At  Jordan  hall  last  evening  Arinur 
Hartmann,  violinist,  and  Marie  Mikova, 
pianist,  gave  a  combined  concert  of 
:olo  and  of  ensemble  playing.  Arthur 
Fiedler  was  the  accompanist  for  Mr. 
Hartmann.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sonata,  Op.  13,  G  major.  Grieg, 
played  by  Miss  Mikova  and  Mr.  Hart- 
mann; Prelude,  D  minor.  Rachmaninoff; 
Lotus  I>and.  Cyril  Scott;  Hark,  Hark,  j 
the  Lark,  Scliubert-Llszt;  Scherzo,  B 
minor,  Chopin;  played  by  Miss  Mikova; 
Nocturne,  C  tharp  minor,  Tschalkow- 
ski;  The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee, 
Rinisky-Korsakoff ;  Berceuse,  ICargo- 
noff;  Danse  Russe,  Tschalkowskl. 
played  by  Mr.  Hartmann;  Sonata.  Op. 
108.  D  minor.  Brahms,  Mr.  Hartmann 
and  Miss  Mikova. 

There  was  a  monotony  in  the  concert 
last  evening,  a  sameness  of  mood,  a  deep 
and  pervading  melancholy  that  com- 
menced with  the  Lento  doloroso  and  the 
gnomish  melody  of  the  Grieg  sonata, 
drifted  through  the  "Lotus  Land"  and 
the  Chopin  scherzo  of  Miss  Mlkova's 
playing,  to  the  group  of  four  Russian 
pieces  transcribed  by  Mr.  Hartmann.  , 
The  group  included  the  minor  Noc- 
turne of  Tschaikowsky  and  his  more 
animated  Danse  Russe  of  Pavlowa's 
dancing;  a  mournful  little  Berceuse  ot 
Kargonoff.  and  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  Itin- 
erant bumble  bee.  as  capricious  In  its 
nervous  cliatterings  as  in  the  orchestral 
version,  although  somewhat  paler.  And 
Mr.  Hartmann  repeated  it. 

An  excellent  musician  and  a  skilled 
violinist.  Mr.  Hartmann  played  through- 
out with  technical  proficiency,  with  a 
musical  sensitiveness,  a  smoothness  of 
tone  that  was  occasionally  very  beau- 
tiful; a  mood  that  caught  the  sombre 
color.s  of  his  music.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  another  time  he  will  choose  a  more 
catholic  program,  of  more  varying 
moods. 

Miss  Mikova  is  a  good  technician,  but 
there  was  no  gentleness  In  her  playing, 
no  musical  ardor  or  imagination.  She 
played  the  Chopin  scherzo  as  If  it  were 
merely  food  for  technical  prowess;  --.he 
saw  In  lit  no  biting  irony,  no  tragic 
beauty.  Mr.  Fiedler  played  Mr.  Hart- 
mann's  accompaniments  In  a  musicianly 
way.  The  audience  was  of  good  size 
and  appreciative  of  Mr.  Hartmann's 
playing.  E.  G. 


/^y  Z/  /'y  ZJ 


I  It  Bpeaka  well  for  a  young  murfolan 
who  plays  her  oest  music  best.  Mucli 
more  might  be  said  in  praise  of  Mis.s 
Slttig,  a  violinist  of  rare  talent  and 
ability  whom  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  again,  and  that  .wn. 

Frederick  V.  Sittlg  proved  an  accom- 
'  nanist  of  remarkable  merit,  a  man  who 
1  unders^tands  the  art  of  accompanying  a? 
I  do  few  others,  and  ag  veil  an  accomp- 
lished pianist  and  a  sound  musician. 
In  his  impressive  opening  of  the  Cha_ 
conne  he  showed  what  hU  quaHty  would 


be. 


JJopiand  and  Lili  Boulanger 
I  57orks   Heard  First 
.f^,.     Time  in  Boston 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
ThB-l«th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ductor, .took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
M.  fellews:  Mozart,  "EIne  kleine 
Nachtmusik" ;  Handel,  concert,  D  minor, 
for-  organ  and  strings ;  Copland,  sym- 
phony tor  organ  and  orchestra  (first 
tune  IP  Boston)  ;  Lili  Boulanger,  "For 
the.  Funeral  of  a  Soldier"  (first  time 
m  Bo.ston):  Liszt,  "Tasso: 
and  Triumph."  Nadia  Boulanger,  the 
organist,  made  her  first  appearance  In 

^Mr"'K6usse\-ltzky  has  a  genlua  for 
^nterpr6til^g  music  of  the  18th  century. 
He  I?  not^bsequious  in  the  Presence  o 
Datne  T'radition,  a  lady  of  a  doubtful 
reputation,  though  some  l^w  down  to 
her  ^s  tho  heathen  to  gods  of  wood 
and  stone.  Ho  does  not  seek  to  mod- 
ernize this  old  music  hy  swelling  it  out 
of  all  proportion.  He  sings  the  melo- 
dies of  Mozart,  beautiful  in  their  lines 
the  livelv  pages  are  not  mere  bustle 
an4"eoi.fu«ion ;  they  have  grace,  ele- 
gance, aristocratic  distinction,  however 
Swift  th-o  pace.  Instrumenta  >n"3ic  in 
Mozart's  time  was  not  expected  by  the 
Viennese,  or  any  other  public  to  be  in- 
tensely passionate.  Mr  koussevltzky 
knows  this;  he  knows  how  foo"sl' 
would  be  to  pour  new,  heady,  and  heat- 
ing wine,  into  old  musical  bottles, 
eerves  tho  wine  of  Mozart  that  Is  to-j 
dajr  ffesh,  sparkling  and  of  exquisite 
bouquet.  Hearing  this  little  Serenade, 
which  to  Mozart  wa^  no  foiibt  of 
Blight'  importance,  interpreted  and 
plaved  ■  as  it  was  yesterday,  one  re- 
alizes why  composers  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  schools,  including  even  the 
■wiid-eye^l  ultra-moderns,  unite  in  hom- 
age to  Mozart,  as  the  greatest  of  com 
po.^^ers.  - 

M*- -Copland,  born  In  Brooklyn,  now 
living: lOiL -New  York,  having  studied 
In  this  country,  went  to  Pans  in  1921, 
where  he  continued  to  study,  returning 
to  this,  country  last  summer.  His  teach- 
er in  Paris  was  Miss  Nadia  Boulanger, 
who"  Vesterday  played  the  organ  part  of 
th*  s'vmphony  dedicated  to  her, 

A  good  many  were  yesterday  shockWJ 
bygthls  svmphony;  perhaps  affrontea, 
reisarding  it  as  a  personal  Insult  to  suD 


■  and  Ilk. 

HlUvy  iiro  .   v.\i'>        '  ■  „  ' 

■  itC  of  unfamiliar  works  on  bym- 

prosian".  They  have  no  curl- 
ST  .bout  what  Is  golnp  on  In  the 
,1  world.  •  They  have  ears,  but 
,h,  .  .  not  hear,  and  they  are  un- 
„lnK  lo  hear.  unloHs  the  new  com- 
i 'M  Is  bv  a  local  composer  wlin 
wMi  nicy  have  at  least  a  bowing  ac- 

KouMovltzky  Is  to  be  thanked  for 
mFi-oiisly  Introducing  new  works 
,v  uUen  they  are  of  a  strongo  de- 
.-vcn  If  they  are  apparently  ugly 
r..t  hearing,  provided  always  that 
,f  .ompn^iern  have  really  something 
„V  however  raucous  or  hysterical 
v-  vpeeoh:  but  these  composers  must 
no.twnmer;  they  must  not  be  detected 
In  1-  act  of  experimenting. 

•  c-opland  Is  now  24  years  old.  His 
.„fhoiiv,   written   in    1924,   was  pro- 
d  In"  New  York  la.sl  month.  The 
,|c  is  definitely  planned  and  gives 
f  of  the  composer's  talent.    It  Is 
t  work*  tUliS  Bymphony.  thoush 
,y   \vllh   equal  honesty  think 
.  lit   Is  hero   misguided.  They 
cry  out  against   pages   that  are 
e,  not  sound;  of  acid  harmonies  that 
'net  the  saving  grace  of  exciting 
that  leave  the  hearer  Indlffor* 
i),ir£d.    But  the  Prelude,  in  the 
-t  a  reverlf,  has  decided  char- 
;i    establishes  and  maintains  a 
Here  the  composer  is  simplest 
<t  effective.     His   stormy  out- 
i^er  are  too  often  futile  orches- 
.     ings  with  occasional  measures 
are  grotesque  in  their  puffing  and 
'  -ting     The  rhythmic  freedom  with 
,.,n-tant  changes  Is  noteworthy  as 
-    the   Influence   of  Stravinsky, 
nee  observable  In  other  ways, 
not  an  atrocious  crmie  for  a 
r  to  be  young;  but  youth  is 
in  Us  strivings,  and  it  has  Its 
13  Stravinsky  idol  towers  in  the 
cathedral,  and  many  are  the 
^vorshlppers.    Its  brightness  Is 
it  and  the  form  thereof  terrible, 
lie  image  seen  by  the  dreaming 
Mici.adnezzar.    Its  head  may  be  of 
its  breast  and  arms  of  Ellvar;  but 
I  f'ect  are  part  of  clay. 

n  Mr.  Copeland's  Symphony  there  Is 
roh  brass,  there  is  clay;  but  there  Is 
83  Eoraething  of  fine  silver,  it  not  a 

"'ha*^°performance  of  this  difficult 
»rl;  was  brilnartt. 

,ur  Bbulanger,  the  younger  sister  of 
>»s-l^'ftaia,  died  in  her  25th  year,  hav- 
!•  won  the  greatest  musical  prize  in 
Iince,  the  prlx  de  Roma,  and  a  high 
rotation  for  composition  achieved  in 
ti'  faoB  of  constant  ill-health.  "For  the 
Ineral  .of  a  Soldier,"  written  before 
W  wap  20  years  old,  was  performed  at 
1l>  Paris  Conservatory  Fy  the  conver- 
nort  class  led  by  d'  Indy  early  in 
rs;'  it  was  performed  at  a  Colonne- 
■>  moureux  concert  in  1915.  It  Is  a 
lijestio  lamentation,  epic  in  its  grief, 
•;th  the 'sonorous  chanting  of  the  •'Dies 
jie,"  a  dirge  for  the  last  rites  paid  a 
•Ighty  conqueror. 

Miss—Nadia  Boulanger,  an  organist 
.  e«tabKshed  reputation  In  Paris, 
ayed  solo  and  ensemble  pages  with 
?hntcal  skill  and  as  an  accomplished 
usician. 

The  concert  ended  by  a  superb  per- 
imance  of  Liszt's  "Tasso,  "  one  of  his 
Jost  eloquent  symphonic  poems,  one 
Ijiat  still  proudly  and  defiantly  bears  its 
[I  years  and  more. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
le  program  of  next  week  is  all-Rus- 
jwa:  Glinka,  Overture  to  "Russian  and 
lloudmilla":  Glazourzov,  Symphony,  E 
It.  No.  S  (first  time  in  Boston);  Lla- 
fe,  •  "Kikimora,"      "The  Enchanted 
'ie''  and  "Baba-Tagu";  Tchaikovsky, 
imeo  and  .Juliet." 


well  as  the  entrance  to  th< 
nibs  with  Trnppi.st   guides  .--i 
I    InngungcH.     On    the  Applai 
.  arters   slept   above   wine  cask.s 
Horses    Jogged    along    and    (I<-.k.h  kept 
watch.    Frascutl.  n  verltabl.-  fairyland; 
the  pool  of  the  Villa   Falconlerl;  the 
amazing  cvpreHses  of  the  Villa  d'Esto; 
the  cascades  of  Tlvoll— these  wer«  only 
a  few  of  the  interesting  tights  Been  by 
an  audience  listening  to  Mr.  Holmes  a 
graphic    descriptions    couched    In  WjU 
chosen  language,  but  at  times  not  easily 
heard.    The  Holy  Festival  in  Tlvoll  re- 
minded one  of  the  procession  In  The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,'' 

Mr.  Holmes  ended  by  evokinf  the 
gorgeous  pagentary  of  the  past.  f^S- 
gested  by  the  ruins  of  Hudrian's  Mlla, 
the  Baths  of  Carcacalla  and  the  gay 
life  over  the  Applan  Way.  And  then 
Ostla,  once  a  busy  port,  now  forsaken 
by  the  sea.  One  of  the  *nost  charnilng 
views  was  that  of  Lake  Neml,  In  which 
luxurious  barges  were  sunk.  Modern  and 
ancient  Rome  In  close  Juxtaposition. 
Rome,  the  Eternal  City! 

Ths  Travelogue  will  be  given  B.gs.\n 
this  afternoon.  Next  week,  "The  Raltan 
Alps."  ^J* 


_Jrton  Holmes  gave  the  second  of  his  j 
"ogues  descriptive  of  Rome  and  Us 
.    He  first  reviewed  briefly  the  I 
..nportant  subjects  of  last  week,  ! 
-atlng  the  greater  sights.  Then 
ludience  visited  the  gates,  having 
fthe  aqueducts  that  bring  In  the 
I  for  which  Rome  is  famous.  Many 
Istlng   buildings    are    near  these 
,    The  parks  were  shown.  Mr. 
ss  took  pains  to  .say  that  "villa 
Jlan    means    "estate."    so    It  is 
to  speak  of  the  palace  of  the 
Borghese.       And   how  beautiful 
'«  parks  with  noble  pines! 
h«  American  Academy  of  Art  was 
■ini;  the  Villa  Farhesina  with  Raph- 
'  frescoes  in  the  palace.  The  cliff 
!llers  are  now  no  more,  for  the  gov- 
raent  has  walled  up  their  dwellln'gs.| 
■re  were  many  views  of  street  life, 
lie,  the  markets,  among  them  the 
i5l\rnrket";  old  Roman  temples  that 
;       n  robbed  for  building  material 
^1  re.     In    the   Villa  Strohl-Fern 
are  living,  a  modeler  of  dogs,  a 
Jle  Dalmatian  painter.    An  Eng- 
fewspaper  correspondent  with  his 
lives  in  a  tower  of  the  Borgias. 
(Lux  Perpetua"  Co.  sees  to  It  that 
[are  lighted  constantly  by  electric 
I  The  resting  place   of  Shelley's 
the  grave  of  Keats,  were  seen 


Obviously  no  Americans — or  very  few 
— have  time  to  think  or  express  their 
thoutrhts.  They  are  all  too  busy  learn- 
ing set  speeches  about  "how  to  put 
things  over,"  or  "get  things  across"  or 
"how  to  sell  an  'idea'."  They  have 
never  been  trained  to*  see  beauty,  and  In 
the  places  where  It  might  force  Itself 
upon  them  they  have  hidden  it 
behind  signs  which  say,  "Chesterfield — 
They  Satisfy,"  or  "Camel— I'd  Walk  a 
Mile  to  get  One,"  or  "Patima — What  a 
Whale  of  a  Difference  Just  a  Few  Cents 
Make."  or,  best  of  all,  "See  Dante's  In- 
ferno. Core's  Masterpiece  of  Art  Faith- 
fully Reproduced  in  Motion  Pictures, 
.''in!  Hell!  The  Road  to  Happiness!" 
These  signs  which  illuminate  our  every 
highway  In  brilliant  parade  are  the 
most  significant  symbols  of  the  aes- 
thetic blindness  which  permeates  Amer- 
icans.— Mina  Kirsteln  In  the  Nation  and 
the  Athenaeum. 

WHAT  IS  A  COCKNEY? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  query  as  to  my  calling  Dr. 
Johnson  a  cockney  because  he  was  not 
born  within  .sound  of  Bow  bells  has  set 
me  thinking.  I  have  seen  the  statue  of  the 
learned  doctor  so  many  times  in  the 
marketplace  at  Lichfield  as  not  to 
know  his  birthplace.  The  question 
arises,  'RTiat  Is  cockney?  T  was  bom 
a  couple  of  miles  west  of  Temple  B.xr. 
Bow  bells  do  not  carry  that  far,  and  I 
am  also  out  of  that  other  class  who  are 
defined  as  cockneys  if  born  within  the 
■ancient  city  limits,  say  from  Temple  Bar 
to  Aldgate  pump.  For  all  that  I  am 
going  to  stick  to  it  that  I  am  a  cockney. 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  who  kijew  his  Lon- 
don about  as  well  as  Dickens,  says  a 
cockney  is  a  dweller  in  London  and 
suburbs.  That  is  'a  pretty  wide  area. 
Brewer  supports  to  Bow  bells  view, 
but  kindly  adds,  "a  person  who  knows 
nothing  outside  of  London."  T\'hat 
about  Shelley,  Keats  and  others  who 
are  termed  members  of  the  cockney 
school?  This,  I  take  it,  alludes  to 
their  literary  style.  I  have  no  con- 
solation that  if  I  am  not  a  cockney  by 
birth  perhaps  Macaulaj's  definition  of  a 
cockney  as  a  rural  curiosity;  or  that 
of  Nash,  a  spoiled  darling;  or  our  good 
friend  Shakespeare  who  calls  him  a 
lubber,  might  fit  my  case.  So  I  "con- 
clude as  I  began,  "AVhat  Is  a  cockney?" 
By  the  way  old  Camden  says  the  River 
Thames  was  once  called  Cockney. 

Point  of  Pines.  V.F. 


THE  SCHOLIAST 

Dr.  IMurray  gave  the  history  of  tlie 
word  "cockney"  in  the  Academy  of 
May  10,  1890. 

"We  have  the  senses  (1)  'cockered 
or  pet  child,'  'nestle-cock,'  'mother's 
darling,'  'milksop,'  the  name  being  ap- 
plicable primarily  to  the  child,  but 
continued  to  the  squeamish  and  effemi- 
nate man  into  which  he  grows  up.  (2) 
A  nickname  applied  by  countrj-  people 
to  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
whom  they  consider  'milksops'  from 
their  daintier  habits  and  incapacity  for 
rough  work.  York,  L,ondon,  Perugia, 
were,  according  to  Harnian,  all  nests 
of  cockneys.  (S)  By  about  ICOO  the 
name  began  to  be  attached  especially 
to  Londoners,  as  the  representatives 
par  excellence  of  the  city  nillksop.  One 
understands  the  disgust  with  which  a 
cavalier  in  1541  wrote  that  he  was 
'obliged  to  quit  Oxford  at  the  approach 
of  Essex  and  Waller,  with  their  pro- 
digious number  of  cockneys.'  " 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary:  "C^e 
born  in  the  city  of  London:  strictly 
(according  to  Minsheu)  'one  born  with- 
in the  sound  of  Bow  Bells."  See  the 
elaborate  notes  and  quotations  under 
"Cockney." 

"Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  by  Farmer 
and  Henley:  "Cockney:  One  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells."  This 
quotation  from  Thackeray's  "Paris 
Sketch  Book"  Is  given: 

"  'You  'ad  such  an  'eadache,  sir," 
said  British,  sternly,  w-ho  piques  him- 
self on  ills  gra.mimar  and  pronunciation, 
and  scorns  a  cockney."  ^ 


THE  ICE  GOES  OUT  IN  BOSTON 

\s  the  World  Wag.'i: 

.May  I  offer  the  following  Be«sonal 
verses    Inspired    by    Fcbruarj-'s  fore- 

cloBune.: 

When'the  Ice  goes  out  In  Boston 

As  a  tear  slips  from  the  eye, 
Who  will  say  the  world  la  lovelier 

'I'han  the  surfac;  of  a  sty; 
Who  win  ring  the  cheeriest  God-speed 

From  the  pool  where  he  doth  lie? 

On  that  earlier  glacial  pavement 

In  the  tsnap  before  the  rain. 
There  was  gncmdeur  In  our  going. 

And  a  fall  brought  only  pfiln; 
And  If  nothing  much  was  broken. 

Wo  were  up  and  off  again. 

Now  the  rivers  wind  forever. 
And  a  man  can't  know  for  sure 

Tf  It's  footing  ho'U  be  finding 
Or  a  casual  water  cure; 

Such  are  the  apprehensions 
He  must  humldly  endure. 

Ood  wot,  there  Is  lean  salvation 
When  the  farther  curb  Is  won 
And  tills  strength  that  swam  the  high- 
way 

Is  for  the  moment  done: 
For  when  ice  goes  out  In  Boston    .    .  . 
Winter  has  only  Just  begun. 

SAGE  OF  DONHAM'S  GATE. 

H.  O.  C.  sends  to  The  Hcr.ald  "the  i 
first  true  account  of  a  Radio  Concert" 
liubllshed  in  a  Bo.slon  newspaper: 

"The  overture  ended.  The  announcer 
came  on  the  air  again.  Tlie  next  num- 
ber would  be  by  Che  state  prison  choir 
of  25  voices  under  the  'direotion  of  Mr. 
Le-sler  Bartlett.  They  would  sing  Ver- 
di'.s  'All  Hail,  Our  Native  Land  I'  From 
'Aida,'  is  It  not? 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  found  in  The  Boston  Herald  in  the 
columns  of  advertisements,  a  new  word 
"dinlngette,",  which  should  receive  at- 
tention. K.  M. 

Worcester. 

"$70  HEATED  apartment  for  .$60  to 
party  willing  to  take  over  lease  March  1 
to  Oct;  3-room  apartment  on  1st  floor 
consisting  of  living  room,  bedroom,  bath, 
kitchen  and  diningette  ;  Janitor  service," 
etc. 

(From  the  Salem  Evening  News) 
Austin,  Tex.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fergxison 
announced  a  numtier  of  appointments 
last  evening.  Including  seven  members 
of  the  board  of  regrets  of  Che  University 
of  Texas. 

FAITH,  AND  I'M  IN  LOVE  AGAIN 

FaJth.  »-nd  I'm  in  love  aigaiii.  though  none 
there  is  to  guess  it — 
Splendors  on  the  city  streets  and  roses 
in  the  air — 
AIJ  my  heart's  afire  again,   but  why 
should  X  confess  It? 
What's  the  gain  of  getting  back  the 
chains  I  used  to  wear? 

Ache  of  empty  arms  again,  but  I'll  not 
let  her  know  it — 
Books  beneath  the  balcony  and  wine 
beneath  the  stair — 
All  the  world's  at  odds  again,  but  how 
am  I  to  show  it? 
Wliere's  the  good  of  being  caught  In 
coils  of  tumbled  hair? 

Faith,  and  I'm  in  love  again,  and  I'll  be 
gay  about  It — 
Friends  and  many  p!ays  to  see  and 
gaudy  clothes  to  wear — 
All  my  days  are  glad  again,  and  I  can 
live  without  it. 
But  oh.  the  face  that  follows  me  and 
haunts  me  everywhere  ! 
— The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 


One  hundred  years  ag^  last  month 
there  was  a  new-sp:ijper  in  London  called" 
the  English  Gentleman,  and  100  years 
ago  last  month  the  case  of  Cox  v.  Kean 
was  exciting  great  attention;  the  erim. 
con.  case  of  an  alderman  against  the 
famous  tragedian.  ' 

An  advertisement  published  in  the 
English  Gentleman  of  Jan.  27,  1S25,  read 
as  follows: 

''We  present  to  our  readers  this  Sup- 
plement (coiitaining  the  trial  of  Cox  v. 
Kean)  gratis.  Our  private  Judgment 
had  at  first  decided  to  notice  this  profli- 
gate transaction  as  briefly  as  possible,^ 
and  follow  it  np  with  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  Jury;  but  not 
feeling  ourselves  old  enough  in  public 
estimation  to  liope  that  our  contempt 
would  be  imblibed  by  individuals,  so  as 
to  counteract  their  curiosity,  we  deter- 
mined to  lay  the  whole  before  the  pub- 
lic: but  not  to  contaminate  our  regular 
paper  with  such  a  record  of  infamy. 
We  considered  that  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies have  under  their  care  minds  yet 
iinpolluted — that  to  open  upon  them  the 
floodgate  of  unblushing  vico  and  sickly 
sentiment,  is  to  spread  a  plague,  a 
pestilence  among  youth.  Those,  there- 
fore, whose  minds  are  formed,  and  who 
can  read  and  Imbibe  no  poison,  but  on 
the  con'rary  confirm  themselves  in  the 
principles  of  honor  and  chastiti',  may 
peruse  this  Supplement,  and  hand  over. 


"  i!:iout  if.u-  of  ofi.  iin'f,  f.ic  Engllah 
tionileman  to  their  children." 

Why  sho'ild  not  American  newlIpa^>er8 
publish  a  supplement  containing  uU  the 
nowB  about  murders,  murder  trials, 
lynching  bees,  divorce  trials  and  other 
matters  unfit  for  family  reading?  Then 
t.>rudent  parents  could  hand  over  at 
onco  the  "all  the  news  that's  fit  lo 
print"  section  to  wife  and  daughter,  or 
throw  It  away,  and  then  rea,<l  this  sup- 
plement without  the  nuisance  of  hunt- 
ing for  what  really  Interests  them  In 
the  many  columns  at  the  cu"rtomary 
pages. 

"ITOISTS" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  a  letter  to  The  Herald  In 
which  the  winner  of  a  cross-word  puzzle 
prize  evidently  pleased  herself  by  in- 
serting a  hard  word  that  Is  not  In  any 
dictionary  and  thus  winning;  the  word 
"itolsts."  Now  I  am  not  maddened  by 
thl.s  word  because  I  did  not  guess  It,  for 
I  have  tackled  only  one  of  these  puzzles 
and  It  took  me  no  more  than  a  minute 
to  solve  It,  nor  did  I  have  to  Invent  a 
word.  If  We  are  going  to  have  words 
like  "'Itolsts"  plastered  on  the  English 
language,  let  me  suggest  the  following 
new  list  to  begin  with,  to  people  who 
wish  to  make  some  new  cross-word 
puzzles  to  spite  the  guessing  world. 
What  do  you  think  of  "Coolidgelsts," 
"Hamlltonlsts, Rooseveltlsts."  "Phlll- 
pottlsts,"  "Alienists,"  "Zamlatlnlots," 
"Anthonylsts,"  "PowTslsts,"  to  say 
nothing  of  "Lagerloflsts,  "  "De  Maupas- 
santlsts"  and  "Washlngtonlsts"  ? 

J.  A.  S.  1ST. 
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BRISTLING  WITH  DANGER 

'Glnjrer  beer  Is  now  stated  to  bo  Ie«g 
dangerous  than  Dr.  Schofield's  analysis 
Buggested. ) 

j  Sandy  Junior  signed  the  pledge, 

Though  his  parents  deemed  it  queer, 
With  his  Scotsman's  privilege 

He  should  gargle  ginger  beer 
As  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
Yet  they  saw  him  persevere. 

He  could  order  fours  of  "pop,'' 

No^  inebriate  but  cheered. 
Mountain  dew  his  sire  would  mop 

Till  a  canine  course  he  steered  ; 
Sandy  kept  a  steady  top 

But — ^lie  grew  a  ginger  beard. 

A.  W. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Replying  to  N.  J.  L.  R.  regarding  the 
use  of  oxen  In  railway  stations,  I  will 
say  that  there  were  none  at  the  old 
Boston  &  Worcester  R.  R.  station  dur- 
ing the  early  years  •  of  my  employmeiit; 
which  began  In  June,  1861.  I  never 
heard  any  "old-timer"  of  the  previous 
pe»lod  mention  the  subject.  I  cannot 
answer  about  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Tradition  has  It  that  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  R. 
R.  in  1835,  one  of  Its  newly  Imported 
English  locomotives  ran  Into  tiie  ditch 
Just  west  of  Southvilie.  As  tiie  road 
had  use  for  Its  other  locomotive,  four 
yoke  of  oxen  were  employed  to  draw  it 
back  to  the  track.  Query:  How  many 
oxen  would  be  required  to  draw  a  mod- 
ern "Pacific  type"  locomotive  back  to 
the  track?  j.  w.  C. 

Pensioned  Engineer. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


A  "NESSAY"  ON  DOGS 

The  following  essay,  written  by  a 
schoolboy  in  DeKalb  county,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Dally 
MaU: 

"A  doug  is  a  4  legged  anamil.  It  haz 
one  tale  an  2  years  exceptln  he  haz  bin 
in  a  fite  and  got  one  of  them  bit  off. 

'UJougs  is  more  like  humans  than  enny 
other  kinds  of  varmints  er  insecks.  For 
they  live  in  houses  an  they  sometimes 
sleep  in  peoples  beds  an  eat  often  thur 
tables  which  no  boss,  ner  chicken,  ner  | 
fish  ain't  allowed  to  do. 

"Then  the  dougs  can  make  a  lot  more 
noise  than  ennything  elst,  lesseen  it  is 
a  train  fer  all  dougs  can  bark  at  least 
one  way  an  some  of  them  can  bark  a 
lot  of  ways.  So  I  say  that  dougs  con- 
tributes most  of  the  noise  some  folks 
hears,  at  least  they  make  more  noise 
than  a  cat  fish  er  a  turripln  which  I 
ain't  never  heerd  of  one  sayin'  nuthin. 

"Dougs  not  only  takes  up  house  room 
an  wears  out  a  lot  of  bed  clothes  an 
eats  up  as  much  as  some  families,  but 
they  add  a  lot  to  the  transportation 
question  fer  some  great  big  doug^  has 
to  be  hauled  in  ottimoblles  all  over  the 
country  so  they  can  see  the  seenry.  So 
fur  as  I  can  see  the  dougs  belongs  to 
the  leisure  class  of  animals  fer  they 
don't  have  to  pull  no  plows  ner  give 
millt  ner  set  on  nests." 

GARDEN  AND  COMMON 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor 
of  Worcester  for  a  program,  dated  Aug. 
11,  1S79,  of  Oakland  Garden,  Columbia 
street  and  Blue  Hill  avenue,  near  Grove 
Hall.  A.  H.  Clapp  was  the  proprietor; 
Charles  H.  Hicks,  the  manager.  The 
program  pictures  a  Highland  street  car 
drawn  by  two  spirited,  not  to  say  foam- 
in?,  steeds.    The  show  was  "H.  M.  S. 
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The  story  of  "Weber  and  Fields;  Tlieir  Tribulations,  Triumphs  and 
their  Associates,"  related  by  Felix  Isman  aided  by  Wesley  W.  Stout  is 
published  bv  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York.  It  is  a  large  volume  of  34o 
p»ges  with,  many  illustrations  and  the  music  of  eight  songs  unth  verses  by 
the  Smiths  (three  of  them)  and  music  by  John  Stromberg.  There  is  no 
index,  Ave  regret  to  say,  and  the  lover  of  statistical  information  about 
dates  of  theatrical  productions  and  length  of  runs  ^^•ill  be  disappointed; 
but  the  book  is  mighty  entertaining  reading.  It  is  more  than  that:  it 
eives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  certain  districts  of  New  York  and  in  the 
world  of  vaudeNille.  Published  originally  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
these  pages,  now  collected,  and  possibly  with  additions,  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American  stage. 

Mr  Isman  writes  with  gusto,  as  Hazlitt  would  have  said.  He  writes 
breezily,  amusingly  and  is  not  afraid  to  let  his  enthusiastic  appreciation 
Of  his  biographical  subjects  run  riot.  In  his  introduction  he  says  that 
Messrs.  Weber  and  Fields  "are  but  the  mediums  to  tell  the  story  of  two 
young  American  boys  born  in  the  ghetto,  raised  in  the  slums,  ^'^■th  ^'^^ 
disadvantages  of  foreign  parentage  of  that  particular  period,  who  by  their 
lives  and  their  living  became  shining  examples  of  true  American  man- 
hood. Through  all  the  pitfalls  and  snares  of  life  Messrs.  Weber  and 
Fields  came  through  untarnished  and  unstained,  to  rise  to  the  greatest 
height  of  their  profession.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  neither  before  nor 
since  has  there  been  such  a  tremendous  vogue  for  any  theatrical  organ- 
-  ization  in  any  branch  of  its  many  ramifications,  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 

Webcrfieldians."  ,   .  -  i,  i 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Isman  to  say  that  in  the  pages  that  follow  he 
does  not  blow  these  furious,  these  "tremendous"  blasts  through  his  rhe- 
torical trumpet.  He  ha.  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Weber  and  Fields  as 
actors  in  vaudeville  and  not  as  shining*  examples  of  true  American  man- 
hood, untarnished,  unstained,  unspotted  and  all  the  other  praiseworthy 
"uns." 

First  of  all  we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  families  of 
Weber  and  Fields;  the  cellar  in  which  the  Webers,  father  and  mother  and 
.eventeen  children,  "in  stepladder  sizes"  lived  after  tbe  arrival  from 
Poland  by  way  of  Binuingham,  England.  Round  the  corner  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  "walk-up"  tenement,  lived  the  Schanfields,  also  a  Polish  family, 
for  Lew  Fields  dropped  the  "Schan"  from  his  name  and  added  an  "s. 
He  like  Weber,  was  bom  in  this  country.  Weber's  name  was  not 
"Joseph";  Fields'  name  was  not  "Lew."    They  were  named  "Moses." 

The  early  life  of  the  boys,  their  squabbles,  fights  and  frolics  with 
boys  of  the  East  Side  are  related  con  amore.  The  future  heroes  oi 
vaudeville  and  burlesque  took  to  the  theatre  as  ducks  to  water.  There 
were  galleries  then,  and  actors  played  to  them,  courting  applause  and 
dreading  hissing  and  ironical  laughter.  Mr.  Isham  gives  a  picture  ol 
theatrical  life  in  the  Middle  Seventies,  not  disdaining  the  dime  museums 
With  their  shillabers  and  barkers.  And  from  these  museums  came  men 
and  women  afterwards  famous  on  the  variety  stage,  and  in  the  so-called 
higher  drama.  This  was  the  theatrical  world  known  to  the  two  boys. 
As  children  they  were  determined  to  enter  it.  Nor  were  they  scrupulous 
as  to  the  manner  of  entering.  They  were  shrewd,  without  a  high  sense 
Of  honor,  bluffers,  compelled  by  poverty  to  "cheek"  their  way,  on  the 
«tagc,  traveling,  iii  boarding  houses.  The  book  is  crowded  with  anecdotes 
of  their  resourcefulness,  to  give  their  conduct  a  courteous  name. 

In  their  teens  there  were  behind  them  five  years  of  song  and  dance 
In  dime  museums,  variety  theatres  and  beer  gardens.  They  called  them- 
scves,  as  occasion  demanded,  a  negro  pair,  an  Irish  pair,  a  German  pair. 
They  dressed  to  suit  their  assumed  nationality,  and  when  they  shouted 
"Here  we  are,  an  Irish  pair,"  they  put  their  hands  over  their  noses.  But 
their  fame  was  established  as  Germans  in  knockabout  scenes.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  in  their  later  and  glorious  days  they  relied  a  great  deal  on 
physical  violence,  on  Fields  bashing  Weber.  Do  we  not  now  hear  a  com- 
plaining voice  off-stage:    "Don't  poosh  me,  Myer?" 

When  they  first  came  to  Boston  in  1883  and  reported  for  work  at 
685  AVashington  street,  in  the  concert  section  of  Keith  &  Batchelder's 
Dime  Museum,  with  Albee  as  the  ballyhooer,  they  went  on  eight  times  a 
day  at  $40  a  week.  "Freaks  and  performers  slept,  ate  and  dressed  in  the 
attic  and  paid  |6  a  week  to  Mom  Keith,  who  oversaw  that  floor." 

Mike:    I  am  delightfulness  to  meet  you. 
Myer :    Der  disgust  is  all  mine. 

Mr.  Isman  gives  some  pages  of  the  dialogue  that  made  these  come- 
dians famous  and  convulsed  audiences  even  in  the  brilliant  years.  These 
twistings  of  the  English  language  in  German  dialect,  this  misuse  of 
English  words— does  a  reader  laugh  at  seeing  them  in  print?  He  laughed 
uproariously  when  he  heard  them  spoken. 

We  arc  told  at  great  length  how  the  boys  climbed  higher  and  higher; 
how  thev  sold  buns  in  Harlem,  and  what  they  made;  how  they  would 
follow  street  car  tracks  and  pick  up  nearly  a  dollar  in  nick^s  and  pennies; 
how  they  bilked  this  one  and  eluded  righteous  vengeance;  there  is  an  end- 
less amount  of  anecdotage.  Pick  up  the  book,  open  it  at  random  and  you 
,ill  read  with  pleasure  and  drop  it  unwillingly,  whether  the  story  is  of 


their  adventures  in  the  East'^FlnThe  West,  whether  the  boys  are  makin 
their  way  or  as  men  have  their  own  theatre  in  New  York,  with  fashion 
able  audiences  clamoring  for  admission  on  first  nights.    And  what  i 
company  of  comedians  was  seen  at  this  little  theatre  I    Sam  Bernard 
John  T.  Kelly,  Mabel  Fenton,  Charles  Ross,  Peter  Dailey,  Frankie  Bailev' 
Whose  "legs  were  copyrighted  at  the  Library  of  Congress,"  David  War' 
field.  Willie  Collier,  Fay  Templeton,  Lillian  Russell,  Ethel  Levey  Le'e 
Harrison,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Bessie  Clayton,  Fritz  Williams-what  a' list 
snd  there  were  others.    Would  the  burlesques  that  were  once  the  talk  of 
the  town  seem  funny  today?    (What  would  the  theatregoer  of  today  say 
to  Tony  Pastor's  show  or  to  Harrigan  and  Hart  in  their  sketches  of 
New  York  life?)    Or  if  Weber  and  Fields  now  had  a  playhouse  would 
burlesques  of  plays  now  popular  find  favor? 

Mr.  Isman  has  awakened  many  pleasant  memories.    There  are  advan 
tages  m  growing  old.   It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  to  a  youth  enthusiastic  over 
a  popular  actor»or  actress:  "You  should  have  seen  E.  L.  Davenoorf  «« 
Brutus  or  Sir  Giles.   You  like  John  Barrymore's  Hamlet,  you  should  have 
seen  Jechter  or  Booth,  or  Davenport,  or  Rossi.    What  a  pity  you  never 
saw  the  first  Prench  companies  in  opera-bouffc;  Geo.  L.  Fox  in  his  Sh-ikf>« 
perian  burlesues.  or  as  Humpty  Dumpty;  Harrigan  singing  Dave  Braham'« 
tunes;  Lester  Wallack  in  polite  or  romantic  comedy;  Agnes  Ethrl 
Frou-Frou;  the  Yokes  Family  and  the  Majiltons."    And  so  you  mSh  eo 
on  until  tiip,  young  man  was  bored  to  extinction,  not  believing  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past  were  all  you  painted  them     If  he  sho„l^ 
say,  "I  have  seen  Weber  and  Fields,"  your  answer  would  be,  "but  not  n 
their  high  estate.  ■>  -         nut  ui 

From  Mr.  Isman's  book  the  young  doubting  Thomas  can  gain  a  luiler 
b«tter  knowJp^-e  of  the  Weberfieldian  glory  that  has  departed  ' 

Thus  though  living,  though  they  are  still  active,  they  have  a  nionu- 
OJcnt  to  their  past.  " 

they  were  funny,  indescribably  funny.  Lookin-  ov&i-  tha  ilh-» 
trations  in  Mr.  Isman's  book  we  again  laugh  at  the  poolroom  scene  and 
hear  the  lines:    "Vat«ver  I  don't  know.  I  teach  you";  "Who  gets  the 

^T''  I""''  J'J." 'm  P"""^^  '"^  the  lower  shelf  of  the 

ball  rack  and  Pields  removing  it  with  his  own  ?5  to  the  top  shelf  '^Dofs 
no  scratch  Dot  s  an  itch.  Scratches  is  in  corner  pockets,  itches  in  side 
pockets.    Itches  is  bad.    One  itch  by  you  gifs  me  your  balls  more  " 

Agam  we  see  Fields  protesting  his  affection  for  Weber  while  he 
chokes  him.  "mic  i«. 

Absurd  fooling,  you  say?  Rough  and  tumble,  you  say'  "sillv  dia 
]ogue,^you  say?  Not  if  you  had  been  in  that  little  theatre.  Reading  Mr 
n«r/  "^'^  ''"^  "'^'^^^  «f  y^"--  enjoj^ent  in  those 

b"5  thlle'r'''  ^  "^'^  Hiimlet,  "I  would  T  had 

P.  H. 


Gordon's  "White  Cargo^' 


What  They  Thought  in  South  Africa  About 
Its  Reported  Reahsm  i 

Much  has  been  written  about  "White  Cargo,"  and  the  play  has  re-| 
ceived  even  judicial  attention.  The  Herald  now  publishes  an  interesting 
letter,  showing  how  the  play,  or  rather  a  description  of  its  nature,  was 
received  in  South  Africa. 

To  the  EditoT  of  The  Herald: 

It  was,  as  I  remember,  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  Krooboys  at  Sec- 
con<fee  were  holding  a  parade  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
just  finished  his  jail  term,  or  "tin-helmct  duty,"  as  we  call  it  on  the  C^ld 
Coast.  It  was,  therefore,  a  native  holiday,  and  Fry-pan,  my  cook,  had 
left  to  join  the  procession,  along  with  Whiskey-soda  and  Hell,  the  house 
boys.  Thus  bereft  of  all  service,  I  strolled  over  to  the  club  and  found 
young  Devonshire,  just  returned  from  London,  the  centre  of  an  amused 
group  of  ivory  and  mahogany  traders. 

"Devvy's  got  the  wind  up,"  they  told  me.  "Saw  a  play  in  Landon 
called  'White  Cargo.'    Go  on,  Dev." 

He  went  on,  passionately  and  profanely.  Some  blighter  called  Leon 
Gordon,  who  had  probably  got  the  sack  from  some  rubber  camp  down 
river,  had  written  a  play,  a  dashed  silly  play,  showing  that  all  of  us 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  rotters  and  drunkards  and  what  not. 
And  Dcv's  girl,  who  had  been  to  see  the  play,  had  suddenly  become  cool 
towards  him.  and  everything  was  mouldy. 

It  seemed  quite  funny  at  the  time.  I  remembered  Leon  Gordon  pleas- 
urably  as  an  actor  with  the  Jewett  Players"  here.  A  rather  charming 
fellow,  I  thought,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  ladies^  I  was  glad 
that  he  had  written  a  successful  play,  glad  that  the  club  was  so  cool,  the 
whiskey  so  mellow. 

Later,  other  traders,  back  from  furlough,  began  to  speak  about  the 
play.  The  coast  papers  attacked  it  bitterly.  The  young  men  with  girls 
at  home  becaifie  strangely  irritable,  and  glared  malevolently  at  every 
native  masnmy.  Finally,  the  most  famous  mahogany  trader,  the  vice- 
president  of  a  Charlcstown  lumber  company,  and  one  of  the  mo.'^t  genial 
and  popular  men  on  the  coa^t,  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  which,  I  must 
confess,  was  disturbing. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  arrived  in  Boston,  and  had  a  curious  reception. 
The  girls  with  whom  I  grew  up,  now  usually  described  as  "channmg 
young  matrons,"  observed  me  silently  and  gravely  for  minutes  at  a  time. 
Then  they  would  ask  me  if  I  had  never  thought  of  settling  down,  of 
marrjnng  some  nice  girl,  of  entering  the  bond  business,  "ioung  men 
would  back  me  into  a  corner,  and  with  strange  winks  and  grimaces,  qur^ 
tion  me  about  my  African  experiences.  Vivid  young  girls,  with  the  dre.-^ 
and  manners  of  courtesans,  would  fling  theinselves  at  me,  and  ask  beguil- 
ingly  about  "mammy  palaver." 

I  decided  that  it  was  quite  time  for  me  to  see  the  show.  On  Saturday 
last,  an  unbearably  muggy  day,  quite  typical  of  this  unmentionable  cli- 
mate, T  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Leon  Gordon  in  his  own  play,  "White 


an  cxucllent  play.  I  think,  though  I  confess  T  know  littlo  about, 
things.    It  is  original,  emotional,  and  pleasantly  profane.    The  men 
I    the  woman  screams,  everyone  gct.^  drunk.     L  had  a  wonder  ul 
'and  so  did  cvei  vone  around  me.    It  was  good  to  sec  Leon  Cordon 
,',  in  the  show  that  has  brought  him  a  fortune,    lie  did  a  very  good 
,r  theatrical  acting,  and  received  volleys  of  applause.    Mis.s  Margulc>. 
icli  rather  slim  and  over-dressed  for  a  nati\c  beauty,  wa.s  pleapantly 
,•  ,i.d  pritiiitivc.   The  padre  wa.s  a  poor  sort,  as  most  African  mission- 
The  Doctor,  A«hley,  the  Skipper,  and  the  Engineer  are  all 
;ypes.    A  dashed  good  show,-and  reasonably  true  to  life.    I  am 
,  ady  to  believe  the  worst  of  these  down-river  rubber  johnnies. 
;    only  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gordon  is  his  appalling  innocence  of  our 
I    Hst  immorality.    No  white  man  ever  did,  ever  does,  or  ever  will 
i\   1  nati^e.    No  white  missionary  would  ever  consent  to  perform  tho 
niony.   And  no  other  white  man  would  allow  him  to  do  .so.   You  recall 
line's  story  of  the  voung  Englishman  who  intended  to  marrj'  a  perfect 
who  was'a  little  brownish  in  the  tinger-nails?   That  is  precisely  what 
lid  happen  on  the  coast.    The  British  and  Americans  have  a  pride  of 
-  that  is  stronger  than  pride  of  morality.    Of  course,  Mr.  Gordoii 
iws  this,  but  unfortunately,  some  of  my  friends  do  not,  and  I  am  tired 
,-xplaining  that  I  have  no  coffee-colored  encumbrances. 

"White  Cargo"  is  only  a  sensational  side  show  as  compare^  with  the 
1  drama  of  African  life.  Really,  sir,  we  are  a  simple,  kindly  folk.  To 
w  us  is  to  love  us.    Ask  Leon  Gordon.    He  '^"^^j'^^jj^^  GRIM 

the  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  errors  which  occur  quite  frequently  in 
malic  literature.     Eor  instance.  Messrs.  Clapp  and   Ef'gett  in  that 
V  interesting  series,  "Players  of  the  Present."  published  hy  the  Dunlap 
ielv  in  a  biography  of  Louis  L.  James,  state  that  he  made  h'S  hrst 
'carance  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  May  21.  1877,  in  "Tho 
„icheffs."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jamrs  made  his  first  appearance 
Boston  at  a  much  earlier  date.    He  made  his  debut  m  1864,  and  iii 
lj5  joined  the  stock  company  at  Mrs.  John  Drew's  Arch  street  theatre 
i!  Philadelphia,  and  remained  there  six  years.    In  the  summer  ot  187U 
V  Robert  Craig,  the  comedian  of  the  company,  came  to  Boston  to  play 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  Mr.  James  came  with  him. 
cvmade  their  first  appearance  in  Boston  in  July,  1870.    The  bil  for 
^  week  of  July  18  was  "The  Irish  Emigrant"  and  the  burlesque,  Don 
an"  I  think  the  season  opened  a  week  earlier,  but  am  not  sure.  Mr. 
Hie  an  excellent  comedian  and  mimic,  had  in  his  support  with  Mr. 
nes  Mary  Gary,  Fred  Williams,  Harry  Josephs.  Nate  Salisbury,  Harry 
red'ith,  Medora  Becker,  James  Nolan  and   Betty  and  Emily  Kigl, 
!  1  ccrs 

July  C  1871,  Mr.  Craig  played  another  eng-agement  at  the  Boston 
useum  opening' in  "Toodles"  and  the  burle;,quc  "Faust  and  Marguerite." 
jring  the  rest  of  the  engagement  "The  Widow's  Victim"  was  always 
the  bill  intro<lUcing  Mr.  Graig's  Avotiderful  imitations.  In  the  company 
^rc  Louis' L.  James.  Ada  Harland,  Lillie  Davenport,  Mollie  Maeder,  Josic 
itchelder.  Dan  J.  Maguinnis,  Fred  Williams,  Harry  Meredith,  James 
olan  and'cus  Williams  in  his  specialties,  the  season  closed  on  Aug.  12. 
n  the  following  Monday,  Aug.  14,  Mr.  James  appeared  at  the  Boston 
heatre  in  support  of  Joseph  Proctor  in  "Ambition."  J.  J.  Sullivan,  W.  H. 
Often  J.  H.  Connor,  Fred  Hight.  C.  Leslie  Allen,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Allen  Lizzie 
nderson  and  Mrs.  Charles  Poole  were  also  in  thi  cast.  Mr.  Proctor 
laved  one  week,  and  on  Aug.  21,  Little  Nell,  the  Califorma  Diamond 
iHelen  Dau^Tav),  opened  in  "Katy  Did"  with  practically  the  same  support 
iiat  appeared  with  Mr.  Proctor,  with  the  addition  of  John  Howson,  who 
lien  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston.    _ /        .    .  .„.,,„ 

In  Arthur  Homblow's  "A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America,  Vol.  II, 
\  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mrs.. John  Drew  as  Mrs.  Malaprop,in  'The 
chool  for  Scandal"! 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  picture  of  Clara  Fisher  (afterwards  Mra. 
laeder)  as  a  young  girl,  with  a  statement  underneath  that  she  came  to 
Linearica'in  1877.  Clara  Fisher  was  bom  in  England  in  1811,  and  made 
er  fcbut  on  the  stage  when  six  years  of  age.  She  made  a  sensation  as 
child  actress,  and  came  to  America  in  1827.  .  ^.     t,  j 

In  the  cast  of  "The  Rivals,"  as  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
Tieatre  in  1854,  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport  is  cast  as  Fag.  It  was  another 
;)avenport  who  played  the  part.  „    .  x 

I  Marion  Howard  Brazier  in  her  book,  "Stage  and  Screen,  states  that 
^harks  Stevenson  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Boston  Museum  as 
;t*erforth  in  "Little  Emily."  Mr.  Stevenson  made  his  first  appearance 
,1  the  Museum  as  Williams  in  "Town  and  County,'  Sept.  10,  1873.  Ho 
ildyed  Steerforth  on  Jan.  5,  1874.  ,  „ 

I  have  a  Boston  Museum  pro-am  dated  June  18,  1869.  Heading  the 
urogram  is  this  notice.  "The  Boston  Museum  was  established  by  its 
^resent  proprietors  and  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  14th  of  June  1841, 
n  a  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets.  I 
lave  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  first  Museum  was  at  the 
•orner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  streets,  and  still  thuilc  so,  Botwith,- 
. landing  this  official  notice  on  a  house  program. 

I  presume  these  errors  I  have  mentioned  are  due  to  typographical 
errors  and  careless  proofreading.  But  people  reading  these  books  foi? 
authentic  lai'crmation  do  not  know  that.  When  I  get  time  I  am  gotaa 
to  dig  up'more.  JOSEPH  H.  WHEELER. 

Mcdford. 

  I 

Mr.  Brailowsky,  the  pianist,  who  will^ive  a  third  recital  Kfere,  lias  ait 
accomplished  press  agent.  "For  so  tempestuous  a  Titan  of  dynamic  thun* 
ders  Mr.  Alexander  Brailowsky  is  one  of  the  mildest  mannered  men  yoU 
would  ever  meet.  He  greets  you  with  the  kindly  courtesy  you  associate 
with  polite  French  gentlemen  and  when  he  talks  to  you  there  is  a  flavojj 
to  his  conversation  of  a  Gallic  humor.  He  does  not  laugh  boisterously  but 
rather  chuckles  to  himself.  Mrs.  Brailowsky  is  a  charming  woman  oi  hli 
own  age,  with  a  dark  and  penetrating  wit." 

Wc  have  heard  of  a  brilliant  wit,  a  scintillating  \rit,  bot  »  M***^ 

wit?  P»  H,  i 


MONDAY —Jordan  Mill,  >:-0  P.  M.  Eduitrd  Z^xiuaeri- y.  v,m.m,si  Oorelli, 
La  Folia-  B-ich.  Adaqio  and  Fugue,  for  violin  alone;  Lalo.  Spanish  »ym- 
phony;  Handel  Hubay;  Larohetto;  Zsolt.  LibeluHea;  Paoaninl.  Nel  cor 
piu.  for  violin  alone:  Schubert  •  WllhelmJ.  Ave  Maria;  Wl«»ni»w»ki, 
Scherzo  Tarantelle.     Emanuel  Balaban,  pinnlst. 

Jordan  Hallr^S  li  P.  M.  "Tho  Builder,  "  a  biblical  music-drama: 
drama  by  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman;  muaic  by  Henry  Gideon  and  the 
Temple  choirs.  See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8.-15  P.  M.  Julius  Durleshkaivich,  violinist. 
Rruch.  Concerto.  G  minor;  Tartini.  Sonata  'The  Devil's  Trile):  Men- 
delssohn. Achron.  On  Wings  of  Song;  Wieniawski,  Valse  Capric«i 
Tchaikovsky. Auer,  Melody  in  E  Hat;  Sauret.  Farfalla;  Paganinl- Behm, 
Caprice  24. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hal.l,  8:15  P  M.  Alberto  Sclaretti,  pianist.  Music 
by  Fiescobaldi,  Scarlatti,  Chopm.  Pick- Mangiagalli.  SgambatI, 
Dohnanvi,  Franco  da  VanezIa,  Martucci,  Lisit. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Howard  Coding,  pianist.  Schumann, 
Fantaisiestueck,  op.  12,  No.  8,  Fantasle  op.  17  (first  movement).  Novel- 
lette  op  21  No.  7;  Bach,  Sarabande  and  Prelude  from  Partita  No.  1; 
Debussy,  Jardins  sous  la  pluie;  Satle  Third  Gymnopedle;  Ravel,  Valses 
Nobles  et  Sentimentales;  Liszt,  Waldesrauschen ;  Cliopin,  Mazurka,  G 
minor;  Albeniz,  Triana. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Daisy  Jean,  violoncellist  and  soprano.  Boc- 
cherini.  Sonata.  A  major;  Ualo.  Concerto.  D  minor;  Jong.en.  Dans  la 
douceur  des  pins.  Planelli.  Villanelle;  Popper,  Rhapsody.  Songs  with 
the  harp:  d'ArauJo,  Les  Reves;  Georges,  L'eau  qur  court:  Messagpr, 
La  Malson  grise  from  "Fortunio"';  Bem  jerg,  II  neige  and  Aime-moi; 
Barnett,  Drums  of  the  Sea;  Mendelssohn,  On  Wings  of  Song;  Slbell^ 
Girometta.     Anne  Truesdale,  accompanist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Francis  Macmillan.  viollnlit. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.   17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY  Jordan  Hall,  11  A.  M.    Children's  Concert.    Ernest  Schelllng, 

conductor. 

Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Winifred  Macbride,  pianist.  Schumann, 
Papillons;  Brahms,  Sonata,  F  minor;  Ireland.  Amberly  Wild  Brooks  and 
Ragamuffin;  Palmgren,  Bird  Song:  Howells.  Processions,  Ravel.  Jeux 
d'eau;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  B  flat;  Chopin.  Preludes,  F,  B  flat  minor, 
E  minor;  Liszt,  Gnomenreigen;  Etude  in  F  minor.  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  12. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


Ih 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.     Frieda  Hempel,  soprano.    See  spe- 
cial  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.    People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 


Pinafore,"  with  Geraldlne  Ulmar,  Anna 
Guenther,  Carrie  Burton  tnd  Messrs. 
Forrester,  Cooper,  Pfau  ann  J.  A.  Gil- 
bert in  the  cast.  S.  L.  Studley  con- 
ducted. The  Medford  band  was  tho 
orchestra. 

"The  approach  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter, 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts  in  hla  barge, 
manned  by  trusty  oarsmen,  will  be  sig- 
nalized by  a  salute,  etc  etc." 

"The  action  took  place  in  real  water." 
Mr.  Taylor  writes:  "As  a  member  of 
the  Medford  band  I  well  remember  that 
we  played  at  the  first  demonstration  of 
arc  lights  in  Boston,  in  the  Oakland 
Garden.  I  also  enclose  a  clipping  from 
The  Herald  describing  the  first  concert 
given  on  the  old  bandstand  on  the 
Common.  The  roof  was  unfinished  at 
the  time." 

The  clipping  from  Tlie  Herald  is  not 
dated. 

The  band  was   conducted  by  J.  B. 
Claus.     Air.   Taylor  apparently  played 
one  of  the  two  B-flat  basses.    The  Her-  ! 
aid  said:    "The  delay  which  appears  to 
be  inevitable  in  constructing  anything  | 
contracted  for  by  the  city  has  prevented  | 
the  completion  of  the  bandstand  begun  ' 
two  weeks  or  more  ago."    So  there  was  1 
then  as  now  the  sport  of  knocking  the 
city  government. 

John  Hancock  wa.s  the  first  to  give 
music  to  t^e  people  on  the  Common.  1 
He  paid  for  a  band  to  pUy  In  front  ot 
his  house.  I 

'WALTER  HANSEN 

At  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall,  Walter  Hansen,  pianist, 
gave  the  impression  that  he  has  devoted 
much  attention,  since  his  appearance  a 
year  or  so  ago,  to  music  that  is  both 
romantic  and  brilliant.  If  so  the  study 
has  proved  worth  while.  He  has  made 
great  gains  in  beauty  and  "variety  of 
tnn?,  and  he  gives  every  indication  ot 
feeling  romantic  music  more  keenly 
than  he  did;  at  all  events  he  has 
strengthened  his  power  to  make  other 
people  feel  it.  „  , 

Mr.  Hansen  played  a  lovely  Rondo  by 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach  exceedingly  well, 
with  phrasing  very  musical  and  with 
precisely  the  right  degree  of  expressive- 
iness.  The  opening  of  MacDowell's 
jNoraa  sonata  ha  made  mysterious  and 

impressive:  to  the  best  of  the  rest  he 
brought  imagination  and  warmth,  and 
even  in  much  that  is  rambling  he  was 
able  to  maintain  coherence. 

For  the  grst  .sounding  of  Gluck's  fa- 
mous ballet  air  from  "Orpheus"  Mr. 
Hansen  hit  on  a  just  tempo  which  later 
he  unwisely  slackened.  De.=pite  a  note 
iierc-  and  there  tapped  out  instead  ^  of 
pressed,  on  the  whole  he  made  the 
melody  sing.  But  how  Berhoz  wou  d 
have  risen  In  his  wrath  to  hear  Jrted- 
mann's  trivial  arrangement  of  this 
noble  tune!— Berlioz  who  could  never  be 
«tlil  when  he  heard  a  great  compear  s 
music  tampered  with,  who  made  no 
bon^s  at  the  opera  of  .standing  upright 
and  calling  a  man  in  the  orchestra  to 
I  order  if  he  took  a  liberty  with  Gluck! 

Mr.  Hansen  played  two  pieces  by 
Liszt  tho  P  minor  .study  and  the 
'Petrarch  sonnet  No.  104,  in  a  way  to 
Ishow  that  their  worth  is  sufficient  to 
make  them  Agreeable  even  when  there 
lis  no  virtuosity  available  to  raise  a 
Iblaze.  .Mr.  Gabriiowitsch's  '■IS^rice 
IBurlosque,"  on  tlic  othor  hand,  needs 


all  tlio  virtuosity  it  can  gel.  j'o  cioso 
his  pleas-ant  (.oiicort  Mr.  Hansen  played 
•a  Scrlabhi  prelude,  P  major,  and 
fLlszt'p  "Campanflla."  An  audience  of 
good  Jlze  liked  the  concert  well.  They 

should  have,  for  there  •""^l';^' 
playing  of  a  program  on  the  whole  tliat 
was  good. 


As  th«  reader*  of  Th*  Herald  prob- 
ably kno'vr,  Mr.  Arthur  Ponaoahy,  M.  P., 
declares  tha-t  the  young  men  of  today 
are  effeminate  because  they  do  not  wear 
whiskers,  Qal-way  slugrgers,  Plooodllly 
weepers,  Bumsldes,  Van  Dyke  beards, 
lyraoes,  tn  short  any  form  of  whisker- 
age.  He  doubts  whether  they  could 
raise  any  form  of  facial  heir.  And  so, 
he  says,  the  women  In  England  have 
the  upper  hand;  they  precede  the  man 
in  entering  a  restaurant  and  they  bully 
and  swear  at  the  waiters.  He  does  not 
say  that  a  "Bearded  Ljady"  In  a  dime 
museum  Is  necessarily  a  Hercules. 

The  following  letter  Is  therefore 
apropos: 

IN  RE  "BEAVER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  ever  seriously  considered 
the  rare  opportunity  offered  by  Sym- 
phony Intermission  fof  the  playing  of 
'Beaver"?  Do  you  feel  that  Boston 
concert-goers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
nowhere  west  of  Leningrad,  nor  east  of 
the  bearded  Afghan's  territory,  can  a 
field  be  found  so  replete  with  the  raw 
material  necessary  for  the  sport,  so . 
dense,  we  might  say,  with  the  required 
shrubbery,  as  axe  the  sacred  hallways 
of  the  shrine  of  music?  Why  haven't 
you?   Why  aren't  they? 

"Beaver"  develops  keenness  and  per- 
spicuity— It  takes  no  little  of  these  at- 
tributes to  estimate,  from  the  slope  of 
the  ears,  whether  the  portly  gentleman  ^ 
walking  Just  ahead  is  going  to  fulfil 
his  hirsute  promise  wHh  a  full  beard, 
or  merely  turn  a  dull  and  empty  walrus 
on  the  anxious  observer. 

"Beaver"  encourages  mathematical 
precision,  if  properly  scored.  A  regular, 
dark  beard  counting  five;  a  gray  beard 
counting  10,  a  white  beard  counting  15, 
a  red  beard  counting  50,  and  50  Is  a 
"game,"  all  of  which  must  be  carried 
in  the  head  during  the  stroll  around  the 
hall. 

'Beaver"  furnishes  an  outlet  for  pent- 
up  energy  and  relieves  boredom,  and  In 
this  way  eliminates  79  per  cent,  of  the 
wriggling  ordinarily  prevalent  during 
the  second  half  of  the  concerts,  S3  per 
cent,  of  the  nervous  coughing,  and  99 
95-100  of  the  somnolence  to  which  the 
pedal  extremities  are  prone. 

Though  "Beaver"  is  so  simple  a  game 
that  the  veriest  novice  h»>-=  an  equal 
chance  with  the  seasoned  veteran,  cer- 
tain precautions  are  necessary  In  view 
of  Its  exciting  nature.  One  simply 
must  not  allow  oneself  to  be  so  carried 
away  by  the  heat  of  the  chase  as  to 
shriek  "Beaver!"  in  the  ear  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  Just  added  to  one's 
score  by  happening  past,  pushing  a 
Van  Dyke  before  him.  Nor  should  one 
foul,  as  did  three  of  my  "frat"  sisters 
one  evening,  when,  with  the  score  tied 
at  40  all,  thev  suddenly  c-ime  face  to 
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lace  with  three  dear  old  Santa  Clauses; 
the  nine  Immediate  "Beavers!"  which 
rent  the  air  knocked  nine  years  off  the 
life  of  the  good  old  gentlemen. 

An  evenlngr's  Inspection  will  convince 
one  that  nowhere  does  the  chln-whisker 
bloom  In  such  Infinite  variety,  nowhere 
13  there  such  profusion  of  luxurious 
growth,  as  may  be  found  at  Boston 
Svmphony.  In  Buffalo,  for  instance, 
only  two  beaver-wearing  bipeds  at- 
tend the  concerts,  and  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  complete  outfits  Is  feeble  of 
step  and  falling  fast.  After  him,  what. 
Suppose  the  survivor  should  have  en- 
gagement elsewhere  for  the  evening? 
To  the  most  casual  observer,  however, 
it  is  plain  that  Boston's  Beaver  supply  Is 
firm  and  steady,  comes  in  a  splendid 
assortment  of  sizes,  shapes  and  colors, 
and  must  be  seen  at  Symphony  to  be 
appreciated.  Play  "Beaver'."  TYRUS. 

JUNE  BACCHANAL 

(Written  In  New  England  In  February) 

Let  who  will,  go  a-Ma>ing 

I  would  a-Juneing  go 
Gathering  ripest  berries 
In  fields,  where  roses  blow. 

In  Winter  Td  go  southward 
Far  from  my  native  heath 
Where  roses  drape  the  trellis 
And  strawberries  blush  beneath. 

Then  gaily  sauntering  northward 
A  pilgrim  of  fruit  and  flowers 
Rose-wreathed  and  pinkly  juice-stained 
I'd  follow  June's  perfect  hours. 

For  where  the  roses  cluster 
Be  It  either  late  or  soon 
And  strawberries  ripen  redly 
There  is  the  month  of  June. 

So  come,  let's  go  a-Junelng 

Where  the  year  Is  always  fair, 
Page  me  among  the  berries 

And  the  roses — I'll  be  there. 
Worcester.  CLARISSA  BROOKS. 


"BABES    IN    THE  WOOD" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  Mr.  Robinson's  notes  In 
The  Herald  of  last  Thursday  regarding 
"Babes  in  the  Wood,"  I  think  his  Mil- 
waukee friend  is  wrong  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  Colville  Folly  Company 
antedated  El  Rire. 

Rice  Goodwin's  "Evangeline"  was 
brought  out  as  X  remember  it  about 
the  middle  of  '70's,  and  the  Colville 
(Folly  Company  did  not  play  "Babes  In 
the  Wood"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe"  un- 
Itll  the  late  70' s  or  early  80's. 
I  I  do  not  think  that  George  Fortescue 
Iwas  ever  in  the  "Babes  in  the  Wood" 
t  company.  Lena  Merville's  sister  was 
i  Marlon  Elmore  and  was  the  other 
'  "Babe." 

Referring  to  Robinson's  article,  Alice 
Atherton  did  not  play  the  Bad  Man. 
She  played  the  Bod  Aunt  of  the 
"Babes"— and  William  Gill  opposite,  as 
the  Bad  Man,  was  Marie  (not  Mary) 
Williams,  who  was  a  very  pretty  blonde 
girl,  and  dressed  in  a  flaming  red  cos- 
tume, and  in  company  with  William 
OUi  Bang  the  "Bad  Men  from  the 
West,"  a  song  which  always  received  at 
least  one  encore.  Another  attractive 
member  of  the  company  was  Kate 
Everleigh.  I  think  I  sent  you  about  a  , 
!  year  ago  some  of  the  old  programs  of  j 
'  the  original  Globe  Theatre  (before  the  ! 
fire)  when  "Babes  in  the  Wood"  was 
played  there.      FRANK  H.  BRIGGS.  , 


HEMPEL  GORGEOUS 

Though  Frieda  Hempel  left  her  Jenny 
Lind  garb  and  program  behind  her  yes- 
terday, nevertheless  the  brought  to  her 
concert  in  Symphony  hall  a  certain  old- 
Ume  air.  Mr.  Coenraad  Boa  contrib- 
uted to  It  by  opening  the  proceedings 
with  a  piano  solo,  Schubert's.  B-flat 
Impromptu,  to  rouse  the  higher,  by  the 
wise  old  device  of  suspense,  the  audi- 
ence's eagerness  to  see  the  prima  don- 
na. 


1..;..,  I  .      ru.i  'saInt  • 

Saens'    '  Night    in    Ijiabon,"    played   It  ' 
ngain;   the  aria  ".Vmour  vien.s  aider  " 
from  "Samson  aiJd  (JJelllah"  which  Mies 
Woodman    sang,    and    Strajuss's  "Don 
Jiiiu;,"  of  which  the  orchestra  gave  fti 
good  performance,  rich  In  tonal  color- 
ingfs,   marking   the   varying    moods  of. 
the   Lenau    poem.     The   audience  ws-> 
Large,  and  demanded  an  encore  of  ^tl" 
\Voodnian. 

Next  week  Frederick  Joslyn,  ban 
tone,  will  be  the  soloist.  The  progran 
will  be  as  follows:  J.  K.  Paine,  Pri 
I'lde  to  "Oedipu.s  Tyrannus";  Massenff 
Recitative  and  .\ria  from  "Le  Rol  de 
Lahore Strauss.  Waltz  "Emperor  ": 
Raff,  Symphony  No.  S  in  E  major.  Op. 
177,   "Lenore."  E.  G. 


"When    the    "Rice    Surprise  Party" 
played   "Babes  In   the  Wood"  at  the  ; 
Union  Square  Theatre.  N.  Y.,  in  18.9  ' 
Alice  Atherton  played  "The  Bad  Man 
and  W.   A.  Mestayer  the   "Very  Bad 
Man  "    Edouln.  Louis  Harrison,  Dlxey, 
Marion  Elmore,  Lena  MerviUe,  Louise 
Searles,  two  Calef  girls,  Florence  Baker, 
Marlon  Singer  and  others  were  in  the 
1  company.     At   the    Standard  Theatre. 
NY     In  1877,    Gill    was  Pantaloon: 
I  Edouln,   Cloxvn;   A.  W.   Mafflln,  Har- 
lequin, and  Lena  Mervllle,  Columbine. 
5amuel  ColviUe's  second  wife  was  Emma 
Roseau,  who  in  1877  was  a  member  of 
Alice   Oates's    company.     He  married 
Bmme  In  1883.    The  Colville  Com- 
pany played  "Babes  in  the  "Wood  at 
he  "Boston  Theatre  as  early  as  May. 
878.— Ed.   

"0  HARK,  O  HEAR!" 

( — Al.  Tennyson) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Like  an  omelette  soufHe,  beer  has 
Its  moment,  and  once  started  toward 
the  seldel  or  stein.  Its  flow  should  be 
as  uninterrupted  as  the  course  of  a 
mountain  brook  that,  with  music  and 
song  and  freighted  with  coolness  comes 
dancing  down  from  the  distant  hills  to 
siake  the  thirst  of  the  vale  belov^.-— 
Ellwanger,    "Pleasures   of   the  Table. 

I  trust  that  "The  Long  Shot  and 
Vr  Abel  Adams  are  acquainted  with 
Emerson's  "Beverages,  Past  and 
Present.  '  in  two  large  volumes,  a  most 
instructive  \vov\,  and  well  worth  the 
nas'ing  notice  oi  Mr.  Herkimer  Jolin- 
El.  J.  T. 

son.  «.  M. 


And  when  Miss  Ifernpel  made  her  en- 
try she  was  more  than  ever  in  her  life 
thf  dazzling  prima  donna,  gorgeous  in 
raiment  and  flashing  with  Jewels,  In 
Tuanner  full  of  graces.  She  sang  "O 
Had  I  Jubal's  Lyre'  and  Bishops 
"Should  He  Upbraid."  Because  the  au- 
dience would  ha<e  more,  she  sang 
.Sfhubtrts  ''Auf  dem  Wasser  zu 
SIngen,"  with  the  keen  rliythmic  sense 
which,  this  long,  while,  has  placed  her 
on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  most 
other  singers,  and,  furthermore,  with  a 
splendor  of  tone  in  hf-r  medium  register 
whieli  is  di.stlnctly  'i  acquisition. 

It  showed  to  still  more  striking  ad-, 
vantage    in    Schumann's  Mondnacht; 
from  light   sopranos   could   cope  with 
it  so  successfully.     Miss  Hempel  sang 
with    it   another   Schumann   song,  the 
,  Fruehllngsnacht,"      Brahms's  "Little 
I  Sandman"'     exquisitely     phrased  and 
timed,  its  te.'it  enunciated  with  ainaz- 
ing  clarity,  and  Loewo's  roguish  "Me- 
mand  hats  f:?sehen,""  to  which  she  il  .1 
full  justice.    To  the  jubilate  of  the  old 
\esper  hymn   fcho   sang  as  an  encore 
Miss    Hempel   attuned   her   voice  ex- 
ultantly. ,  ' 
•   To    maititaln    the    atmosphere,  Mr. 
Bos  played  for  his  next  solo  a  -^le"; 
delssohn- "Song  Without  Words,  called 
"Duett."  the  program  stated,  and  then, 
very   delightfully,    the    Brahms  A-flat 
waltz,  with  an  encore  as  well. 

After  an  Interml.s.^ion  Miss  Hempel 
returned^  accompanied  by  Louis  P. 
VritTC  and  his  flute,  to  sing  a  Grand 
aria  dl  bravura,"  the  program  had  It, 
"Ernani  involami"  from  Verdi  s  h-r- 
nani  ■'  With  astonishing  virtuosity  she 
tossed  off  the  brilliant  cadenza,  in  con- 
trast to  which,  for  an  encore,  she  sang 
the  old  Welsh  "All  Through  the  Nieht. 

■Vftpr  Mr.  Frltze  had  played  the  an 
by  Auber,  another  piece  and  also  an 
encore.  Miss  Hempel  sang  with  glorious 
tone  for  its  "Hallelujahs"  an  attractive 
17 fh  century  Easter  hymn  an  old  Ger- 
man spinning  song,  which  so 
charmingly  the  audience  would  ha-i  e  it 
again,  and  the  Gavotte  from  Massenet  s 
"Manon,"  a  wise  choice  since  It  Is 
seldom  heard  in  the  opera. 

Officially  at  an  .  end,  the  concert  ac- 
tually was  only  half  over,  for  nobodj 
stin-ed  to  go  home.    With  ^uch  grace 
Miss  Hempel  sang  an  old  French  song 
about  one  Jeanneton,  The  Blue  Danube 
waltz   she   sang  because   people  clam- 
ored for  it.  and  she  had  all  her  en- 
chanting rhythm   ready   at  hand,  and 
high    tones    sweeter    than    tney  ha^ 
sounded   for  years.     To  the  .'•S^^^^f^: 
River"  she  brought  her  masteriul  legato 
and  real  depth  of  centiment,  to  "Dixie 
her  rhythm  once  more  and  verve,  and 
to  "Home  Sweet  Home"  an  exenriplarj' 
:  simplicity  (which  Mr.  Bos  in  his  ac- 
I  companlment   did    not    follow)    and  a 
feeling  truly  touching. 

It  was  a  true  prima  donnas  concert, 
with  some  fine  music  to  be  heard,  and 
a  prima  donna  of  voice  and  ability  be- 
fitting the  name.  Among  Miss  Hem- 
pel's  admirers,  however  , there  are 
some  who  ■  will  never  rest  content  till 
she  gives,  in  place  of  a  prima  donna  s 
concert,  a  song  recital  of  the  best  songs 
of  many  schools,  a  recital  really  worthy 
of  her  magnificent  art  at  its  best^ 


Miss  Woodman,  Contralto,  Is 
the  Soloist 


.A.t  the  "St.  Jame.»  Theaire  T'esterday 
aftenioon,  the  People's  S>mphony,  con- 
.lucted  by  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  gave  lt« 
tSth  concert.  Ethel  "Woodman,  r-on- 
tralto.  was  the  assisting  soloist.  The 
•urogram  Included  Beethoven.  Sym- 
phony No.  1  in  C  Major.  Op.  21:  Saint- 
Saens"s  "Xlght  in  Lisbon,"  played  U 
.\rla.  .\mour  vi-^ns  alder,  from  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah'":  Strauss,  "Don  Juan'' 
T'.ne  Poem,  Op.  20  (after  Lenaul. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  agiin  the 
first  of  the   nine  symphonies,   so'  sel- 
dom played  now.   perhap.s  depreciated 
for  it?  Mozartian  form  and  inspiration 
its  powdered  wit  and  elegance.  Its  r.i 
.liant  formalism.     Yet  even  here  ther 
are    bold    suggestions    of    the  matur- 
Beethoven,  in  the  first  of  the  scherzos 
with  whicli  he  tilted  his  cap  at  author 
Ity,    replaced    the   slower-footed  digni- 
ties of  the  rrilnuet;  in  his  "several  har- 
monic   innovations,    in    his  continuous 
kettledrutv.  accompaniment  of  the  an- 
dante.   Ev-n  In  the  first  of  these,  there 
l3  no  precocity,  but  resistle-ss  vitality. 
I  clear   eyed   humor.     The  performance 
was       brilliant  one.  barring  an  occa- 
,  FlonDl  harshness  in  the  wood  winds. 
!'     j-rr  r.^st    Ml-.   MoHenliannr  chose 

•  '  '  ■  -  thing'   'oacar-  ■ 


Will  J.  A.  M.  who  wrote  to  this  column 
about  sleeping  cars  kindly  send  his  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Rice,  45  North 
avenue,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.? 

MORE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  promotion  of  the  dictionary  to 
the  rank  of  a  "best  seller,"'  an  outcome 
of  the  cross-word  craze,  may  enlarse 
one's  quantity  of  words  but  doesn't  seem 
to  help  their  better  arrangement  in  sen- 
tences. Possibly  that  virtue  comes  but  ! 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  Even  now  an 
enterprising  establishment  in  the  retail 
shopping  district  offers  what  it  calls  | 
"special  children's  sweaters."  AVhat 
peculiarity  may  mark  these  special  chil- 
dren does  not  appear,  nor  why  more 
than  others  they  need  sweaters.  Per- 
haps they  are  merely  over-sensitive  to 
the  vagaries  of  our  Inconstant  weather, 
though  that's  hardly  a  special  failing. 
Heaven  knows  that  most  of  us  need 
sweaters  at  times. 

Of  wider  interest  is  an  announcement 
flsewhere    of     "average     men's  false 
teeih"  at  a  price  that  should  be  attrac- 
tive. Whether  it  is  an  average  price, 
or— Inlikeiv  admission  by  any  sclf-re-  i 
specting    dentist— the    teeth    are  only 
average  teeth,  is  not  quite  clear.  1  can- 
!    not    point    out   the    source   of  supply, 
'    since  I  do  not  wish  to  fall  foul  of  the 
advertising  department,'  but,  assuming 
that  "the  puzzle  is  correct"  ae  it  reads, 
and  that  the  teeth  are  for  average  men, 
if   anyone    who    wants    more  definite 
information  will  admit  that  he  is  merely 
of  the  average  (a  statement  which  of 
Itself  would  place  him  above  that  class) 
and    will    send    me    a  self-addressed 
stamped   return   envelope,    I   will— add 
the  stamp  to  my  collection.  Obviously, 
under  this  condition,  no  envelope  having 
a  stamp  printed  on  the  fabric  can  be 
accepted,  only  detachable  stamps  being 
of  use. 

Across  the  way  from  the  teeth  empo- 
rium,' a  dingy  card  carries  the  urgent 
invitation:  "Come  in,  and  have  your 
piiieiiology  read."  After  fixing  up  his 
teeth,  the  average  man,  for  an  ab- 
surdly small  sum.  .may  settle  all  doubt 
as  to  what  his  p'.ircnology  is,  and  why. 

Another  more  elaborate  sign  above  a 
o.lgar  stand  stat.-s  with  authority  that 

•  ■_  cigars  pleases  thousands  and  will 

I  please  you."   An  attendant,  to  whom  it 
'was  modestly  suggested  that  notwith- 
standing the  expensively  artistic  work 
of  t)ie  painter  an   error  had  crept  in, 
gazed  at  it  intently  and  replied: 

"Oh,  yes;  I  see.    There  ought  to- be; 
one  of  them  thingr.  before  the  last  's' 
in    'pleases,'    so   that   It    would  read 
'please's  thousands.'    But  it  would  take 
a  college  education  to  know  tl-iat." 

Cicero  somewhere  remarks  profoundly 
that  "in  the  beginning  the  world  was 
so  made  that  certain  signs  presage  cer- 
tain' things."  or  words  to  that  effect. 

By  the  way.  have  you  noticed  the  ten- 
dency to  avoid  a  solecism  (once  referred 
to  in" this  column)  by  substituting  "two- 
trouser"  suits  for  "two-pant"  suits? 
Somehov/  the  words  sound  better,  but 
what  In  the  world  is  a  "two-trouser,"  or 
even  "two-trousers"?  Is  a  trouser 
single  or  a  pair?  And  it  still  remains 
doubtful  whether  you  get  two  or  four 
with  one  of  these  suits. 

HOR.'S.CE  G.  WADLIN 


"TROUSER"  OR  "TROUSERS 

-"Trousers,"  Mr.  Wadlln,  is  a  subs 
five  plural.    The  article  of  dress  wi 
■at  first  especially  by  sailors,  later 
soldiers,  gradually  became  common  f 
about  1820.    There  is  a  curious  not©  _ 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1731: 

"Instead  of  Breeches,  he  proposes  that 
the  Ladies  should  wear  Trowsers,  which 
will  be  particularly  convenient  for  those 
■who  have  not  handsome  legs." 

But  "trouser"  or  "trowser"  has  been 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  singular.  Sir 
Valter  Scott— "Quentin  Durward"— 
'All  the  rest  was  mustache,  pelisse  and 
calico  trowser."  R.  L.  Stevenson-r-"The 
Dynakiiter"— "I  have  scarcely  a  decent 
trouseV-  in  my  wardrobe." 

"Trouser"  has  been  used  -with  trans- 
ferred rrfeaning,  as  "One  melancholy 
Scotch  fir  embarrassed  by  its  trouser  of 

We  find  trouser- band,  trouser-presser, 
trouser-strdtcher,  trouser-button,  trous- 
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er-knee.  trouser-legs,  trouser-pockets, 
trouser-stockings.  trouser-straps,  as  we 
find  "trouserless." 

WHO  SAID  "LAMENT"? 
(Or  How  Do  Sheiks  Travel?) 

The    men    wlio    travel    continents  so 
lightly 

Have  wisps  of  hair  a-stlcktag  'neath 
their  hats, 
While  palely  watered  eyes  try  to  look 
brightly  ' 
And  only  find  a  train  that's  filled  with 
j  "cats." 

Nine  thousand   spinsters  watch,  ther 
thank  their  starlets, 
Ten  thousand  aunties  gaze  oft  into 
space; 

A  million  mammas  wonder  why  the  ca 
lets 

Their  offspring  see  how  some  men 
queer  the  Race. 

Of  course,  G.  S.  may  be  a  Rame  Na- 
1  varro, 

'     If  so,  he  has  the  very  best  of  wishes; 
I  really  hope  my  viewpoint  Isn't  narrow, 
But    is    Ills    matron   fat  a-washlng 
dishes? 

Yes— underneath  his   eyelids,  romance 
fluttered; 

Yes— parched  tongue  pleaded,  "Beauty, 

still  my  pain." 
•Well— if  he  wants  the  bres^d  that  Shu- 
bert  buttered. 
Let  him  bo  wrecked  upon  that  high- 
priced  train. 

THE  FIVE  TWENTT-TWO. 
Dorchester. 

HOWARD  ST.  40  YEARS  AGO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The    delightful    story    of    an  "Old- 
Timer"  in  The  Herald  has  started  such 
a    flood   of   reminiscences    in  another 
I  "Old-Timer,"  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  record  a  few.    In  1884-.')  I  was 
'  living  on  Bulfinch  street,  and  Howard 
street  being  the  only  convenient  thor- 
oughfare to  and  ilrom  business  and  the 
shopping   district,   was  used  dally  by 
the  family.    One  side  of  the  street  was 
lined   with    saloons,    and   every  house 
bore  an    unsavory    reputation.  "The 
Howard  "  flourished  under  the  manage- 
ment  (I  think)   of  the  one  and  only 
John    Stetson.     Jerry   Tinkham's  un 
dertaking   establishment  was  doing 
thriving  business.    If  you  were  lookin; 
for  gruesome  spectacles  you  could  find 
them  at  Jerry's:  he  seemed  to  have  a 
monopoly  in  caring  for  dead  waifs  and 
strays.     A  minister  relative  of  mine, 
who  lived  nearby,  acted  for  many  years 
as  chaplain  at  Tinkham's  funerals.  Just 
around   the   corner,   on   Tremont  row, 
George  J.  Raymond,  with  a  nondescript 
collection  of  odds  and  ends,  managed 
'  to  keep  his  head  above  water  until  he 
sold  his  lease  at  a  fat  bonus  to  Austin 
&  Stone's  Museum. 

I  had  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Hanover  streets,  in  the  old  Concert 
Hall  building  now  being  sliced  open  to 
make  room  for  street  widening.  One 
evening  I  came  upon  an  hilarious  crowd 
gazing    with    rapt   attention   into  the 
second-story   window   of   a    house  on 
Howard  street,  near  Court.'  The  room 
was  unlighted  and  the  curtain  up;  this 
leave  to  the  shouting  and  laughing  mob 
in  the  street  an  unsuspected  but  nearly 
full    view  of   some   startling  ablutions 
goin"  forward  in  so  reiilRtic  a  n«aiia«r 
ias  to  bo  undescriba'ole.    On  another  oc- 
caslon,  and  ven'  nearly  in  tne  same 
'location,  a  similar  mob  -nure  Cimbing 
over  each  other  to  see  a  popujar  pugilist 
of  the  period  lying  dead  drunk  on  the 
floor  of  a  saloon.  .      j  ,„ 

Joe's  fruit  store  was  a  West  end  In- 
stitution; he  was  a  genial  fellow  and  did 
a  good  business.    1  often  sampled  hifl 

fruit,  but  was  never  Invited  to  view 
the  tarantula.  '  ^ 

It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  our 
use  of  Howard  street  no  member  of  the 
family  was  ever  subjected  to  Insult,  or 
in  any  way  annoyed  by  word  or  act. 

GEORGE  DANA  BURRAGE. 
Newton. 


lUD  BOOTS" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Colonial   Theatre:   First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "Kid  Boot.s,"  a  mus.c.il 
comedy,    book    by    William  Anthon: 
McGul^;  and  Otto  Harbach.   mu«ic  l- 
Ham-  Tlerney,  ly^'<=%''%^°^7,'^4 
earthy       Produced    by    F.  Zle„ieiu 
Louis  Gress,   orchestra  conductor^^^ 
l-«".er  Pills'^"""  "1 Paul  Everton 
"""r^R?"!  .John  Rutherford 

Harold  R'-ea".  ■  •  ■  Harland  Dixon 

Men)o  ManUlle  .  . .  . .       uouglas  Stevenson 

Tom   Sterling..   .   ..Mary  Eaton 

Poll.v  Pendleton  .".".  .  .>ack  Andrews 

First  C5oJf"   ..Dan  Charles 

S<cond  "<'";;^i\-,"  "^aitcV  "..  .Eddie  Cantor 
Kid  Boots,  Caddie  Master...  -^^  g^rt 

 A.'„"„",in.;« '.Ethelind  Terry 

narmen  ^.endozA   ...Marie  Callahan 

Jane  Martin -  CunninRham 
Dr.  Jos'-Phlne  Fitch.  .  .  .Ceciie  ji^.-r^M 

Randolph   Valentine   victor  M"nro 

""Ttl  2  plav  - Of  handsome  costumes 
young  and  pretty  girls  ^veU-trained  ii 

'evolutions,  a  sturdy  <*°;;^'''stri'l 
Kddie  Cantor.  Mary  Eaton,  the^". 


M:  I'lnjiloy.  .1  M,,  11,.  .:.<],.  .  :,i 
th.-  a  fapcUa  liummlng  of  ( lorni-llns'.s 
"Ziiij.  der  Jiiden"  by  the  men  oiiljtidi' 
of  the  forest  of  Leb<in(i]i;  In  the  alnulng 
of  CiiMtav  Holst'H  an  nifcment  of  the 
S6lh  rsalin,  by  Josf|.li  l.autner  aiid 
Rao  Muscnnto,  and  th.-  cliolrfi,  acco;n- 
panlcd  by  the  Htrlns  quail.  t,  In  the  tra- 
dittonul  nielodlea,  the  <imi>  grave,  the 
other  half  humorous,  sung  by  Mrs. 
("ildi'on  and  the  worn*  n'M  choir;  In 
I.iizare  Samin!ikj'*s  arrangement  at-^e 
Hone  of  Songs.  , 

.\  pity  tluU  there  wan  not  more  of 
this,  that  the  slnRcrs  could  liofaltb- 
Kethtr  replaea  the  somewhat  orotund 
inea.'iure.s  of  the  players,  although  ij.r. 
^Vhltman  played  with  conviction  ^his 
role  of  Xehemlah.  A  curious  medley 
that  wa.s  neither  plaj-  nor  oj^era,  yet 
more  like  opera  than  pla.v  In  the  halt- 
ing of  the  action  for  the  singers.  Rites 
Tinnley  wa.s  P.  beautiful  and  so^t  Voiced 
queen;  a  fOlI  voiced  and  tragic,  singer 
of  the  building  of  the  •  walls.  r.Mr. 
Lautner.  aa  the  wily  Tobias.  gesUvu- 
lated  melodramatically,  and  as  an  p//-' 
Mage  singer  sang  with  his  accustomed 
ability.  Of  the  others.  Mrs.  Gideon  and 
Jllss  Bates  deserve  mention.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  good  size  and.  enthusiastic. 

E.  G. 


.,  ing  lu  I  I'--  n:iine        >,'.uu..  i 

Harland  Dixon,  who  as  a  society 
iter  must   have   spent   the  greater 

of  his  time  In  practising  eccentric] 

Inr  There  are  tunes  that  pif  ape 
„  heard  and  are   easily  forgott-in, 

played  by  a  competent  orchestra. 

there  Is  a  plot,  n  real  plot.  .  11  s 
,ibi)Ut  golf,  with  a  match  In  which 

of  $5000  and  510,000  are  carelestly 
u  -  with  a  girl's  hand  at  stake,  for 
,,  Sterling,  a  voung  millionaire,  v  ho 
love  of  roily  lias  masqueraded  at  ti 

club  as  teacher,  plays  against  his 
,1.  one  Uegan.  There  Is  a  mean 
'    but  Tom.  of  course,  after  his  un- 

defeat,  wins  ll-e  girl.    Her  father  Is 

of  those  blulT  old  fellows  never 
1  except  in  musical  plays,  ■as  In  old 
,s  a  rich  and  choleric  uncle  fr..m 
"I  stormed,  wltli  his  "fleeting  rem- 
't'of  a  liver,  '  In  English  comedies. 

I  now  Instead  of  the  crowd  excited 
-  a  horse  race  with  the  hero  trl- 
ihlng  over  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  In- 

,,lng  foul  play,  wo  have  the  chorus 
<  and  men  breathless  about  the  18th 

II  through  the  play  Mr.  Cantor  pops 
,,nd  out,  cracking  jokes  a  few  of 
m  weak,  for  even  he  cannot  be  un-  | 
riouslv  funny  (or  three  hours,  in-  I 
sing  in  philosophical  remarks,  de- 
itlng  In  non  sequlturs  from  absurd 
mlses,  speaking  volumes  by  popping 
s  and  quick  facial  changes,  singing 
i  dancing,  and  Incidentally  doing  Irts 
,t    In    bringing    together    Tom  and 

le'was  amazingly  funny  in  the  mas- 
-e  i>arlor  act  which  was  reproduced 
a  scene  in  "The  Passing  Show,'  if 
are  not  mistaken.  Xow  there  is  an 
ctric  chair  and  Miss  Cunningham,  an 
uMonian  but  graceful  and  attractive 
•tor  who  threw  Mr.  Cantor  about 
J  tliumped  and  mauled  him  till  laugh 

shock    the    house  A^^fh^^^^X^ 
...iri"  scene  was  where  Mr.  Caiitor 
'  ned    the    Freudian  sex-complex, 
■ining   with   what   happened  years 
n  the  Tungle.    His  explanation,  by 

■iced,  sang  several  to  the  great 

eht  of  the  audience,  but  Mr.  Canior 
a  Uite  faced  comedian  was  much 

)i-e  amusing.  ,,rottn-« 

Pretty  Miss  Eaton  danced  Prett'lS 
id  aa.ng  in  her  simple  way,  always 

ormin"  the  eye     As  we  have  said, 

e?e    were     -any    attractive  young 

bmen  in  various  and  beautiful  cos- 

me»     The   stage   settings  displayed 

iTwell  and  were  in  excellent  taste. 

Trte        aU   in  all.   there  was  less 

.dding  in  "Kid  Boots-  .than  m  the 
,.af  majority  of  shows  m  this  class, 
ver    tiresome    stretches    while  the 

artlence    yawns    awaiting    the  reap- 

.arance  of  t>.e  chief  comeaian,  sou- 
ate    or    dancer.      The  Per£orn.ance 
as  brisk,  altogether  pleasing,  and  it 
thoroughly  enjoy.d  by  an  audience 

"Zy'LT  of  ' Tens^orship.  Not 
nere    any  p^,. 

Jcted    to    needlessly    scanty  _  costun.e; 
eciea    lu                       rantor  s  cracks, 
?ruly   a  joyous 
ight^  '   ^. 

THE  BUILDER' GIVENj 

At   Jordan    hull    last    evening,    the  ' 
mple  Choirs,  directed  by  Henry  Gid- 
n    presented  a  biblical  music-drama 

four  acts,   entitled   "The  Builder, 
littcn   by    Eleanor   Wood  -Whitman, 
ir  chief  soloists  were  'Gertrude  Tmg-  1 
V   Joseph  Lau.ner,  Constance  Gideon 
\<)    Elizabeth     Bates.      The  Durrell 
ring  quartet  assisted  them.     The  ca.:t 

•  luded-  Edward  Boatner.  Israel  Jaffe, 
.!in  Pratt  Whitman.  Benjamin  Trask 
;iev,    Edma    Maloof.    David  Gallant. 

•  nrv  J.  Warren.  Cedric  Hastings, 
itcliell  Sellb  and  Raymond  Simonds. 
The  book  of  Nehemiah  is  not  one  ol 
:'  the  most  dramatic  in  the  Old  Testa- 
i..nt;  it  Is  more  narrative  and  de- 
■riptive  until  the  unfriendly  dwellers 
,  Jerusalem  interfere  with  the  recon- 
:ruction  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  And 
.ehcmiah,  despite  his  stalwart  faith 
nd  his  excellent  accomplishment,  is  un- 
nteresting  dramatically.  Tn'  her  dra- 
natlc  version,  Mrs.  Whitman  has  pre- 
erved,  for  th  emost  part,  the  simplicity 
f  the  narrative,  although  she  has  ex- 
ended  it,  and  lent  it  occasional  embel- 
ishment.  Yet  her  persons  never  seem 
0  come  to  life;  they  are  always  the 
igures  of  a  pageant,  at  times  a  richn 

xilored  and    sometimes   eloquent    pa-   ^ 

leant.  n>,r.r-i1  C'-^ra  .Sheoparcl  

But  it  was  in  the  music.  A    satiAcal   farce,  the 

xnd  Instrumental  score  that. Mr.  GicKon 
ind  his  assi.^tants  have  fitted  togetoer. 
tliat  "The  Builder"  has  its  mtere^,t. 
They  have  called  if  a  music  drama,  but 
the  music  Is  too  incidental,  too  imper- 
fectly co-ordinated  with  the  play  to  oe 
.-ill  that  the  term  implies.  And  itj.\as 
in  the  music  that  the  peculiar  Hebraic 
flavor  o;  the  tale  of  Xehemlah  became 
uppermost;  in  the  singing  pf  the  fa.\es- 

•nlnn  folk  ?ongs  os  the  women,  led  hy 


Pat  Rooney  and  Marion  Bent 
Appear  in  "Shamrock" 

Pat  Rooney  and  Marlon  Bent  have 
adorned  many  a  vaudeville  program. 
Now  they  come  in  their- latest  offering,  I 
"Shamrock,"  a  tabloid  musical  comedy, 
book  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolt,  lyrics  .-.nd 
music  by  Cliff  Hess  and  Joe  Santloy. 
The  piece  is  in  five  scenes,  there*  Is  a 
large  company,'  and  there  •  'Ja  Pat 
Roonev's  Shamrock  orchestra. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  latest 
venture,  it  is  first  of  all  good  entertain- 
ment. To  be  sure  there  is  an  obvious- 
ness about  It  all  as  having  been 
"tailored"  for  Pat.  For  they  have 
taken  liis  measure  in-  the  dance,  his 
chief  accomplishment,  and  they  nave 
built  the  piece  around  this  feature.  And 
sure  enough  he  capered  on  to  the  stage 
to  the  Inevitable  strains  of  "Rosle 
D'Grady,"  part  and  parcel,  and  by  all 
the  rules  cf  the  game,  Rooneyesque. 

Pass  over  the  book  lightly,  for  like 
many  pieces  that  come  and  go  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  it  is  thin  and  seTves 
more  directly  the  purpose  of  introducing 
Ithe  specialties  that  adorn  the  playlet. 
'  "Adorn"  is  no  idle  word.    For  the  lithe- 
;  some  Miss  Gallo  in  her  dances,  even 
I  though  they  smack  of  the  contortionist 
■  rather  than  the  dancer,  is  still  a  plea- 
surable afterthought.     So,   too,    is  the 
Spanish  dance  of  Miss  Nieto,  or  again 
the  irrepressible  Miss  M'ascagno.  lu  her 
whirlwind  of  pirouette  and  toe. 
1     Mr.   Rooney.   of   course,    showed  bis 
neatness    in    the    dance,    his  rhytlimic 
elegance,  his  playful  agility,  and  Miss 
Bent  sang  a  song  or  two.  danced  a  bit. 
giving  freshness  to  her  Rq,t  that  on  mr.re 
recent  occasions  showed  signs  of  sliw- 
i  ing  down;  and  then  for  good  measure. 
Pat  in.,  fresh  from  military  school,  and 
a  wholesome  appearing  broth  of  a  boy, 
an  agreeable  reflection  of  his  mother, 
danced   and   received   a   maternal  and 
paternal  kiss.     And  the  predominating 
color?    Green,  a  screaming  vivid  green! 
What  else  to  follow  that  rich  drop  cur- 
tain,   with   its   generous   sprinkling  of 
shamrocks! 

For  other  acts  there  were  Wanzer 
and  Palmer,  sounding  new  a  note  in 
East  side  patter  of  the  dance  hall; 
Bobby  Folsom.  in  "story  songs";  Fislier 
and  Gilmore.  m  crooning  melody  and 
comic  chat;  the  Sarattos.  European 
gymnasts,  giving  vaudeville  new  liiV  in 
tliis  style;  Mitchell  Brothers,  banjoists, 
singers — and  grinners;  Johnson  and 
Baker  in  h'at  throwing,  and  Hector,  a 
dog"  of  many-sided  talent. 

T.  A.  1^. 


■  7i..     ill..  Ill  1" 
.Mr.  Hitt.-r  of  th. 
IM  not  like  the  n 

vnnt.   especially  u  Im  ii   ii'  .iUy  a.  !• 'l   '  V 
Miss  lilynne.    Mr.   Rltter.   the  unsym- 
path.  ti.'  I-hlllBtlne  who  had  no  IIULHlons 
m  regard  to  hl«  wife's  histrionic  powers, 
kept   up  his  end.  admirably ,  played  by 
1  Mr.  I'ompton.  ,, 
\s    for    Paula    his    wife— Mr.  Jv-ll/ 
must  have  a  touc  h  of  genius  about  him 
and  Miss  Kdlss  one,  too,  to  make  so  un- 
brokenlv  funny  a  natural  born  fool.  A 
I  still    mor..   .  xuberant   fool   he   drew  In 
Mrs    P.iinplnelll,   the   woman  who  dl-  ■ 
rectod  th.-  rehearsal  and  the  play,  the  , 
kind  of  person  who  knows  the  Jargon 
but  not  the  Inislntss,  who  lives  by  the 
maxim  ..f  t.-arroirs  Duchess:  "Take  care 
of  th.-  sound  and  the  sense  will  taKe 
c.'ire  of  itself."    It  Is  In  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  IVimplnclII  that  Mr.  Kelly  showed 
himself  most  a   satirist;   no  deubt  he 
cannot  abide  pretense. 

Miss  Newcombe.  when  the  friendly 
audience  was  at  last  ready  to  let  her 
begin  played  the  role  with  unction. 
How  she  revelled  in  technicalities  of 
which  she  did  not  know  the  meaning, 
rolling  them  under  her  tongue  like  a 
sweet  morsel!  Who  will  forget  her 
demonstration  of  the  "bird-wing"  ges- 
ture her  instruction  of  how  to  attain 
the  "sub-vocal  effect"— or  the  moment 
when  she  caught  sight  of  cake  and 
punch  in  the  offiing?  With  all  her  non- 
sense  she  never  let  her  gravity  relax:  , 
Miss  Newcombe  knows  how  to  play  ^ 
farce.  . 

So  does  Miss  Dudgeon,  for  whom  Mr. 
Kelly  had  provided  another  amazing 
fool— his  range  in  this  line  i-S  astonish- 
ingly wide-with  an  entrance  scene 
calling  for  something  like  virtuosity. 
She  met  It  brilliantly,  and  the  evening 
through  she  played,  brilliantly  the  silly 
inconsequential  creature  who  must 
needs  be  cackling  like  those  famous 
geese  even  if  Rome  burnt. 

To  write  out  the  cast  would  take  too 
long.  All  the  players  played  well  to- 
gether, with  keen  feeling  for  charac 
tcr,  or  caricature,  as  the  case  might 
be,'  and  with  the  earnestness  that  be- 
comes a  farce.  Surely  the  scene  of  the 
rehearsal  is  as  funny  as  anything  seen 
on  the  stage  in  many  a  year,  and  that 
of  the  play,  though  at  moments  it  flag- 
ged, was  very  droll,  too.  The  last  ac» 
'fell  off;  most  third  acts  do  in  farces. 
But  the'  first  act  alone  is  enough  to 
make  the  play  worth  while.  The 
audience  laughed  so  hard  one  could  not 
always  hear  the  lines.     A  pity" 

R.  R.  G 

1 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Torch 
Bearers,"  farce  in  three  acts  by  George 
lielly.  The  Boston  Rep.3rtory  Company. 
The  cast: 

M.-.  Frederick  Ritter  Francis  Coniptnn 

Jenny  Mona  Glynne 

Mr.s.  Paula  Ritter  May  Edlss 

ITrs.  Luro  Pampinelli .  Jessamine  Newcombe 

Mr.   Spindl;;r  Philip  Tonge 

Mrs.   Nelly  Fell  Elspeth  Dudgeon 

Mr.  Huxley  K'ossetrosse  Alan  Mow-^ray 

Teddy  Spe&ring  Richard  Whorf 

Miss  Florence  McCrickett 

Katherine  Standins 

Mr.  Ralph  Twiller  ..'  Victor  Tandy 

The  .Staq-e  Man.ig-ei-  E.  E.  Clire 


Ruth  Holme: 
playbill  calls 

this  piece  by  Mr.  Kelly.  The  theme  of- 
fered opportunity  enough.  The  aspira- 
tions of  stage  struck  men  and  wcmen 
to  elevate  the  drama  by  the  primrose 
path  of  "Little  Theatres."  But  how 
can  satire  hold  its  own  against  hilarity? 
It  cannot.  If  hilarity  reigned  supreme 
last  light,  Mr.  Kelly  has  only  himself 
to  thank;  he  should  not  have  set  so 
mahJr  amusing  people  in  such  mlrth- 
rousing  situations. 


(.1   ..n    apartni.  nt    fur   advi.-.-    ..n  a   Ij  ^ 
1,'.    Then  the  triiij  In  sprunff.    Sup-  I  p4  | 
lly  Irate  huKbund  and  father  com.- ■ 
111.   but  the   young  miner,  forewarned, 
Konn  has  their  hands  In  the  air. 

Laylru-k,    the    western  train-robber, 

g.  tv  out  W  Jail  In  time  to  partklpate 
In  the  flniil  show-down  scene,  when 
with  the  dignity  and  trlggcr-qulckness 
of  a  Bill  Hart  ho  drops  the  cakep.eottr 
Lfland.    Because  the  somewhat  Jiutl- 

1  flal.le  hP.mlclde  Is  established  »«  <\>il?'J'8; 

Ihe  and  Kate  Fallon  are  happily,  wnlt^ 

In  going  straight  and  iho  yoiing  mfiwr 

falls  In  lov«  with  Dorh.  .Moore.  "Plenty 

of  c;d-fa!UUpn«<l  «tagn  tlirllN.  ri^imf- 

c-nt  of  the  Nick  Carter  i.'.vel 

to  hide  bi  neath  your  mattr. 

Leon  Hull  as  the  western  gun 

the  best  job  we  have  ever  »ecii  blm  d... 

jr.   IT,  Sa, 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

MOLLIS— "The  Swan,"  Mol- 
nar'fi  comedy,  with  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne.    Second  weeR. 

TREMONT— "Peter  Pan,"  Bar- 
rie's  play,  with  Marilyn  Miller. 
Xj  3  s  t  w  G  k 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Simon  Called 
Peter";  dramatization  of  Keable's 
well-known  novel.    Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Begger  on  Horse- 
back." Kaufman  and  Connolly's 
satirical  comedy,  with  Roland 
Young.    Third  week. 

MAJESTIC— "I'll  Say  She  Is," 
musical  revue,  with  the  four 
Marx  brothers.    Third  week. 

NEW  PARK— "New  Brooms,' 
Frank  Craven's  play  in  which  he 
stars.    Fourth  week. 

SELWYN  —  "White  Cargo," 
Leon  Gordon's  play,  in  which  he 
appears.    Fifth  week. 

SHUBERT  —  "Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies,"  sixth  annual  revue, 
with  Moran  and  Mack,  Toto  the 
clown,  and  Mordkin,  the  dancer 
Last  week. 

ZAmURKbStY  PLAYS 


ST  JAMES  THEATRE— 'The  Deep 
Purple,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  P^u' 
Armstrong  and  Wilson  Mizner,  with 
the  following  cast:  . 

r-hrlstine   Mane  T.allo? 

Sate'^Fallon  Olive  Blakeney 

Doris  Moore  /  ' 

"Pop"   Clark  Ralph   M.  R^mlev 

HarVv  Leiand  Ror  Elkln: 

Gordon  Laylock  I. mils  Leon  Hal 

Connelly  William  Florenof 

Lt    Finn  Frederick  Murray 

Mrs    Lake  Anna  La/nf 

Ruth  Lake  :  Roberta  Lee  Clark 

Pape   Houston  Rii-hartl- 

■\vnilam  Lake  Bernard  Neder 

r,Bor?e  Bruce  ...John  Collier 

Po.-stman   Frank  Twitchel- 

Yalet  Franklyn  Ab-bof 

It  was  13  years  ago  this  week  that 
"The  Deep  Purple"  was  first  presented 
in  Boston    at   the  Plymouth  Theatre, 
with  Violet  Heming  In  the  leading  role, 
1  but    nothing   about   the   play  creaked 
!  audibly  as  the  bevy  of  crooks  pulled 
i  their  badger  game  on  the  young  m^er 
jfrom  the  "West,  last  night,  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre.     This  melodrama  is  a 
good  play  for  stock,  and  especially  good 
i^OT  the  company   which   is  playing  it 
this  week,  for  it  is  built  in  the  ^ood 
,pld    sure-fire    fashion,    with    plenty  of 
thrills,  gun-play,  intrigue  and  counter- 
intrigue,  and  a  murder  on   the  stage 
jthrown  in  for  good  measure. 

There  is  a  sweet  and  Innocent  minis-. 
tor  s  daughter  from  Buffalo,  who  has 
been  lured  by  a  dapper  cake-eater  to 
|the  city  with  the  promise  o£  marriage. 
But  he  is  not  going  to  marry  her,  he 
wants  to  use  her  as  a  lure  in  the  badger 
game,  and  does  so  successfully  up  to  the 
point  where  justice  and  the  young  hero 
triumph. 

The  first  and  last  acts  take  place  In 
the  boarding  place  run  by  Kate  Fallon, 
ex-crook,  who  is  now  "going 
ight."  There  the  crooks  gather 
against  her  will  and  hatch  their  ne- 
farious schemes,  and  it  is  she-  who 
mothers  the  victimized  girl  and  turns 
over  heaven  and  earth  to  save  her. 
She  is  also  mothering  a  rough-and- 
ready  gunman  of  the  hardy,  two-fisted 
western  variety,  who  also  wants  to  go 
straight,  but  is  given  away  by  "Pop" 
Clark,  an  elderly  bunco-steerer  in  near- 
clergyman's  attir<>j  and  his  associate; 
in  crookdom.  The  plot  has  many  minor 
ramifications,  but  all  centres  about  the 
proposed  badger  game,  when  little  Miss 
Moore  from  Buffalo  is  inveigled  int? 
asking  young  William  Lake  from  Jlon- 


an 
I  str; 


Eduard  Zathuresky,  a  violinist  of  Bo- 
hemia,  played   yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall.    His  progfam.  after  Cor- 
elU's  "La  Folia"  and  a  Bach  adagio  and 
fugue   for  violin  alone,  offered  Lalo'.s 
Spanish  symphony,  a  Handel  Larghetto 
arranged    by   Hubay.    "Libellules"  by 
Zsolt,  the  Paganlni  variations  on  "Nel 
cor  piu,"  the  Wllhelmi  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  "Ave  Maria,  '  and  a  "Scherzo 
Tarantella"  by  Weiniawski. 
I    Mr.  Zathuresky  set  forth  nobly  the 
theme  of  "La  Folia."    Must  musically 
he  played  the  variations,  with  sweet- 
ness when  they  allowed  it  always  with 
dignity  and  with  a  vigor  which  made 
[  even  the  most  perfunctory  engrossing. 
[  Probably  Handel,  who  had  no  patience, 
!  it  is  said,  with  Corelli's  gentle  style, 
could  have  liked  the  performance  much: 
at  all  events  the  large  audience  did  yes- 
terday. 

And  Bach,  It  Is  very  like,  would  have 
felt  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Zathuresky's 
way  with  his  adagio  and  fugue.  It  was 
the  way  which  some  musicians  ■will  have 
it  was  Bach's  own,  a  plain  utterance  of 
his  music  with  little  light  and  shade 
or  none.  1 
They  may  be  right,  who  can  say? 
Mr.  Zathuresky  surely  did  much  in  sup- 
port of  t  the  theory,  for  by  the  sheer 
magnificence  of  his  tone  and  the 
strength  that  always  comes  from  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  he  achieved  with 
his  Bach  music  a  fine  majesty  and 
splendor.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  way  with  Bach  is  the  best. 

AVith  Lalo  such  trenchancy  does  not 
suit  at  all.  Mr.  Zathuresky  and  his 
able  accompanist,  Emanuel  Balaban, 
played  the  Spanish  music  with  a  rude 
vigor  not  at  all  adapted  to  Lalo's  deli- 
cate talent.  Mr.  Zathuresky  has  an 
enormous  tone,  a  tone  from  Its  richness 
a  pleasure,  In  its  place,  to  listen  to. 

But  an  over-large  tone  is  not  in  place 
in   Lalo's  rondo,   whsn   Its  very  bulk 
gets  in  the  way  of  sparkle  and  bright- 
I  ness,  and,  one  may  guess,  of  the  brll- 
•  liancy  of  Mr.  Zathuresky's  technique. 

In  the  course  of  the  symphony  Mr. 
Zathuresky  did  some  very  beautiful 
playing — wherever,  indeed,  .  he  made 
simultaneous  use  of  his  nice  feeling  for 
the  musical  turn  of  a  phrase  and  of 
tone,  not  over-stressed,  that  was  stir- 
ring by  its  mellowness.  The  Habanera 
episode  In  the  first  movement  he  played 
with  especial  charm.  The  audience 
showed  warm  enthusiasm. 
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The  concert,  probably  for  the  beiefit 
of  holiday  makers,  -.vas  set  for  half 
IJiisi  threo.  People  not  keeping  holi- 
day unfortunately  had  to  leave  after 
ti,p   f^yniphony.  ^-  ^- 


TWO  novels  of  an  unusual  nature  have 
been  published  by  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 
New  York:  '  We."  by  the  Russian  E-u- 
(jene  ZanUatln.  translated  Into  bngUsh 
by  Oreeoo-  ZHboorg.  ^nd  '  \  al  Slnestra 
by  Martha  Morton,  who  died  in  >ew 
York  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Zamiatin  Is  one  of  the  contemporary' 
Russian  novelists  concerning  -"vhom  lu- 
tie  13  known  In  thU.  country.  Kv«n 
Bunln  is  a  more  famlUar  name  by  rea- 
son of  hl-5  "Crentleman  from  Han  Fran 
c?sco  Although  ^'an^Utln  St  1  lives  -n 
Russia,  ■ -We,"  written  in  Russian,  was 
inrst  published  outside  of  ^^a^  country 
land  in  a  foreign  language.    Reading  the 

i  bitterly  satirical  no^«''  m  be 

I  why  this  is  so,  but  no  bolsiieMst  -^UH  be 
'able  to  repeat  Dostoievsky's  message  to 
Tursenlev  ''Are  you  sure  you  can  se^ 
us  as  weU  from  Berlin?  May  1  not  send 
you  a  telescope  so  that  you  can  see 
Russia  better?" 


,  anberFsubmit  to  tbe  Urea^ 
1  r,    the  eradication  of  the  -N 
U  "  ;  I.  nf  Flncv     After  this  oi>eratiou, 
'^^"'^  llw    happiness  were  re- 

ltor:a  °''he    mrthematically  faultless, 

-r-llr^  ^  rs-  ---- 

^^.-^eTrlytea^^n    -But  on  the  -ns- 
verse  avenue  Forty,  v.e   au^  ^ 
establishing  a  tempora  y  J  all  ^of  h^g^ 

irrrtha^lhat.  l^fm  certain  we  shall 
I  win.   For  Reason  must  win. 

So  poetry  continued  to  be  7<"°"^^V 
the  unpardonable  whistling  of  n  ghtin- 

?o^tinrt^\Ta;'d|  Of  a  mus.  me^^^^^^^ 
any  one  was  enabled  to  produce 

lepsy." 


"We"  IS  an  instructive  as  well  as  ft 
grimly  entertaining  satire,  in  its  carry- 

would  turn  into  a  United  State. 


H<mard  Coding,  pianist,  will  pl*7 
Jordan,  hall  this  afternoon  ""^'f 

Schumann.  Bach,  ^-'°^^'y'J,^''''^^t 
Liszt.  Chopin.  Alberlz.  ^^^"^ 
Mlllen,  violinist,  y'"  8'^^,^  jrMarlet^ 
Symphotjy  h-"/°,'^  ^'^3  ,rd  in  Chicago, 
^^erlfn:  ^"ull^s  ^Ovhte  -  tc.k  a  ,ir.t 
prize  at  the  Conservatorj^emg  a  P  P^^ 

?JSn«;pged^;WTt 
r!!o!icerof  t^^t  ?irnrn.P-ny  or- 

chestra-  violoncello 
Daisy  Jean  P^^^companiment  on 

and  sing  to  her  own  ^';';°'^P''hall.  She 
the  harp  tomeht  In  l^f^^'^X  Con- 
was  f''<l"^^.f^„,'™";he  gofd  medal  with 
servatory,  winning  tno  b  years 
highest  honors,  when  she  was^^^^^ 

old.  She  Pla>;ed  for  ^.^^^^  often  heard  at 
Belgian  court  and  °^^en  the  war 

Antwerp  and  *-'«'^n"-  xTneland.  There 
broke  out  she  J "fivate.  With 

she  played  in  public  and  prl  a  ^^^^ 
tvto  otlier  Belgians  ^     {^r  four 

united    States    and  Canada 

years,  giving  7""/„^\^°t\verp  In  1919. 
Relief.    R/turnl"g  to  Antwe  P 

Bhe  waa  ^<'''°'l\\^ oTltM^v^  vlolon- 
Belgians  «ave  l^",f"  °'Vher  patriotic 
cello  In  appreciation  or 

work. 


;    --w-e"   satirizes  all  attempts  to  re- 
duce individuality  and  the  conduct  of  I 
life  to  mathematical  formulas;  to  regu- 
late daily  and  nocturnal  activities  in 
accordance  with  a  table  of  hours.  Even 
love-making  is  appointed  for  a  fi-xeJ 
determined  time,  and  a  man  s  mate  is 
selected  for  him.    There  are  no  loiiger 
family  or  baptismal  names;  only  num- 
bers, as  Mr  Ferguson  In  a  modern  hote 
i3  known  ab  No.  ST9.    The  ■•AVell-Doer 
looks  after  the  behavior  of  eacn  man. 
woman  and  child.    One  lives  only  for  the 
glory  of  the  United  State."  There  is  no 
longer  any  creative  individuality.  AH 
standards  are  mechanical.    The  author  i 
is  reported  as  faying  that  his  .s 
■•the  funniest  and  most  earnest  thing 
he  has  written.    It  is  undoubtedly  earn- 
est    If  it  Is  "funny"  so  is  Swift  s  (le- 
Iscriptlon  of  the  Struldbrugs,  tiie  -iahoost 
and  the  Houyhnhnms,  but  Swift  wrote 
hating  mankind:  Zamiatin  ^^T?*^ 
sorrow  and  compassion  for  his  le'io';^- 
RusKlans.    As  the  translator  says  In  his 
preface,     this    Russian's    laughter  is 
"laughter  through  tears." 


The  Brothers  Capek  used  Zamiatin'a 
Ideas  In  their  plays,  "The  World  We 
Live  In"  and  "R.  U.  R.":  that  Num- 
bers take  the  place  of  people;  but  the 
Russian  elaborates  this  idea  at  great 
length.   His  hero,  D-5b3,  the  builder  of 
the  Integral,  Is  living  in  a  standardized, 
legislated  world  a  thousand  years  hence 
The  Integral  Is  an  airship  for  carrying 
propaganda  and  happiness  to  dweller.s 
in  other  planets.    D-503  tells  his  story 
In  40  records.   His  style  is  fantastically 
impressionistic.    He  tells  how  the  peo- 
ple all  live   m  glass  apartments  simi- 
larly  constructed;    they   leave   bed  at 
the.  same  niomen:,  "at  the  very  second, 
designated   by   the   Table,   carry   the  r 
<=poons    to    their    mouths"— even  their 
chewing    is    regulated.     They    all  go 
'  walking  together."    Science  is  develop- 
'  Ing    and  within  fifty  years  "even  the 
noses  win  be  Identical."    As  Socrates 
had    his    daemon,    so    these  Numoers 
have    their    "Guardian    Angels'  who 
know  everything  that  Is  going  on,  as 
Super-spies. 

There  is  a  Lex  Sexualls.  .\ny  Num- 
ber may  obtain  a  license  to  use  any 
other  Number,  and  so  D-503  has  two , 
affairs:  there  is  1-330,  a  woman  of  vast] 
etperiencc,  capricious,  fascinating; 
there  is  the  gentle  O-90.  who  is  snort 
of  the  decreed  Maternal  Norm,  but  n-  v- 
ertheless  longs  for  children. 

Happiness    depends    upon  non-frfc 
dom,    and   freedom   la   criminal.  The 
ancients  chose  freedom  and  lost  their 
world      What   miserable   fellows  were 
their  poets  and  musicians,  their  Beetho- 
vens  with  their  disorderly  noise.  The 
Numbers  have  their  standardized  music. 
(Even   in  1925   there   are  concertgoers 
who  wish  their  music  standardized  ac- 
cording to  the  old  formulas  and  shudder 
I  at  the  freedom  of  the  ultra-moderns.) 
The  Well-Doer  and  the  Guardians  give 
subjects  to  poets:     "Those  Who  Come 
iLate  to  Work";  "Stanzas  on  feex  Hy- 
giene." 

Alas  for  this  ideal  nation;  the  mathe- 
matical square  root  of  minus  one  could 
not  be  destroyed.  Some  of  the  Irrational 
Numbers  found  they  had  souls;  they  fell 
in  love,  and  other  primitive  desires  were 
aroused.  Inequality  cropped  up;  the 
great  machine  was  no  longer  In  pertect, 
inexorable  order.  Then  the  Well-Doer 
and  the  Guardians  determined  to  make 


"Val  Sinestra,"  by  Martha  Morton, 
playwright  and  novelist,  i«  ^^^P^^^^" 
tive^  short.  It  portrays  conflicting  ra- 
cial   Instinct,    and    religious  beliefs 

-^^^^^^";cC^niJJn^^-^4 

[rroilf^^  ^^^^Shi 

Catholicism,    though    her  er^n'J^^,\'^J^ 
•  clings    fanatically    to    his    o  d  Deiiei 
Father  Cabello  tries  to  keep  Julie  in  the 
fold  and  retain  her  son  ^"^^^^'^^ulie 

decides  that  as  an  artist  he  Is  be>^_^^^ 
and  above  all  creeas     ^       .         .^^^  , 

Sl"V'^who''grow     up  with  cave-man; 

Ihe  flnallv  meets  Martin,  i 

Si 

pauuer  generations. 
"Thl'  U  ^tne  cold  ouUme  of  a  passlon- 
^tl  noAl,  written  graphically,  at  times 

o7?h9   "amng  characters,  are  the  best, 
,1  Hter  pages  we  And  raelo- 

for  in  the  Uter  P^^  ^  j^ng 

S~  e-srs. -.%';f 

In  The  Vat  Sinostra. 


-^^  ^-''d^TaCr;-enir°.^urd 

the  audiences.     Mr.  ^  oilnka, 

prepared  a  R"^;';\^„^and  LioudmiUa"; 

overture  to  Ji^'^^^^"  j^.q.  8  (first  time 
Glazounov,  Sympnony  -  Lladov; 

ultra-conservative  singing 
;  "O  Let  Us  Be  Joyful.      ^-J  ^^ 
I  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
world  do  move."  

1    Burton  Hotaies  tomonw  nlgl^t^a^d 
Saturday  afternoon  wW^gl^^^^  ,^ 
P^h°^r.     -^^r„i^eot^''Th.  Italian 
Alps." 


dan  hall  at  11  o'cloc^.  pianist, 
Winifred  Macbrlde.  »  Sootusn  l 
-).om  there  are  goo^d^^^^ 
play  on  Saturday  a  (papiilons). 
hall   music   by    fechu  Ireland. 

Brahms  (S°"*'^,',„  -Ravel  Rachmani- 
Palmgren,  Howells.  Ravel.  j 

noff .  Chopin  and  Lis^^  j 
'  T  of    the  Metropolitan 

jrcomTanTwm  sLg  In  Symphony 
^arnext  Sunday  af^ernoon^^^  ^^^^ 
The  People  s  SymPnony  ^  j  j^sa  fhe- 
Sunday  f  ^"^^^^^^3  •^i^no':'^"  sym- 
atre    will   Play  ^ff^^.l  to  "Oedipus  Ty- 

S^lenhauer  will  conduct. 


In  The  Vat  Sinostra. 

DVRLESHKAIVICH 

\i  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  Julius 
I>url^hkaivich,  violinist,  accompanied 
by  Kaufman,  gave  the  following, 

program :  -  „      ■    „ . 

gaic^ruch.    concerto   in    Lt  minor, 
TdftiW.    sonata    (the    Devil's  Trill); 
M&delssohn-Achron,     On     Witigs  ofi 
,.     Wieniawski.     Valse  Caprice: 
,iikovsky-Auer,  Melody  in  E  fl^X. 
ret.  Farfalla;  Paganini-Bchm,  Ca*- 
NXIV.  ,    ■  ,1  1 

[though  there  is  an  occasional  vioIln-| 
■iio  discovers  and  dares  to  play  mu- 
nat  is  strange  and  undulled,  violin 
jc  thai  is  neither  mawkish  nor  com- 
iplace,  that  has  grace  and  eloquence,, 
'  ination  and  Avit,  a  rich  and  subUol 
ity    it   is  such  a  stereotyped  pro-, 
1  as  Mr    Durleshkaivich  chose  last 
l»ig  that  is  the  rule  for  concertizing 
luists.  , 
J  the  warm  and  poignant  melancholy 
lie  Rruch  concerto,  he  brought  a  ful- 
and    richness    of   tone,    an  emo- 
il  gravilv.   and  tendernet.s:   to  the 
■p  aiid  flinging  vigors  of  the  prelude 
pnale.  a  large  and  sweeping  tech- 
'   a  strength  and  firmness  of  tone 
of  intonation.    Yet,  in  the  finale, 
Jpjirasing  was  not  always  clean,  or 
Stone  lucid.     In  the  endlessly  fepe- 
lus   Devil's   Trill,    he    played  with 
Inical     efficiency     and     sentiment,  1 
•  abusive  of  his  strength.     There  j 
bract  and  lightness  in  hi.5  AVleni- 
i  Valse;  a  pleasant  sentimentality  | 
Ihe  Mendelssohn  music.    A  capable 
nist,  who  neither  wails  on  his  in- 
nient.. nor  forces  it  Into  undue  heav- 
ing of  tone,  yet  there  was  little  vaftety 
s  plaiying  or  nuance.  The  audience 
wag  of  good  size,  and  very  applausive. 
Mn,i  Kaufman  was  a  competent  acco,m- 
paSist.  E.  G. 


THE  SHOWS  WE  USED  TO  SEE 

(For  Kotes  and  Line«) 
we   oldsters    like   to   talk  about  the 
..Xwo^rpl.a'nV-^'Kosed^e,'.  --a- 
Krenc^i-op'erro^^astrels,  and  we  one 
and  all  agree        ^^.w  it. 

World,"     Soudan    or  aramatio 
And    JazE    revues    are  not 
feasts. 


Who  saw  "In  Old  Kentucky"  with  Its 

pickaninny  band? 
Or  "Fauntleroy'"  when  that  was  epick 

and  new? 

Or  "Trilby,"  with  Svengall.  •whom  we 

none  of  us  could  stand? 
Or    old    familiar    "Fourteen  Ninety 

Two?" 

The     dearly-loved     Bostonlans,  best 

seen  In  "Robin  Hood?" 
And  Stuart  Robson,  paired  with  Billy 

Cr&.Tis  ? 

The  old  Globe  cast  of  "Our  Boys?"  Ah, 

that  was  something  good. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  Its  Ilka  again. 

French   opera   means   nothing  to  the 

public  of  today. 
That  consequently  knows  not  what  It's 

missed.  ' 
Pter   Btars    tike    Irma.    "Postee.  Judio, 

Theo  and  Alme* 
Unfortunately  do  not  now  exist 
And    Charley    Hoyt's     "Rag  Baby," 

"Texas  Steer"  and  "Milk  White 

Flag," 

"Brass  Monkey,"  all  decidedly  unique. 
And  Harrigan  and  Hart,  too— well,  a 

fellow  hates  to  brag. 
But  shows  like  that  don't  oome  here 

every  week. 

George  Rlgnold,  too.  In  "Henry  Fifth," 

as  handsome  as  a  god;  j 
Nell  Burgess— no  one  can  play  his  part; 
Joe  Murphy  In  "The  Kerry  Gow,"  in  I 

which  a  horse  was  shod; 
And    Sothern's   Lord   Dundreary— that  j 
was  art.  1 
How  many   shows  we   saw    I  never 
I  realized  before. 

And  candidly,  I  think  you'll  all  agree. 
However  good  the  new  ones  are,  we 

don't  got  any  more. 
The  dear  old  shows,  the  shows  -we  used 
to  see.  QUTNCT  KILBY. 

LOUISE  MEYERS-DRONE 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Mr  Griffith  asked  In  ft  Sunday  Her- 
ald whether  Louise  Meyers  of  the  oid 
Boston  Museum  company,  who  married 
Baton  S.  Drone,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  is  still  living. 

She  lived  in  retirement  many  years, 
but  retained  her  Interest  in  and  love 
for  the  profession  and  theatre  always. 
Her  husband  died  In  February,  1917, 
and  she  died  some  months  later.  Both 
are  burled  In  the  family  maiisoleuni  in 
ZanesvlUe,  O.  ^-  ^■ 

Boston. 

iSClAREni  PUYS 

Alberto  Sciarettl.  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  He  be- 
gan his  peculiar  program  with  a  tran- 
scription bv  Resplghl  of  a  Toccata  and 
Fugue  for  organ  in  A  minor,  by  Fresco- 
baldl.  Dreary  music,  archaic  in  sound, 
it  had  little  beyond  a  certain  rugged 
masslveness  toward  the  end  to  recom- 
mend It.  It  is  a  question,  after  all.  It 
an  artist  planning  a  concert  for  the 
general  public  shows  wisdom  In  drag- 
ging music  out  of  the  too  distant  past. 

Scarlatti,  of  course,  Is  a  different 
matter.  Though  Mr.  Sciarettl.  like  nine 
pianists  out  of  ten  with  a  taste  for 
Scarlatti,  chose  to  play  the  famous* 
Pastorale,  he  also  found  two  pieces  we 
seldom  if  ever  hear,  a  Con  SpT  to  e 
Pre.<!to  in  A  major  and  a  Presto  in  D. 
mu.sic  of  delicate  charm  the  two  of 
them.  Mr.  Sciaretti  played  the  de- 
lightful group  of  three  engagingly,  with 
a  cool,  crisp  tone  that  had  a  distinct 


„v,«n    the    publlo   used  to 
Remember  when   tne  p 

WdTo^lcras^fou"--^  along  the 

street,  ,       .fter  every 

Ecstatic  maidens  quoting  after 

"''^'"%^i;».  life  I  Ions  to  meet." 
R^eSbeT°'^HrEm-l?"  -'^^ 
^^-'^reat  ca^hedral,^cene.^^,^^..  _ 

The  one  m  wnicn 

pTtfy  g-rls  and  clever  men  who 
^"•^   played  "Evangeline^ 
Some  time  ago,  when  you  and 
young? 

1—  -"Ttln  "Van  "Winkle 

^''V'-  ,.0  ir.r.  qWngle." -William 
John  Owens's  "Sf'^'^^^f 

Warrens     SIIn^^  .,  ^^^^ 

Jameo    Heme  s  Shore 

were  classics  all. 
O'Neill  in  "Monte  Cristo'    was  as  cer 

tain  as        """^'wm  every  fall. 
We  used  to  go  and  see  nii" 


indlvldualltj:  o    Its  <^Z^-  ''\,Z°ZTn 

did  not  make  '"^P"!^'^  ''ifs.orale 
of  sentiment  throughout        Pastorale • 
Because  of  nervousness  Mr.  Sc'arett 
succeeded,  not  to  well,  '"''th  "Tf; 

he  finished  the  funeral  march  Impres 


slvely 
Before 


Before     closing     the     concert  wUh 

Tlszfs  Spanish  Rrapsody,  Mr.  Sciar 
empmy^d  some  "'-tie  pieces,  a  1  out  o  f  j 

t^hre"'"'Mig/ardises''  by  Plch  Mang  -  1 
galli,  he  who  Metropolitan 
^  °' r'eUy^Uttte  waltz   a  spritely 

Opera,  a  P'^.t"'^  Ji  ^  -vivace."  Mr. 
■  •con    Moto"    and    a,     ^'^       ,  ^Iso 

Sciarettl  P'^^ff^.^^^.T  i,y  sgambati.  In 
a  "Serenade  Valsee    by    B  ^^^^^^ 

"^^he  music  of  most  value  in 
Venezia,  'I'^'^^f '"of  imagination,  he 
this  group.  ^'J^'^.  °'  i  Tarantella  by 
himself  fh°"l^,f^^^%„it,  as  well  as  It 
Sd1o'b\  Prayed,'w.th  full  apprecla- 

^^T^t^'^s  manifestly  a  player 
Mr.  Sclareixi  i       degree  of  his  pro- 
of fine  talent.    The  aeg      ^  ^.^^^^ 

flclency  <'an  ?^L^°^«  a  program  better 
he  brings  forwara   a  v  ^ 

worth  while. 


years  ago.  In  to  be  seen  today 
jS  street,  Boston, 
i  wrlips: 
■Su       About    oppoKlto    the  New 
KItohen   imd  tlio  olC  iJCSton 
I  Exchange." 


.OYD  COLLINS'S  CAVB 

the    Riicleiil    HOng-l'BlludB  of 
(Centucky  were  written.) 
/  say  lie  Is  burled  as  deep  as 
be. 

shovels  thud  down  on  tho  oily 

Collins  slid  to  a  hole  In  the 

a  burled  thar  fur  from  the  gold 
He  day. 

har's  moaning — a  moanlnc 
lin  tho  cave, 

ColUns's  cavern  is  Floyd 
>Ulns'!>  grave! 

■uther  crawl  to  Uio  gateway  of 

•ork  with  his  Pa  who  loved  hlra 
well — 

a  the  earth  thar  was  fairies  and 

IS 

ley  tola  him  secrets  that  he 
ildn't  tell.    .    .  . 
jest  beyond,  In  the  turn  of  the 

In  the  damp  -whar  tho'  cave 
tkets  hide? 

fo  and  see,  Floyd,  less'  go  and 

ey  left  him  to  sleep  in  the  tomb 
ar  he  died. 

thar's  moaning — a  moaning 
In  the  cave, 
I    Collin.s'3     palace     is  Floyd 
CoUlns's  grave! 


orterl  them 


And  he  found  It— a  silver  lit  hall 
r'  than  Ejypt  and  undor  a  wall; 
imond  boulders  that  dripped  with 

Id,  ,  i 

ra    torches    and     that    -wasn  1 1 

y  ever  saw  Floyd's  cave  afore, 
Nu   y  crawls  In  the  hole  anymore; 
v\(  :  in  his  deep  palace  rule^  thar 

>>M — 

in  his  last  sleep  guards  the  one 
or.   .    .  • 


thar's  angels  a- singing  i 
In  the  cave— 

rd  CoUins's  heaven  is  Jloyd 
llUns's  grave! 

— JfacKinlay  Kantor. 

OR    OUR    HALL    OF  FAME 
Rust  of  Xorth  .\bington,  "war 
,11  and  local  plumber."  is  a  candi- 
lor  water  commissioner. 

CANDID  ADVERTISING 

™..  the  ilonehaiii  Independent) 
tt  acquainted  -with  our  Rock  Ridge 
ilates  and  Caramels." 
L.  W.   Buell  writes:   "We  have 
chocolates  and  caramels  under  a 
tliat  was  less  apt." 
\'  — 

le  World  Wags: 

lie,  X.  H..  offers  us  the  following 
on  a  squat,  two-story  building  in 
f  the  main  streets: 
IRISTIAN  SCIKNCK  RE.\DING 
ROOM 

MT   HEAT   AND  POWER. 

W.  R.  EL.AH. 


lOign,    the    cvoiic,    l.-^  iiiiuiius. 
,g  iLso  must   be  forced  on  U«. 
AiiM  r  .  iiii  artUls  are  paradoxical.  On 
thf  one  hand  they  mu.-t  prcvlde  money 
for    studio    rent.    modeU'  P"'"'. 

canvuH,    iuid    general  upl(   

jiitntlon  family  houtnhnUl 
thi^    other    hand,    soni.!  ■ 
artists  affect  to  hhudder  at 
of  money  or  anything  tli:i' 
Rest  conimerLlallsm,  In 
and  f,lt  dreaming  of  the  tini 
Uonalre   will  drop  tn  and 
«;0,(iOO  for  a  picture.  ,ll.  „„» 

Zuloasa  in  a  great  arlUl.  Ut  not 
tho  least  of  his  asset.s  j*"' 
a  rcmark;.ble  genius  !|''»"\^ 
and  pushing  his  wares.  'f^^*  '° 

see  his  show.    We  are  even  eUi'l 
50  cents  for  his  pamphlet.    And  ^vhv^ 
Berau"o  he  puts 

feel  sad  that  he  commands  «"'  "';^ 
H    for   themselves..    Zuloaga  O'"  , 

r^^rt^:e-in^  TZ. 

■'l^kTnVRI^^''pAM;_^^A  ROBINSON. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  MYTHOLOGY 

A*  tho  world  Wags: 

I  have  recently  been  brushing  up  my 
„,emorles  of  Greek  and  Ro>"^"  "'^'^^^  , 
,ogy  by  rc^rdins- again  the  great  works  , 
of  Homer  and  Vergil,  but  I  am  mysti- 
fied   as  I  was  of  yore,  by  the  nam«s 
and  lucubrations  of  those  great  alleged 

'^t^h:;t^'worinrknow  is^hich 

^:]^c^;pemn^Vo-er"7  Were  they  re- 

r.;iv,„i„s     ind  Remus— at  Rome, 
rn7^Grkran<?'TroJan.sodls^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1^'n^r /upitr^c^ily  another' name  for 
Or  is  JuP'^f^  7"*   Jewish    race  the 
^°^^'  .fr^nvi  V'  is  only  another  name 
name  •■Jeho\ah    is  onij  ^gg^j^yER. 
for  God? 

„i».,t  Italian  (Umbrian)  name 
The  ancient  "auan  v  ^j^^ 

of   Jupiter  was   Dioms,  ub 

,1  ^  T:>i-.=nHpr   in  both  cases  "fathel 
called  Biespiier,  ,..,„,„  froii 

^Liv^''^:^;';.n^n1un£mforrr.^ 

jupiur  is  the  «^-\.^°f/;  .„  ^  that  en- 

^i;^r\lf^Ouv^ono^';^e,:'and  aU  tU. 
animals."— Ed. 


lie'  ,  antuBle'and  for  includ- 

?nd.   tl.  by   U»oh   In   hU  pro- 

gram     -U,.  .iodink  IH  .ne  of  th«  firw 

ihf.  mromi  Much  only  when  his  organ 
,  eludes  and 'fUEue.  are  tran«crll>.d^  A 
anlst  «ho  IR  an  Interpreter  and  not 

rely  a  player  of  not.H.  I.  kno^;' 
1,  irr-atmentof  Uttle  pb  -  es,  pieces  hat 
,  tho  lover,  of  the  thu.uJorou«  ''^/'"'y 
lil-con.slder.d  trifles.     Nn  on.  bu  an 
Imaginative  pUnlm  could  have  ph.jed 
Stttl.s    Oymnopedie  ^^^^'■'^'^Z^ 
played  It.    There  Is  more  '"'"Uty 
short  composition   thaii  In  many  d"5 
p.rately  labored  fantasies  and  »on»l»*^ 
Repeated  hearings  of  Ravel's  WalU's 
do  not  convince  u«  of  'heir  abiding 
worth.     An   Interesting   program  and 
one  that  wwi  not  too  l'>n». 

Daisy  Jean  Also  Sings  Group  | 

of  Songs  That  Please 

_)  


<JOU  r 


dauce.    Tho  I'j.»:tcBir:ia-  of  hln  ^'■■'fj^'  | 
(>«ar  Thu»n^>^n  ho  played  nith  re.iulf,.tc 
sob.-l..ty.  iv.un.  ■  '  "^'■'•.'''r'  "  ' 

mirab'.y.    The  exqulsWe  rreii- 

H  brave  :i  th-  leaping  .Sere- 

nade of  •  .  icchui.al  virtuosity  IB 
the  .Saliii-Saeiia.  a  virtuosity  that  «e» 
never  om.:louii.  full  "1  bravura.  P«r- 
iru  -  ther-  was  no  dt-ep  pass. on  In  ni«  , 
n  .ivlnk'.  I'u  mellounc-KH.  hut  there  was 
„  ,>Ul..i.8h;p  and  emoilo.ial  warmth,  an 
imaiflnatlon  that  h  h-f..  romantic  and 
Inte'leciUKl.  The  audl.M.ce.  v.hlcn  wa. 
better  suited  to  a  smaKer  i.al..  matlc  up 
for  Its  lack  of  numbers  by  the  xyon- 
i  tanelty  and  warmtli  of  Us  :.:>P-ause. 
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As  the  World  Wags:  \ilen -re 

can^%hr"^l^^^v"r^^n^^^UraP; 

^i^rgop^v  ^^t*?^^---  in  Ken. 
tiicky; 

"Thf  Reign  of  Law" 
«a^•  ^Allen,  you're  lucky. 
Tt'is'  the  first  time  it  ever 
Rained  law  In  Kentucky-.  ^  ^ 


LILT 

(For  5.S  'he  Woild  Wags' 
s  me  little,  love  me  long," 
ar,  what  a  funny  song, 
f  1  loves.  I  think,  today. 
fMorrow   Strephon   shall  have  sway, 
■  a  I  fancy  that  I'll  go  . 
;o  dance  with  Pierrot, 
h  I  11  wed?  Bend  down  your  ear, 
niv's  ship  comes  home  next  year. 

MOXTAGNA. 

IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 

A  the  World  Wags: 

aloaga  holds  an  exhibition  in  Bos- 
t(     Press    notices    herald     his  ap- 
Ti  ich.     He   arrives,    fills   two  rooms 
1  his  pailitings.  the  show,  starts,  the 
-s  open,   the  crowds  rush   in.  We 
to  go  on  the  afternoon  o£  the  s«o- 
1    day,    but    cannot    penetrate  the 
•ng     We  are  advised  that  9  o'clock 
■he  momlng  is  a  possible  hour,  so 
trv'  again   the   following  mornlne. 
's  time  we  succeed  In  entering.  We 
;  for  a  catalogue.    A  young  woman 
,ds   us   a   spectacular   orange  book 
taining    program,     appreciation  of 
artl-^t    and  some  reproductions  ot 
ntlngs— a    gorgeous    book;    but  we 
ist  pav  50  cents.    Now  we  can  under- 
ind  the  exhibition.    We  study  it  and 
■-  Impressed.  The  paintings  are  won- 
-ful.     They  have  been  praised,  ana 
htlv  so.  _  .„ 

Rut  our  own  artists  paint  fine  pic- 
es. Yet  we  do  not  nock  to  view 
•m  We  blindly  refuse  to  recognize 
nlus  when  we  have  It  right  at  hand. 


CODING 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Howard  Coding  played  the  piano  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Jordan  hall.  His 
program  read  as  follow^:  Schumann. 
Fantasiestueck,  op.  12,  No.  8;  Fantasle 
(first  movement),  Novellette,  op.  21. 
No  7-  Bach.  Sarabunde  and  Prelude 
from  Partita,  No.  1:  Debussy,  Jardlns 
lous  la  pluie;  SatK-.  Third  Gymnopedie, 
navel  Noble  and  Sentimental  Waltzes; 
Liszt  Waldesrauschen;  Chopin,  Ma- 
zurka in  G  minor;  Albeniz,  Triana. 

Mr.  Coding  has  had  excellent  quali- 
ties as  a  pianist  for  some  years  aiid  he 
still  has  them  In  spite  of  h  s  activity 
as  a  teacher.    Even  romantic  pianists 
when  they  are  doomed  to  the  treadmill 
of  teaching  are  too  often  dry  and  bore- 
some  in  the  concert  hall,  or  they  play 
as   if   they   remembered   only  faintly 
'their  former  musical  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
coding  IS  a   noteworthy  exception  to 
the  general  rule.    Well  as  he  p  ays  to- 
dav   we  believe  that  if  he  should  culti- 
vate ambition  and  work  more  for  him- 
self   than    for    his    pupils    he  could 
broaden    his    field    and    take    a  sti 
higher  rank  as  an  interpreter.    In  all 
probability  his  New  England  conscience 
would  fot-bid  the  shirking  of  Pedasof 
duty,  but  many  virtuosos  In  the  nobler 
mefAing  of  the  word  have  Regenerated 
into   correct  and   routine   Pl'^>«"  .'l^^ 
cause  their  spirit  has  been  quenched  by 
teaching.      The    pupils    |aln    by  the 
teacher's  self-sacriflce.  „o»tic  i 

Fortunately  Mr.  Coding  is  st "1  poetic 
and  romantic.  His  recital  >esterday 
afternoon  gave  genuine  pleasure.    He  is 


Daisy  .lean,  'cellist,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  with  the 
help  of  Anne  Trueedale,  accompanist. 
They  played  two  movements,  pretty 
enough,  from  a  sonata  by  Daccherlnl. 
which  went  to  prove.  If  proof  were 
needful,  that  all  muslo  of  ancient  Italy 
does  not  exercise  a  charm  today. 

Miss  Jean  also  played  Lalo's  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  music  ot  exquisite 
grace.  Indeed,  with  as  pretty  an  Inter- 
mezzo as  one  would  ask  to  hear,  and 
an  Introduction  to  the  Rondo  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty 

Miss  Jean  played  pleasantly,  with 
very  sweet  tone,  finely  musical  phras- 
ing, and  a  delicate  sentiment  adequate 
to  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  concerto's 
episodes,  which  call  f<>r  more  dramatic 
treatment. 

The  bass  rumblings  of  a  'cello's  tone 
and  its  honeyed  sweetness  can  after  a 
little  pall.  So  what  does  thn  sagaclout 
Mlis  Jean  do  but  sit  her.»elf  down  to  a 
harp  and  accompany  herself  while  she 
sang  a  group  of  songs.  Ever  since 
reading  of  the  performances  of  Flora 
Mclvof  and  Diana  Vernon  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  some  hearts  to  hear  a 
lady  sing  to  the  harp.  The  opportunity 
came  only  In  1925. 

Miss  Jean  chose  songs  with  accom- 
paniments nicely  suited  to  the  harp. 
There  was  "Les  Reves,"  by  one 
d'AranJo;  the  lovely  "L'  eau  Q"'  c""';t__ 
from  Georges's  "Chanson  de^  Miaika, 
"La  Maison  Grise"  from  Messager  s 
"Fortunlo,"  and  two  songs  by  Bemberg,^ 
the  familiar  "II  nelge"  and  "Airne-moi 
She  sang  them  dellghttuily,  with  a  voice 
of  individual  ami  lovely  quality,  a  voice 
on  the  whole  well  trained  and  with  an 
exceedlngly._good   musical   style.  The 

performance  y^as  quite  as  attractive  as 
imagination.  40  years  ago  ^'^^ 
tured  that  of  the  young  Scottish  ladles 
The  audience,  large  for  a  recital, 
liked  it  well. 

Later    In    the    evening.    Miss  Jean 
1  played  more  'cello  solos,  one  by  Jongen 

"Dans  la  Douceur  des  Pins,"  a  'Vil 
lanelle  by  Planelli.  and  a  populai 
rhapsody.     She  also  sang  more  sonss- 

"Drums  of  the  Sea"  by  Barnett:  Men- 
delssohn's  "On  Wings   of  Song,"  an. 
!"Oirometta"   by   Slbella.     To   hear  so 

unusual  a  concert  and  to  applaud  so 
I  diversified  a  talent  as  Mlsa  Jean's  was 

a  pleasure.  R.  R  C. 

hlACMILLEN  PLAYS 

'     Francis  MacmlHen,  violinist,  gave  a 


I'litliv-i^   

5n  Svmphonv  hall  last  evening 
tarRfchafd^'ageman  as  his  accom- 
inanist      The    program    included:  Ro- 
'ntai  ce,   Sinding:   Prelude  and  Allegro. 
Puii  ani-IO-eisler:  Symphonic  Espagno  e. 
[:fo;    Barcarolle,    MacmlUen;  Gavotte 
■Chantrclle-Macmmen;  PasacagUa  (af.er 
Handel),     Cesar     Thomson;  Berceuse, 
"aure;  Serenade  a  Columbine,  Piernc; 
introduction    and    Rondo    Capriccloso.  ( 
Saint-Saens.  [ 
Tl  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mi.  Ma.  , 
,niUcn   last  evening:   to  listen   to  the 

•  „.,t-  of  Richard  Hageman, 
accompaniments  oi   i.i'.na.  i 

•  «„t<i  tnat  were  never  Quu 
nv..sical,   intelligent,   at   one   with  th. 

''''i'l"i''from  the  slim  romanticism  oC 
Sinding  to  the  last  proud  bars  of  tl.e 
'  c'  „t-iaens  "Hondo  Caprlccioso,  there 
I  .Tl  Xuave  beauty,  a  supple  grace,  and 
>  'ical  r'.fineinent  in  Mr.  Macmillen'. 
I  ;i.  . ins  His  tones  were  smooth  and 
U-;e.s,nm.  eloquent,  clear  and  vibrant. 
Uis  bowing  was  firm  and  flexible:  his 
Coloratura    passages   without  bravura. 

in  his  playing  ^^^^  cs'were 
prl-os  nor  crud!tie.s;  his  melodies  were 
round  and  tenuous,  delicately  turned; 
here  was  perfection  in  his  phr^sing^ 

His  own  Ba.rcarol'.e  :s  a  weh  b.ed, 
graceful   Uttle  .nomance ;    his  aiT,^"5:I 


Some  one  asks:    What  has  become  of  I 
Leonard  MerrIA?  "The  Fraud."  a  com- j 
edy  hy  him  and  Michael  Morton,  was  , 
produced  In  London  on  Feb.  10.  The 
Times  said  It  Is  a  play,  "full  of  ordinary 
people  who  do  exactly  the  llUngs  that 
one  would  expect  folks  of  the  r  type  to 
do  in  certain  situations."   Jt  la  cle%ci 
and  often  quite  convincing. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley.  having  read  a  new 
reprint  of  Mrs.  Plozzl's  Anecdotes,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  chc  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  but  "a  thoroughly 
charming"  ^voman  who  has  heen  •'much 
misunderstood  and  stupidly  maligned. 
Her  first  husband,  Thrale.  was  a  dull, 
heavy  man.  and  unfaithful  to  her  Mn 
WalUlev  suspects  Dr.  Johnson  of  liaMng 
an  "amitle  amoureus^"  for  her. 

"1  suppose  it  is  the  severe  P'-'nf'P''^» 
and  pompous  gravity  of  Dr.  Johnson  s 
character,  his  strict  piety  and  g.nora' 
'awfulness'  that  have  made  «"eees  Ions 
like  these  appear  unseemly  and  almost 
unthinkable  to  past  Beneratlons.  ^_  • 
I  cannot  but  think  there  Is  a  "t tie  more 
In  the  story  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr. 
Johnson  than  meets  the  eye.  „ 

On  our  table  is  a  '■"'•1°"«,  t^"*^^^ 
ter  Lynch  Plozzl  published  at  Dublin  in 
1794  :  "British  Synonymy:  or.  a" 
t.vpt  at  Regulating  the  f;,hO'f  °f  °rf,=; 
in  Familiar  Conversation."  It  ■^^rltten 
partly  in  stately  John.sonlan  manner, 
I  partly  in  humorous  vein.  In  her  preface 
Uhe  says-  "I  well  remember  an  observa- 
,Uon  made  by  my  earliest,  perhaps  my 
truest,  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  CoUler.  that 
women  should  learn  rhetoric  to  persuade 
their  husbands,  while  men  studied  to 
render  themselves  good  logicians  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  arms  against  female 
oratory." 

THE  GENTLER  SEX 

Miss  Mlstlnguett.  famous  In  revues, 
^especially  for  "Atalanta's  better  part, 
slapped  a  fat  man  who  was  In  her  way 
at  a  ball.    The  fat  man  sent  a  friend  to 
isk  If  the  actress  knew  a  male  w'ho 
r.^'^uld  give  him  satisfaction^    Not  ob- 
taining  an    answer,    the  e'?^'^,^^^^ 
marked:     "Then  my  friend  s  wife  v-m 
come    and    settle    this    a«alr.  rhe 
World's  Paris  correspondent  added  in 
his  report:     "Tho  theatrical   world  is 
agog  to  learn  the  developments,  won- 
dering if  it  wlU  see  the  Hrst  feminine 
'"u^"irnot"bethefir.st.    So  Jar  back 
as  1665  two  noble  dames  of  the  court 
fought  with   pistols.     ^'hen   the  King 
was  told  of  It  he  laughed  and  said  that 
his  law  against  duelling  "f^  °"in  Ms 
men     Guy  Patln  tells  the  storj  in  his 
rssui  letter.    Did  not  two  I^enchwomen 
of  high  degree  fight  over  the  Duke  de 
Ulchelleu?    There  was  a  Pal"tl.ig  b^  a 
French  artist  of  two  modern  Frencn 
■a.-nmpn  fighting  with  rapiers. 
"mHc   Maupln  Of  th.  ^arls  Opera  who 
died  In  1707  at  the  age  f  -3- ^^"^f'^i^;^^ 
a  ball  In  tho  costume  of  a  '^^''-"'  "J;^^^ 
too  vigorously   -^ith  a  young  ^^oman. 
whose  three  male  friends  remonstrated^ 
Mile   Mau pin  called  them  out,  sword  n 
hand,  and  killed   the  three     Early  m 
he  17th  century  in  France  th^'-V:;^^!" 
adiDltted  right  on  the  part  of  ^ omen  to 
fight,  under  certain  circumstances,  duels 
with  their  husbands. 

— — 

SOCIETY  NOTES 

(P-rom  the  UniV.lle  <Ia.>  Tribune.) 
Born  to  Frank  liuges  and  wife,  last 
Frldav,  a  pure  bred  Hereford  call. 

We"are  very  sorry  for  Elden  Harden, 
as  it  seems  he  is  out  of  luck  with  the 
eirls.  for  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  started 
to  get  a  solid  girl,  some  one  has  to  In- 
terfere with  his  arrangements. 

IN  THE  BATHTUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  short  time  ago  my  -Rife  tried  out 
some  new  bath  salts  on  me.  I^don't 
know  Just  why  such  bath  salts  are. 
but  thev  are.  and  I  don  t  krfow  why 
frlpnd  wife  should  meddle  with  my 
bath,  but  she  did.  These  bath  salts,  of 
an  unknown  brand,  were  a  Christmas 
present,  and  my  deliberate  Judgment  is 
that  they  were  made  and  bottled  in  a 
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Christmas  rigar  factory.  The  bottles 
label  told  of  all  the  choice  flowers  from 
niilch  these  salts  had  pxtractcd  fra- 
L-rance  I  studied  the  label  dlltgentlj 
,0  determine  what  the  fragrance  was. 
but  I  could  recognize  no  flower  thus 
labelled,  and  my  conclusion  was  that 
,      wrong  label  had  P'^^^*^  °" 

bottle.  The  tub  was  filled  wlt.i  thU 
fragrance,  and  so  was  the  room.  U 
■lung  In  festoons,  and  yet  In  respect  tor 
..onventlons  I  must  l*ep  the  door  a  d 
windows  closed.  I  set  foot  in  the  tub 
oossessed  by  a  subjection  "•^^'^ /'""J.^' 
only  to  the  man  who  has  paid  n  s  bills 
and  18  ready  for  anything.  As  the  ab- 
lutions progressed  I  became  ''onsclous 
of  fragrance  in  my  ears  and  mouth,  ana 
the  washcloth— or  was  it  a  pain  brush? 
-became  a  fearsome  thing  to  bo  neld 
only  at  arm's  length.  I  sizr.led  In  fra- 
grance but  I  couldn't  call  for  help;  the 
door  was  locked.  ] 
Now  it  so  happen*  that  soap  manu-  | 
facturers  have  this  fragrance  notion,  | 
too  Mere  man  Is  more  or  less  helpless 
when  in  a  bathtub.  Nobody  hears  his 
complaints  as  to  alleged  comforts  of 
the  bath,  nor  at  such  a  time  would  the 
neighbors  listen  to  him,  unsympathetic 
as  neighbors  sometimes  are.  It  is  a 
matter  of  keeh  regret  that  Just  at  a 
time  when  he  can  talk  convincingly  .\e 
cannot  have  a  bathtub  argument  with 
his  neighbors.    He  Is    utterly  alone. 

I  couldn't  have  heard  my  neighbors 
arguments  anyhow,  however;  all  T  could 
hear  was  the  crash  and  clash  of  soap 
and  salts  fragrance,  a  sort  of  Kilkenny 
affair   which   turned   the   bath  -into  a 
panic,  and  then  Into  a  rout.    I  dressed 
hurriedly  and  broke  from  the  room  In 
search  of  a  pulmotor.  ulthal  feeling  as 
though  I  had  Just  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  a  sea  of  paint.      I've  seen 
ladles  on  the  street  who  apparently  had 
emerged  from  the  same  sea.  but  they 
have  worn  a  look  of  contentment  which, 
since  my  bath.  I've  been  unable  to  com- 
prehend.   Curious  how  folks  differ  In 
tastes  and  definltlon.s.  i 
Where  is  it  that  certain  soap  and  salts 
manufacturers  find  these  certain  flowers 
of  such  certain  fragrance?    Friend  wife 
expostulates  and  avers  that  I  am  un- 
aa>preclativc  of  Christmas  presents,  but 
somehow  I  cannot  agree  that  a  bath  is 
a  resuscitated  hothouse.    In  my  humble 
opinion  a  bath  should  l>e  a  bath,  not  a 
fragrance    ^\hlch    would   cut   holes  in 
granite  or  push  through  the  walls  of 
the  house  and  destroy  shade  trees.  If 
•  my  tub  of  these  fragrant  salts  were 
I  located  out  in  an  open  field,  where  I'd 
'  need   protection   from   hay  fever  and 
I  mosquitoes,  I  would  accept  the  sltua- 
I  tion,  but  otherwise— never  again! 
Fltohburg.  C.  P. 

SAZOUNOV'S 
SYMPHONY  NO. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Glinka,  Overture  to 
"Russian  and  Lloudmllla";  Glazounov, 
Svmphony  No.  S,  E  flat;  Lladov, 
"kikomora,"  "The  Enchanted  Lake 
and  "Baba-Yaga";  Tchaikovsky,  Over- 
ture Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  his  earlier  years  Glazounov 
dreamed  of  imaginative  fantastical 
music.  His  suites  and  tone-poems  told 
Of  carnivals,  funerals,  the  gorgeous, 
voluptuous  Orient;  the  forest  with 
■wood-sprites,  water  nymphs,  wlH-of-the- 
wlsps;  the  ocean,  the  Kremlin  of  Mos- 
cow with  its  holy  and  dramatic  asso- 
ciations. He  saw  Stenika  Rasin,  ths 
terror  of  the  Volga,  his  captive  Persian 
princess,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the 
great,  river  unlike  any  river  in  the 
world.  The  ballet  tempted  him  and 
for  a  time  he  found  in  It  the  fullest 
and  freest  form  of  musical  expression; 
not  the  ballet  as  it  was  known  to  us 
before  the  arrival  of  DiaRhilev  and  his 
companv;  not  the  old  ballet,  too  often 
Btilted,  "dull,  or  the  "labored  Intrepidity 
of  Indecorum."  hut  the  ballet  of  Russia 
when  Petrograd-Leningrad  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Little  by  little,  the  Russian  blood  In  j 
his  musical  veins  became  thin  and  pale.  , 
There  \vas  a  transfusion  of  German 
Wood.    He  grew  more  and  more  aca- 
demic V^^ine  himself  from  the  Innu-  | 
ence  of  Schumann  who  for  a  time  was  | 
dear  to  hirn  and  delivering  himself  Into  ! 
the  bond.TRe  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Le-  ; 
gend  and  fairy  tales,  historical  events ; 
and  Nature's  handiwork  no  longer  In-  , 
spired  composition.    He  determined  that  1 
music  should  be  created  not  by  outside  j 
suggestion,  but  as  the  German  evolved  ! 
a  camel  from  his  inner  consciousness. 
And  so  an  admirer  wrote  of  him  that 
I    gradually  nearing  "his  promised  land, 
'    wherein  music  is  ab~o'utely  self-suffic- 
ing," he  reached  his  destination  with 
"his  eighth  .symphi-jTw. 


This  symphony  was  played  i"  J?f  «- 
ton  yesterday  for  the  first  tmie  \W!t-. 
ten  in  1906,  it  was  performed  In  New 
York  the  next  year,' and  it  has  been 
heard  in  Chicago.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  over  its  solid  structure.'  the 
s  holarly  workmanship,  the  technical 
skill  displayed.  The  thematic  develop- 
ment is  more  significant  than  the  the- 
matic material,  except  in  the  chorale- 
like  beginning  of  the  Finale.  i 

There  are  examples  of  ingenious  or- 
chestration in  the  Scherzo.    There  Is  a 
n>ore  effective  employment  of  <-;oritrasts 
than  in  the  other  movements.    The  sec- 
ond is  not  without  a  stately,  one  might 
-say  epic,  .grandeur   in   its   melancho  y 
m^d    one  nnds,  however,  in  tbe  whole 
work  few  pages  that  make  a  strong 
emotional  appeal;  few  pages  haunt- 
ing beauty;  few  pages  that  take  one 
o  ftsi^e    the    concert    hall,    outside  of 
,me's  self.     The  prevailing  ■mprf «  °" 
while  the  music  is  playing  is  similar, 
to  that  made  by  the  V-agedlan  s  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  when  P'I>  rei  'ed 
to  his  question.  What  did  you  think  of  ] 
n?     Pip   answered,    prompted    by  nis 
friend-    It  was  massive  and  concrete. 

Ollnka's  overture  is  pleasant  music 
in  a  Berliozian  manner  somewhat 
Italianized,  good  music  PuU'ng  an 
audience  in  a  cheerful  mood  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  concert.  The  three  pieces 
■hy  Lladov.  ingeniously  scored,  were  de- 
ll^htfully-piayed,  for  Mr.  Kou.ssevitzky 
has  as  fine  an  appreciation  o£  the  deli- 
cately fanciful  and  of  the  whimsically 
humorous  as  he  is  master  of  music  that 
It  deeply  emotional,  stormily  imposing, 
or  fiery  in  its  passion.  That  there  was 
no  irresistible  appeal  to  t^^soul  n 
GlazounoVs  symphony  was  not  the  fault  . 
of  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  not  the  fault  of  i 

^'rh^e'^^performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
"Ronioo  and  Juliet"  •i\-3s  on-?  !on-,'  to  be 
remembered.  When  Niklsch  hrnught 
out  this  Fantasia  in  the  old  Music  Hall,  1 
the  effect  produced  was  overwhelming. 
That  was  35  years  ago  this  month  No 
nucceeding  performance  equalled  It 
until  that  of  yesterday.  Some  had  been 
led  to  think  in  the  mean  time  that 
Tchaikovsky's  music  had  grossly  de- 
ceived them  years  ago;  or  that  in  their 
ereen  and  salad  days  of  concert-golns 
they  had  lacked  Judgment.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky surely  convinced  any  doubting 
Thomas  that  the  first  opinion  was  well 

founded.  ,  „,„ 

For  Shakespeare's  tragedy  was  elo- 
quentlv  sounded  forth  in  music.  Some 
have  said,  and  with  a  certain  authority, 
that  the  opening  section  pictures  friar 
Liaurence's  cell;  others  that  it  symbo- 
lizes "the  burden  of  fate."  It  is  enough 
v-o  say  that  these  measures  strike  the 
tragic  note,  the  solemn  warning  of  that 
which  is  to  come,  as  the  ending  is  the 
t^pitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the  lovers  In 
the  pages  depicting  the  strife  of  the 
two  families,  the  feud  that  worked  the 
woe,  there  was  the  furious  encounter 
m  the  street,  the  clash  of  steel.  And 
the  great  love  theme,  with  the  sobbing; 
svncopation  for  the  horns,  as  sung  by 
tills  interpreter,   was  it  not  the  very 

8 hymn  of  triumphant  love? 
"Love,  that  is  all  the  earth  to  lovers- 
love  that  mocks  time  and  space. 
Love,  that  is  day  and  night— Jove,  that 
j       Is  sun  and  moon  and  star^, 
1  Love  that  Is  crimson,  sumptuous,  sick 
j       with  perfume." 

!  The  program  was  Russian,  yet  Tchal- 
'  kovsky,  the  musician,  was  reproached 
'by  the  "Five"  for  being  a  cosmopolite. 
!  This  being  Interpreted  today  means 
■  that  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  he  wrote  for 
the  musical  world,  not  as  a  "Nation- 
alist." .    ,  ,  ■ 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  week  will  bo  as 
follows:  Weber-Mahler,  Intermezzo 
^from  "The  Three  Plntos";  Brahms. 
.Symphony  No.  3,  P  major;  Mendels- 
Uohn,  Scherzo  from  .music  to  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream";  Wagner,  Pre- 
1  lude  to  act  HI  of  "The  Masterslngers  ; 
I  Strauss,  Salome's  Dance. 


..iuiiL  ;,,.inc  cTiam.   .   , 

Leaving  Rome,  the  audlencs  was  first 
shown  the  Joy  of  motor  travel  when  thi; 
chauffeur  Is  an  experienced  cook.  After 
roadside   luncheons,   Mr.   Holmes  con- 
ducted the  audience  to  Milan  and  Turin. 
The  castles  of  the  old  Counts  ol  Chai- 
lant,    the    autocratic    rulers    and  the 
milder  ones,  strongholds  still  standing 
in  the  Aosta  valley,  were  visited.  A 
window  In  one  of  them  reminded  opera - 
goers  of  the  scene  in  "Pelleas  and  Mell- 
sande."  where  the  letter  la  read.  The 
mountains,  Monte  Rosa  towering  above 
the  range,  came  Into  view.    And  here 
was  introduced  a  thrilling  series  of  pic- 
tures, showing  two  Alpenlsts,  greatly 
daring  on  skis,  climbing  almost  vertical 
ice  walls,  jumping  crevasses,  swiftly  de- 
scending. ^      ,  , 
The  memorial  tablets  m  the  piazza  or 
Valtournanche  were  a  proof  of  the  dan- 
gers run  by  native  guides.    There  was 
also  a  monument  to  the  many  men  that 
left   this  lonely   valley   to   die   in  the 
great  war,  and  a  fountain  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  affection  in  which  the  vil- 
lage priest,  still  living,  is  held. 

This  Travelogue,  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
will  be  repeated  this  afternoon.  The 
subject  next  week  will  be  "Along  the 
Riviera."  ^-  ^■ 


i    Mr.  Frank  W.  Tucker  writes;  "I  have 
'  been  eating  'cold  slaw'  for  many  years. 
1  Now  they  tell  me  It  is  'cole  slaw.'  Has 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  anything  to  say 
on  this  subject?" 

:    Fortunately  Mr.  Johnson  Is  in  town, 
i  Ever  ready  to  aid  those  in  bodily,  men- 
:  tal  or  verbal  distress,  he  sent  us  notes 
•  .  taken  for  his  colossal  work.  "Man  as  a 
I  Social  and  Political  Beast,"  vol.  7,  part 
'■2  (elephant  folio;  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
Itlon).   The  word  "slaw,"  also  "slaugh," 
is  adapted   from   the   Dutch    "sla,"  a 
shortened    form    of    "salade."  "Cole- 
slaw" Is  the  preferred  spelling,  though 
"Cole-slaugh"  and  "Cold-slaw"  are  al- 
lowed.   The  English  compound  noun  is 
from  the  Dutch   "Koolsla,"  a  reduced 
form   of   "Kool   salade"    from  "Kool," 
cabbage,     plus     "salade,"  pronounced 
"sala'e,    s'la."     "Cole-slaw"    or  "Cold 
slaw"  is  an  American  term,  not  English. 


MODERN  SALESMANSHIP 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph) 
The  new  salesman,  although  very  en- 
thusiastic, could  not  be  described  as 
altogether  cbnvincing,  \ 
"This,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  finest 
blankets  produced  today.  In  material 
and  in  construction  it  is  far  above  any- 
thing at  present  6n  the  market.  For  the 

.price  there  is  nothing  to  touch  it." 

i     "What  is  the  price?"  his  customer  In- 

I  quired. 

"Just  a  minute  and  I  will  Inquire," 
was  the  reply. 

WHAT    DO   YOU    MAKE   OF  THIS, 
WATSON? 

(From  the  N'f^braska  State  Journal) 
TWO  NO  EQUAL  Silk  Garments  lost 
by  saleslady,  with  Mabel  inside.  Please 
return  to  442  Nat'I  Bank  Commerce.  Re- 
ward. 


HOLMES  SUBJECT  l 
"THE  ITAUAN  ALPS"! 

Burton  Holmes  gave  the  third  of  his 
Illustrated  Travelogues  In  Symphony 
hall  last  evening.  His  subject  was 
"The  Italian  Alps." 

Artemus    Ward,    describing  Reuben 

S»ir'"ri"-%f^^ 
rr.^:.^cV^s"e^tc:^rcl';^^er^^ 

ceTent  soldiers  also.    I  ^-J^f^^^^'fl 
masterpiece.    It  was  '^apo  eon  Cross 
ing  the  Alps.'    Looking  at  It  crltlcauy, 
I  fhou'.d  say  it  was  rather  short  of  A  ps. 
;  An  Alj>  or  two  more  would  have  Im- 

'  ""Mr"  Hoimes's  Travelogue  was  far  ^om 
being  "short  of  Alps."  Not  only  were 
therf  many  views  of  the  Italian  mour.^ 
tafns.  including  the  Matterhorn,  but 
there  was  a  remarkable  panorama  of 
Sw[ss  Alps  as  seen  from  an  aln>lane 
flylnl  from  Zurich,  almost  grazing  the 
jiatterhorn,  and  there  were  Pictures  of 
Mont  Blanc   and   the   glaciers   of  the 


AND  THE  COAT  CAME  BACK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  anecdote  has  been  handed  down 
from   my  great-great-grandfather,  for 
70    years    pastor    of   the   "Old  Ship" 
Church  at  Hingham,   illustrating  that 
upon  a  certain  occasion  he  pursued  a 
novel  course  in  apprehending  a  thief. 
The  latter  had  been  making  periodical 
visits  to  his  b.'trn,  removing  each  time 
as  much  hay  as  he  could  well  carry  off. 
The   reverend   divine,   discovering  his 
loss,  followed  the  miscreant  one  night, 
and  withdrawing  the  lighted  candle  from 
his  dark  lantern  placed  it  in  the  bundle 
of  hay  on  the  man's  back  and  retreated 
without  making  his  presence  known. 
I  The  ensuing  day  he  was  waitedt  on  in 
I  penitential  mood  by  the  offender,  who 
confessed    that    he    had    committed  a 
grievous  sin.  and  that  the  Almighty  had 
punished  him  by  "sending  down  fire 
from  heaven"  which  had  set  ablaze  the 
I  bundle  of  hay  which  he  was  carrying; 
I  away  from  the  minister's  barn.  The 
I  offense  was  pardoned  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  repeated. 

I  was  lately  confronted  with  a  some- 
what similar  situation,  this  time  in- 
volving the  loss  of  an  overcoat,  with 
suspicion  pointing  to  my  Jaip  valet  as 
having  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  I 
had  received,  a  few  days  earlier,  a  pos- 
tal from  a  woman  friend  urging  con- 
tributions to  a  rummage  sale  for  a; 
worthy  charity,  with  men's  apparel; 
especially  de.9ired;  to  which  I  responded; 
that  I  was  sending  by  my  valet  a  fall, 
overcoat  ''in  good  condition."  It; 
chanced  some  evenings  later  that  my 
friend  and  1  sat  next  each  other  at 
dinner,  when  she  ventured  to  say  that 
the  overcoat  I  had  sent  was  ragged  and 
worn,  which  she  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  mention,  had  I  not  referred  to 
it  as  being  "in  good  condition."  The 
true  state  of  affairs  fiashed  ^jpon  us 
both  at  the  same  instant — thS  Jap, 
fancying  that  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser,  and  he  the  better  off  by  the  ex- 
change,  had  retained  my  nearly  new 


li  lodgings  and  delivered 
his  own  Well  worn  one  in  its  place!  It 
was  a  delicate  situatl*i— conversion 
rather  than  actual  theft— yet  I  did  not 
propose  that  the  oftender  should  re- 
ceive the  benefit  that  I  had  Intended  for 
charity.  So  we  plotted  "over  the  wal- 
nuts and  the  wlne"(?)  that  my  valet 
should  call  again,  when  the  overcoat  he 
had  left  would  be  returned  to  him,  I 
then  informed  him  of  the  meeting  with 
my  frjend.  that  I  had  told  her  1  found 
"I  needed  my  overcoat  after  all  and 
would  remember  her  charity  In  some 
other  way  (which,  indued,  there  was 
need  of  doing),  and  that  she  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  garment  In  readi- 
I  ness  to  return  when  he  should  call  for 
it."  A  conscious  flash  of  the  eye  across 
the  oriental  calm  of  his  features  was 
the  only  effect  of  this  announcement, 
but  the  desired  result  w^as  not  the  less 
brought  about.  His  old  overcoat  was 
returned  to  him  upon  Ma  calling  for  It. 
was  then  by  reverse  process  exchanged 
for  mine  at  his  lodgings,  and  my  own 
garment  returned  to  me  safe  and  sound! 
This  time  I  was  my  own  messenger  and 
the  rummage  sale  benefited  accord- 
ingly. 

The  episode  bear.q  a  certain  parallel 
to  that  of  my  worthy  ancestor  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.    In  each  case  we 
j  saved  the  face  of  the  culprit,  who  was 
apin-ehended  without  his  knowing  how 
i  it  was  brought  about,  but  the  advantage 
I  on  the  whole  would  seem  to  be  in  my 
'  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  venerable  divin,^ 
lost  some  of  his  hay,  while,  by  a  method 
of  painless  extraction,  I  retrieved  my 
overcoat  unharmed.  E.  H.  G. 

IN  THE  OLD  WEST  END 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  went  to  work 
at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Pitts  streets. 
■West  end,  and  remained  there  until  the 
[spring  of  1S96.  Those  were  the  West 
;  end's  palmy  days.  All  the  street  car 
I  traffic  from  Harvard  square  came  to 
'  Bowdoln  square,  which  was  the  termi- 
nus of  that  line,  and  returned  via  Green, 
Chambers  and  Cambridge  streets  to 
Cambridge  again.  Geheral  business  was 
excellent,  so  was  the  rum  business. 
Nearly  every  basement  housed  a  bar- 
room, and  when,  at  11  P.  M,,  the  patrons 
were  pushed,  fired  or  thrown  out,  there 
was  "somethin'  doin'  In  the  old  West 
end."  A  street  fight  the  length  of  Green 
street  from  Bowdoin  square  to  Cham-' 
bers  street  on  Saturday  night  was  no 
uncommon  sight.  There  \vere  no  patrol 
wagons  in  tliose  days,  and  it  was  a  fine 
job  to  drag  the  drunks  to  station  3,  es- 
pecially the  lady  drunks. 

Patrol  wagons  came  Into  vog^ie  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  there.  A  patrol  box 
was  placed  upon  the  building  where  I 
was  employed.  The  first  night  the  wag- 
ons were  used  at  station.  3  they  nearly 
killed  one  horse  bringing  in  the  drunks. 
As  fast  as  they  landed  a  load  they  re- 
turned for  another.  That's  history  and 
not  a  fairy  tale.  The  first  patrol  wagons 
were  not  covered,  so  many  a  funny 
scene  could  be  witnessed  as  they  went 
.along  the  street.  I  remember  one  day 
'of  seeing  the  patrol  wagon  going  through 
Bowdoin  square  conveying  a  lady  pas- 
senger to  the  station.  She  sat  demurely 
on  one  side  of  the  wagon,  the  offioer  as 
demurely  on  the  other  side.  When  they 
were  opposite  the  Revere  House  the 
lady  let  out  a  yell  and  jumped  across 
into  the  officer's  lap  and  began  to  hug 
and  kiss  him.  I  always  Imagined  the 
officer  was  a  bit  peeved  over  the  lady's 
caresses;  that  he  might  have  chided  her 
fov  her  conduct;  still  I  am  not  sure; 
policemen  are  human,  after  all, 
^  OLD  TIMEtl. 


AIN'T  NATURE  WONDERFUL? 

(Fredonia.  Kansas,  Herald) 
A  hog  bit  part  of  John  Eisenbrandt's 
left  thumb  off  Monday  while  Elsen- 
brandt  was  engaged  in  putting  a  ring 
in  the  hog's  nose  on  his  farm  near  Fort 
Scott.  Whether  it  was  the  quickness  of 
the  bite  or  the  sharpness  of  the  ani- 

I  mal's  teeth  is  not  known,  but  it  ia  a 
fact,  according  to  Eisenbrandt.  that  ho 
did  not  know  that  the  hog  had  bit  him 
until  he  chanced  to  look  down  and  saw 

I  the  end  oi  his  thumb  was  missing.  It 
was  the  sound  of  the  hog's  teeth  clink- 

jing  together  that  caused  him  to  looK  j 

'  down.  I 

March  11.  Werlnesd-iy.  8:13  1',  M.-Georsc  ' 
1     Smith,  pianist,  „         „     x,  -pfTiol 

March    12.    Thursday.    8:15  f-^-f^J'^f 
Leginska  and  Uie  N.  1.  string 

MUBic  by  smetana,  Fxanck  and  Leg  nska 
March    14.    Saturday,    8    P,    >I.— Gulomar 

Novaes,   pianist.         ^         „   Hurold 

March   14    Saturl'vy.   b.l5   P.   M,  ^tiaroui 

Bauer  and  Ossip  'GabrllowltBCh.  Plan'stS; 

in  aid  of  the  Boston  -ellcf  committee  for 

sufterlng  Oerma"B.  M,-Alfredo 
^'oswall  ■  pUnlsf  =^'Mu-lo  by  Vllla-Lobo,. 

Chopin.   Schumann,   Mendel.-^sohn.  Bach. 

In  aid  Of  the  South  End  Mu«lc  «^-hc.o  ; 
March  18,  Thursday.  S.15        M^— W  elUmr 

ton  Smith,  bai-Uone,    S-ongs  Brahms, 

Tx„T-bav     Duparc,    Chausaon,  Monsignj, 

Baf  Grctry    Vautfhan  Wlllla?ns,  Dobson 

Mrrc'h  "ii"Ltnr,.y.  .1   P.   M, -Bruce  SI- 
monds,  pianist. 

March  24.   Tues.ny,     i;15     P.  .  « 

Zulallan.  contralto.  bongs  by  Kos'-. 
Bach  Purc^ll,  Gilbert.  W .  »•  S^n'"'' 
Schubert.  Wol^.  GoorKes  Griffes  Rach- 
maninoff, Watts;  also  Armenian  songs 
bv.Mellklan. 


,r.  KoussoMl/.ky  api.arriu ly  is  pr.  ,.;..  u.k  '^^  li^t  aro  known  us  ui,.^ 
Ims  A  bettor  term  would  be  "national"  proKrams.  \\6  have  already 
I  Russian  and  a  French.    Next  week       are  to  have  a  Pr/>- 
-  strictly  orthodox  one.  including  oven  the  Scherto  from  Mendels- 
1  music  for  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  only  contctnporary 
U  composer  represented  is  Richard  Strauss.   It  is  rumoretl  that 
Lill  be  an  ".\merican  program."  An  "Italian  program,"  comprising 
J  by  Italians  no%v  living  would  be  interesting,  and  surely,  one  in  honor 
Bglish  composers  could  be  easily  arranged.    A  Scandinavian  might 
,t,  even  with  a  symphony  by  Sibelius— nationality  being  stretched  » 
Jin  his  case. 

he  danger  in  arranging  programs  according  to  nations  is  that  they 
mtf  e  lacking  in  contrast,  and  contrast  i.s  the  life  of  a  program.  Some 
■oSd'tors  have  thought  it  served  an  educational  purpose  to  put  sym- 
nhOIl  s  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  a  row  to  show  symphonic  de- 
jjnent.  Tliis  has  been  done  in  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
ja  but  manv  in  the  audience  yawned  while  the  music  was  playing  and 
'relief  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in  the  program 


rograni  making  is  a  gTeat  art.  No  program  pleases  everyone,  and 
"oductor  may  expect  to  hear  from  this  or  that  quarter:  Why  did  you 
■if-m  that  symphony  (symphonic  poe*n,  overture)?  Mr.  CJericke  was 
ti.  habit  of  spending  a  month  of  his  vacation^  preparing  programs 
r  le  forthcoming  season,  and  for  the  out-of-town  concerts.  Theodore 
..njas  was  a  skilful  program-maker;  so  wa&  Mr.  Henschel  while  he  was 
,i  to  learn  hi.^  trade  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
oTave  had  conductors  in  the  past  whose  programs  were  apparently 
by  drawing  titles,  blindfolded,  from  a  hat. 


if  Menestrel  of  Feb.  6  stated  that  the  management  of  the  Concert- 
V  at  Amsterdam  is  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monteux  as  to  his 
,  Mng  the  concerts  of  1925-26  during  Mr.  Mengelberg's  sojourn  in 
York.    Dr.  Muck,  it  is  said,  does  not  wish  to  conduct  the  concerts  m 
( i  dam  next  season. 

Quill  for  February:  "Mascagni,  the  noted  Italian  compo.ser,  has 
•ritsn  a  new  opera  which  he  will  call  "Si." 

jlascagni's  "Si"  was  produced  in  Rome  in  1919. 

I  il  S.  D.  writes :  "In  a  local  newspaper's  review  of  a  song  recital 
•ijtook  place  recently  in  London,  the  writer  makes  this  comment: 
■V,'  resonance  of  the  piano  enwrapped  the  voice  of  the  singer.  What 
dightfully  picturesque  way  of  saying  that  the  accompaniment  was 
.  .ud."   

ilr  Howard  Gould  sends  to  The  Herald  a  clipping  from  the  New 
otI  Times  about  a  book  entitled  "Fish  and  Actors."  Mr.  E.  Lacy  Wilsorj 
.  ulexplains  the  title:  ,     ^  xi    i  -i  i 

I'A  stranded  theatrical  company  which  possessed  not  the  lucre  whereJ 
ntito  reach  their  next  'stand,'  set  out  to  get  there  on  shank's^  pony.  As 
helambled  along  a  canal  tow-path  a  horse-drawn  barge  came  along  ir 
uc\  direction  and  the  out-of-luck  thespians  begged  the  bargeman  foi 

little  later  the  bargeman  was  hailed  by  a  friend  from  the  shore. 
l"Hello,  Bill!'  sang  out  the  friend,  'what  cargo  have  you  got  aboard? 
'  'Fish  and  actors  for  Runcorn,'  was  the  reply. 

'The  old  'actor  laddies'— in  recounting  this  little  story— would  usually 
Tuude  by  adding  that  at  least  the  bargeman  might  have  put  the  actori 
ef*e  the  fish!" 

\Ir.  Gould  writes:  j 
'Seeing  the  enclosed  clipping  in  the  New  York  Times  I  was  dee- 
i?lied  to  see  one  of  the  old  friends  of  my  novitiate  over  40  years  ago, 
rid  am  sure  that  it  was  very  ancient  then.  Of  course  you  know  that 
'icieply  of  the  canal  bargee  was  not  'fish.'  nor  was  his  cargo.  It  was  the 
itect  of  the  real  reply  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo  when  called  on 
1)  jrrender.  . 

'In  the  interesting  reminiscences  of  Howard  street  in  the  80  s  i 
.ojler  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  lady  with  the  lions  who  lived 
-  lie  house — I  think— at  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Somerset.    As  I 


i'u  lur  ])r;.nmlic  K'l.l'  i     i  The  Herald: 

I  particularly  IU<0  ttio  missionary  in  "Wiiiic  Cargo  "  because  he  is  not 
•t  all  a  stage  missid'hary,  but  is  real  and  typical,  ho  far  as  my  observation 
of  those  men  in  the  tropics  goes.  The  other  characters,  with  the  pos.sible 
exception  of  the  half-caste  siren,  Tondaleyo,  are  also  photographic,  but  I 
mention  the  missionary  because  he  is  so  seldom  accorded  this  treatment, 
t'Veii  in  plays  otherwise  itialistic. 

The  missionary  in  "Rain,"  the  tropical  play  that  has  had  ho  long  a 
run  in  New  York,  is  conceivably  real  as  an  individual,  but  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  typical,  though  probably  taken  as  such  by  the  audience, 
whatever  the  nut.-'.or's  intention.  He  no  more  represents  real  missionaries 
than  any  abnormal  or  neurotic  ir-''vidual  represents  his  class  or  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Leon  Gordon's  missionary  i.s  no  saint  or  martyr — not  even  a  hero, 
nor  is  he  a  joke  or  caricature,  a  sentimentalist,  weakling  or  bigot.  He  is 
Jufit  a  normal  average  sensible  man  with  no  wall  of  separation  l)etween 
him  and  the  other  white  men  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  is  doing 
a  job  that,  on  the  whole,  secm.s  to  him  worth  doing.  He  is  doing  it  as 
best  he  can,  realizing  all  the  while  that  he  is  not  accomplishing  so  veVj' 
much.  He  has  a  sympathetic  realization  of  the  conditions  that  partly 
excu.sc  many  white  men  for  doing  as  they  do  in  the  tropics.  In  short, 
he  ia  neither  a  caricature  nor  an  idealized  portrait,  but  just  a  photograph. 

WALTER  0.  .McINTIRE. 

"The  Miracle  of  the  Wolves,"  the  French  filoi  play  that  was  produced 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  Nov.  14  of  last  year,  is  now  sho\vn  in  New  York, 
"out  the  reviewers  fail  to  say  whether  Henri  Rabaud's  music  is  played. 
Vanni  Marcoux,  the  baritone,  pleasantly  remembered  here  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  takes  the  part  of  Charles  the 
Bold  in  this  spectacular  French  screen  play. 

The  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  for  February  contains  an  interesting  article 
"On  Some  of  the  Old  .\ctors"  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  in  which  he  says: 
"1  have  heard  it  said,  by  the  way  of  reproach,  that  the  'old-time  actor' 
nlayed  for  point.=<.  But  the  actor  who  doesn't  play  for  points  never  makes 
any.   The  acted  drama  is  a  succession  of  points,  as  a  motion  picture  is  a 
succession  of  static  images— which  possibly  gets  us  a  little  on  our  way 
toward  an  explanation  of  why  the  'old-timer'  seems  so  often  to  be  a  better 
actor — the  ultimate  reason,  of  course,  being  that  he  he  is  a  better  actor! 
Other  interesting  articles  are  Levinson's  study  of  the  essential  elements 
jjof  the  dance  as  an  art,  and  Antoine's  "Recollections  of  the  Theatre  Libre." 
[lt  may  be  remembered  that  Antoine's  "Mes  Souvenirs  sur  le  Theatre- 
Libre,"  a  volume  of  324  pages,  was  published  in  Paris  three  years  ago.  His 
I  tory  is  there  told  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  from  Jan.  16,  1887,  to  Sept.  8, 
1  S')4,  with  an  introduction  and  an  epilogue.  There  are  other  books  on  the 
■"neatre-Libre  as  Adolphe  Thalasso'e,  with  «  preface  by  Jean  Jullien.  pu'o- 
-'td  in  1909.  °  " 
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The  Old  Howard 


Old  Days  and  Players  at  a  Theatre  OncG 
"Legitimate"  and  Fashionable 

We  make  room  today  on  this  page  for  letters  about  theatres  and  play- 
ers of  years  ago. 

To  the  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  Herald:  , 

The  reminiscences  of  Howard  street  recently  published  in  The  Herald 
lecall  the  fact  that  I  was  bom  on  this  short  thoroughfare  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  what  is  popularly  called  "the  Old  Howard."  But  there  was 
an  older  Old  Howard  than  the  present  one.  It  was  a  big  barn  of  a  place 
that  was  the  old  Millerite  Temple,  where  followers  of  Miller  thought  they 
were  going  to  heaven  on  a  certain  occasion  that  did  not  materialize. 

The  house  where  I  v/as  bom  preceded  those  structures.  It  was  an  old 
mansion  that  had  been  reconstmcted  for  a  hotel  and  was  managed  by  my 
enterprising  young  father,  then  in  his  early  twenties.  He  did  a  good  busi- 
ness there  mainly,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  tick,  for  he  could  not  resist  the 
pleas  of  the  Harvard  College  students  for  credit,  after  they  had  walked 
over  Charles  river  bridge,  and  the  Harvard  bridge  was  then  in  the  frolic- 
some future.   Some  of  the  collegians  did  foot  their  bills.   Among  them  was 

"     "    ■        '      "■  — 's 


■eriimtaer  it  she  was  the  widow  of  a  lion  tamer  who  died  and  left  her  ^^^^^  future.   Some  of  the  collegians  ciia  loot  ineir  oms.   Among  uieu.  »<• 
-v-ill  these  two  very  young  cubs,  which  she  brought  up  so  tame  that  they  ,  George  Cabot,  the  uncle  of  Henr>-  Cabot  Lodge,  who  after  my  poor  father'; 
Mil  around  the  house  like  kittens.    I  myself  have  seen  her  standing      \  decease,  nobly  came  forward  and  paid  my  mother  five  or  ten  dollars  a 
icjloor  talking  to  some  one  with  this  lion  head  peeking  around  her  skirts.  |  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^^,J^s  cancelled. 

i|r  they  grew  so  large  that  the  neighbors  grew  skittish,  the  police  j  q£  hostelry  where  I  was  bom  I  have  no  recollection,  for  it  was 
OBjelled  her  to  dispose  of  tkem.  How,  I  do  not  know.  I  retiiember  also  i  ^jui^gj  down  after  my  father  with  his  family  had  removed  to  New  York, 
4g  them  on  exhibition  in  the  Bates  hall  of  the  old  public  library,  just  experimenting  in  keeping  a  hotel  in  the  lower  part  of  Broadway 

ejr«  it  was  demolished.  The  lady  sat  in  an  open  space  with  the  lion  somewhere  near  St.  Paul's  and  the  Astor.  There  was,  however,  a  panic 
nl  at  her  feet.  on  the  wing,  and  back  we  all  retreated  to  Boston,  where  in  another  old 

i"My!  My!  Never  did  attar  of  roses  smell  as  divinely  as  the  reek^of  i^a^sion,  the  Stackpole  House,  our  father  set  up  business  again,  probably 
i^aparilla  out  of  Fairbanks's  bottling  works  under  the  old  Howard.        thinking,  like  Richelieu  in  Bulwer's  play,  that  in  the  bright  lexicon  of 

youth  there  was  no  such  word  as  fail. 

It  was  then,  or  shortly  after,- that  I  first  saw  a  play  In  the  Millerite 
Temple  which  had  then  become  a  theatre,  ha\'ing  lost  heavenly  pinions 
and  spread  earthly  wings  about  profane  players,  who  surely  were  good 
histrions,  for  they  included  among  others  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  in 
Justice  Talfourd's  classical  "Ion."  Mrs.  Kean  was  still  in  appearance  the 
slim  Ellen  Tree  of  the  London  stage.  She  enchanted  me  as  the  foundling 
of  Argos,  but,  alas,  years  after  when  she  appeared  at  our  "Lofty 

tne  nrst  one  to  smg  ai.^unii.s    x-  ,  Academe"  she  was  the  fat  supporter  of  her  husband  as  the  interpreter  of 

is  at  the  opening  performance.    I  had  heard  some  of  the  songs  sung   the  hypocritical  monarch  -of  French  historical  renown.    -She  *-as  no 
nrivate,  even  when  the  company  was  holding  rehearsals  in  New  York.      longer  slight,  but  the  character  she  enacted  was  surely  that  and  nothing 
II  have  made  statements  to  several  persons  of  late.    Though  they  are  ]  more.  .  ,       ,         i  , 

dny  age  and  they  claim  to  have  seen  about  all  the  good  old  shows,  they  ]  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Avon  Dramatic  Club  the  rehearsal  of 
knot  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  old  Windsor  the  tragedy  of  "Macbeth"  was  held  at  the  present  Howard.  The  play 
called  the  National  I  remember  seeing  Wilson's  "Humpty  Dumpty"  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  and  needy  soldiers  of  the  civil  war. 
'l^-e  I  also  recall  the  engagement  of  Nick  Roberts's  Clown  Minstrels  at  !  When  the  members  of  the  club  got  thirsty,  which  was  not  too  often, 
kh' Howard  Athenaeum  HANK.         they  would  adjourn  to  Jimmy  Gethins's  saloon  opposite,  where  the  pious 

*"  "        ■  —  1  barkeeper,  who  sold  nothing  but  pure  Monongahela,  would  attend  to  their 

March"3'i',"  Tuesriiv.  .s:i3  P.  .M.— w.  H wants.    Only  One  member  was  declared  undesirable.    He  had  done  time, 
ra\u.^1-^S?ber^^"pn'Ja"iufe°"^Ren.''-Blfolas  the  Saying  gce.-=,  over  in.Charlestown,  and  James  Boyle,  long  the 


'o|;he  Dramatic  Editor  of  The^Herald: 

Under  date  of  the  19th  in  "Notes  and  Lines"  I  see  that  L.  R.  R.  has 
01  e  a  couple  of  statements  that  I  would  like  to  correct.  It  was  Dan 
ili.uinnis  who  played  the  part  of  the  Jew  in  "The  World,"  not  Robert 
iii.  Mr.  Reed  had  played  in  a.  comedy  called  "Cheek."  Then  Ko  Ko  in 
Te  Mikado."  Next  a  comedy  called  "Humbug."  He  played  an  engage- 
t  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  that  com.edy  and  between  the  acts  sang.  Ke 
the  first  one  to  sing  anything  from  "The  Mikado"  here  in  public. 


■b  2."«,  Wedix-sday,  S:15  P.  M. — Julius' 
sntan.  violinist, 
.■fi  20,  Thursday.  81.">  P.   M.— -MUrtrpd 
ibbi-   soprano.     Sonss     by    BuntocJt.  i 
asQowsky    ants  1 


Mun.  Wolf.  Scott,  Sas 
Upf^'aS,  Sa'.urlav,  S  P.  M.- 


-Julia  CulD. 


Padli;.-i,  Schubert,  .lensen.  St-hocnbers.  W 
S.  Smith.  Dai-^omizhsky,  Elgar.  Foote. 
MorDsi. 

April  2,  Thursday.  3  P.  M. — Joseph  Cole- 
man, violinist. 

April  4,  Saturday.  3  P.  M, — Myra  Hess, 
pianist.     with     t.     yrograni  composed 


TXpril  8. 
1  Georg 
April  !i 


WednesaSy,  STia-  i-.  .vi.-^ Dorothy  [ 

George,  mezzo-soprano.  W.iitorr. 

Dri!   !i.    ThurBdAy,    b.lS   P.  M.~^^llllam  j 

Bachaus,  pianist.  1  ■■ 
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designer  for  the  Cochico  Print  Company,  declared  that  he  would  keep 
company  with  no  such  character.  The  culprit  was  dismissed,  and  the  air 
apparently  purified.  His  advent  was  dv.e-  tj  the  fact  tliat  A.  Wallace 
Thaxter,  who  led  a  blameless  life  himself,  was  ahvjiVi;  with  the  under 
dog  in  the  fight  for  existence. 

Occasionally  the  members  would  iea  Willinn  \','ari-en  go  by,  with  his 
naturally  distingruished  bearing-,  from  his  home  r,'  M'.ss  Fisher's,  2  Bul- 
finch  place.  The  performance  of  the  oln':>  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  for 
a  time  called  the  Academy  of  Music.  As  Mkj.-Gen.  .Malcolm  I  stimulated 
Macduff,  played  by  J.  Edward  IloUis,  long  a  leader  in  insurance  circles. 
The  First  Witch  was  Filly  Mellen,  a  locksmith,  who  manipulated  many 
of  the  keys  of  Boston.  The  Second  Witch  was  William  Brown,  the  brother 
of  Charles  Barron,  who  might  have  been  a  prominent  pianist  if  his  innate 
modesty  htxd  not  prevented  him  from  cultivatinj^  his  musical  talent  to 

:  its  utmost  capacity.    The  Third  Witch  was  Henry  Day,  a  teacher  of 

i  drawing  of  no  little  note. 

'  Now  back  to  the  Oid  Howard.  1  saw  tliere.  lunong  many  others, 
I  Charles  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  an  attractive  romantic  actor,  and  renewed  my  boy- 
j  ish  acquaintance  of  years  before  when  he  lived  with  his^father  on  Sullivan 
I  place.  The  senior  Thorne  was  trying  to  run  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
'  Howard  Athenaeum  and  the  Beach  St.  Museum.  After  he  had  attained 
I  manhood  the  junior  Thorne  had  the  morals  of  a  he-goat,  to  borrow  the 
I  phrase  which  the  elder  Justin  McCarthy  applied  to  the  Italian  ruler  ol' 
1  his  day. 

Many  others  I  knew  at  the  Old  Howard  in  its  legitimate  days  when 
}  E.  L.  Davenport  held  sway.  It  wa.^  then  a  real  temple  of  drama.  John 
i  Brougham  brought  out  there  his  burlesques  of  "Pocahontas"  and  "Colum-| 
1  bus.'" 

'  So  farewell  to  the  Old  Howard  that  ha.s  not  known  me  for  at  leasl 
\  a  couple  of  decades.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  present  patrons  enjoy  its 
I  entertainments  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  went  gypsying  a  long  time  ago. 

Other  times,  other  manners.  At  the  Old  Howard  the  audiences  of  1926 
I  crave  straight  variety  and  they  get  it  to  the  full  and  running  over. 
I  JOHN  W.  RYAN, 

i        The  Howard  Athenaeum  was  opened  on  Oct.  13.  1845.  Charles  Kean 
\  and  his  wife  first  appeared  there  in  November  of  that  year.    The  theatre 
i  was  burned  on  Feb.  25,  1846.    The  new  building  was  opened  on  Oct;  5, 
I  1846,  with  a  performance  of  "The  Rivals,"  in  which  Warren  played  Sir 
1  Lucius,  and  Crisp,  Bob  Acres.   This  was  Warren's  first  appearance  in 
!  Boston.   The  elder  Tliorne  leased  the  theatre  for  the  season  of  1849-50  and 
\  managed  it  for  one  year,  though  he  continued  to  act  there  for  some  time. 
The  Beach  St.  Museum  was  first  known  as  the  Dramatic  Museum.    It  was 
near  the  United  States  Hotel  and  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1848.  The 
name  was  changed,  and  as  the  Beach  St.  Museum  drew  large  audiences 
when  the  "Female  Forty  Thieves"  was  performed  with  Miss  Mestayer. 
Col.  Clapp  wrote  in  1853:  "It  was  opened  by  several  adventurers,  at  in- 
tervals, for  a  year  or  more,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Catholics,  the 
basement  being  used  as  a  market  house." — Ed. 

To  the  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Robinson's  article  about  the  Colville  Folly  Company  reminded  me 
that  I  also  had  seen  that  company.  It  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  May 
25,  1878.  and  was  billed  as  the  Colville  Folly  Company,  succeeding  and 
comprised  of  the  members  of  the  Lydia  Thompson  Troupe,  in  "Babes  in 
the  Wood,  and  the  Good  Little  Fairy  Birds,  or  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin." 
The  cast  I  saw  was  as  follows:  Falcontrina,  Mile.  Erne  Roseau;  Tommy, 
Willie  Edouin;  Sally,  Marion  Elmore;  Prince  Prettyfellow,  Lina  Mei"-ille: 
Sir  Rowland  Macassar,  William  Forrester;  Lady  Macassar,  Alice  Athcr- 
ton:  A  Bad  Man,  Maria  Williams;  A  Very  Bad  Man,  William  Gill.  Other 
parts  were  played  by  Ada  Lee,  Eleanor  Deei-ing,  Kate  Everleigh.  A.  W. 
Mafflin,  etc.  Among  the  songs  were  "Two  Bad  Men  We  Are,"  "Little  Don 
of  Spain,"  operatic  selection  in  Italian  by  Mile.  Eme  Roseau,  who  also  sang 
"Baby  Mine,"  "Johnny  Morgan,"  "Wlioa  Emma"  and  "The  Man  in  the 
!  Moon  was  Looking." 

I  On  May  7.  1881,  I  was  among  those  present  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
j  when  Edward  E.  Rice's  "Babes  in  the  Wood"  was  the  atttraction.  I  think 
j  it  was  the  same  burlesque  that  the  Colville  copipany  played.  At  least,  the 
j  characters  were  about  the  same.  Tommy  and  Sally  were  played  by  George 
I  W.  Howard  and  Jennie  Yeamans.  The  tw^o  Bad  Men  by  Topsy  Venn  and 
I  Henry  E.  Di::ey.  Sir  Rowland  Macassar,  John  Gourlay;  Lady  Macti.isar. 
I  John  A.  Mackay;  Falcontrina,  Marion  Singer:  Prince  Prettyfellow,  Carri© 
'  Perkins.  _ 

Nov.  7.  1892,  Eugene  Tompkins  made  a  grand  production  of  "Babes 
in  the  Wood''  at  the  Boston  Tlieatre,  which  ran  13  weeks.  It  was  "An  Old 
Story  Told  in  a  New  Way"  by  Lawrence  McCarty.  The  Babes  were  Arthur 
Dunn  and  Mamie  Gilroy.  Two  Bad  Men,  BeV.-^  Blacke  and  Tim  Cronin. 
There  was  a  large  cast,  including  Charles  Wayne,  Nannie  Morse,  Grace 
abor.  JIamie  Conway,  Fannie  Daboll,  Ada  Walker  and  Gilbert  Sarony. 
There  was  a  harlequinade,  with  George  Melville  as  Clown  and  T.  M.  Riley 
s  Pantftloon.  It  was  some  show.  JOSEPH  H.  WHEELER. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Maria  Jerltza  soprano; 
Maximilian  Rose,  violinist,  and  Emit  Polak,  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.  iCth  Concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor;  Mr.  Joslyn, 
baritone.    See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Georgina  Shaylor,  contralto. 
Spohr,  "Rose  Softly  Blooming";  Horn,  "I've  Been  Roaming"; 
Scarlatti,  '-O  Cessate  di  Piagarmi";  Pergolesi.  "Se  tu  m'ami, 
se  sosp^ri."  Jensen,  "O  lass  dich  halten,  go'd'ne  Stunde"; 
Schumann.  "Der  Nussbaum":  Tch.iikovsky ,  "Er  llebte  mich  so 
sehr";  Brahmi,  "M.eine  Liebe  ist  gruen";  G.  Faure,  Clair  de  lune; 
Pierne  L'Adieu  supreme;  Leroux,  Le  Nil;  Carpenter,  "The  Day 
Is  No  More";  Shaw,  The  Bubble  Song;  Dunhill,  The  Cloths  of 
Heaven:  Martin,  "Come  to  the  Fair."    Frances  Weeks,  accompanist. 

vyEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Gladys  de  Almeida,  soprano. 
Weber  Recitative  and  Aria  from  "Ines  de  Castra";  Horsman, 
"You  Are  the  Evening  Cloud".  Engel,  Sea  Shell;  Hageman,  At  the 
Weir  Aubert,  Vieille  Chanson;  Georges,  La  Pluie;  Bax,  "Je  suis 
mise'  en  danse":  Hahn.  Fetes  Galantes;  Duparc,  Invitation  au 
Voyage-  Guetaiy.  Mi  Nina;  Spanish  aria  by  LaForce,  La  Golon- 
drms:  Portuc.ese  Folk  Song,  "Corrc,  Corre  Cordellnho;  Da  Motta. 


"     Pastoral;   Sarti,   Papoutas.     Vlattt,  The  Little  Shepherd's  Song; 

Grifr'es,    "By    a    Lonely    Forest    Pathway";    Repper,  Carmenclta; 

Titcomb,  The  Changeling.    Henry  Levine,  pianist. 
FRIDAY  Symphony    Hall,   2:30    P.    M.    18th   Concert   of  the  Boston 

Symphony   orchestra.    Mr.    Koussevitzky ,   conductor.     See  special 

notice. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Guy  Maler  and  Lee  Pattison, 
playing  music  for  two  pianos  in  aid  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  MIsg 
Hersey's  School  Association.  Clement:,  Sonata  In  one  movement; 
Brahms,  Six  "Liebeslieder";  waltzes  (arr.  by  Mr.  Maier);  Schuett, 
Scherzino;  Schumann,  Andante  and  Variations;  Bach.  Concerto, 
C  minor:  Dohnanyi-Maler,  Wedding  Waltzes  from  "The  Veil  of 
Pierrette";  Berners,  Chinoiserie.  Strong,  The  Enchanted  Spring; 
Blake,  Irish  Dance;  Duvernoy,  Pinwheelsj  Pattison,  The  Arkansaw 
Traveller   (old  fiddler's  tune). 

Symphony   Hall,  8:15  P.   M.   Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
Concert.    Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


WINIFRED  M'BRIDE  ,    'ABBE  CONSTANTIN' 


AVinlfred   Maobride.   pianist,   gave  a 
recital  yesterday  iifteriioon  in  Jordan 
liall.    This  was  lier  jirogram: 
,     Papillons.    Scluimann;    Sonata    in  T 
I  minor,  Bralims;  Amberley  Wild  Brooks, 
,  Ragamultin,   John   Ireland;   Bird  Sons;, 
Palmgrren;    Procession,    Herbert  How- 
,  ells;  Jeux  d'eau,   Ravel:  Prelude  in  B 
[  flat.  Rachmaninoff;  Prelude  in  F,  Pre- 
i  lude    in    li    flat    minor,    Prelude    in  K 
;  minor,    Chopin;    Gnomenreigen,  Etude 
'  in  P  minor,  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  No. 
I  12.  Liszt. 

I     Since  Miss  Macbride  wished  to  play 
a  program  something  longer  than  now 
is  customary  in  our  concert  halls,  she 
'  showed  good  judgment  in   placing  her 
j  least     familiar     pieces  comparatively 
I  early    In    its    course.      Ravel's  "Jeux 
d'Eau"  is  not  played  every  day.;  Ire- 
j  land's  music  comes  seldom  to  a  hear- 
I  Ing;  the  piece  by  Herbert  Howells  can- 
I  not   have    figured   often   on   a  Boston 
program. 

There  is  really  little  reason  why  it 
.should,  though  its  fortlirigbt  rhythm  and 
its  honest  melody  make  it  pleasant  to 
I  listen    to.     Ireland's    "Ragamuffin"  is 
agreeable  in  quite  the  same  way,  so  long 
as  its  sturdy  rhythm  holds;  its  character 
Is  not  striking  when  the  composer  seeks 
to  express  other  traits  than  those  the 
term     "ragamuffin"     usually  suggests. 
He    succeeded    more    happily   with  the'! 
rush  and  hurry  and  dash  of  the  "Am-  j 
berley   Wild    Brooks";    the   music  has] 
real  fancy  in  it.  j 

Miss  Macbride  played  these  pieces 
excellently,  with  a  strong  tone  that 
pounded  well,  firm  technique  and  admir-  I 
able  rhythm.  In  the  Ravel  she  added 
real  brilliancy  to  her  equipment,  and 
the  Rachmaninoff  prelude  she  played 
with  warmth.  , 

Though  Miss  Macbride  played  parts 
of  the  "Papillons"  nicely,  she  seemed 
not  to  feel  too  sympathetically  the 
poetic  element  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  brought  to  the  fore.  Some  of 
its  episodes  she  failed  to  play  rhyth- 
mically. 

.-Vs  for  the  Brahms  sonata,  who  is 
there  who  can  play  it  satisfactorily? 
It  calls  for  a  pianist  of  many  qualities, 
virtuosity  among  them,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  brilliancy;  and  musical  in- 
telligence and  imagination,  to  make 
cra,bbed  places  plain;  bounding,  beating 
'hythm  for  the  scherzo  and  the  finale; 
tenderness  and  a  singing  tone  for  the 
andante,  a  touch  at  least  of  grandeur 
to  cope  with  the  first  movement's  maj- 
esty. 

Tiiough  J^iss  Macbride  played  much 
of  the  sonata  well,  notably  the  second 
part  of  the  andante,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  she  is  equipped  to  deal  with  it  as 
a  whole. 

She  had  an  audience  of  good  size 
which  evidently  lilted  her  much. 

R.  R.  G. 


SCHELLING  GIVES  i 
jrOllRTH  CONCERT  \ 

it  Jordan  Hall  vesterday  mornmg, 
Ea^rnest^Sirnvg,  with  accompany- 
ing members  of  the  Symphon>  orches 
trf  Tave  the  fourth  of  his  series  of 
concerts  for  children.  For  his  lustra- 
tive  program  he  included'  the  tollow.ng; 
Grieg    "Peer  Gynt"  suite;  Mozart    A  - 

dlnte  from  Horn  Q-"t-™''^^.Vo  a 
bv  K  Schmeisser;  McDowell,  lo  a 
Wild  Rose";  Hadley,  "Irish"  from  S  - 
houfetfes;  Foster,  "Old  Folks  at  Home_  , 
Rnildieu  "Dutv  and  Pleasure  of  Youth  , 
Wagne":  opening  of  the  third  act  from 

■'"t^'uSter'  program  than  his  others, 
m;  IchelHng  commented  this  time  on 
?he  ways  and  means  of  the  brass  sec- 
Uon;  on  the  horn,  the  trumpe  and  the 
tube;  summoned  various  ot   the  syrn 

phony  players  to  J°'t"he 
Mr  Valkenier  as  the  soloist  <f  the 
andante  from  Mozart's  horn  qumtet, 
schmeisser  for  various  trumpet  calls 
gentler  melody:  the  Messrs. 
Mansebach  and  Kenfield  in  Boil- 
music  for  three  trombones,  ana, 
suppremented  by  the  deeper  tones  of 
M,?^  S^dow's  tube,  in  a  brief  quartet 
from      Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetique 

The  concert  closed  with  a  joint  sing- 
ing of  "Swan^e  River."  and  the  orchcs- 
^  playTng  of  the  prelude  to  the  third 
"  "Lohengrin."  . 
Tlie  last  of  these  concerts  will  be 
^vin  on  Saturday.  March  28,  when  Mr. 
fchelllng  Will  present  the  most  author  - 
tative  and  appreciative  of  his  iisteneih 
and  the  staunchest  keepers  of  notes 
with  prizes  and  honorable  mention. 


Mr. 
and 
Adam, 
dieu's 


tra'i 
act  ot 
The 


JORDAN  H.\LL— Ludovic  tiaie- 
vy's  "L'Abbe  Constantin,"  presented 
in  French  by  Ernest  Perrin's  "Edu- 
cational French  Theatre,"  with  the 
combined  forces  of  '-he  Harvard 
Cercle  Francais  and  Le  Cercle  de 
Mademoiselle.    The  cast: 

I/.Vbbe   Con.stantin  •  ■ 

.lean  Reynaud  Emlen  P.  EtllnK 

Paul  de  Lavardens   Ernest  Iselln 

Le  Larnac  °.  H  '\ 

Mernard   Eduardo  Andrad^ 

Madame    Scott  Rosamond  Murray 

Comtesse  de  Lavardens. Nancy  Patten 

up;  lina    Perclval  Louisa  James 

Vuline   ^'"'■y  l^'uiray 

Despite  his  many  works  for  the  stage, 
liose  that  were  written  alone,  and  those 
n  which  he  collaborated,  Halevy  i.-f 
I  rnbably  remembered  most  frequently 
:iud  amiably  for  his  mild  mannered  and 
hthtly  ironic  portrait  ot  this  old  abbe. 
whiiTiVi'cal,  erratic,  devoted  to  his  poor 
and  his  parish  and  his  garden;  for  his 
l.indly  treatment  of  the  chate.au-devour- 
iiii;  A.mericans;  an  abbe  with  llttb-  of 
liK  salty  grace  ot  the  skeptic  fathers  ot 
Aiialolo  France. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  he  had  deserted 
his  dramatic  writing  that  Halevy  wrote 
"L'Abbe  Constantin,"  Avhich  has  been 
dramatized  by  Hector  Cremieux  and 
Pierre  Decourcelle.  And  because  ot  its 
amiable  tone,  its  lack  of  innuendo,  its 
I'reedom  from  the  tabooed  Gallic  sophis- 
tication, it  has  long  been  a  favored 
;;Ue  in  the  schools,  and  for  the  dramatic 
urposes  of  tl)e  amatefllr  with  conven--, 
tlonal  leanings. 
Last  evening's  performance,  on  the 
hole,  went  well;  there  was  a  slight 
monotony  in  the  voices  ot  the  women, 
:i  lack  of  tone  color  and  a  tendency  to 
lellver  their  lines  in  a  conversational 
Manner  that  did  not  carry  them  far 
■  •eyond  the  first  ten  rows  of  the  or- 
hestra.  Only  Miss  Murray,  as  the 
Uccato  Pauline,  enunciated  clearly, 
;  ilked  with  round  volubility.  The  rhen. 
,:nd  in  particular  Mr.  Perrin,  whose 
Abbe  had  a  charm  and  mellowness,  a 
i-esonance  of  voice,  and  point,  were 
.enerally  more  dramatic.  Mr.  Iselin 
lilayed  Paul  with  a  jovial  wit  an  In- 
lectious  gayety — of  course  both  he  and 
.Mr.'  Perrin,  as  Frenchmen,  were  not 
under  the  same  disadvantage  as  the 
others.  Mr.  Etting  drew  the  regimen- 
t;<l  Jean,  whose  father  had  been  the 
village  doctor  for  many  years,  surely, 
and  with  appreciation.  Mr.  Lodge 
^;  .vaggered  captiously  as  DeLarnac.  And 
;  ;■  re  was  an  appreciable  improveme'nt_ 
:n  the  mise-en  scene,  from  that  -of  the" 
■■■■^t.  performance  of  the  Cercle  Frari- 
c-iis  earlier  in  the  season.  E.  G. 


It  once  amused  learned  men,  deep 
thinkers,  to  write  bo6ks,  or  pamphlets 
entitled  "The  Praise"  of  this  or  that. 
In  the  "Eioge  des  Perruques,"  by  0r. 
Akerlio  (his  real  name  was  de  Gaerle) 
there  is  a  long  list  of  these  writings. 
The  "Praise  of  the  Ass"  in  its  day  ex- 
.  cited  attention,  but  the  most  famous 
of  the  books  was  "In  Praise  of  Folly, 
by  the  great  Erasmus,  which,  written 
in  Latin,  contained  a  letter  addressed 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  habitual 
ironical  speech  did  not  forsake  him  on 
the  scaffold. 


Mr.  Pascal  Covicl  of  Chicago  now 
nubllshes  In  sumptuous  form  the  trans 
lation  of  this  book  into  English  done  in 
1683  by  White  Kennett  of  Oxford  who 
became  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  a 
voluminous  writer,  whose  constant  in- 
troduction of  poliUcs  into  bis  sermons 
caused  him  no  end  of  trouble.  He  de- 
served a  note  In  this  new  edition  of 
his  translation,  if  only  to  Include  the 
story  of  a  pictorial  rejoinder  to  one 
of  his  sermons.  The  rector  of  White- 
'  chapel  employed  an  artist-so  the  elder 
Disraeli  tells  the  tale-to  place  Ken- 
nett's  head  on  Judas's  shoulders  In  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  painted  for 
that  church,  and  to  make  the  tigtire 
unmistakable,  placed  the  patch  worti 
by  Kennett  on  his  forehead,  to  conceal 
a  scar  due  to  the  bursting  of  ^gu"^ 
Kennett's  sermon  at  the  funeral  cTthe 
Duke  of  Devonshire  led  Pope  to  wrlta. 
"•WTien  servile  chaplains  cry  that 
birih  and  place  . 

Endue  a  peer  with  honor,  truth 
and  grace. 

T^ok  in  that  breast,  most  Cirij 


il!,  not  heeUlnc  whftt  your 
ftiicli, 
i  hureh  to  hear  thes* 
n  ftch."  , .  .  . 

D  ••  was  th«  wra 

■  shire  of  whom  Horace 
■rUo    DukOb  outsliJe 
d,    his   Inbldo  uiipoUsh- 

,.r«  Bliould  have  been  at  least 

about  thla  translator  or  Eras- 


Bridges   contributes  n 

,1-  and  valuable  Introduc- 
u  'of  Knisraus.  beginning 
Hilar  phrase  alioiit  the  history 
irld  being  the  judRment  of  the 
I  deadly  and  dettslable  heresy, 
cken  to  mean  either  that  what- 
.  liappenod  was  bound  to  hap- 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  cause 
j.on  lost  Is  proof  that  It  was 
,.lh  winning  or  dying  for."  The 
lOrasmus  waa  "one  long,  losing 
,  ,  the  attempt  to  preserve  "the 
id  spiritual  unity  of  the  human 
Mr.  Bridges  thinks  this  was  a 
it-tter   woVth   losing   than  any 
:i  that  age  was  worth  winning. 
-  .ly  Is  an  able' and  eloquent  argu- 
in  support  of  thla  proposition. 

ll-t,n  of  Charles  Reade's  "Cloister 
,1  hfl  Hearth"— that  greatest  of  hts- 
'  novels  In  English— remember  the 
'ures  of  the  parents  of  Era^us. 
eio  not  married,  for  the  church 
I  marriage  even  to  men  In  the 
orders.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
L-!  was  born  out  of  wedloclc.  Mr. 
s  adds:    "There  is  grave  doubt  of 
ith  of  the  pretty  tale  about  his 
1  which  is  turned  to  such  excel- 
oount  in  Reade's  great  novel." 
;.s  doubt  well  founded? 
Uerales  of  Erasmus  spread  dishonor- 
ijeports  about  the  circumstances  at- 
his  parents  and  his  birth,  but 
;,i   the  father,  did  not  take  priestly 
*ntil  he  heard  at  Rome  the  false  \ 
that  his  betrothed  was  dead.'  On  | 
urn,  learning  the  truth,  he  lived 
,  honnetement"  with  regard  to  her,  | 
she  dreamed  only  of  rearing  well  I 
i]-  son  without  any  thought  of  mar-  | 
Pierre  Bayie  discusses  the  facts 
;  nding  the  birth  of  Erasmus  in  the 
•le  bearing  his  name  in  the  "His- 
::aJ  and  Critical  Dictionary." 


Mil  l!  ,  cv.  ry  snMi^ 

venaieU  I'haon,  every  bow  lur  .i  -Miuur- 
va  and  every  rustic  for  u  polLnhod  cltl- 
roii."    I 

No  uiic  i»  spared  by  Kra»muB.  The 
Bhafia   strike    uiiori-ln«ly  plillosopher, 
tourllLr,    soldier,    aUident,  niorchant, 
ruler    lover,  noble  dame.    No  folly,  no 
humbug  is  left  unexposed.    Yot  there  is 
no  pol.soned  arrowhead.    Tho  archer  Is 
not  raging  with  malice  In  his  heart. 
I.;ra.sinu3  was  not  a  hater  of  mankind. 
ii«  was  not  uo  contemptuous  as  Cor- 
nelius AKrl/)pa  writing  "On  the  Uncer- 
tainty and  Vanity  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences"   AS  Mr.  Bridges  well  says:  I 
liUo  to  think  that  that  living  and  radi- 
ant portrait  by  Holbein  shows  him  as 
ha  looked  when  penning  this  glorious 
■roast!  of  all  the  follies  and  humbugs  of 
MS   ago.    one   divines,   behi.id  those 
veiling  eyes,  eyes  luminous  with  fun 
an     sat'rc,  with  Insight  Into  tl>e  ab- 
lurdlUes  of  mankind,  yet  with  love  for 
mankind  in  uplte  of  them.' 

"The  follies  and  humbugs  of  hlH  age. 
Mid  of  the  present  aKO.  Erasmus  in  this 
book  elves  strong  corrective  medicine 
to  the  soul,  and  Folly  is  as  Immortal 
as  the  Boul.  of  which  Erasmus,  like  Sir 
Toby  Belch.  thouKht  nobly. 

iJERITZA  SINGS 


,    livening  '•'    "  '^nn 

,     Dut  for  this  his  voice  was  not 
il.irne  or  opulent  enougii. 
'    Through  the  faintly  disfolvlng  meai- 
lurea  of  the  Strauss  waltz,  played  with 
i/est  and  grace.  Bupplemenlrd  by  an- 
other, Mr.  Mollenhauer  leu  to  thP  ttaft 
symphony,  with  Its  eDuUlent  romanclnB. 
Us    Innocuous    gaiety.    Its    fluency  of 
thema  and  orchesUatlon;  Its  Tennyson- 
ian  sentiments.    There  Is  still  pleasure 
In  the  light  flutlng.s  of  the  andante,  in 
the  rhythmic  evolutions  of  tho  march. 
In    the    diabolical    BUggcstlonH    of  the 
dance  of   nkoletons  and  of  uncoverefl 
graves  In  Iho  finale.   Yet  with  so  much 
music,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that 
Is  more  worth  tho  playing,  one  wonders 
why  Mr.  Mollenhauer  has  captured  it 
again   for  a   program   In  1925. 

At  next  week'.s  concert  Germalne 
Sohnitzer  will  bo  the  solo  pianist,  Mr. 
Mason  tho  conductor,  and  tho  pro- 
cram  will  Include:  Beethoven,  sym- 
phony No.  8  in  V  major.  Op.  33;  FrancU 
variations  symphonlques  for  piano  and 
orchestra;  Smetana,  "Vltava  (The  Mol- 
dau>-  liCwis,  symphonic  prelude  to 
Browning's  tragedy,  "A  Blot  on  th.- 
scutcheon,"  Op.  r.  Chabrier,  "Espana 
'  rhap.'!ody  for  orche^ra^  


■1  enil  Jln.!f.'  (|*> 
I  t;  the  tlrst    ,  7 


Hiat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  read  the 
wy  English  of  old  Kennettl 
A.nd  indeed  to  jog  sleepingiy  tlirough 
world.  In  a  dumpish,  melanchoiy 
ture,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  live, 
to  be  wound  up  as  It  were  in  a 
ding-stieet  before  we  are  dead,  and 
to  be  shuffled  quickly  into  a  grave, 
aJl  buried  alive." 


r.  Covicl  has  Included  In  the  re- 
t  the  pictures  etched  by  Holbein  in 
author's  time  and  has  added  "Mr. 
arola's  conception  of  tjje  period  and 
nes  by  way  of  contempovary  com- 
by  Gene  Markey,  Esq."  Some 
id  be  .satisfied  without  these  addl- 
al  drawings. 


'Bachelors'  Brides"  pro- 
duced for  the  First 
Time  in  Boston 


Ve  doubt  If  women  in  any  age  wou^d 
ijlsll  the  remarks  of  Erasmus  about 
ir  nature  and  their  behavior.  Jsiarly 
the  book  Folly  declares  that'  the  sol- 
inlzing  of  marriage  is  brought  about 
Madness,    the    waiting- women  of 
lly.    "Those   who  had  once  dearly 
l|iight  the  experience    of   tueir  folly, 
lud  never  re-enaige  themselves  in 
8  same  entanglement  by   a  second 
utch;  If  It  were  not  occasioned  by  tne 
rgecfulness  of  past  dangers." 


Did  the  fact  of  his  illegitimacy  rankle 
the  breast  of  Erasmus?    "Is  not  Cu- 
d,  that  lirst  father  of  all  relation,  is 
t  he  stark  blind  that,  as  he  cannot 
jsiself  distinguish    of    colors,   so  he 
ould  make  us  as  mope-eyed  in  judg- 
r:ii    .V  of  all  love  concerns,  and! 
s  into  thinking  that  we  are  i 
.  the  rigtit?    Thus  every  JacK  1 
L.ck»  10  his  own  Jill;  every  tinker 
steeqis  his  own  trull,  and  the  hoo- 
ailSd,  suitor  prefers  Joan,  the  milk- 
lalc"  before  any  of  my  lady's  daugh- 
irai^  These  things  are  true,  and  are 
Ordinarily  laughed  at,  and  yet,  how- 
ver  ridiculous  they  seem,  it  is  hence 
aly  that  all   societies  receive  their 
ement  and  consoiictation." 


Maria  Jerltza,  soprano,  appeared  In 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  be- 
fore a  very  large  s,nd  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. She  sang,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Eriiil  Polak.  the  great  air  from  Mas- 
senet's "Le  Cid";  Schumann's  "'Wid- 
mung";  tho  "Llebestreue"  of  Brahms; 
Strauss's  "Caecilie":  an  arioso  by  Dell- 
bcs,  "Thou  Great  Mighty  Sea";  "L'At- 
tente"  by  Saint-Saens;  La  Forge's  "I 
Came  with  a  Song";  Mrs.  Beach's  "The 
Year's  at  the  Spring,"  and  the  air 
"Face,  dio  mio"  from  Verdi's  "Forza 
del  Destin."  Of  cour-se  she  had  to  add 
many  more  songs. 

There  were  also  solos  by  Maximilian 
Rose,  violinist,  who  played  a  Handel 
Larghelto  arranged  by  Hubay;  a  Mo- 
zart-Kreisler  Rondo,  a  "Meditation"  by 
Tchaikowsky;  "Le  Coucou,"  by  Da- 
quln,  arranged  by  Manen,  and  Sara- 
sate's  Gipsy  Dances.  Since  the  audience 
wanted  more,  Mr.  Rose  played  two  ad- 
ditional pieces. 

Mriie.  Jeritza,  as  everybody  knows.  Is 
the  idol  of  at  least  two  opera  houses 
where  the  audiences  are  exigent,  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  state  establish- 
ment in  Vienna.  Since  by  all  accounts 
she  is  an  actress  of  skill,  with  personal 
good  ioolts  and  youth  in  her  favor  and 
a  bearing  both  dignified  and  gracious — 
not  every  opera  singer  makes  so  fine  an 
appearance  in  Symphony  hall — it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Mme.  Jertlza  is 
successful  in  pleasing  two  exacting 
publics. 

By  her  voice  and  her  skill  In  song, 
as  she  exhibited  them  yesterday,  she 
could  scarcely  do  it  alone.  An  opera 
singer  first  and  foremost,  no  doubt  Mme. 
Jeritza  needs  the  excitement  of  the 
stage  and  the  freedom  that  dramatic 
action  gives  to  produce  the  best  tones 
bf  which  she  is  capable.  Ill  at  ease 
through  the  early  part  of  the  concert, 
toward  the  end  and  especially  in  the 
Verdi  aria  she  was  able  to  sing  tones 
throughout  one  octave,  from  f  to  f,  of 
excellent  quality,  if  she  sang  them  with 
moderate  strength. 

Of  vocal  technique  Mme.  Jeritza  Is  not 
a  "  remarkable  mistress,  though  her  Mis  the  noble  d:iinp 
enunciation  of  English  and  German  is  itho  young  liero  u. 
commendably  distinct;  nor  as  an  in- 
terpreter is  she  notable.  But  what  does 
it  matter  ?  She  has  beauty,  charm  and 
personality,  and  her  stage  fame  is  wide 
enough  to  attract  a  vast  audience  dis- 
posed to  applaud  everything  she  does. 

R.  R.  G. 


Mollenhauer  Conducts,  f  rea- 
erick  Joslyn  Is  Soloist 


"What  is  or  can  be  more  silly  than  to 
je  lovers  and  admirers  of  ourselves? 
And  yet  if  it  were  not  so  there  will  be  i 
'"0  relish  to  any  of  our  words  or  ac-  ' 
tions.  Take  away  this  one  property  of 
a  tool,  and  the  orator  shall  become  as 
dumb  and  sUent  as  the  pulpit  he  stands 
in;  the  musician  shall  hang  up  his  un- 
touched instruments  on  the  wall:  the 
compietest  actors  shall  be  hissed  off 
the  stage;  the  poet  shall  be  burlesqued 
with  his  own  doggerel  rhymes;  the 
painter  shall  himself  vanish  into  au 
imaginary  landscape,  and  the  physician 
shall  want  food  more  than  his  pa- 
tients do  physic.  So  every  deformed 
Thersites  takes  liimself  tor  a  handsome 


At  the  St.  James  theatre  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer, gave  Its  sixteenth  concert,  with 
Frederick  Joslyn,  baritone,  as  the  solo- 
ist, and  a  program  that  Included:  J.  IC, 
Paine,  prelude  to  "Oedipus  Tyrannns"; 
Massenet,  recitation  and  aria  "Le  Rol 
de  Lahore";  Strauss,  waltz,  "Emperor", 
op.  437:  Raff,  symphony  "Lenore"  No. 
5,  in  B  major,  op.  177. 

A  program  from  the  concert  halls  Of 
the  late  nineties,  commencing  with 
Palne's  dark  and  melancholy  prelude  to 
Sophocles'  "Oedipus  Tyrannus,"  digni- 
fied music,  suggesting  tragedy,  yet  bare 
of  tlie  relentless  katharsis,  the  magnifi- 
cent tragic  irony  of  the  first  of  the  Sop- 
hoclean  trilogy.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  played 
it  wth  appreciation  of  its  gentler  epi- 
sodes, although  the  performance  was  at 
times  loose  and  lagging. 

In  his  excerpt  from  "Le  Rol  de  La- 
hore", Mr.  Joselyn  sang  decorously,  with 

most  resonance  in  his  lower  notes,  and 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tremont  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "Bachelors'  Brides,"  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  (with  five  scenes 
in  the  Dream  Fantasy  in  Act  II),  by 
■Charles  Horace  Malcolm.  Presented  by 
the  Malday  Producing  Company,  Inc. 
Produced  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  Feb.  2o, 
1325.  ,  ^ 

RoT>ert  Walter  Klngsford 

.M'ary  Bowing  Ottola  NeNmith 

Ca'pt    Percv  AshBeld  GeolTrjT  Kerr 

r.ady  Ashfleia:  Aline  McDermott 

Kev.  Thoai.-i8  Blaenlsey  1;"''^^^;  „  H 

CaOeiiue  Tweed  viun  l?«lf°^l'| 

Arart-H   OIyT«  Caldwell 

Mr.  Vhaiiuoev  nammcr  I'en  JobtiEon 

IMrs.  Cecil  Conibemere  Reatrloe  lerrj 

The  Karl  of  Allertoii  Horace  Sinclair 

'Mr   O-L-il  Couibemere  Charles  Bro«ii 

Layt  Post  Harry  Hwlsey 

This  comedy  is  really  a  farce,  com- 
pounded after  old  recipes  that  have 
served  playwrights  in  many  lands.  Nor 
is  the  idea  of  the  perplexed  hero  dream- 
ing fantasticallv'  at  all  new.  In  Boston 
"A  Beggar  on  Horseback"  is  still  play- 
ing, but  the  idea  was  by  no  means  orig- 
inated by  the  writers  of  that  amusing 
satire.  A  list  of  plays  in  which  actual 
cx'ents  are  shaped  curiously  by  the  sub- 
conscious mind  at  work  in  sleep  would 
be  of  some  length. 

The  farce  now  being  discussed  brings 
in  our  old  friend,  the  resourceful  valet 
(or  butler),  who  plays  a  prominent  part; 
I  another   old   friend,    the    baby,  whose 
parentage,   attributed   to     the  young 
]  hero,  temporarily  causes  consternation 
and  leads  to  ingenious  lying;  the  sport- 
ing  parson;   the   stage  American,   this  j 
time   one   that   prides   himself   on   his  i 
!  shrewdness  as  a  psycho-analyst.    There  | 
inider  whose   bed  j 
found   sleeping —  i 
how   and  why   he    was   found   there   is  ! 
1101  explained.    There  is  tho  innkeeper's  i 
du  lighter,    who,   at    the    farmer's,  ball. 
^^  li.ro  our  Iicro  Ashfield  danced  wildly,' 
:vas  as   radiant   as   a  Cleopatra.  The 
spectator  is  invited  to  believe  till  the 
end  draws  near  that  tho  baby  wa.s'  the 
result  of  the  dancing.     Even  the  ex- 
perienced butler,  Robert,   accepts  this 
solution.    Here  and  there  are  situations 
and  lines  in  the  dialogue  that  one  as- 
sociates  with   the   Palais   Royal.  It's 
a  hodge-podge,  often  amusing,  but  the 
company  playing  it  det^erves  a  better 
play. 

It  is  much  easier  to  praise  this  com- 
pany than  It  would  be  to  write  seriously 
and  at  length,  about  the  farce.    Let  thi.-^ 
be  said:   that  though  there  is  a  race, 
and  there  are  doubts  about  the  condition  i 
of  the  liorse  on  which  Ashfield.  Robert 
and    the    Rev.    Thomas   Blaenky  have 
bet.  the  horse  does  not  win.  contrary  to.| 
the    traditions    of   the    stage.     AVhat  i 
would  happen  io  the   farce  If  it  wf:-e 
not  performed  bv  the  players  who,  rnen 
and  women  individually  capable,  shine 
by  their  team  work? 

At  first  and  for  a  few  minutes  the 
lines  ivere  not  distinctly  heard,  possibly 
by  reason  of  the  nervousness  attending 
a  first  performance  in  any  large  city. 
This  fault  soon  disappeared,  and  the 
lines,  good,  poor^or  indifferent,  were  de- 
livered with  their  due  effect.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  speak  at  any  length  of 
jiliss  Terry  and  Messrs.  Kerr,  Kings- 
ford  and  Johnson,  for  their  artistic 
worth  is  known  to  all.  It  may  bo  said 
that  the  others  in  the  company  did  full 
justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  play- 
wright. 

Forgetting  the  comedy  itself,  one  re- 
members gt^alef uUy  the  portrayal  of  the 
butler  bjf'.iSfei  'Klngsford,  who  has.  as 


the  Aub- 

ntl'd'.-.   hijU'.o   1       1    U.hiivlor  thcro; 

Mr.  .luhnnon,  an  tho  Atnrrli  iin  Blzlnir  up 
VoiiiiB  Anlifld'l  when  ho  fliKt  inft  hlin 
and  IvlH  BUbeorjueiil  qiic:sllonln«;  the 
apparition  of  MUb  Drlollciia  an  Cleopa- 
tra in  the  droain,  a  fantasy  ingenlouiily 
.-oncelved  and  carried  out.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Kerr  fall  In  hhowing  the  anxiety,  per- 
iil'xMv.  dtKpaIr  of  ABhHold  from  the 
n  iho  biihy  wag  nont  In  as  a  wedding 
l.rr  i.  Ht.  Why  Catherine  b.>\ed  hfr  babv 
and  Mont  lilm  to  the  houao  In  not  ex- 
plained, but  If  everything  that  happen* 
in  a  play  of  tlil«  nature  could  caBlly 
he  expliilnod,  the  play  would  cease  be- 
ing a  farce. 

Tho  lurgn  audience  was  evidently 
amused,  and  the  performance^ was  ap- 
preciated. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

C0L0NIALr-"Kid  Boott,"  mu- 
sical comedy,  starring  Eddie  Can- 
tor ■with  Mary  Eaton.  Second 
•week. 

IIOLLIS— "The  Swan,"  Hoi- 
liar's  comedy,  ■with  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne.    Third  •week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Simon  Called 
Peter,"  dramatization  of  Keable's 
novel,    'fliird  -week. 

WILBUR— "Beggar  on  Horse- 
back," Kaufman  and  Comrolly's 
satirical  comedy,  •with  Roland 
Young.    Fourth  •week. 

MAJESTIC— "I'll  Say  She  Is," 
revue  starring  the  four  Marx 
brothers.    Fourth  -week. 

NEW  PARK— "Ne-w  Brooms," 
Frank  Craven  stars  in  his  o-wn 
play.    Last  week. 

SELWYN  —  "White  Cargo," 
Leon  Gordon  in  his  o-wn  play. 
Sixth  y/eek. 

COPLEY— "The  Torchbearers," 
satirical  comedy  by  George  Kelly. 
Second  -week. 


KARYL  NORMAN  IS 
KEITH'S  FEATURE 

I  Karyl  Norman,  "The  Creole  Fashion 
!  Plate,"  presenting  "The  Tuneful  Song 
I  Shop,"  heads  a  stellar  bill  at  Keith's 
'  Theatre  this  week.  Norman  is  as- 
sisted by  Keno  Clark  and  Bobbie 
'  Simonds.  The  act  is  beautifully  staged, 
j  The   costumes   are   gorgeous   and  the 

offering  is  unique. 
1  Anatol  Friedland  presents  a  minia- 
ture revue,  entitled  "AnatoVs  Affairs 
of  1920."  The  popular  composer  has 
divided  the  act  into  six  scenes.  Jazz- 
land,  Toyland,  Loveland,  Russia-Land 
and  Fried-Land. 

As  the  scene  titles  indicate,  ja/.z  and 
song  predominate.  Tho  young  women 
in  the  cast  are  comely  and  they  can 
sing  as  well  as  dance.  Priedland,  pre- 
biduig  at  the  piano,  works  constantly 
l|and  consistently  throughout  the  entire 

r'^Al  Herman,  in  blackface,  billed  as 
'"The  Assassin  of  Grief  and  Remorse, 
made  good  his  sobriquet.  In  an  up-to- 
date  topical  monologue.  Herman  takes 
the  foible.'i  of  the  day  and  with  clever 
lines  "puts  over"  an  unusually  clever 
i  entertainment. 

An  act  out  of  the  ordinary  was  the 
ono  offered  by  Billy  Hallen,  in  "It  s 
I  All  Applesausc."  He  is  able  to  con-  ; 
tort  into  most  alarming  and  at  the 
sajne  time  amusing  expressions.  Hallen 
has  a  line  of  patter  that  produces 
laughs  every  minute. 

Edwin  George,  a  clever  juggler.  Is  on 
the  bill.  He  sings  a  little,  talks  a  little. 
Boyd  h'ehter,  assisted  by  Jack  Russell, 
la  a  real  sa.xophone  virtuoso.  He  plays 
[several  other  musical  instruments  with 
skill.  Others  are  Margaret  Ste'ward 
and  Company  in  poses  and  the  Tom  | 
1  Davies  Trio,  sensational  motorists.    . j 

'GREED' FILMED  AT 

the    direction   of   Eric  ^o 
Scenario  by  Mr.  %oii  -  Gibson 

Mathis.    The  cast  is  headed  b  ^^^^^ 

Go^;land  as  Mce  rag^^;  ^ean  HershoX 
^.I™.sh.tr"c;.ester  ConkUn,  Dale 
Faller  and  Joan  Standmg^ 

^:^^^^a^'a!^pn;;J:trtl^ 
subtler  P'^y<=,*^°'^f'^,'"'Deairvl!ley  with 
cause  t^-"^'  '"Jte  Jght  instill  in  his 

^ily^?s^^%^\^|--;-,^^ 

rrrnniritrU^-'-onenne..  And 
he  has  succeeded. 
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From  th<i  first  JHtfoaXXctoi  y  glimpses  i 
of  the  buUock-Uke  McTeague.  stodgy,  | 
twcpt  by  sudden  and  incomprehensible  i 
passions,  yet  inflnitely  gentle,  through 
the  stages  of  his  slow  and  inevitable  i 
dissolution  to  the  last  dull  waiting  in 
the.  desert,   chained  to  his  dead  pur- 
suer, the  gold  spattered  on  the  cal<ed  i 
sands.  Jlr.  von  Stroheim  has  conceived  I 
largely,  and  In  the  round.  i 
He  has  never  allowed  'his  players  to  I 
become  one-streaked,  "movifj"  wise,  to  I 
assume  the  guise  of  the  trained  puppet,' 
to  preach  moralities  through  sub-titles; 
he  has  never  stooped  to  comic  relief.! 
Tet  there  is  humor  here,  rich  and  sub-  , 
tie;  in  the  voiceless  gaiety  of  the  be- | 
fagged  party   of   German  picknickers,  j 
carousing-    madly    on  merry-go-round 
and  in  the  shooting  gallery;  In  the  pom-  j 
pous  and  tragic  gait  of  the  wedding! 
party    led  by    the  stridulous  Junker 
father,  steeped  in  food  afterwards.  Here 
Is    a     civilization     and    a    piiilo-sophy  i 
summed  up   briefly   in  less  than  two 
hours,  harshly  at  tlnie.-*,  yet  never  ex- 
aggerated;   and    through   the   reels  of 
the  film,  human  beings  yield  to  the 
changes  of  circumstance,  live  in  a  per- 
petual flii.\.  never  static. 

jMcTeague     practises     his     trade  of 
"painless  dentistry"  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  early  20th  century,  an  un- j 
witting  quack;    falls   in   love   with  his  [ 
patient,  Trina,  whom  her  cousin,  JIar- 1 
cus,  glibly  and  in  a  moment  of  renuncia-, 
lion  prefers  to  him;  goes  through  the 
stages  of  courtship,  the  family  outings, 
the  tctc-a-tefe  on  the  stone  sewer  In- 
terrupted by  a  sudden  rainstorm  that 
leaves     McTeague     unabashed.  rain- 
drenched    and    passionate,    and  Trina, 
yielding,  uncertain,  ridden  with  inhibi-j 
^lon.  j 
•   Trina   becomes    the    possessor   of   a  I 
small  fortune  from  a  chance  purchase! 
of  a   lottery   ticket.   They   niarr>-  and 
Trina,    enamored   of   her   gold,  grows 
crafty,  miserly,  shrewd  in  the  closeting 
of  It.    McTeague  may  no  longer  practise 
his  profession,  warned  by  the  licensers 
of  the  city  through  the  wrath  of  :Miir- 
cus,  who  has  lost  the  fortune  and  Trina. 
Slowly,  they  become  estranged,  embit- 
tered, ugly,  McTeague  disheartened  by 
his  wife's   miserliness   and   refusal  to 
help  him;  and  Triaa.  undone,  by  her 
creeping  passion.  And  the  end  is  in  the 
de.?ert,   where   McTeague,   pursued  for 
his  theft  of  Trina's  gold,  unable  to  go 
further,  accepts  bis  fate. 

The   scenario   is   continuous,   despite  i 
the  necessary  cutting  that  reduced  the 
^Ini  almost  one  half.     Tliere  is  intet- 
l    llgence  and  brevity  in  the  use  and  tht  | 
'  writing  of  titles.    There  is  a  subtlety  in 
j  each  detail  of  the  direction,  in  the  use 
I  of  the  oat  suggestion,  although  this  has 
j  been    slightly    overdone,    in    the  elo-. 
!  quence  of  the  pantomime,  the  innuendo 
And  for  his  purposes  Mr.  von  Stroheim 
bad  an  e.-ccellent   cast,   from  the  Jlc- 
Teague  of  Gibson  Gowland  and  the  sup- 
ple Trina  of  Zazu  Pitts  to  the  least  of 
the  company.     Miss  Pitts,  for  to  long 
relegated    to    the    slight   roles   of  tin 
abused   slavery,   has   al    least    a  part 
worthv  of  her,  and  to  which  she  giver; 
richly  "of  her  keen  wit.  her  unerring  flair  , 
for    characterization,     her    sometlmet  i 
awkward  grace,  her  mobile  beauty,  at 
times  suggestive  of  T.illian  Glsh.   A  film  | 
'  rigorously    and    artistically    done,    yet  j 
!  condemned    to   tlin    lesser    light   of   a  , 
I  "second  run"  theatre.  | 
Klsewhere  on  the  progra,m.  there  was 
vaudeville  including  the  following  acts:  , 
"Seminary    Scandals,"    Creighton  ana 
l.ynn  in  "The  Follies  of  a  Side  Street  : 
''ooke.   Mortimer   and    Hai-vey   in  "A 
Kail  Game  in  the  Dark";  Haig  and  La 
\  ere.  Mabel  Drew  and  Rogers  and  Dor- 
icin  In  "Dance  Items."    E.  G. 

"NIGHTIE  NIGHT" 


tu'carry  out  tlie  pace,  and  here  there 
ii  scurrying  to  corners  for  a  flruil  cur- 

'^■Tlie  Misses  Stanley  and  Matthews 
have  shown  a  keen  Insight  Into  the 
technique  of  the  sUge.  True,  they 
have  had  recourse  to  the  convenient 
doors  of  stcreot\-ped  farce,  but  they 
have  made  their  exits  and  entrances  r.s 
a  part  of  tlie  logical  course  of  events 
and  tliere  Is  no  evidence  of  straining,  of 
irrelcvancies.  They  have  provided  a 
very  funny  dialogue,  situations  tliat  call 
for  tact,  for  effective  tableaux,  aJid 
these  features  have  been  met  admirably 
by  the  oast.  And  the  piece,  despite  the 
chorus  girl  running  amuck  in  screaming 
cerise  pajamas,  is  as  clean  as  the  driv- 
en snow,  the  title  of  Iho  farce  to  tho 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  piece  is 
so  complicated,  so  infinite  of  detail,  it 
Is  out  of   the   question   to  relate  the 
story  In  toto.    Let  us  be  content  to  say 
that  Trixie.  the  chorus  girl,  w-ho  liad 
just  married  for  the  second  time,  left 
her  husband,   and   he   left  her,  three 
hours  after  the  marriage  ceremony  Just 
bpcause  .■'he  liad  not  told  him  slip  had 
been  married  and  -Ji-as  the  mother  of  a 
child.     Billy,   an   old   friend,  raeanlfif 
I  well  enough,  himself  happily  married,| 
offers  to  help  her  and  bring  about  ai 
I  reconciliation.     And  there   the  trouble 
!  starts.     How  she  engages  apartments 
I  occupied  by  Billy,  how  she  is  oereft  of 
Iher  gown,  how  Billy's  wife  comes  on 
the  scene,  how  her  own  liusband  ap- 
peals to  Biily  as  a  friend,  how  she  is 
tossed  about  the  apartment,   how  she 
dives  into  the  oriental  rug  and  is  rolled 
in  its  folds,  how  she  hides  in  the  set 
tubs,  how  she  tumbles  out  of  tlic  pantry 
amid  a  carnage  of  crocker.v— all  tliis 
and  much  more  must  be  seen  rather! 
than   related.  [ 
Mr.    Nedell    played    Billy,    despite  :ij 
heavy  cold,  and  visualized  the  torment- 
ed soul  to  a  nicety.    Mr.  Pachards,  for 
once  seen  in  a  "stmight"  role,  was  the 
Jimmy    that    the    authors  themselves] 
might  applaud,  and  Miss  llitz  was  seen, 
as  .Mollie.  depicting  her  over  changingi 
moods  and  j->ctularice  to   the  point  ol 
I  conviction.     Bui  for   outstanding  fea- 
jlure   there    was    the    Trixie    of  Olive 
Bltikeney.    Hers  was  a  chorus  gli'l  ot'i 
the  phlegmatic  type,  po.-utive.  coinical,| 
insinuatiiigly  logical.  A  part  that  calledj 
for  nicetv  of  detail  in  which  the  actressl 
neglected  not  the  slightest  opportunity. 
Mr.  Dooley,  witnessing  tliis  character- 
ization, might  turn  to  his  friend  Hiu- 
nessey.  with  the  compliment;  "Hinnes- 
sev,  she's  a  'jool'"  And  thi.s  would  not 
be  cnougli.  T.  .\.  I'. 


I 


Mat- 
Godfrey. 


.0.  rranlie)  Ablotl 
..  .Bernard  Nedell 
'.  .Bobertai  Tjee  Clarl, 
..... .EUle  Hitz 

.Roy  BlUin 


ST.     JAMES     TOTATRE  -  Boston 
Stock  company  in  -NighUe  NlgW  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  and  prologue, 
Martha    Stanley    and  Adelaide 
thews.     Staged    by  Samuel 

'T^*  "^f  Olire  BUke,^ 

Trlxie  Lorraln*   „  irrankpl  Abloti 

Pullicnu  Twrter  

Bill,''  Me£f3t  

Ernbsttoe  Bare  

MoUle  Moffat  

Dr.  Bentl'"^  jobn  OoWer 

PnlUp  Burton  iiouston  Riel5ard> 

.Tlmmle  Bljloe   ..A-ona  Laju-,:' 

'^c  p;og;;m  has'lV  cc;n;edy,  but  the 

piece  is  not  long  under  way  ^^f-^-^Y  this! 
L  a  decided  turn  to  farce,   -""^  thH 
latter  phase  it  holds  unto  the  end.  Good 
old-fashioned  farce  it  i.,  and  tliere  is  a 
continual  uproar  on  the  stage  as^we 

in  the  auditorium.    The  prologue 
an  ingenious  idea,  for  the  exposition  on 
t  e  rear  platform  of  an  observation  car 

'      '"irllZi   ii  ^redllments.  in  up- 
^rr^'ut  sHuatlons!    The  third  act  fails 


Mr    Herkimer  Johnson  was  angered  ; 
by  a  quotation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Professor    Wilbur   C.    Abbott's  "New 
Barbarians."      Professor    Abbott  had 
quoted   from   a   hostile    critic   of  the 

"^'"Thls^'^st'^undifterentlated  herd  of 
good-humored  animals,  K"igl.ts  or 
Pythias,  Presbyterians,  standard  model 
Ph  D 's  readers  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Posi,  admirers  of  Richard  Harding 
dIvIs  and  O.  Henry.  "}^^^^''^ 
Y  M  C  A.  or  the  Drama  League, 
weepers  at  Chautauquas.  wearers  of 
badges.  100  per  cent,  patriotic,  '  etc. 

Mr    Johnson   remarked,    say  ratner 
spluttered:  "1  read  the  Saturday  Even- 
'  tng  Post,  and  so  do  over  2,250,000  men 
and  women.    I  gain  from  it  much  valu- 
able  information  about  contemporane- 
ous life  and   manners.    Take  /or  ex- 
ample Mr.  Earl  Derr  Biggers  s  thrilling 
\.  romance,  'The  House  Without  a  Key  — 
I  can  hardly  wait  till  Thursday  to  find 
out  who  killed  Dan  Winterslip.    In  the 
number  for  Feb.  28  Mr.  Biggers  repre 
sents    his    heroine— one    of    them,  for 
there  are  three  or  four  women  In  the 
stoi-y— this  one  is  Carlotta  Egan  and  >  ^ 
hope  John  Quincy  Winterslip  will  marry 
her— as  refusing  a  ride  In  an  automo- 
bile,  although  she  likes  the  young  man 
inviting  her. 

"  'I'm  sura  I'll  never  own  a  motor 
car,  Carlotta  said,  'and  It  might  ma,ke 
me  discontented  to  ride  in  one.  Tlie 
trolley's  my  carriage,  and  It's  lots  of 
fun.  One  meets  so  many  interesting  j 
people.'  ,  ,j| 

"What  do  you  say  to  thatr  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  "Is  not  Carlotta  the  I 
heroine?  Did  ever  girl  answer  in  that 
fashion  except  in  a  novel? 

"There  are  other  good  stories  in  this  , 
number,    "Almost    a    Gentleman'    and  1 
'Parleyvoo.'    I'.m  not  speaking  of  the  so- 
called  serious  articles  by  Messrs.  Her- 
gesheimer.  Child,  Roberts,  Williams  and 
oUiers.  As  for  me,  I  stick  to  the  stories, 
love  stories,  crook  stories,  Mr.  Cohen's  | 
1  negro    yams.      I'm    not    a  magazine] 
hound;  I  must  be  careful  In  my  expen- 
Idltures;  but  when  I  liave  a  spare  niclcel 
I  know  where  to  put  It  for  mentaJ  im- 
provement. 

"Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  woman 
speak  contempttiously  of  'the  sort  of 
people  that  eat  rice  pudding.' 

"Well  I  like  rice  pudding  v.-hen  I  can 
"et  It;  in  fact  I  am  addicted  to  It.  but 
it  must  have  plenty  of  raisins  and  not 
all  of  them  at  the  bottom,  ifore  than 
once  I  have  eaten  rice  pudding  with  a 
copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  open 
on  the  table.   They  w«nt  well  together. 


PROFESSIONAL  WHI8KERAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Poor,  blind,  deluded  undergraduates: 
They  perjiire  their  souls  to  obtain  per- 
mission fiTom  co-ed  college  authorities 
to  visit  Boston  on  Saturday  night.  Tliey 
rack  their  frail  bodies  on  the  cushion- 
less  acco.mmodations  of  the  Elevated; 
they  overrun  their  allowances  that  the 
price  of  Sympliony  concert  admission 
may  be  met — all  to  find  a  liappy  hunt- 
ing ground  well  stocked  with  "Beavers" 
and  to  play  the  noble  game  they  pour 
into  town  from  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, mind  you — from  the  seats  of 
learning  famous  throughout  this  great 
American  republic  as  the  very  hotbeds 
of  whlskerage. 

We  adjure  you,  sir,  point  out  the 
error  o»f  their  way.  Show  them  that 
when  simultaneous  conception  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  the  safety  razor  cleared 
society  of  its  facial  underbrush,  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  opened  their  doors 
to  the  refugees  and  made  free  a  place 
for  tho  ibearded  intellectual.  Let  these 
young  people  see  that,  as  it  was  then, 
1  so  Is  it  now;  the  academic  pasture  Is 
'  the  outstanding  place  where  a  man  may 
I  safely  park  with  his  personal  "cxcel- 
I  sior." 

•    In  return   for  shelter   from   hungry  ^ 
;  eteel,  they  are  not  without  their  uses  on 
I  the   field,   those  hairy  shrouds.  They 
'  serve  to  distinguish  the  begrimed  pro- 
■  fessor  of  chemistry  from  the  Janitor  of 
:  the  engineering  buildings.    They  effect 
'  those  .':avlngs  on  haberdashery  expendi- 
'  tures  which  are  vital  to  the  scholar's 
slender  budget.     Last,   but  not  least, 
they     form     most     admirable  media 
through  which  the  New  England-born 
Instructor  in  foreign  tongues  may  filter 
his  native  twang  and  have  it  emerge 
purified  and  sweetened  in  the  liquid  of 
Italian,    or   the    guttural    of  Teutonic 
dialect. 

So  then  we  find  beards  In  countless 
numbers  at  learning's  shrine.  There  jet 
Tyrus  and  the  others  seek  them  out  and 
hunt  them  down  by  day,  in  fair  battle, 
and  on  their  own  ground.  In  that  way 
tt'e  shall  keep  the  intermission  at  a 
Symphony  concert  safe  for  the  visiting 
artist  or  the  stray  pedant;  we  shaU  not 
'  xnake  of  it  a  beaverish  shambles. 

Peabody.         INLVTTHBW  ROGERS. 

IN  A  NEW  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Stork  is  the  translator  Into  Eng- 
lish of  Bengt  Berg's  "The  Motherless." 
He  ought  to  be  alble  to  do  something  for 
them. 

BUT  O  THE  DIFFERENCE  TO  ME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Allow  me  to  add  to  your  learned  dis- 
cussion of  trousers  on  Feb.  24  the  dis- 
tinction between  trousers  and  "pants" 
as  given  to  me  by  an  old  Dartmouth 
graduate. 

A  student  of  his  time  asked  the  pro- 
fessor of  English  the  difference.  The 
professor  replied:  "If  you  go  to  our 
local  tailor  and  ask  for  a  pair  of  'pants' 
he  vrin  charge  you  $3.uO.  If  you  ask  for 
a  pair  of  trousers  he  will  charge  J'ou  $5. 
Ergo,  the  difference  bet^veen  trousers 
und  'pants'  is  $1.50."  Explicit? 

.  CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 
Taunton. 


Goo.se  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  sto- 
ries, to  my  children  for  all  the  reformers 
and  factifiers  In  the  world.  Mother 
Sackville  is  going  to  have  a  very  devil 
of  a  time  of  it  with  her  children  If  she 

I  doesn't  do  IlkewiM! 

,  ^Kew  Tork.        ALLEN  McQUHAB. 
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As  the  World  Wags: 

Xow  that  Trinity  College  of  North 
Carolina  has  received  those  millions 
from  Mr.  Duke,  it  can  start  a  co-educa- 
tional department  and  call  it  "Duke's 
Mixture."  E.  Q.  McBILLOW. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Re  the  "Pedal  Legaments"  on  Charles 
street:  it  is  true  that  the  sign  i.'!  still 
there,  but  with  what  adifterence.  'miere 
that  humble  nickel  once  stood,  a  bit  of 
paper  is  now  pasted  which  reads  "Ten 
Cents."  There  is  nothing  left  in  the 
world  that  you  can  buy  for  5  cents  ex- 
cept a  yeast  cake,  and  there  isn't  the 
kick  even  in  that  that  there  used  to  he. 

JIT.  VERNON  VILLAGE. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

If  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin.  syntactolo- 
glst  and  Rhadaraanthinc  solecide  of  your 
columns,   is  disturbed  by  a  harmless, 
necessary   compound   like  two-trouser, 
he  is  succumbing  on  tlie  first  lap.  There 
Is  still  a  long  stretch  liefore  the  bell 
rings  for  the  final  circuit.  i 
Just   to   help   the   runners   on   their  | 
course,  w  ill  he,  Mr.  Byington,  or  other  j 
;  benevolently  truculent  guardian  of  our  i 
i  waywardly  Inclined  speech,  tsll  us  how  | 
a  two- months-old  baby  becomes  a'two- 
;  year-old  child.  Or  doesn't  it? 

SILCOX  BASSETT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mother  Sackville  Stoner  maintains 
that  a  cow  can't  Jump  over  a  fence,  let 
alone  the  moon.  I  once  had  a  cow,  a 
very  fine  cow,  that  could  jump  any 
fence,  and  stone  walls  as  well.  When  it 
comes  to  a  cow  jumping  over  the  moon, 
it's  all  In  the  way  you  look  at  the  cow. 
Doesn't  our  Mother  Goose  slayer  real- 
ize that? 

I'd  like  to  recommend  to  Mother  Sack- 
ville Stoner's  perusal  some  of  the 
rhymes  and  folk  tales  of  the  land  of 
my  birth,  Ireland.  She  might  find  them 
hard  to  understand.  But.  like  all  things 
Irish,  when  you  come  to  know  them 
they  are  very  enjoyable.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  tell  them,  and  all  the  Mo'her 


this! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Georglna  Shaylor,  contralto,  sang  la*t 
night  In  Jordan  hall  with  France! 
Weeks  playing  her  accompaniments. 
The  program  read  as  follows:  Spohr, 
"Rose  Softly  Blooming";  Horn.  "I've 
Been  Roaming";  Scarlatti,  "O  Cessate 
ai  Piagarml";  Pergolesl,  "Se  tu  m'aml, 
80  Bospirl";  Jensen,  "O  lass  dlch  halten, 
gold'ne  Stunde";  Tchaikovsky,  "Er 
llebte  mich  bo  sehr";  Brahms,  "Melne 
Liebe  1st  gruen";  Faure,  "Claire  d« 
lune";  Pierne,  "L' Adieu  Supreme"; 
Iveroux,  "Le  Nil";  Carpenter,  "The  Day 
Is  No  More";  Shaw,  "The  Bubble 
Song";  Dunhill,  "The  Cloths  of  Heav 
en";  Martin,  "Come  to  the  Fair. 

When  we  were     young    and  were 
doomed     to     the     study    of  Nathan 
Richardson's  "Method  for  Piano  Play 
Ing,"  a  maiden  aunt,    to  broaden  our 
musical  taste,  would  play  Beethoven's 
"Dream"  waltz,  "The  Wrecker's  Daugh- 
ter" quickstep,   "Falling  Leaves"  and 
"Shower  of  Pearls."  She  would  also  ning 
songs  that  were  then  popular:  "Love 
Not,  Ye  Hapless  Sons  of  Clay,"  "Leon 
ore,"  and  Spohr's  "Rose  Softly  Bloom 
ing,"  the  song  at  the  head  of  Miss  Khay- 
lor's  program.  It's  a  simple,  pretty  .song 
and  our  aunt  sang  it  simply  and  sweet- 
ly. 

Miss  Shaylor  sang  tt  as  If  't  were 

charged  with   esoteric  meaning.  Too 
often  a  singer  shows  a  certain  profi- 
ciency in  the  mechanism  of  vocal  art, 
but  Is  a  dull  Interpreter,  singing  one 
song  after  another,  the  same  grist  com- 
ing from  a  smoothly  working  mill.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  singer  sins,  as  Miss  Shay, 
lor  sinned  last  night,  from  over-Inter- 
pretation.   Spohr's  little  song  assumed 
portentous  proportions.    Every  phrase, 
every  note  was  Interpreted;  so  were  the 
periods,  semicolons  and  commas  of  the 
musical  sentences.    And  with  this  re- 
sult: the  melodically  rhetorical  line  was| 
constantly  broken,  and  when  there  was 
cause   for   legitimate  expression 
expression  was  lost. 
What  was  true  of  her  reading 
1  Spohr's  music  was  true  of  many  songs 
that  followed.  Take  Horn's  joyous  out- 
I  burst  The  song  were  treated  as  If  it  were] 
a  litle  dramatic  cantata.  It  was  not  so 
distorted  by  rhetorical  embellishments 
as  Spohr's  suffering  rose,  but  there  was 
not  the  unsophisticated,  frank,  straight- 
forward delivery  demanded  by  the  music 

^'irmUrbe  said  by  Bfiss  Saylor's 
man--'  friends  In  the  audience  that  it 
her  'anxiety  to  sing  continually  with 
great  expression"  was  a  fault,  it  was  a 
step  at  least  in  the  right  direction:  and 
why  should  a  step  a  few  feet  over  the 
line  he  censured?  The  answer  is:  Be- 
cause the  singer  thus  laid  herself  open 
to  the  suspicion,  no  doubt  an  errone- 
ous suspicion,  of  affectation.  A  singer 
who  Is  faultless  in  technic  and  nuU 
in  the  art  of  interpretation  is  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  the 
hearer.  A  singer  who  exaggerates  and 
over-emphasizes  so  that  legitimate  ef- 
fects are  absent,  though  her  vocal  re- 
sources might  otherwise  obuln  them, 
6hou:d  consider  her  ways,  study  re- 
pose, poise,  the  true  value  of  musical 
phrases  as  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the 
poet  and  the  composer. 

Twelve  Books  of  Martial's  "Epi- 
grams." translated  by  J.  A.  Pott  and 
F.  A.  Wright,  with  introduction  by  the 
latter,  form  a  stately  volume  added  to 
the  "Broadway  'Translations,"  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  of  New  Tork. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  volume  does 
not  contain  the  verses  on  the  public 
shows  or  the  13th  and  14th  books  of 
epigrams,  which  are  „merely  mottoes  or 
devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  offered 
-  to  friends  or  distributed  at  festivals,  as 
this  one  accompanying  a  wallet:  "This 
wallet  entreats  that  it  may  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  the  beggarly  food  of  a 
long-bearded,  half-clad  philosopher,  or 
serve  as  pillow  to  his  mangy  dog." 

But  the  twelve  books  of  epigrams 
are  given  intact;  though  some  of  the 
j  poems  are  not  translated,  the  original 
I  Latin  stands  on  the  page:    The  good 
I  Jesuit     Matthew     Fvadcrus  annotated 
'copiously  the  epigrams  in  a  huge  folio; 
but  he  omitted  the  text  of  many  of 
them.     Bole  praised  Francois  Sylvius 
for  an  edition  by  which  scholars  could 
profit  without  being  corrupted  by  the 
poet's  impurities.    There  was  a  Vene- 
tian gentleman  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
who  on  his  birthday  solemnly  burned 
the    ivorks    of    Martial;    not  through 
squeajnishness,   but  as  a   sacrifice  to 
the  memory  of  Catullus.    Ralph  Waldo 


lt»t  of  books  th»t 
iided  MartlRl's  "BIHt 
giv  uii,  II  graplilo  ilcsnrJpll«n 
I   Ui'e  and   iiiann(ir«,   but  the 
>.noi/id  adde-l  that  these  nii-.n- 
vsonuttlnifN  iKiU.    Byron  spoUO 
V  of  the  eptfnanis  us  "nause- 
•  1  hr  told  of  youne  l>or\  Juan's 

•  as  tauffht  from  out  the  beat 

lion, 

>;.itcil    hy    laarnsd    nien,  who 

I  ously,  ft'oni  out  the  schoolboy  s 
I  vision. 

rosaer  partF;  but,  fearful  to  de- 

t> 

tholr  modest  bar4  by  this 
oMilssion, 

1  pltjlnB  sore  his  mutilated  case, 
.  only  add  thoni  all  In  an  ftppondix, 
ijh  Pitvos,  In  fact,  the  trouble  of  an 
Index; 

'at  one 


oil 


there  ■we  have  them  all 
fell  swoop," 

tpad  of  belne  scattcr'd  through  the 
pajccs; 

stand  forth  marshall'd  In  a  hand- 

sonx**  troop, 
!  nii'ct        Ingrenuous  youth  of  fu- 
I  tiire  ages, 

some  less  risid  editor  shall  stoop 
I  call  them  back  Into  their  separate 

.  a  of  standinff  staring  altoff»ther. 
-  .rilcn  sroCts— and  not  so  decent, 
lither."  \ 


■  ,  ,,  .  .      .r.i   l^i    I  : 

Ai  iu<-nU>.P-.  , 
And  you  llvo  in  a  nat  near  I'arK  Lane, 

ii  appe»rB. 
Your  father  I  know  ^*a3  a  native 

Thaino, 

jVnd  your  simple  old  mother  Irom  Som- 

eruet  camo; 
Vet  thouifh  you're  as  English  oa  honest 

Queen  Be&a, 
As  'chtrl'  Knd  'moii  ohou,'  all  your  men 
you  address." 
And  so  Mr.  Pott  In  "The  .\e  wsniontrer" 
("In  PhllomuKum"— In  ^vhloh  PhllomuH 
Is  shown  trying  to  secure  a  dinner  by 
InvejitiuK  news  and  rclalllnK  H).  we 
VKHil  of  l.'erdlnana's  design  dlacusKcd  in 
HulKarla,  Halff'a  la.st  dispatches,  'how 
nianv  pounds  maize  or  meat  America 
has  Lent  to  us."  the  next  Nobel  av,-ards, 
"etc.,  etc.  ^^^^ 

The  two  translators  more  than  once 
arc  delected  skating  dexterously  wer 
M  thin  ice  To  thoao  who  cry  out  ug-alnst 
even  thia  dexterity,  let  us  reocoTimcnd 
Marlial's  lines,  "Ad  castara  Matronam, 
as  translated  here: 

TO  A  MATRON 
"These  pages  v,-cfO  not  meant  for  yoj. 

That  was  distinctly  understood, 
Yet  you  are  reading  them— I  know 
You  would. 

"Dear    prude,    througrh    iimny  plays 
you've  sat, 
Read  on.  nor  fear  my  coarsest  verso; 
The  scene«  you  often  okuckle  *t 

1    Aro  worse."  .  „ 


Wright,  editing  this  voliimo  of  the 
i  •  av  tr«nsIatlons,  does  not  men- 
"former  translations  or  Byron's 
P.;s  on  the  unnamed  edition.  He 
-  that  Martial  wa.f  an  extreme 
•;  that  he  shrank   from  nothing 
si-,  "and  consequently  many  of  his 
l  es  are  extremely  offensive  to  a  deli- 
Bil"  reader."   Ifo  adds:  "But  the  blame 
ici  them,  if  blame  mu.'^t  be  allotted— 
Er  his  volume  they  are  mostly  left  in 
lir  original  L.atln— does  not  rest  sole- 
>,vUh  Martial;  part  must  be  a.^slgned 
Itcthe  realistic   method,    part  to  the 
man  character,  .-ind  part  to  life  It- 
} "    The  objcctionftble  epigrAms  did 
"  shock   that    exquisite  gentleman, 
ly,  the  vounser,  who  mourned  the 
1  til  of  Martial  as  a  true  friend.  "He 
^•e  me  what  ho  could;  he  would  have 
en  more  If  ho  had  been  able."  One 
.1  fors-lve  the  poet  everything  except 
bJ  vile  attack  on  -the  character  of  Cor- 
[i:ia,  the  mother  of  tho  Gracchi.  Julia, 
■wife  of  great  Pompey,  the  noble 
lllrtla,  wife  of  Brutus;  nor  did  he  spare 
llcrotfa.    Yet  this  same  Martial  wrote 
It;  beautiful  poems  on  the  death  of  11 1- 
Eroilon. 


1,1,  l.xnd  lMn.,,w.l.  II' 

,  ',,11     .-.luhHshod  his  poHltlon  H«  one 
!i.  r,nnklMg  virtuosos  of  J'^;; 
K  „«ratlon.    \VhMi  Ih.^  great  broU* 

^u„  nV.i.owitsrh,  ^ho,  o" 

„l.  l,ll„dnosi..  could  be  of  no        "  «  «° 
,M.  .ounlrv.  went  lo  .Tapan,  f""„f'"^ 
n,..re  .-amo  to  the  mlted  hta     .  He 
iilready  been  heard  In  F."f-t"ii- 

-^.9*  — 

TO  QUINCY  KILBY 

now  fan  t  best  p'tpresa  my  apprecla- 
,  n  ,Tr  your  verses,  "The  shows  we  us^d 
to  see  "  thLn  by  a.klng  where,  now  one 
vould'flnd  Ihe^athos,  »|.''°„-<' °'^f, 
of  I„a  I'erlrhole  In  her  ^9. 
<.„er  anmnt  Jo  Jure,  quo  J«  ^Jme  etc 
1  am  contldent  from  your  Pl^'^^'K  ; 
vou  hoard  Almee-I  rejoice  that  hor 
n.emory  Is  .till  f'*^'-^"^'- qj^^.timKR. 

Does  "Old-Timer"  know  "Tn  Memorl-  ' 
am-Jacques  Offenbach,'  by  A.  V^-  >\  at- 
rous? 

The  fan  no  longer  flutters 

And  the  whisper  knows  conlr,.., 

For  the  full  contralto  utters 
The  better  of  I'erlchole. 

But  the  critics,  clever  people. 
They  laugh.   You're  light,  so  llght- 

(And  so's  the  rain  on  the  steeple. 
And  the  leaves  that  lift  at  night.) 

And  Chopin,  Wagner,  Handel 
(Outgrown  the  Southern  crew) 

Are  stars.    Your  fame's  a  candle 
Death  quenched  in  snuffing  you. 
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[n  these  epigrams  we  meet  all  sorts 
id  conditions  of  men,  from  the  Em- 
iror  to  the  crook:  from  Pvegulus,  the 

I  eat  orator,  to  the  "recltator,"  the 
aateur  poet  who  bores  his  friends  by 

citing  his  verses.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
right's  Introduction; 
'We  visit  the  baths,  public  and 
Ivate,  each  with  Its  own  regular 
lentele,  and  watch  the  masseurs 
lolatlng  and  rubbing  down  their  cus- 
mers,  while  sly  thieves  look  for  tholr 
)portunUy  to  filch  some  bather's 
ywa.  "We  sit  among-  the  audience  In 
le  theatre  and  smile  as  Leltus  or 
ceanus,  the  two  chief  ushers,  touch  ^ 
)me  upstart  on  the  shoulder  and  eject 
im  from  the  rows  of  seats  reserved  for 
mators  and  knights.  We  smell  the 
Jor  of  the  circus  mingled  of  the  blood 
r  slatn  animals,  tho  scent  of  liquid 
iftron  and  cinnamon,  and  the  press  of 
le  great  crowd.    And  finally  we  hear 

II  tho  gossip  of  the  town;  the  shameful 
ehavlor  of  the  priests  of  Cj-bile,  the 
nfortunate  accident  that  befell  an 
;truscan  at  the  sacrifice,  how  one  boy 
■as  killed  by  a  falling  icicle,  another 
,y  a  snake  lurking  within  a  hollow 
tatue,  how  a  tame  lion  mauled  the 
;lrcu8  attendants,  how  a  hare  escaped 
inharmed  from  the  arena."  Martial's 
■vlt  Is  always  light,  sparkling,  keen;  the 
ihorter,  the  more  biting  In  attack,  with 
he  sting  often  reserved  till  the  last 
.vord;  tv.-o-line  pieces  that  are  so  per- 
fect that  they  defy  translation. 


The  motto  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
oichestra's  program  this  week  is  "Made 
in  Germany."   Weber  began  an  opera, 
"The    Three    Pirates,"    but    he  never 
finished  It.    His  widow  insisted  mat  he 
did;  that  Weber  took  the  complete  work 
Ito  London  when  he  brought  out  there 
hlsv  "Oberon";  that  the  score  was  lost  | 
In  the  confusion  attending  his  death; 
but  this  story  is  hardly  credible.  Meyer- 
beer was  asked  to  complete  the  work. 
He  promised  to  do  so,  but  finally  said  he 
was  too  busy.  Jules  Benedict,  a  pupil 
Weber's,   refused.      Finally  Weber's 
[grandson  persuaded  Gustav  Mahler  to 
put  the  opera  in  shape,  and  "  was  pro- 
'duced  at  Leipsic  in  1888.    Mr.  Knus 
sevitzky  has  put  the  Intermezzo  fiom 
the   opera   on   the   program    b*!!  /'  ^ 

piece  is  wholly  W'^h'^l^^,,^^ '^^v'n^^f  Ya  e  i 
Seidl  brought  it  out  in  New  York  late 
in  1888  Mr.  Krehbiel  then  declared  that  j 
it  could  not  be  by  Weber,  Gern^^n  , 
critics  have  been  of  the  same  ^'^  l^"'^"  : 
The  symphony  will  be  the  t.iua  oy  , 
our  old  friend  Johannes  Brahms  'Ihe  ; 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn  s 
,„er  Night's  Dream"  will  be  followed  ■ 
bv  the  Prelude  to  the  third  act  of  The 
Mastersingers."  The  concert  ''i"  /"^ 
with  the  Dance  of  S.alome  from 
;  -Lss's  opera.  It  might  be  a  P' ensure 
t„  hear  the  music  Glazouno^'  wrote  for 
this  dance  in  the  play.  U  would  surely 
1  bflnteresting  if  during  the  performance 
ot-  SU^ax's's  music  this  week  room  won  d 
Ibe  made  on  the  stage  for  ^n  i^lr^P^^d 
Lancer— with  the  permission  of  the  cen 
'sd"-^or  there  might  be  a  portrayal  of 
the  dance  on  the  screen. 


But  for  all  the  fan  ne'er  lutt";; 

And  the  whisper  knows  contiol. 
When  the  full  contralto  utters 

The  Letter  of  Perlchole. 


Notes  and  Llne.^:    , 

The  comic  and  sentimental  songs  of 
ISRD  and  that  period,  as  sung  In  c  r- 
cu!fes    by  nnn.strels,  theatre  cpmpa^Oes 
and  at  popular  concerts,  were  a  .hade 
rougher  than  the  similar  songs  of  to- 
day    This  chorus  ca.me  from  a  c>rcus 
clown  while  the   Mormons   still    flour- | 
Ished  in  Salt  Lake  City:  ] 
Old  Brigham  Young  has  twenty  wives,  j 
While  I'm  content  with  one;  I 
Old  Brigham  says  he's  bound  to  go  j 
The  whole  hog  or  none.  j 
The  songs  imported  from  the  Lon- j 
don  music  halls  were  not  rough.      The  I 
Man  in  the  Moon,"  "Up  in  a  Balloon  \ 
and    "Champagne    Charley,"    sung   by  | 
Lvdia  Thompson's  troupe  or  Emtly  bol-  j 
done's    could  be  heard  by  a  man  and  | 
his  daughter  without  offense.    So,  too,  ■ 
of  "Sarah's  Young  Man,"  "The  Charm- 
ln='  Young  Widow"   and  "The  Fellow  1 
That  Looks  Like  Me."    Not  so  of  the  , 
present-day  New  York  output.  Then 
there  were  the  Lingards,  with  "On  the 
Beach  at  Long  Branch." 

The  Vokes  family,  doubtless  well  re- 
membered by  Jlessrs.  Kilby,  Ryan  and 
Robinson,  were  always  a,mu3ing,  and 
no  listener  had  occasion  to  wince.  I 
wonder  if  either  of  the  above-named 
delvers  in  the  past  recalls  the  gifted 
Holmaiis,  brothers''  and  sisters  from 
England,  the  Holman  opera  company, 
which  played  for  years  at  the  Royal 
Lyceum,  Toronto? 

WILLLA.M  B.  WRIGHT. 


Folk  Song;  Pantonil,  I»a  Mottr 
las,    Ali>prto   Sarll;    The  LU' 
h.  rrt'R  Song,  WattB;  By  a  '^""^'i-'.^V.. 
p.  thway,  Grtffei;  Carmenclta,  RepP«r. 
Tile  Changeling,  TItcomb. 

(me  phraue  of  tho  Weber  recUatlve 
was  enough  to  .how  that  In  M'"  ^fl 
Almeida  a  slngor  of  "n"*"?;' 
had  com.,  to  a  hearing.  MIse  d«  Al- 
meida \H  blessed  with  an  exceedingly 
pretty  voice,  a  light  "^P™"",  °'  '"r,*' 
range,  with  low  notes  of  «'_<l«"Khtf"lly 
individual  timbre,  a  medium  very] 
warm  and  full,  and  h  gh  no^«  »;J 
tholr  best  Btrong  and  clear.  Except 

for  an  occasional  uneasy  tone  at  the 
transition  from  medium  to  head,  nh* 
has  developed  a  singularly  even  scale, 
a  Bcale  most  singers  might  envy. 

She  sings  with  a  smooth  legato  and 
!a  neat  attack.  For  distinctness  of  enun- 
ciation, the  distinctness,  furthermore,  | 
that  enhances  rather  than  damages 
beauty  of  tone.  Miss  da  Almeida  has 
few  singers  to  equal  her,  even  among 
artists  of  note.  She  has  Indeed  ao- j 
quired  an  admlraWo  technique. 

Ot  a  musical  nature,  o"»  .""^^ 
she  has  also  acquired  niuslclanshlp.  She 
feels  the  force  of  rhythm;  she  i« 
tlve  to  the  proper  shape  of  a  melody 
within  a  still  "^^"'L.Ht^f 
she  colors  her  tones  to  fit  the  or>Mt  ot 
a  song  or  phrase.  One  Principle  of  good 
singing  she  has  made  her  own  which  es 
caiis  too  many  people,  that  of  singing 
for  the  most  part  In  a  tone  of  [""^^a^* 
.force    which    can    be    diminished  or 
strengthened  at  will     Her  .f 
I  its  best  is  so  agreeable  that  Miss  de  Al- 
melda  will  be  wise  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  monotony  by  Indulging  too  frequently 
In  a  pianissimo  almost  bodiless,  to  use 
It  must  be  a  temptation.  It  makes  30 
fine  an  effect  and  travels  so  ea.sily. 

It  is  a  temptation  also  to  run  on  too 
long  about  Miss  de  Almeida's  charming 
slnilng.  For  as  well  as  voice,  tech- 
nique, intelligence  and  musicmnsliip 
iTlas  a  quickness  of  fueling  wWch 
lends  life  to  all  she  ^^"^f'-f^J"^^ 
humor  for  folk  songs  and  A'-nolJ,  ^ax. 
delicacy  and  fancy  for  La  Flule, 
coquetry  where  It  is  called  for,  the  ele- 
ment of  exoticism  needed  In  Mr.  Tlt- 
"omb's  Gipsy  song,  true  poetry  for 
Duparc.  Deeper  emotions  she  did  not 
approach  last  night 
presently  will. 


no    doubt  she 


The  large  audience  liked  her  much. 
Several  songs  she  bad  to  /epeat,  in- 
cluding   Mr.    Repper's    grace  ul  Car 
mencita."    Mr.  Repper,  as  we  1  as  Miss 
de  Almeida,  was  heartily  applauded. 

smgulari;  beautiful  accompaniments 
from  Mr.  Levine  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  occasion.^  ^  ^ 


/ 


Is  JIartial  translatable?   In  the  Bohn  . 
edition  there  are  translations  by  many 
hands,    including    verses    taken  from 
manuscripts  of  Eiiijabeth's  reign.  There 
are  many  names  of  translators;  even 
Elphinston  Is  not  ignored.      The  epi- 
grams are  translated  first  oi  all  Into 
English    prose,    but  when    a  faithful 
traislation  was  deemed  Intolerable,  the 
Italian  of  Graglia  was  used.    The  editor 
of  the    Bohn    translation   objected  to 
French  translations  from  1655  to  1813: 
"None  of  them  have  used  the  least  re- 
r.nement  and,  Indeed,  have  sometimes 
rather  exceeded   their  author    in  his 
worst    properties."      Ha    might  have 
added  that  Menage  said  the  title  of  the 
Xbhe  de  Marolles's  translation  should 
liave  been  "ijpigrams  Against  Martial." 

Mr.  Wright  in  his  translations  often 
turns  tho  Roman  into  an  English  epi- 
grammatist. Note  these  lines  from  "To 
a  Lady  Who  Apes  Foreign  Fashions,"; 
which  is  "In  Laeliam  '  in  the  original 
(X.  ST): 


Burton  Holmes  will  talk  about  the 
French  and  the  Italian  Riviera  and 
nicture  it,  tomorrow  night  and  &atur 
div  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall,  and  on 
RTtCrday  morning  at  Tremont  Temple 
Edward'^Howard  Griggs  ^^iH  lecture  on 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "the  Democratic 
American." 

Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison  will  play 
music  for  two  pianos  in  Jordan  hal 
Saturday  afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Hersey's  school  fund. 

Next    Sunday    afternoon    Mr.  Glgli, 
tenor  of   the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
•11   oino-  fnr  the   first  time  In 
rosfon^a"  t  r^Symphony  hall  concert, 
assisted  by  Beatrice  Mack  soprano^ 

At  the  St.  James  Theatre,  the  same 
affe'rnoon,'the  People's  ^^-g^XvIri 
chpstra  will  play  music  bi 
(Symphony  No.  S).  Smetana  (The  Mol- 
dau),  Lewis  (Symphonic  Prelude  to  A 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon")  ^-"^  (^habrler  s 
••-Bspana."  Germaine  Schn  tzer  wm 
pfay  Franck's  Symphonic  Vacations  for 
the  piano.-  Stuartjlason  will  conduct. 

Next  Sunday  night  Abraham  Halto- 
wltsch,  the  blind  violinist,  will  be  heard 
at  the  Copley-Plaza.  ,  ,  ,  . 

"Mr.  Haitowltsch  lost  his  ^^sM^^ 
early  childhood,  as  a  result  of  a  fall 
thit  paralyzed  the  optic  "^^ve  and 
caused  total  blindness.  As  a  child,  he 
'anmsed  himself  with  a  -^f-^^^^^- 
clo^ed  an  intense  passion  for  music. 
Af^r  a  prehmlnary  training  -^  ^^om.u. 

„f  small  towns  of  KUSbia,  t-e 

°"as  °ent  o  L^^^tiagrad  to  sludy  Through 
^pe^ral  decree  he  was  adniitted  to  the 
imperial  Conservato.  v  ot  Mumc  ir 
which  he  WAS  gradual-'  ^'t"  the  ni„i 


Many  of  the  songs  sung  in  London 
music  halls  and  not  imported  were 
decidedly  rough.  See  George  Moore's 
"Confessions  of  a  Young  Man"  and 
\V.  R.  Titterton's  eulogy  of  Marie  Lloyd 
in"From  Theatre  to  Music  Hall." 


P.  H.  B.  sends  to  The  Herald  the  s'mg 
(.f  The  Two  Bad  Men  sung  by  Marie 
Williams  and  William  Gill  in  "Babes  in 
the  Wood,"  concerning  which  there  has 
been  discussion  In  this  column. 
"It's  two  bad  men  we  are 
From  the  West  we  came  afar 
And  we  beat  our  way  from  there  upon 

the  cars; 
We've  of  pistols  half  a  score 
And  of  knives  as  many  more 
Which  we  carry  In  our  pantaloons  and 
coats. 

CThorus 

"With  our  bowie  knives  In  belt. 
Our  presence  many  felt 
By  the  odor  of  the  crime  which  round 
us  shoots;  i 
And  of  us  it  may  be  sung  . 
Tha'  if  we  should  not  be  hung  \ 
I    You  can  bet  that  we  will  die  game  in 
^  our  boots." 

JUDYSlALMODA 

accompaniments  of  Henry 
was  her  program: 

Recitative   and   aria  from 

Castro."  Weber;  JI^EnJei- 
nlng  Cloud,"  Horsman;  sea  Shen.  En.eL 

^^^^\rV."Ta"^--  Oeorges; 
mise    en  dan8e,_Bax, 

Galantes 


son. 


Fetes 


^"'^    '^rhnf^'InvlTatlo-n-au  Voy- 


I  Mr.  George  Washington  Adams  Lee 
is  greatly  perplexed  by  a  clause  In  the 
personal  Exemption  and  CredlU  Bec- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Tax  Instructions. 
The  clause  relates  to  changes  In  the 
status  of  a  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  ■ 
''*We  publish  Mr.  Lee's  letter  verb, 
let  lit. 

Water  As  the  World  Wags: 
1  I  was  marled  twrlce  las  year  the  first 
time  on  February  13  to  a  light  Jamaica 
Lai  what  alnt  no  ways  cuUud,  but  I 
Uovered  later  she  was  alreade  marled 
L  another  man  so  of  coars  that  doan 
ioount  no  ways  and  den  on  May  23  1  took 
i-  Wldder  Woman  what  had  som 
propty  to  wife  an  she  runned  oft  an  left 
when    she    hearde   I  ,  ■^"''^i^ 

marled  to  the  light  Jamaica  gal.    So  is 
Tmarled  or  alnt?    An  do  I  have   o  pay  | 
Taxes  as  marled  or  ^'"S"'""?  Will  you 
splaln  what  It  means  on  the  Tax  BlanK 
i  when  It  say  In  case  tho  status  of  a  tax- 
payer changes  during  the  taxab  »  year^ 
the  personal  exemption  shall  be  the  sum 
.of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  JIOOO  as  the  number  of  monttis 
I  during  which  the  taxpayer  was  single 
I  bears  to   12  months,   plus  an  amount 
I  which  bears  Uie  same  ratio  to  t2500  as 
the   number   ot  months   during  which 
the  taxpayer  was  a  married  person  liv- 
ing with  husband  or  wife  or  was  head 
of  a  family  bears  to  12  months. 

Yours  truly  respectuiy 

Geo.  Wash.  Adams  L«e 


p  S  The  Jamaica  gal  done  come 
back  on  m.e  November  19  with  twlnses, 
both  dependent.  Was  1  exempt  or  Is  IT 
I  gets  $28.50  a  week  cleaning  fish  an 
Saturday  afternoons  off. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  first  time  I  was  In  Lowell  i 
asked  a  bird  If  he  knew  where  the 
postofSice  was.  "Sure,"  says  he,  and 
went  on  his  way.  BONES 

Our  friend's  experience  was  like 
that  of  Thackeray,  who  said  to  a 
Bowery  B'hoy:  "I'd  like  to  go  to  such 
and  such  a  street."  To  which  Mose 
I  answered,  "Why  In  hell  don't  you  go 
there,  then?" 


A  an 

WHY  NOT  SLEEP  AT  HOME? 

(From  thi  Everelt  EnllKhtener) 
Rev.  Mr.  Haynes  Is  minister  of  the 
First  Unlversallst  Church,  Lowell.  Tou 
will  want  to  hear  that  address.  Quite 
certain  that  our  friend  and  brother 
will  let  you  go  to  sleep. 


SHAKES  AND  QUAVERS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
■Quakes   In   the   old  Bay   State?  My 
word ! 

The  thought  Is  utterly  absurd. 
This  heavy  trucking  on  the  road 
Makes  -Atlas  grrumble  at  his  load. 
Cambridge.  R.  K.  OLOGIST. 

HOLBEIN    AND  ERASMUS 

As  the  World  Waes: 

In    your    enfertalnlng    comment  on 
Erasmus's    "PraUa    of    Folly."  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  "the  pictures  etched 
by  Holbein"   for  Mr.   Covicl's  reprint, 
lioubtless  the  word  "etched"  Is  merely 
a  slip  for  "sketched,"  as  Holbein  made 
no  etchings  and  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries translated  his  drawings  Into 
that  medium.    He  did,  of  course,  fur- 
nish many  designs  for  the  wood  cut- 
ters (Formschnelder)  and  his  most  In 
telllgent    cutter,    Hans  Luetzelburger, 
Just   barely   rescued    from  anonymity 
,  and  no  more,  now  shares  a  little  of  his 
master's  fame  for  his  •n'onderfully  sen- 
sitive cutting  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
series.    But  that  Is  another  story. 
'    "What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  whether 
i  Mr.  Covlcl  had  reproduced  those  lively 
•and    humorous    pen-and-ink  sketches 
drawn  by  Holbein  himself  on  the  broad 
margins  and  even  Btraggling  over  the 
notes  of  Erasmus's  own  copy  of  the  "In 
Praise  of  Folly"  now  In  the  Basle  mu- 
seum.    If  so,   the   sentence  "and  has 
added  Mr.  Angarola's  conception  of  the 
period  and  drawings  by  way  of  con- 
temporary comment  by  Gene  Mnrkey, 
Esq.,"  becomes  more  ominous.  For  on 
the  title  page  of  this  unlcjue  volume  one 
reads    In    IGth    century  handwriting 
"Erasmus  possessed  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment this  copy  of  the  'Morla'  drawn  In 
10  days."  Certainly  let  Erasmus  speak 
again  through  the  lusty  tongue  of  White 
Kennett  and  by  the  vigorous  pen  of 
Holbein,  but  why  In  the  name  of  Folly 
drag  Angarola  and  Markey  back  Into 
the   scene?   Could  they,    for  example, 
show  as  delightful  and  naive  a  touch  as 
Holbein  did  in  drawing  his  two  donkeys 
rubbing  against  each  other  to  Illustrate 
Erasmus's  figurative  expression  on  flat- 
tery— "Mutuum  Mull  Scabunt?"  Or  what 
conception  of  Mr.  Angarola  could  equal 
the  comical  grandeur  of  Folly  and  the 
expressive   twist   of   her  hand  as  she 
descends  from  the  lecturer's  chair  while 
her  listeners  gaze  after  her  in  wonder- 
ment. O.  PIP. 

We  quoted  "etched  In  the  author's 
time"  from  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Co- 
vicl's reprint.  Mr.  Pip  will  find  the 
picture  of  the  two  asses — "It  Is  pleasant 
to  see  how  the  asses  rub  and  scratch 
one  another" — on  page  89.  We  do  not 
find  the  picture  of  Folly  descending  from 
the  lecturer's  chair.  Mr.  Markey's  11- 
Itstratlons  are  certainly  not  In  keeping 
with  the  text.  We  should  prefer  the  re- 
print Illustrated  only  by  Holbein,  though 
it  seems  ungracious  to  find  any  fault 
with  this  handsome  reprint  of  a  book, 
delightful  in  the  original  Latin  and  in 
old  Kennett's  English.— Ed. 

THAT  EARTHQUAKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Hero  is  an  earthquake  reaction  that 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  Otto  Grow.  I 
asked  a  lady  yesterday  If  she  had  not 
been  alarmed  by  the  quake.  She  thought 
a  moment  and  then  said  J'0>-fully:  "Now 
I  remember!  My  chair  began  to  go 
round  In  circles,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'oh,  bother!  this  is  another  bilious  at- 
tack.' "  B.  C. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  listening  enraptured  to  the  loud 
speaker  yesterday  morning  telling  how 
to  make  something  tliat  had  butter  and 
sugar  and  a  teaspoonful  of  this  and  a 
tablespoonoful  of  that — and  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  loud  speaker  stopped  and  still 
talking  in  a  beautiful  ladylike  voice 
said:  "I  will  read  now  a  letter  from  a 
mother  who  says  that  her  children  de- 
mand a  better  solution  of  their  origin 
than  the  silly  story  about  the  stork.  I 
told  her  ' 

FOR  SALE— OUR  BEIAUTIFUL  RADIO 
BET  complete.  R.  H.  L. 


A  PAIR  OF  CORDUROYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  great  cycle  of  the  styles  has 
come  upon  us.    The  prep  schoolboys  are 
taking  to  the  almost  forgotten  corduroy 
trousers.    Nlneteeri'  years  or  so  ago  they 
were  quite  the  mode  with  well-dressed  I 
college  cubs.    I  don't  know  where  this  I 
kind  of  pantaloons  were  originated,  but  i 
I  like  to  think  it  was  In  San  Francisco. 
After  the  earthquake  the  town  was  a  ] 
mass  of  debris,  and  corduroy  seemed  to  j 
,  be  the  only  clo'Lh  that  would  stand  the 
1  harsh    treatment    of    the    millions    of  | 
'  broken  bricks   that  lined  the   streets.  ] 


1  aoae  were  tne  aays  when  wide  cuffs 
v.ere  affected,  and  they  apparently  grew 
wider  the  farther  West  one  went.  Some 
of  the  Fillmore  street  sporting  fraternity 
wore  them  six  Inches  deep.  Since  peg 
bottoms  were  also  in  vogue,  the  pants 
looked  like  inverted  tents. 

The  real  doggy  lads  had  their  cu^ 
faced  with  leather.  It  gave  a  certain 
Mexican  vaquero  effect  that  somehow 
wasn't  so  inappropriate. 

WILLIAJVI  L.  ROBINSOX. 


BORN  FOR  HIS  JOB 

Mr.  F.  E.  Penn,  Jr,  Is  the  passenger 
representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road system.  Pennsylvania  building, 
Washington,  D  O. 


18THC0NCER1 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ISth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con-  ! 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.    The  program  was 
as  follows:   Weber-Mahler,  Intermezzo 
from  "The  Three    Pintos";    Br.ahnis,  , 
Symphony  No.  3,  F  major;  Mendelssohn, 
Frherzo  from  the  music  to     A   Mia-  i 
summer  Night's  Dream";  Wagner.  Pre- 
lude to  Act  III,  "The  Masterslngcrs  of 
Nuremberg":  Strauss,  Salome's  Dance 

''°^'?el;'en'd?in':  in  1S2C.  left . his  opera 
"The  Three  Pintos,"  unfinished.  He 
had  storped  working  on  it  some  years 
letore,  apparently  having  lost  Interes., 
but  two  vears  before  his  death  he  spoke 
of  completing  the  score.  At  the  wish 
of  his  grandson,  who  wrote  a  new 
libretto  ba.sed  on  the  old  one,  Gustav 
Mahler  utilized  and  revised  Weber's 
sketches  and  without  doubt  wrote 
original  music  for  the  opera^  which  was 
produced  at  Leipsic 


  1S88. 

The  Intermezzo  was  written  by  Mah-  I 
ler  Weber  left  no  sketch  that  even 
sugcested  it.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  "intermezzo  Mahler  wrote  measures 
In 'the  manner  of  Weber's  bravura 
nourishes,  but  the  prevailing  harmonic 

and  melodic  schemes  and  the  Instru-  j 
mentation  are  not  In  Weber's  vein.  The 
music  Is  light  and  pretty,  well  suited 
to  a  comic  opera;  to  put  an  audience 
In  good  humor  at  the  beginning  of  a 
concert.  (Glinka's  overture  last  week 
served  the  same  purpose.)  It  was 
played  In  a  graceful  and  sparkling 
manner,  with  effective  finesse. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  a  remarkable 
Interpretation  of  the  symphony  by 
Brahms.  Some  might  argue  against  It 
bv  reason  of  certain  "liberties"  taken, 
but  If  Brahms  had  not  Intended  his 
music  to  be  so  Imposing,  so  poetic 
with  Its  "respet.table  melancholy'  In 
the  third  movement,  so  charged  with 
v.-ealth  of  Interesting  details,  he  should 
have  so  Intended.  We  have  heard 
many  performances  of  this  symphony. 
We  were  present  In  Berlin  when 
Brahms  conducted,  and  the  perform- 
ance was  the  dullest  of  them  all.  He 
simply  beat  time,  but  his  facial  expres- 
sion was  beatific. 
It  was  a  pleasure  yesterday  to  hear 


en^e  rfcj^j'CtU  lU  n.s  lnterprei:ii!ori. 

We  cannot  applaud  Jhe  incredibly  slow 
pace  at  which  the  prelUde  to  the  third 
act  of  '  The  Masterslngers"  was  taken. 
The  performance  dragged.  No  body  of 
singers  could  have  sung  with  any  ef- 
fect the  choral  greeting  to  Hans  Sachs. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky took  this  extraordinarily  slow 
tempo  to  emphasize  the  brilliance  and 
dash  of  the  opening  measures  of  Sa-  | 
lome'a  dance,  which  followed,  but  if 
Strauss  gained  thereby,  Wagner  suf-  « 
fered. 

There  was  a  dazzlngly  virtuoso  per- 
formance of  the  Scherzo  by  Mendels- 
sohn, who  is  now  treated  with  almost 
reverential    respect    by    some    of    the  j 
French    ultra- moderns.     Mr.    Laurent,  : 
the  excellent  flutist,  distinguished  him-  ' 
self  HO  greatly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rise  twice  from  his  seat  in  acknowleug-  j 
ment  of  applause. 

The  curious  thing  about  Salome's 
dance  a."  conceived  by  Strauss,  Is  that 
the  music  is  never  sensuous,  never  vo-  } 
luptuous,  never  sensual.  It  Is  glittering 
and  exotic  enough,  possibly  oriental  In 
its  languorous  first  theme,  but  there  i» 
no  Irresistible  quickening  of  the  senses. 
This  music,  not  thematirally  conspicu- 
ous, but  Ingeniously  orchestrated  as  a  j 
tour  de  force,  as  far  as  seductiveness  is  i 
concerned,  might  accompany  Salome  as 
represented  in  old  windows  of  stained 
glass  and  in  ancient  Illuminated  manu- 
script, walking  on  her  hands,  clad  dec- 
orously and  without  thought  of  the 
seven  veils  to  be  thro^vn  oft  to  excite 
the  neurotic  Herod  and  thus  cost  John 
his  head.  The  magnificence  of  the  per- 
formance could  not  conceal  the  Inherent 
poverty  of  the  music. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week, 
for  the  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town. 
The  program  for  March  20  and  21  will 
be  as  follows:  Roland-Manuel,  Sym- 
phony from  (or  overture  to)  "Isabella  et 
Pantalon"  and  "Tempo  di  Ballo";  Bor- 
chard,  "L'EIan";  Caplet,  "Eplphanle," 
for  'cello  solo  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Be- 
dettl,  violoncellist):  Tchaikovsky,  Sym- 
phony No.  5. 


the  opening,  fiery  measures  thundered 
forth.    For  In  this  symphony  Brahms 
storms  and  rages  as  well  as  sings.  The 
purely  Ivric  passages  were  treated  lov- 
ingly, and  the  transitions  from  force  to 
tenderness  were  shrewly  managed.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky    believes    in    giving  the 
players   freedom   of  expression   In  ro- 
mantically   lyrical    measures;    liberties  J 
in  tempo,  breathing  (as  if  they  were 
singing),  punctuation  of  phrases.  His 
scheme     of     contrasts,     of  preparing 
changes  of  mood,  of  building  climaxes 
Is  carefullv  thought  out,  but  in  perform- 
ance there  is  the  effect  of  spontaneity. 
And  so  In  the  Interplay  of  wood-wind 
Instruments,   where   in   this  symphony 
there  is  too  often  hurried  and  jumbled 
complexity,  there  was  for  once  delight- 
ful clarity.    Brahms  has  been  accused, 
and  in  many  instances  justly,  of  over- 
elaboration  in  the  development  of  his 
thematic  material;   of  treading  water, 
as  It  were,  until  he  could  swim  boldly 
to  the  next  thematic  recurrence.  Yes- 
terday his  technical  padding  was  made 
interesting;  it  had  color  and  life.    In  a 
word,  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
symphony  was  emotional.    If  it  did  not 
follow   in   all   respects   the  Brahmsiao 
"tradition,"  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
tradition.    It  may  be  questioned  wheth- 
er Brahms  himself  had  any  fixed  ideas, 
any  Draconian  laws  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  one  of  his  work.s.  Tradi- 
tions are   born   after  the  composv  Is 
dead  so  he  cannot  protest  against  them. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
disciples  of  a  master  seldom  agree  as  i 
to  his  precise  words  even  when  he  Is  I 
alive.     Take,   for  example,  Wagnerlari  j 
"traditions"    concerning    the    tempi   of  . 
pages  In  "The  Ring,"  "Tristan,"  "Lo-  j 
hengrin."     Were    Richter,    Levy    and  | 
Mottl  ever  in  agreement?    Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  Interpreted  Brahms's  symphony  | 
as  it  appealed  to  him.    The  great  audi-  | 


A  tew  days  ago,  writing  about  Eras- 
mus—did anyone  during  his  life  call  him 
"Rastus"? — we  attributed  Malvollo's 
famous  remark  about  the  soul  to  Sir 
Toby  Belch.  Why?  Sheer  carelessness, 
dear  sir.  We  knew  better.  The  wonder 
is  tliat  we  did  not  put  the  speech  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  _  And 
we  could  not  say  In  defense,  that  "Mal-^ 
volto"  and  "Belch"  are  spelled  ^e  same 
way  but  pronounced  differentlj^ 

Richard  Grant  White  called  the  trick 
of  thus  blundering  "heterophemy," 
writing  or  saying  one  thing  when  think- 
ing and  Intending  something  else.  It's 
a  high  sounding  name  for  carelessness. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Whiting  In 
his  effort  to  put  "Ben  Jonson"  Into  his 
delightful  column  although  the  linotype 
persists  In  spelling  "Ben's"  surname 
"Johnson" — a  clear  case  of  "Too  Much 
Johnson."  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Herki- 
mea-  Johnson  never  appears  In  print  as 
"Jonson."  The  linotype  probably  thinks 
It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  take  liber- 
ties with  the  name  of  the  world-famous 
sociologist. 

For  many  years  we  have  tried  to  put 
the  word  "professorial"  Into  this  col- 
.  umn.    The  word  always  comes  out  "pro- 
j  fessional."   Probably  It  will  this  morn- 
ing. 


AN  IDEAL  CONCERT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  the  announcement  of  the 
New  Jewish  Forum  published  In  a  Boa- 
ton  newspaper: 

"There  wlU  be  a  musical  pl'ogram 
each  night  from  8  to  8." 

This  Is  about  the  rlglit  length  for 
some  musical  programs. 

N.  H.  asks: 

■What  Is  this  woman's  business? 

"I  am  a  woman.  I  am  looking  for  a 
partner,  for  the  essential  to  finance 
wholesale  connections  with  other  things 
In  which  I  am  now  Interested.  This 
will  require  $5000.  Best  of  references 
furnished.   Address  —  ." 

THE  SECRET  PLEASURES  OF  THE 
WATCH  AND  WARD  SOCIETY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  recent  resolution  of  the  so- 
ciety: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Baylies  Allen  from 
the  active  presidency  of  this  society,  the 
people  of  the  New  England  states  suf- 
fer a  loss  which  It  Is  our  duty  and  our 
pleasure  to  record." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  this 
choice  bit  to  your  joyous  column. 

J.  W.  S. 

THE  CLAMOR  OF  THE  CLAMMER 

(For  As  tbe  World  Watm) 
The  oyster  rests  serenely  In  his  geologic 
bed- 
He  needs  no  -voice  to  champion  his 
will— 

Because  our  health's   defenders  have 
emphatically  said 
That  his  germ-transporting  Qualities 
are  n'l. 


But  his  brother-ciam,  the  wanderer.  Is 
.  a  very  naughty  lad. 
For  he   loads  himself  with  typhoid 
_    germs  that  kill. 
Arid  the   'ooard  of  health  admonishes 
that  digging  claims  Is  bad — 
Ilenoe  the  clamor  of  tlie  clamraer  will 
not  still. 

The  Clara,  who  does  not  genuflect  to 
health  department  laws. 
Moves  to  beds  where  rank  Infections 
make  hira  111, 
But  his  sturdy  Independence  must  be 
curbed  and  given  pause 
Or  the  cifimor  of  the  clammer  will  not 
still! 

— H.  A.  J. 


HE  ONCE  LIVED  HERE 
As  the  World  Wags; 

To  some  ot  us,  who,  like  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  have  been  reading  Earl 
Derr  BIggers's  "Houso  Without  a  Key," 
the  story  presents  a  mystery  quite  as 
engrossing  as  the  enigmatical  murder. 
Why  does  Mr.  Blggers  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  Boston  and  at  Boston  insti- 
tutions? Why  does  he  regard  as  piffling 
every  one  of  the  traditional  preoccupa- 
tions of  Beacon  Hill?  Why  has  he 
never  detected  a  single  primitive  pas- 
sion flaming  under  our  biled  shirt- 
bosoms?  In  short,  what  did  Boston 
ever  do  to  Mr.  Blggers? 

One  can  but  conjecture  that  It  ■was 
something  pretty  -fierce.  Perhaps 
precious  portion  of  his  play,  "Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,"  was  deleted  by  a 
watchful  maj-or,  for  the  good  of  our 
souls.  Or  were  not  mayors  so  watchful 
then,  or  our  souls  so  fragile?  Perh.ips 
Mr.  Blggers  was  locked  up  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace,  or  something.  Or  per- 
haps he  was  fined  once  for  spitting  on 
the  sidewalk.    Who  knows? 

Obviously  he  believes  that  no  Bos- 
tonlan.  no  mere  pork-and-beaner,  could 
have  killed  Dan  WIntersllp.  And  so  I 
am  betting  on  Cousin  Amos,  who  may 
have  been  transplanted  long  enough  to 
have  learned  a  little  something  of  what 
red-blooded  men  may  feel.  In  Hawaii, 
of  course;  never  In  Boston.  And  if 
Cousin  Amos  killed  Dan  Wintersiip  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  the  very  best 
reasons. 

But  what  about  the  mystery  of  Mr. 
Blggers?   -Who,  ah,  who  will  solve  that? 
Jamaica  Plain.  B.  W,  GOULD. 


No,  Mr.  Gould,  the  sour  Ajnos  was  not 
the  murderer.  The  mystery  was  solved 
last  Thursday,  and  now  every  one  Is 
saying:  "I  knew  Jennlson  did  it."  Mr. 
Blggers  put  up  many  misleading  sign- 
posts in  the  course  of  his  story.  Did 
any  Chinaman  ever  talk  as  Chan  talks? 
"Gentleman  I  meet  once  say  Boston  are 
like  China.  The  future  of  both,  he  say 
lies  in  graveyards  where  repose  useless 
bodies  of  honored  guests  on  high." 
Why  should  Mr.  Gould  be  disturbed  by 
Mr.  Blggers  poking  fun  at  Boston?  Is 
Boston  a  sacred  city?  Would  Mr.  Gould 
have  Mr.  Blggers  caught,  brought  to 
Bo?ton  in  chains,  and  then  hanged  or 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  at 
high  noon  on  Boston  Common  with 
amplifiers  to  carry  far  his  groans  and 
yells?  Stay— we  remember  that  many 
respectable  persons  were  horrified  be- 
cause fun  was  made  In  verse  of  Presi- 
dent CooUdse.— Ed. 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

As  the  World  V»  ajjS: 

The  Lawrence  bootlegger's  plan  of 
earning  around  apparatus  so  that  he 
might  distil  at  his  customer's  house  has 
its  parallel  In  tlie  Malta  custom  of  lead- 
ing milch  goats  before  the  door  of  pro- 
spective purchasers;  the  latter  can  thus 
insure  the  mUk  being  fresh  and  from  a 
healthy  animal.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  more  than  did  tho  agri- 
cultural department  years  ago.  It  made 
researches  on  the,-n"st  productive  breed 
,of  goals  and  selected  that  of  Malta  A 
1  consignment  of  these  goats  it  dlstrlb- 
'uted  through  the  country  and^  w.«ti 
only  learned  the  cause  of  a  mystercus 
disease  on  the  ship  and  where  the  Boats 
had  arrived,-  viz:  that  Malta  eoats  are 
the  hosts  of  the  parasite  causing  Malta 
fever,  which  latter  fact  had  been  well 
known  before  the  above  Unportation. 
'Worse  poisons  lurk  in  new  liquor  dls- 
'  tilled  under  the  absence  of  precautions 
'  made  Impossible  by  the  Lawrence,  and 
similar,  methods. 

I    Boston.  CHARLES-EDWARD  ABB. 

"along  RIVIERA" 

I     The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  !I- 
'lustrated  travelogue  last  night  In  Sym- 
I  phony  Hall  was  "Along  the  Riviera. 
I    Starting  from  Marseilles,   where  _  the 
audience  went  with  him  by  the  as- 
censeur"   up   to  the   church   on   high.  , 
from  which  there  was  a  noble  view.  Mr 
1  Holmes  showed  the  Chateau  d  If  from 
which   Dumas's  hero.  Edmond  Dantes. 
made    his    famous    escape.     Then  tr, 
Cannes  with  views  of  the  foolish  battle 
of  flowers.    Grasse  is  the  place  where 
perfumes  are  distilled.     Then  came  a 
succession  of  beautiful  views.  Havln;,- 
•Mlmbed  to  Gourdon  and  dropped  down 
to  the  Wolf's  Gorge,  the  spectator  '^f" 


uiiii.,    ana    ihon    ina.le  h\-< 
rite  Carlo,   with  Impresdlve 
;  scenery  alonR  the  different 
,.   ..  „.  iipproaoh.     "bitfle  Africa"  l» 
|fi"ir«iiitly  a  rl'<ll(htftil  place  to  live  In 
m>  c;in  nflford  a  villa.    James  Gor- 
Bennett  thought  bo;  and  so  does 
It    ("oiint  fl'Harnoni-ourt.  an  Austrian 
[^,.•tlf  man.    deprlv(>d    by    the    war  of 
fv  ythlnt  »ave  his  charmlns  dwelling 
'  n. 

onta  Carlo  at  length  wa.^  reached,  I 
fieen  In  every  way  witft  one  sa^  | 
i.\  ptlon.  It  Is  not  allowed  to  take 
^hugrapha  of  the  gamblinf;  halls  ex- 
|e  when  they  are  empty.  Truly,  a 
ifhtfu)  provision  for  those  who  do 
.  wrllh  to  be  seen  In  their  home 
ipa  at  the  tables.  Picturesque  scen- 
of  the  Riviera  was  shown  at 
.^Cth  until  San  Remo  came  Into 
ki|it,  th*  town  where  the  real  Italy 
(Jns, 

■r.  Holmes  besran  his  talk  with  a 
jiiuphrase  of  that  admirable  saylnsr: 
ri  0  would  be  endurable,  were  It  not 
[foilts  pleasures."   »f  thousands  a!onK 
Tl   Riviera  find  It  unendurable  wlth- 
i  ■<  pleasures.    Mr.  Hol.mes  waa  In 
tlcal  mood,  which  added  to  the 
audience's    enjoyment.  Monte 
cave  him  a  text  for  ,a  sermon  on 
luff.    He  pointed  his  moral  by  re- 
is  his  own  experience  after  he  had 
In-nted    an    "Infallible"    system,  by 
■1-h  he  thought  ho  could  rival  "the 
1.    who  broke  the   bank  at  Morta 
f  ao." 

audience  was  not  only  «nt«r- 
ka-9d  last  night;  It  gained  Information 
|l-nirted  In  a  pleasant  manner.  A.nd 
;  1  e  were  many  feasts  for  the  eyes. 
I'Y  travelogue  will  be  repeated  chls 
tfmoon.  The  subject  of  the  one  next 
vtji,  the  last  one  of  the  regular  series, 

II  be  "Czecho-Slovakla." 
,  ii  Friday   evening.    March  20,  Mr. 
Htnea  will  repeat  "Immortal  Rome"; 
,fn  Saturday    afternoon,    March  21, 
i-Sltierland."  P.  H. 

li  a  curious  experience  this  talk-n;; 
nt^tolank.    unsympathetic    disks    for  | 
aollcastlnir    informal, on.  mlsinformri- . 
..It  solid  chunks  of  wisdom  or  foolish, 
ist    A  pianist,  who  has  played  for., 
frodcastinu;,  tells  us  that  she  is  then  | 
y  nervous  than  when  ishe  faces  an  j 
viaice  in  a  concert  hnll  and  is  sure 
r-she  Is  then  playing  to  some  friends. 
. -.dcastinsr.  she  misse-;  the  sight  of  j 
(at  and  eyes.  , 
"it  there  are  writers  lor  newspapers  j 
,lh  If  they  suddenly  become  aware  >it 
(lu  act  thai  their  articles  will  be  read 
_.  19  morning  are  111  at  ease;  their 
Iras  work  sluggishly  and  perfuncto- 
mU\  A  good  many  years  ago  a  brilliant 
Ionian  tried  hs  hand    at  writing 
';;isms  fur  The  Herald.    He  was  au 
!■  taot  in  the  dramatic  department. 
1  r  the  play  he  would  write  a  spark- 
1  review,  road  It,  and  throw  it  into 
iJ.vaste  biLsket.    A  second  review  was 
iilf  thrown  aside.    A  third,  matter-of- 
(  rather  dull  read  ng,  went  to  the 
>:  posing    room    and,  published,  at- 
■ciei  little  attention, 
e  asked  him  why  he  was  not  satis-  | 
t  with  the  first  or  the  second.  He 
i:    "I  was  afraid  the  reatlsi's  of  The 
:ald  would  think  it  foolish  and  the 
i:ager  of  the  the.Ttre  might  not  like 
.The  play  is  stu;!id,  but  the  audi- 
n;  laughed  and  aipplauded.  When- 
it  comes  over  me  that  my  reviews 
..•  be  read,  1  am  weak  and  shy.  It's 
ariiwful  thought  that  men  will  read  the  , 
iiKt  morning  what  you  write  at  night." 
e  did  not  have  the  heart  to  repeat 
Vid«rbllt's  famous  remark  about  the  j 
pi  lie.   A  reviewer  should  say  of  his  i 
aide  what  Mo".art  said  of  one  of  his! 
oiras:    "1  wrote  it  for  my.self  and  a 
I  f« 
is-. 


(gave  to   their  amusing  and 

satlrii  .  an-d  we  fall  to  see  any 

reason  toi  ili"  tltlo.  Tlie  proverb  la  a 
very  old  one.  You  will  (liid  It  in  the 
faurth  edition  of  Ray's  "Complete  Col- 
lection of  Engll.Mi  Proverbs"  (1708)  : 
"Set  a  begffar  on  horseback,  and  ha'M  a 
gallop."  Claudlan  expressed  the  same 
thought :  ".\sperlU8  nihil  est  hum-Ill  cum 
surglt  In  altum."  Tlio  French  say: 
"There  Is  no  pride  to  be  compared  to 
the  enriched  beggar,"  and  the  Italians; 
"The  ennobled  peasant  will  not  own  his 
kindred  or  parentage."  But  tlio  more 
common  form  of  the  KngliMli  saw  was 
quoted  by  William  Cobbett  In  his  "Po- 
lltkal  Register" :  "Set  a  beggar  on 
horseback,  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil." 
It  t'-iic  that  In  th«  comedy  'the  hero 
when  he  weds  In  his  dream  a  rich  girl 
Is  most  unhappy  and  Is  unable  to  com- 
pose music.  Thi.us  perhaps  he  may  be 
.said  to  be  on  horseback  and  riding  to 
■the  devil.  The  application  of  the  pro- 
verb in  this  Instance  seems  to  us  far- 
fetched; but  what's  In  a  title?  Artemua 
Ward  lectured  on  "The  Babes  In  the 
Wood"  and  In  the  course  of  the  lecture 
never  mentioned  them. — Ed. 

QUEST 
(For  A«  tbe  World  M'as») 
I  quested  for  God. 
All  the  world  over, 
They  said.  He  Is  here,  He  Is  there, 
God  Is  a  rover. 

I  asked  the  sea-surges,  ■ 
I  knelt  to  the  hills—  ' 
Spring  came  to  my  garden. 
In  a  bed  of  blue  squills.  1 
I  looked  from  my  window, 
One  Aprilly  day, 
And  there  in  my  garden 
I  saw  God  at  play. 

MONTAGNA. 


friends."  And  in  1925  this  opera 
ecognized  throughout    the'  musical 


a  masterpiece. 


I.  X  Scaliger  found  fault  with  Mon- 
t^'ie  because  he  had  written  that  he 
plierred  white  wine.  Not  that  the  es- 
s?lst  should  have  preferred  wine  when 
iMs  red  within  the  cup,  but  that 
>5itague  should  make  such  trifling, 
Ksona!  statements.  And  Scaliger 
q 'ted  approvingly  du  Puy,  who  said  of 
N'ntaguc :  "Why  the  devil  should  one 
c  e  to  know  what  he  likes?" 
.^ut  men  have  always  wished  to  know 
vat  famous  rnen  ate  and  drank.  Mon- 
t  rue  Is  loved  today  by  thousands  for 
i:  personal  revelations  as  well  as  for 
li  common  sense,  know'.edge,  views  of 
1 philosophical  reflections. 

I    "BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK" 
4  the  World  Wags: 

iOn»  of  us  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
'^ssn.  Kaufman  and  Connolly  did  not 
jvertt  the  phrase  "The  Beggar  on 
lorsdback,"  yet  none  of  us  can  toil 
lere  else  In  our  literature  it  occurs.  A 
ference  to  Barf.et.  s  "Familiar  Quota- 
ms"  failed  to  trace  it.  Perhaps  you 
•,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would  know 
hether  the  title  of  the  play  is  an  allu- 
311  to  any  previous  use  of  tha  phrase, 
erhaps  other  readers  of  As  t»ie  World 
'ags  and  Notes  and  Lines  would  be  in- 
trested  in  the  answer  to  this  question. 

WILLIAM  N.  BOURNE. 


"ITOIST" 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  make  haste  to  object  to  J.  A.  S. 
Ist's  adroit  attempt  to  give  to  a.  winner 
in  a  recent  cross-word  puzzle  contest 
the  credit  for  the  Invention  of  the  word 

"Itoiait,";  because  if  that  sort  of  thing 
gets  started,  It  might  rob  somebody  e.se 
of  the  ivi-eath  of  distinction  in  the  field 
of  neology;  and  that  somebody  else 
might  be  1.  In  the  present  Instance,  the 
;  honors  of  the  real  Inventor  are  appar- 
lently  safeguarded.  It  does  not  require 
t  the  services  of  an  I-speclalist  to  dls- 
:  cover  the  word  "Itoist,"  duly  defined.  In 
the  T-section  of  Webster's  Collegiate 
{Dictionary.  EGOIST. 

CROSS-WORD  AND  SONNET 

As  the  "VV'orld  Wags: 

Cannot  the  X-word  puzzle  be,  asso- 
ciated   with    the    sonnet,    whlr.h  has 
.-eemed   to  amuse   writers   from  way 
[',ack?  —  Milton,       Shakespeare,  f^T**- 
!  Browning,  of  the  great,   and   inanv  a 
j  poetaster?   But  how  studied  and  stiff  is 
the  product,   and  not'  always  entirely 
-lliappy;  even  Keats  appairently  slipped 
Iwhen  substituting   "stout   Cortez"  for 
ihistoric   Balboa   in   the   much  vaunted 
'■•onnet  "To  Chapman's  Homer."   Yet  it 
is  a  fascinating  game  to  decorate  an 
idea  in  that  way.  and  the  undersigned 
prefers  it  to  the  X-word  puizzle,  though 
not    taking    himself    seriously— as  the 
following  is  meant  to  imply: 

THE  SONNETSMITH  PERFORMS 
He  loves  to  dawdle  with  the  sonnet 
form. 

To  marshal  in  his  mind  illusive  rhymes. 
And  ring  weird  changes  on  dull  verbal 
chimes, 

Responsive  to  the  edict  of  the  norm. 

Then,    too,    the   rhythmic   citadel  to 
storm 

He  every  point  of    scheming  vantage 
climbs; 

But  if  his  shifty  leader  falls  betimes 
Defeated  ihyming  has  perforce  to  gorm. 

Which  Is  a  pretty  pass  for  artisan 
Of  limerick  or  sonnet,  and  the  ilU; 
If  rhymes  to  -orm  defy  resourceful  man. 
The  "technique  of  the  lines  mu.'sl  como 
to  bilk. 


We  ore  told  tf.,  .-.'indrift,"  which  ..  ■  |,i;rforinfil  on  the  New  1 
Park  Theatre  tomorro'w  nipht  in  based  on  the  younger  tr-Mnas's  "Le  I^eml- 
Monde,"  brought  out  in  1855,  which  showed  women  not  recoffni'*!"  in 
polite  socioty  hopint'  to  be  reinstated  by  marriage,  but  doomed  to  uDfeat, 
Edniond  Got  in  his  journal  wrote  of  Dumas's  triumph  with  this  pluy, 
which  wab  even  moro  successful  than  the  preceding  "Dame  aux  Came- 
liaK"  anti  "Diane  do  Lya,"  Got  wrote:  "Great  king,  ceaso  to  conquer! 
But  ii'a  Just,  for  the  play  is  well  conceived,  and  so  is  the  title.  A  little 
wordy  at  times,  but  a  strong  play  well  acted  by  the  Gymnase  Company, 
Mme.  Rose  Cheri,  Bcrton  and  my  comrade  Al.  Dupuis  leading." 

When  "Le  Demi-Monde"  was  played  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Fran-  i 
oaia  ill  1910  Adolpho  Brisson  wrote  a  long  article,  beginning:  "It  was  an 
interesting  and  somewhat  melancholy  evening.  It  Is  always  distressing 
to  find  new  wrinkles  in  a  loved  face";  but  he  ended  by  saying  that  the 
play  still  stood  firm.  "Time  has  faded,  not  destroyed  it.  .  .  .  In  it  is  a 
drama  of  passion,  the  incidents  of  which  are  developed  without  wearying 
the  spectator  during  the  five  long  acts.  (We  are  no  longer  accustomed 
to  these  copiouK,  abundant  works.)" 

In  1855  the  powers  that  were,  wished  the  comedy  to  be  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Francais.  It  was  read  to  the  Emperor  and  all  agreed  that 
it  was  not  to  be  accepted.  They  were  shocked  by  the  dialogue  and  the 
realistic  scenes.  For  Scribe  still  directed  the  dramatic  taste.  One  de- 
manded only  circumspect  entertainment  on  the  stage;  respectable  love 
ktoi-ics,  happy  endings,  ingeniou.s  plots,  superficial  observation  of  manners 
kind  morals.  Dumas  came  along,  smashing  the  idols,  audacious  in  a  sur-  , 
prising  manner;  but  he  no  longer  glorified  the  courtesan;  he  showed  her. 
Vainly  trying  to  force  her  way  into  society.  , 

Was  Olivier  de  Jalin  a  cad?    To  save  de  Nanjac,  a  mere  acquaint-  j 
lance,  from  a  disastrous  marriage,  he  argued  in  this  manner  with  the  i 
woman:  "You  are  deceiving  cynically  this  good  fellow.    He  thinks  you  | 
are  a  widow;  you  are  not.    He  thinks  you  are  a  baroness;  you  are  not. 
He  thinks  that  your  large  income  comes  from  a  pure  source;  it  comes 
from  an  old  gentleman.  If  de  Nanjac  weds  you,  he  will  bo  disgraced,  for 
it  will  be  supposed  that  he  is  led  by  motives  of  interest.    If  he  ignores 
your  treachery,  his  reputation  will  be  ruined;  if  he  discovers  it  he  will 
be  still  more  unfortunate.    Opposing  this  crazy  union,  I  save  ^^e  two  of 
you;  I  spare  you  the  cruelest  sufferings  in  the  future.   You  should  thank 
me." 

The  comedy  is  still  played  in  French.  There  have  been  several 
translations  into  English.  The  translations  have  had  various  titles,  as 
"The  Fringe  of  Society,"  "Deception,"  "The  Froth  of  Society.  As  llie 
Crust  of  Society"  it  was  performed  here  at  the  Globe  Theatre  m  Decem- 
;  ber,  1892.  John  Stetson's  company  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Haworth, 
1  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Whiting,  Saint-Maur;  Carrie  Turner,  Jane  Stuart, 
Helen  Kinnaird,  Elita  Proctor  Otis. 

In  the  list  of  Bostonians  in  the  audience  the  first  night  we  find, 
according  to  the  Boston  Journal,  "Major  Frank  H.  Briggs  and  lady;  Mr. 
Ernest  Fenellosa  and  wife."  "Genteel"  reporting  often  furnishes  amuse- 
ment. , 

The  translation  was  made  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  but  as  the  i 
original  was  too  long  for  the  patience  of  an  American  audience,  William 
Seymovir  shortened  the  comedy.   "In  removing  the  scene  of  the  play  from 
France  to  England  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  changes  m  the  au- 
thor's text."   This  has  a  familiar  sound. 

In  one  of  the  companies  playing  "The  Crust  of  Society"  in  1894 
Lydia  Thompson  and  her  daughter,  Zeffie  Tilbury,  took  part. 

"Deception"  was  translated  by  Mattie  Sheridan.  Col,  Brown  stated 
that  it  was  translated  from  Dun^as's  "novel."  The  Baroness  Elizabeth 
L.  Blanc  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York  in  this  play. 

"The  Fringe  of  Society,"  translated  by  Charles  Wyndham  and  John 
Moore,  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1892. 

There  was  a  burlesque,  "The  Fringe  of  the  Froth  of  the  Crust  of 
Society,"  produced  in  New  York  in  1893.  Note  the  characters:  Woman 
With  a  Past,  Kate  Davis;  Impassioned  Lover,  Ed  J.  Connelly;  Knowing 
Friend,  W.  J.  Fitzgerald;  Guileless  Benefactor,  Jacques  Kruger.  Would 
that  we  had  seen  Kate  Davis  as  the  Woman  with  a  Past. 

Dumas  put  the  word  "Demi-Monde"  and  "demi-mondaine"  into  the 
French  language.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  definitions. 

Loredan  Larchey  (1878):  "A  woman  born  in  high  society  who  pre- 
serves its  manners  without  respecting  its  laws."  In  1863  Larchey  said 
that  this  woman  was  called  in  1841  a  "femme  dechue,"  a  woman  that  had 
fallen  from  her  estate.  .    t>  _j  i 

Alfred  Delvan:  Demi-monde.  "The  world  of  gallantry  in  Parisian 
society,  according  to  the  slang  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  who 
I  made  a  play  on  the  subject."  _  .  •  j 

Hector  France:  "A  woman  or  girl  who  has  received  a  certain  edu- 
cation and  has  fallen  into  elegant  prostitution."   


So  doth  the  dawdier  on  his  lyre  str'jm— 
Mechanical  and  altogether  bum! 

C.  T. 


CHASING  PHANTOMS 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

"You  never  can  tell  where  a  Boston 
man  will  break  out,"  was  again  demon- 
strated at  a  real  estate  hear'ing  last 
week  at  the  State  House.  Many  hard- 
headed  business  men  of  affairs  spent 
two  days  in  showing  how  wide  may  be 
the  divorce  between  realty  and  reality. 
The  "AVild  Huntsnien"  from  one  camp 
rushed  after  the  lure  that  the  acknowl- 
edged abuses  in  tlie  business  could  be 
abolished  by  a  license,  with  the  seal  of 
the  commonwealth,  di-splayed  in  the 
olflcc  of  each  of  a  self-chosen  tew.  The 
other  and  larger  set  of  ghost-chaser.'; 
disclosed  that  they  had,  during  the  past 
twelvemonth,  freed  themselves  from  that 
delusion,  but  Incidentally  revealed  their 
obsession  of  belief  In  the  magic  power 
of  the  word  "realtor."  To  this  short- 
ened, uglv  word  they  attribute  a  potent 
spell  because  of  its  misspelling:  and 
t>.»v  would  keep  its  virtues  to  them- 


selves through  its  being  copyngnieu. 
Doubtless  any  competent  trademark 
lawyer  would  advise  them  that  any  such 
copyright,  especially  in  the  way  it  JS 
used,  Is  legally  worthless;  its  possessors, 
however,  seem  content  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  position  of  the  English 
curate,  introducing  his  bride  to  his 
bishop,  saying:  "A  poor  thing,  but  nana 
o,vn!''  ALFRED  EUA, 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  having  my  lunch  at  that  famous 
place,  noted  for  the  pulchritude  of  Its 
serving  girls  and  the  quality,  not  quan- 
tity, of  Its  food.  The  diner  at  my  right 
was  blessed  with  breadth  of  shoulders 
and  a  heavy  overcoat.  Wedged  in  be- 
tween me  and  another  fat  neighbor, 
was  making  heavy  going  getting  ma 
food  home.  Finally  giving  it  up  as  a 
bad  job.  he  turned  to  me  with  the  re- 
mark: "The  wise  cracker  \vho  'aA-^  -vit 
the  format  of  these  seats  must  1-.=- 
pulled  his  masterpiece  in  mid-summer 
bv  lining  up  15  skinny  guys  m  their 
palm  Beaches  and  BVDs.  Jammed  them 
Together  and  called  It  a  day.  This  is  no 
cold  weather  dump,  ''•^"^^■''.^"'^^j.igxi. 


MAIER-PATTISON 


Guy  Maier  and.  Lee  Pattison  gave  a 
recital  for  two  pianos  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hall.  Their  fame  and 
the  good  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
concert  was  planned,  the  Charity  Fund 
iliss  Hersey's  School  Association,  at- 
tracted a  very  large  audience. 

Since  they  wTite  some  of  their  music 
themselves,  and  transcribe  more,  prob- 
ably Mr.  Maier  and  Mr.  Pattison 
would  not  assent  to  the  recent  state- 
ment>of  the  two  Miss  Sutros  that  music 
exists  for  two  pianos  in  aljundance. 
Where  do  the  ladies  keep  It  hid?  Mr. 
Pattison  and  Mr.  Maier,  by  all  «ac- 
counts,  find  It  no  easy  matter  to  fresh - 
,en  their  repertory  year  by  year.  The 
marvel  is  they  succeed  so  weU.  . 

Who  else  would  have  ferreted  out  of 
'the  past  a  sonata  by  Clementi?  They 
were  fortunate  in  finding  one  that  did 
not  recall  too  painfully  those  early 
days  of  enforced  practice  at  the  key- 
board. Lucky,  too,  they  were  in  laying 
hands  on  so  -liort  a  sonata  tliat  its 
fragile  charm  had  not  time  to  pa'l.  If 


Jumk^  himself  wrote  that  this  "half  world"  was  an  island  lying 
between  two  continents."    The  woman  encountered  there  is  neither  the 
virtuous  woman  nor  the  prostitute;  she  is  the  declassee;  her  misfortunes  I 
and  her  faults  made  her  fall  from  her  social  rank.   She  is  not  a  courtesan,  ; 
for  In  love  she  remains  disinterested."  In  other  words,  ehe  is  not  venal,  i 
Tho  French  word  "demi-monde"  is  thus  defined  in  the  great  Oxford 
IMct-onary:  "Tho  class  of  women  of  doubtful    reputation    and  social 
standing,  upon  the  outskirts  of  society.    Sometimes  though  improperly 
extended  to  include  courtesans  in  general."    There  is  a  quotation  from 
Eraser's  Magazine  (1855):  "Demi-monde  is  the  link  between  good  and 
bad  society  ...  the  world  of  compromised  women,  a  social  limbo,  the 
inmates  of  which  ...  are  perpetually  struggling  to  emerge  into  the  para- 
dise of  honest  and  respectable  ladies." 

"Froth  of  Society."  And  so  we  find  the  title  "Spindrift"  for  the  play 
to  be  seen  tomorrow  night.  ,  r.   j.!.-  v 

"Spindrift,  (a  variation  of  spoondrift,  doe  to  local  Scottish  pro- 
nunciations of  'spoon';  the  form  'speen'  is  northeastern;  spin  south- 
western.) Continuous  driving  of  spray."  The  lexicographer  adds:  Com- 
mon in  English  writers  from  about  1880,  probably  at  first  under  the 
influence  of  W.  Black's  novels."  ,,„„„s  „ 

But  the  word  occurs  in  Sir  James  Melville's  Diary  (1600).  He  wa? 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  _ 

In  spoondrift,  the  "spoon"  comes  from  the  verb  'spoon:  in  sailing 
to  run  before  the  wind  or  sea." 

And  BO  the  title  "Spindrift"  suggests  characters  in  the  play  that 
an  as  "raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame.  Let  us 
hope  that  "the  blackness  of  darkness"  reserved  for  them,  accordmg  to 
Jude  in  his  epistle,  is  not  "for  ever." 

William  Archer  asked  apropos  of  "The  Squire  of  Dames"  which 
R  C.  Carton  translated  from  Dumas's  "L'Ami  des  Femmes  :  By  what 
sorcery  does  Mr.  Wyndham  suppose  that  a  bad  old  French  play  can  be 
transformed  into  a  good  new  English  play?  His  experiment  w»th  Le 
Demi-Monde'  surely  did  not  result  very  brilliantly.  Yet  'Le  Demi-  Monde 
was  in  itself  a  better  play  than  'L'Ami  des  Femmes.'  The  fact  is  Mr. 
Wyndham  does  not  care  whether  a  play  is  good  or  bad,  French  or  Eng- 
lish, antiquated  or  modern.    He  simply  looks  for  a  showy  part  and  takes 

it  wherever  he  finds  it."   

In  that  extraordinary  novel  "We"  by  Eugene  Zimiatin  there  is  a 
description  of  music  as  it  will  be  cultivated  in  Russia  a  thousand  years 
hence  Mathematics  will  be  the  cause,  music  the  effect.  The  musicometer 
TV-ill  eive  concerts:  "By  merely  rotating  this  handle  any  one  is  enabled 
To  produce  about  three  sonatas  per  hour.  What  difficulties  our  predeces- 
sors had  in  making  music!  They  were  able  to  compose  only  by  bringing 
themselves  to  strokes  of  inspiration,  an  extinct  form  of  epilepsy.  Here 
you  have  an  amusing  illustration  of  their  achievements;  the  music  of 
Scriabin  twentieth  century-.  This  black  box  J'^^^^'^  P^'^^'^, 'J^ 
platform  and  we  saw  an  ancient  instrument)  "this  .  ^1^^^^^"?^ 
'Royal  Grand.'  They  attached  to  this  the  idea  of  regality  Which  also 
goes  to  prove  how  their  music,  1.300,  (for  in  Russia  men  and  women  will 
be  numbered,  not  named)  was  dressed  in  the  fantastic  costume  of  the 

*""shV'bigan  to  play  something  wild,  convulsive,  loud,  Mke  all  their 
life  then,  not  a  shadow  of  rational  mechanism.     .     .     •     Yes,  epilepsy, 
a  mental  disease,  a  pain.    A  slow,  sweet  pain,  bite,  and  it  goes  deeper 
and  ^comes  sharper.  And  then,  slowly,  sunshine  not  our  sunshine,  not 
crj'stalline,  bluish  and  soft,  coming  through  the  glass  bncks.   No,  a  wild  | 
sunshine,  rushing  and  burning,  tearing  everything  into  small  bits.  , 
"Like  all  the  other  Numbers,"  says  the  hero,  "I  heard  the  senseless, 
dlBOiderly  cracking  of  the  chords.  I  laughed;  I  felt  so  light  and  simple 
The  gifted  phono-lecturer  represented  to  us  only  too  well  that  wild 
enoch     With  what  a  joy  I  listened  afterward  to  our  contemporary! 
music     U  was  demonstrated  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  lecture  for  the  | 
sake  of  contrast.    Crystalline  chromatic  scales  converging  and  diverg-j 
S  into  endless  series;  and  synthetic  harmony  of  the  formulae  of  Taylor, 
and  McLaufen,  wholesome,  square  and  massive  like  the  'trousers  of 
Pythagoras.'    Sad  melodies  dymg  away  in  wavmg  movements.  The 
iJautiiul  texture  of  the  spectrum  of  planets,  dissected  by  Frauenhofer 
inei.   .   .   what  magnificent,  what  perfect  regularity!  How  pitiful  the 
wilful  music  of  the  ancients,  not  limited  except  by,  the  scope  of  th^r  wild 


For  the  Honor  of  Boston" 


yiozkvt,  wtiu  neKTno  opinion  at  all  of 
Clementi's  playing  or  of  his  sonatas, 
had  heard  this  ilttle  movement  yester- 
day, ten  to  one  he  would  have  relished 

''^Most  likely  Brahms  would  have  been 
Tjleased  with  Mr.  Maier's  arrangrement 
of  the  "Liebeslieder"  waltzes  and  their  ■ 
aellg-httul  performance.  A  Scherzino  by  • 
Kdouard  Schuett.  with  a  vigorous  epi-  | 
sode  In  Its  course,  came  as  an  e.Kcellent  , 
Xmtrast  to  what  had  gone  before. 

tn  the  Schumann  Andante  and  Varla-  | 

1  'ions  Mr  Maier  and  Mr.  Pattison  had 
to  repeat  themselves.  ^NT^at  else  could 
do  they  do,  since  this  music  stands  on 
S  Plane  of  its  own  In  the  repertory  of 
ieces  lor  two  pianos?  Those  many  per- 
^ns    iccordinl    to    Mr.  Majer  who 
Degged  for  the  Moxart  sonata  Instead 
:  f  the  Bach  concerto  announced  showed 
knack  at  program  iT^akinE.  And  why 
-  ou  d  thev  tease  artists  to  overturn 
;V,Pir  Van^ements?    Though  Mr.  Pat- 
dson  ahd  M.-.  Maier  V^^y\^..'-^\'J,^^': 
•  xquisitelv,  at  the  moment  it  could  not 

/'"aS^S^'^^W  waltzes"  by 
!  Dohanyr  from  the  ■  Veil  of  Plen-ette/' 
came  next;  Mr.  Maiel"  arranged  them. 
Then  came  a  •■C>iinoiserie"  by  that 
nlavful  nobleman.  Lord  Berners,  amus- 
ing music  which  gained  much  from  the 
gravity  of  the  players,  a  gravity  equally 
Suited  to  tragedy  or  to  farce.  Tho 
Played  "The  Enchanted  Sprmg  bj 
I  Temple  ton  Strong,  an  Irish  dance  by 
1)  a  Blake,  and,  by  Duvernoy,  Pm 
Wheels";  are  these  players  old  enough 
I  to  have  been  t>ut  to  week  in  their  yquth 


on  Duvernoy?*  The  program  ended,  un- 
fortunately too  late  in  the  .day  for 
everybody  to  hear  It,  with  "The  Arkan- 
saw  Traveller,"  by  Mr.  Pattison.  But  it 
is  a  safe  guess  that  the  concert  did  not 

1  '"?rh°se°several  years  Mr.  Maier  and 


Roy  R.  Gardner  Discusses  the  Question  of  Local 
and  Permanent  Opera 

"If  Boston  cannot  be  the  biggest  American  city,  why  not  make  it 
the  best  from  the  cultural  point  of  view?"  So  queried  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Herald  a  month  or  more  ago.  In  true  construction  spirit; 
he -suggested  several  fields  of  eflfort  toward  the  recovery  of  our  lost  pres- 
tige.  But  he  made  no  mention  of  a  permanent  opera. 

Perhaps  he  thinks  fortnightly  visits  from  the  Chicago  and  San  Carlo 
companies  answer  very  well,  since  opera  stands  not  on  quite  bo  high  a 
musical  plana  as  the  best  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music.  An  intelli 
gent  performance,  none  the  less,  of  a  good  opera  affords  rare  pleasure  to 
musical  persona  of  fine  taste;  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  offers 
pleasure  to  people  of  less  fine  taste,  thereby  raising  the  average  of  taste 
in  a  community— surely  a  desirable  end.  Since  nothing  eo  pointedly  sug- 
gests a  city's  provincialism  as  its  dependence  for  artistic  enjoyment  on 
organizations  from  abroad,  a  permanent  opera  here,  be  it  ever  so  modest, 
would  go  far  toward  bettering  our  musical  status. 

If  opera  were  to  "be  established,  the  first  necessity  would  be  a  body 
of  responsible  directors,  able,  intelligent  men  and  women  who  would 
really  direct,  not  merely  lend  their  names  and  leave  the  direction  to  a 
more  or  less  incapable,  wholly  self-seeking  man.  These  directors  should 
scour  "the  earth  till  they  find  a  man  of  probity  who  knows  his  business. 
Then,  with  the  exception  of  financial  matters,  they  should  give  him  full 
authority  and  i.old  him  responsible  for  the  results.  A  man  of  fitting 
quality  would  have  to  be  well  paid. 

So  would  two  conductors.  Men  of  real  ability  would  be  needed,  men 
who  by  their  skill  can  bring  out  the  best  of  a  small  orchestra  and  of 
singers  of  moderate  pretentions.  Such  conductors  do  exist.  And,  what- 
ever his  price,  the  most  competent  stage  manager  available  should  be 
secured.  The  worth  of  able  producing  has  been  proved  time  and  again. 
Who  remembers  those  undistinguished  actors  who  first  did  "Fanny's 
First  Play"  here?  They  had  been  so  cleverly  trained  they  made  us  all 
sit  up  and  stare.  The  Russian  opera  company,  without  a  fine  artist  in 
its  ranks,  lent  their  performances  a  life  that  has  not  been  equalled  since 
The  Moscow  people  and  the  Irish  Players,  by  no  means  strong  actors 
,  individually  brilliant,  contrived  an  ensemble  that  carried  the  world  before 
it.   A  stage  manager  of  merit  the  opera  must  have. 

Director,  conductors,  stage  manager— they  would  prove  expensive 

But  expenses  otherwise  need  not  be  heavy.    There  is  a  theatre  of  suit- 
able size  and  convenient  situation  which  probably  could  be  rented  at  a 
reasonable  price.    Scenery  need  not  be  dear.    If  Mr.  Hampden  and 
Mr.  Barrymore  can  play  "Hamlet"  with  little  scenery  or  none,  why 
should  "La  Boheme"  or  "II  Trovatore"  so  set  out  prove  less  agreeable?' 
There  is  a  wide  repertory  even  without  "Aida"  and  the  Wagner  operas 
which  make  exigent  scenic  demands.    If  a  man  of  taste  and  imagination 
were  to  do  what  can  be  done  with  lights,  simple  drops  fittingly  colored  i 
and  curtains,  he  could  devise  a  setting  for  many  an  opera  which  would 
satisfy  all  persons  but  those  who  place  opulence  first.    Costumes,  by  the , 
same  token,  need  not  necessarily  cost  much.    For  after  all  the  play  is  1 
the  thing,  not  the  garb  and  fixings. 

There's  the  point— let  it  be  a  play.  Most  of  the  operas  that  hold 
the  stage  have  stirring  drama  in  them,  or,  it  may  be,  lively  comeidy. 
Then  the  stage  manager  should  see,  in  Wagner's  way,  that  the  drama 
comes  by  its  own.  Let  the  operas  be  sung  in  English— new  translations, 
if  need  be.  Let  that  manager  put  his  foot  down  that  the  words,  at  all 
events  those  that  are  significant,  shall  be  clearly  pronounced;  they  can 
be,  and  every  singer  knows  they  can.  Let  him  insist  that  a  lover  shall 
look  as  much  like  a  lover  as  may  be,  and  in  any  case  that  he  shall  behave 
like  one.  After  the  pattern  of  the  Russians,  let  him  train  his  chorus  to 
impersonate  human  beings,  not  sticks  of  wood. 

Even  "Lucia"  has  ardor  in  it,  a  spirit  of  poetic  romance  always 
overlooked  in  present-day  performance.  "La  Traviata,"  if  properly 
played,  retains  the  vitality  of  "Camille."  Of  Puccini's  stage  craft^t  is 
not  necessary  to  speak ;  it  always  makes  its  way.  So  do  many  operas  of 
modern  France. 

The  singers?  From  the  music  schools  and  studios  in  Boston  the 
director  could  surely  cast  every  opera  two  or  three  times  over  with  young 
men  anjl  women  of  fresh  and  well-trained  voices.    To  some  extent  this 


Mr  Pattison  have  had  at  their  com- 
mand every  quality  desirable  for  play- 
ing two-piano  music.  Yesterday  they 
were  at  their  best;  they  seemed  even 
to  have  gained  a  still  finer  freedom  of 
utterance.    The  audience  displayed  live- 

Iv  enthiiBinsm.  R-  **• 

"WM.  H.  SHAKESPEARE" 

To  'the  Dramatic  Editor  of  The  Herald  :  , 

Let  us  get  this  right.    Mr.  "^-hRlng  on 
March  4  referred  to  the  "occasion  in 
Boston  not  so  many  years  ago  when  a 
man.  prominent  in  politics,  at  the  close 
of  an  eloquent  address  shouted  out  his 
tribute  to  tne  greatest  of  all  writers, 
William  G.  Sha;kespeare."    I  was  among 
those  present"  on  that  festive  and  festal 
!  occasion  and  remember  distinctly  that 
the  orator  of  the  day  referred  to  "Will- 
iam   H.    Shakespeare."      One    of  my 
•  fHends.  who  can  repeat  whole  plays  of 
1  the    immortal    bard,    asserts    that  he 
'  -Jieard  with  his  o«-n  ears"  ^'•''"f^; 
-worked  up  to  the  disclos'Jre  that  the 
honorable   speaker   was    naming  none 
lother    than    "William    Henry  Shake- 
spelrs  "  When  critics  fall  out  who  shall 
dectde?   Must  it  be  put  up  to  the  writer. 


or  rather  the  deliverer,  of  tnat  now 
famous  eulogy?  For  the  sake  of  ^l"- 
torlans  and  future  declalmers,  let  us 
have  this  settled,  while  we  may.  In  this 

In  an  editorial  on  the  same  page  I 
And  reference  to  H.  C.  Bunner's  Mul- 


Itar."'    Let  the  editor  of  Puck  In 
palmy  days  speak  for  himself; 
"Shake  was  a  dramatist  of  note; 
He  lived  by  writing  things  to  quote,  j 
He  long  ago  put  on  his  shroud,  i 
Some  of  his  works  .ire  rather  loud. 
His  bald-spot's  dusty,  I  suppose,  | 
I  know  there's  dust  upon  his  nose.  j. 
I'll  have  to  give  each  nose  a  sheath- 
Shake,  Mulleary  and  Go-ethe.  j 
Another  ancient  wheeze,  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  mind  of  lato,  might  be  re- 
framed  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  your  | 
"Corridors   of   Time:"     "John   Barba- ^ 
rossa,  Tonsorial  Artist-Hirsute  appen- 
dages   and    capillary    excresences  re- 
moved with  celerity  and  without  pain 
—  (to  the  operator)." 

Please  "add  appropriate  muwl--. 
When  our  army  occupied  Havana  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  war  the  tune,  "Ther-i'll 
be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  toulght," 
was  quite  in  vogue  in  "the  States."  The 
Spanish  papers  reported  that  our  troops 
entered  tho  capital  playing,  "It  will  be 
quite  warm  In  the  city  this  evening." 
^  IjAVENGBO. 


IS  THIS  TRUE? 

1  "The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  hat 
asked  permission  of  Mana-Zucca,  Miami 
composer,  to  play  one  of  her  works  and 
!  has-lnvlted  her  to  be  present  when  It  U 
';  produced  in  Boston  this  spring.  No 
'  other  woman  composer  has  been  given 
I  this  recognition  by  this  noted  musical 
'  organization. 

"  'Plepa-  is  the  composition  selected 
by  Mana-Zucca  for  a  place  in  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Boston  Symphony  orcheatra 
and  she  is  planning  to  go  North,  proba- 
bly In  May,  to  hear  It  given. 

"Miami  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  home  of  Mana-Zucca,  who  Is  in  pri- 
vate life  Mrs.  Irwin  M.  Cassel.  Maiioa 
Hall  Is  the  name  of  the  charming  villa 
that  IS  her  home.  In  the  great  music 
room  with  softly  toned  walls  hung  with 
blue  draperies  this  Interesting  and 
gifted  young  artist  is  working  o«» 
themes  that  will  add  to  her  fame  In 
musical  worio. 

"Mana-2rucca  is  a  girlish  young 
wor,  an  with  a  wealth  of 
and  sparkling  eyes.  She  Is  a  radUa^- 
tvpe  unspoiled  by  success  and  bnm- 
ming  with  happiness.  Since  her  chft*- 
hood  she  has  devoted  herself  to  her 


,   ,,,,   ^  ,,•,,(..  peratic  vcn- 

ritine.   . 

From  these  V-n.  peopIe  the^  d^^ 
aining  thos.  who   •^^^^'-j^PfiV^veT their  worth,  high  salaries.  The 
Mid  not  expect        they  f  ^^^  ^„uld  almost  be  asked  to  take 

orus,  recruited  f''^"'- Y'tho  sUge  The  orchestra  as  well,  except  for  a 
t,ir  pay  ^"  d^f^;,  from  pupils  here  in  town.    With  a 

fv  trained  leaders,  could  be  ^^^'^^,y°^^J'^^  round  If  some 

,-ady  engagement  of  '---yT^rlSZ^i  Ulr^il-Ll  their  gain 
[^r^htSafex^ArnllV^^^^^  --^^  ' 

«-^"T,r^I^hrpu^s!^h-u^^trT^^^^^^^^^ 

,1  paper?  There  is  ine  P"""  '  ^  Enirlish:  past  attempts  have 
"  *     ™  dT^atically  excellent,  and,  musicaUy.  reasonably  good,  it 

^e  People's  ^'-^^^^^'^.^'^^l^^J^'h  \Vntiou3,  even  humble  at  the  start 
ave  an  opera  as  though  unpr^^^^^^       .  ^^^^^  ^^^1^ 

iU  better  days  ll^^.l^^^^^^^^^^^^  where  the  young  sing- 

Tou^SSrercfcTulfh^^^^^^^^^  to  sing,  our  young  players 

I  chance  to  play.  „„„„  :<  n„^v  tn  do  awav  with  one  element 

Let  --^dy  make  the  m^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^.^^^ 

,f  our  provmciahsm.   Let  someooay  maK     ,  ^  GARDNER. 

'for  the  honor  of  Boston. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


«NDAY-S.mphony  Ha,..  3:30  P.  ^tlc'^.'*^"''""'"" 
,  °-;irrsTH.a';';;f%^:'3rp!"M^°rp..?yrpa  orcne^tra. 

t  J.su.  M."^  Sanrome,  pianist  Beethoven  '•Kreu^z  r  Sonata  Tc^^^^^ 
T    kovsky-Auer.    Air   of    Len»ky    from    ''£"9*"  .-The  Mac- 

,      Kretster    Hymn'to  the  sun;  Sarasate,  ZiBeunerw3isen. 
M^NOAV-GraL  Home's  Galleries.  1,-/,^^^^-^;.      Mol^T^^^^^^  Afte"; 
^rB;;^.e^a^^^T;e"s?.^na;.\^:•;  G^rmnorThe  Captwe.    Poe.s  of 
China  and  Japan.    Grlffes,  ^o-Fei  gathering  flower,^  iJd^Head 
Lanterns:  Criat.  The  Moon  Child.  Watching,  winds-  folk 

Uee    Sa?t  Water  Ballads.  Keel,  Mother  Carey  'wn I- 

^::^rt.fx  ^^rs^'tuS;  c^r^no::' s^^h  wenad^ 

UESDAY-Svmohonv   Han.  8:15.     Alexander   Brallowsky    pianUt.  H^^ 

third  recital.    Chopin  program,    f  Xiurkas    F  minor.  C 

Waltz    F  major;   Ballade.  G   minor;  Three   MaiurKas.  ' 

ilnding!  Romance;  Paganinl-Loefrier,  Witches'  Dance. 
VEDNESDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    George  Smith,  pianist.  Handel. 

ErtazVtr^E"^r;rr  pito^^a-:;  ^a  ^laTo;:  r 

-t;  Oe.'ussy.  ^J^-^.^-^^^U^. 
SJ?.7sler'rchmanlnX  ufebesliedr s:int.laeJ;s,  Study  In  the  Form  of 
ft  Waltz 

THURSDAY-Jordan  Hall.  Ethel  Leglnska,  pianist  and  composer,  and 
the  N  Y.  String  Quartet  (Ottokar  Cadek,  Jaroslav  Siskovsky,  Ludvik 
Schwab,  Bedrick  Vaska). 
HATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist.  Beethoven, 
Sonatt  op  81  A;  Chopin,  Impromptu  F  sharp,  op.  361.  Etude,  op.  10,  No 
7  sonata  B  flat  minor  Rameau.  Tambourin  and  the  '^ame  piece  a» 
arranged  by  Godowsky;  Albeniz,  Rondesa  and  Tango;  Villa-Lobos 
Poltchinellef  Hood,  Berceuse;  Debussy,  Poissons  d'Or;  Szanto,  Etude 

°'"'*?*^H  =  r,  Hall  8'15  P  M  Harold  Bauer  and  Ossip  Gabrllowltsch 
giving  a  two  piano  lonie"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Rehef 
committee  Inc..  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Germany.  Bach  fantasia 
^nd  Fugue  A  minor  {transcribed  by  Bauer);  Mozart,  Sonata,  D  ".a  or; 
lalnt-Saens,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven;  Relnecke  Im- 
provisation on  Schumann's  "Manfred";  Arensky,  Romance  and  Valse. 

'"=•'"sy:;p^oSy°";r-^^"/:1^P.  Pol..h  symphony  orchestra.  Se. 

tocclal  notice. 


irt,  beginning  her  career  at  6ix  or 
even  years.  Her  compositions  have 
Jten  Tvidely  recognized  and  her  texta 
ire  In  very  general  use.  Her  songs  are 
n  high  favor  with  Miami  audiences  and 
re  in  constant  use  In  the  repertoire  o? 
'ncal  singers.  Mana-Zucca's  husband, 
Mr.  Cassell,  Is  also  a  musician  and  lias 
written  many  of  the  lyrlc-s  for  which 
-■ihe  has  written  the  musical  scores  and 
has  been  a  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing aid  In  her  work." 

Orchestral  music  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
oeach,  Ethel  Leglnska,  lAVi  Boulanger 
;ha«  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  BoA> 
ton  Symphony  orchestra,  and  has  ao^ 
MiBa  Lang  been  repr$s«nt*d7 


I  If  you  are  forced  to  plead  your  cause 
!n  public,  I  shall  pity  you  with  ail  my 
Heart.  I£  you  think  of  submittlns  your- 
self without  necessity  to  Its  verdict,  I 
bhaU  say  you  are  a  fool.  Remember  that 
[he  malicious  public  Is  eager  to  laugh  at 
your  expense;  It  Is  wholly  Indifferent 
fconcernlns  the  rendering  of  Justice  to 
khom  It  is  due.  Nor  Is  this  indifference 
tc  opposed  to  natural  equity  llia-t  one 
cannot  Justify  It:  By  «fhat 'Islit  do  you 
think  you  are  of  enough  consequence  to 
imake  me  waste  my  time  by  your  bick- 
erings?— Baron  de  Grimm. 

At  least  a  dozen  have  written:  Wbaf  s 
ithls  about  the  senators  wearlngs  their 
hearts  upon  their  sleeves  for  Dawos  to 
'peck  at? 


As  tlio  AN  orld  Wags; 

I  wonder  IX  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
any  statlntlca  showing  the  depressing 
Influf  noe  nf  beardn  upon  thi-  hab^rdajh- 
ery  bUHlncss.  It  Is  well  known  that  the 
late  King  Leopold  of  KclKlum  grow  and 
nourished  an  ample  beard  to  hlds^the 
fact  that  he  wore  no  nectkle. 

W.  E.  K. 

In  the  slxtloB  nianv  men  of  dignity 
and  Importance  sported  a  long,  nllky  or 
bunhy  beard  and  woro  no  cravat.  W*; 
knew  a  man  In  Albany,  N.  Y..  a  proni- 
'ntnt  cltlxen  In  the  business  world,  who 
never  wore  a  necktie,  nor  did  ho  lavp 
a  beard;  but  his  collar  button,  for  ho  did 
wear  collars — Albany  Is  not  far  from 
Troy — was  a'  huge  and  bulging  diamond. 
— Kd. 

BUT  IS  BEAVER  PLAYED  TODAY? 

As  Iho  World  Wags: 

I  think  that  neither  Tyrus  nor  Mat- 
thew Rogers  have  hit  upon  the  most 
fruitful  fields  for  the  pursuit  of  the  be- 
whlskered  male.  While  the  symphony 
concert  and  the  campus  may  provide 
an  atmosphere  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vast  areas  of  facial  foliage, 
nowhere  is  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
multl-oolored  "beavers"  to  be  found 
than  on  the  streets  of  old  Chelsea, 
where  the  wearing  of  one'.")  own  persona! 
alf.alfa  Is  not  an  affectation  but  a  re- 
ligion. On  a  .Saturday  evening  stroll 
through  the  most  dens"'.y  populated  dis- 
tricts. In  a  few  blocks  one  may  easily 
roll  up  a  score  far  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  insatiable  beaver 
fan.  PANSY. 

WHY  MARRY7 

(Adv.  In  a  Boston  Newspaper) 
RESTAURANT — If   you   are   a  man 
and  wife  or  a  man  looking  for  one  to 
run  call     

"THAT"  OR  "WHO" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

President  Coolidge  said  In  his  Inaug- 
ural: "The  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  toll  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  cost  of  government."  Mr.  Brisbane 
in  his  daily  column  persistently  uses 
"that"  Instead  of  "who."  My  old  gram- 
mar tells  me  to  use  "tvho,"  but  I  am 
coming  to  think  that  "that"  sounds  bet- 
ter and  reads  easier.  A.  F.  S. 


The  editor  of  this  column  is  not 
grammarian,  not  even  the  son  of  a 
grammarian,  but  is  not  "that"  the  de 
fining  relative,  and  "who"  the  non-de- 
fining one?  Is  not  "the  man  that  picked 
my  pocket"  preferable  to  "the  man 
who"?  On  the  other  hand,  you  would 
not  say,  "My  Uncle  Amos  that  left 
Hockanum  Ferry  yesterday,"  unless  you 
had  another  Uncle  Amos  who  had  left 
from  a  different  place.  Years  ago  It 
was  customary  to  use  "that"  for  every 
thing.  Even  De  Quincy,  a  gorgeous 
rhetorician,  wrote:  "But  by  her  side  was 
kneeling  her  better  ang-jl,  that  hid  his 
f^ce  with  wings."  Here  "that"  intro- 
duces a  non-deflning  clause.  Euphony 
should  also  be  considered.  "That'^soon 
followed  by  another  "that"  is  disagree- 
able to  the  ear:  "Thp  King's  English," 
by  the  Fowlers,  and  Mr.  George  B 
Ives's  "Text,  Type  and  Style"  contain 
instructive  pages  on  this  subject.  These 
writers  would  probably  change  the 
"who's"  in  the  inaugural  to  "that's," 
or  write,  "The  men  and  women  of  this 
country  that  toil  are  the  ones  who,' 
etc.  But  it  might  be  asked:  "Why  be 
so  beastly  particular?" — P'd. 


ruriiKU  m  18'»-  fcpp'ire'il 
at  the  Howard  Alhenaftiim.  M  vinif 
played  for  16  weeks  In  Kuropesn  ■  iii-k. 
■returning  to  this  country,  they  b-gan 
(heir  last  soMon  *8  a  team  with  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  company,  •until  in 
1880  tlicro  was  a  Kcparotlon.  Mr.  Han- 
Hon  then  went  Into  buslnoss  In  Bo«ton. 
He  x>-as  born  at  OHslpec,  N.  H.,  In  U'l" 
Fields  took  another  partner,  but  retained 
tlio  name  Fields  and  Hanson.— BXJ. 


SPRING.  GENTLE  SPRING 

H  1'  Root.  M.  I).,  Iiavlng  read  KdKa.r 
A.  OuestB  verBes,  "Promise,''  wm 
moved  to  send  for  this  column  the  fol- 
lowing  "pome": 

Here's  a  .Spring  Poem,  I  declare! 
Poem  about  the  Spring,  for  falrl 
Aai  about  the  "spaces  bare" 
Right  out  In  the  open  air! 
Read  these  verses,  and  1  swear 
You  will  go  right  out  and  tear 
"Open  spaces"  In  your  hair. 
And  up  on  your  hind  legs  rare. 
Editors  don  t  have  to  pare 
Down  exppnROs,  they  don't  care 
Dong  as  Edgar's  dally  blare 
Beeks  them  out  right  In  their  lalr. 

Here's  a  Spring  Poem,  I  declare! 
Make  you  wriggle  In  your  chair. 
Make  your  eyes  pop  out  and  stare. 
Make  you  want  to  die  or  dare 
Pofm  about  the  Spring,  for  fair! 

li  s  a  bear. 

ECHOES  OF  Th'e'eARTHQUAKE 

I  A«  tlie  Wor'.d  Wags: 
I  ^  Two  Jaids  in  the  Back  Bay  were 
as'eep  a  week  ago  lairt  Saturday  night. 
I  When  the  earthquake  bumped  ttiem 
'  they  rushed  into  the  street  and  told  the 
l  ^lice  that  the  "Lone  Wolf  ^^^-^^^^^ 

I  their  bed.  ' 

II  ,The  OaldOTUn  Record,  6t.  Joa.n»l.urj.  V*.) 

"No  Steam  or  water  pipes  were  broken 
'  and  whre  many  were  In  a  highly  nerv- 
,out  slate  tor  some  time,  there  are  no 
I  serious  reaulta."  ^ 


11M» 


OVATION  FOR  GIGL! 

Benlamino  GlgH,  the  famous  tenor  of 
the    Metropolitan    Opera   House,  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  .Sym- 
phony hall.    He  pleased  his  large  audi- 
ence to  a  degree  beyond  the  power  of 
any    concert   performer   who   has  ap- 
peared here  this  winter.    People  greeted 
him  on  his  entrance  with  long  applause. 
After  his  first  air  they  yelled.  Before 
'ever  he  finished  his  songs  they  burst 
in  with  their  noisy  clapping.     On  the 
broad  grin  they  watched  his  comedy. 
They  clamored  for  extra  pieces  without 
limit,  calling  out  In  no  bashful  tones 
what  they  wanted  to  hear.    Mr.  GlgH 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  success. 

1  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  if^he 
wins  his  unquestioned  successes  In  New 
York  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  he 
won  that  of  yesterday.  If  so,  the  public 
of  the  Metropolitan  is  not  so  exacting 


one  would  naturally  assume. 


Mr. 
Of 


NEAR  THE  "OLD  HOWARD" 

As  the  W^orld  Wags: 

In  the  recent  reminiscences  of  How- 
ard street  that  you  have  printed  no 
one  seems  to  recall  the  old  bar-room  in  I 
the  basement  on  the  corner  of  Stoddard  ; 
street  almost  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  "Old  Howard."  It  was  run 
by  Frank  Hanson  of  the  old  team  of 
Fields  and  Hanson,  and  it  had  upon  Its 
walls  many  Interesting  old  programs 
and -theatrical  photographs  and  prints. 

Then,  in  what  is  now  the  St.  Leon  on 
Bulflnch  place,  there  was  a  theatrical 
boarding  house  run  by  Toby  Lyons  and 
his  wife.  Toby,  If  you  recall  him,  was  a 
burlesque  and  variety  performer  and  a 
singer  of  ribald  songs  and  parodies, 
among  them  "HInky  Dee"  and  a  par- 
ody on  the  "Ooo  Goo  Man"  from  the 
Isle  of  Spice.  These  songs  were  the 
cau.-ic  of  his  arrest  and  subsequent  fines 
In  many  places.  I  remember  hearing 
him  sing  these  songs  in  a  small  city 
near  Pittsburgh  about  25  years  ago..*  ^t 
was  5n  the  days  before  the  burlesque 
shows  had  cleaned  house;  the  women 
in  the  audience  all  left  the  theatre,  and 
Toby  was  arrested  and  fined  the  next 
day  The  published  sheet  music  of  the 
"Goo  Goo  Man"  had  a  printed  note 
upon  it.  "Extra  verses  by  "Toby  Lyons." 
The  verses  were  unprintable.    F.  E.  H. 


Frank  Hanson  and  his  partner,  one 
Smith,  made  their  first  appearance  at 
the  Boylston  Museum  In  Boston.  Han- 
son's partner  afterwards  was  Rich.  The 
team  of  John  F.  Fields  and  Hanson  was 


GIgli  did  not  sing  uniformly  well 
"M'appari"    from    "Marta"    he  made 
sorry  work.    In  the  arioso  from  "Pag^i- 
acei"  he  forced  his  tone  unwisely;  he 
did  80  again  in  the  air  from  "Andrea 
Chenier."   besides   quite  misconceiving 
the  character  of  the  music.    Even  fur- 
ther abroad  he  strayed  In  "La  Donna 
mobile";  the  Duke  of  Mantua  after 
all  was  a  man  of  breeding  and  manners, 
though  of  very  highly  doubtful  morals^ 
on  the  other  hand  Mr.  GlgH  '^^Wessed 
with  a  beautiful  voice,  ^-^^"  ^6  sings  : 
with  due  regard  to  his  present  po.v  ers_ 
He     can     deliver     moderately  strong 
tones  In  his  middle  register  ^'"'^l^^ 
richness  and  sweetness.    A  ^^IHy  good 
pianissimo  he   can   manage     J^V'  h» 
moment  he  gives 

coarsens  Its  quality.  _  His  high  tone.^ 
though  loudly  .acclaimed,  are  either 
thin  or  hard  and  dry.  There  can  be 
no  need  of  this,  for  at  the  c-nd  of  the 
Verdi  air  Mr.  Gigll  sang  a  high  note 
with  a  splendid  ring  about  it.  U 
w-ould  be  interesting  to  know  ^vhy  he 
Is  so  often  content  to  do  less  well  tLan 

^Is^  well  as  arias  Mr.  Glgll  sang  vari- 
ous songs:  "Come  l/ove,  with  Me, 
Vlto  Carnlvalll.  Ws  spirited  and  able 
accompanist:  Buzzi-Peccia's  Povero 
Pulolnella."  "Rlmpianto"  by  Toseill 
and  several  unnamed  songs.  Though 
not  of  much  musical  consequence  they 
demand  effective  singmg.  That  Mr 
GlKli  gave  them,  with  a  nicety  of 
phrasing,  too,  a  feeling  for  rhythm  and 
a  clearness  of  enunciation  which 
showed  how  exceedingly  well  he  Can 
sing  when  he  chooses  to.  He  proved 
his  fine  abilities  to  still  greater  ad- 
vantage In  the  slow  part  of  the  Rlgo 
ietto"  duet,  a  really  beautiful  piece  of 

!  ^'Sflss^Beatrice  Mack  sang  Gllda's  part 
of  the  duet,  the  mad  scene  from  "Ham- 
let "  "La  Pastorella."  by  Schubert, 
"Wmterabcnd,"  by  Schwartz,  a  <cl  Si- 
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iiella'B  "i-.il.  a.'roaietta."  Though  -with  I 
a  pretty  voice  to  her  credit  and  neat  • 
ness  of  execution.  Miss  Macit  is  not  yet  i 
so  well  equipped  to  deal  with  Thomas's ! 
music  as  she  is  with  Slbella's  sokb.  ; 
which  she  sang  extremely  well,  or  her 
encore  sonfe,  to  which  she  lent  a  pretty' 
sentiment.  R.  K.  G. 

PEOPLE'SSYMPHONK 


At  ths  St.  James  Theatre  yestcrdny 
afternoon  the  People's  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Stuart  Jlason.  and  with  Ger- 
malns  Schnitzer,  pianist,  as  the  soloist, 
crave  its  17th  concert  with  the  following 
program:  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  8  ' 
in  F  jnajor;  Franck,  Variations  Sym- 
phonlquea  for  piano  and  orchestra: 
Smetana,  "Vltava"  fThe  Moldau); 
Lewis,  symphonic  prelude  to  Brownlngr'g 
tragedy,    "A   Blot  on   the   .Scutcheon."  \ 

lop.  7;  Chabrler,  "Espana"  rhapsody  for  ' 

I  orchestra. 

I  Although  Mr.  Mason  and  the  orches- 
tra played  the  Beethoven  symphony  con 
amore,  there  was  no  ebulliency,  no 
melodic  glow  In  their  performance.  At 
tlme.s  In  the  allegretto  there  was  a 
sllra  and  whistling  grace,  but  in  the 
minuet  the  dance  seemed  too  qulckl'/ 
paced.  It  Was  Beethoven  played  per-  . 
functonly,   without  change  or  nuance. 

An  excellent  pianist,  of  imagination, 
ardor  and  restraint,  and  a  rare  poise. 
Mnie.  Schnitzer  lent  some  of  her  sen-  I 
sitlveness  to  the  orchestra  In  the  Cesar 
Franck  variations.  In  her  brief  solo 
passages  she  played  meditatively,  with 
a  richness  of  tone,  an  exqulslteness  of 
Intonation;  witii  the  orchestra,  there 
was  no  futile  struggle  to  contend  or 
compete.  Each  supplemented  the 
phrase,  the  rhythmic  variation,  the 
mood  of  the  other. 

The  performance  of  Smetana'« 
"Vltava."  sensuously  exultant,  closing 
rumultuously  with  its  suggestion  of 
the  rapids  that  Interrupt  the  river  ne'ar 
Prague,  was  a  restrained  one.  at  times 
monotonous.  For  tho  rest,  Jlr.  Mason 
played  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Lewis's 
prelude  to  "The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon." 
sonorous  music,  or  orchestral  fluency, 
although  at  times  it  seemed  labored 
and  Inchoate.  Chabrler's  "Espan'a," 
with  its  episodes  of  languor  and  of  mad 
dance,  closed  the  program. 

Next  week  Mr.  Mason  will  Hgain  coo- 
duct,  and  the  soloist  will  be  Mildred 
Cobb,  soprano.  The  program  will  be 
as  follows;  Dvorak.  Symphony  No.  5 
in  E  Minor.  Op.  95  (from  fhe  "New 
World");  Faure.  "Pelleas  and  Mell- 
sande."  suite  for  orchestra;  Puccini, 
aria,  "tin  bel  dl  vedremo,"  from  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly";  Chadwick,  Anniver- 
sary Overture.  B.  G. 

Abraham   Haitowitsch   Gives  | 
Interesting  Recital  i 


n.e    .Marquis   o:   BOU-:  I  .      .  as 

i  .lohn   Tarleton   j_  ju„-.a 

Rogers.  St.  Ives-  unningham 
\tr»     Harley-Gue8t..M.ii>:-^  -^^  Lawrence 

Fallen,    maid    to    Lady  Ava^lon^ 

The  playbill  contained  this  note: 
"  -Spln-nriff  is  an  entirely  new 
with  no  relation  to  any  drama  of  .->n.- 
;lar    subject,    but    .Mr.    Thotnas-  dub 
!  credits  its  bask:  motif  to  fl^e  theme  of 
romedie   Francalse  classic  by  A  exan- 
dre  Dumas  fils,  originally  Pre^^^f  ^"l^'^", 
America  by  John  Stetson  as  'The  C^ust 
of   Society."  "  ,     .  .  ,,1,, 

Mr.  Thomas  took  not  only  his  bas.^ 
motif"  from  the  younger  l'*- 
Demi-Monde;"  he  took  tne  ^^'^^^^ 
characters,  turned  them  Into  English 
men  and  women;  he  also  took  incidents 


Last  evening  at  the  Copley-Plaza, 
Abraham  Haitowitsch,  a.  blind  violinist, 
with  Jesus  Sanroma  aa  his  accompanist, 
.7avo  the  following  program  before  a 
large  and  applausive  audience:  Sonata 
op.  47  (Kreutzer),  Beethoven;  .  Air  De 
Lcnsky,  Tschalkowsky-Auer;  Serenade, 
Pergament;  Chant  and  Dance  of  the 
Maccabees,  Rubinstein-Binder;  Poem, 
Fibich;  Waltz,  Brahms-Hochsteln; 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,  Rimsky-Korsakow- 
Krelsler;  Perpetuum  Mobile,  Rles; 
ZIgeunerwelsen,  Sarasate. 

Jlr.  Haitowitsch  set  himself  a  diffi- 
cult program,  commencing  tis  he  d  d 
with  th^  Kreutzer  ."sonata,  which 
encompassed  with  no  little  skill  and 
an  emotional  sincerity  that  made  tho 
listener  forget  his  sometimes  faulty 
technique.  His  tones  were  often  pu"c 
and  lovely,  and  there  was  vigor  ard 
conviction  in  his  playing  of  tho  flnalo. 

In  the  dour  little  "Air  de  Lensky  ' 
of  Tschalkovvsky-Atier,  he  played  with 
a  tender  nielancholv;  In  Pergament's 
capricious  and  waltz-like  "Serenade" 
he  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  dance: 
and  there  was  warmth  and  zest  in  his 
"Chant  ard  Dance  of  the  Jlacc-hpes" 
with  Its  luxuriant  oriental  measures, 
its  frenzied  sweep  at  the  close. 

As  his  accompanist,  Mr.  Sanroma 
had  a  tendency  to  lose  himself  In 
abrupt  flashes  and  a  heaviness  of  touch; 
otherwise  his  playing  was  intelligent 
and  appreciative. 

I  1?    t  ^1  » 


:spiN-BRin" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

=ARK  THEATRE— First  per- 
]3oston  of  "Spin-Drift,"  a 
jicts.  by  A.  E.  ThomfLS. 

..aurlo   St.  Ives 

Wallace  Eddlnger 
North  Lyon-l  Watts 


•  and  dialogue.    The  comparjson  of  the 
women  In  the  "half  world"  to  baskets  of 
peaches;    many  other  lines   in  serious 
vein;  situations,  as  the  liuslness  with  the 
letters — all  this  is  Dumas's.  It  is  true  he 
cut  down  the  ilne«  of  Dumas,  as  when 
St.  Inves  tells  North  that  Mrs.  Harley- 
Guest  is  not  a  widow,  and  never  was 
one,  but  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  go  on 
with  Dumas's  exposure  and  tell  North 
the   source   of   her  money.     It  Is  not 
necessarj'  to  point  out  the  heavy  debt 
Mr.  Thomas  owes  Dumas.    It  is  much 
more  than  a  "basic  motif"  and  when 
Mr.  Thomas  says  that  his  play  Is  "en- 
.  tirely   new— with    no   relation    to  any 
drama  of  similar  subject"  the  specta- 
'  tor  wonders  if  Mr.  Thomas  believes  that 
older    playgoers    have    completely  lost 
their  memory.    He  might  say  that  much 
of  his  "humorous"  dialogue  Is  new  and 
his  own.     No  one  will  dispute  It,  but 
this  new  dialogue  is  hardly  a  recom- 
pense for-  the  loss  of  Dumas's  cynical 
wit.     Furthermore  Mr.  Thomas  in  his 
eagerness   to   %vrite   a   "new   play  lias 
turned   Lady   Avalon,    the   Suzanne  of 
I  Dumas,  into  a  sweet  and  almost  sj  m- 
[  pathetic  character  who  weeps  at  the 
•  pnd  as  slie  writes  a  farewell  letter  to 
'North,  knowing  that  the  Marquis  will 
j  open    his   eyes,    whereas    in  Dumas's 
j  comedy  the  lover  knows  at  last  her  un- 
worthlness.  declares  that  he  was  mad, 
{and  hardly  speaks  to  her  as  she  leaves 
jthe   stage,    while   do   Jalln    (St.  Ives) 
i  points  a  moral  by  saying  how  with  a 
little    of.  intelligence    she    coUld  have 
worked  good  Instead  of  evil. 

It  would  have  been  fairer  to  Dumas 
If  Mr.  Thomas  had  frankly  said  of  liis 
play  "based  on  the  'Demi-Monde'  of 
Dumas." 

Putting  "Le  Deml-Monde"  out  of  the 
mind,  one  might  say  that  Mr.  Tliomas 
'  has  written  a  drama  that  holds  the  at- 
tention by  the  strife  of  wits  between 
St.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Hasley-Guest.  Study- 
ing Dumas's  characters,   their  actions 
,  and   their  talk,   one   exclaims:  "What 
;a  mess'."    And  In  Mr.  Thomas's  drama 
two  men  having  had  the  last  favors  of 
a   woman    succeed    In    preventing  her 
from  an  advantageous  marriage  by  de- 
laniing  her  to  her  honest  but  rather 
dull  lover.   They  argue  in  each  play  that 
men  of  their  position  cannot  bear  to  see 
one  of  their  class  6o  deceived.  They 
argue   hat   the   marriage   will   be  un- 
happy.    In  Dumas's   play   Suzanne  is 
frankly  an  adventuress,   but  her  two 
I  lovers  were  not  disgusted  with  her  until 
!  she  was  re.solved  to  wed.    Their  opinion 
was  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  not 
be  done.     They  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  one  of  their  set  being  fooled. 
:  Mr.  Thomas  makes  his  heroine  with  a 
'decided  past  look  forward  to  ahappy 
'  home  and  children  that  would  be  reared 
according  to   tho  laws   of  respecta-ble 
English  society,  if  not  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

In  Mr.  Thomas's  play  the  characters, 
except  North  and  Alice,  are  a  ehady 
lot  in  spite  of  their  finp  talk.  His  Ca- 
milla, with  her  vaudeville  slang,  might 
be  In  any  farce  comedy  of  American 
life.  Lady  Avalon's  character  1b  sand- 
papered and  poltslied  until  it  is  far 
from  being  the  woman  In  the  French 
drama.  And  so,  one  thinking  about 
Mr.  Thomas's  play,  cannot  help  going 
back  to  the  demi-mondaines  of  Dumas. 
The  company  at  the  Park  is  In  many 
respects  an  excellent  one,  though  It  is 
not  easy  to  accept  Mr.  Eddlnger  as  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  an  English 
nobleman.  His  performance  might  be 
described  as  amiable  and  discreet.  Mr.  i 
Watts  was  the  honest  North,  loyal  but 
perplexed.  He  was  surely  English.  So 
was  that  admirable  actor,  Mr.  Emery, 
as  the  Marquis.  It  was  refreshing  to 
see  him  and  Miss  Crosman  together  on 
the  stage.  .She  had  little  to  do.  but 
how  well  she  did  It.  Every  gesture, 
everj'  Intonation  had  Its  significance, 
and  though  her  part  in  the  drama  was 
apparently  of  little  Importance  there 
was  a  finished  portrayal  of  character 
that  the  dramatist  had  only  sketched. 

Miss  LawT-ence,  no  doubt  following 
Mr.  Thomas's  scheme,  made  Mrs.  Har- 
lev-Guest  a  lovable  woman,  whose  plots 
and  counter-plots  -were  only  to  secure 
for  herself  years  of  domestic  happiness. 
One  felt  that  she  had  been  a  sadly 
!  abused  woman ;  that  the  world,  person- 
ified by  St.  Ives  and  the  Marquis,  had 
!  been^.feajfsh.  even  cruel  towards  her.  Ac- 


■  ptlng  this 
pitied  the  poor  thing,  and  was  inclined 
to  drcp  the  tear  of  sensibility,  so  natur- 
al and  affecting  w.-is  her  disappointment 
at  not  being  accepted  as  a  British  ma- 
tron In  good  and  regular  standing. 

PLTMOL'TH  THEATRE— "The  (Joose 
Hangs  High."  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Lewis  Beach,  produced  by  tho 
Dramatists  Theatre,  Inc.  Directed  by 
James  Forbes.    The  cast: 

Bernard  Infals   Norman  'Trevor 

Eunice  Ingal*   Lorna  Elliott 

Koel  Derby   William  Seymour 

Leo  Day   ^'red  Xellson 

Rhoda   Roberta  BelUnKer 

JuUa  Murdoch   Peggy  'Whlffen 

Mrs.  Bradley   Mrs.  Thomas  Whiff <>n 

Huith  IngHl.i   William  Handley 

Ranald  Murdoch   Norman  Hor..r 

Lola  Ineal.s   Elizabeth  Wells 

Bradley  Iniral-   Eric  Dressier 

Dairmar  Carro:i   -lean  Spurney 

Elliott  Klmberley   Harry  Cowlev 

Daziler   "3y  Himself) 

Again  the  reckless  and  dilettante 
gabble,  the  heedless  animadversions  of , 
the  younger  generation,  r.nd  the  skeotic  j 
eyes  and  uncomplainlmr  selt-.'^a.criflce 
of  the  older,  but  Lewis  Beach  has  dealt 
honestly  with  them,  and  "The  Goose 
Hangs  High"  Is  a  sincere  and  adroit 
little  comedy,  plausible  for  two  acts, 
and  then  slipping  into  sheer  sentimen- 
talizing and  theatrical  convention. 

There  is  little  of  the  carklng  cynicism 
of  the  Lewis  Beach  of  "The  Square 
Peg"  here,  although  as  In  the  earlier 
play,  he  writes  of  the  middle  class 
American  home.  In  this  Instance  one 
touched  with  the  inheritance  of  "the 
Bradleys,"  of  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
its  harassed  struggle  for  existence.  Its 
strange  dislike  of  facing  life  frankly. 

So  the  Ingals,  until  Interrupted,  have 
comparative  poverty,  despite  the  caustic 
advice  of  the  grandmother  Bradley. 
And  as  the  play  opens  they  are  await- 
ing the  three  Incorrigibles  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Hugli  arrives,  un- 
expectedly, tells  casually  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Dagmar;  the  twins,  Brad- 
ley and  Lois  trample  everything  under 
foot  as  they  sweep  in  boisterously, 
shouting  their  college  patter. 

Restless,  Irrepressible,  they  Indulge  in 
all  of  the  accustomed  antics    of  the 
flapper,  both  male  and  female,  disturb 
the  mild  tenor  of  their  parents'  vrays, 
disgust     their     sharp-tongued  grand- 
mother.    Yet  Mr.   Beach  never ,  exag- 1 
gerates,  or  writes  without  meaning,  and 
I  his  comedy  is  well  timed,  sharply  paced,  ] 
!  and  real.    He  sees  the  ebullient  younger 
!  generation  rather  glamorously,  honest 
1  and  well  Intentloned,  demanding  only 
I  the  occasion  to  test  their  sportsman- 
ship.    And  when  Mr.  Ingal,  appalled  at 
'  the  Increasing  dictation  of  various  of 
the  councilmen  to  whom,  as  city  as- 
;  sessor,   he   is   responsible,   resigns  his 
position  abruptly,   they  bear  him  out, 
become    completely    converted,  unbe- 
lievably sentimental  and  devoted.  Each 
insists  on   some  act  of  self  sacrifice- 


..rHci'.si  w:;!i   a  sr.-nce  o:  genuine 
theatrical  effectiveness. 

That  she  failed  to  make  the  second 
and  third  acts  move  smoothly  and  In- 
evitably toward  a  climax  does  not  sig- 
nify greatly:  in  life  as  well  as  In  Miss 
Dane's  play  there  is  a  deal  of  back- 
,  Ing  and  filling.    Some  flowers  of  speech 
I  too    suggestive    of    the    stage,  some 
I  wearlsc^nie,  dogmatic  talk  did  no  real 
harm;  Miss  Dane  had  views  she  want- 
ed to  set  forth.    It  was  in  her  choice 
of  a  theme  she  erred, 
j    The   theme    is   insanity.   A   man  16 
!  years  Insane.  Incurably  so,  his  doctors 
'  agreed,  suddenly  recovered  his  reason. 
I  made  his  way  home  from  a  mad-house 
to    find    his    wife,    recently  divorced, 
'  about  to  marry  again.  To  rub  in  the 
horror,  his  daughter,  a  glri  with  some 
I  interest  In  eugenics  and  heredity,  iier- 
.  self  engaged  to  be  married,  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  she.  of 
j  an     unstable     temperament     like  her 
]  father's,  is  no  fitting  mother  of  chll- 
:  dren.  So  much  of  the  tale  must  needs 
■  be  told. 

'  But  Ml.ss  Dane  should  never  have  told 
It.  Tragic  It  Is.  God  knows.  No  doubt, 
if  she  were  to  confer  with  heads  of  In- 
sane asylums  slie  could  hit  on  still 
worse.  In  hospitals  for  bodily  ills  she 
could  also  find  piteous  Instances  to 
serve  as  matter  for  drama.  The  one 
case  would  be  no  worse  than  the  other. 
Drama  should  surely  be  based  on  hu- 
man character,  not  on  physical  and 
mental  aliments.  If  so  unhappy  a  theme 
must  be  made  Into  drama,  the  task 
should  be  left  to  Germans  like  Suder- 
mann  or  Hauptmann.  or  to  Ibsen.  They 
at  least  could  refrain  from  treating  It 
hysterically. 

The  acting  last  night  bettered  the 
play.  Mr.  Cllve,  one  can  easily  believe, 
had  thouglitf ully  considered  the  bear- 
ing of  a  man  that  day  escaped  from  a 
mad-house.  In  several  harrowing  scenes 
he  played  with  genuine  power.  Miss 
Newcombe  did  well  with  the  role  of  his 
harassed  wife,  a  skilfully  drawn  por- 
trait of  a  kindly,  weak  woman  who 
wanted  only  to  do  what  was  right. 
In   the   part   of   the   daughter  Miss 

Standing  did  what  not  one  woman  out  of 
a  hundred  can  do,  she  actually  por- 
trayed, without  <Bither  exaggeration  or 
silliness,  the  beliavior  of  a  young  girl. 
When  her  troubles  came  fast  upon  her, 
she  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion-  Mr. 
Mowbray  managed  the  sturdy  lover 
fairly  well;  Miss  Dudgeon  uttered  witli 
point  and  vim  the  opinions  Miss  Danjj 
rather  one-sidedly  attributed  to  the  oldj 
school;  Mr.  Hulse  and  Mr.  Tonge  wer^ 
'  successful  in  their  parts.  Miss  Danj 
:and  Mr.  Tandy  between  them  made  a 
ridiculous  caricature  of  the  vicar.  | 
The  acting  was  good.  The  play  is 
emotionally  stirring.  People  who  like 
to  be  harrowed  should  not  miss  it. 


Hugh  will  postpone  his  marriage;  the 
twins  will  not  return  to  college,  despite 
their  parents'  protestations;  Lois  will 
go  into  advertising,  and  Bradley  to  car- 
rying a  spear  in  a  local  stock  company 
"to  gain  practical  experience  on  the 
6tage"  in  preparation  for  his  scenic  de-  l 
signing. 

But  unfortunately  they  are  forestalled  1 
and  with  the  help  of  the  grandmother 
the  Ingals  are  partially  reinstated,  pro- 
vided that  they  will  not  squander 
money  on  the  children,  and  in  a  mild 
theatrical  glow  the  piece  ends. 

Although  there  have  Ijeen  changes  In 
the  company,  the  ensemble  is  stUl  a 
good  one,  and  Mrs.  Whlffen,  clamor- 
ously greeted,  played  Xhe  clear  eyed 
grandmother  who  «:ees  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  self  sacrifice  and  petulance,  as 
only  Mrs.  Whiffcn  could  do  her,  with- 
out effort,  delicately  and  with  zest. 
Mr.  Trevor  as  the  harassed  father, 
abrupt  in  his  boyish  flashe.<i,  insistent 
that  the  twins  return  to  college  even 
to  their  former  extravagance,  plays  ex- 
cellently, majiing  the  most  of  each  line 
and  dramatic  turn.  And  the  others  sup- 
port them  well.  The  audience  was  large 
and  demanded  Mrs.  Whiffen  enthusias- 
tically.   G. 

COPLEY   THEATRE  -"A   BUI  of 

:  Divorcement,"  play  in  three  acts,  by 
Clemence  Dane ;  the  Boston  repertory 

'company.    The  cast: 

Marunret  Fnlrficld  Jessamine  Kewrombe 

Hester  Fairfield  BlspetU  Dudgeon 

iSTdnov  Falrfleld  Katherine  Standlne 

HagBPtt   ^'^y  ^-^'^ 

Griiy  Meredith  Alan  MowbrsT 

I  iKIt  Pumphre.v  Tonee 

;Hllarv   l  alrfleld  U'-.i;.  ''',, h,  H 

Pr    Mllot  C.  Wonlley  HuUe 

UCT   Christopher  Pjunphrey  Victor  Tandy 

I     This  play  made  a  stir  when  it  was 

I  produced  in  London  In  March.  1921,  a 
stir   that   repeated   itself   on   its  New 

1  York  production  some  seven  months 
later.  Many  New  York  critics,  taking 
high  ground,  would  have  it  the  finest 
dramatic  effort  of  a  season.  The  pub- 
lic, in  full  accord,  flocked  to  the  the- 
atre for  months. 

For  the  seriousness  of  her  effort  to  ^ 
treat  worthily  a  theme  of  real  slgnifl- 

•  cance.   Miss  Dane   surely  deserves  all  I 
the  praise  that  has  fallen  her  way.  In 
many  respects,  too.  she  succeeded  well 
in  her  attempt.    She  wrote  an  exceed- 

.  ingly   able    first   act.     She    drew  her 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— F.  Ray  Com- 
.<5tock  and  Morris  Gest  present  BaliefE's 
"Chauve-Souris."  Conceived  by  Nlklta 
Balleff.  Staged  by  Alexander  ^anin. 
Dances  directed  by  Boris  Romanoff.  M. 
Zlatln  conducted.  The  princljlal  per- 
formers were  Mnies.  Deykarhanova, 
Tchoukleva.  Karavanova,  Blrse,  Er- 
shova,  Fechner,  Kommissarjevskaya, 
Sperantseva,  Zlatina,  Zotoff  and  Messrs. 
Anfimoff.  Dalmatoff,  Ermoloff.  Mariev- 
skv,  Okorotchenkoff,  Sheltel,  Stoianoy- 
sky,  Touchnoff,  Wurtzel,  Zotoff,  Davld- 
off.  Gorbdetsky  and  Anfimoff. 

The  performance  was  lengthened 
beyond  the  program,  and  three  of  the 
old  favorites,  including  the  "Parade  of 
the  Wooden  Soldiers."  were  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

Since  a  majority  In  the  audience.  It 
Is  safe  to  say,  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
Russian  tongue,  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  this  performance  should 
be  so  easily  understandable  by  all;  that 
the  principals  were  able  to  hold  an  au- 
dience fascinated  by  their  facial  play, 
poise,  and  pantomime  of  a  style  little 
less  than  grand.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
the  rotund  and  smiling  Balleff,  who 
made  the  announcements,  the  observa- 
tions in  comic  style,  helpful  indeed  to 
;  the  onlooker,  despite  the  obviousness 
of  a  fuller  command  of,  English  at  his 
I  disposal  than  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
I  admit. 

'  AVlth  the  13  scenes— you  are  aware 
i  that  this  is  Russian  vaudeville— and  the 
I  three  added  numbers,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
I  tlon  to  analyse  each  act.  From  dance 
I  to  song  It  went,  from  stark  tragedy  to 
1  burlesque,  with  buffoonery  and  com- 
i  edy  as  well,  and  standing  out  beyond  all 
[the  profound  sincerity  of  the  perform- 
ers. 

Thus  the  entertainment  had  its  tragic 
start  in  "Stenka  Razin,"  a  legend  of 
the  Volga.  In  which  jealousy,  drunken- 
ness, murder  has  its  fiing,  ending  with 
a  gay  celebration  over  a  gruesome 
episode  Next.  "The  Rendezvous  of 
Love,"  then  "A  Winter  Evening,"  a 
duet  in  the  glow  of  the  fireside,  framed 
in  snow  and  pointed  icicles.  Then  com- 
edy, "Love  in  the  Ranks."  the  way  of 
a  maid  and  the  triumph  of  military 
seniority.  Came  an  "Ancient  Cameo." 
silhouetted  from  black  recesses,  a  pic- 
ture to  carry  with  one.  Now  the  "Sltep- 
herdess.  Interlude,"  a  pictorial  treat,  a 
triumph  of  the  piping  shepherd  over  the 
proffered  bulging  caskets  of  jewels.  Still 
more    of    the    Cossa'lt:^.     "I'lf  Zapo- 


iMZlilsl."   a    l:i)is(>  ii>UB   :  .11    II. 1  ir,iii.iii£ 
;iM    IliHillt.   Ill    Um'    Sultii!  .  (I].. 
lost    In    till     roarlniK    ini-rormcrs  who 
woulil  outUi)  e-ni'li  other  hi  hUng  auii  wit. 

Tlifi  slnRlo  Iniunfrioua  fcaluie  was 
"Tlif  Arrival  at  Be(lil<*iein."  Mtiny,  no 
doubt,  lookoil  on  this  os  NacrlllBlous, 
(lesptto  til*  .^Inofrlty  of  the  performers. 
There  wa.i  the  rebufl"  ut  the  Inn,  and  I  lie 
open  door  to  the  stalilo,  and  the  .Mother 
nooded  In  llKht,  frazlng  down  at  the  In- 
fant. A  neene,  more  appropriuto  In  Hi' 
Sunday  school,  wliero  the  lllijslon  would 
leave  nothing  to  question.  Again  <o 
comedy,  ".SIclllana,"  Mrolllnfir  troulia- 
dours  In  Bong  and  merry  quip.  Tragedy 
once  more,  "The  King  Ordcr.s  the  r>Tum9 
to  Be  neaten,"  In  which  a  nobleman 
patriot  yields  his  wife  to  'the  king.  Rut 
the  q.ieen  would  have  It  otherwise  and 
offer.s  flowor.s  to  the  unfortunate  wi>cjian, 
who  Inhales  and  expires.  Tragl-comedy 
now  In  "The  Four  Corpses,"  duels  ga- 
lore, convenient  and  well  timed  defvths, 
reviving  the  dead,  and  dead  again  once 
and  for  all.  Then  the  "Quarrel  of  Two 
Dutch  Women,"  a  catty  spat,  a  whack- 
ing (lanoe  and  conciliation.  And  finally, 
"A  Count  rv  Plonlo  In  a  Distant  rrovliice 
of  Rus.<?la."  Gomnieiicliig  with  tragedy, 
ending  In  a  picnic,  this  l.s  running  true 
to  form  In  vaudeville,  Russian  or 
American.  Novoky  it  Is  Indeed.  Send 
UB  more  such  as  this  from  Russia! 

T.  A.  R. 


ST.  .T.OIKS  THEATRE— The  Boston 
Stock  Company  in  "Pollyanna,"  a  four- 
ict  ply  by  Catherine  Ohisholm  Cushlng, 
adapted  from  the  story  by  Kleanor  H. 
Porter,  staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey,  with 
the  following  cast: 

Mrs.  Cnrmody   Olive  Blakcncy 

MUs  rnrroU   Ma<-1«  I>n"e=' 

Mrs    GreirK   Barbara  Orey 

Aunt'rolly   Annil  I..aynK 

Pollyanna   Elsie  HHi 

Jlmmlo  Bean   HouBton  Ilicharaa 

John  Pendleton   '         i^l  i. 

BleocUer  Ralph  I'eml<-V 

Tom  r-MUon   '.""I" 

Chauffeur  Q-  Frankel  Ablbott 

I'ollvann.a  made  a  good  stirt  toward 
week's  Inextinguishable  gladness  last 
night  when  she  returned  to  Boston 
boards  after  an  absence  of  seven  years. 
Elsie  Hitz  scattered  profuse  and  as- 
sorted rays  of  certified  sunshine  over 
the  cast,  the  stage,  the  audience,  and 
the  wide  world  In  the  role  of  the  little 
orphan  girl,  who  has  had  to  Imagine  all 
hor  good  tlme.=;.  so  has  trained  her 
Imagination  to  meet  all  exigencies,  even 
to  extract  cheer  from  the  fact  that  a 
(loll  is  snatched  from  her  arms  to  yend 
to  the  alleged  heathen,  and  to  be  glad 
that  she  was  run  over  and  paralyzed, 
because  when  she  got  well  she  thought 
so  much  more  of  her  feet. 

"Pollyanna"  has  become  more  than  a 
book  or  a  play;  It  is  a  cult,  and  as  such 
will  charm  its  adherents  by  the  really 
fine    iierformance    given    by    the  local 
companv.    Others  may  laugh  and  recall 
the    cartoonisfsi  Pollyanna,    the  maid 
lying  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  motor 
car,  and  sayiijg.  "Oh,  I'm  glad  ifs  a 
limousine!" 
A  largo   audience  entered  well  mto 
i   the  spirit  of  gladness  last  night  as  the 
little  unknown  came   into  the  austere 
and  hidebound  circle  of  New  England 
villagers,  with  their  shocked  reserve  and 
grudges  of  decades'  s.'tanding,  and  sub- 
jected them  all  to  the  sunshine  of  her 
smile,  teaching  them  her  game  of  al- 
ways   finding    something    to   be  glad 
t    about,  until  one  man  forgot  his  cough 
another   threw   away   his   crutches,  e 
legless  man  rejoiced  in  his  plight,  be- 
(    cause  It  gave  him,  perforce,  a  sedentary 
occupation,  and  withall  the  doctor  sadly 
shook  his.  head  as  old  and  profitable 
cases  slipped  from  his  grasp. 

There  is  a  strange  man  wbo  lives  next 
door   to  Aunt  Polly's— a   man   who  is 
ste'-n    dark  and  cynical  and  keeps  the 
sunshine  barred  out  with  blinds.  And 
there  is  a  secret  tunnel  under  the  wall 
I  to  Aunt  Polly's  house,  a  tunnel  with  a 
sad.  romantic  tale  of  planned  olopemont 
and  thwarted  love.     The  stern  man  s 
1' intimate  friend,  the  doctor,  has  also  p  j 
seared  heart,  for  he  loves  Aunt  Polly  , 
and  they  haven't  spoken  for  10  years  | 
You  know  the  story— "a  litMe  chUd  shall  ■ 
lead  them,"  and  she  does  r  o.'it  delight- 
fully,  turning  the  world  upside  down 
In  amazing  fashion  and  rymoulding  It 
nearer  to  everybody's  heart's  desire. 

The  play  was  exceptionnlly  well  cast 
and  moved  smoothly  and  without  seri- 
ous flaw.  Miss  Hltz  was  admirable, 
Anna  I^ayng's  Aunt  Polly  was  a  charac- 
ter well  developed,  as  w:i3  Houston 
Richard's  orphan  boy  and  Miss  Clark's 
servant  girl  Nancy.  Other  parts  were 
adequately  taken.  "Pollvanna,"  play 
and  cult,  receives  Its  due.    H.  F.  M. 

\   rr=r=__ 


the  i.ppearaiKo  of  a  .  ; 

the  hiding  In  closets  are  Indeed  ludi- 
crous. Miss  Irwin  was  forced  to  ding 
one  of  her  old-time  songo.  also  to  recite 
about  "an  old  .Hk  dress''  before  she 
was  able  to  leave  her  enthusiastlo  au- 

'"Tl'o''rest  of  the  bill  !s  well  balanced 
featuring  Holmes  .xnd  T.evere.  who  have 
a  scnc  and  dance  number  whowlng  tnem 
llr.it  cnterlne  a  box  on  the  stage  to  wit- 
ness a  .vhow.    They  fall  asleep,  the  itage 
darken.-.,  then  thoy  appear  ana  do  t.«ir 
act.     At   Its  close   the    br..    «  «-hown 
again  with  the  perform.'r«  .mMII  sitting 
theie      They    arc    suppos-d    to  nave 
dreamed  that  they  were  actors.  Puck 
am!  White   In   "From  Op  ra  to  Jaxz 
score  heavily,  as  usual  with  these  en- , 
tertalners;  Kdward  StanisI'Mt  ""d  Qra-, 
c.le,  assisted   by  the   Six   T.voll  Olrls, 
lhave  a  speedy  and  graceful  d<»nco  act 
I  Lillian  Norton,  dainty  comedienne,  of- 
fers   songs;    Millard    and    '•I^rtin  in 
"Honeymooning"    are    pleating,  while 
Lar.y  Stoutenburgh  makes  all  kinds  of 
trick   pool   and   billiard   shots.  Harry 
Tsuda  does  stunts  with  tables,  rubber 
balls  and  chairs.  ^ 

The  news  reel  and  film  fable  Jire  up  W 
I  lie  !;-  accustomed  standard. 

PLAYS  CONTINUlWli 

Tremont  —  "Bachelors'  Brides," 
farce  by  A.  E.  Thomas,  with 
Geoffrey  Kerr,  Ottola  Nesmith, 
Ben  Johnson,   Beatrice  Terry 
and  others.    Last  week. 
Colonial~-"Kid  Boots,"  Ziegfeld  s 
musical    production,  starring 
Eddie    Cantor    and  featuring 
Mary  Eaton.    Third  week. 
Hollis— "The  Swan,"  comedy  by 
Molnar,  with  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 
Last  week. 
■W^ilbur— "Beggar  on  Horseback, 
Kaufm^ikrftnd  Connolly's  satiri- 
cal comedy,  with  Roland  Young. 
Fifth  week. 
Majestic— "I'll  Say  She  Is,"  musi- 
cal  re-vue,  'starring  the  four 
Marx  brothers.    Fifth  week. 
Selwyn— "White    Cargo,"  Leon 
Gordon  act*  in  his  own  play 
Eighth  week. 


\V»  do  no;   firUl  Bi.v-  11  ;MlOi-1t.V   f  '' 

story  !n  the  commentaries  on  the  iiooU 
of  Daniel,  not  even  In  KrederloU  Bru,iin- 
born's  huge  quarto  published  in  161^.  in 
which  he  Klvea  "new  rjplaiiutlon  of  the 
propheoles  In  the  Old  Tentamont";  yet 
this  good  German,  a  deep  thinker  and  a 
Protestant,  foretold  the  end  of  the  world 
OH  iirrlvlng  In  1711.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
allusion  to  the  llouB  shouting 'OOWAH  " 
In  the  Talmud.  W«  know  several  stories 
about  Dnntel,  aJl  of  them  to  his  credit, 
as  the  report  of  his  sporkllnij  conversa- 
tion, whijn  in  the  doii.  with  In.iulsltlve 
King  Darius,  who  surely  thought  well  of 
thfi  prophet,  for.  according  to  Josephus, 
he  made  him  ruler  over  360  cities.— I5d. 

WHILB  YOU  WAIT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  copy  of  the  Dental  Digest  strayed  | 
to  my  desk  the  other  morning.    J.  have  , 
no  more  than  glanced  at  it.    Can  it  be  I 
that  such  a  publication  Indulges  In  the 
quaint  conceit  of  the  dear  old  phrase:  1 

"And  you,  dental  reader — "7   

SAGB  OF  DONHAM'S  GATE.  ; 

Cambridge. 


CASKETS 

fFor  •«  tlie  World  Wagii 
Caskets  are  for  money 

and  corpses 
And  O  yes, 

jewels,  too. 
Is  there  anything  else 

to  be  put 

In  caskets? 

Faded  poetry 
of  a  sentimental  agre. 
As, 

"A  casket  of  gems" 
Rococo 
in  format 
and  content. 
Tvlke  the  money 

and  baubles 
They  make  caskets  for. 
Brookllne. 


M,  L. 


lAY  IRWIN 'STOPS 
SHOW  AT  KHTH'Sl 

1    May  Irwin,  one  of  the  greatest  come- 
jdiennes  of  the  stage,  has  lost  none  of 
1  her  greatness  since  her  retirement. 
',    At  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  last  night, 
she  stopped  the  show  with  a  playlet  by 
George    Ade    called    "Mrs.  Peckham's 
Carouse"   that  is  Just  made  to  order 
for  the  versatile  Miss  Irwin.   The  sit' 
uatlons  which  arise  after  she,  in  the  | 
role  of  a  famous  reformer,  has  ti\ken  i 
\ 


Mr.  Irvln  Cobb's  telegram  to  the 
New  Tork  World:  "I  hate  to  disap- 
point any  one,  but  the  Chicago  report 
that  I  am  dead  Is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
entirely  unfounded,"  of  course  re- 
minded readers  of  Mark  Twain's  de- 
scribing a  similar  report  concerning 
himself  as  "greatly  exaggerated." 

But  there  have  been  even  happier 
replies  in  England.  Dr.  Venn  of  Calus 
College  found  himself  mentioned  as  j 
'dead  in  a  book  of  current  biographies 
jHe  wrote  for  further  information.  I 
!am  not  disputing  the  fact,"  he  said. 

Whistler,  having  read  an  obituary  of 
himself  in  Uie  Morning  Post,  wrote  to 
the  editor  about  "yotu-  gentlemen  o- 
the  ready  wreath." 


THE  GENTLER  SEX 

h.  R.  R.  read  this  paragraph: 
"A  Chicago  newspaper  anpounces  that 
women  have  tackled  all  jobs  but  three. 
In  order  all  Interested  may  not  be 
forced  to  neglect  their  cross-word  puz- 
zles while  figuring  this  out,  let  it  be 
said  the  jobs  In  question  ire  stevedore, 
bass  singer  and  female  impersonator." 

He  writes:  "Women  load  coal  into 
steamers  at  all  oriental  ports.  That's 
'stevedoring"  with  a  vengeance.  They 
climb  ladders  with  bags  on  their  shoul- 
ders. A  hodcarrier  has  a  snap  In  com- 
par!.<;on."  ^ 

Yes  we  have  seen  pictures  of  these 
women  at  vi-ork;  perhaps  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  which  comes  to 
us,  as  we  have  been  made  a  member 
of  the  society,  to  quote  B.  L.  T.'s 
wheeze  of  some  years  ago. 

I       NO  "WASH  HER  THIRTEEN!" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  When  I  wajs  young  I  lived  In  Boston. 
There  were  then  14  Itand  fire  engines: 
Mazeppa  1,  Perkins  2,  Eagle  3,  Cataract 
4  Extinguisher  B.  Melville  6,  Tiger  7, 
Boston  S.  Mavericlt  9,  Dunbar  10,  Barnl- 
coat  11,  Tremont  li.  Spinney  14.  Why 
was  the  number  13  omitted?  From  su- 
perstition? Perhaps  some 
answer.  1^QUIRER. 
Brockton. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  that  word  OOW.^.  The  Postal 
Star  savs  that  Mark  Antony  used  this 
word  when  he  first  beheld  Cleo.  He  Is 
wrong.  It  he  will  read  his  Bible  he  will 
^d  that  the  first  mention  of  the  word 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the 
Lions'  Den.  When  Daniel  was  chucked 
in  the  hungry  Hons  sprang  fiercely  at 
him,  smacking  their  lips.  But  Dan  gave 
them  such  a  stern  and  masterful  look 
that  all  the  lions  shoxited  OOWAH 
and  slunk  away.        CHARTER  OAIv. 


LOST   OR  STRAYED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  United  .States  Register  for  1839 
among  the  list  of  postoftlces  and  post- 
masters in  Massachusetts  I  noted  that 
there  was  an  Ireland.  ISIass.  The  post- 
master was-  one  Chester  Crafts,  and  ho 
received  the  large  stipend  of  $75.92  for 
one  year's  work.  Can  you  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  column  Inform  me  where 
this  postofflce  'was  located?  I  do  not 
find  It  In  late  lists.   

LoweU,  G.  F.  O'DWTER. 

HUNGRY  COLLEGIANS 

As  the  Wortfl  Wags: 

The  versatile  book  reviewer  falls  into 
the  same  error  as  the  erudite  editor  of 
a  Saturday   e(\'enlng  magazine-news- 
paper in  commenting  on  C.  Fox  Smith's 
"Return    of    the    Cutty  Sark."  Our 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  herring 
pond  know  her  works  well.    This  most  ' 
Interesting  writer  on  ships,  and  those  , 
wlio  go  down  to  the  sea  In  them  should  i 
be  referred  to  in  the  same  gender  as  ] 
the  ships.   And  who  better  than  one  on  I 
the  shears  and  distaff  side  could  wTile 
cutty  sarks? 

A  'Wliltlngr.  or  a  Browning  may  write  I 
facetiously  of  a  cafeteria  In  Memorial  i 
hall  (or  can  It  be  calfetearia?)  bttt  the! 
subject  demands  solemnity,  prayer  and 
fasting  from  the  unappeased  sons  of  j 
John  Harvard,  who  are  even  now 
stretching  out  hungry  hands  over  three 
rows  deep  at  the  crowded  lunch  coun- 
ters. A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man— and 
surely  the  truth  must  abide  In  him—  ; 
tells  me  that  old  "Mem"  was  crowded 
last  fall,  and  that  the  stiff  prices  must 
have  been  for  the  new  small  tables  and 
attraotlve  waitresses,  for  the  food  did 
not  warrant  it. 

Given  a  building,  rent  and  heat  free, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  good  manager 
might  make  a  success  of  a  business 
where  sales  are  certain.  Hard-headed 
outsiders  are  rushing  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Would  it  be  considered  lese 
niajeste  to  refer  the  authorities  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a.  graduate  school  of 
business  administration  connected  with 
the  university,  whose  stafi  of  investi- 
gators goes  far  afield  to  show  our  ob- 
tuse money  kings  how  to  conduct  their 
businesses  with  efficiency  and  profit? 
Possibly  they  could  be  employed  to 
sleuth  this  trouble  aj^d  give  the  answer. 
Could  we  imagine  Oxford  giving  up  so 
easily  an  Institution  as  time-honored  as 
the  Commons?  DEE  DEE. 

BOSTON  IN  SONG 

As  the  Wt>rld  Wage: 

He's  done  it  again!    Who?    Frank  ^ 
SlU-er,  responsible  for  "Yes,  We  Have 
No  Bananas!"     At  precisely  1:15  this 
morning  the  new  atrocity  was  reieased 
via  the  air  from  radio  station  ^^TAM,  1 
Cleveland.    Tae  chorus,  and  incidental-  I 
'.y  it  is  extremely  oaichy,  runs  a!ong  j 
something  like  thi.«  :  i 

"What" — decided  emphasis  on  tins  | 
"what" — "d<^  we  get  from  Boston?"  And 
after  citing  the  delicacies  which  come 
from  Paris  and  London  et  cetera,  the 
anOT-er  comes:  "Beans.  Beans, 
BEANS!"  At  last  Boston  takes  its 
place  In  th»  world  of  popular  songdom. 
pmce  m      »         QUIVER  JEKKINS.  , 


Certain    booi.a    tl..-'    wore    once  re- 
garde  1   as   dangerous   to   morals  now 
seem  Inoffensive.    Young  women  in« 
Fifties,    guarded    by    prudent  m"}''*^," 
in    New    England,    read  "Jane 
secretly,  often  In  the  garret,  hoP'"S  ';° 
escape    the   watchful    eye.     We  have 
heard  novels  by   Charles  Dickens  de- 
1  nounced  from  the  pulpit  as  hostile  to 
I  Christianity  and  cncouragtrs  of  <""unK- 
enness.     The   preacher.     an  •><><«"«"^ 
'  man  and  not  unacquainted  with  litera- 
ture,   had   Chadband  and    Sllgglna  m 
mind;    also    the   joyous   drinking  »n 
"Pickwick"  and  later  novels.    Ihls  was 
in  the  Sixties. 

Leland    tells    In    his    egotistical  but 
amusing  memoirs  how  once  In  Boelon 
the  name  of  Casanova  came  UP  »^  * 
.dinner  or  supper  party  of  Cambridge 
and   Boston  literary  lights.     They  an 
disclaimed  acquaintance  with  the  Vene- 
tian   adventurer,    except    Dr.  Holnieii, 
who  chirped  up  and  admitted  he  Knew 
something  about  him.    Today  the  me- 
moirs   of    the    entertaining  gambler, 
swindler  and  amorist  are  read  freely, 
and   he   is  discussed  as  openly  as  ll 
he  were  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  or 
saintly  John  Wesley.    -Nor  are  highly 
respectable    women    ashamed    to  say 
that  they  have  read  him.    Yet  ThacK-  \ 
eray,   borrowing   from  him   freely    for  i 
his  "Barry  Lyndon,"  was  unwilling  to  ( 
acknowledfc*     his     Indebtedness,     but  ^ 
Thackeray  was  shocked,  or  pretended  to 
be  shocked,  by  "Tom  Jones,"  although 
In  the  preface  to  "Pendennis"  he  said 
that  no  writer  of  fiction  among  English- 
men since  Fielding  had  been  "permitted 
to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  .MAN. 
We  must  drape  h!m,  and  give  him  a 
certain   conventional    simper.     Society  , 
will   not  tolerate    the   Natural   in  our 
Art."    This  was  written  In  1830.  Eng- 
li-sh  writers  and  readers,  male  and  fe- 
male,  are   bravely  over   this  timidity. 
If   Thackeray    werj    living    today  his 
story  of  Arthur  Pendennis  and  Fanny 
Bolton  would  probably  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent endin*. 

For  many  years  "Les  Liaisons  Lan- 
gereuses"  by  Choderlos  de  Laclos  was 
regarded  as  a  singularly  Immoral  book. 
AVhen   It   appeared   In   17K2,   even  the 
'Baron   Grimm,   not  a   prudish  person, 
wrote  a  long  article  against  It  and  its 
Innuence,  though  he  admitted  Its  bril- 
liancy.   Asking  whether  Valmont  was 
really  In  love  with  the  umlablo  Mme. 
de  Tourvel,  he  likened  him  to  I>ovelace 
and  asked   whether   Richardson's  hero 
was  In  love  with  Clarissa.    The  French 
women   were   angry  with   the  author. 
Mme.   de  Genlls,    the   mistress  of  the 
Duo  d'Orleans,  "nearly  died  ot  despair 
because  some  one  ascribed  to  her  the 
authorship  of  the  "infamous'"  book.  The 
Marquise   de   Coigny,   the   mistress  of 
Lauzun,  would  not  open  her  doors  to 
Laclos.   who  was   then  and   has  been 
through  the  ages  denounced  as  a  shame- 
less rake,  whereas  he  was  for  his  time 
a  doting   husband  and  the  author  of 
an  essay  on  the  education  ot  women. 
On  the  other  hand  the  old  Bishop  of 
Pavia,   a  good  and   Intelllgeut  person, 
told   laclos   In   1801   that   ho  thought 
the    "Liaisons    Dangereuses"    a  moral 
book,  "very  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  ladies."    Gabriel  Peignot.  five 
years  afterwards  in  his  "Critical,  Liter- 
ary   and    Biogi-aphical    Dictionary  of 
Books   Condemned   to   the   Fire.  Sup- 
pressed, or  Censured"  classed  Laclos  s 
romance   with  other  productions,   '  tu- 
nestes  pour  la  jeunesse." 


And  now  this  book,  once  thought  by  j 
the  great  majority  to  be  hideously  im-  | 
moral,  translated  r.ito  EngU.sh  by  Rich-  ■ 
ard  Aldington,  is  published  oy  B.  P.  I 
Dutton  &  Co..  Now  York,  as  a  volume 
In  the  stately  series  of  Broadway  Trans- 
lations. 

We  doubt  If  anyone,  old  or  young, 
could  be  harmed  by  reading  the  story  of 
Valmonl's  pursuit  of  Mme.  de  Tourvel 
and  the  almost  lncr.;dlble  malignity  of 
the  atrocious  Marquise  de  Merteuil. 
Anyone  hunting  for  garbage  ^.M  he 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  fact  that 
the  story  is  told  with  Innnlto  detail  in 
the  form  ot  correspond snco  will  dttei 
mere  seekers  after  excitement,  who 
are  unable  for  this  reason  to  read 
the  interminable  novels  of  Ricnardson. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  to  study 
cni.racter  and  the  lack  ot  character 
will  be  richly  repaid  by  reading  care- 
fuUy  and  thoughtfully  this  tragic  tale 
ana  will  r.r.a  a  subtlety  of  psychologi- 
cal analysis  not  unworthy  a  country- 
man of  Stendhal,  Flaubert  and  Balzac^ 
■  With  the  words  here  ciuoted  Mr.  Alding- 
ton ends  his  long,  elaborate,  and  inter- 
esting Introduction. 

This  introduction  Is  In  the  nature 
of  a  vindication  rather  than  an  apology 
or  a  defense.  The  life  of  the  author- 
soldier-politician  is  first  described  His 
life,  something  of  an  enigma,  is  made 
rather  more  mysterious  by  Ws  voluble 
biographers."  It  is  supposed  that  he  ■ 
knew  at  Grenoble  the  originals  of  the 
principal  characters  in  his  novel,  when 
he  was  in  garrison  at  that  town.  He 
came  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau, 
and  was  struck  by  the  character  of 
i  Richardson's  Lovelace.  -Not  disso  ute 
not  immoral,  he  was  "a  clever  political 


F>ench  Music  from  an 
American  Angle 
By  Philip  Hale 

Modern  French  Music.  By  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill.  With  eight  portraits 
and  an  autograph  score.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $4.00. 

MR.  HILL  was  well  qualified  for  the 
apoointed  task.  For  many  years, 
he  has  been  interested  in  French  music, 
which  has  beneficially  influenced  his  own 
orchestral  pieces.  He  has  met  French 
composers  of  whom  he  writes,  and  has 
discussed  with  them  subjects  of  which  he 
treats.  Although  he  is  an  instructor  at 
Harvard  University,  his  Alma  Mater,  his 
mind  is  not  narrowly  pedagogic.  If  his 
mind  is  receptive,  it  is  also  critical. 

This  study  of  French  music  since  the 
I'  ranco-Prussian  War  is  based  on  material 
collected  for  courses  of  lectures  at  Har- 
vard and  in  the  Lowell  Institute  series. 
The  book  itself  must  necessarily  be,  in 
large  measure,  as  far  as  the  biographical 
portion  is  concerned,  a  compilation.  Mr. 
Hill  has  frankly  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness, especially  to  "Octave  S6re" 
(Jean  Poueigh).  The  strictly  critical  por- 
tion of  the  book,  while  it  will  be  of  more 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  who  will 
hurry  over  the  catalogue  of  this  or  that 
Frenchman's  compositions,  is  not  so 
valuable  to  the  student  of  music  as  the 
purely  biographical. 

A  German  writer,  over  a  century  ago, 
said  that  next  to  hearing  music,  hearing 
talk  about  it  was  the  most  disagreeable 
thing  in  life.  If  a  critic  writes  in  an  enter- 
taining manner  and  reveals,  while  he  is 
judging  others,  that  he  himself  is  a  man  of 
parts,  one  having  authority,  his  opinions 
may  outlast  the  year  that  gave  them  birth, 
if  only  for  the  literary  value. 

Music  is  a  fluid,  changing,  restless  art, 
the  expression  of  a  period,  a  decade, 
except  when  some  work  appears  that  by 
its  masterful  individuality  is  accepted  as 
the  one  supreme  expression  of  a  universal, 
time-rocking  emotion.  No  two  generations 
hear  alike;  no  two  persons  hear  alike.  As 
Whitman  chanted:  "All  music  is  what 
awakes  from  you  when  you  are  reminded 
by  the  instruments."  The  "vulgar  and 
tavern"  music  that  aroused  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  "  a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a  pro- 
tound  contemplation  of  the  first  com-' 
poser"  only  urged  the  tosspots  in  the 
tavern  to  call  the  louder  for  more  sack. 
As  the  old  story  goes:  "I  like  port,"  said 
Mr.  George  Moore  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
"Oh,  do  you?"  said  Mr.  Lang  to  Mr. 
Moore;  "I  much  prefer  sherry." 

Mr.  Hill,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  for 

many  years  the  genius  of  the  French  was 
busied  in  the  opera  house,  describes  the 
genesis  and  early  years  of  symphonic  and 
chamber  music  in  France.  He  gives  due 
credit  to  the  flippantly  abused  Saint- 
Saens  and  the  scantily  appreciated  Lalo. 
One  finds  the  things  that  undoubtedly 
should  be  said,  and  are  certainly  expected, 
about  Cesar  Franck,  d'lndy,  Faure, 
Duparc,  master  of  song,  Debussy,  Ravel, 
and  is  pleased  to  note  Mr.  Hill's  hearty  . 
admiration  for  Chabrier,  whose  influence 
on  the  ultra-modern  French  composers 
has  been  great,  though  not  openly  ac- 
knowledged by  them.  (A  few  weeks  ago 
when  Chabrier's"L'Education  Manquee" 
was  performed  in  Paris,  with  additions 
by  Milhaud,  the  young  lions  roared  in 
disapproval  and  declared  the  operetta,  a 
minor  work,  it  is  true,  "old  hat.") 

One  is  surprised  that  Mr.  Hill  gives  so 
much  attention  to  Dukas,  Magnard, 
Severac,  Roussel,  Lili  Boulanger,  when 
Raoul  Laparra  receives  only  four  lines, 
Gabriel  Dupont  only  eight.  On  the  other  1 
hand,  it  is  of  advantage  to  learn  so  much 
i  about  the  extraordinary  Erik  Satie  —  we  ' 
\  first  saw  his  name  in  a  novel  by  the  still 


more  extraordinary  Sar  Pcladan  —  and 
the  works  of  "the  Six"  (now  "Five"). 

When  a  writer  criticizes  the  music  of  a 
composer,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask 
whether  he  has  heard  the  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  so  forth,  or  knows  them  only 
by  reading  the  score.  A  play  is  not  a  play 
until  it  is  on  the  stage;  an  opera  is  not  an 
opera  until  it  is  in  the  opera  house.  Who 
can  derive  any  idea  of  Verdi's  "  Falstaff  " 
or  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
from  reading  the  score?  "Music  must 
sound,"  said  Mozart.  There  is  this  to  be 
said  about  Mr.  Hill's  opinions:  They  are 
not  dogmatic;  they  are  not  hysterically 
rhapsodical  as  are  those  of  M.  Jacques 
Riviere;  there  is  no  deliberate  attempt  at 
fine  and  surprising  writing. 

For  its  biographical  matter,  "Modern 
French  Music"  has  decided  worth.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  what  Mr.  Hill  thinks 
about  this  composer  and  that  one  after  an 
intimate  or  passing  acquaintance. 


agent  and  a.  sentimental  family  man." 
He  often  suffered  from  poverty.  He 
was  disappointed  in  his  military  ca- 
reer. He  was  In  turn  an  Orleanist  con- 
spirator, Jacobin,  prisoner  in  Revolu- 
tionary jails,  a  general  under  the  Con- 
sulate. When  he  died  In  1803  he  was  a 
pathetic  and  miserable  figure.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  lifo  his  ruling 
passion  was  ambition,  and  this  ambition 
was  constantly  frustrated.  He  craved 
power,  which  was  denied  him. 

"The   singular  union  of  voluptuous- 
ness, false  sentiment  and  arid  utilita- 
rianism was  not  uncommon  among  the 
makers  of  the  Revolution,"  which  was 
far  from   being  a  Puritan  movement. 
The    social    life    was    cynical.  Laclos 
was  a  failure,  for  he  did  not  accom- 
,  plish  any  one  of  the  great  things  he 
longed  to  do.    He  is  remembered  only 
I  by  his  novel,  an  early  edition  of  which 
'was   found   among   Marie  Antoinette's 
i  books;  "It  was  richly  bound,  but,  as  a 
!  sacrifice  to  modesty,  bore  no  title  on 
the  outside."    This  recalls  a  short  and 
disagreeable  story  by  Marcel  Prevost  In 
which  a  woman  carries  about  a  vile  i 
novel  by  Gervalsa  de  Latouche  bound 
as  If  it  were  a  religious  manual. 


4  LEAP  TO  DEA  TH 
AS  TINY  TOT  SOBS 
FOR  SUBWA  Y  JAM 

Thousands  Flee  Heat  Wljen  Thugs  Seize 
Woman  Lost  Fifteen  Years  With 
Marlied  Bills 


VICTORY    SURE,    HE  SOBS 


All  Night  Sea-hers  Held 


BaU 


as 


Mr.  Aldington  thinks  that  ttie  story 
of  "Dangerous  Acquaintances"  —  the 
title  of  the  translation — is  so  ingeniously 
unfolded,  the  interest  Is  so  well  kept 
up  that  one  Is  compelled  to  read  on 
"almost  feverishly"  to  see  what  will 
happen  next."  The  characters  are  as 
real  as  If  they  now  were  known  to  us 
in  our  daily  life.  The  very  negligencies 
of  the  novel,  "which  are  intentional, 
reveal  some  trait  of  character,  some 
psvchological  detail."  It  is  the  most 
modern  of  18th  century  romances,  less 
remote  from  us  than  even  "Manon." 


I    "There  is  a  possibility  that  the  reader 

'<  who  picks  up  this  book  will  have  some 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  it.  1  beg 
him  not  to  be  misled  by  the  timidities 
and  prejudices  of  'official'  critician— iso 

;  often  made  without  direct  contact  with 
the  book  criticized— but  to  read  it 
and  to  judge  it  for  himself  with  an  open 

!  mind.  I  am  confident  Laclos'a  book 
can  endure  triumphantly  any  reason- 
able test." 

Rousseau  was  always  In  t'ne  mind  of 
Laclos,  and  his  novel  is  an  attack  on 
civilized  woman  as  cocitrolled  by  eoclal 
customs.     "The  characters  all  become 
unfortunate  and  unhappy.    Why?  Be- 
cause all  more  or  less  have  erred.  And 
how  have  they  erred?     By  a  greater 
:  or  le.ss  departure  from  the  Rousseau- 
I  esque  laws  of  nature." 
I     Mr.  Adlington  describes  at  consider- 
j  able  length  French  society  at  the  time 
I  Laclos  wrote.    In  his  opinion  the  novel 
i  Is  "the  revenge  of  a  man  with  disap- 
!  pointed  ambitions  and  th«  polemic  of 
1  a  disciple  of  Rousseau."    Its  object  is 
I  not  "a  mere  aimless  and  wanton  har- 
'.rowlng  of  our  feelings,  an  almost  devil- 
ish display  of  cyiUolKB." 

APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  third  concert 
of  the  64th  season  In  Jordan  hall  last 
night.  Carmela  Ippollto.  violinist,  as- 
sisted and  there  were  Incidental  so.os  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Jack.son.  tenors, 
and  Dr.  Parks.  Jr..  members  of  *e,.<^l"°- 
Tre  part  songs  were  as  follows:  K.rchl, 
Awake;  Scher.lng,  Clouds.  SunsJime; 
Gericke.  Chorus  of  Homage ;Gretch- 
anlnov.  Nunc  Dimittls;  Parkfr,  The  Leap 
of  Rouslian  B.-s  (t'-nor  solo  by  Mr. 
Johnson);  Stoolc,  Route  Marchln  ; 
Prothoro*.  Shadow  March;  Gibson,  A 
Sonff  to  Music  (solos  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Dr  Parks)  ;  Offenbach,  Bea-uteous  Mgfit 
(with  violin  oblipra'to)  ;  Brambacfh. 
Chorus  from  "Alce.stls."  Violin  so  os: 
Senaille.  A'.leerro ;  Grenadns,  Spanish 
Dance;  Chopin-Thomson,  Mazurka.  r.p. 


on  Heavy 
Heroine  Sweeps  City 

ii'^Sf  ^  i'^o^^'^  Jimmy  Lefkowitz  yesterday,  and 
ail  J^arl  Street  was  in  mourning.  When  the 
hold-up  men  entered  the  place,  each  flourish- 
ing two  guns,  the  telephone  operator  bravely  remained 
at  her  post,  making  sure  that  all  the  guests  had  been 
•  aroused.  In  scanty  attire  more  than  100  men  and 
wofmen  fled  through  the  smoke-filled  halls  and  escaped 
to  the  street,  while  firemen  battled  with  great  sheets 
of  flame  that  swept  in  from  the  open  sea  at  a  velocity 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor, 
however,  the  Indorsement  was  made  unanimous. 

Searchers  combed  the  entire  countryside  in  an  all- 
night  hunt,  but  could  only  report  that  tens  of  thou- 
aands  visited  the  beaches  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
sultry  weather.  She  could  no  longer  endure  the  mis- 
treatment of  her  stepmother,  Jennie  said,  and  so  she 
took  11,63  from  her  toy  bank  and  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Transit  Commission  after  an  acrimonious 
debate  on  the  part  that  •women  will  play  in  the  national 
election.  Conservative  estimates  placed  the  damage 
at  $10,000.  At  the  hospital  the  victim  said  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  assault  shortly  after  the  gangs- 
ter had  shot  him  down. 

Climbing  slowly  to  the  dizzy  height  of  the  upper  span 
while  the  breathless  crowd  watched  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  the  man  poised  for  a  fleeting  second  and  then 
plunged  into  a  mass  of  correspondence  which  had  ac- 
cumulated during  his  absence.  An  immediate  blood 
transfusion  operation  was  decided  on. 

"I  shot  him  because  I  loved  him,"  the  woman  chuckled, 
according  to  police,  who  found  her  loitering  in  the  stfB^ 
way^statioft  with  $15  in  marked  bills  and  a  State  bonus 
application  blank.  She  said  it  was  the  roughest  voy- 
age of  her  sixty  years'  experience  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. "And  besides,"  she  added  with  eyes  a-twinkle, 
"I  never  said  that  the  Prince  proposed  to  me." 

The  label  on  the  bottle  was  marked  "Cyanide,"  but 
despite  the  forty-minute  tie-up,  the  speaker  predicted 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  event^the  prisoner  f 
was  released  on  bail.    There  was  no  insurance.  I 
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7,  No.  1;  Binding.  Romance;  Paganlnl- 
Loeffler,  Witches'  Dance. 

The  routine  of  a  season  would  be 
111  carried  out  without  the  Apollo  Club 
concerts.  "Routine"  may  sound  busi- 
nesa-llke.  but  as  the  business  house 
could  not  exist  without  It,  -so  the  musi- 
cal season  in  Boston  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  concerts  on  which 
the  community  has,  through  the  years, 
learned  to  count. 

Last  night,  the  club  sang  with  its 
usual  efficiency  a  selectiorv  of  songs 
ooverl-ng  a  wide  range  of  moods.  The 
"Shado%v  March"  by  Protheroe,  par- 
ticularly, was  rendered  with  fin*  Imagi- 
nation. The  Brambach  chorus  from 
"Alcestis,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
so  well  attacked  as  other  pieces  on  the 
program,  and  the  balance  between  the 
chorus  and  the  Instruments  not  so  well 
maintained.  But  one  piece  does  not 
make  nr  mar  an  evening  of  song,  and 
the  evening  as  a  whole  was  much  en- 
Joyed  by  the  large  gathering  of  friends 
of  the  club. 

Miss  Carmela  Ippollto's  violin  pieces 
were  well  received.  Miss  Ippolito  has 
a  good  tone  and  plays  well,  though  her 
selections,  except  the  Granados  "Span- 
ish Dance,"  held  no  great  charm.  She 
was  wen  accompanied  by  Miss  Myrtle 
Jordan. 

The  Incidental  songs  by  members  of 
the  club,  too,  were  much  applauded. 
Prank  H.  Luker.  the  club  pianist,  was 
given  a  special  welcome  of  ai>preolatlon 
on  his  entrance  for  the  second  half  of 
the  program,  and  it  was  highly  de- 
served. 

The  next  Apollo  Club  concert  will  be 
oil  April  28.  H,  L. 


CHOPIN  PROGRAM 

FOR  BRAILOWSKY 


Alexander  Brallowsky,  pianist,  gave 
the  following  program  In  Syinphonv 
hall  last  night,  to  a  small  but  stoutly 
enthusiastic  audience  that  demanded 
and  received  many  encores  aside  from 
the  set  program:  Sonata,  B  Minor, 
op.  58;  Nocturne,  G  major:"  Waltz,  F 
major;  Ballade  G  Minor;  Three  Ma- 
zurkas; F  minor.  C  major,  A  flat  major; 
Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor;  Fantasy,  F 
minor,  np.  ^9;  Three  Etudes:  G  sharp 
minor,  G  flat  major,  A. minor;  nocturne, 
B  flat  major;  Waltz,  A  flat  major; 
Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise, 

For  his  third  concert  here,  deserting 
the  more  cloistral  and  reticent  spaces 
of  Jordan  Hall,  Mr,  Brallowsky  chose 
an  all-Chopin  program,  and  an  ex- 
haustive one  that  ranged  from  the 
well  paced  stretches  of  the  B  minor 
sonata  through  the  ballade  in  G  minor, 
to  several  of  the  lesser  played  and 
sharply  accented  mazurkas,  the  etudes 
In  G  sharp  minor  and  In  A  minor,  the 
Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise. 

A  pianist,  he,  of  rare  Impetuousness, 
of  virility  and  a  searing  Intensity;  of  a 
mood  that  is  romantic,  attuned  to  the 
dark  pessimism,  the  lingering  melan- 
choly, and  the  dramatic  soarings  -Ofl 
(Thopin,  yet  his  playing  last  evening! 
was  uneven,  at  times  rhythmically  way- 
ward. And  It  was  not  until  the  last 
half  of  the  program  that  he  played  with 
the  ardor  and  emotional  warmth  of  his 
initial  concert. 

But  with  the  first  of  the  mazurka? 
and  its  gently  turning  rhythms,  and 
then  on  through  the  Scherzo  and  the 
Fantasy,  the  three  etudes,  the  first  of 
which  was  demanded  again,  to  the 
E  flat  major  Nociufne  and  the  Waltz, 
he  played  with  his  earlier  Intensity  and 
exquisite  ]>Tlclsm,  feeling  more  than 
the  surface  moods  of  his  music,  playing 
the  Scherzo  and  Fantasy  as  they  arc 
rarely  played,  as  a  romantic  and  nr, 
individualist.  E.  G 
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Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  ^5.00. 
Thk  Truth  at  Lasf.  By  Charles  Haw- 
trey.  Edited  l)y  W.  Somerset  Maugli- 
am.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
?5.oo. 

The  Life  SroRV  of  an  Ugi.y  Duckuing. 
By  Marie  Dressier.  New  'i'ork: 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  $3.00. 

HF.RF".  are  three  books  in  which  three 
comedians  write  more  or  less 
frankly  about  themselves  and  what  they 
li.ive  done  in  their  efforts  to  amuse  the 
public.  Hawtrey  died  before  he  published 
Ins  autobiography;  he  was  in  a  measure 
reticent.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
Wilson  or  Miss  Dressier.  The  latter  is  as 
Uoisterously  confidential  in  telling  her 
^rory  as  she  was  in  the  roles  that  made  her 
famous.  Mr.  Wilson  takes  444  pages  to 
ilcscribe  his  adventures  on  and  off  the 
-^tage,  his  friendships,  and  to  give  his 
opinions  about  lite  and  manners. 

Mr.  Maugham,  who  wrote  a  few  pages 
concerning  Hawtrey's  last  years,  contrib- 
utes a  short  and  informing  introduction. 
1 1  gives  one  a  closer  view  of  Hawtrey  than 
rhe  comedian  allows.  Mr.  Maugham,  of 
course,  could  speak  of  Hawtrey's  charac- 
ter in  a  way  that  the  comedian  could  not, 
tor  he  was  a  modest  man,  realizing  his 
own  limitations,  though  from  the  auto- 
liiography  itself  one  quickly  comes  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  gentle  and  generous 
i|ualities  of  this  man  whose  passion  was 

not  the  stage,  but  the  race  track.  Hawtrey 
writes  with  a  livelier  gusto  about  horses, 
jockeys,  bookmakers,  and  bets  than  he 
does. about  the  plays  that  he  has  produced 
and  in  which  he  shone.  He  did  not  take 
the  actor's  life  too  seriously,  though  his 
apparent  ease  and  his  jauntiness  as  a 
light  comedian,  which  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  Hawtrey  was  a  "natural-born 
actor,"  were  the  result  of  patient  labor. 

He  became  an  actor  when  he  was  hard 
up  and  at  his  wit's  end,  for  he  had  thought 
of  the  church,  law,  medicine,  architecture, 
the  army;  he  even  tutored,  for  he  had 
lieen  at  Eton,  Rugby,  Oxford;  all  this 
time  he  was  attending  race  meetings  and 
making  bets.  He  left  the  office  of  a  law 
firm,  disgusted  because  the  senior  partner 
sported  a  black  velvet  collar  on  his  frock 
coat,  and  later  was  delighted  when  he 
learned  that  this  pride  of  the  bar  was 
jailed  for  fraud. 

As  a  comedian,  he  was  incomparable  in 
the  role  of  an  unabashed,  magnificent 
liar.  He  was  a  refutation  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
lament  over  the  decay  of  that  art.  He  was 
at  times  .fortunate  in  his  productions  as 
he  was  in  his  bets,  yet  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  bring  out  "  Charley's  Aunt," 
and  he  was  a  prey  to  money  lenders  until 
he  died.  There  is  no  record  of  his  frequent 
appearances  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  lover  of  statistics,  the  "date- 
hound,"  the  compiler  of  casts,  the  inquirer 
mto  an  actor's  opinions  about  plays,  his 
own  art,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
will  find  little  to  entertain  him  in  this 
volume,  but  he  will  become  acquainted 
J  with  a  lovable  man,  easy-going,  compan- 
I  ionable,  rather  irresponsible,  generous, 
seeing  the  humorous  side  of  life,  anec- 
dotical,  but  not  boresomely  so,  a  man 
who  was  delighted  when  at  Columbus, 
offered  only  fried  eggs  and  cereals  at  a 
hotel,  he  found  six  large  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent Pommery,  a  vintage  champagne. 
The  autobiography  is  the  record,  agree- 
ably and  modestly  told,  of  racing  experi- 
ences, a  joy-ous  life,  triumphs  and  failures 
m  the  theatre  where  he  pleased  by  his 
uncommon  personal  charm  and  polished 
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contribution  to  the  liti  r  .itun- of  the  stage, 
its  value  is  slight.  Mr.  Maugham,  who 
writes  the  introduction  in  an  affectionate 
but  discriminative  manner,  thus  sums 
up  as  a  friendlv  judge:  "He  took  neither 
life  nor  himself  with  unbecoming  gravity 
...  he  enjoyed  himself  anil  he  gave 
enjoyment  to  others.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  pleasing  recollection  to  leave  the 
world." 

I'Vancis  Wilson,  speaking  of  his  first 
marriage,  tells  how  he  endeavored  to 
surround  his  young  wife  and  prospective 
children  with  every  comfort,  but  his 
wife's  views  of  home  life  did  not  include 
the  idea  of  children,  so  he  was  puzzled 
and  discouraged.  Fundamental  differences 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  husband  and 
j  wife  were  singularly  ill  suited.  They  lived 
in  "alternate  storm  and  calm"  until  she 
died.  Mr.  Wilson  regrets  that  she  was 
"cheated  out  of  the  serenity  she  would 
have  enjoyed  with  another  man.  We 
talked  about  it;  she  also  regretted  it." 

Marie  Dressier  writes:  "I  have  had  a 
couple  of  marriages,  but  like  every  other 
wonjan,  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  them.  I 
think  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  I  shan't  do  it 
again,  although  I  have  known  several 
persons  who  seemed  to  derive  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  a  number  of  mates. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  De  Wolf 
Hopper's  complete  set  of  wives,  for 
instance,  and  they  were  all  fine  women 
that  filled  me  with  respect  for  Mr. 
Hopper's  choices." 

We  prefer  Miss  Dressler's  way  of 
describing  her  marital  life  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
unbosoming  of  himself.  Miss  Dressier 
adds  unblushingly  that  she's  never  out 
of  love,  never  expects  to  be,  never  wants 
to  be. 

Mr.  Wilson  as  a  boy  dreamed  of  being 
an  actor.  Perhaps  the  most  refreshing 
pages  in  the  thick  volume  are  those  about 
his  early,  strolling  days,  when  with  Jimmy 
Mackin  he  was  a  negro  minstrel  —  the 
"  team  "  Mackin  and  Wilson,  dancing  and 
singing  in  the  'seventies.  He  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  art  of  acting, — 
there  is  a  chapter  "Advice  to  Beginners," 
—  he  discusses  the  theatrical  syndicate 
and  the  actors'  strike  at  length,  but  many, 
not  connected  with  the  theatre,  will  pass 
over  those  chapters  to  revive  their  memo- 
ries of  "Erminie,"  to  read  the  anecdotes 
about  Walt  Whitman,  Eugene  Field, 
Jefferson,  Booth,  and  the  gossip  at  the 
Players.  Mr.  Wilson  is  known  as  a 
bibliophile,  an  appreciator  of  the  higher 
literature,  yet  we  find  him  rather  con- 
descending in  his  view  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  and  speaking  of  "pornographic 
passages."  "Pornographic"  is  a  word  that 
might  have  been  used  by  the  Harlan  that 
dismissed  Whitman  from  governmental 
service;  but  Mr.  Wilson  surprisingly  ap- 
plied it  to  "Children  of  Adam." 

Mr.  Wilson's  book  and  Miss  Dressler's 
have  this  first  of  qualities:  they  are 
eminently  readable.  Mr.  Wilson's  is  rich 
in  anecdotage;  Miss  Dressler's  is  as  breezy 
and  reckless  as  she  was  and  is,  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Wilson  has  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  is  fortunate  at  times  in  charac- 
terization. Heinrich  Conried:  "He  was 
short,  pompous,  not  distinguished-look- 
ing, and  ridiculously  vain.  He  thought  it 
a  great  pity  that  German  was  so  slow  in 
becoming  the  chief  language  of  America." 

Miss  Dressier  accepts  the  universe 
with  all  that  therein  is;  accepts  it  bravely, 
though  her  early  life  on  the  stage  was  a 
rough-and-tumble  struggle;  accepts  the 
universe  and  loves  it.  Her  book  is  deli- 
ciously  informal.  It  is  the  woman  talking, 
laughing,  slapping  the  reader  on  the  back. 
Mr.  Wilson  at  times  wears  a  frock  coat 
and  the  reader  forgets  that  the  comedian's 
renown  in  the  future  will  rest  upon  his 
Cadeaux  in  "Erminie."  Mr.  Wilson  is 
careful  about  his  literary  style.  Miss 
Dressier  slips  easily  into  slang;  not 
abhorring  those  words  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  as  "loafers  and  foot- 
pads of  speech,"  one  would  not  have  her 
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Wilson  carefully  recounts  tributes  paid 
him,  Miss  i3resslcr  tells  impartially  of 
her  pats  and  knocks.  .\  cheery,  courageous 
soul,  full  of  animal  sjurits,  an  honest  soul 
that  won  the  respect  of  titled  and  un- 
titled aristocrats,  as  she  is  at  some  pains 
to  tell  the  worhl.  Pnii.iP  Hm  1  . 


